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3 . OMAGH. 


OPHTR. : 4 


made them attack the freedom of Olynthus, which became a depen- 
dency of Sparta, no. 379. After the Spartan supremacy had been 
overthrown by Epaminondas, the Olynthians again recovered their 
independence. Philip of Macedonia viewed with jealousy the confede- 

of the Olynthians, but he made © with them after his quarrel 
with the Athenians. In n.c. $49 the Olynthians broke off their alliance 
with Philip, and sent to Athens for assistance. The Athenians, by the 
advice of enscthaien, who advocated the cause of the Olynthians in 
his three Olynthiac Orations, sent troops to their aid; but the Olyn- 
thians were defeated, and obliged to surrender their town, which was 
destroyed by Philip n.c. 347. 


Colm of Olynthus. Actual size. 


OMAGH, county Tyrone, Ireland, the assize-town, and the seat of 
® Poor-Law Union, is situated on the left bank of the Strule, in 
54° 36’ N. lat, 7° 19’ W. long., distant by road 34 miles 8, from 
Londonderry, and 110 miles N.N.W. from Dublin. The population in 
1851 was 3335. Omagh Poor-Law Union comprises 29 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 174,214 acres, and a population in 1841. of 
69,499 ; in 1851 of 56,302. In 1689 a garrison left in the place by 
James II., on retiring, set fire to and almost completely destroyed the 
town. In 1743 it was laid waste by an accidental fire. It is now a 
clean, neat, and well-built town. The river is crossed by a handsome 
stone bridge. In the town are the parish church, and chapels for 
Roman Catholics, Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians; also several 
schools partially endowed. The county court house is an elegant 
building of Grecian architecture. The town contains the county jail 
{a large modern building), a new district lunatic asylum, the county 
infirmary, a fever hospital, dispensary, and Union workhouse. Large 
sales of corn and of brown linens are made at the weekly markets. 
Quarter and petty sessions are held. Fairs are held on the first 
Tuesday of every month ; Saturday is the market-day. 

OMAGO, [Isrrta, 

OMAN. [Aranta. 

OMER, St,, a fortified town in France, in the department of Pas- 

is, 26 miles SE. by railway from Calais, is situated in 
50° 44’ 53" N, lat, 2° 15’ 20" E. long, at an elevation of 75 feet 
above the level of the sea, and has 19,226 inhabitants in the com- 
mune, but including the suburbs the population probably exceeds 
25,000, St.-Omer is surrounded by fortifications between two and 
three miles in circuit, constructed of red bricks, It is strengthened 
by four forts and by entrenchments, and further protected by marshes, 
which can easily be flooded. There are four gates, of which only 
two will admit carriages. The town is traversed by the Aa, and by 
the canal which unites the Aa to the Lys. The principal streets are 
broad; the houses are chiefly built of yellow or gray bricks, except 
some of the public buildings, which are of red bricks. The Place 
d’Armes at the west of the town is the only large square; the town- 
hall occupies the east side of it. The former cathedral of Notre- 
Dame, and the church of the former Jesuit college, are the finest of 
the public buildings. Other remarkable objects are—the ruins of the 
church of St.-Bertin, formerly the finest gothic church in French 
Flanders; the hospitals; the theatre; and the public library, which 
contains 20,000 yolumes, The town has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, a consultative chamber of manufactures, a college, 
an ecclesiastical seminary, and an English college for the education 
of British Roman Catholica, The ramparts, which are planted with 
elm-trees, the quays on the banks of the canal, and the Calais road 
form handsome public walks, There are many fountains, Woollen 
cloth, blankets, thread, oil, glue, fishing-nets, paper, brandy, beer, 
leather, and salt are the leading manufactures of the town, which is 
also the centre of a considerable commerce in wool, corn, wine, flax, 
coal, &. The inhabitants of the two suburbs Haut-Pont and Lizel 
to the north of the town retain the Flemish language, and are mostly 
engaged in raising garden stuffs on spots of aaned which they have 
recovered by draining from the marshes near the Aa, Between these 
suburbs and the neighbouring village of Clairmarais were not long ago 
several floating islands, on which cattle might be seen grazing and 
trees growing: when the cattle were wanted the islands were drawn 
to the shore like a boat. Several islands that formerly floated in these 
marshes have become fixed. 


OMERCOTE. fans.) 
OMERCUNTUC, (Huvpustay.] 
OMOA. [Honpvnas.] 
OMSK. [Stsenra] 


ONDARROA, fees Provinces ] 
ONEGA, LAK 


Rvssts,} 
ONEGLIA. [Nice, 


ONEIDA, LAKE, ‘(New Yors.] 


ONGAR, or CHIPPING ONGAR, Essex, a market-town and tho 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Ongar, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Roding, in 51° 42’ N, lat, 0° 14’ E. long., 
distant 11 miles W.S. W. from Chelmsford, and 22 miles N.E. from 
London. The population of the parish in 1851 was $43. The living 
is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Essex and diocese of Rochester. 
Ongar Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 47,465 acres, and a ion in 1851 of 11,855. 

A castle built at Ongar in the time of Henry IL, was demolished 
in the reign of Elizabeth, The moat and some earthworks of the 
castle remain. The town is built on the slope and brow of a hill. 
The Roding is here crossed by a bridge of three arches. The parish 
church, a small neat edifice, is of English character. Roman 
bricks have been used in the construction of the buil _ There 
are a chapel for Independents ; an Endowed school, called the King's 
Trust; and an Infant school, Saturday is the market-day; a fair is 
held on October 12th, . 

ONOLZBACH. My re 

ONTARIO LA (Canapa.] 

OODIPOOR. (Hnvpusrax.] 

OOMAK. [Atgvurtan Isianps.] 

OONALASHKA, one of the ALEuTiIan is situated in 
54° N. lat., 138° 20’ W. long., and extends from north-east to south- 
west about 50 miles, but it varies greatly in width. Black masses of 
rocks rise perpendicularly out of the sea to a — elevation, and 
their summits are covered with ice. e highest summit, 
called Makushinskaja-Sobka, is 5474 feet above the sea-level, and 
continues to smoke without interruption. There is also another active 
volcano, There are several hot springs; and earthquakes are common. 
The rocks consist of granite and porphyry. 

Oonalashka and the islands lying west of it are entirely destitute of 
trees, Dwarf willows occur in. damp Even the lower hills 
peo support alpine plants. The moisture of the 
maintains a Yeh ea verdure on the pen Mrayrage summits up to 
the snow. The Russians have brought 
turnips, and radishes are the only vegetables that thrive, No kind of 
grain succeeds, 

The inhabitants live chiefly by fishing. The sea 
abounds in cod, halibut, and seals, Whales are also numerous, Wild 
geese and ducks are very abundant in spring and autumn; they aro 
salted and smoked for winter food. The Russian American Company 
has an establishment at Illiuliuk, or Iloaloak, towards the north- 
eastern extremity of the island. The harbour is surrounded by hi 
mountains and very safe, but it is difficult of access, o to 
entrance being narrow, tortuous, and there being no bottom at 
100 fathoms, The climate is very foggy and damp; mean annual 
temperature 40° Fabr. 

OONIMAK, aoe Istanvs.] 

OOSTERHOUT, [Brananz, Norra.) 

OPELOUSAS. A. ; 

OPHIR, a name indicating a place which was known to the Hebrews 
and to the neighbouri 


became a proverbial expression for fine gold. The » peers: 
is very difficult to determine. We are informed that Solomon, 
conjunction with Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a navy from 
Geber, at the head of the 


Sea, to Ophir, and that this navy 
returned bringing 420 (in Chronicles 450) talents of sandal-wood 
(called in our translation almug or algum-trees), precious stones 
(1 Kings, ix. 26-28; x. 11, compared with 2 Chron. viii, 17-18; ix, 10); 


and also that Jehoshaphat built ships of Tarshish to go to 
gold (in Chronicles it is sai he built ships to go to Tarshish| 
which were wrecked at Ezion-Geber, (1 Ki xxii. 48-49, 
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with 2 Chron. xx. 36-87.) We are also tol 1 Kings, x, 22, that 
Solomon had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of Hiram ; 
once in three years (or every third year) came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes, peacocks, 

Both Solomon and eaahaolen built the navies bound for Ophir 
at Ezion-Geber, at the head of the Red Sea, and nearly all the 
inquiries into the position of this place have pi on the 
assumption that the in 1 Kings, x. 22, refers to the same navy 
which is spoken of in 1 Kings, ix, 27-28, &., and uently that 
Tarshish and Ophir were visited in the same voyage, it has there- 
fore been. necessary for those who make this espe ge not only to 
find a place which suits the description of Ophir, which produces 
‘gold, sandal-wood, and precious stones,’ but algo to account for the 
‘silver, very, Remand edgar which were b t by the navy 
of Tarshish, for the thr consumed in the 


0 ‘arshish nerally identified Tartessus 
in Spain, a colony. ¢ and Bs pa the 
connect 


port with 
Red Sea, would involve the d 
which is by no means likely 


by different writers on the south- 
Africa, about Sofala; in the Persian Gulf; 
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. The probability is that, though there may have been 
of those names, the names were used to indicate any long 
as ships of Tarshish were large ships for long voyages, as is 
shown by Solomon having ‘a navy of Tarshish’ at sea with that of 
Hiram, as we now speak of a fleet of East or West Indiamen without 
m to ean any particular port they may be bound to. 
OPORTO (O PORTO, ‘the Port’), a city and sea-port of Portugal, 
locally situated in the province of Entre Douro e Minho, but politically 
included in the province of Beira as the capital of the minor province 
of Porto. The city is built on the north bank of the Douro, about 
2 miles from the mouth of the river, in 41° 9’ N. lat., 8° 37’ W. long, 
175 miles N. by E. from the city of Lisbon. The population, in- 
eluding the suburbs, is about 80,000. 

The city extends about a mile along the bank of the river, and 
covers the acclivities and partly the summits of the rising ground 
which flanks the river on the north. Viewed from the south, the city 
nee a very striking and beautiful appearance, The houses, 

ing all white-washed, give it an air of extreme cleankiness, but many 
of the streets, especially those on the ascent of the hill, are narrow, 
crooked, and dirty. Oporto is however, on the whole, the cleanest 
city in Portugal. It contains many broad straight streets, with a 
number of new and handsome houses, with gardens adjoining them 
filled with vines, orange-trees, and flowering shrubs. The steep 
a the hill on which the greater part of the town is built 
makes it difficult to ride on horseback or in carriages, though this 
inconvenience has been somewhat remedied by recent improvements. 

_ On the east side of the town houses are built against so steep a part 
— the hill-side, that they can only be approached by steps cut out of 
— river affords a tolerably secure harbour, without any artificial 


support, the vessels would inevitably be 
the sea. The mouth of the Douro is obstructed by 
a bar of shifting sand, which renders its entrance difficult. This 
obstacle once surmounted, the river is well adapted to the purposes 
of trade, being sufficiently deep in front of the town. Vessels of 
from 200 to 300 tons can pass over the bar, but only when the tide is 
nearly full. Vessels drawing above 16 feet water can scarcely ever 
enter the river. The quay extends the whole length of the town. 
‘Oporto is defended by a cordon of detached batteries which extend 
round the city and suburbs. There are some remains of old walls 
round the ancient part of the city, but they are of no value for 
purposes of defence. 
Oporto has four suburbs, besides the town of Villa Nova do Porto, 
south bank of the river. It has 11 public squares called 
or Pracas, of which the most spacious are those of As Ortas, 
Roque, and Vitoria; 14 hospitals, or charitable asylums; and 
80 churches, besides a large cathedral built by Henry of 
con, first count of Portugal, in 1105. It had 17 monasteries, some 
hich were destroyed during the siege in the civil war of 1832, and 
rest have been converted to secular uses. It is the see of a 
who resides chiefly at Mezanfrio, but who has a fine modern- 
it palace within the city. A theatre, in the highest of the 
built by an Italian architect, is much admired. The English 
is a large and handsome building, with a library, reading-room, 
ball-room. The city contains also a new exchange, a mint, and 
barracks. There is an Italian opera-house, and the performances are 
considered little inferior to those of Lisbon. There are numerous 
public fountains, and a handsome new suspension bridge crosses the 


The town of Villa Nova do Porto is somewhat to the east of the 
¢ity, on the south bank of the river. It is chiefly inhabited by wine- 
‘coopers and other people employed by the merchants of Oporto; and 
between that town and the suburb of Gaya, on a small plain along the 
bank of the river, are the immense vaults where the wines are kept. 

The > eg trade of Oporto consists in wine, chiefly red, which is 
‘made in the province of Tras os Montes, and in some districts of 
Entre Douro e Minho. It is exported in large quantities to various 
= of Europe and America, but the greatest consumption is by the 

of Great Britain, where it is known as Port Wine. Oporto 

exported in 1850 to all parts 87,487 pipes of wine, which was a decrease 
Of 4101 pipes on the exportation of 1549. The customs duties for the 
te June 1849 amounted to 1,891,347 dollars, There are other 
i of export, such as oil, sumach, linen, lemons, and oranges. 
The eye are woollen, cotton, iron, and hardware manufactures, 
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mainly England; salt-fish, hemp, and flax; wheat and rice from 
the United are some manufactures of hats, silks, linen 
staffs, and , besides rope-walks and dockyards. 


pottery, 
feds ont Was occasionally the residence of the ancient kings of Por- 
ey until Alfonso L., assisted by a fleet of English crusaders under 


Pedro, the ex-emperor of Brazil, and his brother, Don Miguel, who 
had usurped the-crown from his niece, Dona Maria. During the siege, 
which lasted upwards of one year, the town of Oporto was partly 
destroyed by the artillery of the assailants; and several wealthy mer- 
cantile houses were entirely ruined by the complete stoppage of trade, 
and the wanton destruction of property by the troops of the usurper, 
who on their retreat from before the lines of Oporto blew up with 
gunpowder several wine-cellars belonging to the merchants of the city. 

(Mifiano, Diccionario de Espana y Portugal; La Cléde, Histoire 
Générale de Portugal, vol. ii.; Link, Travels.) 

OPPELN, one of the four governments of Prussian Silesia, comprises 
the greater part of Upper Silesia, and almost wholly consists of hills 
and mountains. It is bounded‘N. by the government of Breslat, E. 
by Poland, 8. by Galicia, and W. by Austrian Silesia. Its area is 5143 
square miles, and the population in 1847 was 987,318, nine-tenths of 
whom are Catholics. It has extensive forests of fine timber, and _ 
abounds in valuable minerals—coal, iron, zine, &e. This part of the 
province is less fertile and much colder than Lower Silesia; the valleys 
however are very fertile, although the grain-produce of the country is 
insufficient for the consumption. Cattle and sheep are numerous. 
Many of the mountaineers are weavers of linen. Hardware, steam- 
engines, leather, and woollen goods also are manufactured. The snow 
falls early and lies late. There are many tarns and ponds which give 
rise to numerous small streams. The Oder traverses the country in 
its whole extent. The Vistula runs on the south-eastern boundary. 
The Neisse, a feeder of the Oder, drains the west of the government, 
and forms part of the boundary on the north-west. (Siuxzsta.] The 
government is traversed by the railway from Vienna to Berlin through 
Breslau, from which branches run to Neisse and Cracow. 

The administrative capital of the government, Oppeln, is situated on 
the Oder, 51 miles §.E. from Breslau by the Breslau-Vienna railroad, 
and has about 8000 inhabitants, who manufacture linen, tape, leather, 
and earthenware, and trade in timber, zinc, lead, hardware, woollen 
cloth, and Hungarian wines. The town is walled and entered by four 
gates, and connected by bridges with an island in the river which is 
laid out as a park. It possesses several churches, a synagogue, a 
gymnasium, and a school of midwifery. Neisse, at the confluence of 
the Biela with the Neisse, a feeder of the Oder, is about 50 miles W. 
by 8S. from Oppeln, and has a population of 12,000. It is a clean well- 
built fortified town, but the site is marshy and unhealthy. The 
episcopal palace, six Catholic churches, a Protestant church, a syna- 
gogue, and town-hall, are the principal buildings. This town has a 
gymnasium, a royal manufactory of arms, a powder-mill, several 
breweries, and manufactures of linen and woollen stuffs, ribands, 
stockings, and yarn. A branch railway, 29 miles in length, connects 
Neisse with the Brieg station on the Breslau-Vienna railway. The 
other towns are :—Gleiwitz, 50 miles by the Cracow railway S.E. from 
Oppeln, which has a population of 7400, a gymnasium, and great iron- 
foundries: there are valuable coal-mines in the neighbourhood. 
Lobschiitz, 30 miles 8. from Oppeln, has a gymnasium, a handicraft 
school, manufacttires of linen, woollen cloth, stockings, and leather ; 
and a population of 5781. Ratibor, a station on the Breslau-Vienna 
railroad, on the left bank of the Oder, is a walled town, entered by 
four gates, with a gymnasium, and a population of about 8000, who 
manufacture cloth, linen, earthenware, beer, leather, &c. 

OPPENHEIM. [Hessz Darmsrapr.] 

OPPIDO, [Catasria.] 

ORAN. [Atreérte.] 

ORAN-ELF. [(Boruyra.] : 

ORANGE, the Principality of, included the town and neighbour- 
hood of Orange in the south of France. Réné de Nassau, nephew and 
successor of Philibert de Challon, prince of Orange, was killed at the 
siege of St.-Dizier in 1544, and left his heritage to his cousin William 
of Nassau, the founder of the republic of the Dutch United Provinces. 
After the death of William III., king of England, the principality 
passed to Frederick, king of Prussia, William’s eldest sister’s son, whose 
successor, Frederick-William, ceded it to Louis XIV. at the peace of 
Utrecht. The principality then merged in the province of Dauphiné, 
and is now included in the department of Vauclause. 

ORANGE, the ancient Arausio, an ill-built town, with a tribunal 
of first instance and a college, is situated in the French department of 
Vaucluse, near the left bank of the Rhéne, in a beautiful plain 
watered by the Aigue and several other small streams, in 44° 8’ 
N. lat., 4° 48’ 38" E. long., at a distance of 16 miles by railway N. 
from Avignon, 147 feet above the sea level, and has 9264 inhabitants 
inthe commune. The town has some manufactures of printed cottons, 
handkerehiefs, serge, and silk; it has also a good trade in wine, brandy, 
oil, madder, saffron, honey, wool, corn, truffles, essences, &c. It abounds 
in Roman remains. A triumphal arch, commonly called the Arch of 
Marius, 60 feet high, consisting of a central arcade and two smaller 
lateral ones, separated by four Corinthian pillars, spans the high road 
at the northern entrance to the town, and is justly dear to archzolo- 
gists for the beauty of its architecture and the rich sculptures of its 
illustrative bas-relief. The northern fagade of the theatre, which still 
stands in the centre of the town, and presents a gigantic rectangle 485 
feet long and 115 feet high, is a most magnificent piece of masonry. 
It consists of five stories, and is built of large uncemented stones, The 
basement story has a grand entrance gateway in the centre supported 
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were built in it, and now a ect view several parts 
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ORANGE, RIVER. [Cars or Goop Horr] 

ORANMORE. [Gatwar.] = 

ORBEC. [Catvanos.] 

ORCHIES. [Nonp. 

ORCHOME! praee Er Minyean,’ rr eligi gow 
Bootian,’ was a on western shore 0! 
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confederacy. 

t was After the peace of Antalcidas (n.c. 387), 
Cccassepen wes cuadelersic with Booty end bed in ib eclace 
dwmonian (Plutarch, ‘Pelop.,"16.) In the year B.c. 368, the 
Thebans Orchomenus, slaying the men, and selling the 
women and into slavery. It was rebuilt after the destruction 
eens O08 Ss mentioned ‘by Dineseeds us about twenty years after 


the death of Alexander. 
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Coins of Baotia. British Museum, Actual size. 


MENUS. [Ancanta. 
ORCIERES. Ane eee 


territory of Oregon included the country since separated from it and 

into the terrritory of prscemeet and comprised altogether 
an area of $41,463 — miles, with a population of 13,294, or 0°04 
ee ieee mle; tno account was n of the native Indians, 
who in 1853 were estimated at 23,000. 
is traversed 


north by the ranges of the Cascade the Blue moun- 
third range, that of the Rocky Mountains, forms its 


eastern boundary. The Cascade, or Coast, or as it is sometimes called 
President's range, is a continuous and very lofty range rising ata 
distance of 100 to 150 miles from the coast; and almost entirely 
cutting off direct communication between those portions of the ey 
which lie east and west of it. Except where the Columbia, whi 
forms here the northern boundary of the state, breaks through the 
range, the few passes which exist are so difficult as to be of little use 
to the traveller. The higher peaks are from 12,000 to ee feet 
above the level of the sea. The country west of this range is a good 
deal broken by spurs from the main chain, The greater part of this 
broken besser thickly timbered, in many parts there dense 
forests of fir, pine, spruce, oak, ash, and other valuable trees, with 
close undergrowths of hazel, &c. The valleys and plains afford much 
excellent farming land, the soil co in some places of a black 
le loam, in others of clays and gravel. The uplands form good 


pastures. The harbours along the coast are, with the exception of» 


that formed by the mouth of the Columbia, of little value; most of 
the other rivers have bars at their mouths, over which only vessels of 
light draught can pass, The coast itself is formed by steep sandy cliffs 
and beaches and is broken by projecting headlands which rise pre- 
cipitously from the sea; the principal of these are named Cape Orford, 
Gregory, Cape Perpetua, and Cape Look-Out, but they afford 
little shelter, and have mostly numerous rocks scattered about them, 
while everywhere a heavy surf sets in upon the beach. : 

The Blue Mountains, which traverse the middle of the territory, 
@re more broken and irregular than the Cascade and Rocky ranges. 
On the south-west the Blue Mountains are united with the Cascade 
Mountains by offsets which form the valleys of the Clamet and law 
rivers, while the main chain forms the valley of the Willamette. 
offsets, diverging eastward, connect this range with the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This middle section of the state differs considerably from that 
west of the Cascade range. The hills are barren, but in the valleys of 
the Columbia, Willamette, and Saptin rivers the soil is generally fertile, 
and in some places extremely rich. Much of the country in the 
vicinity of the Columbia and Saptin rivers consists of rolling prairie 
land, and affords good pasturage. The southern portion of this middle 
section is for the most part broken and desert, with scarcely a tree or 
vegetable. The general elevation of the section is about 1000 feet 
above the sea. 

The Rocky Mountains have been noticed elsewhere. [AmmRica ; 
Nepraska; Hupson’s Bay Terrirories.] They are of great altitude, 
and only one practicable pass has been discovered over them along 
this territory. This, known as the Great South Pass, occurs at the 
south-eastern extremity of Oregon, and is that crossed by the great 
stream of overland emigration to Utah and California. The country 
immediately west of the Rocky Mountains is everywhere broken by 
great spurs from the main chain, and though in some places partially 
timbered, is for by far the greater part rocky, barren, 
variable in climate, and incapable of permanent settlement. 

The principal river of Oregon is the Columbia, which forms for a 
considerable distance the boundary between this territory and Wash- 
ington, and is not only common to both territories, but receives all 
the rivers of both which rise east of the Cascade Mountains. Its 
northern and longest branch rises in the Rocky Mountains near 
50° N. lat., 116° W. long., its extreme Mgt Pe course thus belonging to 
the British territory. It then traverses Washington first in a north- 
west, and then in a generally northern direction to its confluence with 
the Saptin, or Lewis River, soon after which it turns to the west and 
forms the northern boundary of Oregon. At the confluence of the 
Saptin it is 1286 feet above the sea, and 3500 feet wide. From this 
point to the Cascade Mountains its course is very rapid and it receives 
numerous affluents especially from Oregon. ‘The Columbia breaks 
through the range of the Cascade Mountains in a series of falls and 
rapids, which are quite impassable by boats even during floods, and 
to avoid which portages have been constructed. The gorge of the 
Cascade Moun’ through which the river flows is of the grandest 
kind of natural scenery. For about 40 miles lower the navigation is 
unimpeded, when rapids again occur. But for the remainder of its 
course, about 120 miles, the only wy aaa3y73 are the sandy shoals 
which limit the navigation to vessels drawing 12 feet of water. About 
20 miles from its mouth the Columbia increases greatly in wi 
and at its outfal in the Pacific, the width between capes Adams 
Disappointment is 7 miles, but a sand-bar extends from each cape so 
as to render the navigable channel both narrow and difficult. The 
Saptin, Snake, or Lewis River, sometimes called the southern fork of the 
Columbia, is formed by the union of many small branches which rise in 
the Rocky Mountains between 42° and 43° N. lat., and flows first 
west and then south through Oregon, passing into Washington near 
117° W. long., after a very serpentine course of nearly 800 miles, 
The Saptin in its course through Oregon receives numerous affluents, 
all or nearly all of which belong entirely to this territory. Of these 
the principal are the Waptiacoos, Fayette, and Sickly, on the right, 
and the Malheur on the left. Most of these rivers are very rapid, 
and run in deep channels, but are of little value for navigation, 
The Willamette, which rises on the west side of the Blue Mountains 
near 43° $0’ N, lat., is one of the most important tributaries of the 
Columbia; it has a es northern course and enters that river 
nearly opposite to lo 


xt Vancouver, considerably below where it 
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becomes navigable ; is itself navigable by small vessels for a consider- 
able distance ; and drains one of 
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are the Umqua and the Clamet. The Umqua, which after the union 
of its two head branches, flows nearly west to the Pacific, into which 
it falls by Cape Gregory, about 43° 54’ N. lat., is in its lower course a 
wide but comparatively shallow stream, and like all the other rivers of 
which fall into the Pacific, has its mouth obstructed by a 

bar. The Clamet, the most southern river of Oregon, is also the 


the rivers which flow from the Cascade Mountains to the Pacific; and 
it is _ oa Neier ma in pau places earl ye range. 
Other minerals, especially iron, lead, and tin are id to occur, 
but none of them have, a4 believe, been worked. We have not heard 
that coal has been found, though it is known to exist in Washington. 
Saline springs occur in the middle section of the territory, and near 
its seidboaunets corner occur several soda and magnesia springs. 
Climate, Productions, &c.—The climate is very varied in the different 
sections of the territory. Along the Pacific, and generally west of 
the Cascade range, it is mild and genial during the entire year. The 
winter is very short and far from severe, and snow seldom lies long 
on the nd. In the middle section the changes of temperature 
are much greater, and the winters much colder; but the air is more 
bracing and the climate appears to be generally healthy. It is said 
that no dew falls in this section. In the vicinity of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the changes of temperature are extremely great and rapid. In 
the south-eastern part of the territory along the line of the great 
emigration route, the climate is very variable, but rain seldom falls, 
and there is little snow. 


Wheat ia the pri oaks crop; but a considerable quantity of 
oats is also grown. ize is cultivated but not to any great extent. 
The other are scarcely cultivated at all. Peas and beans, 


excellent pasture. Horses, horned cattle, sheep, and swine are already 
‘very numerous ; and butter, cheese, and wool receive much attention 
from the turists. a - 

Oregon was formerly exceedingly rich in fur-bearing animals, but 
their numbers are rapidly diminishing; beavers, musk-rats, and martins 
are the chief which are left. Their collection is still carried on almost 
exclusively by the officers of the Hudson’s Bay company. In the 
forests bears, wolves, foxes, deer, elks, antelopes, and other game are 
still yery abundant. Vast quantities of aquatic birds frequent the 
Tivers in the spring and autumn. Along the coast whales are found ; 


_ and edible fish are extremely abundant both along the coast and in the 


swarms with fish, which form the 
2 principal a — are na 
sturgeon ray, carp, smelt, and innumerable other sm 
with a teense dstsmld; und othee dhdlaah. 

"At present manufacturing industry is chiefly confined to the pro- 
duction of the articles required in a very thinly peopled agricultural 
country, and those connected with the shipping trade. The commerce 
of Oregon ia not unimportant, a considerable coasting trade being 
carried on with California; the exports consist of large quantities of 
lumber, boards, flour, and provisions generally. There is also a good 
deal of trade carried on with New York, Boston, &c. The direct 


Towns, &c—The territory of Oregon is divided into ten 
Salem is the political capital. All the towns are as yet 


rivers: the Columbia especial 


foreign trade is of little consequence. 
Divisions, 


counties, e 
* but small : we notice some of the principal places; the population is 


that of 1850 :-— 

Salem, the capital, stands on the right bank of the Willamette; it 

has a small population, and little trade, but contains the state 
&e, 

Aworia, on the Columbia, 8 miles from its mouth, population 252, 
is one of the oldest American trading places in Oregon, having been 
founded by “Mr. J. Astor in 1811, but its present increase is very slow. 
Milton City, Washington county, population 692, is one of the rising 

of Oregon. Oregon City, the right bank of the Willamette 


towns 
_ * River, 35 miles N.E. from Salem, population 692, is the chief town of 


the Willamette Valley, the best settled and most flourishing district 
in Oregon. The city a great amount of water power, and 
,on 


possesses 
appears li to become a place of considerable importance. Port- 


oy hedhery jeft bank of the Willamette, above its confluence with 
bia, 47 miles N. by E. from Salem, population 821, is also 


a and flourishing place, being the port of entry of an extensive 
And tkh . f 


sree, 
’ The constitution was enacted by Congress in 1848; by it the right 


of voting is vested in every white maleinhabitant of Oregon, 21 years 
of age, and a citizen of the United States, or who shall in the usual 
manner declare his desire to become one. The legislature consists of 
a council of 9 members, elected for three years; and a house of 
representatives of not less than 18 nor more than 30 members elected 
for one year. All laws passed by this legislature must be submitted 
to Congress for approval. The governor is appointed for four years. 

The coast of Oregon was visited both by the English and Spaniards 
in the 16th century, and it has been much disputed to the mariners of 
which country the honour of the discovery is to be ascribed, _ Spanish 
writers claim its discovery for Ferrelo, the pilot of Cabrillo, who 
they assert reached 43° N, lat. in 1543; while those who claim for 
England the honour of the discovery show that Drake in 1579 attained 
to 48° N. lat. The mouth of the Columbia, although Heceta in 1775 
and Vancouver early in 1792, suspected the existence of an important 
river from the general appearance of the bay into which it empties itself, 
was not actually discovered until later in 1792, when a Captain Baker 
of the English merchant service and a Captain Gray, the master of an 
American merchant vessel, entered the wstuary of the river. On the 
priority of Gray’s entry the United States government some years 
later founded its claim to the territory drained by the river and its 
tributaries ; but the river was actually ascended for the first time by 
Lieutenant Broughton, R.N., who a few months after Captain Gray 
had entered its mouth, went up it for above 100 miles, and formally 
took possession of the country in the name of his sovereign George III. 
The sovereignty of Oregon was in 1789-90 a matter of grave dispute 
between the governments of England and Spain, but the question was 
terminated in 1790 by the Convention of Madrid, by which the right 
of exclusive possession was relinquished by both countries. he 
Americans subsequently formed a trading settlement at Astoria, which 
during the war in 1814 was taken possession of by the English, but 
given up at the close of the war. After the treaty with Spain in 1819 
the United States government first set up a claim, founded on the 
right of discovery, and also on their having by the treaty succeeded 
to the Spanish right of occupancy, to the exclusive possession of 
Oregon ; and the claim involved the English and American govern- 
ments on more than one occasion in very serious disputes. The 
question was not finally settled till 1846, when a treaty was concluded 
between the two powers, giving to the United States the entire country 
up to the parallel of 49° N. lat., including therefore the whole tract 
since formed into the territories of Oregon and Washington, but 
reserving to England the free navigation of the Columbia River as a 
line of communication with the Hudson’s Bay Territory ; and Oregon 
was constituted a territory by Act of Congress August 14th, 1848. 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States ; American Almanac ; 
Seventh Census of the United States; Wilkes, Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition ; Greenhow; Falconer; Wallace; T'wiss; 
Nicolay, &c.) ' 

OREGRUND. [Swepen.] ‘ 

OREL, a government of Gréat Russia, situated between 51° 50’ and 
55° N. lat., 82° 50’ and 39° E. long., is bounded N. by Kaluga, N.E. 
by Tula, E. by Tambow, 8.E. by Woronetz, 8. by Kursk, S.W. by 
Tschernigoy, and N.W. by Smolensk. Its area is 18,176 square 
miles; the population was stated to be 1,502,900 in 1846. 

The country has a cosiderable elevation, but it contains no moun- 
tains. There are some chains of calcareous hills, and some eminences 
along the banks of the rivers. The soil is generally sandy, and 
extremely well adapted to all kinds of grain: in some parts it is com- 

osed of compact clay and loam. There is very little unproductive 

nd, and few heaths and morasses, A portion of the surface belongs 
to the basin of the Volga; but the greater part is included in the 
basin of the Dnieper, and slopes to the south. The principal river 
is the Desna, which from Smolensk, p through the circles 
of Briiinsk and Trubtschewsk, where it becomes navigable, and, having 
received several other rivers, runs into the government of Tschernigov. 
The second river is the Oka, which rises on the frontier of Kursk, and 
would be navigable at Orel if the stream were not obstructed by 
numerous mills, It receives several small rivers, ‘by which it is so 
enlarged, that during the whole summer it is navigable for flat- 
bottomed boats of 250 to 400 tons: no part of. it is obstructed by 
rocks, The third principal river is the Sosna, the source of which is 
near that of the Oka; it runs to the north-east, receives on both sides 
several smaller streams, and falls into the Don on the frontier of - 
Woronetz. There are no large lakes, but the province-is extremely 
well watered by streams. It is of a very uniform temperature and 
very healthy. A general failure of the crops is extremely rare. The 
waters are frozen at the end of November, and thaw in the beginning 
of March. 

All kinds of corn are cultivated, a little flax, much hemp, and some 
tobaceo, Horticulture is pretty general; culinary vegetables and 
fruits are cultivated ; also abundance of hops, apples, and cherries, 
and in some parts pears and plums. ‘There are woods and copses in 
all the circles. The commonest trees are birchies, alders, firs, aspens, 
limes, elms, and willows, Oak-forests cover the banks of the Desna, 
but there is so much waste that they are rapidly diminishing. Foxes, 
hares, and quails are abundant. ne horses are a fine breed, fit both 
for draught and the saddle, and there are many studs, which are 
supplied with stallions from other countries, The oxen are large and 
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stones, , and iron. N is made of the | mouths into the Caspian in 47° N. lat, Its entire course, 
roy ery a eee 5 pelea vate rapid and winding, but without falls, is above 1600 miles; its breadth, 


boundary between Europe and Asia. It rises in the Ural Mountains 
in the district of Troitsk, and forming in part of its course the western 
boundary between Orenburg and As itself x errag 


The res make for themselves almost everything that | which is only 60 feet at Orskaia, and 150 feet at Orenburg, increases 


cloth, table-linen, leather, », paper, colours, glass, enware, 
soap, &c. There are we cig hn distilleries. The chief articles 
of exportation are bariron, spirits, mats, cordage, corn, flour, 
hemp, fir masta, balks and tobacco, horses, oxen, tallow, honey, 
wax, &c. All articles of foreign produce are procured from Moscow. 

The inhabitants are partly Great Russians, partly Little Russians 
and Cossacks; the great majority are of the Ruasian Greek Church, 
and the head of the clergy is the bishop of Orel and Sitiwsk. 

Ord, the chief town of the government, is situated in 52° 56’ 40" 
N. lat., 36° 6’ E. long. It stands on the river Oka, where it is joined 
by the Orlik. The houses are in general of wood, and the interior of 
the town is gloomy, Upto the 17th century, Orel seems to have 
an insignificant place; but it was then fortified, and a citadel 
built, part of which still remains. During the wars with the Poles, 
and in the time of the false Demetrius, it was frequently taken and 
retaken. Since that time it has rapidly increased ; in 1840 the popula- 
tion was estimated at 40,000, Great part of the city was destroyed 
by fire June 7, 1548, when 1237 houses, four bridges, and several large 
corn grauaries were burnt. Orel is well situated for trade; it is the 
entrep6t for the corn of Little Russia, and the place from which Moscow 
draws its chief supply. exports are corn, hemp, wine from the 
southern provinces, tallow, butter, honey, wax, wool from Little 
Russia, hogs’ bristles, and leather, There are some manufactories of 
linen, e, and soap. The annual fairs are very well attended. 
Besides the i belonging to the crown, there are 20 churches, 
two of which are of wood, 2 convents, and a bazaar. The streets are 
very badly paved. The town, which is a bishop’s see and the seat of 
government, has a gymnasium, a district school, and a seminary for 
the education of priests for the Greek Church. In the vicinity there 
are public gardens prettily laid out, and commanding good views. 

The other principal towns in this government are Sidwsk, which is 
the see of a bishop, and has 5000 inhabitants, a semivary for 400 pupils, 
eee ee of ap empeee colours, &c.; Bridnsk on the Desna, 
with 5000 inhabitants, has a seminary, a cannon foundry, tanneries, 
and much trade with Kherson; Xaratachef, with e000 7 inhabitants ; 
Trubtschewsk, on the an ancient town, with 3500 inhabitants; 
Dmitrowsk, with 3000 inhabitants ; Liwny, on the Sosna, with 6000 
inhabitants ; Jelez, on the Sosna, with 8000 inhabitants, has a great trade 
in iron wares and corn; Mzensk, at the junction of the Mezna and the 
navigable river Sudscha, has 6000 inhabitants ; Botcnow, on the Nu 
a well-built town, with 14,000 inhabitants. These towns, dndioting 
Orel, are the capitals of circles of the same names. There are 12 
circles in the government. 

ORELLANA, [Amazonas.] 

ORENBURG, a government of Russia, partl in Asia and partly in 
Europe, is situated between 47° and 56° N. it, 50° 20’ and 64° 20’ 
E. long., and is bounded N. by the government of Perm, N.W. by 
Wiatka; W. by Casan, Simbire, Saratov, and Astrakhan; E. and 8, 
by the Kirghiz steppe, and N.E. by Tomsk and Tobolsk. The area of 
the government is 118,094 square miles. If the country of the Uralian 
Cossaks, which is generally looked upon as a dependency of Orenburg, 
and is by some included under that name, be added, the total area of 
Orenburg will amount to 148,317 square miles. The area given above 
is taken from the last official return. But since that return was issued 


burg 
the Samara and the Kindel (which unite before they join the Volga}, 
and measuring 21,393 square miles, is now included in the 
of Samara. A ingly the area of the government of Orenburg is 
reduced to 96,701 square miles, with a population of 1,192,823, It is 
divided into 12 circles. 

Towards the south, in the country of the Cossaks of the Ural, 
the surface is a steppe, which is destitute of trees, and only produces 
the plants peculiar to saline countries. Beyond the mountains it 
is « plain intersected by morasses and a great number of lakes; on the 

side of the mountains the su: is undulating, remarkably 
, and often very picturesque. To the north, where the Ural 
chain enters the government, it is called the Baschkirian Ural; the 
part which runs directly south, parallel with the river Ural to its 
sudden bend from east to weat, is called the Gouberlin Mountains, 
branches of which, stretching from east to west, extend into the 
government, and form what is called the Obchei-Siert. The base 
of the Ural chain is granite; the upper rocks are calcareous and 


of the ment 


ropean govern: 
is fertile, The principal river is the Ural, which forms part of the 
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more figorous to the east than to the west of the Ural chain, In the 
steppes the heat in summer is yery great. The winter is 
cold, and even in summer the nights are cool. Whirl and 
hurricanes are frequent, and transitions from heat to cold are sudden, 
The want of rain and the swarms of locusts are very distressing, 
especially in the south. am 

Natural Productions—Agriculture is tolerably flourishing, and is 
favoured by the goodness of the soil. The chief grains are se barley, 
oats, buckwheat, and millet. The inhabitants grow but little flax, 
hemp, tobacco, and vegetables. The forests are of immense extent, 
but there is an enormous consumption of wood in the forges, for making 
charcoal, for the preparation of tar and potash, and for building houses 
and barks. Game is abundant in the forests, and the lakes abound 
in water-fowl. The golden eagle of the Ural is tamed and trained for 
the chase. The chief wealth of the government consists in its horses 
and cattle. The former, which are of Tartar or Baschkirian breed, 
are handsome and strong; the Baschkirs and Metscheriaks have herds 
of 200, 1000, and even 2000 horses; the Russians, the Cossaks, and 
the Tartars, of 50 or 100 horses. All have great numbers of oxen, 
goats, and more especially sheep, of which a nomad will have from 
500 to 4000, and the stationary inhabitants 400 to 500, The Christians 
possess t numbers of swine; the nomad rears camels or drome- 
daries. The fishery in the Belaia and the Kama suffices for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants; and that in the Ural is a souree of 
considerable advantage to the Cossaks, This government possesses 
likewise great mineral wealth—gold in the Ural Mountains, copper, 
iron, and a great quantity of salt, which is procured from the mines of 
Tletzk, where the rock-salt is found 4 or 6 feet under the sand in beds 
covered with gypsum; the Cossaks however obtain their salt from 
the lakes. The other mineral products are asphalt, sulphur, vitriol, 
marble, alabaster, agates, &c. 

The population is extremely mixed. The great majority are 
Russians; next to them are the Turks or Tartars, and the Baschkirs 
(about 15,000 families), Almost the whole of these ippoanly rude, and 
warlike people inhabit a district at the foot of the Ural chain, which 
is called after them, Baschkiria. They live by the breeding of eattle 
and bees, by the chase, and agriculture. They dwell in the summer 
under tents made of felt, and in winter in villages. Other erases 
of the population are Finns, Cossaks, Teptjiars, Metscheri and 


Kalmuks, Tchonvaches, Tchoremisses, Mordwins, Kissilbaches, and ~ 


Armenians. 
The women are extremely skilful in weaving and dyeing. The 
working of the mines employs a great number of hands. But manu- 


facturing industry properly so-called is exerted chiefly on operations _ 
connected with mining, in smelting-houses and foundries of the Ural 


Mountains, in the manufactory of arms at Zlutoust, and in the 
numerous tanneries, potash factories, and distilleries. Some woollen 
cloth is manufactured for the army. The tallow-melting houses in 
the government are numerous. 

The commerce of the government is carried on partly with the 
nomad tribes, who exchange their horses, cattle, furs, carpets, and 
blankets of felt or wool, for manufactured goods, brass, copper, and 
iron articles, and partly with the Kirghises and 
whose caravans come to Orenburg or Troitsk, the two chief com. 
mercial towns, where there are custom-houses. 
one many a exported to eA on noe pare and 
e Kirghis step; e caravans numbering altogether several thousand 
camels Gaslesive a horses. The articles exported to the interior of 
Russia in Europe are chiefly the mineral products, many of which are 
sent to the ports on the Baltic. The caravans from Bokhara bring raw 
and manufactured silk and cotton, and also Cashmere and Persian 
shawls, indigo, Chinese goods, tea, &c. Asiatic produce is brought to 
the fair of Nijnei-Novgorod by way of Orenburg, the merchandise 
being forwarded thence in waggons. 

For public instuction Orenburg depends on the university of Casan, 
but education is limited. The Nolamnsedeea study at the high 
Siecoh selghete ike parte tee ean nonin ge 

igion. ¢ Tartars, irs, Kalm i and 
Metacherinks are geen one ys : Reh -25: 
e civil government is organised like those in Great Russia, but does 
not extend to the Kirghises and Cossake, These are under a military 
vernor, Whose chief business is to provide for the security of the 
tier, which fs defonded towards the Kirghis ste by a line of 
fortresses, and by the Cossaks, the Metscheriaks, the Baschkirs, and 
the Kalmuks, who in consideration of this service are exempt from 
all taxes to the government, The forts on the line of the Orenburg 
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Nletzkaja-Kreposth to the river Tobol in the 
at the distance of 3 miles from each other. From Iletzkaja- 
Kreposth southward to Gurief on the Caspian, is the line of the Cossaks 
of the Ural, defended in like manner Ls long series of small — 
Orenburg, formerly the capital of the government, is situated in 
51° 46’ N. lat., 52° 31’ E. Neoay in a vast plain near the conflux of the 
Sakmara and the Ural: it is of an oval form, regularly built, and well 
fortified. The population is stated to amount to 20,000. There are 
nine Greek ch es, one Lutheran church and school, a military 
academy for 80 pupils, a great European bazaar with 180 shops in the 
town, and a bazaar on the Asiatic side of the river with 492 shops in 
the Kirghis territory, a league from the town, which is the depét for 
merchandise of Central Asia and of Russia. The Kirghises bring 
een $00,000 and 400,000 broad-tailed sheep, horses, 
of divers colours; the Bokharians bring gold in grains, 
and silver coin, lapis lazuli, precious stones, black lamb- 
ilitary governor resides here. 
capital, a fortified town at the conflux of the Ufa 
has 6000 inhabitants, half of whom are Tartars. The 
institutions and buildings are a gymnasium, a poor-house, a 
seven churches and two convents, It is the see of 
Orenburg, and the residence of the Mohammedan Tartar 


other towns are Wosresensk, population 3500; Alenze- 
north of the government on a feeder of the Bielaia, 
000; Serjinsk, population 3000; and Traitskaja, or 
in the Asiatic part of the government: popula- 
itsk is a fortified town on the left bank of the Oui, a 
of the Tobol. The steep banks of the river are united by a 
which connects the town with the‘Kirghiz steppe, and leads to 
bazaar, in which the products of the steppes of Bokhara 
and other countries of Central — are exposed for sale. 
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ORGON. [Bovcues-pu-Rxé : 

ORIGNY-EN-THIERACHE. [Atswe.] 

ORTHUELA. ALENCIA.} 

ORINO’CO, a large river of South America, which has its origin, 

to the most recent information, not in the centre, but on 
declivity of the eastern part of the mountain system 

called Parime. These mountains spread over a great part of the 

‘ portion of the republic of V Ja, and the north-east 

districts of the empire of i. In they extend nearly 1200 

miles, between 51° and 68° 30’ W. long. Their width varies between 


Few of the hills and ridges rise more than 
id a very few summits attain more than 1000 
The country along the water-courses is thickly 
of the country between them ; 
the savannahs without trees, or only 
low bushes, which however display a great luxuriance 
West of 58° W. long., and near 4° N. lat., a continuous 
begins, which runs westward to 64° W. long. nearly under the 
parallel, and west of 64° W. long. inclines more to the south, so 
near 66° W. long. it reaches nearly to 3° N. lat, 
Sierra Pacaraima. In its eastern part it rises from 
bove ite base, and from 3000 to 4000 feet above 
Farther west it rises several thousand feet above the 
terminates with the Cerro Maraguaca and the Cerro Duida, 
summits attain an elevation of about 10,000 feet, Along the 
southern base of the Sierra ima the Rio Parime runs eastward 
and the Rio Tokoto westward, and by their junction near 60° W. long. 
the Rio Branco, an afiiuent of the Amazonas, is formed. 
The source of the Orinoco has never been visited by Europeans, nor 
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has any information respecting it been obtained from the natives, who 
are au abor race known as the Guaicas, and who have hitherto 
prevented all acceszs to foreigners. It is supposed that this river rises 


near 64° W. long., and between 3° and 4° N. lat. Humboldt advanced 


up the stream as far as the mission of Esmeraldas, and he says that 
some had penetrated several miles farther to the confluence of 
‘the river Chi where the Orinoco is so narrow that the natives 


farther down it divides into two arms, of which that 
which flows to the south-west is called Cassiquiari, and after a rapid 


{Brazit.) The Orinoco 
in a western direction the 


a wide river, runnin; ¢ along 
Parime ountains until it approaches 68° 


‘base of the 


W. long., when it is joined by the Atabapo from the south and by the 
Guaviare from the west. From the confluence of the last-mentioned 
river its course lies to the north, along the western base of the Parime 
Mountains, and in this part its navigability is interrupted by the 
Raudales of Maypures and Atures, between 5° and 5° 40’ N. lat. The 
Raudales are a peculiar kind of cataract. The bed of the Orinoco at 
Maypures and Atures, which is nearly 8500 feet wide, is divided into 
numerous narrow channels by rocks and rocky islands, between which 
the water runs with great rapidity, and forms a succession of small 
cascades. The highest of these cascades does not exceed 9 fest, and 
the river descends at Maypures in about 6 miles only about 30 feet, 
But the velocity with which the confined body of water runs in the 
uarrow channels renders it impossible to ascend the raudale. The 
Raudale of Atures is only half a mile long, and of a similar description. 
Below these raudales the river continues to flow between low but rocky 
banks. Opposite the mouth of the river Meta, which joins it from the 
west, is a powerful whirlpool round an isolated rock, called the Stone 
of Patience, from the circumstance of its generally taking two days to 
pass it at low water. 

Some distance farther down the whole bed of the river is narrowed 
by rocks which advance into it from both sides, and the stream flows 
rapidly through the Narrow of Baraguan, which is 1893 yards wide. 
From the junction of the Apure the course of the Orinoco lies east- 
ward to the point where it empties itself into the Atlantic Ocean. In 
this part of its course the navigation for boats is rendered dangerous 
by the floating rafts, which consist of forest-trees torn from their 
natural seat by the inundations of the river, and covered with aquatic 
plants ; but vessels of 300 tons can ascend as high as the mouth of the 
Apure, Near the town of Angostura the river again runs between 
rocks for a short distance, but though in one place it is not more than 
710 yards wide, this narrow (Angostura) may be passed without danger. 
Below Augostura vessels of considerable burden ascend the river with 
the trade-wind, which blows constantly from November to May; but 
the numerous sand-banks are dangerous when the water is low, 
especially after the month of January. i 

Several islands occur in the Orinoco below Angostura. They are 
generally of moderate size, partly low and partly rocky. About 130 
miles from its mouth the delta of the Orinoco begins. The river sends 
off to the north a branch which soon divides into a great number of 
other branches, all known by the general name of Bocas Chicas (small 
mouths). They are all narrow when compared with the principal 
branch of the river, called Boca de Navios, but most of them are deep 
enough to admit vessels of considerable size. Of late these branches 
have been much frequented by smugglers, but they can only be navi- 
gated under the guidance of the Indians who inhabit the islands of 
the delta, and who are well acquainted with the numerous channels 
which the river has formed in the soft alluvial soil of the delta. The 
Bocas Chicas empty themselves partly into the Atlantic and partly 
into the Gulf of Paria, between the continent of South America and 
the island of Trinidad. Nine of them are rather large rivers: their 
names, enumerating them from east to west, are—Cano de Lauran, 
Cano de Nuina, Cano Chico de Mariusas, Cano Grande de Mariusas 
(navigable), Cano de Macareo (navigable), Cano de Cucuina (narrow, 
but deep), Cano de Pedernales (uavigable), Cano de Manamo Chico, and 
Cano de Manamo Grande. The three last mentioned fall into the Gulf 
of Paria. The Boca de Navios, or principal branch of the Orinoco, 
runs eastward to the ocean, and is divided for a distance of about 40 
miles into two channels by a series of islands which lie nearly in the 
middle of the stream. These channels are known by the Indian names 
of Zacupana and Imataca, and their eastern extremity is not quite 30 
miles from Cape Barima, which is situated at the mouth of the river. 
Both are navigable, but that on the south, called the Channel of 
Imataca, though wider has less water; it is however commonly used 
by large vessels. Each of these two channels is more than 2 miles 
wide, and the whole width of the river, including the islands, con- 
siderably exceeds 5 miles, From this point farther down the breadth 
continues to increase, and at the mouth, between Punta Barima on 
the south and the island of Cangrejos on the north, it is more than 60 
miles wide, The navigable channel, which lies in the middle, is crossed 
by a sand-bar with 17 feet of water, and in breadth varying from 24 
miles to 3 miles ora little more. Within the bar the water deepens 
on the side of the island of jos to 4 and 5 fathoms, and the 
navigable chaunel is more than 12 miles wide. Though no arms branch 
off from the Boca de Navios to the south, the low country which 
extends from the Punta Barima to the mouth of the Essequibo River, 
and is watered by several small streams, is traversed by narrow natural 
canals called ‘etabbos,’ which generally lie parallel to the shores of 
the Atlantic, and connecting the small streams, constitute an internal 
water-communication for small boats between the Orinoco and 
Pomeroon rivers. 

The tributaries of the Orinoco are very numerous, and many of 
them have both a long course and a great volume of water. Those 
which join it on the left are navigable through nearly the Whole of 
their course, and are rarely impeded by rapids; but the rivers which 
fall into it on the right, originating on the elevated region of the 
Parime Mountains, descend from them by numerous rapids and cata- 
racta, so as to be, at least fora great part of their course, entirely unfit 
for navigation. We shall only mention a few of them. 
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The Guaviare rises near 3° N. lat., in the declivities of the Paramo 
of the great chain of the Andes, but the 
part of its course is not known. The lower course of the 
Giiislese deen ust caem $0 Oppose daly bhstaslan 40 Savi jon, but as 
ve yet been established on the banks, it is 
navigated by the native tribes. It falls into the Orinoco near 
4° N, lat, after a course of more than 500 miles. 
The Rio Meta, which joins the Orinoco near 6° N. lat., originates 
ches in the Andes east of Bogota, the capital 
ew Granada, and is said to be navigable for about 100 miles from 
town. The most northern of its affluents however, the Rio 


Casanare; is navigated, as it originates not far from one of the most 
of the Andes, that of Toxillo, which leads 


receives all the waters which descend from a mountain range more 
than 500 miles in length. The Apure itself rises in the Sierra de 
Merida, and runs more than 100 miles along its base to the south-west, 
and afterwards from west to east, collecting in its course all the waters 
which descend from the Andes. Before it joins the Orinoco, after a 
course of about 450 miles, it enters an extremely low and level 
country of considerable extent, which for several months of the year 
is changed into a temporary lake. Through this alluvial country it 
has cut a number of channels, by which it discharges its own waters 
and those brought down by other rivers from the maritime mountains 
of Caracas, Almost all the rivers descending from the last-mentioned 
range unite at one place, a little above St. Jayme, and form a large 
body of water, which, about 30 miles lower down, falls into the 
Apure, about 50 miles from its mouth. All these rivers are navigable 

nearly the whole of their course; they drain the Llanos, a 
country rich in but without agriculture. The Apure is 
navigated up to its junction with the Rio San Domingo, and the latter 
is then navigated to a small place called Torunos, at some distance 
south of the town of Varinas. 

Among the rivers which join the Orinoco from the right, only the 
Caroni requires to be mentioned ; it drains a long valley in the Parime 
Mountains, rising east of the source of the Orinoco, and north of the 
upper branches of the Rio Branco, an affluent of the Guainia, in the 

Pacaraima, and running mostly in a northern direction. The 
current is very swift, and much interrupted by rapids; near its mouth 
ets oneal 165 feet high. The Caroni runs more than 


inches. During the rainy season the Orinoco inundates the test 
part of the Llanos, or plains which lie to the north of it, and likewise 
a portion of the plains which extend west of its middle course to the 
base of the Andes. Immediately after the vernal equinox the rising 
of the water is perceptible: at first it rises slowly, and sometimes the 
river sinks again in April. It attains its highest level in July, and 
remains stationary from the end of July until the 26th of August, 
when it —— to decrease progressively, but more slowly than it 
increased. It is lowest in January and February. At Angostura the 
mean rise does not exceed 24 or 25 feet, but in the upper part of its 
course it rises several feet higher. 

(Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, dc. ; Depon’s Voyage & la Partie 
Orientale de la Terre Ferme dans U Amérique Meridionale ; Schomburgk, 
London Geographical Journal, vol. x.) 

ORISSA. [Hixpusran; Currack.] 

ORKNEY ISLANDS, Scotland, a group of islands lying to the 
north of the north-eastern extremity of Scotland, between 58° 44’ and 
59° 24’ N. lat., 2° 23’ and 8° 24’ W. long. ‘They are separated from the 
mainjand by the Pentland Frith, which is about 7 miles wide at its 
eastern entrance between Duncansby Head and the island of South 
Ronaldsha. The flux and reflux of the water during the run of the 
tides vee a this strait is broken by the Pentland S) which lie 
about 4 miles N.E. from Duncansby Head, and 3 miles S. from South 
Rovaldsha; and farther westward by the islands of Swona and Stroma. 
(Carruyess-sumx.] Strong currents are thus produced in various 
parts of the frith at the same time, a circumstance which causes so 
much in gales of wind as to render the strait dan to deep- 
laden Feasels. There is a lighthouse on the Pentland Skerry. 

The Orkneys consist of 67 islands and islets, 27 of which are inba- 
bited; the remainder, called ‘holms,’ are pasture-grounds. The largest 
of these called Pomona, or Mainland, extends from south-east 
to north-west t 18 miles, and divides the group into two portions. 
The islands between Pomona and the mainland of Great Britain are 


vand the South Isles are very i 


called the South Isles, and those north of Pomona the North Isles. 
Eight of the South Islands and three of the Skerries, and 15 of the 
North Isles, are permanently inhabited. They contained in 1851 a 
population of 31,455, namely :— . 

South Isles.—Swona and Pentland age 57 inhabitants; South 
Ronaldsha, 2465; Burra, 559; Flotta and Fara, 441; Hoy, 1565; 
Gremsay, 286; Pomona, or Mainland, 16,757; Hunda, 5. 

North Isles—Shapinsha, 899 inhabitants; Weir, 62; , or 
Egilsa, 192; Rousa, 937; Enhallow, 24; Eday and Fara, 1016; 
Stronsa, Papa Stronsa, and Lingholm, 1211; Sanda, 2004; North 
Ronaldsha, 526; Papa Westra, 371; Westra, 2088. 

Coast-line, Surface, &c.—Some of the islands have rocky shores pre- 
senting abrupt precipices towards the west. In Hoy these 
rise to the height of 1000 feet. Other islands rise from the shore in 
low rounded hills covered with heath, and with a considerable depth 
of peat-mould. Others are low and flat, with sandy shores. 
are few trees on any of the islands. In the neighbourhood of the 
town of Kirkwall, and on Pomona generally, there has of late years 


i 


several secure and spacious harbours. The harbours are not however 
rate = exoept by enn ee eae a ao Pome 
erring-fishery are St. Margaret’s Hope in Sou an 
Sound in Stronsa. On the island at Hoy there is an excellent and 
spacious harbour called Long Hope. Stromness and Long ss are 
most frequented by shipping. Small lochs are numerous in the islands, 
The Loch of Stennis in Pomona is by far the most important, being 
about 14 miles in circumference. The roads are good. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture—As the Orkneys lie open to the 
Atlantic, and are exposed to the west-south-western gales, which are 
the prevalent winds, the climate is rather wet than cold. Frost rarely 
lasts many days, and the harbours dre open all the year round. The 
winter is disagreeable on account of the frequent rains and storms. 
The spring season also is usually wet and stormy. The summer is 
generally pleasant, the heat moderate, and the weather steady. The 
early part of the autumn is likewise agreeable, but in November the 
bad weather commences. 

The soil of some of the islands is of inferior quality, but that of 
others is excellent. Agriculture is limited to the raising of oats and 
that kind of barley which in Scotland is called bere or big, and to the 
cultivation of potatoes, turnips, and a few other vegetables. 
and bere are exported. Of late years improvements have taken place, 
the opening of a regular steam communication with Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh having given a stimulus to the rearing of cattle, for which 
the islands are peculiarly adapted. Cattle are numerous, but small : 
on several of the es farms the Angus and short-horned breeds have 
been introduced with success, 

Geology, &c.—The geological character of the islands is very simple ; 
the whole group, with the exception of a small granitic district near 
Stromness, consisting of rocks belonging to the old red-sandstone 
formation. The prevailing rock is a species of sandstone flag, much 
charged with argillaceous matter. It occurs in distinct strata, 
slightly inclined, forming hills of small elevation inland, which how- 
ever often present magnificent cliffs round the coasts. The colour 
varies from pale greenish to blackish gray. Occasionally it contains 
bitumen, and it is the repository of remarkable fossil fishes. Connected 
with the sandstone flag are beds of common sandstone of a yellowish 
or tile-red colour. These form the chief part of the mountains of Hoy, 
the highest point in Orkney, and also several headlands in Pomona 
and Eday. Dykes of basalt and greenstone traverse these rocks in 
Hoy and Pomona, The granite tract appears in the form of a chain of 
moderate hills, occupying a length of six miles, and a breadth of from 
half a mile to a mile, and ends at Stromness. It is everywhere in 
immediate contact with a coarse conglomerate, consisting of nodules 
of quartz and fragments of granite and sandstone imbedded in an 
arenaceous base, 

Divisions, Towns, &c,—The Orkney and Shetland Islands form one 
county or stewartry, which returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament, The Orkneys have a resident sheriff-substitute. The 
uiring notice are Kirkwall and Stromness, Xirka 
the chief town of the islands, and a royal and parliamen’ 


only towns 


‘burgh, is 
situated on a bay on the north coast of Pomona, in 59° O No lats 2° 67" 


W. long. It is governed by 2 bailies and 10 councillors, of whom one 
is provost. The population of the parliamentary in 1851 was 
3451. It unites with Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch, and Wick, 
in the return of one member to Parliament. The town consists chi 

of a long narrow street; it contains several good houses and 

and is lighted with gas. Kirkwall is the chief of trade in 
island. On December 31st, 1853, there were as belo 

to the port—22 vessels under 50 tons, te burden 560 tons; an 
21 above 50 tons, aggregate tonnage 1925. During 1853 there entered 
the port 187 sailing-vessels of 9813 tons, and 61 steam-vessels of 15,942 


a 


ORLEANAIS. 


ORMSKIRK. 1s 


pears to have been com- 
menced by Earl Hacon in 1138, but probably only a small portion was 
completed by him. The nave, northern side, and most of the lower 
part of the building, is Norman, or transition to the early English 
style. The upper part is chiefly early English. It is a cruciform 
structure, 226 feet long and 56 feet wide. The building is used as the 
parish church, Close to the cathedral are the ruins of the bishop's 
palace, and of the palace of Earl Patrick Stewart, the last feudal earl 
of Orkney, who was executed for high treason in the reign of James I. 


and France. In 1468 they were mortgaged to Scotland for 50,000 
florins, the dowry of Queen Margaret of Denmark; the pledge was 
and from that time the islands have belonged to 


partly of Scotch and partly of Norwegian 
While the islands belonged to Denmark the Norwegian 
was exclusively in use, but the Norse has been long extinct. 
relics of the Udal tenure, the universal tenure of land among 
the free nations had the north, may however still be sag He ag a 
racter, manners, the inhabitants now differ little from 
the Scotch Se ae 

the island are to be found numerous traces of the early 
and races of Europe, the most interesting memorial of 
whom is perhaps what is:called the ‘ Standing Stones of Stennis.’ The 
is well-known. Cromlechs, tumuli, and Picts- 
are called) have been found in various localities, The 


to, in addition to which may be mentioned 
the island of Westra, of which massive gate- 
eee ewan of the walls aro sill steading, 

dh years ago the inhabitants of the islands derived 
profit from the preparation of kelp. The manufacture is 

tinct, and the uence has been an extension of 
gg ert the rise of the herring- and cod-fisheries into a branch 
importance, Upwards of 700 boats are now 
g-fishery. The cod-fishery is prosecuted in the 
gees of Moy and June, before the great shoals of herrings appear on 

is also of great importance. The women find some 
straw-plaiting. A number of young men leave the 
ter the merchant navy. A few also go every year with 
the i aeage to Davis's Straits. 

Gs, paca orship and Education.—Since = a of the 
present century a great improvement has taken place in the character 
of the instruction given to the inhabitants of the Orkney Islands, The 
movements of the Scottish mainland have extended their 
to the islands, and the ore ye divisions of Presbyterians 
represented. The Established Church has 21 congregations, 
Church 14, and the United Presbyterians have 12; there are 
ot args of Independents. In the united county of 

in 1851 there were 147 day schools with 6501 
180 Sabbath schools with 6527 scholars. 
ANAIS, o former province of France, now forms the depart- 
Lorm-er-Cuer, Loret, and portions of those of Eurg-er- 

Nitvee. It was divided into Orléanais proper, capital 
Gatinais, of which Montargis was the chief town; Beauce, 
Chartres; Dunois, chief town Chiteau-Dun;_Venddmois and 
of which the respective capitals were Venddme and Blois; 

of which the chief town was Romorantin. 

§S, a city in France, capital of the department of Loiret, 

on it bank of the Loire, 76 miles by railway 8. by 

W. from Paris, 70 N.E. from Tours, in 47° 54’ 9” N. lat., 1° 55’ 48” 
elevation of 381 feet above the sea, and had 43,405 
commune at the census of 1851. This town 
of the ancient Aurcianis, which according to 
earlier name of Genabum, a town plundered and 
bu Bell. Gall.’ vii. 3-11); but some recent anti- 
contend that G@ien occupies the site of Genabum. It was 

S by Attila in 451, but relieved by the Romans commanded 
by. who defeated Attila under its walls. Orléans subsequently 

hands of the Franks, and became the 
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capital of a 


ed into the 
. ; The Northmen captured it in 855, and again in 865. 
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important ecclesiastical and feudal period have | gard 


On the accession of Hugues Capet, who had inherited the duchy of 
Orléans, the town became one of the most important places under the 
crown. It was besieged for seven months in 1428 by the English under 
the Duke of Bedford, but they were obliged to raise the siege with 
disgrace by Joan of Arc, and never after recovered their superiority, 
At this time the towm gave the title of duke to a branch of the house 
of Valois, which afterwards came to the throne in the person of 
Louis XII. The town suffered much during the religious wars of 
the 16th century. 

Orléans stands in a plain gently sloping down to the river: the 
circuit of the ramparts, which are now converted into a promenade, 
forms an arc of a circle about three miles in extent. The side of the 
town along the bank of the Loire is about a mile and a half, and the 
length of the principal street from the north entrance into the town’ 
to the bridge over the Loire is about three-quarters of a mile, Orléans 
is surrounded by numerous country-houses, and has large suburbs, 
of which that of Olivet is on the south side of the river. Some parts 
of the town are well laid out, with wide and clean streets and well- 
built houses. The line of street from the Paris road to the bridge is 
on the whole the finest, especially that part which lies between the 
bridge and the Place du Martroy, in which is erected a statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc. But in the older parts of the town the streets are ill 
laid out and ill paved, and the houses are built generally of wood. 
The bridge over the Loire is 1089 feet long and consists of 9 arches, 
of which the central one has 108 feet span. There is a handsome 
quay near the bridge; and between the bridge and the suburb of 
Olivet is a public walk. This suburb abounds with country-houses 
and with nursery-grounds. 

The gothic cathedval of Sainte-Croix is one of the finest religious 
edifices in France. The present structure was commenced by HenrillV., 
and has been only lately finished. The architecture has excited much 
admiration, especially that of the portal entrance; the two towers of 
the front are of surpassing elegance and lightness, The church of 
St.-Agnan, the finest except the cathedral, is a beautiful gothic building, 
although now without nave or steeple. The church of St.-Pierre-le- 
Puellier, the oldest in the town, is remarkable only for its antiquity. 
Other remarkable structures in Orléans are—the church of St.-Euverte, 
now used as a storehouse, while the tower is turned into ashot-foundry; 
the chapel of St.-Jaques, now a salt-store; the town-house, which was 
long converted into a museum and picture-gallery, has been recently 
repaired; the house of Agnes Sorel in the Rue-du-Taboury ; the court- 
house ; and the house of Francois I. in the Rue-de-Recouvrance. The 
town has a public library of 26,000 volumes, a theatre, and a botanic 
en. A new bronze statue of Jeanne d’Arc is about to be erected 
in front of the newly-repaired town-hall. 

The chief manufactures of Orléans are—hosiery, refined sugar, 
vinegar, bleached-wax, blankets, and counterpanes. To these articles 
of manufacture must be added cotton- and woollen-yarn, fine woollen- 
cloths, flannels, hats, files, rasps, and other tools, glue, leather, tin-ware, 
and earthen-ware. There are numerous breweries and dye-houses. 
Trade is carried on in the above articles, and in wine, brandy, corn, 
flour, wool, hides, iron, salt, hoops, dye-stuffs, saffron, fire-wood, timber, 
oak-planks, coals, groceries, and spices. Its situation on the Loire, 
which is navigated by small steamers and communicates with the 
Seine by means of cauals, and on the railway, to which the lines con- 
necting Bourdeaux, Nantes, Lyon, and the south of France with Paris 
converge—renders Orléans the centre of a very considerable commerce 
and of a large transit trade. 

Orléans gives title to a bishop, whose see is the department of Loiret, 
It is the seat of a High Court, which has jurisdiction over the depart- 
ments of Indre-et-Loire, Loiret, and Loir-et-Cher. The University- 
Academy of Orleans has been recently suppressed by a law passed 
under the Empire, and the department of Loiret is now included 
within the limits of the University-Academy of Paris. The town 
also tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a com- 
mercial court, an exchange, a college, a council of prud’hommes, a 
theological college, and gratuitous schools of design and architecture, 

( Dictionnaire de la France.) 

ORLEANS, NEW. [New Orvezans.] 

ORLEANSVILLE. [Atoéxr. 

ORLETON. [Hererorpsuire. 

ORMSBY, GREAT. [Norrovk.] 

ORMSKIRK, Lancashire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Ormskirk, is situated in 53° 34’ N, lat., 2° 52’ 
W. long., distant 42 miles 8. by W. from Lancaster, 219 miles N.W. 
by N. from London by road, and 2124 miles by the North-Western 
and East Lancashire railways, The population of the town of Orms- 
kirk in 1851 was 5548. Ormskirk Poor-Law Union contains 21 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 58,736 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 38,316. The town of Ormskirk is lighted with gas. The church 
is mostly modern, with a few portions of late perpendicular character: 
it has a large western tower at the end of the nave, and another tower 
and spire at the west end of the south aisle. There are chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Unitarians. Near the town 
is a large Roman Catholic chapel, The Free Grammar school, founded 
in 1614, has an income from endowment of about 150/. a year, and 
had 27 scholars in 1852. There are also united charity schools, two 
literary societies, a dispensary, and a savings bank, Hand-loom silk- 
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weaving, rope-making, and brewing are the chief occupations. The 
town-hall was oN in 1779. py is held on Thursday; fairs 
are held on Whit-Monday and Tuesday, and on September 10th. 

ORMUS, or more properly HORMUZ, an island at the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf, is about ten miles from the Persian coast, and about 
twelve miles in circumference. It is a mere “barren rock, without 
vegetation and without soil. Its conical shape and the isolated position 
of the numerous small hills of which the island consists lead the 
spectator to attribute its origin to volcanic agency. The ragged hills 
which line the eastern shores of the island are covered to a considerable 
distance from their base with an incrustation of salt, which in some 
places is as transparent as ice, In other places the surface is covered 
with a thin layer of dusky-red coloured earth, which owes its colour 
to oxide of ah with which the whole surface of the island is 
im As the isiand contains no fresh-water springs the 
inh: ta use the rain-water collected in tanks, which were con- 
atructed above 300 years ago. There is excellent anchorage on the 
north-eastern shore, opposite the town. The fortress is situated about 
$00 yards from the shore, on a projecting point of land, which is 

from the island by a moat, On the plain which stretches 
from it to the hills are the ruins of the once famous town of Hormuz. 
The Imam of Muskat has on of the island. He derives a 
revenue from the salt, which is exported in large quantities. 

Albuquerque took possession of Hormuz in 1507, and of the town 
which was then on it, with the view of preventing the Arabs from 
sending aid to the petty sovereigns on the coast of Malabar, with 
whom they carried on a lucrative commerce. The Portuguese made 
Ormuz the deposit of all kinds of Indian goods, and in a short time 
& populous and rich commercial town rose upon it. The buildi 
covered a space 8 miles in length along the sea-shore and 2 miles in 
width. The town contained 4000 houses and 40,000 inhabitants, and 
its commercial relations extended over all Persia and Mesopotamia to 
Bokhara and Samarkand in Turkistan. In 1622 Shah Abbds, assisted 
by the English, took Hormuz from the Portuguese, demolished the 
town, and transferred its commerce to GomMBROON, 

ORNANO. [Dovezs.] 

ORNE, a department in the north of France, is bounded N. by the 

t of Calvados, E. by those of Eure and Eure-et-Loir, 8. by 
those of Sarthe and Mayenne, and W. by that of Manche. It lies 
between 48° 12’ and 48° 58’ N. lat, 1° 0’ EB. and 0° 47’ W. long. _ Its 
greatest | from east to west is 84 miles; the ave: width is 
28 miles. e area is 2355°6 square miles. The population in 1841 
was 442,072; in 1851 it had fallen to 439,884, which gives 186°74 to 
the square mile, or 12°16 above the average per square mile for the 
whole of France. 

Tho department is formed out of the old duchy of Alengon, the 
northern part of Perche, and a portion of the south of Normandie ; 
and it is named from its chief river, the Orne. It is traversed from 
east to west by a range of wooded hills, which forms part of the 
watershed between the English Channel and the Loire, The highest 
points in this chain do not exceed 1368 feet. The r portion of 
the department lies to the north of the range, from which numerous 
lateral chains spring off in a general north or north-western direction, 
inclosing between them fertile and well-watered valleys. A small 
portion of the department, drained by the Iton and the Rille [Evrr], 
slopes towards the north-east. The other more important rivers to 
the north of the principal range are—the Toucque, the Dive [Cat- 
vapos}, the Aure [Euns], and the Orne, which gives name to the 
department. The Orne rises near and runs through the depart- 
ment past Argentan in a north-west direction, till it enters Calvados, 
where it turns north-by-enst, ing Caen; here it becomes navigable 
and enters the English Channel about ten miles below this town, after 
a course of about seventy miles, Its principal feeders are the Noireau, 
the Aize, and the Odon. That portion of the d ment which 
belongs to the basin of the Loire is drained by the Mayenne and the 
Sanrae ; this last-named river rises near Séez, and runs for some way 
along the southern boundary. There is a great number of in 
the department and several mineral springs, of which that at Bagnotes, 
10 miles from Domfront, is famous for the cure of skin-diseases and 
of rheumatism. The department is crossed by 8 imperial and 14 
departmental roads, and by the railway how in course of construction 
from Le-Mans to Caen, which ‘through Alencon, Séez, and 

tan, and is joined at Séez by a branch line from Chartres, 

he climate is in general temperate but daimp. The spring brings 
cold east winds, white frosts, and rain; the summer is dry and warm, 
but terminates with storms in September ; in autumn the rains begin 
to fall about the middle of October, then succeed white frosts till the 
end of November; in the depth of winter there are continual fogs 
with much rain and snow. e chief grain crops are wheat, mixed 
eorn, rye, and oats, of which in ordinary years the produce suffices 
only for about two-thirds of the consumption. No wine is produced; 
cider is the chief beverage. The number of apple- and pear-trees, 
which are planted along the roads, round the fields, or in quincunxes, 
amounts to several millions. The pasture-land of the department is 
considerable breadth, and in general of good quality; great numbers 
of lean cattle, purchased in the neighbouring departments, are fattened 
for the Paris and Rouen markets; butter and middling cheese 
are made, The plain of Alengon is famous for its saddle-horses of 


the purest Norman breed; in the rest of the department a largo 
number of cart-horses, also of the Norman breed, are reared. Poultry 
of all kinds, mes are abundant. 

The western side of the department is occupied by primitive rocks; 
the eastern side by chalk ; and the valleys of the Sarthe and meen 
formations that intervene between the chalk and the new red-san 
stone, Several iron-mines are worked; marble, granite, porphyry, 
building-stone, marl, kaolin, porcelain-clay, and q) is are 
found ; these last, after being care: eut, get the name of 
Diamonds. The number of smelting~ and forges at the 
iron-works amounts to 49. - 

Besides pig- and bar-iron the industrial products include sheet-iron 
and copper, wire of different kinds, pins and needles, linen, canvass, 
lace, thread, hair-cloth, cotton and woollen-yarn, per, beet- 
root sugar, pottery,and leather. There are 
in the department, Otherarticles of commerce are—corn, cl 
cider, flax, thread, linen, wax, honey, horses, fat-cattle, pigs, poultry, 
goose-feathers, oak staves, timber, and firewood. hs 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— , 


~ Arrondissement C C Population in 1851. | 
1, Alengon 6 108 72,298 
2. Argentan as li 248 106,854 | 
| 8. Domfront . 8 70 138,657 
| 4. Mortagne . . ll 171 122,075 
} ——- | - 
Total =. « | 36 | 597 439,884 
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1. Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the capite 
is ALENgoN. Ca’ es, 16 miles N.W. from Alengon, has Z 
furnaces and fo or man’ the iron-ore raised from the 
mines in the neighbourhood ; a fine feudal castle, of the 14th ry; 
still inhabited; and 2145 inhabitants. Séez, 13-miles N. by E. fron 
Alengon, is a well built episcopal town on the Orne, with one c 
finest gothic cathedrals in Lower N ie, a handsome epise 
palace, a college, two ecclesiastical seminaries, and 4474 inha! 

2. In the second arrondissement, the chief town Argentan, situated 
on a hill above the Orne, 22 miles N. from Alengon, is a clean 
built town, surrounded by old ramparts which form a pleasant 4 
and afford a fine view of the valley of the Orne. It has tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, a college, and 5425 inhabitants in the 
commune; also linen factories, bleach-works, and hag oe besides 
some trade in corn, hides, cattle, poultry, and cheese, od er 
now converted into a prison, the churches of St.-Germain St.- 
Martin, are the most remarkable buildings. Vimoutier, 17 miles N.E. 
from tan, is the centre of an important linen manufacture, and 
has large bleach-works, tan-yards, a tribunal of commerce, and 4110 
inhabitants. — 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town Domfront, situated 
30 miles W. by N. from Alengon, has a tribunal of first instance, a 
college, and 2773 inhabitants in the commune. The town, built on a 
steep rock above the Varennes, a feeder of the Mayenne, is ill-built, 
with narrow, crooked, and steep streets. Theancient church of Notre- 
Dame is the only important structure. In the neighbourhood there 
are iron-forges, glass-works, and paper-mills. Athis, 15 miles N, from 
Domfront, has 4000 inhabitants, who manufacture cl 
casimirs, and other woollen stuffs. La-Ferté-Macé, E. of afr< 
has manufactures of cotton, tape, twist, combs, tobacco-boxes, 
leather, and tiles. The population of the commune is 5197. 
N. of Domfront on the road to Caen, is the centre of a 
manufacture, and has 6113 inhabitants in the commune. ; 
castle of Flers, which was burned during the Chouan war, has been 
lately restored. inchebrai, in the north-west of the bp rte 
the source of the Noireau, has a commercial court and 3783 pit- 
ants, who manufacture nails, hardware, ironmo , cotton : 
woollen stuffs, paper and leather. Robert duke of Normandy 
defeated and taken prisoner in a t battle before 


square of the town. Th 
court-house, the large prison, the markets, and the fountains, 
are fed with water raised from a great depth by a steam 
the most note-worthy objects inthe town. Here also linen is 
manufacture ; pottery and leather are also manufactured ; and 
is some trade in corn, hemp, sheep, pigs, horses, and cattle, 4 
is a well-built town, situated 11 miles 8. from M 
near the forest of Belléme, and has 3143 inhabitants. 
one of the chief towns of Perche, and had strong f 
of which remain. Calico, cotton , linen, canvass, and pi 
the chief industrial products. J/Aigle, prettily situated on 
of two hills, 17 miles N. from Mortagne, is a well-built, clean, 
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town, with a commercial court, a consultative chamber of 
and 5505 inhabitants. The town is traversed by the 
some remains of its inclosing walls and ditches. 
in the centre of the town, is a large brick build- 
for the beautiful gardens and the magnificent 
that surround it than for its architecture. The churches 


The largest pin-factory in 
which has also important po ad of 
ire, ribands, woollen-yarn, leather, and hardware. 
urheod song aomg several copper, tin, and pen ireninee. 
Mortagne, tan-yards, iron-smelting furnaces an 
: 2946 inhabitants. 
department forms the see of the Bishop of Séez; is included 
jurisdiction of the High Court, and within the limit of the 
rersity-Academy of Caen ; and belongs to the 2nd Military Division 
which Rouen is head-quarters. It returns 3 members to the 


eae Assembly of the French empire. 
, NSA. [ARGYLesHiRe.] 
NTES. 


OSIMO. [Ancona.] 4 

OSNABRUCK (generally written Osnabwrg in English) is a province 
of the kingdom of Hanover. It is divided into the following parts :— 
The principality of Osnabriick, 9034 square miles; the lower county 
of Lingen, 1264 square miles; the circles of Meppen and Emsbubren, 
693 square miles; and the county of Bentheim, 399 square miles. 
The area of the whole is 2122 square miles, and the population accord- 
ing to the census of December rd, 1852, amounted to 261,965, 
consisting of 145,497 Catholics, 89,227 Lutherans, 26,519 Calvinists, 
684 Jews, and 38 undefined Christians. The whole country is a part 
of the plain of northern Germany, and is generally poor and sandy. 
The chief produce is live stock, hemp, and lax; and the chief manu- 
factures woollen stockings and linen. 

Osnabriick was formerly a bishopric, being the first see that was 
founded in Saxony by Charlemagne. After the Reformation many of 
the inhabitants embraced the Lutheran faith, and it was decided by 
the treaty of Westphalia that it should be governed alternately by a 
Roman Catholic and a Protestant bishop, the latter to be always a 
prince of the house of Brunswick-Liineburg. As the Catholic bishop 
was generally an old canon and the Protestants always chose a young 
prince, the country remained for a long time under the electoral 
house of Brunswick : the last bishop of that house was the late Duke 
of York, In the year 1802 the country was made over to Hanover 
as a hereditary temporal principality, in consideration of certain 
territorial cessions. It was afterwards annexed first to the kingdom 
of Westphalia and then to the French empire, and was recovered by 
its ancient sovereign on the fall of Napoleon. 

Osnabriick, the capital, is situated in 62° 16’ N, lat., 8° 1’ E. long., 


Navarre who was poisoned by her younger 
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ez, and rendered Calvinism the a ga 04 


an obstinate battle, by the allied army, commanded 
of Wellington, near this town, Feb. 27, 1814. 
{Asruzzo. 
the chief town of the Delegazione of Orvieto, and the 
of a cardinal bishop, in the Papal States, is built on a steep 
which rises aboye the river Paglia, an affluent of the Tiber, about 
N.E. from Bolsena, and has 8000 inhabitants. It is chiefly 
for its anne one cathedral, begun about the end of 
18th century, and towards the middle of the 14th century. 
church was built to commemorate the miracle of the Bleeding 
mentioned in the article Botsexa, and of which it contains 
the magnificent silver Reliquary in the chapel of the 
The ¢, one of the finest in Italy, is orna- 
scal 


and mosaics, The interior contains a very 
ptures of the 16th century, and is enriched 
tiful paintings and other works of art, including the 
i Last Ju Hell and Heaven of Luca 


in thet: 
eto is fertile, and produces a delicate white 

at Rome. Orvieto is evidently of 
erbanum, mentioned by Pliny, is said to 


The has given title to a bishop 
Urbs Vetus in the time of the 
contains 300 square miles, with 26,450 


in a valley on the river Hase. It is surrounded with a wall and ditch, 
and has five gates. Like most of the old German towns it is irregularly 
built. The most remarkable public buildings are—the palace, built 
in 1665, the cathedral, the Roman Catholic church of St, John, the 
Lutheran churches of St. Mary and St. Catherine, and the fine town- 
hall, im which the treaty of Westphalia was concluded at the same 
time as at Miinster. The inhabitants, amounting to about 12,000, 
have manufactures of coarse woollens, leather, linen, and tobacco. A 
railway, in course of construction to connect Emden with the Cologne- 
Minden line, passes through Osnabriick. 

OSSA, MOUNT. [Txessaxx.] 

OSSOLA. [Novara.] 

OSSORY, Iveland, a bishop’s see, in the grchiepiscopal province of 
Dublin, comprises nearly the whole county of Kilkenny, a consider- 
able part of Queen’s County, and a small portion of King’s County ; 
and contains 69 beneficea, The chapter consists of a dean, precentor, 
chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, and seven bendaries. The see, 
which derives its name from an ancient principality, was founded in 
the 5th century at Saigair, now Seikyrauu, or St. Kyran parish, in 
King’s County. In 1052 it was removed to joe in Queen's 
County, and near the close of the 12th century to lrishtown, of 
the present city of Kilkenny. By the Church Temporalities Act the 
see was united to the dioceses of Leighlin and Ferns; and the income 
of the bishop was fixed at 4200/. The cathedral church and bishop's 
residence are in the city of Kitkenny. ; 

OSTENDE, a fortified town and sea-port of Belgium, in the province 
of Weat Flanders, is situated in 51° 14’ N. lat, 2° 55’ EB. long., 12 
miles W. from Bruges, 88 miles by railway through Bruges, Ghent, 
and Malines W. by N. from Brussels, and contains about 15,000 
inhabitants. The town is clean and well-built. It contains a citadel, 
5 squares, 3 churches, a prison, an hospital, and a town-hall, which is 
a large and plain but handsome building. The town stands upon a 
plain, and is entered by four gates. Of late years it has been much 
frequented during the summer as a watering-place; the sea-bathing is 
good, and there are excellent baths. The ramparts form an agreeable 
promenade, but the finest public walk is the Digue, or break-water, 
built nearly parallel to the seaward rampart of the town. The water 
at Ostende is bad. 

Ostende has great facilities for corning on trade with the interior 
by means of canals and railways. e Ostende and Bruges Canal 
allowa, vessels of 300 tons to pass through it to Bruges. The Nieuport 
Canal terminates at Ostende; and by the canal from Bruges to Ghent, 
which is a continuation of the cutting from Ostende to Bruges, and 
which communicates with the Schelde, Ostende is connected with the 
heart of the kingdom of Belgium. The importance of the town has 
very considerably increased since the introduction of railways, by 
which it is connected not only with all the important towns of Belgium 
but also with those of Germany and France. It is also the principal 
landing place for travellers between England, Belgium, and Germany. 
There were 22,665 passengers to and from England in 1849; in 1850 
the number was 26,322, Passenger and mail steamers ply) 
to Dover. The number of ships (not including steamers) that entered 
the harbour in 1849 was 464, and the departures numbered 425, The 
harbour is safe, but the entrance to it is rather intricate. The 
imports consist chiefly of colonial produce, wool, wine, and British 
manufactured goods: the exports are, agricultural produce, linens, 
leather, oak bark, tallow, and salt. ; ‘ 

Ostende was a small village in the 9th century, but two centuries 
later the port was much frequented. Old Ostend was destroyed by 
the sea in 1334, In 1372 the present Ostendé was merely a fishing- 
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It inclosed with walls by Philip the Good in 1445,and] OTAVALO, [Ecvapor.] : 

Poetitea jn 1583 by hho yulaas of Cnages P The Dutch surrendered | OTLEY, West Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, in the of 

the town to the Spaniards after a long siege in 1604. It was taken by | Otley, is finely situated on the right bank of the river in 

the allies in 1706, and in 1715 it was ceded by Holland to the em: 58° 55’ N. lat., 1° 42’ W. long., distant 29 miles W. by 8S. from York, 


peror 

of Germany. Louis XV. took it in 1745, and restored it in 1748. In 

1794 it was taken by the French, and remained in their ion until 

1814, having been unsuccessfully attacked by the English in 1798. 
OSTER. [Czernicor.) 


(GropEeNnacen. } 

OSTERSUND. at 

OSTIA, OS’‘TIUM TIBERI'NUM, the name of the former port of 
Rome, situated at the southern mouth of the Tiber, is 16 miles from 
the capital. The ancient town of Ostia, which was situated below the 
fork of the river, spread in a semicircular form along a bend made by 
the left or southern branch, on a piece of ground slightly elevated 
above the surrounding sand and marshes. Ostia was founded by 
Anous Martius, according to Strabo. Under the Roman empire it 
was a large town, but the site is now marked by mere shapel 


205 miles N.N.W. from London by road. The population of the town 


of Otley in 1851 was 4522. 
The principal establishments in the town are a worsted-mill, a 


paper-mill, and a flour-mill. The town is lighted with gas, The 
parish church, erected in 1507, has an open roof, and a painted east 
window. The north door has a plain Norman arch. There are 


chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, and Reform Methodists, Ind 
Plymouth Brethren, Mormons, and Roman Catholics; a 
school, with a small endowment; National and Infant 
mechanics institute; and a savings bank. Quarter sessions 


( 


te 


county court are held. The market on Friday is well sup with 
corn, cattle, and agricultural produce; cattle-fairs are held alter- 
nate week from Ladyday to Michaelmas. An agricultural is 


held lly in 5 


masses of ruins, Ostia was destroyed by the Saracens in the 5th 
century, and has since then remained in a ruined state. The present 
towml was founded by Pope Gregory IV., a.p. 830, at the distance of 
more than a mile from the ancient city. Under Pope Leo IV. it 
became famous for the defeat of the Saracens. In the 14th century 
it was occupied by Ladislaus, king of Naples. The fortifications were 
restored by Pope Martin V. The present castle was built by Cardinal 
della Rovere. The French, who had seized it, were defeated in 1494 
by the Cardinal, afterwards Julius IL, whose trophies are still in the 
cathedral. There are now about 100 inhabitants at Ostia in winter, 
and about 10 in summer. There is a small cathedral in good taste, 
a bishop's palace, atid a few other habitable buildings. The castle of 
Ostia consists of massive semicircular towers, united by a curtain 
and surrounded by a ditch. The episcopal palace has been recently 
converted into a museum of antiquities by cardinal Pacca. Ostia has 
given title to a bishop since Apostolic times. The bishop of Ostia is 
always a cardinal, and he has the privilege of consecrating the Pope 
after his election. The see has been united to that of Velletri since 
1150. Ofthe remains of ancient Ostia the most interesting are the 
ruins of an ancient temple and of a theatre; in the arena of the 
latter many early Christians suffered martyrdom. A great number of 
fine statues, busts, and sarcophagi were discovered among the ruins of 
the ancient city by excavations made within the century. The mouth 
of the Tiber is now three miles distant fron the present town, (Gell, 
Topography of Rome and its Vicinity.) 1 

OSTIAKS, [Srperia. 

OSTROWA GORELY. [Axevurran Istanps.] 

OSTUNL ([Orranro, Terra DL] 

OSUNA. ([Sevitta.] 

OSWALDTWISTLE. [Lancasnime.] 

OSWEGO, [Canapa; New York.] 

OSWESTRY, Shropshire, a market-town, municipal borough, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Oswestry, is situated 
in 52° 51’ N. lat., 3° 3’ W. long, distant 18 miles N.W. from Shrews- 
bury, 171 miles N.W. by W. from London by road, and 162 miles by 
the North-Western and Shrewsbury and Chester railways. The popu- 
Jation in 1851 was 4817. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen 
and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members 
to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the archdea- 
conry and diocese of St. Asaph. Oswestry Poor-Law Union, which is 
regulated by the provisions of a local act, contains 14 parishes and 
sare with an area of 74,160 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

Oswestry is traditionally said to have received its name from Oswald, 
king of the Northumbrians, who was slain here ina battle with Penda, 
king of the Mercians, whence the place was called Oswald’s Tree. In 
the vicinity of the town is a remarkably fine spring of water, which 
bears the name of Oswald’s Well. The first charter was granted to 
the town in the reign of Henry II., by William, Earl of Arundel, the 
lord of the manor. The son of this nobleman having taken part with 
the barons against King John, the king in 1212 reduced the tewn to 
ashes. Edward L., in 1277, ordered it to be surrounded by a wall and 
ditch. Some portions of this wall are yet standing. The town is 
lighted with and paved, and is increasing in extent, particularly 
on the English side. It contains a town-hall ; a small jail, erected in 
1825; a theatre, and a handsome new market-place. The church, 
erected in the early part of the 17th century, is a commodious struc- 
ture, with a tower. The Rh exe! Primitive, and Welsh Methodists, 
Baptiste, Independents, and Welsh Independents have chapels, The 
Free Grammar school, which is of very ancient foundation, had 48 
scholars in 1853. There are also National, British, and Infant schools; 
a savings bank, a dispensary, and a house of industry, Markets are 
held on Wednesday and Saturday, and fairs eight times in the year. 
Tn the vicinity are corn-mills, paper-mills, and coal-mines. Malt i 
and brick-makiog are carried on. The trade of the town is facili 
by the nae Canal. Races take place annually, in the month of 


ring. P 
O’/'TRANTO, TERRA DI, a province of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, occupies the whole Iapygian, or Messapian peninsula, which 
forms the south-eastern projection, or heel, of Italy. It is bounded 
N.W. by the provinces of Bari and Basilicata, and by the sea on 
other side. Its greatest length is about 100 miles; its general breadi 
varies from 25 to about 35 miles, but south of 40° N. lat..the width 
diminishes rapidly as it approaches Capo di Leuca, the extremity of 
the peninsula. The area of the province is 2871 rg the 
population was estimated in 1851 at 409,000. is 
traversed in its length by a ridge of low calcareous hills, which are 
an offset of the Apennines of Basilicata, and terminate in Cape Leuca, 
There are no rivers properly so called in this peninsula, phage on 
and drainings of the hills on both sides form streams, most of which 
are absorbed by the soil or lose themselves in marshes before ‘reach 
the sea, Nearly the whole of the low tract of land along Bea- 
coast on both sides of the peninsula is unwholesome; but the in- 
terior being more elevated and dry is wholesome, and aces oil in 
abundance, wine, corn, and pasture for cattle. The oil is of the best 
quality ; it is stored in large tanks excavated in the limestone rock at 


“Gallipoli, from which port it is chiefly exported. The best tobacco 


grown in Italy is produced on the table-land above the Capo di 
Leuca. Cotton is cultivated with success, Figs, almonds, carobs, 
oranges, lemons, and other fruits are grown. Mules are bred in great 
numbers. 

The population is distributed among four districts, Lecce, Taranto, 
Brindisi, and Gallipoli, which are subdivided into 180 communes, 
Brindisi, Otranto, and Taranto gives titles to archbishops. The pro- 
vince is within the jurisdiction of the High Civil Court of Trani; in 
other respects its administrative and local governments resemble those 
of the oh? provinces of the kingdom as already explained under the 
head of Naptxs, Kingdom of. 

The principal towns of the province of Otranto are—BrrnpDIsr; 
Lecce; Taranto; and Gallipoli. Gallipoli, a town of considerable 
commercial importance, is built on an insulated rock connected with 
the mainland by a stone-bridge of 12 arches, in about 40° 3! N. lat., 
17° 57’ E. long., on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Taranto. It 
contains, together with the suburb called Lizza, about 13,000 inhabit- 
ants, is a bishop’s see, has a good roadstead and a harbour. Gal. 
is the most trading sea-port in this part of the kingdom. It has 
cisterns cut in the rock for containing the oil, which is the chief 
of the country. The oil is purchased from the growers in and 
the neighbouring provinces, and stored here for export. Gallipoli 
exports oil, wool, wine, and other products of neighbouring provinces. 
Besides the oil-tanks and the bridge, the most noteworthy objects in 
the town are a fountain decorated with ancient bas-reliefs, and the 
castle built by Charles of Anjou. The palm grows luxuriantly about 
Gallipoli. Gallipoli is the ancient Callipolis, The tunny fishery 
employs many persons. Otranto, the ancient Hydruntwm, once a 
flourishing town, has been long in a decaying state chiefly in consequence 
of malaria. The present population hardly exceeds 2000, and the 
surrounding country is marshy, unhealthy, and uncultivated. Otranto 
has an old cathedral, a castle, and a harbour which is not very safe, 
When Otranto was taken by the Turks in 1480 the city had a popula- 
tion of 20,000, of whom 12,000 were massacred ; of the rest some were 
set free on paying a ransom, and the remainder sold as slaves. The 
Turks were driven out of the city and out of Italy the beeitbor, = 
by the Duke of Calabria. In the cathedral (which was oceupied by 
the Turks for a stable) are several antiquities, including some ancient 
mosaics. From Otranto on a clear day the opposite coast of Epirus 
and the lofty Acroceraunian Mountains may be seen. 

Of the other towns the following may be mentioned :—Alessano, 
near Capo di Leuca, with about 7000 inhabitants. Copertino, on the 
road from Gallipoli to Leece, population 4000, was famous formerly 
for its castle, built by Alfonso Castriot, a descendant of Scanderbeg. 
Francavilla, on the road from Taranto to Brindisi, and a short distance 
N.W. from Oria, has with its dependent villages a population of 13,500. 
The town was formerly the property of St. Charles Borromeo. The 
aloe flourishes in the vicinity. Manduria, a few miles 8, by E. from 
Oria, on the road from Taranto to Lecce, is a handsome town of 
about 6000 inhabitants, many of whom are proprietors of estates 
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the neighbourhood. About half a mile from the town is a well 
in the tertiary rock, which preserves a constant level, however much 
r be taken out of it. This well, which is locally called the 
of Venus, is described by Pliny. Manduria retains its ancient 
name; of its massive ancient walls there are considerable remains. 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, who came to Italy to aid the Tarentines 
the Leucanians, fell in battle near Manduria B.c. 338. Martano, 
midway between Lecce and Otranto, has a population of 3000. This 
town and the neighbouring village of Calimera are inhabited by des- 
cendants of Albanian colonies, who still retain the Greek language. 
Mesagne, a town of 7000 inhabitants, situated in a wide plain to the 
west of mrp cr enn ag Taranto, Some think that this town 
i site of the ancient Messapia. The plain between Mesagne 
and Brindisi is naturally fertile, but it is now entirely uncultivated. 
The hills east of Mesagne are covered with trees. Nardo, a few miles 
N.E. from Gallipoli, on the road to Lecce, is a well-built town, with a 
of about 9000. The country about it is covered with olive 
plantations; the town itself has manufactures of cotton-stuffs and 
snuff. Nardo occupies the site of the ancient Neritum ; it gives title 
to a bishop in conjunction with Gallipoli. The marshes between 
Nardo and the sea were formerly remarkable for their phosphorescent 
exhalations, which gave rise to many superstitious notious among the 
peasantry. Oria, midway between Brindisi and Taranto, is an episcopal 
of 6000 inhabitants, built on the site of the ancient Hyria, men- 
Herodotus (vii. 170). It stands on a steep hill, crowned 
old castle and surrounded by lime plantations, vineyards, 
and orchards. The city has a considerable trade in agricul- 
produce, honey, and wax. Ostuni, N.W. of Brindisi, and about 
miles from the Adriatic, is a flourishing town with about 11,700 
itants, several handsome churches and large convents, San Vito, 
of Ostuni: population, 4700. Ugento, an episcopal city of 2000 
inhabitants, retains the name of the ancient Uentum, and is situated 
a few miles N.W. from the Capo di Leuca, the ancient Iapygian pro- 
ae Near Lecce was Rudia, the birthplace of the Roman poet 
us, 

Many of the ‘ maszerie,’ or farm-houses of the province, are built 
like forts, and oceupy a considerable extent of ground, in which the 
country people, in i. ease of a landing being made by the Turkish 
corsairs, to which they were exposed for some centuries, could take 
refuge with their cattle and valuable effects. A wall, high and strongly 
built, forms a quadrangle, against one side of which the dwelling- 
house is built, containing two or three habitable rooms and some- 
times a chapel ; the granaries, stables, and outhouses are on the other 
side, and in the middle of the inclosure is a round or square tower 
two stories high, standing quite alone. 
peninsula of Otranto was anciently called by various names. 

the south-eastern part of it was called Iapygia, the northern 

and the southern, about Tarentum, the country of the 
The whole was called Calabria, from the inhabitants, the 
Calabri, who were most probably a branch of the great Oscan stock. 
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OTTERY ST. MARY, Devonshire, a market-town in the of 
Ottery, is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the river Otter, in 
50° 45’ N. lat., 3° 17’ W. long, 11 miles E. by N. from Exeter, and 
161 miles W.S.W. from London. In 1851 the population of the town 
was 2534, The town is under the management of a Local Board of 
Health. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and di of 

The river Otter is here croased by an elegant iron-bridge 80 feet in 
span, erected in the room of a stone-bridge which was washed away in 
189. The church, formerly collegiate, is a large cruciform edifice in 
the early English style (1336), with an aisle of perpendicular character, 
and two towers for transepta, It has recently been restored. There 
isa Lady chapel. In the church are several ancient monuments, and 
an altar-tomb with the effigy of an armed knight under a rich monu- 
There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
Plymouth Brethren ; also National, British, and Infant schools. 

|, founded in 1546, has an endowment of about 70/. 
a year, and bad 30 scholars in 1850. Samuel Taylor Coleridge was a 
native of the town. The chief occupations are the making of Honiton 
lace and of silk, ially shoe-ribands and handkerchiefs, The market 
is on Thursday ; are held three times a year. 
EMPIRE. (Turxey.] 
OUDE, a kingdom of Hindustan, is bounded S, by Allahabad, N. by 
; E. by Babar, and W. by Delhi. Its greatest length south- 
south-east to north-north-west is about 200 miles; its greatest breadth 
S Aegty veda south is about 130 miles, The area is esti- 
oon, pol 23,738 square miles, The population is estimated at about 
_ Onde was formerly a soubah, or subordinate government, of the 
4 dominions, By various treaties between successive viziers 
East India oe hep became one of those dependent 
{ over which the government have supreme political 
control. In 1819 the prince renounced his nominal allegiance 
to the Mogul, and assumed the title of King. Oude forms a portion 


of the plain of the Ganges. The general character of the country, 
and the capital city, Lucknow, are noticed under HinpusTAN. 

OUDENARDE, [Franpers, East,] 

OUGHTERARD, Galway, Ireland, a small market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on both sides of the Feogh 
rivulet, in 53° 27’ N. lat., 9° 18’ W. long., 17 miles N.W. by N. from 
Galway, 151 miles W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 982. 
Oughterard Poor-Law Union comprises 14 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 172,745 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,896. The town 
has a neat appearance, and contains a small parish church, a spacious 
Roman Catholic chapel, a National school, a court-house, an infantry 
barrack, a dispensary, Union workhouse, and bridewell. Oughterard 
is resorted to by invalids for its chalybeate spring. A lead-mine and 
a quarry of very fine green variegated limestone are in the neighbour- 
hood. The Feogh above the town forms a series of small rapids called 
the Salmon Leaps, and below the town it passes through a natural 
tunnel in the limestone rock. Thursday is the market-day. Quarter 
and petty sessions are held in the town. 

OUJEIN. [Hrxpustay.] 

OULAN ADASSI ISLAND. [Brack Sza.] 

OULCHY. [Atsyz.] 

OUNDLE, Northamptonshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Oundle, is situated on the left bank 
of the river Nen, in 52° 3’ N. lat., 0° 28’ W. long., distant 28 miles 
N.E. from Northampton, 78 miles N. by W. from London by road, 
and 97} miles by the North-Western and Northampton and Peter- 
borough railways. The population of the town in 1851 was 2689. 
The living is a vica in the archdeaconry of Northampton and 
diocese of Peterborough, Oundle Poor-Law Union contains 37 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 69,822 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 15,655. 

The town is nearly surrounded by the river Nen, which is here 
crossed by two bridges on opposite sides of the town: the ‘ North 
bridge,’ over which the road to Peterborough passes, is a fine bridge 
of several arches ; connected with it is a causeway, raised on arches 
over the adjoining flats. The town-hall and the new railway hotel are 
the chief buildings, The church, which is large and handsome, 
consists of a nave with side-aisles, chancel, large transepts, and a 
tower and spire 200 feet high. The building dates from the 13th 
to the 15th century, The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
Baptists, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. Sir W. 
Laxton’s Free Grammar school, founded in 1556, is under the charge 
of a head master and seven other teachers; it has an income from 
endowment of 1561/, 12s. a year, and had 111 scholars in 1853. The 
Grocers’ Company are the patrons. Connected with this school and 
in the lower part of the building is Laxton’s hospital for seven poor 
men and anurse. Latham’s hospital and Blue-Coat school provides 
almshouses for 18 poor women, and clothing and education for 30 poor 
boys. There are National, Infant, and British schools, a parochial 
lending library, a young men’s society, and a savings bank. The 
market-day is Thursday ; fairs are held three times a year, 

OUREM. [(Estremapuna, Portuguese.] - 

OURIQUE. [Atemreso.] 

OUSE, RIVER. [Camermczsntre; Canapa; Yorxsurre.] 

OUSEBURN, GREAT, West Riding of Yorkshire, a village and 
the seat of a Gilbert Poor-Law Incorporation, is situated near the 
head of the river Ouse, in 54° 3’ N. lat., 1° 18’ W. long., distant 
13 miles N.N.W. from York, and 212 miles N.W. from London. The 

ulation of the parish of Great Ouseburn in 1851 was 629. The 

iving is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of 
Ripon. Great Ouseburn Poor-Law Incorporation contains 40 parishes, 
townships, and chapelries, with an area of 52,008 acres, and a popula- 
tion in 1851 of 12,167, The village contains the parish church, 
rebuilt, except the tower and part of the chancel, in 1823; an Inde- 
pendent chapel; and a parish school, A small obelisk here marks the 
source of the Ouse, 

OVADA. [Acgur] 

OVAR. [Berma.) 

OVER. |Cursutre.] 

OVERTON. ([Futrrsatre; Hamesutrr.] 

OVERYSSEL, a province of the kingdom of Holland, situated 
between 52° 6’ and 53° 52’ N. lat., 5° 40’ and 7° 5’ E. long., is bounded 
N. by Friesland and Drenthe, E. by Hanover and Westphalia, S. by 
Guelderland, and W. by Guelderland and the Zuyder-Zee. The area 
is 1282 square miles; the population at the census of December 31, 
1853, amounted to 227,683. It is a low level country, containing a 
few hills, which the inhabitants call mountains. The soil is wet and 
marshy, especially in the eastern part, where are the extensive peat 
moors of Echter and Hardenberg. There are likewise several sandy 
heaths, but near the Yssel there is some rich land which yields rye, 
buckwheat, hemp, and fruits. The chief river is the Yssel, which 
runs along the frontier of Guelderland, and is 500 feet in breadth; it 
is joined at Deventer by the Schiepbeek, and falls into the Zuyder- 
Zee below Kampen; other rivers are the Zwarte-Water, the Vechte, 
and the Linde. The Willemsvaert Canal unites the Yssel and the 
Zwarte-Water. The Yasel is navigated by steam-boats from Arnheim 
to Kampen, and other steamers ply thence across the Zu der-Zee to 
Amsterdam. The province contains several small lakes, The climate 


OVIEDO, 


OXFORD. 


is moist, and rather unhealthy. The products are some corn, flax, 
rape-seed, pulse, potatoes, garden fruits, plums in great abundance, 
and some wood, eepecially oak and alder, There are great numbers 
of wild geese, fish, and bees, The inhabitants derive their chief 
subsistence by cattle breeding and by digging peat for exportation. 
The pastures are very rich, ially in the western parts of the 

wince, and great numbers oxen, sheep, and horses are bred. 
Bousiderable profit is derived from the breeding of bees and the 
fisheries. The manufactures are linen, woollens, cotton, paper, wicker- 
ware, and mats; there are iron-works at Deventer. 

Towns.—Zwolle, the capital of the province, is a well-built town on 
the Zwarte-Water, between the Yssel and the Vechte, It is defended 
by « rampart, which is planted with avenues of trees, and by very 
strong outworks, It has three gatos, leading to as many suburbs, 
ee a house of correction, and a Latin school. The 
i itants number about 17,000, and carry on a considerable trade 
in grain, seeds, cattle, wool, skins, Kc. Besides the ordinary handicrafts 
there are tanyards, sugar and salt refineries; and woollen, cotton, and 
linen factories. Deventer. Almelo, on the Aa, a feeder of the 
Regge, which is a tributary of the Vechte, has about 3500 inhabitants, 
who manufacture woollens and linen. Kampen, is a fortified seaport 
town near the mouth of the Yssel, with a population of about 9000, who 
manufacture woollen-cloth, It is a place of considerable trade; 
steam-boats ply regularly up the Yssel to Arnhem on the Rhine, and 
across the Zuyder-Zee to Amsterdam. Hasselt, on the Zwarte-Water, 
N. of Zwolle, is a fortified town, with about 2000inhabitants. Among 
the other towns are the following :—Enschede, 3000 inhabitants; 
Ommen, 2000 inhabitants; Raalte, 5000 inhabitants in the commune ; 
and Steenwyck, 3500 inhabitants. 

OVIEDO, a city of Spain, capital of the ancient province of Asturias 
and modern province of Oviedo, is situated between the Nalon and 
its affluent the Nora, in 43° 22’ N. lat. 5° 57’ W. long, about 
245 miles N.N.W. from Madrid, 65 miles N, by W. from Leon, and 
20 miles 8.S.W. from the small port of Gijon on the Bay of Biscay. 
It is the see of a bishop, and the residence of the provincial authorities, 
and contained in 1850 a population of 10,500. 

The four priucipal streets of Oviedo branch from a large and hand- 
some plaza near the centre of the city, and terminate in alamedas, or 

ublic walks, which extend respectively S. towards Leon, N. towards 
jon, E. towards Santander, and W. towards Grado. Several other 
streets connect these four main thoroughfares, and the 
whole of them are well-paved and kept clean. Many of the houses 
are old, but they are solidly built, and the architecture is in many 
parts picturesque. An aqueduct, well-constructed of freestone, and 
8 on 41 arches, brings an abundant supply of pure water, 
which is delivered from 11 public fountains. The cathedral is not 
but is a very beautiful specimen of gothic architecture, The 
portion is of the 14th century, subsequent to the building of 
the cathedral of Leon, to which in plan and -size it bears some 
resemblance, but the style of architecture is lighter and more pleasing. 
The western facade is striking, though one of the two towers is 
unfinished, and is terminated by a spire of later workmanship. The 
interior has been disfigured by modern alterations, especially the side- 
chapels, The chapel to the Virgin, now called La Capilla del Re 
Casto (Alonso II., who died in 843), contains the remains of this king 
and of several other of the early princes and- kings of Asturias and 
Oviedo, The churches of San Tirso and San Juan are ancient; also 
the two churches of Santa Maria and San Miguel, on the side of a 
hill called La Cuesta de Naranco, a short distance from the city, are 
very curious and interesting from their great antiquity and their 
peculiar style of architecture, The convent of San Francisco is now 
converted into a hospital, and the ex-college of San Vicente is used for 
government-offices. The convent of San Pelayo has also been con- 
verted to secular uses, The university is a handsome structure, is 
well endowed, and possesses a large and valuable library. The city 
also contains an episcopal palace, a theatre, a military hospital, public 
reading-rooms, and several schools. The manufactures consist of 
linens, woollens, hats, leather, and firearms, A magnificent road 
extends from Leon to Oviedo, and is continued to the small port of 
— The commerce however is very limited. . 
ae of Oviedo is generally assigned to Fruela 1, grandson of 
Pelayo, who is supposed to have built it in a.p, 759, soon after his 
accession to the throne of Asturias. According to other authorities, 
Oviedo was @ considerable town before the time of that sovereign, 
who is said only to have made it the capital of his new conquests 
from the Moors. During the early part of the middle ages Oviedo 
known throughout Christendom as the City of the Bishops 
(‘Civitas Episcoporum’), owing to the great number of dignitaries 
of the church who took refuge there. Oviedo was originally the seat 
of « bishop, but a council having been held there in 901, the bishopric 
by the Pope elevated into an archbishopric, The dignity how- 
ever was in the course of time transferred to the church of Santiago, 
and Oviedo became a bishopric as before. 
(Ford, Handbook of Spain ; Florez, Hepaiia Sagrada, Madrid, 1754.) 
OVIGLIO, [Atxssanpria.]} 


OWHYEE. [Sanxpwicn Istanps.] 
OWSTON, COLNSHIRE. 
OXBOROUGH. [Norroix. 


OXFORD, the capital of Oxfordshire, an episcopal city, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and university town, is situated near the 
junction of the Cherwell with the Thames, in 51° 45’ N, lat., 1° 16’ 
W. long., distant 54 miles W.N.W. from London by road, and 63 miles 
by the Great Western railway, The pot oman of Oxford in 1851 
was 27,978. The city is governed by 10 aldermen and 80 councillors, 
one of whom is mayor; but a co-ordinate jurisdiction over the night 
police, the markets, &c, is held by the university authorities, 
retarns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in 
the archd and di of Oxford. For poor-law purposes the 
city is managed under the provisions of a local Act. _: 
The origin of Oxford is unknown. In the Danish ravages Oxford 
was repeatedly injured or destroyed. Edmund Ironside resided at 
Oxford, where he died in the year 1016, Canute, his successor, held 
the great council of the nation here several times, On the imyasion 
of England by William the Conqueror, the townsmen of Oxford 
refused to admit the Normans, and in the year 1067 the town was 
stormed by William, and the townsmen burdened with a great 
increase of taxation. A castle was built by Robert de Oilli on the 
site now partly occupied by the county jail and the house of 
correction, The foundation of Oseney Abbey by Robert de Oil 
nephew of the builder of the castle, and the erection of a new | 
or palace by Henry I, who was educated in Oxford, contributed e 
three 


the prosperity of the town. In 1142 the empress Maud was b 

in Oxford castle by Stephen. After enduring a siege of nearly 

months, and when the provisions in the castle had been exhausted, 
the empress, on the night of the 20th December, eseaped with three 
attendants, and the castle surrendered next morning, ‘The accommoe- 
dation between Stephen and Henry IL, by which the civil war between 
these princes was terminated, took place at a council held at Oxford, 
In the reign of Edward III. and subsequently there occurred quarrels 
between the students and the citizens, as noticed under OxFoRD 
UNIVERSITY. ‘A 

The doctrines propagated by Wickliffe occasioned, in the reigns of 
Richard IL and Henry IV. and V., much discussion at Oxford, giving 
rise to tumults which, with the civil war of the Roses, several years 
later, much depressed the place, and a dreadful pestilence soon after 
the accession of Henry VIL nearly depopulated the city and the 
colleges, In Mary’s reign, Bishops Ridiey and Latimer, and Arch- 
bishop Cranmer suffe martyrdom at Oxford, in front of Balliol 
College. Near the spot where the martyrs suffered a beautiful me- 
morial cross, in the decorated gothic style, was erected in 1841, from 
the designs of Scott and Moffatt; itis called the Martyrs’ Memorial. 
The structure is hexagonal, and consists of three stories, resting upon 
a platform reached by steps. The height is 73 feet. Statues by 
Weekes of the three martyrs occupy the second story. 

In the civil wars of Charles L, after once or twice changing masters, 
Oxford became the head-quarters of the king, who collected here those 
members of parliament who adhered to him. The members of the 
University rted the royal cause with zeal; but Oxford 
was at last obliged to surrender, after the battle of Naseby, to the 
Parliamentarians under Fairfax. Y 

In the reign of Charles II. two parliaments were held at Oxford, in 
1665 and 1681, In the reign of James II. the University 
resisted the illegal proceedings of that prince, who paid Oxford a visit, 
and sternly rebuked and then expelled the contumacious members, 
whom however, from motives of fear, he afterwards restored. 7 

The city lies on a point of land nearly insulated. On the E, it is 
bounded by the Cherwell, S. by the main channel of the Thames, 
here popularly called the Isis, and W. by the smaller channels of that 
river. A long bridge or succession of bridges over the arms of the 
Thames, and also over the Oxford Canal, is called the Seven Bridges. 
Oxford is irregularly laid out; the two principal lines of street are 
Bridge-street, Fish-street, the Corn-market, and St, Giles’s-street, which 
form one line running from south to north, from the Abi n road 
to the Woodstock and Birmingham road; and (Magdalene) Bridge- 
street and High-street, which run from the London road on the east 
into Fish-street and the Corn-market on the west, thus forming a 
with the line just described, High-street, which bends with py 
curve, and is 3000 feet long, and in parts 85 feet broad, presents a 
splendid series of scholastic and ecclesiastical structures al! 


with quaint old houses, and with shops of modern style. For 
picturesque effect this street is unrivalled in the kingdom, > town 


is nearly surrounded by meadows, 4-eaes 

Oxford has much increased of late years; new streets, elegant 
houses, both in rows and detached, and a number of smaller tenements 
have been erected. ‘The streets are well-paved and cleansed, and are 
lighted with gas. The public buildings, which are numerous, are 
mostly noticed under Oxrorp University. : : 

The cathedral, which ,is,the chapel of Christ's College, and noticed 
under that head, is mostly of Norman date, cruciform, witha tower 
and spire at the intersection of the nave and transepts. The length 
of the building is 154 feet; its breadth 102 feet, On the north of the 
choir are the Dean's chapel and the Lady chapel; on the south side 
are the cloisters of perpendicular character, the chapter-house of the 
early English period, and some other apartments. In the interior are 
many interesting monuments. The cathedral has been newly roofed, 
and otherwise repaired and restored. St, Mary's, the University 
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church, is a singularly interesting edifice: the tower and spire, and 
the chancel are of the decorated style, but the body of the church is 
perpendicular ; the south porch, an incongruous addition with twisted 
erected by Archbishop Laud. The spire is the finest 
exterior ; it has elaborate pinnacles, with statues in 
niches, and bold crockets and finials, St. Martin's, or Carfax church, 
the tower of which, with its illuminated clock, fronts the High-street, 
is usually regarded as the city church, it being attended by the mayor 
and corporation. St. Peter’s-in-the-East is the oldest church in the 
i = It has a of early Norman date; the chancel is wholly 
i the nav. Norman; the south aisle fis of the decorated 
character. years back it was admirably restored. St. Mary 
's church has some beautiful decorated features. When the 
Martyrs’ Memorial, which stands close to it, was built, this church 
mene Aha ear and a new aisle, called the Martyrs’ aisle, 
added. St. Giles’s church is partly of early English date. St. Michael’s 
church is ancient but of different dates. St. Aldate’s church is % 
lecorated style. All Saints’ church, erected from the designs 
ch early in the 18th century, is a curious mixture of 
ic forms. At the time of the Census of 1851 there 
places of worship in Oxford, of which 19 belonged to the 
Established church, 4 to Methodists, 3 to Baptists, 2 to Independents, 
leach to Quakers, Swedenborgians, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 
were 81 day schools, of which 23 were public schools with 
2322 scholars, and 58 were private schools with 1121 scholars. There 
are a book-club, a reading-room, a sayings bank, a house of industry, 
a medical dispensary, a pauper lunatic asylum for the city and 

borough. 


Some remains of Oxford castle and of the ancient town wall, as 
well as of the works raised for the defence of the town in the civil 
war of Charles 1, are still in existence. The town-hall erected in 
1745, and subsequently improved, is a spacious stone building. 
There is a town-jail or bridewell. The county-hall was erected in 
1840 at « cost of 15,0002. The other public buildings are the music- 
hall and the Radcliffe infirmary. The market-days are Wednesday 
and Saturday. Fairs are held three times in the year. The prosperity 
the town depends to a great extent on the University. Consider- 
able traffic is carried on by the river, by the Oxford Canal, which 
here communicates with it, and by railway. Oxford has railway com- 
with the south and west of land, and with Wales by 
Western railway ; and with the north and east of England, 
counties, and Scotland by means of the North-Western 
lines. Quarter-sessions for the city, weekly 
‘or’s court, and a county court are held. 
was founded by Henry VIII. in 1542; the seat 
in the abbey church of Oseney, but removed in 

in Oxford. The diocese includes the counties 
and Bucks, each of which constitutes an arch- 
deaconry. ec consists of the bishop, the three archdeacons, 
dean, chancellor, and eight canons. The income of the bishop 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. The origin of the University of Oxford 
is unknown. It has been said eg ed our elder writers that it 
was founded is statement is now generally 
admitted to be fabulous, but it appears certain that Oxford was a place 
of in the reign of Edward the Confessor, if not earlier. 
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Oxford. When many of these secular scholars resided in one house, 
Pod name of Hall or Hostel (terms —_ are not yet out “4 
governors or principals were a to superintend the 
and the affairs of = hove t is difficult to discover any 

of education in Oxford before the foundation 

co! Walter de Merton. The statutes of this founder 
are well di : and they have been adapted with 
to succeeding times in other coll as well as his. 
en, Vacarius, a Lombard by birth, established a 
w at Oxford. In the time of Henry IIL, we are 
Wood in his ‘Annals’ (vol. i. p. 206) that the number of 
amounted to 30,000; and even when Merton college was 
are said to have amounted to 15,000. (Gul. Rishanger, 
manuscript. Bibl Cott., Claud, D. vi., quoted by Wood, 
266.) These numbers are evidently great exaggerations, 
no doubt that the University was then frequented by a 
r ienbier OP ctcideahg tind taang forvigqnecs resorted to’ $#'tors 


tris and other places. 

earl privileges to the University of Oxford as a 
body is of the 28th Hen. Iff. (Pat. 28 Hen. IIL m. 6, 
concessm Cancellario Universitatis Oxon.’) It was fol- 
by numerous other charters, some of fresh privileges, and others 
of confirmation of the privileges formerly granted. The - 
tion of the assise of bread and beer, and the supervision of weights 

' were granted to the chancellor of the university by 
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___ The same jealousy of the authority of the University which existed 
' sitety nes among en of Cambridge, . 
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also. The quarrels between the scholars and the townsmen often 
broke out into open violence, sometimes accompanied with bloodshed. 
Matthew Paris makes mention of these riots as early as 1240. On 
several occasions the scholars quitted the University for a time. At 
one period théy retired to Northampton, at another to Stamford. The 
most serious riot on record was on the day of St. Scholastica the 
Virgin, February 10th, 1354-55, when many lives were lost. Grosteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in whose diocese the University then was, placed 
the townsmen under an interdict, from which he released them in 
1357, upon condition that the commonalty of Oxford, every year after, 
should celebrate an anniversary on St. Scholastica’s day, in St. Mary’s 
church, for the souls of the clerks and others killed in the conflict; 
and that the mayor for the time being, the two bailiffs, and three score 
of the chiefest burghers, should personally appear on the said day in 
St. Mary’s church at mass, and offer at the great altar a penny each. 
The mayor and commonalty at the same time gave a bond to pay a 
hundred marks yearly to the University, as a compensation for the 
great losses oceasioned by the fray; but the bond was not to be 
enforced so long as the mayor and 62 burghers came yearly and per- 
formed the penance, The penance was mitigated in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and still more subsequently, but the citizens were not 
wholly absolved from it till 1825, when the University seal was affixed 
to an instrument which entirely released them from its observance. 
This University has been long governed by statutes, or bye-laws, 
originated by the university authorities, and confirmed by the charters 
of the kings of England. Those at present in force were drawn up in 
1629, and confirmed by a charter from King Charles L, in 1635. The 
corporation of the University is styled ‘the chancellor, masters, and 
seholars of the University of Oxford.’ The highest officer is the 
i lor, who is elected by the members of convocation. At first 
the election was for one, two, or three years; but afterwards for life. 
The person chosen was a resident member of the University, and 
always an ecclesiastic until the time of Sir John Mason, in 1553, who 
was the first lay-chancellor. Since the time of Archbishop Sheldon, 
in 1667, it has only been conferred upon noblemen of distinction who 
have been members of the University. The vice-chancellor is elected 
for four years, by annual nomination. He is always a resident member 
of the University, and president of one of the colleges. The other 
principal officers are the seneschallus, or high steward; two proctors, 
whose duty is to inspect the conduct of the members of the University 
as to all matters of discipline and good order; four pro-proctors; a 
deputy steward ; a public orator; an assessor; a registrar; librarians 
of the Bodleian and Radocliffe libraries ; keepers and curators of the 
theatre, museums, galleries, &c.; and six commissioners of the markets. 
The constitution of the University differs scarcely at all from that of 
Campriper. There are 19 colleges and five halls at Oxford. As at 
Cambridge the colleges are corporate bodies; but at Oxford the halls 
are not incorporated, and consequently whatever estates or other 
property they possess are held in trust by the University ; in all other 
respects they equal privileges. Previous to the Act 17 and 18 
Vict, cap. 81, August 7th, 1854, every student at the University 
was obliged to have his name entered on the books of some college or 
hall, but by the 25th section of that Act the vice-chancellor is em- 
powered to license Members of Convocation to open their residences, 
if within a mile and a half of Carfax, for the reception of students 
who shall be matriculated, and admitted to all the privileges of the 
university, without being entered as members of any college or hall. 
The Act also provides that after the first day of Michaelmas term 
1854 no oath is to be taken or declaration made on matriculating, or 
on taking the of B.A. Each of the colleges and halls fu 28 
members both for the legislative and executive branch of university 
government. The whole business of the University is transacted in 
two distinct assemblies, termed ‘ Houses,’ namely, the House of Con- 
gregation, and the House of Convocation, which are constituted much 
like the regent and non-regent houses at Campriwcr. The chancellor, 
or vice-chancellor, or, in his absence, one of his four deputies, and the 
two proctors, or, in their absence, their respective deputies, preside in 
both houses, where their presence is necessary on all occasions. The 
business of the congregation includes the reception of statutes framed 
by the hebdomadal council, and their transmission, if approved, to the 
house of convocation. The power of convocation extends to all 
subjects which are connected with the affairs of the University. In 
the enacting of new or the explaining of old statutes, some restriction 
is imposed. If the statute to be explained be a royal, or, as it is 
commonly called, a Caroline statute*, the royal permission is first to 
be obtained. As in congregation, so also in convocation, the chan- 
cellor or vice-chancellor singly, and the two proctors jointly, are 
officially invested with an absolute ~iplive upon all proceedings 
except in elections. In both houses, when the negative of the vice- 
chancellor, or of the proctors, is not interposed (an interposition 
almost as rare as the royal veto in parliament), every question is decided 
by the majority. For the better government of the University, there 
is an hebdomadal council, consisting under the provisions of the Act 
of 1854, of the chancellor, vice-chancellor, the provosts, six heads of 


* The Caroline statutes transmitted by Charles I., and confirmed by convoca- 
tion, are those which relate to the hebdomadal meeting, to the nomination of 
what are called collectors in Lent, to the election of proctors, and to the pro- 
curatorial cycle, 
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colleges or halls, six professors of the university, and six members 
of convocation of not less than five years’ standing. This council 
deliberates upon matters relating to the privileges and liberties of the 
University, and inquires into and consults respecting the due observance 
of statutes and customs. All the letters of the chancellor, in the case 
of ions, which are addressed to convocation, must be sanc- 
tioned by the hebdomadal meeting before they are recited in the 
house. By the Act of 1854 the various colleges and halls are em- 
powered to revise and if deemed requisite to propose alterations in 
the statutes referring to headships, fellowships, and other college 
emoluments; in default of the colleges or halls attending to these 
matters within a specified time, the university commissioners are 
empowered to do so; any alterations proposed .being submitted to 
the Queen in Council for approval. The University is empowered to 

such alterations as it may deem expedient in reference to any 
gift or endowment of more than fifty years’ standing. 

In 1603 King James I, by diploma dated March 12th, granted to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge the privilege of choosing 
two representatives in parliament. The members are chosen by 
the vice-chancellor, doctors, and regent and non-regent masters in 
convocation. 

The number of members on the books in January 1854 was 6259. 
There are four university terms in a year-—Michaelmas term, which 

on the 10th of October, and ends on the 17th of December ; 

term, which begins on the 14th of January, and ends the day 
before Palm Sunday; Easter term, which begins on the 10th d 
after Easter Sunday, and ends on the day before Whit Sunday; an 
Trinity term, which begins on the Wednesday after Whit Sunday, and 
ends the Saturday after the Act, which is always on the first Tuesday 
in July. 


Before a candidate can proceed to the examination for Bachelor of 
Arts, he must have kept 16 terms, unless he be a member of the 
peerage, or the eldest son of a baronet or knight, and matriculated as 
such, in which case three years are sufficient. But in point of fact the 
terms are so reckoned that residence for 12 terms only is necessary 
for any candidate, The candidates have to make responsions, as it is 
prot § that is to undergo a previous examination publicly, by the 
masters of the schools. The final examinations for the degree of B.A. 
are held twice a year, beginning on the 2nd of November, and on the 
Friday which follows the second Sunday after Easter. After the 
candidates have been examined, the names of those who have 
honourably distinguished themselves are distributed in alphabetical 
order into four classes, under the two great divisions of ‘ Literw 
Humaniores’ and ‘Discipline Mathematice et Physice’ In 1850 an 
entire remodelling of the examination statutes took place, by which, 
in 1852, and henceforward, it became necessary for the candidates to 
undergo three public trials before proceeding to their B.A. degree, and 
the range of subjects is made to include law and modern history, and 
is otherwise considerably extended, 

The public buildings belonging to the University are the schools 
with the Bodleian library, the theatre, the Ashmolean museum, the 
Clarendon, Radcliffe’s library, Radcliffe’s observatory, the University 
press, the University galleries, and Taylor institution, The Divinity 
school, with the room above forming part of the Bodleian, was com- 
pleted about the year 1480 : the rest of the schools, with the remainder 
of the Bodleian, early in the 17th century. The Bodleian Library was 
first laid open to the public on November Sth, 1602. It is a very fine 
apartment, and contains a noble collection of printed books and 
manuscripts. Attached to it is the picture gallery of the University. 
The theatre was built by Wren, for Gilbert Sheldon, archbishop of 
Canterbury and a chancellor of the University, in 1669, at an expense 
of 15,000. The a part of this building was used for the uni- 
versity press till 1713. The Ashmolean Museum was built at the 
charge of the University, in 1683, in order to contain the Tradescant 
collection of rarities presented to the University by Elias Ashmole. 
The Clarendon was completed in 1712, partly from the profits arising 
from the sale of Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebel- 
lion,’ the copyright of which was given to the University. The 

for the University was carried on in this building from 1713 
to 1830, when it was removed to the newly-erected printing-house. 
The basgment story of the Clarendon contains at present a police- 
room, and the remainder of the building is appropriated to offices 
for the despatch of university business, and lecture-rooms for the 
professor of ——— philosophy and the readers in mineralogy 
and logy. he munificent founder of Radcliffe’s Library was John 

D., who, by his will, dated 13th September, 1714, appro- 
— 40,0002 for the building and for the purchase of the site ; 

ool. annum for the purchase of books, and 1504, per annum for 
the li ae seen Chee was the architect. The building was 
com ° appropriated to the reception of books in 
Coe ey and natural history. In the area of thislibe a few antique 
marbles are —— with a selection of casts from the best atatues 
of antiquity. Here also is preserved the Corsi collection of specimens 
of the marbles employed in the ornamental architecture of both 
ancient and modern Rome. The Radcliffe Observatory was erected 
out of the funds bequeathed by Dr, Radcliffe, by the trustees of his 
will. It comprises a dwelling-house for the observer, apartments for 
observation and lectures, as well as rooms for an assistant-observer, 


? 


and it is amply supplied with astronomical instruments. Owing to 
the great increase of the printing business the present University 
Press was commenced in 1826. Itis a very extensive quadrangular 
structure, containing, besides the printing-rooms, houses for the su: 
intendents, an ine-house, strong-room for standing &e. he 
University Galleries and Taylor Institution form a magnificent range 
of buildings, erected from the designs of Mr. Cockerell, for the 
of carrying into effect the will of Dr. Randolph, who left a sum of 
money to the University, “for erecting a building for the reception of 
the Pomfret statues,” &c., and that of Sir R. Taylor, who bequeathed 
a sum for “establishing a foundation for teaching the modern 
languages,” and erecting a proper edifice for the same. The bui 
contains also the drawings of Michel Angelo and Raffaele, p 
for the University, the models and casts of Chantrey’s statues, pre- 
sented to the University by his widow, and pictures, engravings, and 
other works of art, presented at various times to the University. The 
botanic garden, containing about 5 acres, was originally the burial 
ground of the Jews in Oxford. : : 

The professors of the University are, like those of Cambridge, paid 
from various sources; some from the psig cic others by the 
crown, or from estates left for that es dai y are—the Regius 

rofessors of divinity, ecclesiastical history, ae 

w, medicine, Hebrew, and Greek; the lady '8 professor 
divinity; the Savilian professors of geometry and astronomy; Dr, 
White's professor of moral philosophy; the Camden of 
ancient history ; Tomline’s prelector in ameter professor of music ; 
two professors of Arabic, one of whom is called the Lord Almoner’s 


reader; a botanical professor; a professor of poetry; a ha 
fessor of modern history; a professor of Anglo-Saxon ; the nome 
professor of common law; a clinical professor; the Aldrichian pro- 
fessors of anatomy, of the practice of medicine, and of chemistry; a 
professor of ig act Sogenny 5 a pr agp of was of Lisl a lecturer 
in anatomy ; Ireland's professor of the exegesis o Scripture ; 
and readers in experimental philosophy, in mineralogy, in geology, 
and in logic. ? 

The following are the colleges and halls of this University; with 
the date of foundation and a few other particulars :— 

University traditionally said to have been founded by Alfred 
the Great, was restored by William of Durham, who died in 1249. 
The present foundation consists of a master, 13 fellows, 17 scholars, 
Gestues with some exhibitioners and a Bible clerk. The buildings 
occupy a conspicuous position in the High-street, with a fron of 
200 feet. Bishop Horne, Dr. Radcliffe, Sir William Jones, and 
Eldon and Stowell are among the eminent men educated at University 
Coll The number of members on the books in 1854, was 277. 

Balliol College was founded by John Balliol (father of John 
king of Scotland) and Devorguilla his wife, between 1263 and 1268, 
The foundation consists of a master, 12 fellows, and 14 scholars, 
besides several exhibitioners, John Wickliffe was master of Balliol 
College; among the more eminent of its list of scholars are Bishop 
Tunstall, Laccineene Coventry, John Evelyn, and B the 
astronomer. The number of members on the books in 1854 was 353. 

Merton , first founded at Maldon, in Surrey, in 1264, was 
removed to Oxford before 1274, by Walter de Merton, bishop of 
Rochester and Lord High Chancellor of England. The foundation 
consists of warden, 24 fellows, 14 post-masters, 4 scholars, 2 chaplains, 
and 2 clerks. , The buildings consist of three courts; the rays i 
containing some of the most ancient and curious structures in ‘ 
Among the more eminent members of this college are Duns Scotus, 
Bradwardine, Wickliffe, Bishop Jewel, Anthony i} Wood, Dr. William 
Harvey, and Sir Richard Steele. The number of members on the 
potieeter College was founded in 1314 by Walter d Stapledon, bishop 

Exeter College was foun in y ter de n, bil 
of Exeter and Lord High Treasurer of England. The founda- 
tion consists of a rector and 25 fellows, besides several scholars and 
exhibitioners. The new front of the college, rebuilt in 1885, which 
is the principal architectural feature, is 220 foul lone. Among the 
more eminent scholars of Exeter College are Sir William Antony 
Ashley, Lord Shaftesbury, and John and Charles Wesley. The number 
of members on the books in 1854 was°487. 

Oriel College was founded by Edward VI. in 1326 for a provost and 
10 fellows; the present foundation consists of a provost, 18 fellows, 
and 24 scholars and exhibitioners. ‘Sir Walter 
Chief Justice Holt, Bishop Butler, and Joseph Warton are among the 
rr a scholars of this college. The number of members in 

854 was 406. y 

Queen's College was founded in 1340 by Robert Eglesfield, confessor 
to Philippa, Queen of Edward III. (from whom it was called Queen’s 
College), for a provost and 12 fellows; the fellows haye been since 
increased to 16, and there are several scholars and exhibitioners. The 
buildings consist of two courts occupying an area of 300 feet long by 
220 feet wide, and are among the most prominent ornaments of the 
3: age Among the more eminent men educated at Queen’s 
College are Cardinal Beaufort, Henry V., Bernard Gilpin, bi 
Compton, Nicolson, Gibson, and Tanner, Archbishop 


ishops 
Addison,’ Tickel, and Collins. The number of members in TH 


was 273, 
New College was founded in 1886 by William of Wykeham, bishop 
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of Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of England, for a warden, 
70 fellows and scholars, 10 chaplains, 3 clerks, and 16 choristers, The 
buildings of New College form the most complete example of a college 


Some additions to the original buildings were made by Wren. 
y Chichele and Warham ; bishops Beckington, Kenn, and Lowth, 
Nicholas Harpesfield, and Pits the biographer are among the more 
eminent of the scholars of New College. The number of members 


College was founded by Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, 
in 1427, for a rector and 7 fellows. The present foundation consists 
of a rector, 12 fellows, 9 scholars, 12 exhibitioners, and a Bible clerk. 
jop Sanderson, and Sir William Davenant are among its eminent 
The number of members in 1854 was 212. 
Souls College was founded in 1437 by Henry Chichele, Arch- 
of Canterbury, for a warden, 40 fellows, 2 chaplains, and 4 
clerks. The buildings are extensiveand magnificent, consisting, 
the inal quadrangle, of a second one erected after the 
of Hawksmoor, and admitted to be one of his most successful 
Linacre, Leland, Sir Anthony Shirley, Archbishop Sheldon, 
Brian pa, Jeremy Taylor, and Reginald Heber, Dr. Syden- 
Chri er Wren, Young, the author of Night Thoughts, 
William Blackstone were members of this college. The 
members in 1854 was 116. 
College was founded in 1456 by William of Waynefleete, 
Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of England, for a 
40 fellows, 30 scholars, called demies, a schoolmaster, an 
ins, a steward, and organist, 8 clerks, and 16 choristers. 
buildings are among the most splendid in Oxford, and the gardens 
without a rival. Cardinals Wolsey and Pole, bishops Warner, 
_ Hough, and Horne, Lily the grammarian, Foxe the martyrologist, 
Hampden, Heylin, Addison, Gibbon, and Chandler are among its more 
eminent members, The number of members in 1854 was 200. 
College was founded in 1509. The present foundation 
consists of a principal and 20 fellows. It numbers among its more 
mem Sir Henry Saville, Sir Henry Spelman, Lord Chan- 
, Burton, the author of the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
Petty, Elias Ashmole, and Dr. Whitaker. The number 
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was originally founded by Cardinal Wolsey in 
100 canons, 10 public readers, 13 chaplains, 
organist, 12 clerks, and 13 choristers. Upon the di of the 
VIIL. seized upon and suspended the foundation. In 
re-established it upon a small scale, but “ this was suppressed 
and in the year following the episcopal see was removed from 
this college, and the church of St. Frideswide was consti- 
cathedral, by the name of the Cathedral Church of Christ, in 
for the maintenance of a dean, 8 , 8 chaplains, a school 
an organist, 8 clerks, and 8 choristers ; together with 100 stu- 
which number one more was added in 1664." (‘ University 
Calendar.) The buildings of this college are by far the most exten- 
sive, and on the whole the grandest in Oxford. The front of the college 
long, the great quadrangle is 264 feet by 261 feet. The hall, 
cent in Oxford, and one of the finest in the kingdom, 
ng, 40 feet wide, and 50 feet high, and contains a noble 
of portraits of the most famous scholars of Christ’s College. 
room is a collection of paintings by the early Italian 
The college church is, as above stated, the cathedral of 
The grounds, which are very extensive, and stretch for some 
Thames, form one of the most popular promenades 


guest 
eminent of its scholars are Bishops Prideaux and 


other divines; of statesmen, Sir Dudley Carleton, 
Godolphin, Lord Bolingbroke, Wyndham, Lord Mansfield, Canning, 
Sir Peel ; of pi hers, philanthropists, and scholars, John 
South, and Camden ; of poets, Sir Philip 
Ben ea Otway. The number of members on the 


was originally founded by Edward III., but having 
ony merge at the Reformation, it was refounded by Sir Thomas 
in 1554 for a president, 12 fellows, and 12 scholars; there are 
of subsequent endowment. Among its more emi- 
are Sir James Harrington, author of ‘Oceana,’ John 
bishop Sheldon, Chillingworth, Derham, author of 
the first Earl of Chatham, and Thomas Warton. 
members on the books in 1854 was 290. 
ee College was founded in 1555 by Sir Thomas White, alder- 
London. 

(all except 13 elected from Merchant Taylors’ School), a rp an 
Idings 
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are spacious and handsome, and the grounds are celebrated as well on 
their own account as for the beautiful views obtained from them. 
Among the more eminent members of the college are archbishops 
Laud and Juxon, Shirley the dramatist, Bulstrode, Whitelocke, Sher- 
rard the botanist, and Dean Tucker. In 1854 there were 329 members 
on the books. 

Jesus College was founded in 1571 by Dr. Hugh Price. The present 
foundation consists of a principal, 19 fellows, and 18 scholars. ‘The 
number of members jn 1854 was 167. 

Wadham College was founded in 1613 by Nicholas Wadham, and 
Dorothy his wife, for a warden, 15 fellows, 15 scholars, 2 chaplains, 
and 2 clerks; there are also several exhibitioners. The buildings, 
which cost the founder 10,816/., form a very pleasing example of the 
later perpendicular style, and the grounds are very beautiful. Among 
the more eminent scholars of Wadham College are bishops Wilkins, 
Sprat, and Seth Ward, Sir C. Wren, Dr. Kennicot, and Harris, author 
of ‘Hermes.’ The number of members on the books in 1854 was 305. 

Pembroke College was founded in 1624, nominally by James I., but 
at the cost of Thomas Tesdale and Dr. Wightwick. The present 
foundation consists of a master, 20 fellows, and 16 scholars. The 
buildings have been recently restored, enlarged, and improved. Among 
the more eminent of the scholars are Sir Thomas Browne, Pym, Shen- 
stone, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and Archbishop Newcome. The number 
of members on the books in 1854 was 218. 

Worcester College was founded in 1714 by Sir Thomas Cookes, of 
Bentley in Worcestershire. The present foundation consists of a 
provost, 21 fellows, 16 scholars, and 3 exhibitioners, The number of 
members on the books in 1854 was 351. 

St. Mary Hall was originally a dependency on Oriel College. The 
present foundation consists of a principal, vice-principal, and 8 scholars, 
but the number will hereafter be increased to six. The number of 
pro cage varies. The number of members on the books in 1854 
was 119. 

Magdalene Hall became an independent hall in 1602. The site of 
the present building, originally that of Hertford College, having lapsed 
to the crown, was obtained in 1816 by the president and fellows of 
Magdalene College, who erected a handsome building for the use of 
the principal and other members of Magdalene Hall, who removed 
there on its completion in 1822. The number of members in 185 
was 265. : 

New Inn Hall was restored for the purposes of academical instruc- 
tion by the late principal, Dr. Cramer, afterwards Dean of Carlisle, 
who erected, at his own expense, a handsome building with suitable 
offices, for the reception of students. The number of members on the 
books in 1854 was 45. 

St. Alban Hall, originally belonging to the nuns of Littlemore, 

some time after the dissolution to the warden and fellows of 
erton College, who established it as an academical hall. The number 
of members on the books in 1854 was 10. 

St. Edmund Hall was, by the Canons of Oseney, devoted to academi- 
cal purposes in 1269. Some time after the dissolution of religious 
houses it passed to Queen’s College, The number of members on the 
books in 1854 was 94. 

OXFORDSHIRE, a midland county of England, is bounded N.E. 
by Northamptonshire, E. by Buckinghamshire, 8. by Berkshire, W. by 
Gloucestershire, and N.W. by Warwickshire. It lies between 51° 28’ 
and 52°10’ N. lat., 0° 50’ and 1° 44’ W. long. The county is very 
irregular in form. The longest straight line that can be drawn on the 
surface of the county measures 51 miles, and extends from the War- 
wickshire border near Upton House to the Thames at Lower Caversliam, 
The area of the county is 739 square miles, or 472,887 statute acres. 
The population in 1841 was 163,127; in 1851 it was 170,363. 

Surface and Geology.—The surface of Oxfordshire is for the most 
part level or gently undulating. A long range of hills runs from the 
left bank of the Evenlode, in the west of the county, northward to 
Chipping Norton, and thence eastward to the neighbourhood of 
Deddington. A low offset runs north-westward near Great Rollwright, 
and connects the range with a group of hills that occupies a consider- 
able district on the north-west boundary, and forms part of the water- 
shed between the Severn and the Thames. Broom Hill, one of the 
highest of these, and the most north-western point in the county, is 
836 feet high. The most southern part of the county is occupied by 
the Chiltern Hills. The north-western slope of these hills is the 
steeper. Nettlebed Hill, near Nuffield, is 820 feet high; Nuffield 
Common has an elevation of 757 feet, The Chilterns were formerly 
occupied by a forest or thicket of beech-trees, which are the trees best 
adapted to the soil. A large part of the surface is now occupied as 
arable land or as sheep-walks. The only other hills worth mention in 
the county are those to the east of Oxford, between the Cherwell and 
the Thames. Shotover Hill, the highest of these, has an elevation of 
599 feet. 

The Chiltern Hills are composed of chalk; from their northern base 
the lower formations of the cretaceous group crop out. The upper 
green-sand is almost lost in the chalk marl which overlies and in the 
gault which underlies it: the gault has been sometimes designated 
Tetsworth clay, from the village of Tetsworth, near Thame, The 
upper division of the oolitic series, comprehending the Purbeck, Port- 
land, and Kimmeridge beds, crops out from beneath the iron-sand. 
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To the east of Oxford the coral rag, ono of the formations of the 
middle division of oolites, forms the elevated platform between the 
valleys of the Cherwell and the Thame, This formation extends 
across the Thames into Berkshire, The blue clay, or Oxford clay, 
which separates the coral rag from the lower oolites, ocoupies the 
middle part of the county. On the eastern side of the county the 
Portland beds of the upper series of oolites rest immediately on the 
Oxford clay, 

The rest of the county, except the valley of the Cherwell above 
Banbury, ia occupied by ¢ lower division of the oolites. The forest 
marble, another formation of this division, has obtained its name from 
Whichwood Forest, near Burford, where it is found. It is a limestone 
susceptible of a tolerable polish, and occasionally used as a coarse 
aii The calcareous slate of Stonesfield, near Woodstock, is 
remarkable for the singular variety of its organic remains, among 
which are the spoils of birds, land animals, Amphibia, sea-shells, and 
vegetables. The t oolite is quarried near Burford, and these 
quarries supplied the stone of which St. Paul’s cathedral (London) is 
built. The lower division of the oolites forms the mass of a well- 
defined range of hills rising from the valley occupied by the Oxford 

. The greater part of the county north of Deddington and 
Chipping Norton is occupied by ferruginous sands and sandstone, 
denuded of the great oolite which usually caps them, The district 
occupied by these oolitic and arenaceous formations contains some of 
the highest hills in the county. 

i phy and Communications.—Oxfordshire belongs almost 
entirely to the basin of the Thames. The Stour, an affluent of the 
Upper Avon, rises just within the north-western boundary at Drayton ; 
and the Ouse, in the upper part of its course, skirts the north-eastern 
boundary, and receives the Ousel, one of its smaller tributaries, from 
that part of the county. The Thames first touches the county a 
little below Lechlade in Gloucestershire, where the navigation com- 
mences, and quits it a little below Henley. The length of its course 
along this county is about 70 miles. [THasezs,] 

The Windrush rises in the Cotswold Hills, and after flowing through 
_ Gloucestershire enters Oxfordshire, passes Burford and Witney, and 

flows by several channels into the Thames, The Lvenlode rises near 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh in Gloucestershire, and enters Oxfordshire about 
9 miles from its source, having previously skirted the border for a 
short distance : its course through Oxfordshire is generally south-east 
and south. It falls into the Thames about a mile and a half east of 
Ensham. The Glyme, one of the tributaries of the Evenlode, after 
Eons Wardens flows through Blenheim Park, where it expands 
into a ree sheet of water. The Cherwell, or Charwell, rises near the 
village of Charwellton, in Northamptonshire, and flows southward 
into the Thames at Oxford. It receives a number of small tributaries. 
The Thame rises at Stewkley, between Aylesbury and Fenny Stratford 
in Buckinghamshire, and flows south-west to the town of Thame, where 
it touches the border of Oxfordshire; for about 5 miles farther it 
skirts the border, and then entering the county flows through it about 
10 miles into the Thames at Dorchester. It is nayigable from Thame 
to Dorchester. 

The Oxford Canal, the only one in the county, commences at Long- 
ford in Warwickshire, where it unites with the Coventry Canal. It 
enters Oxfordshire near the northern extremity of the county, some 
miles north of Banbury, and follows the valley of the Cherwell south- 
ward to Oxford, where it terminates in the Thames. 

The county is well provided with common roads. The principal 
coach-roads are the following :—The road which enters the county at 
Henley-upon-Thames, and runs through Bensington to Oxford, and 
thence Witney into Gloucestershire; the road which runs by 
Tetsworth and Shotover to Oxford, and thenee by Woodstock to 
Gloucestersbire; the road to Birmingham, which runs through 
Bicester and Banbury, 

The Great Western railway runs for about three miles along the 
left bank of the Thames in this county, passing through Goring and 
South Stoke; and from the Didcot station, which is in Berkshire, a 
line runs northward.to Oxford and Banbury, whence it is continued 
by Leamington and Warwick to Birmingham. The city of Oxford is 
connected with the London and Birmingham line at Bletchley by the 
Buckinghamshire railway, which through Bicester and Winslow, 
where it is joined by the Buckingham and Brackley line, which runs 
north-west through these towns to Banbury. Oxford is also connected 
with Worcester and Wolverbampton by the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton railway. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture,—The climate of this county is, on the 
whole, colder than its situation in the central part the island 
would lead one to expect ; still the county may be reckoned amongst 
the most productive agricultural counties of England, and some of the 
land is of a quality which can scarcely be surpassed anywhere, 

The soil may divided into four distinct classes—the rich red 
loam, the stonebrash, the chalky and the irregular loams, and sands | 
and gravels, which cannot be classed with any of the foregoing. The | 
red land is partly in old grass, in which state it is very valuable, and 
partly cultivated as arable land. The stonebrash district, which 
extends from the borders of Gloucestershire across the country to the 
north of Oxford and Witney, is of inferior fertility to the red land; 


but it is easily worked, and, having a porous subsoil, it is not often 


injured by rain, The soil is formed of decomposed chalk and sand- 
stone. The chalk district, in the south-east of the county, is generally 
covered to a certain depth with a light calcareous loam. The low lands 
in the valleys through which the rivers flow are in many places covered 
with the finest herbage, and maintain much cattle. A also is 
cultivated as arable land, and produces great crops of | , clover, 
beans, wheat, and turnips. Besides these distinct soils, there are 
many of a mixed nature varying in texture and rye without any 
regularity. Where they rest on a porous subsoil, they are mostly 
fertile. Some few consist of poor sands or wet clays, which form the 
extremes, and are very unproductive until they are corrected and 
improved by marling or draining, 

The od Bo of Oxfordshire, as well as of most other parts of 
England, have very generally adopted the modern system of cultivation 
by rotation of crops, and new or improved implements of husbandry 
are generally in use, All the usual crops are : 

The fatting of calves, by allowing them to suck the cows, is pre- 
ferred by some farmers to making butter, On the butter-farms man 
pigs are fatted on the skimmed milk. The farm-horses in Oxford- 
shire are mostly good and active. The cows are of various breeds; 
Devonshire and Alderneys are common, The improved short-horns 
are the favourite breed both for the dairy and for calyes. Sheep are 
an important object with the Oxfordshire farmer, and are in general 
well managed. Large hogs are prized; enormous boars are reared 
and fatted to be converted into brawn. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Oxfordshire is divided into 14 hundreds, as 
follows ;— Bampton, west ; Banbury, north; Binfield, south-east; 
Bloxham, north; Bullingdon, cen’ and east; Chadlington, north- 
west; Dorchester, central; Ewelme, south; Langtree, south; Lewknor, 
south-east; Pirton, south-east; Ploughley, north-east; Thame, east; 
Wootton, central; and the city and liberties of Oxford. st 

Oxfordshire contains the city and university of OxrorD, the borough 
and market-towns of Bansury and Woopstock, and the market-towns 
of Bamproy, Bicesrer, Burrorn, Carrrnyva Norroy, HENLEY-UPON- 
Taames, THAME, Watlington, and Wirvey, all of which will be found 
under their respective titles, except Watlington, which we notice here, 

Watlington, population 1884 in 1851, about 15 miles 8.E. from Oxford, 
has a small market which is held on Saturday, and two yearly fairs. 
The market-house is a substantial brick building. The chureh is 
ancient and of mixed styles. The Wesleyan Methodists and Inde- 
pendents haye places of worship, and there are National schools. The 
making of pillow-lace employs a considerable number of females. 

The following are some of the more important villages, with the 
populations of the respective parishes in 1851 :— , £ 

Adderbury, population 2310, about 19 miles N. by W, from Oxford, 
is on the Sorbrook, a feeder of the Cherwell. The church, a good 
gothic edifice, with a lofty octangular spire, stands on an e . 
The chancel was built by William of Wykeham. The W 
Methodists have a chapel, and there are an Endowed and a National 
school, Bensington, or population 1231, about 12 miles 8,S.E. 
from Oxford, is on the left bank of the Thames, a little above Wal- 
lingford, Berkshire, It forms part of the parliamentary borough of 
Wallingford, Bensington, now a mere village, was a place of some 
importance in early times. The West Saxons built a castle here for 
the defence of their frontier; this castle was reduced by the Mercians 
under Offa in 775. The church, which is ancient, has an east window 
of decorated character, There are National schools, and an ancient 
hospital or almshouse, Bloxham, population 1577, about 21 miles 
N.N.W. from Oxford, is situated on a branch of the river Ch 
The church is a handsome building, with an elegant tower and spire, 
195 feet high; the west door has some curious carving in stone re 
senting the Day of Judgment; near the east end of the church is a 
stone cross, There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, 
a National and an Infant school. Caversham, population 1752, is 
pleasantly situated on the left bank of the Thames, about a mile N, 
from Reading. The church is ancient. There are a chapel for Dis- 
senters and schools supported by subscription. Ohalgrove, pop 
616, about 10 miles S.E. from Oxford, has a church of Norman cha- 
racter built of stone. In Chalgrove Field a monument has been erected 
to the memory of John Hampden, who was mortally wounded in a 
skirmish with the Royalists there, arlbwry, population 3179, about 
ed = N.W. from Oxford, a decayed ey tin me a 
church, partly Norman; chapels for eyan Methodists and Quakers; 
an Endowed Grammar school; British and Infant schools; and a Girls 
school, Brewing, malting, and glove-making are carried on, _ 
yearly fairs are held. Chinnor, population 1257, about 18 miles E.S.E. 
from Oxford, at the foot of the Chiltern Hills, has a eburch 
of Norman character, with a clerestory, and at the west end a : 
roofed tower. The Independents have a chapel. Lace: is 
carried on, and once a fortnight a feast or market for the sale of lace 
is held. Chairs, of the kind called Windsor chairs, are t 
Cuddesden, population 1542, about 8 miles E, by S. from Oxford, contains 
the bishop's and a handsome building recently erected for the 


Diocesan Training school, Cuddesden Palace has been and 
enlarged by the present bishop. Ac in the decorated style has 
been added, The windows of the chapel are fitted with pi : 


glass. 
The east window was cronies by Prince Albert. } 
lation 2178, is 17 miles N, by W. from Oxford. There are here 
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corporate town, and sent members to Parliament. Two annual 
are held. The church is ancient. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
jependents have chapels, and there are National schools, a paper- 
mill, a ill, and an extensive patent axletree manufactory. 
Dorchester, population 1061, about 9 miles S.S.E. from Oxford, at the 
of the Thame with the Thames, appears to have been the 

ina of Richard of Cirencester. Foundations of an ancient town- 

wall have been dug up. In Dorchester and its neighbourhood many 
coins and other relics of antiquity have been found. The town was in 
7th century made the seat of a bishopric, which comprehended 
two — doms of Mercia and Wessex. This bishopric was subse- 
imini by the formation of new sees, but was still the 

im England when the seat of it was removed to Lincoln in 
Of the castle not a vestige remains. In 1140 an abbey of 
Canons was founded here: some parts of the building yet 
remain. The church of Dorchester is a very large and curious edifice ; 
ing is imperfect, and the plan of it irregular; at the west end 
is a low tower. The door at the western end of the northern aisle is 
Norman, but the greater part of the church is of later date. On the 
north side of the chancel is the celebrated Jesse window, of richly- 
ae the stone frame-work represents the genealogy of the 
wiour from Jesse, the father of king David. The Grammar school 

s was founded in 1656. There are also National schools. 
annually on Easter Tuesday. There is a modern bridge 
Thames at Dorchester built of Headington stone. Znsham, 
1941, is 6 miles N.W. from Oxford, near the left bank of 
‘Thames. A richly-endowed abbey existed here at an early period. 
the parish church there are chapels for Baptists and Primitive 
Methodists, and National, Free, and Infant schools. Rope-making, 
ing, malting, and brick-making are carried on. Goring, 
993, about 20 miles S.S.E. from Oxford, pleasantly situated 
the left bank of the Thames, has a very ancient and curious chureh, 
for the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, and an Infant 
Numerous Roman coins, vases, and other antiquities have 
here. A station of the Great Western railway is at Goring. 
Handborough, population 1153, about 10 miles N.W. from 
consists chiefly of one long street irregularly built. Many of 
are engaged in ing gloves for the glove-makers of 
There is a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists. Xidlington, 
1494, about 5 miles N. from Oxford, has a commodious and 
eruciform church, with a square tower surmounted with an 
spire; a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists; a National school ; 

a Training school for female teachers. Malting is carried on. 
Nettlebed, population 754, abont 18 miles S.E. from Oxford, a rural 
situated on a considerable eminence, has a handsome parish 
rebuilt in 1846; chapela for Wesleyan Methodists and Bap- 
and a Free school for girls A fair is held on the Monday pre- 
29th. A considerable amount of beech-timber is 
woods. Hook-Norton, jon 1496, is 

N.W. by N. from Oxford. The chu a commodious 
fine tower, was repaired a few years back. There are 
oe for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers; 
National and British schools. Near the village are the remains 

an ancient encampment. Whitchurch, population 893, about 24 
SS.E. Oxford, on the left bank of the Thames, occupies a 
ue situation on the declivity of a hill. The church is a fine 
Norman and early ish dates. There are National 
population 789, about 26 miles N. by W. from 
church in which are some interesting monuments, 
alabaster in memory of the first Earl of Downe and 
esleyan Methodists and Independents have places of 
are National schools. Near the church is Wroxton 
built in 1618, on the site of an Augustinian priory 
13th century. 
for Ecclesiastical and Legal Pwrposes.—The county is in 
Oxford, of which it forms an archdeaconry, and in the 

circuit. The assizes are held at Oxford, where the county jail 
of correction stands. Quarter sessions are held at Oxford 
county courts at Banbury, Bicester, Chipping Norton, 
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Healey Thame, Witney, and Woodstock. Before the Reform | lington, in which Hampde 
Oxfordshire returned nine members to Parliament, namely, two | contests took place in the county di 
two for Oxford city, two for Oxford University, two | 


for the b 

for the borough of Woodstock, and one for the borough of Banbury, 
members are now returned by the county, the place of election 

continuing aa before at Oxford; two for the city of Oxford; two for 


Bicory and Antiquitics,—The county was probably divided between 
two nations, the Catyeuchlani ol the Dobuni; of whom 
jection to the Catyeuchlani, and upon the approach 
Romans, the propretor Aulus Platius, readily submitted 
In the Roman division of the island Oxfordshire was included 
province of Flavia Cwsariensis. 
most remarkable monument of this or an earlier period is the 
wr group of Rolirich or Rowldrich stones, about three miles 


from Chip) Norton. These stones form a ring of about 
appear to have been originally 60 in number; 


there are now however only 24 that are more than one foot above the 
level of the soil, nor do any rise more than five feet above the ground, 
except one, precisely at the northern point, which exceeds seven feet. 
The ancient British or Roman roads which crossed this county were— 
Icknield-street ; Akeman-street ; and three roads of minor importance. 
At Alchester are the remains of a square camp, or station, with a 
ditch and bank, the sides facing the four cardinal points. [BIcEsTER.] 
Roman urns, cojns, and other antiquities have been found at various 
places. There are traces of a Roman camp near Chadlington, in the 
neighbourhood of Chipping Norton ; aud of another near Kiddington, 
between Chipping Norton and Woodstock, which is in excellent pre- 
servation, though little noticed. Tessellated pavements and other 
Roman remains have been dug up at Steeple Aston, at Stonesfield, 
and some other places. 

After the Romans withdrew from the island Oxfordshire was the 
scene of many conflicts, first between the Britons and the Saxons, and 
at a later period between the kings of Wessex and Mercia, of which 
latter kingdom it formed a part. Upon the division of the kingdom 
between Edmund Ironside and Canute (1016), Oxfordshire appears to 
have fallen to Canute; and about this time two great councils or 
assemblies of Danes and English were held at Oxford. At the time 
of the Conquest Oxfordshire was included in the earldom of Gurth, 
the brother of Harold. Of the Saxon and Danish period there are 
several memorials in the encampments and earth-works, which may 
be traced in different parts of the county. Of this description are 
the works at Dyke Hills near Dorchester; at Knolibury Banks near 
Chadlington, to the south of Chipping Norton; and at Mongewell, 
on the Thames, below Wallingford. There are several barrows in 
the county, chiefly on the north-western side. 

Iu the reign of Richard IL. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, was 
defeated at Radcot Bridge, near Bampton, by the insurgent nobles 
(1387). In the War of the Roses a great battle was fought near 
Banbury (1469), between the northern insurgents, under Robin of 
Redesdale, and the Yorkist, or royalist army, under Herbert, earl of 
Pembroke. The earl was defeated and taken, and next day beheaded 
by the rebels. Of the Anglo-Norman period there are several memo- 
rials in the ruins of castles and religious edifices, but none of them of 
great extent. Of Oxford and Banbury castles there are scarcely any 
traces : Dorchester Castle has entirely disappeared. Of Bampton Castle 
there are some remains, [Bameron.] Broughton Castle, near Banbury, 
is surrounded by a broad and deep moat, crossed by a bridge of two 
arches, An ancient tower forms the entrance to the court, and several 
other parts of the ancient edifice are standing, to which some additions 
of a later date have been made. There are castellated or other ancient 
mansions at Castleton, near Chipping-Norton ; the High Lodge, near 
Woodstock ; at Astall, or Asthall, near Witney ; in Holton Park (the 
old mansion), between Stokenchurch and Oxford; and at Stanton 
Harcourt, near Bampton, where is a kitchen resembling the abbot’s 
kitchen at Glastonbury. There are some fragments of Minster Lovel 
House, near Witney. 

The chief ecclesiastical buildings are the churches of Oxford (the 
cathedral especially), Burford, Henley, Dorchester, and Witney. 
Ifley church is principally Norman, with an addition to the chancel 
of early English , and some inserted windows of decorated 
and perpendicular date. The Norman portion is remarkably well 
executed : it has a groined chancel, three fine doorways, and a band- 
some west end. It has been recently restored. Of monastic remains 
there are few. Of Oseney abbey, and of Godstow nunnery, near 
Oxford, the ruins are : Godstow has some historical in 
from its being the scene of the early life of Rosamond, daughter of 
Lord Clifford, the ‘Fair Rosamond’ of Henry IL, the place where 
she retired after Henry's marriage, and of her interment. 

In the civil war of Charles I. this county was the scene of several 
severe contests, The taking of Oxford and its being made the head- 
quarters of the king are noticed under Oxrorb. Sir John Byron, a 
royalist, also took bury and Broughton castles, the former with 
a strong garrison. In 1643 a severe skirmish took place at Caversham 
Bridge between a body of the parliamentary army and a body of the 
king's troops, under Prince Rupert and General Ruthven ; and about 
two months after occurred the skirmish of Chalgrove-Field, near Wat- 
nm was mortally wounded, Several other 
the civil war. , 

Among the many extensive parks splendid mansions in Oxford- 
shire are—Nuneham Park, the seat of G. V. Harcourt, Esq., on the left 
bank of the Thames, at a short distance east of Abingdon; Cud- 
desden Palace, the residence of the bishops of Oxford, which has been 
rebuilt and enlarged by the present bishop, with the addition of a 
decorated gothic chapel, lighted through painted windows of great 
beauty; Ensham Hall, north-east of Witney, the seat of the Karl of 


The | Macclesfield ; Bletchington Park, the seat of Lord Valentia; Ditchley 


Park, east of Charlbury, the residence of Lord Dillon ; Cornbury Park, 
between Whichwood Forest and the Evenlode, which contains the 
mansion of Lord Churchill; Middleton Park, west of Bicester, the 
seat of the Earl of Jersey; Heythorp Park, east of Chipping Norton, 
a residence of the Earl of Shrewsbury; Aynho Park, east of Ded- 
dington, the seat of —— Cartwright, Teg. ; Wroxton Abbey, west of 
Banbury, the mansion of Colonel North ; Upton House, the residence 
of Lord Villiers, situated in the extreme north-west of the county ; an‘ 
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so 
Blenheim, the princely residence of the Duke of Marlborough. Blen- 
Salen is tho ieech secquifions’ svt :tn: the eanale, The estate was 
the nation, and presented to the great Duke of Mar!- 
gb. Vanbragh was the architect of the mansion, which is a 
somewha 


t singular though a i no and ificent pile. 
able i valatings incieding a lane number of 
extensive and beautiful one. 
Statistics ; Religious Education.—According to the 
Returns of the Census in 1851 it appears that there were then in the 
county 504 places of worship, of witch 266 belonged to the Church 
4, 116 to Methodists, 50 to Baptists, 43 to Independents, 
12 to Quakers, and 8 to Roman Catholics, The total number of sittings 
vided was 110,666. The number of day schools was 591, of which 
47 were public schools, with 16,574 scholars, and 344 were private 
schools, with 6924 scholars. Of evening schools for adults there were 


AAMUTO ISLANDS. [Arcutreiaco, Dangerous.) 

PACIFIC OCEAN, THE, extends between America on the east, 
and Asia and Australia on the west. It received this name from 
Magalhaens, the first European who traversed it, and Fhe, having 
trey bad weather and heavy gales in the Strait of Magalhaens, 

into the wide expanse of this ocean with a moderate south-east 
trade-wind, and ey tne h weather without interruption. He accord- 
ingly called it the ific, It is also called the South Sea, because 
vessels sailing from Europe can only enter it after a long southerly 
course, The name of South Sea has been limited in later times to the 
southern portion of the Pacific. 
_ The Pacific is the greatest expanse of water on the globe, of which 
it covers nearly one-half of the surface. The area is roughly estimated 
at nearly 100,000,000 of square miles. Behring’s Strait, its most 
northern boundary, lies between East Cape in Asia and Cape Prince 
of Wales near 66° N. lat., and is less than 40 miles wide. From this 
pole southward the coasts of both continents, which inclose the 
acific, recede rapidly from one another; and at 54° 30’ N. lat, 
between the western point of the peninsula of Alashka and Cape 
Krotzkoi Noss in Kamtchatka, they are upwards of 1200 miles apart. 
Near the northern tropic, Cape San Lucas in California is about 8500 
miles from the coast of China east of Canton; and this may be con- 
sidered as nearly the average width of the Pacific between the tropics. 
Near the southern tropics, Sand Cape in Australia is about 8200 miles 
from the northern coast of Chili: Towards the southern extremity 
the Pacific is divided from the Atlantic by a line drawn from Cape 
Horn to the antarctic circle, and from the Indian Ocean by another 
line drawn from South-West Cape in Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) 
to nd — circle, 
ific does not, like the Atlantic and Indian oceans, send off 
branches which penetrate deeply into the adjacent continents; but 
extensive peninsulas project from the continents which border on it 
on the Asiatic side, and these, together with some adjacent rows of 
islands C far into the sea, separate considerable portions of it 
from the main body of the ocean. Only two peninsulas project from 
the American continent. The peninsula of California divides the Gulf 
of California, and the peninsula of Alashka with the Aleutian Islands 
divides the Kamtchatka Sea from the Pacific. The peninsula of 
Kamtchatka, which projects from the continent of Asia, divides the 
Kamtchatka Sea from the Sea of Okhotsk, which latter is separated 
from the open expanse of the Pacific by the Kurile Islands, The 
western shores of the Sea of Okhotsk are y formed by the island 
or peninsula of Tarakai (or Saghalien), which projects at a very acute 
angle from the continent of Asia; and the islands of Jeso and Nipon 
and the of Corea inclose the Japan Sea on the north, east, 
and sow The Yellow Sea, or Hoang-hai, which is farther south, is 
separated from the Pacific by a series of islands which extend from 
the most southern extremity of the island of Kiusiu to the northern 
extremity of Formosa. This remarkable formation continues still 
farther south, and the Chinese Sea, which extends from the island of 
Formosa on the northern tropic to the equator, must be considered as 
the last link in this chain of sea-basins. On the north the Chinese 
Sea is separated from the Pacific by a single row of islands, and farther 
south by a double and triple row. Thus we find that, though the 
continent of Asia forms the western boundary of the Pacific north of 
ag mene) no _ hs is reargres! washed by that ocean, and 
ores can on reached passing through 
subordinate prt sll ny. Prar pe Mme 
This peculiarity of formation in the western parts of the Pacific 
appears to be mainly, if not exclusively, the effect of volcanic agency. 
The whole of the long series of peninsulas and islands which 


voleanoes or exhibit unequivocal traces of volcanic influence; so that 
in fact we may say that eee of the Pacific is traversed 
by a volcanic chain which extends from the neighbourhood of the 
northern polar circle nearly to the southern tropic, Another series of 
volcanoes surrounds the Pacific on the east, but they gre situated on 


r border | 
the Pacific on the west, from the peninsula of Kamtchatka to the island | 
of New Zealand, with the exception of Australia, contain active | 


18, with 383 pupils, Of Sunday schools there were 314, of which 


221 were in connection with the Church of England, 45 with Method- 
ists, 28 with Independents, and 16 with Baptists, The total number 
of scholars was 19,776. Of li institutions there were 3 in the 
county, with 297 members, and 2014 volumes in the libraries belonging 


to them. 
Savings Banks.—In 1853 the county ponent 7 sai banks, at 
Banbury, Bicester, Burford, Henley-on-Thames, Oxford, Thame, and 


Woodstock. The total amount owing to depositors on 20th Novy, 
1858 was 349,6771. 4s. 11d. 
OXUS, RIVER. [Bapaxusnan; Boxuara; Kutva,] 
OYONNAX. ie ; 
OYSTERMOUTH. agree ae 
OZARK MOUNTAINS. [ARKANsa«s; URL] 


than 20 active volcanoes, connects as it were the American volcanoes 
with those of Asia. The most western volcano, situated on the island 
of Little Sitkhin, is not much more than 600 miles from the series of 
volcanoes which line the eastern coast of Kamtchatka. ’ 
Though the Pacific covers nearly half of the surface of es 
it receives the drainage of a comparatively small portion of the 
In South America the watershed between the rivers which run into 
the Pacific and the Atlantic is nowhere more than 100 miles from the 
shores of the Pacific; while for the greater part it is only about 50 
or 60 miles, and in some places much less, Thus the Pacific receives 
hardly more than one twenty-fifth part of the drainage of 
America. In the Mexican isthmus, as far west as the isthmus 
Tehuantepec, the watershed continues at a short distance from 
Pacific, never receding more than 40 miles, and frequently approaching 
it within less than 10 miles. West of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec it 
anaes recedes farther, and at 20° N, lat. it is more than 300 miles 
m the shores of the Pacific; but farther north it prim 
to a distance varying between 120 and 200 miles. countries of 
the Mexican isthmus, which send their drainage to the Pacific, pro- 
bably constitute not more than one-eighth of that division of America. 
In North America (north of 32° N. lat.) the watershed lies much more 
towards the interior of the continent, being between 35° and 45° N. lat., 
about 750 miles from the Pacific; but farther north it is only about 
350 miles from it. The area of the countries of North America whose 


not quite one-tenth of the drainage of America. 
In Asia the watershed between the rivers which fall into the Aretie 
Ocean on one side, and into the Pacific on the other, is likewise at no 
great distance from the latter, north of the mouth of the river Amur; 
but the basin of this river extends above 1200 miles into the interior 
of Asia, and it is followed on the south by the basins of the rivers 
Hoang-ho and Yantse-kiang, which reach somewhat farther inland. 
The basins of these three rivers, added to those of a few others of 
inconsiderable extent, may comprehend nearly one-seventh of the 
area of Asia, and so much of the.drainage of that continent enters 
the Pacific. In Australia the line which divides the waters which run 
into the Pacific from those which flow off in another direction is hardly 
anywhere 100 miles from the great ocean, except in the north-eastern 
district, where it is about 400 miles: it may be estimated that about 
one-ninth of the drainage of that continent is poured into that sea. 
The eastern, northern, and southern portions of the Pacific Ocean 
are remarkably free from islands. In an extent of sea far exceeding 
the Atlantic in area, and bordering on the western shores of America, 
only a few isolated islands occur, and one considerable group, the 
Galapagos Islands. Between the coast of South America nd Aus- 
tralia, south of 24° S. lat., only the large islands called New Zealand 
are situated; and in their vicinity there are a few small groups and 
islets: in the remainder of this vast extent of sea hardly or five 
islands, or diminutive groups, are known to exist. But that portion 
of the sea lying between the two tropics, and extending from 
western fee the Pacific eastward to 135° W. long., or 
more than half width of the ocean, is abundantly diversified with 
islands of various dimensions. To the north of the equator the islands 
and groups, though numerous, are much less so than to the south of 
the line. The islands of the Pacific are both low and elevated, 
low islands are of very small extent, and are based on coral 
which encircle a small sped of sea. This inclosed space resem’ 
lagoon, and these islands are often called Lagoon Islands, 
proximity to the coralline islands soundings have been 
depth, clearly proving them to he the crests of 
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mountains, with sides of remarkable steepness. Captain Fitzroy found 
no bottom, within a mile and a half of Keeling Island, with a line of 
7200 feet. The volcanic islands are of moderate extent, and generally 
rise to a great elevation in their centre. Besides the different groups 
which lie in a line along its western boundary, and which have been 
already mentioned, several groups of volcanic islands are dispersed in 
the ocean. The groups of this description north of the equator are 
the Bonin Sima, Ladrone, and Sandwich Islands. The Galapagos 
are traversed by the equator. South of the equator are the volcanic 
groups of the Marquesas, Society, Navigator, and Friendly Islands, 
and the solitary Easter Island. Some of these volcanic islands are 
encircled by coral-reefs, as the Society, Navigator, and Friendly 
Islands; others have not such a circle of reefs, as the Sandwich, 
Ladrone, Bonin Sima, Galapagos, New Georgian Archipelago, and New 
Hebrides. The islands which do not belong to the volcanic or lagoon 
islands are few in number: the largest of them is New Caledonia. A 
portion of the Pacific has a peculiar character. Flinders calis it the 
*Corallian Sea,’ and determines its extent by assigning Papua and 
Luisiade as its northern boundary; whilst the north-eastern coast of 
Australia up to Sandy Point (21° 40’ §. lat.) incloses it on the west, 
and on the south a line drawn from Sandy Point to the Island of 
Pines near the southern coast of New Caledonia. On the east it seems 
to terminate at some distance from the New Hebrides. It extends 
more than 1000 miles in length, and about 600 miles in width. The 
whole space is covered with innumerable coral-reefs and banks, which 
have only a few feet of water on them, and are very dangerous to 
the navigator. This is probably both the largest and the most extra- 
ordinary reef in any part of the world. It is divided from the continent 
of Australia by a space of sea free from islands, in general from 20 to 
30 miles, and in some places from 50 to 70 miles wide. This arm of 
the sea has generally a depth of between 10 and 20 fathoms, but this 
depth increases towards the south to 40 and even 60 fathoms. 

Our knowledge of the winds and currents of the Pacific is far from 

ing so complete as that which we possess of the winds and currents 
of Atlantic. Still enough has been ascertained to make us 
acquainted with the principal facta. 

‘The north-east trade-wind seems to be more regular than in the 
Atlantic, and its northern boundary does not vary so much. From a 
earefal comparison of the observations of the most judicious navigators 
made at different seasons, it that in summer this wind extends 
to 27° N. lat., in winter to 26° N. Jat., and in spring only to 20° N. lat. ; 
and that from these limits it does not recede more than three d 
The southern boundary of the north-east trade-wind varies at different 
seasons between 1° and 11° N. lat. ; the mean boundary is between 5° 
and 6° N. lat. ‘ 

The south-eastern trade-wind extends in winter to 254° S. lat., and 
in summer to 2045S. lat. But according to numerous statements, it 
appears that this wind is by no means so regular along its southern 
border as in the Atlantic, and that it is frequently interrupted by 
winds from the west and south-west. The northern boundary of this 
wind also varies considerably at different seasone and under different 
circumstances: it may however be taken to extend generally in summer 
to about 24° N. lat., and in winter to nearly 4° N. lat., while in autumn 
it reaches beyond 54° N. lat. In spring these winds recede to one 


south of the equator. Captain B. Hall observes that towards 


easterly. 

In the Pacific the central line of the region of variable winds and 
calms is about six degrees north of the equator, but the boundaries 
vary greatly; it may however be said generally to range from 4° to 8° 
or 9° N. lat. In passing this region the navigator meets with calms 
interrupted by short squalls, and accompanied by a little rain. 

The south-east trade-wind is only met with from 300 to 400 miles 
the coasts of South America, In the intervening space the wind 
in the direction of the Andes from the south, changing 
day a few points to the west, and in the night freshening 
land. These winds are always very light, and sometimes 

calms. North of Guayaquil the winds always blow 
sou uth-east, and are steady. “The north-east trade-wind 
met with at a distance of above 700 miles from the land. In 

of sea lying between their eastern limit and the coast dif- 
js prevail in the different seasons. From June to November, 
uded, the prevailing wind is from the north-west and west ; 
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in the middle of June. During this season the navigation along this 
coast is very dangerous; there are also few good harbours, and even 
most of them are abandoned by the inhabitants on account of their 
unhealthiness. In the opposite season, from December to May 
included, the prevalent winds between Panama and Cape Blanco de 
Nicoya are north-west and northerly, and they are pretty steady. 
Front Cape Blanco de Nicoya to some distance east of Acapulco the 
winds'blow from east and north-east, generally with moderate 

but they are sometimes interrupted by hard gales from the north-east, 


which are called Papayagos, and are experienced between Cape Blanco 
(9° 30’ S. lat.) and Cape Santa Catherine. They last for several days, 
with a clear sky overhead and a dense red haze near the horizon, 
Other gales of a similar description from the north sometimes occur 
in this season east of Acapulco, opposite the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
whence they are called Tehuantepec gales. West of Acapulco, and 
from 60 to 100 miles from the land, the winds are variable; but the 
prevailing winds blow between south-south-east and west-south-west. 
Nearer the coast, land and sea breezes are met with, blowing from the 
north-west during the day, and from north-east at night, They are 
experienced also east of Acapulco to a distance of about 100 miles, 

The trade-winds also cease at a considerable distance from the 
eastern coasts of Asia, and in the tract of sea bordering on these 
coasts they are replaced by variable winds blowing generally from 
north-west, south-west, and south-east. Along the coasts of Australia 
the winds are very variable. 

In the region south of the trade-winds the weather and the turn 
and succession of the winds are remarkably uniform. North-westerly 
winds prevail, bringing clouds and rain in abundance, South-westerly 
winds succeed them, and partially clear the sky with their fury; then 
the wind moderates, and blows from the south-east quarter, where, 
after a short interval of fine weather, it dies away. Light airs spring 
up from the north-east, freshening as they wear round to the north, 
but soon shifting to the usual quarter, north-west; and between that 
point and the south-west they shift back sometimes for weeks before 
they take another turn round. It never blows hard from east, rarely 
with any strength from north-east, but occasional gales may be 
expected in winter (between June and August) from south-east. 
Heavy tempests blow from west-north-west to south-west. In the 
region north of the trade-winds the winds usually blow from the 
south-west and west, and frequently in gales. When not strong they 
are accompanied with heavy fogs. In the subordinate basins along 
the coasts of Asia—the Yellow, Japanese, and Okhotzk séas—easterly 
winds are rather prevalent. 

We turn now to the Currents of the Pacific. Near the southern 
polar circle a considerable portion of the surface of the ocean is in 
motion at first towards the north, or north-east, and forms a current 
of cold water known as the Antarctic Current, or Antarctic Drift 
Current. North of 60° S. lat. it turns more to the and sets 
towards the coast of South America, where about the parallel of Chiloe 
it divides into two branches, the southern of which runs off southward, 
and continues along the southern coasts of Tierra del Fuego to Cape 
Horn westward, round which it passes with an average rate of a mile 
an hour, and joins probably the South Atlantic Connecting Current. 
This is known as the Cape Horn Current, As the current sets rather 
from the land, it diminishes the dangers which attend the navigation 
along such a rocky coast. But the current is not wide, and from 20 
to 30 miles from the land it is hardly perceptible. The northern 
branch of the Antarctic Current is known as the Peruvian or Hum- 
boldt’s Current, and runs northward along the western coast of 
America as far north as Punta de Parifia, or Cape Blanco (near 5° 
S. lat.). The current extends about 100 miles from the coast, and is 
of moderate velocity, generally not exceeding a mile an hour, It is 
remarkable on account of the cold water which it carries from the 
south to the north ; and it is doubtless to this current that Peru owes 
its comparatively cool climate. The difference of the temperature of 
the water within the current and that of the surface of the ocean 
without the current is considerable. At Callao the former indicates 
62° Fahr., whilst in the same latitude, but about 300 miles from the 
coast, the temperature of the sea is between 77° and 80° Fahr. From 
the Punta de Parifia the current recedes from the coast, running off 
in a north-western direction to the islands of Galapagos, enlarging in 
width, but increasing in velocity to from 2 to 5 miles an hour. 
Though the current has now reached the equator, its temperature has 
not increased. Along the southern shores of Albemarle Island, one of 
the Galapagos, Captain Fitzroy found that the thermometer immersed 
in the sea only indicated 60°, while on the northern shores it stood 
at 80°. The low temperature of the water is believed to be the cause 
ef no coral-reefs being found about the Galapagos, the coral insects 
being unable to sustain so great a degree of cold. From the Galapagos 
the current runs westward towards the centre of the oceav, and 
mingles imperceptibly, somewhere about 107° 30’ W. long., with the 
southern portion of the great mass of inter-tropical waters, having a 
constant westward motion, and known as the Great Equatorial 
Current. 

The Great Equatorial Drift Current flows on both sides of the line, 
forming a belt 3000 miles wide. But it is divided into a southern and 
a northern branch, which are separated by a counter current flowing 
in the opposite direction. The southern branch, or South Equatorial 
Current, for it would be more correct to view the two so-called branches 
as two distinct currents, has its southern limit about 26° S. lat, Its 
general flow is north of west, and it has its greatest velocity towards 
its western end, On its southern side among the Archipelagoes its 
drift is considerably disturbed, in some places, as among the Feejee 
group and the Salomon Islands, it being diverted even eastward, A 
portion of the current, which off the New Hebrides sets off strongly 
to the north-west, is called Rossel’s Drift by German geographers, but 
it scarcely appears needful to. regard it as a distinct current. The 
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northern part of the South Equatorial Current seems to pass by New 
Guinea and into the Indian Ocean, The southern part striking 
Australia by Moreton Bay, is diverted southward and forms 
has been called the Australian Current. It sweeps round the 
south-eastern coast of Australia at the rate of one to two miles an hour, 
but at the southern extremity of the coast turns east to the island 
of New Zealand, which again turns it to the north. It thus appears 
to rotate between Now Zealand and Australia, maintaining a bigh 
temperature, while the interspace, in which no distinct current is 
found, is the favourite ‘middle ground’ of the whalers of Australia 
and New Zealand. On the south of Van Diemen’s Land is a warm 
drift current, which appears to be a connecting current between the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, corresponding to the Southern connecting 
current of the Atlantic. 

The northern branch of the Equatorial Current, or as it is more 
correctly called the Northern Equatorial Current, has its northern 
linsit about 24° N. lat. At its eastern extremity it is comparatively 
weak, but, like the Southern Equatorial Current, strengthens as it 
= West; its greatest velocity appears to be on its southern 

r. Atits western extremity the Philippine Islands form an im- 
penetrable obstacle, and it turns with considerable strength to the 
north. In this direction it sweeps along the Japan Islands at the rate 
of from two to four miles an hour, receiving the name of the Japanese 
Current. It thence proceeds past the Kurile Islands, where a portion 
of it seems to make its way into the sea of Okhotsk, and a somewhat 
larger portion passes into the Sea of Kamtchatka, and with considers 
able velocity through Behring’s Strait; but the main body proceeds 
eastward to the north-west coast of North America, by which it is 
turned southward, and passes along the coasts of Washington, Oregon, 
and California, to about 80° N. lat., where it turns westward and 

¢ the North Equatorial Current. The fact of the North Equa- 
being a revolving and re-entering current was first established 
by Mr. Findlay in 1852, though indications of it had been long before 
made by scientific geographers and navigators of Kurope and America, 
The still central space around which this Northern Equatorial 
current flows forms the great North Pacific whaling ground, corres- 
ing to the smaller whaling ground between Australia and New 
around which the Australian current revolves. A narrow 
current, called the Mexican Coast Current, runs southward along the 
coasts of Mexico and Central America from California, while as it 
es Panamd a counter-current runs northward closer in-shore ; 
appear to be currents connecting the Japanese and Peruvian 
currents, but there is a ae deal of confusion and obscurity in 
relation to the currents about the Bay of Panamdé. We must not 
overlook a current which is set down in the maps of Berghaus, &c., 
Outside the Peruvian Current, about 25° N. lat, 80° W. long. It is 
called Mentor’s Counter Drift Current, from the Prussian vessel by 
Whose commander it was observed ; but its existence does not ap 
to have been corroborated by subsequent navigators, and it may 
been only a temporary drift caused by transient circumstances, 

Another current whose existence has only recently been 
established, is the Equatorial Counter Current, a t belt of water 
thoving with considerable velocity in an easterly direction across the 
entire breadth of the Pacific, and occuping the region of the equa- 
torial calms between 5° and 9° or 10° N, lat. This current traverses 
from east to west the middle of the broad space appropriated to the 
Great Equatorial Current, and, as already mentioned, divides it into a 
nofthern and a southern current, between which it flows in a direction 
opposite to both. Its velocity is greatest at its eastern end, towards 

it has been found to be from two to three miles an hour, 

Of the progress of the tidal-wave of the Pacific, our knowledge is 
but imperfect. According to Dr. Whewell its generai direction is 
from east to west, but its heights are small. He traces it along the 
western coust of America Acapulco southward along South 
America to Cape Horn; and northward from Acapulco along 
the coast of North America, and thence westward by the Aleutian 
Archipelago to Kamtchatka, 

The warmth-equator, or line of greatest heat of the water of the 
Pacific, is by no nieans coincident with the terrestrial equator, being 
north of it east of 150° W. long., and south of it west of that 
tieridiati. On this line the minimum heat, 81° 7’, occurs between the 
Galapagos and Sandwich Islands; and the maximum, 88° 5’ at New 
Guinea. The current which sets northward through Behring’s Strait 
prevents the ice of the Arctic Polar Sea from passing southward into 
the Kamtchatka Sea. On the opposite side the floating masses of ice 
of the Antarctic Polar Sea are frequently met with towards the 
American const between 50° and 60° N. lat., 140° and 200° W. long, 
and even north of 50° N. lat. Farther west, in the sea south of 
Australia, it is supposed that ice never beyond 60° 8. lat. 

(Voyages of Cook, Flinders, Basil Hall, Kotzebue, Krusenstern, 
Beechey, Fitzroy and Darwin, Wilkes, Belcher, Tessan, Du Petit 
Thouars, Lartigue, &c.; Humboldt, Ztsai Politique sur la Nowvelle 

¢; Meyen, Reise wm die Welt; Krusenstern, Atlas de U’ Océan 

; Duperrey, Carte du Mowvement des Eaux a la surface de 

la Mer dana lé Grand Océan ; Jeffery and Roe, General Chart of Terra 
Atatralia ; Phyvical Atlases ef Bergiinus, Johnston, and Petermanu ; 
Findlay, in Journal of Geographical Society, vol. xxiii. ; Maury, Jnvesti- 
gations of the Winds and Currents of the Sea; aud Explanations and 
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Sailing Directions to Accompany the Wind and Current Charts issued 
by the United States’ Hydrographic Department, 1854; Admiralty 
Manual ; and Sailing Directions for South America, &c.) 

PACKINGTON. [Letcesrersuree.) 

PACTOLUS. § [Lyp1a.]} 

PACY. [Eure.} 

PADANG. eed 

PADASJARVIZ KOUSOMA. [Frvtanp.)} 

PADDINGTON, [Lonpon.] 

PADERBORN, [Muxpen.]} 

PADIHAM. (Lanoasurre.} ° 

PA/DOVA, one of the Venetian provinces of Austrian Italy, is 
bounded N. by Treviso, E. by Venice, S. by Rovigo, and W. by 
Vicenza and Verona, ‘The province consists almost entirely of a plain 
crossed by the rivers Brenta, Bacchiglione, Gorzone, and others, and 
sloping to the eastward towards the lagoons of Venice. The Adige 
forms the southern boundary of the province, and divides it from 
province of Rovigo. The length of the province is about 40 miles 
from north to south, and its greatest breadth is about 30 miles, 
but in places it does not exceed 15 miles. The area is $31 square 
miles. The population is 312,765. The province of Padova is the 
most fertile and the most densely peopled of the Venetian provinces. 
It is divided into 12 districts, which contain 103 communes. A 
number of canals, some for navigation and others for irrigation, inter- 
sect the province, which produces wheat, Indian corn, pee oil, wine, 
flax, hemp, chestnuts, potatoes, fruits, and hay. The other 
of the country are live stock, silk, wool, wax, and honey. The manu- 
factories are few, and consist chiefly of tanneries, silk spinneries, 
woollen cloth, and hats. ; 

The principal towns are the following :—Papova; Este, a town of 
about 8000 inhabitants, has given name to an illustrious ; 
family ; Montagnana, with about 8000 inhabitants, has some ies 
and hat manufactories; Abano, with 3000 inhabitants, is noted for 
its mineral waters; Battaglia is also frequented for its mineral 
springs. Near Battaglia is the village of Arqui, where Petrarch died. 


e of 
PA’DOVA (called by the English Padua), the chief city of the 
province of Padova in Austrian Italy, is situated in a fertile plain, in 
45° 25’ N. lat., 11° 55’ E. long, 21 miles by railway W. by S. from 
Venice. The river Bacchiglione flows by its walls. Padova is fortified 
with walls, ditches, and bastions, and is above 6 miles in cireutnference ; 
but it is thinly inhabited, the population not exceeding 50,000. Most 
of the streets, especially in the old part of the town; are narrow and 
lined with arcades; it has however some fine squares and handsome 
gates. The principal buildings are—the cathedral, begun in the 12th 
century, and having a fine baptistery; the episcopal palace; the 
churches of Sant’ Antonio, Santa Giustina, Santa Croce, the church of 
the Eremetani, and many others, adorned with fine paintings and 
sculptures ; the university, containing an anatomical theatre, a cabinet 
of natural history, an observatory, and a library of 70,000 volumes 
several colleges ; the palace del Capitanio; the palace Giustiniani, the 
Caffé Pedrocchi, one of the most splendid coffee-houses and assem! 
rooms in Europe ; and the court-house or palace of justice (origi 
called the Palace of Reason), a vast structure, of which the Breas 
measures 300 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 100 feet high. The botanical 
garden and the Prato della Valle, or public promenade, are adorned 
with numerous statues. Among the antiquities none are prized more 
highly than the so-called monuments of Antenor (the fabled founder 
of the city) and Livy the hi-torian. * Tei, 
Patavium, on the site of which Padova stands, was considered 
in Roman times one of the oldest towns of Italy. At the fall of 
the Roman empire, it was destroyed by Attila, and the inhabitants 
removed to the islands in the lagoons, where they founded Venice, 
Patavium was rebuilt by Narses, ravaged by the Longobards, and 
restored by Charlemagne. It afterwards governed itself for a long 
time as a free municipality with its consuls and podestas. In the 
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PASTUM, POSEIDO’NIA, an ancient town of Lucania, about 4 
miles 8.E. from the mouth of the Silarus, near the coast of the Gulf 
of Pastum, now the Gulf of Salerno. unding country, 
which is low and marshy, lies between the sea and an offset of Mount 
Alburnus, which divides it from the valley of the Calore, an affluent 
of the Silarus. The sulphureous springs which are in the neighbour- 
hood form stagnant pools, and a stream, called Fiumeé Salso, which 
flows past the walls of Pastum, by overflowing the low grounds adds 
to the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere. The remains of Pestum 
are about 25 miles S.S.E. from the town of Salerno; they consist of 
the town walls, two fine doric temples, another building, and a small 
a bs ; f ae 

the origin estum is involved in obscurity. According to 
Solinus it was a colony of the Dorians; others cag tient it was first a 
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Phoenician settlement, and that it was afterwards colonised by the 
Dorians ; while Strabo and others ascribe its foundation or enlarge- 
ment to the Greeks of Sybaris, who gave it the name of Poseidonia. 
Coins have been found at Pestum, in which the town is called Phistuma, 
and some bear the double epigraph ‘ Phistalis’ and ‘ Poseidon.’ Who- 
__ ever were the founders, there is reason to believe that Pestum existed 
as a town before it was colonised by the Sybarites. 
The coins of Poseidonia show by their devices, which consist of 
anchors, oars, rudders, and other nautical implements, that the inhabit- 
ants were a seafaring people. Strabo says that the Lucanians took 
_ Poseidonia from the Sybarites, and the Romans afterwards took it 
from the Lucanians, At the end of the war against Pyrrhus, the 
Romans (who called it Pestum, which seems to be the Latinised form 
of the ancient name) are stated to have sent a colony to Poseidonia. 
(Livy, ‘ Epit.,’ xiv.) It assisted Rome in the great contest against 
Hannibal; and is numbered among the eighteen Latin colonies which 
did not forsake Rome in the time of danger. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) It 
never became eminent however as a Roman colony. In the time of 
Strabo the city was declining and malaria was gradually creeping over 
its vineyards, fields, and gardens. The fall of the empire hastened 
the ruin of the city. Under the Lombards it became a dependency 
of the duchy of Benevento and subsequently an important town of 
the principality of Salerno, The Saracens destroyed the city in the 
9th century and such of its citizens as eseaped, accompanied by their 
bishop (for Pastum was one of the first cities of southern Italy to 
brace Christianity), fled to the hills, and there founded the town 
This town is still the residence of the bishop, 
ins the title of bishop of Peastum. The ruins of the de- 
city were plundered by Robert Guiscard, who carried away 
its columns, bas-reliefs, and monuments to construct the cathedral of 


the middle ages the remains of Pestum lay unnoticed, 
not. unknown, as some ple have gratuitously stated, for 
es are conspicuous objects from almost every part of the 
Salerno, and there is nothing between them and the sea to 
the view. When Carlo Borbone, having conquered Naples 
the middle of the 18th century, became the resident sovereign, 
revived the taste for the arts and antiquities. Count Felice Gazola 
an officer in his service, admired the temples and other 
in that solitary region, and took drawings of them. Mazocchi, 
1754, in his work on the ‘ Heraclean Tables,’ inserted a dissertation 
on Pestum and its history. Winkelmann, who visited Pestum in 
1758, has made some remarks on the temples in his ‘ Anmerkuogen 
fiber die Baukunst der Alten.’ In 1767 appeared in London the first 
English description of Pestum, ‘ The Ruins of Pestum,’ fol., with four 
which was followed by Major's work, which had 
same title, in 1768, There are many subsequent works on the 
ruins of Pestum, the most important of which is Father Antonio 
Paoli’s ‘Pestane Dissertationes,’ Italian and Latin, fol., Rome, 1784, 
ee “ The “Magee Gomis” “a Wilkens cee at 
map. ¢ ia’ ilkins contains 
descriptions and architectural drawings of the temples. 
The remains of Pwstum are three temples, all in the Doric style; 
agree in their general character with other Greek tecaates, con- 
of a cella surrounded by external colonnades. The larger 
called the Temple of Neptune, is 195 feet long and 79 feet 
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court, with a range of seven doric columns on each side supporting an 
‘¢, on which stands a second range of smaller columns of the 

same order. The columns of the outer peristyle are 6 feet 10 inches 
in diameter at the base, 28 feet 11 inches high including the capitals. 
The upper diameter, the capital, is only 4 feet 9 inches. The 
called the Temple of Vesta, and also 
feet long and 47 feet wide. It is also 
istyle being composed of six columns in 
It differs in several from the 
The second temple, in point of size, is usually called 
It has a mg of fifty coluinns, nine at each end 
exclusive of the angles. It is the only 

has nine columns in each front. It was divided 
internal range of colamns, three of which 


the ruins just noticed there remain also some traces of the 
supplied the city with water, and of the amphitheatre. 
it of large polyhedric masses of travertine, are still 
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y be distinctly traced, The eastern gateway is 
its arch, nearly 60 feet high, is entire. Outside the 
or Salerno gateway are several ancient Greek tombe. 
Asrvzzo.] 
. ae 
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PAISLEY, Renfrewshire, Scotland, a parliamentary burgh and 
market-town, situated on both banks of the White Cart, about 8 miles 
above the junction of that river with the Clyde, 8 miles W. by 8. from 
Glasgow, in 55° 53’ N. lat., 4° 26’ W. long. The population was 
47,952 in 1851. The town is governed by 4 bailies and 12 council- 
lors, of whom one is provost. It returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament, 

In the time of Agricola, the Romans had a station here, but the 
town of Paisley owes its existence to the priory, founded in 1160, on 
the eastern bank of the Cart, by Walter, high-steward of Scotland. 
In 1219 Pope Honorius raised the priory into an abbacy. With the 
growth of this establishment there arose a small town on the opposite 
bank of the Cart, which James IV., in 1488, erected into a free burgh 
of barony. The town contains several good streets, and is lighted 
with gas. Of the public buildings the most interesting is the nave of 
the old abbey church, which is all that remains of the ancient monas- 
tery. It was repaired in the last century, and is now used as the 
parish church of the Abbey parish. Its style is partly of the middle 
of the 14th century. The Abbey of Paisley was the family burial- 
place of the High Stewards of Scotland before their accession to the 
throne. At the south side of the nave is a small chapel, which con- 
tains a tomb surmounted by the recumbent figure of a woman, said 
to represent Marjory, daughter of Robert the Bruce, wife of the 
founder of the abbey, and mother of Robert II. The great extent of 
the ancient abbey can be traced by the remains of its foundation. 
The other churches of the establishment are—the High church, the 
Middle church, St. George’s, the Gaelic church, and three chapels of 
ease. The Free Church and United Presbyterian bodies each possess 
six places of worship. There are chapels for Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, and others. Between the old and Sneddon bridges, on 
the western bank of the river, is situated the county-hall, a stone 
building erected in 1818 ; it comprises a court-house, council-chamber, 
a debtor's prison, a bridewell, and a chapel. 

The municipal corporation undertook the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Cart, in the year 1787. The bed of the river was 
deepened, a short canal constructed, and the Cart is now navigable 
up to the town for vessels of 180 tons burden. The town is connected 
with Glasgow by the Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan Canal. A 
short railway extends to a steam-boat pier on the bank of the Clyde, 
a little above the mouth of the Cart, and by the Glasgow and Paisley 
railway the town has direct communication with all parts of the 
kingdom. 

In 1707 the principal articles made in the town were coarse linen 
and chequered cloths ; the making of thread, the manufacture of silk 
gauze, of crape dresses, and of damask and embroidered shawls, were 
subsequently introduced. Many of the principal establishments of 
the town are now exclusively engaged in the various branches of the 
cotton manufacture, particularly muslins. The staple manufactures 
are now shawls of silk and cotton, plaids, ecarfs, chenille and Canton 
crape shawls and handkerchiefs. .There are several brass foundries, 
breweries, distilleries, a large soap-work, several bleach-fields, a large 
silk-throwing mill, &c. ; 

Although Renfrew is the county town, Paisley has long been the 
seat of the sheriff's court. There is a weekly market on Thursday, 
and several fairs are held in the course of the year. Besides the 
parochial and burgh schools, there are—an academy, an Infant school, 
and an Endowed school. There are in the town a provident bank, 
established in 1815; a public dispensary; an infirmary ; a mechanics 
institution ; and several subscription libraries. 

PAKS, [(Huneary.] 

PALACHY. (Comcarors.] 

PALAIR. [Hrspvusray.] 

PALAIS. [Bevue-Lie-ey-Mer. 

PALATINATE, LOWER and UPPER. (Bavarta.] 

PALATINE, MOUNT. [Rome.] 

PALAWAN. ([Sootoo Arcurretaco.] 

PALAZZO. [Bastticata.] 

PALEMBANG, (Sumarra.] 

PALENCIA, (Leox.]} 

PALERMO, the metropolitan province of the island of Sicily, 
extends along the western part of the northern coast of Sicily, and is 
bounded E. by the province of Messina, W. by that of Trapani, and 
8. by the provinces of Girgenti and Calatanisetta. Its area is 1984 
aquare miles, and the population in 1851 was 514,717. The province 
is divided into four districts, named from their chief towns, Palermo, 
Corleone, Termini, and Cefala. It is the most populous of the seven 
administrative divisions of the island. The surface consists partly of 
naked hills and partly of fertile valleys, among which that called the 
Conca, or ‘shell,’ of Palermo, is one of the finest regions in the world. 
‘The general slope of the ground is to the north, from the mountain 
range, the Mount Nebrodes of the ancients, which crosses the island 
from east to west, to the sea-coast. Numerous short watercourses 
run in that direction; they are dry, or nearly so, in summer, but 
become impassable torrents in the rainy season. The principal are 
the river Termini, the Fiume Torto, and the Fiume Grande between 
Termini and Cefala. The principal productions of the country are 
corn, oil, oranges and lemons, manna, sumach, liquorice, almonds, 
pistachio nuts, and silk, The principal towns are the following :— 
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Patermo. Termini, on the site of the ancient Therma, is a walled 
town of 15,000 inhabitants, with a harbour, a castle, and an old 
cathedral, The inhabitants are employed in the tunny, anchovy, and 
sardine fishery, and in the coast a5 The ruins of the ancient 
Himera are about § miles distant, at the mouth of the Fiume Grande. 
(Hiousra.} The hot mineral waters of Termini are much frequented, 
and supply the adjoining baths. Céefalu,a town of 8000 inhabitants, 
built on the sea-coast at the foot of a high cliff, with a handsome 
collegiate church. Corleone, an inland town, with 13,000 inhabitants, 
Monreale, 5 miles west of Palermo, 


ants. Piana dei Greci, 15 miles south of Palermo, is an Epirote colony, 
with about 5000 inhabitants and a Greek church. 

The small island of Ustica, situated about 40 miles from the coast 
north by west of Palermo, contains about 2000 inhabitants. It has a 
small port named Santa Maria, which is defended by batteries. The 
island produces good wine. 

PALERMO (the ancient Panormus), the capital of the island of 
Sicily and the second city of the united kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
is situated on a deep bay on the northern coast of Sicily, in 38° 8’ 
N. lat, 13° 22’ E. long., in a fine and fertile plain between two moun- 
i and the sea, and has about 180,000 inhabitants. The 
town is an oblong parallelogram, surrounded by walls furnished with 
i It is rather more than four miles in circumference, the 
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handsome street, called Strede Slnaqesta. The square before the 


The cathedral, a magnificent 
gothic structure, built about the end of the 12th century, is adorned 
with marble columns and statues; it contains the lea of Roger, 
the Norman founder of the monarchy, and other exalted personages. 
The church ‘del Gest’ is remarkable for its architecture and for the 
richness of its marble decorations, its paintings, and sculptures. 
Palermo has many other churches deserving of notice, all rich with 
marble, paintings, and mosaics. The church of the Capuchins is remark- 
able for its vaults, in which the bodies of the deceased monks and other 
persons are seen dried up standing in niches in various attitudes, and 
with their garments on, some being two or three hundred yearsold. The 
university, founded in 1447, has a library of 40,000 volumes, a museum 
of antiquities, with some fine statues and a fine collection of Greeco- 
Sicilian medals. Besides the great hospital, Palermo has several other 
hospitals, a foundling hospital, a lunatic asylum, and other beneficent 
institutions. Some of the palaces of the nobility are remarkable for 
their architecture. The promenade along the sea-side, called. La 
Marina, leads to the fine public gardens called La Flora, with a 
botanical garden. Palermo has two theatres, several barracks for 
soldiers, and « castle (Castellamare), which commands the roads, The 
harbour of Palermo is formed by a mole 1300 feet in length, termi- 
nating in a lighthouse and battery. An interior port is reserved for 
marine. 

Palermo is an archbishop’s see, and the residence of the king’s 
lieutenant-general over all Sicily. It has a supreme court of justice 
for the whole island, a court of appeal for the province, and a com- 
mercial tribunal. There are several monasteries and convents in the 

. For public instruction, besides the university, there are at 
0 « college, a ladies college, and a nautical school. There is 
also a veterinary college. 

The neighbourhood of Palermo contains many delightful villas and 
mansions of the nobility. To the west is the royal mansion and park 
of Bocca di Falco, beyond which is the handsome Benedictine convent 
of San Martino, situated on a hill. The church is adorned with 
paintings and marble, and the convent contains a good library, a 
museun: of Sicilian antiquities, and a collection of medals. "The 
Monte Pellegrino, Mount Ercta of the ancients (a strong position of 
the hagi during the first Punic war), is a broad rocky abrupt 
maas which rises north-west of Palermo, and forms a striking feature of 
the landscape. It is now famed among the natives for a grotto or cave, 
to which Santa Rosalia, a princess of the Norman blood royal, in the 
bloom of youth retired, in order to lead a contemplative and ascetic 
The cave is become a sanctuary, and every year on the 15th 
July there is a solemn procession to this place from Palermo, and the 
town is illuminated for several days, This is the most brilliant season 
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for seeing Palermo to advantage, as people flock to’it from every part 
of the island. 

Panormus was originally a Phoenician and afterwards a Greek colony. 
It became subject to the Carthaginians, until the first Punic war, 
when the consuls Aulus Aquilius and C. Cornelius besieged and took 
the town. It afterwards became a Roman colony. 

The Arabian Emirs who ruled Sicily for several centuries made 
Panormus the capital of the island, and the Norman kings after them 
fixed their residence there. The Aragonese kings of Sicily resided at 
Palermo. When Sicily became united to the kingdom of Naples, 
Palermo lost its court, but retained the rank of capital of the kingdom 
of Sicily. The court of Naples however resided here from 1806 to 
1814. 

PALESTINE (PALESTI’NA) is the name commonly applied to 
the whole land anciently inhabited by the Israelites, including the 
country of the Philistines, It is derived from a Hebrew word signify- 
ing ‘the land of the Philistines.’ The country was originally called 
the Land of Canaan (Exodus, vi. 4). The Romans generally called it 
Judea. It was adjacent on the south-west to the desert which lies 
east of the delta of Egypt, on the south and south-east to Arabia, on 
the east and north to Syria. Its frontier towns were Dan on the north 
and Beersheba on the south. On the west it is bounded by the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Its southern boundary on the coast was a stream which 
is called in Scripture the River of Egypt (probably the brook of El- 
Arish), from the mouth of which the southern boundary extended 
eastward through the Arabian Desert to a point about 25 hical 
miles south of the Dead Sea, The northern boundary was formed by 
the mountains of Lebanon; the eastern by the river Jordan and its — 
lakes. The country lay therefore between 30° 40’ and 33° 36’ N, lat, 
33° 45’ and 85° 30’ E. long. Its length from north to south is about 
180 geographical miles; its breadth increases gradually from the 
northern boundary, where it is not more than 20 miles, to the 
southern, where it is not less than 90 miles: the average breadth 
is about 50 miles. This description applies to the country originally 
intended in Scripture by the term ‘the Land of Promise,’ &c.; but 
the name of Palestine is used in history in a wider sense, em g 
a considerable territory to the east of the Jordan, the addition of 
which increases its average breadth to about 65 miles. The southern 
limit of this eastern territory was the river Arnon, which falls into the 
Deap Sza. The whole country contained about 11,000 square miles, 

Mountains, —Palestine is a very mountainous country. A mountain 
range commences in Syria south of the Orontes, and stretches to the 
south as far as the sources of the Jordan, where it divides into two 


branches, which continue their course nearly to each other, 
and inclose between them the valley of the Jordan and its lakes. 


These two ranges diverge from each other at the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba; the one running along the eastern coast of that gulf and 
terminating on the shore of the Red Sea; the other along the western 
coast of that gulf and terminating in the mountains of Sinai. 

The mountains of Lebanon, which are a part of this mountain 
system, form the northern boundary of Palestine. They consist of 
two parallel ranges, inclosing a fertile valley of the average width of 
fifteen miles, which was the ancient Coele-Syria (Hollow Syria), and is 
now called ‘El Bekka’ (the valley). The western range inclines 
towards the sea, and terminates at the mouth of the Leontes, near 
Tyre; the eastern extends southward into Palestine, and divides into 
two branches, as above described. The name of Lebanon is applied 
in Scripture indifferently to either or both of these ranges: by the 
Syrian-Greeks the western was called Libanus, and the eastern Anti- 
Libanus. Lebanon is by far the highest part of the Syrian mountains. 
The summit of the western range is quite barren; but the lower 
slopes, especially on the western side, are inhabited and cultivated. 
Among the trees which grow upon them are the remains of the cele- 
brated cedars of Lebanon. Anti-Libanus is in general not so high 
as the western ridge; but at the point where it divides into the two 
branches which inclose the basin of the Jordan, it rises above all the 
other summits of Lebanon, forming the Jebel-es-Sheikh, the Hermon 
of Scripture, whose summit is covered with snow for the greater part 
of the year. The eastern range is more barren, and has fewer inhabit- 
ants than the western. As this range passes into Palestine it diminishes 
in height, and becomes less ragged and more fit for tillage; but at the 
Dead Ben i 7 -rye of ee “ 

Almost all the mountains of Palestine may be regarded as belonging 
to the two principal ranges which include the basin of the Jordan, 
The most remarkable are the following :—Mount Tabor, the 
mountain in Lower Galilee, stands on the north-east of the of 
Esdraelon. It is entirely detached from the surrounding 
and is nearly of a hemispherical figure. On its summit is a plain 
about half an hour in circuit, which is inclosed by an ancient wall. 
This mountain is said by an old tradition to have been the scene of 
our Saviour’s Transfiguration. A range of fertile hills about five miles 
south-south-west of Tabor is generally considered to be the Mount 
Hermon mentioned in the Pealms (xlii. 6; 1xxxix. 12): it is called the 
Little Hermon, to distinguish it from the great peak of the same name 
in Anti-Libanus, ‘To the south and south-east of Tabor are the moun- 
tains of Gilboa of Scripture, a sterile range of hills about 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea: they bound the valley of the Jordan on 
the west for some miles. The rango of Carmel, the termination of 
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which forms the only very prominent headland on the sea-coast of 
Palestine, lies almost due west of Mount Tabor. The promontory in 
which it terminates incloses the Bay of Acre on the south, whence the 
ridge runs inland to the south-east till it joins the principal range. 
It is only of moderate height, and is covered with forests and grass. 
To the south of the plain of Esdraelon lie the mountains of Samaria, 
which are beautifully wooded, chiefly with olive-trees, and covered 
with towns and villages. Of these mountains perhaps the highest are 
those of Ebal and Gerizim, which are separated from each other by a 
valley 200 or 300 . From these mountains were delivered 
the curses and the blessings of the Law. The Samaritans had their 
temple on Mount Gerizim, which they esteemed the holiest of moun- 
tains. Judea, or the southern part of Palestine, is full of hills, which 
are divided by valleys and torrents, and are for the most part of 
moderate height. They are composed of a friable rock, particles of 
which are washed down by the torrents, and form terraces on the 
slopes of the mountains. In ancient times these terraces were planted 
with the olive, the fig-tree, and the vine. At present the rocks are for 
the most part barren and desolate. In the eastern part of Juda, on 
the borders of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, is a wilderne:s of moun- 
tains, the most and desolate in all Palestine. This mountain- 
ous country, which is the highest in Judea, bears the name of Quaran- 
tania, from a tradition that this was the wilderness in which Christ 
fasted forty days and nights; the highest summit among these moun- 
tains is called the Mountain of Temptation, and is pointed out by 
tradition as that from which the devil showed our Saviour the king- 
doms of the world. The most mountainous part of Judea is the 
district round Jerusalem. [JervsaLem.] 

From the Jebel-es-Sheikh, already noticed, the mountains on the 
east side of the Jordan continues southward for about twenty-five 
miles under the name of Jebel-Heish, and terminating at a point about 
ten miles to the east of the Lake of Gennesareth. To the south of 
this mountain, for about twenty-four miles, is an open country, 

ually divided by the river Yarmak (ancient Hieromax), and con- 

the pasture-lands of Argob and Bashan, To the south of this 
district lies the land of Gilead, the mountains of which are the most 
considerable on this side the Jordan: they are for the most part well 
wooded, chiefly with the oak and wild pistachio. To the south of the 
river Jabbok (Zerka) the mountains are less elevated though broader. 
About six miles to the south of the river Jabbok is a ri running 
east and west for about seven miles, the name of which (Jelaad) bears 
a trace of the ancient name of the country. As the principal chain 
approaches the latitude of the Dead Sea, it diminishes in breadth ; 
and somewhat below the head of that sea it widens out again, and 
forms the the mountains of Seir. [Ipum#a.) Among the mountains 
at the head of the Dead Sea, and to the north of the river Arnon, was 

from the summit of which Moses was permitted to see the 
promised land. 

Geology and sep ee a mountains of Syria and Palestine 
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mountains south of the Zerka the calcareous stone is int with 
layers sandstone of different colours, and bl of black 
basalt. The hills about Jerusalem are of a hard t-coloured lime- 
stone, which, as we approach the Dead Sea, is exchanged for white or 
grayish limestone of a looser texture, containing layers of a reddish 
micaceous stone. [Dean Sra.] The black basaltic rock of the Haouran 
extends along the whole eastern border of the country. In the parts 
near the J it is generally found in detached masses. Traces of 
basalt are also found on the west of the Lake of Gennesareth. Slate is 
found about the Dead Sea, In moe bmg the limestone is covered 

rocks, containing corals, shells, and other marine exuvim. 
the chalky beds about the summit of Carmel are found hollow 
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stones lined with matter, which resemble petrified olives and 
other fruit. This formation appears very conspicuously in the 
White Cape (Ras-el-Abaid) below Tyre. There are indications of coal 


in various parts of Lebanon. Salt is obtained in abundance from the 
Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. The water of the Dead Sea is 
salt. Fragments and beds of salt are found about its shores, 

] Saltpetre is found in the district of the Haouran. 

In modern times the mineral wealth of the country has been almost 
entirely neglected. Iron abounds in the Lebanon and Kesraoun Moun- 
tains;end traces of it are found in other parts. Of copper there is no 
mention in modern times, though from the description of Moses 
(Dent. viii. 9) it seems to have been found in ancient times. Palestine 
possesses neither tin, lead, nor gold; but some traces of silver have 
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been found. There are celebrated mines of asphaltum in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hasbeya, near the sources of the Jordan. 

The indications of volcanic action are chiefly confined to the basin 
of the Jordan and its lakes; and they are most frequent about the 
Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea. Hot springs, lava, and pumice- 
stone are found about the Dead Sea. There are hot-springs at Tiberias, 
on the western side of the Lake of Tiberias, and at other places round 
the lake, which has itself a striking resemblance to the crater of a 
voleano. In the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea are still mines of 
asphaltum (‘slime pits’) of which the vale of Siddim was full in ancient 
times (Gen. xiv. 10), and other traces of the ‘brimstone, salt, and 
burning,’ by which the cities of the plain were overthrown. Palestine 
has been the scene of repeated earthquakes. 

Valleys, Plains, and Deserts——The chief valleys of Palestine are 
longitudinal, and run from north to south. The transverse valleys 
have a general east and west direction, being formed by the offsets of 
the principal mountain ranges. The chief plain country is the low 
land along the Mediterranean. The chief valleys are to the east of 
that range, and are the Bekka before mentioned, the basin of the river 
Jordan, and the great valley of Araba extending from the Dead Sea to 
the Alanitic Gulf. 

The flat country along the coast varies considerably in breadth, and 
is diversified by elevations which are offsets from the central moun- 
tains. The soil of this part of the country is very fertile, being 
composed of a rich brown mould. The climate along the coast is 
very warm. To the south of Cesarea is the celebrated vale of Sharon, 
which is terminated in the neighbourhood of El-Arish by a sandy 
desert (the wilderness of Shur and Paran) which extends westward to 
Egypt, and eastward to the peninsula of Sinai. 

The country between the mountains of Libanus and Anti-Libanus 
formed the Coele-Syria of the Greeks and Romans, Its length is about 
90 miles, and its average breadth about 11 miles: it is the richest and 
most beautiful of Syria. 

The great valley of the Jordan extends about 175 miles from the 
sources of the river in the north, to the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea. It is bounded on both sides by mountains, which on the 
east rise almost precipitously from the bed of the river till near the 
head of the Dead Sea, where the valley becomes wider: on the west 
there is a fertile vale between the river and the mountains, averaging 
about a half or three-quarters of a mile in breadth, except at the Lake 
of Gennesareth, where the mountains come close up to the shores. 
The valley of the Jordan is in fact a great longitudinal cleft, which 
traverses the country from north to south, and in its lowest part, the 
surface of the Dead Sea, is 1312 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. The valley is very warm, and singularly fertile. ‘The name 
of the valley of the Jordan is usually restricted to the Ghor or the 
part between the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea, which is about 
65 miles long, and 5 or 6 miles wide in the northern half, but it grows 
much wider towards the Dead Sea, near which it spreads out into the 
plain of Jericho on the west and the plains of Moab on the east of the 
Jordan. The plain of Jericho is about 18 miles long by 7 or 8 miles 
broad, and is bounded on the west by an amphitheatre of mountains, 
which, by concentrating the sun’s rays, cause a great degree of heat 
in the fora which is further increased by the sandy nature of the 
soil, and by the low level of the plain. The plain immediately sur- 
rounding the Dead Sea consists on the eastern side for the most part 
of a sandy desert, with a few cultivated spots; on the western side 
the soil is rich, the heat great, and water abundant, but on the 
immediate borders of the lake it is a dreary waste. The great valley 
of Araba, which extends from the south of the Dead Sea to the head 
of the Allanitic Gulf, is not within the limits of Palestine properly 
so called. 

The valleys of Galilee are generally small, but beautifully wooded. 
The valley of Abilene lies beyond the hills which skirt the coast 
between Cape Nakhoora and Acre, South-east of this is the valley of 
Zebulon, between 3 and 4 miles long by 1 mile broad, which contains 
some of the finest pasturage in the whole country, To the east 
of this, and about the same length, is the vale of Sepphoris, The 
vale of Nazareth is a kind of hollow inclosed by mountains on every 
side, and abounds with fig-trees and gardens, Behind the hills which 
bound the north-western part of the Lake of Gennesareth is an exten- 
sive plain, forming a rich pasture-ground, which is much frequented 
by the Bedouins. It is called Dothan, from a village of that name. 

On the borders of Galilee and Samaria lies the great plain of 
Esdraelon, called in Scripture the plain of Megiddo, and the valley of 
Jezreel. It is exceedingly fertile, and well adapted for growing corn. 
It has been the scene of some of the most remarkable battles recorded 
in the Jewish history, and of great battles in later times. Samaria is 
less mountainous than either Galilee or Judwa; it is beautifully 
wooded, and full of fertile plains, The valley of Jennin—through 
which lies the common route from Galilee to the city of Samaria—is 
about 13 miles long and 2 miles in its extreme width, About 4 
miles south of Samaria is the vale of Shechem, between the moun- 
tains of Ebal and Gerizim, which is said to be watered by 365 springs. 
It opens out into a very fine plain which leads into the valley of Leban, 
after traversing which we enter into the kingdom of Judea, This, 


in its present state, is the least fertile part of all Palestine, being full . 


of rugged mountains, and deficient in water and soil, The stony 
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valley of Bethel lies ‘about § miles to the north of Jerusalem. The | 
valley of Jeremiah, in the north-east of Judsa, is long and sterile. It | 


is coumected by a narrow pass with the valley of Elah, which is pointed 
out by tradition as the scene of David's victory over Goliah. This is 
one of the pleasantest of Judwa. East of Jerusalem lies the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. [JzausaLem.) To the south of Jerusalem ou 
the road to Bethlehem lies the valley of Rephaim, which is upwards 
of 6 miles long. Near Hebron is the valley of Mamre, where was the 
sepulchre of Abraham. South of Jerusalem is the vale of Sorek, 
about 40 miles long, celebrated for its grapes and wine, Between the 
Dead Sea and the centre of Judwa lie the deserts of St. Saba and 


Ou the east side of the Jordan lie the rich pasture-lands of Argob 
and Bashan, extending from Mount Hermon to the river Yarmak, a 
few miles south of the Lake of Gennesareth. South of this was the 
land of Gilead, the limits of which are not precisely defined, but it may 
be covsidered as lying between the rivers Yarmak and Jabbok. It is 
mountainous, and more so in the northern than in the southern part. 
Some portions of it are very fertile, and others are beautifully wooded. 
South of the Jabbok was the land of Moab, of which only a small part, 
that namely to the north of the Arnon, belonged to Palestine. This 
portion was occupied by the Amorites when the Israelites took 

ion of the country. 

The south of Palestine is skirted by the great sandy desert which 
extends to Egypt and Sinai. It bears various names, of which that 
of the Desert of Paran seems to be used in the widest extent, 

Lakes and Rivers.—There are no considerable rivers on the sea- 
coast of Palestine, the greater number of the streams being only 
mountain torrents which flow down from the hills that run parallel 
to the coast. The Leontes (‘Litany’) is not, strictly speaking, a river 
of Palestine. It rises at the base of the Lebanon Mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Baalbec, and flows in a south-westerly course to 
the Mediterranean, into which it falls a little to the north of Tyre. 
The most important river of Palestine is the Jordan, which rises 
nearly in the latitude of Tyre, and flows southward through the 
valley between the two great mountain ranges already noticed, and, 
after traversing the lakes of Semechonitis (Bahr-el-Huleh) and Gen- 
nesareth, falls into the Dead Sea. Its source, or what is generally 
considered to be its source, is a cave on the north-east side of the 
village of Panias, or Banias. The true source however seems to be a 
stream which rises in the hill of Tel-el-Kadi, about 3 miles north-east 
of Panias. After a course of about 15 miles, the river runs into the 
Bahr-el-Huleb, the waters of Merom of the Old Test«ment, and the 
Lake Samochonitis of Joseph The size of this lake varies with 
the season of the year. Josephus makes it 7 miles long by half that 
breadth, which appears to be about the average size. The reeds which 
are used for writing grow on its margin. There are numerous water- 
fowl upon it, and it abounds in fish. The waters are muddy, and are 
said to be unwholesome. 

After a course of 10 miles from the point where it quits this lake, 
the Jordan enters the Sea of Tiberias, Lake of Gennesareth, or Sea 
of Galilee of the New Testament. This lake is from 12 to 15 miles 
long, and from 6 to 9 miles wide. It is surrounded by mountains, 
and all travellers describe its scenery as exceedingly beautiful. The 
water is cool and clear, and contains a great quantity of excellent fish. 
Its margin is the resort of innumerable birds. The course of the 
Jordan is distinctly traced in a smooth current right through the 
middle of the lake. } 

The Jordan flows from the southern angle of this lake through a 
narrow valley, the level of which is lower than that of the large 
valley around it, which we have before spoken of as the valley of the 
Jordan (El Ghor). This lower valley is about three-quarters of a 
mile in breadth, and is covered with trees and luxuriant herbage. In 
the winter it is inundated by the river. In the summer the Jordan is 
fordable in many places. Its course when it leaves the lake is ve 
rapid, but it diminishes in speed as it proceeds, At its junction with 
the Dead Sea it is 200 or 300 feet broad. The whole course of the 
river is about 150 miles, taking into account the windings of the 

The very remarkable lake which receives the waters of the Jordan 
occupies the site of the plain of Siddim, where stood Sodom and the 
other cities which God destroyed by fire in the time of Lot (Gen., 
xiv. 3; xix. 24, 25). The Dead Sea and its desolate shores are already 
fully noticed in the article Deap Sza, 

he following are the most important tributaries of the Jordan and 
its lakes, On the eastern side the Yarmak, or Mandhur, the Hieromas 
of the Romans, and the Jabbok (Zerka), both of which flow westward 
into the Jordan, the former entering it a little to the south of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, the latter at a point about half-way between 
that lake and the Dead Sea; and the Arnon (Modjeb), which flows 
into the Dead Sea, dividing Palestine from the land of Moab. - On 
the western side, the Brook Daphne, which flows into the Lake Samo- 
ehonitis; the Brook of Capernaum which fiows into the Lake of 
Gennesareth; the Brook Aenon, which rises in the mountains of 
Ephraim and flows into the Jordan between the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea; and the Brook Kedron, which flows from the Mount of 
Olives into the Dead Sea. 
The chief rivers which fall into the Mediterranean are the Belus, 


which flows into the modern Bay of Acre a little to the south of 
Ptolemais; the Kishon, which flows from Mount Tabor thro the 
plain of Jezreel, and falls into the same bay at the foot of Mount 
Carmel! ; the Chorseus and Kanah, which fall into the sea on the north 
and south of Caesarea respectively ; the Jarkon, which falls into the 
xea at Joppa; and the Eshcol and Besor, which fall into the sea near 
Askelon and Gaza respectively. The extreme southern limit of the 
coast is formed by the River of Egypt, which is supposed to be the 
Brook El-Arish. 

Climate.—The climate of Palestine is temperate and the weather is 
not very variable. There are, aa og? speaking, only two seasons, 
The winter lasts from October to the beginning of April, and is dis- 
tinguished principally by continual showers, which are called in 
Scripture the early and the latter rains. In summer, which lasts 
from June to September, there is a continuance of clear weather, with 
searcely any rain ; but very heavy dews fall in the night. 

Political Divisions.—The political divisions of the country were 
very different at different periods of its history. The first notice we 
possess of the country is when Abraham came from Mesopotamia to 
dwell in it. It was then inhabited by the Canaanites, who were 
divided into the families of the Sidonians, Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, 
Girgasites, Hivites, Arkites, Sinites, Arvadites, Zemarites, and Hama- 
thites. Of these, the Sidonians inhabited the strip of coast about 
Sidon, between Lebanon and the Mediterranean, being a of the 
district known in history under the name of Phoenicia ; the Hittites 
dwelt about Hebron; the Jebusites about Jebus or Jerusalem; the 
Amorites in the mountains west of the Jordan; the Girgasites about 
the upper part of the river round Gergesa; the Hivites in the country 
to the north of Shechem; the Arkites around Arca, and the Sinites 
near them; the Arvadites in the little island Aradus; the Zemarites 
and Hamathites about Simyraand Hamath. The Philistines inhabited 
the sea-coast in the south-west of the country. The land of Canaan 
having been conquered by the Israelites after their departure from 
Egypt, Joshua divided it by lot among the twelve tribes. Reuben, 
Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh had their possessions on the east 
of the Jordan; the other tribes were located on its western side, 
Reuben was bounded on the south by the river Arnon, and on the 


about the river Jabbok. On the north of Gad the half tribe of 
Manasseh extended to Mount Hermon and the sources of the Jordan. 
The whole of the southern part of the country, between the Dead 
Sea and the Mediterranean, was at first allotted to Judah; but this 
district being disproportionately large, the western part of it was 
given to Simeon and Dan. The small territory of Benjamin was 
bounded by Dan on the west, by Judah on the south, and by the 
Jordan on the east, and contained within its limits the city of Jeru- 
salem. Ephraim possessed the country about Shechem, between the 
Mediterranean and the Jordan. To the north of Ephraim lay the 
second half of the tribe of Manasseh, also extending from the Medi- 
terranean to the Jordan and on the coast as far north as Mount 
Carmel. Issachar had the valley of Jezreel, to the north and east of 
Manasseh. Zebulon lay next to the north, bounded by Asher on the 
west and by the Lake of Gennesareth on the east. The land of 
Naphthali lay about the sources of the Jordan, north of Zebulon and 
east of Asher, which last tribe possessed the sea-coast about Tyre and 
a part of the valley of Lebanon. 

These tribes were united into one ki m under Saul and Dayid. 
By the conquests of David the territory of the Hebrews was extended 
to the Euphrates and the Allanitic Gulf. But these conquests are 
never included under the name of Palestine. By the revolt of J 
boam, Palestine was divided into the two kingdoms of Judah aie 
Israel, of which the former included the territories of the tribes of 
Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon, having for its northern 
a line drawn from a point on the Jordan a little north of the 
Sea, westward to the Mediterranean at Joppa: the latter included all 
the rest of Palestine to the north of this line. ¢ 

The kingdom of Israel was overthrown, and the people carried 
captive by the Assyrians. The country, being thus depopulated, was 
next inhabited by the neighbouring heathen people and by colonies 
from other parts of the Assyrian empire, who, mixing with the seat- 
tered remains of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh which were left 
about Samaria, formed the people spoken of in the New Testament as 
the Samaritans, who were cgurded by the Jews as an impure race, 
Pewter sg Ven whom and the Jews there always existed a strong mannd 

In the year 8,0, 588, Nebuchadnezzar overthrew the kingdom of 
Judah and carried the greater number of its inhabitants into berries 
Many were however left in the land as subjects of the ro , 
empire. Upon the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, Palestine fell under 
the dominion of the Persians, under whom it was divided for the 


north by the tribe of Gad, which inhabited part of the land of Gilead - 


purposes of government into small circles, each of which had its 


governor, By an edict of Cyrus, the Jews were permitted to return 
to Judwa and to rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple, but they still 
remained subject to Persia, When Alexander the Great invaded Asia, 
Palestine submitted to him without a struggle. After his death the 
—— of it was the subject of fierce contests between the 

gs of Egypt and of Syria. Having been driven’ to revolt by the 
oppressions of the Syrian kings, the Jews, under the leading of the 
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pT og ee recovered their independence, and restored the kingdom 
o! 5 
In the year B.c. 63 the country was conquered by Pompey, and it 
remained thenceforward in subjection to the Romans, by whom the 
ote it west of the Jordan was divided into the three provinces of 
ndea, Samaria, and Galilea. Judea nearly coincided with the ancient 
kingdom of Judah; its northern boundary was at the parallel of Joppa. 
Samaria extended to the north as far as the plain of Esdraelon. Galilee 
lay north of Samaria, reaching up to Lebanon, and having Phoenicia 
along its western border: it was divided into Upper and Lower Galilee, 
the former containing the northern and the latter the southern half of 
the ws former was = 9 wy Galilee of > Gentiles, as . 
was i Syrians, Greeks, Phanicians, and Egyptians, as wel 
as Jews. On the east of the Jordan lay the province of Pera, between 
the Arnon and the Hieromax; and to the north of this the districts 
one 


Batanza, Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Gaulanitis, which commonly 
with Palestine. The whole country was considered 
by the Romans as a part of Syria, though it sometimes had a separate 
governor. ; : 

Under Constantine, Palestine was divided into Prima, Secunda, and 
Tertia. Palestina Prima included the country of the Philistines, 
Samaria, and the northern — of Judma; its capital was Cesarea. 
Palestina Secunda included Galilee and part of the country east of the 
Jordan; its capital was Scythopolis. Palestina Tertia (also called 
contained the southern part of Judea and the whole of 
Tdumeea ; its capital was Petra. 

_ Towns and Villages.—In Upper Galilee, near the sources of the 
_ Jordan, was Dan, more anciently called Laish, the most northern town 
of Palestine. In its immediate neighbourhood stood, in the time of 
the Romans, Cwsarea Philippi, or Panias. At the point where the 

Jordan enters the Lake of Gennesareth stood Bethsaida. This city 

was beantified by Philip the Tetrarch, who called it Julias. On the 

‘western side of the same lake were Capernaum, Chorazin, and Magdala. 

On the same side of the lake, but in Lower Galilee, was Tiberias 

(Tabarich) ; to the west of which lay Cana (Kana) ; and farther to the 

west boris (Saffureh), the principal city of the district, which was 

Herod, who called it Dio Cesarea ; south-east of Sepphoris 
‘azareth (Nasarah); near the source of the Kishon was Nain. 
The city of Esdraelon, the ancient Jezreel, stood in the great plain of 
the same name; west of it was Shunem. In the south-east corner of 
Galilee was Bathshean (Bisan), afterwards Seythopolis. 
ient city of Samaria was the Shechem, or Sichem, of 
Old Testament, the Sychar of the New Testament, which stood in 
valley between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. The Romans erected 
close to it the city of Neapolis, which still retains the name of Nablous. 
on the south-east, was Jacob's Well. A few miles 
north of Shechem lay Samaria, which was built by Omri, who 
transferred the capital of the kingdom of Israel from Shechem to this 
. Itwas rebuilt and beautified by Herod, who called it Sebaste 
in of Augustus, which name it still bears, In the time of the 
Romans the chief city of Samaria was Cxsanza (Kaisarich), on the 
sea-coast, which was built by Herod on the site of an insignificant place 
called Turris Stratonia. the const, north of Cesarea, was Dora 
, and near it En-dor; south of Cmsarea was Apollonias (Om 
a Greek town. To the south-east of this was Antipatris, 
called Capharsabe ; and south of this was Saron, whence the 
of Sharon obtained its name. 
chief city of Judwa was Jenvsatem, in the neighbourhood of 
were the villages of Bethphage and Bethany, on the Mount of 
Emmaus (afterwards called Nicopolis), farther to the 
Near Emmaus were Aijalon and Gibeon; and farther to 
Ephraim and Luz, or Bethel. To the east of Bethel, and in 
eastern corner of Judma, lay Jericho, which is sometimes 
Scripture the City of Palm-Trees. Between it and the Jordan 
Gilgal ; south of Jericho was Engeddi. Bethlehem, or Ephratah 
), was about five miles to the south of Jerusalem. Farther 
Jerusalem lay Hebron (EU-Khalil). Joppa (Jaffa) waa the 
of Judea and Samaria on the sea-coast ; to the east of it 
Diospolis (Lud), South-east of Joppa was Arimathea 
near it Modin, the residence of Mattathins, the father 
On the east of the Jordan, in the district of 
» were--Canatha (Kanney!ra); Hippos, on the Lake of 
r » or Golan, one of the cities of refuge; and 
same lake. In the north of Perma, near the Lake of 
Gadara (Om Keis); and to the south-west of it Pella, 
Macedonians; and farther south Gerasa, now Jereesh ; 
Jereesh contains a large mass of noble ruins of 
consisting of fortifications, hot baths, and a 
is now converted into a corn-field. On the Jabbok 
Ramoth-Gilead, one of the cities of refuge, and on a branch of 
, Amathus (Amata). In the southern part of Perwa was 
), the chief city of the Amorites; farther to the west 
ih-was the ctadel of Macherum where St, John the Baptist ia 
was el o serUs, ohn the 
have been beheaded. 
INA, the ancient Preneste, a town in the Cam 20 
from Rome, built on the south-west slope of a high hill, 
is an offset of the Apennine ridge that skirts the valley of the 
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Tiber on the east, and divides it from the high land of Abruzzo, It 
is naturally a strong position, and has been fortified from the oldest 
times. The ancient Preneste extended above the site of the present 
town, its citadel crowning the summit of the hill. There are remains 
of the ancient walls, built in the Cyclopean or polygonal style, of large 
irregular blocks of stone. A church, dedicated to St. Peter, has been 
raised on the site of the citadel. The modern town is half-way up 
the slope of the hill, on the site of the ancient Temple of Fortune, 
and about 700 feet above the sea. It is a bishop’s see, and has about 
5000 inhabitants, who manufacture coarse woollen cloth. The palace, 
belonging to the family of Barberini, contains the celebrated mosaic 
found among the ruins of the Temple of Fortune. Many statues and 
other remains of antiquity have been found at Palestrina. 

Preeneste was a town of the Latins, and of older date than Rome. 
In the war of the Latins against Rome after the expulsion of Tarquinius, 
Praneste allied itself to Rome. (Livy, ii. 19.) More than a century 
later it sided with the Volsci against the Romans; but after the 
victory of Cincinnatus on the banks of the Allia, a.v.o. 375, it sub- 
mitted to Rome by capitulation. (Livy, vi. 28, 29.) Thirty years later 
Preeneste was included in the great Latin league against Rome, which 
was defeated by L. F. Camillus; the territory of the Prenestini was 
confiscated (Livy, viii. 12-14), and their town became subject to Rome 
like the rest of Latium. The younger Marius, being defeated by 
Sulla, took refuge in Praneste, where, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape, he ordered a slave to run him through the body. The town 
then surrendered, when Sulla ordered an indiscriminate slaughter 
of the inhabitants. Octavianus Cesar sent a colony of veterans to 
Preneste. The Temple of Fortune was the great attraction of the 
place, and people repaired from all parts of Italy to consult the oracle, 
The temple was built on a magnificent scale, and richly adorned. 
Preeneste was a favourite residence of the wealthy Romans during the 
summer heats, 

In the middle ages Palestrina became the chief stronghold of the 
powerful baronial family of Colonna, who often disputed with the popes 
the possession of the Campagna and of Rome itself. Boniface VIIL 
took Palestrina and destroyed it, but after his death the Colonna 
recovered and fortified it again. Eugenius IV. in 1437 retook it from 
them. At last Urban VIII. it to his relatives the Barberini. 


PALIANO. 
woven: 
. [Novara.} 

PALLATTIA., Snore he 

PALMA. [Cananres; Corpova; Mattorca.] 
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q REMADURA, Po! 1e8e. 

PALMI. [Catasarta. ! 

PALMYRA, TADMO Both these names are derived from the 
palm-trees which once grew in the neighbourhood of this ancient city. 
Palmyra is situated in an oasis of the Syrian desert, nearly half-way 
between the Orontes and the Euphrates, and about 140 miles E.N.E. 
from Damascus, in 34° 24’ N, lat, 38° 20’ E. long. according to 
Major Rennell. (‘Comparative Geography of Western Asia.’) 

The circumstance of Palmyra being situated in an oasis sheltered 
by hills to the west and north-west, and supplied with wholesome 
water, and on a line leading from the coast of Syria to the regions of 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and India, must have pointed it out in very 
early times to the caravans as a convenient halting-place in the midst 
of the desert. The Pheenicians were probably early acquainted with 
it, and may have suggested to Solomon, with whom the king of Tyre 
was in alliance, the idea of establishing an emporium there. We read 
in the Second Book of Chronicles (viii. 4), that Solomon “ built Tadmor 
in the wilderness, and all the store cities which he built in Hamath.” 
Hamath was a town and territory extending along the banks of the 
Orontes, and bordering on the Syrian desert. After this we read no 
more of Tadmor in the Scriptures ; but John of Antioch, probably from 
some tradition, says that it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
first notice which we have of it in Roman history is that M. Antony, 
being in Syria, marched to surprise it, expecting a rich booty, but the 
inhabitant disappointed him by transporting their goods beyond the 
Euphrates, 

n the time of Pliny it was the intermediate emporium of the trade 
with the East, a city of merchants and factors, who traded with the 
Parthians on the one hand and the Romans on the other. The pro- 
duce of India found its way to the Roman world through Palmyra. 
It afterwards became allied to the empire as a free state, and was 
greatly favoured by Hadrian and the Antonines, under whom it 
attained its greatest splendour. 

Odenatus, a native of Palmyra, having rendered great services to 
the Roman empire in a war against the Persians, assumed, with the 
consent of Gallienus, the title of King of Palmyra, and Gallienus con- 
ferred upon him the command of all the forces in the East. Odenatus 
obtained several victories over, the Persians, but being at last trea- 
cherously killed, his wife Zenobia, an aspiring woman, assumed the 
crown, and styling herself Queen of the East, asserted her sovereignty 
over Mesopotamia and Syria. Zenobia remained undisturbed for 
several years, during the latter part of the reign of Gallienus and the 
subsequent reign of Claudius, But after Aurelianus was proclaimed 
emperor, he resolved to put down Zenobia, who had extended her 
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uests over Asia Minor, and after defeating her at Antioch and 
in, Palmyra surrendered to him, when he put to death her 
minister Longinus. An insurrection subsequently took place, when 
he returned to Palmyra, and carried on an indiscriminate slaughter of 
the inbabitants. This is averred by his own letter to Probus, whom 
he appointed governor of the place, and which has been preserved by 
Vi Zenobia appeared as a captive in the triumphal procession 
of Aurelian at Rome, after which she was allowed to reside at a 
country-house near Tibur, where she spent the remainder of her life. 
8 us says that she married a Roman senator, and had children 
by him. A Latin inscription at Palmyra, copied by Wood and 
Dawkins, shows that the p was i by the Romans under 
Diocletian, who built or restored ven Seeenr ae is men- 
tioned by Procopius as having fortifi myra a ison 
in it. er ae took it miles the kalifate of Abu Bekr, fio - 
med’s successor. (Ockley, ‘History of the Saracens’) We hear no 
more of Palmyra after this till the 12th century, when Benjamin of 
Tudela visited it. He says it was encompassed by a wall, and that 
there were in it 4000 Jews. Among them Isaac, surnamed Graecus, 
and Nathan and Usziel, have the pre-eminence. (Purchas, ix., ch. 5.) 
The latest historical notice of Palmyra is its plunder in 1400 by the 
army of Tamerlane. It has been in a ruined and desolate state for 
centuries past, and the spot is inhabited by a small tribe of Beduin 
Arabs, who have built their hovels in the peristyle of the great 


temple. 

the first appearance of Palmyra is very striking. Its innumerable 
columns and other ruins, extending nearly a mile and a half in length, 
and unobstructed by modern buildings, contrast by their snow-white 
ap with the yellowish sand of the desert. But, examined 
separately, few of these remains can be called beautiful as works of 
art. The largest columns do not exceed 4 feet in diameter and 40 feet 
in height. There is a great sameness in the architecture, all the 
columns being Corinthian, with the exception of those which surround 
the Temple of the Sun, which are Ionic and fluted. (Irby and 
Mangles, ‘ Travels in Syria, &c. in 1817-18.’) The most interesting 
remains of Palmyra are perhaps its sepulchres, which are outside of 


the walls of the ancient city, and are built in the shape of square. 


towers, from three to five stories high, each forming a sepulchral 
chamber, with recesses divided into four or five compartments for the 
reception of the dead bodies. Some of the chambers are ornamented 
with sculptures and fluted Corinthian pilasters, and the walls are 
atuccoed white. The ceiling, on which the paint is still perfect, is 
ornamented like that of the peristyle of the Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbec, with the heads of various deities disposed in diamond-shaped 
divisions. Remains of mummies and mummy-cloths are found resem- 
oo of Egypt. The lines of the streets and the foundations of 
the houses are distinguishable in some places. Small rows of columns 
denote the areas of the open courts of private houses, as at Pompeii. 
The inscriptions found at Palmyra are either Greek or Palmyrene, 
with the exception of one in Hebrew, and one or two in Latin. On 
the inscriptions of Palmyra see the work ‘ Inscriptiones Greece Pal- 
myrenorum cum Annotationibus Edw. i et Thome Smithi,’ 
Utrecht, 1698, and that of the orientalist Father Giorgi, ‘ De Inscrip- 
tionibus Palmyrenis que in Museo itolino adservautur interpret- 
andis Epistola,’ Nome, 1782. Giorgi es out a Palmyrene alphabet, 
which Barthélémy had attempted to do before him, but not success- 
fully. The ancient commerce of Palmyra has been discussed by 
Heeren. Wood and Dawkins visited Palmyra about the middle of the 
last century, and published a description of its remains, with plates, 
folio, London, 1758. Since that time Volney, Cassas, Bankes, Irby, 
and other travellers have visited the same. 

PALOS. ([Sevitxa.] 

PAMIERS. [Anrricz.] 

PAMPHY’LIA, a province of Asia Minor, formerly called Mopsopia 
according to Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ v. 26), extended along the coast of 
the Mediterranean from Olbia to Ptolemais (a distance of 640 stadia 
according to Strabo, xiv., p. 667): it was bounded on the north by 
Pisidia, on the west by Lycia and the south-western part of Phrygia, 
and on the east by Cilicia. Pamphylia was separated from Pisidia by 
Mount Taurus, and was drained by numerous streams which flowed 
from the high land of Pisidia. The eastern part of the coast is 
described by Captain Beaufort as flat, sandy, and dreary, but this 
remark does not apply to the interior of the country, which, according 
to Mr. Fellows’s account (‘ Excursion in Asia Minor,’ p. 204), is very 
beautiful and picturesque. The western part of the coast is surrounded 
by lofty mountains, which rise from the sea and attain the greatest 
height in Mount Solyma on the eastern borders of Lycia, The western 
part of the country is composed, according to Mr. Fellows, “ for thirty 
or forty miles, of a mass of incrusted or petrified vegetable matter, 
lying embosomed as it were in the side of the high range of marble 
mountains which must originally have formed the coast of this country. 
As the streams, and ind rivers, which flow from the mountains, 
enter the country formed of this porous mass, they almost totally dis- 
appear beneath it; a few little streams only are kept on the surface 
by artificial means, for the p of supplying aqueducts and mills, 
and being carried along the fall over the cliffs into the sea, The 
course of the rivers beneath these deposited plains is continued to 
their termination at a short distance out at sea, where the waters of 


the rivers rise abundantly all along the coast, sometimes at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile from the shore.” 

The Pamphylians, according to Herodotus (vii. 91), were descendants 
of the people who followed the fortunes of Amphilochus and Calchas 
after the destruction of Troy. They were subdued by Croesus (Herod., 
i. 28), and afterwards formed part of the Persian empire, and ripe 
Xerxes with thirty ships in his expedition against Greece (Herod., 
vii. 91). Under the Syrian kings it formed a separate province, 
including Pisidia; and the same appears to have been the case under 
the Roman empire, though it seems to have been sometimes united to 
the province of Galatia. (Tac., ‘ Hist.,’ ii. 9.) ’ 

Though Pampbylia was of small extent, it contained several towns 
of considerable importance. Attalia, the modern Adalia, and Perge 
were visited by St. Paul (Acts, xiii. and xiv). Mr, Fellows, who visited 
Adalia in 1838, speaks of it as a small but clean town, built on a cliff 
which rises sixty or eighty feet above the sea, and informs us that it 
contains numerous fragments of ancient buildings, columns, inscrip- 
tions, and statues, which are generally built into the walls of the town 
with care and some taste. East of Attalia was Perge, in the neighbour- 
hood of which was a celebrated temple of the Pe 
Perge was situated between and upon the sides of two hills, with an 
extensive valley in front, and backed by the mountains of the Taurus. 
It contains several ancient ruins, of which the principal are—a large 
theatre, of the width of 330 feet, a stadium, or course for races, and 
two or three temples, At Side, beyond the Melas, there are some 
ruins, among them a large theatre, described both by Captain Beaufort 
and by Mr. Fellows. There were some other towns, of which the site 
even is in most cases doubtful. 

PAMPLONA. [Navarra; New Granapa.] 

PANAMA, THE ISTHMUS OF (New Granada), constitutes the 
most eastern and the narrowest portion of -the long isthmus by which 
the two Americas are united. It extends, together with the province 
of Veragua, which is contiguous to it on the west, from 77° to 83° 
W. long., between 7° 20’ and 10° N. lat. When measured along its 
curve the 1 from east to west is nearly 500 miles, but its width 
varies from 30 to 100 miles. Its area is nearly 30,000 square miles. 
The population was in 1853 estimated at about 140,000, of whom about 
8000 were Americans, settlers, &c.; 14,000 descendants of Spanish 
ay and the remainder metis, mulattoes, negroes, and native 

ians. 

Surface, Soil, Climate, &c.—It was formerly assumed in = 
works that the Andes of South America extended through fhe Isthmus, 
but this is now ascertained not to be the fact. [ANDES] West of 
77° 80’ W. long. no range of mountains, nor even an isolated elevation 
of moderate height occurs, and the whole isthmus throughout has a 
summit level comparatively little elevated above the sea, though the 
surface of the country is a good deal broken. The low country extends 
westward for more than a hundred miles to the western extremity of 
Mandingo, or San Blas Bay. The average width of this part of the 
isthmus does not exceed forty miles, and opposite San Blas it contracts 
to less than thirty miles. The shores on both oceans are rocky, and 
the whole region appears to consist of an immense mass of rock. The 
rocks however are covered by a thick layer of vegetable mould, and 
are clothed with lofty forest-trees. The shores of the Caribbean Sea 
are difficult of access for large vessels, being lined with numerous 
small rocky islands called ‘keys.’ Two rivers drain the isthmus. 
They are called respectively Chucunaque and Chepo, and rise near 
78° 30’ W. long. The Chucunaque runs east-south-east about eighty 
miles, and turning west by an abrupt bend falls into the Bay of San 
Miguel; the Chepo, or Ballano, runs west-north-west, and empti 
itself into the Gulf of Panamd, about twenty-four miles east of the 
town of Chepo, making a turn to thesouth. Both rivers are navigable 
for large river barges as far as the places where the great bend occurs. 
With all the advantages which this region possesses from its great 
fertility and the vicinity of two great oceans and navigable rivers, it 
is thinly inhabited, and chiefly by a tribe of Indians, the Mandingoes, 
or San Blas Indians, who resist all attempts to penetrate into the 
interior, though they receive in a friendly manner the vessels which 
visit the coast. The small town of Chepo, above the bend of the river 
of that name, is the most considerable settlement of the whites and 
negroes, but the inhabitants have little communication with their 
neighbours the Mandingoes. The country appears to be very unhealthy, 
owing to the swampiness of the soil and the consequent humidity of 
the atmosphere. This moisture of the air indeed maintains a most 
luxuriant vegetation, but the great quantity of vegetable matter, 
which is annually reproduced and decomposed, increases the miasma 
which exhales from a swampy soil under the influence of a vertical sun. 

At the western extremity of Mandingo Bay some hills commence, 
which gradually attain the elevation of mountains, and extend in a 
continuous chain as far west as a line drawn across the isthmus from 
Navy Bay, or Port Limones, to the town of Panamé, a distance of 
about fifty miles. These hills advance close to the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea, where they surround the town of Puerto Velo, but 
they remain a few miles distant from the Pacific, and are separated 


from it by a level prairie destitute of trees. They occupy nearly the 
whole width of the isthmus, but are divided longitudinally into two 
ridges, between which lies the valley of the river The 


southern ridge does not exceed 1000 or 1100 feet in height, but the 
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northern rises much higher. These hills are generally covered with 
thick and almost impenetrable forests. The valley of the Chagres is 
rather narrow, but the river itself is navigable to a considerable extent. 
[Cuacrzs.] The climate in this portion of the isthmus differs con- 

i in the north and in the south. At Puerto Velo, on the 
northern coast, the rains are almost continuous, and generally descend 
in torrents, a circumstance which renders that place very unhealthy. 


however, rising 3 
over the surface of this plain. In the middle of the region merely 
afew isolated ridges of hills of inconsiderable height occur. The 
hills are generally covered with trees, but the plains and low grounds 
which surround them are savannahs, or prairies, destitute of trees, but 

ith grass, which supplies pasture to num herds of cattl 

Though the vegetation of this region is generally much 
than in the country farther east, there are several culti- 
and others which may be cultivated. The climate also is 
y. The principal rivers of this region are the Trinidad 
ymito,orChorrera. The Trinidad enters the Chagres about 
miles from its mouth, after a course of about sixty miles. 
the south coast, not far from the town of Chorrera, and 
i in the part of its course as far up as the town of 
The Caymito, or Chorrera, is formed by several petty streams 
which descend from the eastern declivity of the table-land of Veragua, 
and though its course is short, it is navigable to the town of Chorrera. 
There is a harbour at its mouth, but the anchorage is bad and exposed. 
West of this region is the table-land (mesa) of Veragua. Its eastern 
ascent is formed by lofty mountains which rise abruptly, and frequently 
exhibit an almost perpendicular face of bare rock. The surface of the 
table-land itself ia very uneven, and several summits on it rise to a 
ight. The Peak de Veragua is stated to attain nearly 9000 
some places however there are plains of considerable extent. 
elevation of this table-land appears to be at least 3000 
the sea. It approaches the Caribbean Sea within a few 
is separated from it. by a narrow and slightly hilly tract. 
on side of the Pacific the mountains approach close to the 
and between the Gulf of Parita and the Bay of Montijo project 
a wide and mountainous peninsula into the Pacific, This peninsula 
terminates in the capes called Punta Mala and Punta Mariata. Little 
of the interior, but it is more populous than the lower part 
e isthmus, and is probably favourable to agriculture and to the 
health of the inhabitants. The rivers which descend from this table- 
land are interrupted by rapids and cataracts, and bring down great 
tities of earthy matter, which they deposit at their mouths, All 
rivers accordingly have a bar, with a very few feet of water on 
it, — renders them incapable of receiving vessels above 100 tons 


The most western portion of the Isthmus of Panamd begins at the 
western declivity of the table-land of Veragua, and extends to the 
boundary line of Costa Rica. The northern part is occupied by the 
Chiriqui Lagoon, a sheet of water above ninety miles in length from 
east to west, and on an average twenty miles wide. It is separated 
the Caribbean Sea by a series of low, swampy, and wooded 
islands, between which there are three deep passages for vessels. The 
middle portion of the lagoon is occupied by low woody islands, but 
at each extremity « considerable space is free from islands, and affords 
excellent anchorage, as the lagoon is deep, and the swell of the Carib- 
bean Sea is broken by the intervening islands. The country contiguous 
to the southern shores of the lagoon, for a distance of about twenty 
miles, is low and swampy, the soil being covered with a thick layer 
of alluvium produced by the annual innundations during the rainy 
season. At the back of this low tract, which is generally wooded, 
country rises, and though it contains plains of some extent, it 
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of lofty trees, but along the Pacific there are several woodless 
* It is only in the last-mentioned district that the whites have 
a few establishments, the extensive country north of the Cabe- 
Mountains being in possession of the native tribes, especially the 


i 


Valientes. This may be attributed to the climate, which on the coast of | 
the Pacific resembles that of Panamd, being subject to regular changes 
of the seasons, and therefore healthy. But the low country about the 
Lagoon of Chiriqui is drenched with rain nearly all the year round: 
the more elevated tract however between it and the Cabecares Moun- 
tains has more regular weather, and is considered tolerably healthy. 
The numerous rivers which run from the northern slope of the moun- 
tains into the Chiriqui Lagoon are impeded by many rapids and 
cataracts until they reach the low country, where their course is 
gentle, and where they may be navigated by large boats; but they 
have bars across their mouths, with little water on them. 

The coast along the Caribbean Sea from the Bay of Candelaria to 
the Bay of Mandingo, does not present a single harbour for large 
vessels. It is lined by a continuous series of small keys, or rocky 
islands, lying from half a mile to a mile from the continent. The 
inner passage thus formed is full of coral rocks and reefs, but the 
water is so clear that they are easily seen and avoided in the day-time, 
and it affords a safe anchorage during the prevalence of the north- 
western winds (from December to April), as the swell of the sea is 
broken by the islands. The first harbour which occurs on this coast 
is that of Puerto Bello, or Velo, which is about 2 miles long, and on 
an average 1000 yards wide. It is of considerable depth, and, being 
surrounded by high hills and mountains, affords excellent and safe 
anchorage for vessels ; but though it once was a place of great trade, 
it is now rarely visited, on account of its excessive unhealthiness. 
About 20 miles farther west is the Bay of Limones, or Puerto de Naos, 
now best known as Navy Bay, which has an entrance 5 miles wide, 
free from danger, is several miles deep, and affords secure anchorage 
for 300 vessels. A few miles farther west is the deserted harbour of 
Cuacres. Farther westward there is no harbour, except those afforded 
by the Chiriqui Lagoon. wee 

The harbours on the shores of the Pacific are all within the Gulf 
of Panamé. The opening of this Gulf is between Punta Francisco 
Salano on the continent of South America and Punta Mala, where it 
is about 150 miles wide, which breadth it preserves for about 10 miles 
northward, when it begins to contract. - In the northern and narrower 
portion of the gulf there is a group of islands, called Archipelago de 
las Perlas, on account of the pearls which were formerly procured in 
the adjacent sea in great abundance, and still are obtained to a con- 
siderable amount. The largest of these islands, called Isla del Rey, 
rises to a considerable elevation. Most of the rivers which fall into 
the gulf admit vessels of considerable burden. They have indeed 
bars across their mouths, on which there is rarely more than 2 feet of 
water at low tides, but as the tides here rise 18 feet, the bars may be 
passed at high-water, and inside of them the harbours are deep. The 
rivers most visited by vessels are the Pacora, about 18 miles east of 
the town of Panamd, and the Rio Grande, which enters the sea about 
2 miles west of that town. 

Great additional interest has heen imparted to Panamd by the con- 
struction across the Isthmus of the railway connecting the coasts of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, The great commercial advantages 
likely to be afforded by a ship canal, which should connect the two 
oceans, and so shorten the voyage from the ports of Europe and the 
United States to the ports on the Pacific, China, &c., early directed 
attention to the narrow neck of land which connects North and 
South America. The Isthmus of Panama was one of the first places 
which suggested itself, but the belief that it was traversed by the 
chain of the Andes, seemed to interpose an almost insuperable 
obstacle to sucha work. Humboldt, as may be remembered, suggested 
the Gulf of Darien as the most likely place; while others looked 
rather to the west, and saw in the Lake of Nicaragua and the Rio de 
San Juan a line marked out as it were by nature for the purpose. In 
1827 however, Bolivar, president of the republic of Columbia (of 
which Panamé then formed a department), directed Mr, Lloyd, an 
English engineer, to survey the country, not apparently for the pur- 
pose of forming a canal, but with a view of improving the communi- 
cation across the Isthmus. . His report showed how difficult the 
formation of a ship canal would be, but he pointed out how excellent 
a harbour was the unfrequented Bay of Limones, or Navy Bay, a few 
miles east of Chagres, and how readily a short canal might be cut 
through the low country from it to the navigable river Chagres. That 
river would then be ded to its junction with the Trinidad 
River, and the latter to a place which appeared well adapted for the 
formation of wharfs and landing places, thence he proposed to form 
a railway to Panama or Chorrera. Subsequent events destroyed all 
hope of any such scheme being carried out by the government, while 
however feasible it might appear, it hardly presented sufficient promise 
of success as a commercial enterprise to induce foreign capitalists to 
undertake its execution. But the remarkable discoveries of gold first 
in California and subsequently in Australia, again called attention to 
the subject, and the project of an Atlantic and Pacific Canal or railway 
was eagerly canvassed. Mr. Lloyd’s survey was remembered and its 
general correctness verified; but as rapidity of transit was now the 
chief desideratum a company was formed in New York for construct- 
ing a railway quite across the Isthmus and nearly over the~route 
which he had indicated ; and American and English capital was freely 
embarked in the undertaking. A town named Aspinwall was founded 
in Navy Bay, and this was made the starting point of the railway on 
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the Atlantic side: its Pacific terminus was fixed at Panamd. The 
works were commenced in 1850, bat their progress was greatly im- 
peded by the difficult character of the country through which much 
of the line passes, and the insecurity of life and property owing to 
the revolution in New Granada. [New Granapa.] But the enter- 
prise was conducted with energy and perseverance, and all difficulties 
were overcome. The first section was opened in 1850; a second 
portion in 1852; atthe close of 1853 about 38 miles were in operation ; 
and by the end of 1854 the whole was completed. The line was 
formally opened for traffic on the 28th of January, 1855. Its entire 
length is about 50 miles; the summit level is only 250 feet above the 
level of the sea; and the entire cost has been about 1,400,0002. 

Productions. —This isthmus is very rich in vegetable productions, 
especially in trees, useful as timber, dye-woods, or for cabinet-work, 
and domestic purposes. Some of them bear eatable fruits. It also 

roduces all the fruits and esculent vegetables cultivated in other 
intertropical countries. The cultivated grains are rice and maize. 
The sugarcane is grown, but not éxtensively, Coffee and cacao are 
cultivated for domestic consumption; and some cacao is exported. 
The caoutchouc-tree, milk-tree (Palo de Vaca), sarsaparilla, and 
vanilla plant grow in the woods. The Styrax oficinalis is very abundant, 
and its gum sells very dear. Cattle, horses, and mules are reared in 
those districts where there are natural prairies or savannahs. The 
woods are inhabited by numerous wild animals: tiger-cats, which 
seldom exceed the size of a small Newfoundland dog; lions, bears, 
racoons ; ‘sajinos, or a species of wild boar, deer, conejos, which are 
somewhat like our rabbits, but larger; hosts of monkeys; wild 
turkeys, both black and coloured, and many other birds. The sea 
abounds with fish, especially sharks, which are eaten, alligators, and 
turtle. There are gold-mines in the mountains near Puerto Velo, but 
their produce is insignificant. Gold is also said to be found on the 
northern declivity of the table-land of Veragua, and in the country 
of the Valientes. Copper and iron are abundant, and tin and mercury 
are stated to occur. 

The Isthmus formerly constituted one of the departments of the 
republic of New Granada; that of Istmo, but is now included within 
the department of Cauca, [New Granapa.] The towns are principally 
of small size. ; 

Panamé, the principal town, stands on a tongue of land which 
extends a considerable distance into the Gulf of Panamd, in 8° 57’ N, 
lat., 79° 29’ W. long.: the population is about 10,000. The principal 
streets extend across the peninsula, The houses are of stone, generally 
two or three stories high, substantially built, and the larger houses 
have courts, or patios. The public edifices are, a fine cathedral, four 
convents, a nunnery, and a college. As the sloping shores contiguous 
to the: ground on which the town stands are dry at low-water to a 
considerable distance, the anchorage is 6 or 7 miles distant, where it 
is protected by a number of islands, the largest of which is called 
Perico, a name which is also applied. to the harbour, These islarids 
are high and well cultivated, on supplies of ordinary kinds, including 
excellent water, may be obtained from most of them. Panamd since 
becoming the port for the traffic with California has greatly increased 
in importance as a place of trade; its commercial intercourse previously 
was for the most part with the ports of South America and especially 
with Guayaquil. 

Aspinwall and Chagres are noticed under Navy Bay and Cuaares. 

On the isthmus, west of Panamd, there are several towns of some 
local importance. Chorrera, on the Caymito or Chorrera, at its outfall 
in the Gulf of Panamd, has 3000 inhabitants; Natd, on Parita Bay, 
has a population of 4000; and Los Santos, on the south-western side 
of the Gulf of Panamd, about 3500 inhabitants. Neither of these 
places has a harbour. In the province of Veré the capital, Santiago 
de Veragua, in the interior, has about 4000 inhabitants; the town of 
La Mesa, 4000 ; and Santiago de Alange, 2000. 

Inhabitants.—A great portion of the isthmus, perhaps one-third, is 
still in the exclusive possession of the aborigines. These tribes occupy 
both extremities of the isthmus. Nearly the whole of the isthmus 
east of the Bay of Mandingo is inhabited by several small tribes, 
comprehended under the collective appellation of Mandingo or San 
Blas Indians. They are an active hardy race of people, very jealous 
of their ind dence, and hostile to the whites who have settled 
near them. They cultivate plaintains, bananas, maize, and mandioc, 
They also rear many fowls. The adjacent sea and the rivers abound 
in fish and turtle, and the forests in eatable animals. The western 

rtion of the isthmus, which surrounds the Chiriqui Lagoon, is inha- 

ited by the Valientes, a collective name given by the Spaniards to 
different tribes inhabiting that part of the country. They are much 
taller than the Mandingo Indians, and seem to have made greater 
P in civilisation. Their extensive plaintain-grounds, maize- 

cls, and mandioc-plantations exhibit a + deal of industry and 
care; and among other things they plant the cacao-tree, the produce 
of which is extensively used. 

The coantries inhabited by the Mandingo and Valientes Indians are 
annually visited by vessels from Jamaica and elsewhere, which export 
considerable quantities of tortoiseshell, sarsaparilla, and fustic, and 
also some cacao; they import manufactured cotton goods, cutlass- 
blades, and a variety of toys and small articles. The port of Chagres 
was formerly visited by European and American vessels, but it is now 


abandoned for Navy Bay. There is a considerable trade carried on 
there and at Panamd, and large quantities of the manufactured goods 
of Europe and America, with sugar, wine, &c., are imported ; but the 
articles of export are of little comparative value. The transit trade is 
of great and growing importance, and will no doubt in a short time 
produce marked changes in the country. 

PANARIA. [Lapart Istanps.] 

PANAY. (Paruirrme Istanps.] 4 ‘ 

PANEAS, or BANIAS, a village of Palestine, situated at the foot 
of the Jebel Heish, the Mount Hermon of Scripture, is supposed to 
be on or near the site of the Dan of the Jews. Its name was ebanged 
to Caesarea Philippi by Philip the Tetrarch, son of Herod, in honour 
of the emperor Tiberius and himself. The village contains about 
150 houses, inhabited by Turks, Greeks, Druzes, and Arabs, It stands 
on a triangular-shaped piece of ground inclosed by the river of Banias 
and the Jordan, and backed by the mountains at the foot of which, 


spacious cavern beneath a precipitous rock. This precipice has several 
niches, in one of which the base of a statue still remains; and each of 
them had an inscription in Greek characters, which are now so nearly 
effaced as to be unintelligible. The cavern and Paneium, or 
of Pan, within it, are described by Josephus (‘Jewish War,’ iii. 10-7 
from whom it appears that the fountain or spring was co as 
the source of the Jordan, and the outlet of the small lake Phiala. 
Around the spring are great quantities of hewn stones, which 
probably belonged to the Temple of Augustus, built by Herod. Philip 
also added greatly to the town; indeed Josephus (ii. 9, 1) calls him 
the founder of Cwsarea in Banias, - 
Although these springs are by far the most copious they are not the 
most distant from the Dead Sea, and canuot be considered as the true 
source of the Jordan, which may be placed at about 4 miles N.E. of 
Banias, near the foot of a hill called Tel-el-Kadi. Linger spe " 
The river of Banias flows on the north side of the village, where 
there is a well-built bridge, and some remains of the ancient town 
but the principal part of the old town appears to have stood on tl 
opposite side of the river, where the ruins extend nearly a mile from 


columns entire. On the south side of the vi 
very strong turreted castle, surrounded by a di and wall; and 
about four miles to the eastward of the village, on an eminence, are 
the ruins of another castle, once evidently a strong fortress, and yd 
rently coeval with that in the village. It is surrounded by a wall ten 
feet thick, and flanked with numerous round towers built with equal 
blocks of stone about two feet square, and has only one gate on the 
south side. This castle, which is called the Castle of Banias, contains 


(Burckhardt, Travels in Syria ; Pococke, Description of the East 
Seetzen, Travels ; Mangles and Irby; Pliny, v. 15.) 

PANGATURAN. [Soonoo ARrcHIPELago.] 

PANGBOURN. [Brrksatre.] 

PANJAB. ors 

PANNA. [Hrypvstan,] 

PANNO’NIA, the name of a province of the Roman empire, was 
bounded N. and E. by the Danube, 8, by Illyricum and Mosia, and 
W. by Noricum. It was separated from Meesia by the Savus (} 
and from Illyricum by an imaginary line drawn a few miles south of 
the Save; but the boundaries between Noricum and Pannonia differed 
at various times. Pannonia would thus correspond to Sclavonia, parts 
of Hungary, Lower Austria, Styria, Croatia, and to those of 
—— Croatia, Bosnia, and Servia which immediately upon 
the Save. ‘ : 


86, 37; Liv., asad 131), and were subdued during his reign by Tibe- 
rius, and redu the form of a province. (Vell. Pat., ii. 110, et seq.) 
We learn from Tacitus (‘Ann.,’ i. 16), that at the death of Augustus 
there were several legions stationed in Pannonia, which was then 
regarded, and continued to be so till the end of the Roman empire, as 
one of the most important provinces of the empire, on account of its 
bordering on the powerful nations of the Quadi and Iazyges. ‘ 
Under the perors Pannonia only formed one ex 


Galerius, by whom Pannonia was di 
division appears to have continued till the downfal of the Roman 
empire. 

he principal rivers of Pannonia were the Narabo or Arrabo (Raab), 
the Dravus (Drave), and Savus (Save), all of which flow into the 
Danube. The two most im t ranges of mountains were the 
Pannonii Montes, a continuation of the Sarmatian range, which passed 
through the northern part of the province in a south-westerly direo- 
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tion, and joined Mount Cetius; and the Claudii Montes, which se 
tated the valleys of the Save and the Deuve “ei 
_ Very little is known of the position of the different tribes which 


inhabited The powerful nation of the Boii dwelt in the 
north-western part of the 7 eagensite. and after their extermination by 
the Gete that part of proyince was called Deserta Boiorum. 


) : 
possessed several towns of importance, the inhabitants of 
which appear to have principally depended for their support upon the 
- numerous legions which were q in different parts of the pro- 
vinee. Fi the course of the Danube, the first town we come 
after leavii oricum is Vindobona (Vienna), called Vianiomina 
2), who placesit in Noricum. At the time of Ptolemaus 
Juliobona, and was the station of a legion. It is called 
writers Vindobona; but in the ‘ Notitia Imperii’ it is 
Vindomana. The next town of importance below Vindobona 
abe is Carnuntum, which, in the early part of the Roman 
the most important place in the north of Pannonia. The 
ich was collected in the northern part of Europe was brought 
and thence conveyed to the different parts of the Roman 
the head-quarters of the army of Marcus Antoninus 
thich he pate on with the Marcomanni. (Eutrop. 
Its ruins are in the neighbourhood of Altenburg. Below 
Carnuntum on the Danube was Brigantium or Bregetium (Fuzto), 


: sally i Marcellinus (xxx. 6), Bregetio, the station of a 
: r teen whees-tie oc ror Valentivian died, while making 
t for a war against the Quadi. Senning tp course of the 
2 we next come to Aquincum or Acincum (Buda or Ofen), the 
ipal town in the province of Valeria and the station of a legion. 
of Acincum on the Danube, in the province of Savia, was 
or Milatis, afterwards called Bononia (Amm. Marc., xxi. 9; 
11); and below it were Acumincum or Acimincum (Peterwar- 
and Taurunum (Semlin), the most easterly town in the province, 
near the confluence of the Save and the Danube. 

t towns in the southern part of the province 
were Siscia (Sziszek), Cibale or Cibalis (Palanha), and Sirmium 
, all on the Save. Siscia, which was upon the borders of 
the most important town in Pannonia in the time of 
Pa ay Cibals or Cibalis was situated at a considerable distance 
Siscia. It was memorable for the defeat of Licinianus by Con- 
tine, and was the birthplace of the emperor Gratianus, (Amm. 
xxx. 24.) Sirmium, which was below Cibale, was, under the 

later emperors, the principal town of Pannonia. 
On the Drave, near the confines of Noricum, was Petovio or Patovio 
(Pettau), which ae Tacitus ( Hist.,’ iii, 1) as the winter- 
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tioned 
arters of the 13th legion. w Petovio, on the Save, were Jovia 
weez), and Mursia ( a colony founded by Hadrian. 
Byz.) At Mursia the 
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of the Lower Danube was sta- 

Magnentius was defeated by Constantius, (Zosi- 
in the north-western of » pro- 

Py nals a Roman colony founded by the 
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between the Neapolitan territory of Abruzzo and the 
has a width of only about 50 miles. For a few miles 
the width is greatest, extending from the Mediter- 
the Adriatic 130 miles ; but in consequence of the projection 
eastward it grows rapidly narrower towards the north, so 
latitude of Rimini the breadth is hardly 20 miles. Farther 
width is about 60 miles, from east to west, between the 
the frontier of Modena. The area of the States of the 
454 square miles covered with water, roads, and 
square miles, and the population in 1850 numbered 
ides about 10,000 Jews. 
stretch from the Tuscan Apennines to the 
ground slo; to the north and north-east, 
e plain of Lom! 


Po and the 


fellow subjects, from whom they are divided by 
which approach close to the Adriatic coast 

of Rimini, w the Rubicon constituted the 

of Italy proper in the time of the Roman republic, 


The eastern provinces extend from Rimini to the Tronto on the 
frontiers of Naples, a length of 110 miles along the coast of the 
Adriatic, This division is bounded to the west and south by the 
central ridge of the Apennines, which separates it from the basin of 
the Tiber. This eastern division lies almost entirely on the eastern 
slope of the Apennines, the numerous offsets of which run in parallel 
ridges in a north-east direction from the central chain to the Adriatic 
coast, forming many transverse valleys watered by streams or torrents 
which have a short but rapid course. The distance from the central 


-ridge or watershed to the Adriatic varies from 30 to 40 miles, The 


country is fertile and healthy, and is inhabited by an industrious and 

lively race of people. It is generally designated by the name of the 

Marches, but is divided into the provinces of Pesaro e Urbino, Ancona, 
Camerino, Fermo, and Aseoli. 

The southern division and the largest in extent, though not so 
densely peopled as the other two, is the most important, because it 
contains the metropolis, and includes the classical land of Latium and 
the other provinces which formed the early territory of ancient Rome. 
It extends south of the central ridge of the Apennines as far as the 
coast of the Mediterranean, being bounded on the west by Tuscany 
and by the kingdom of Naples on the east. This fine region comprises 
the ancient territories of Umbria, the Sabini, old Latium, and the 
western part of Etruria, and is now divided into the administrative 
provinces of hig. ja Spoleto, Rieti, Orvieto, Viterbo, Velletri, 
Frosinone, Civita Vecchia, and Rome, This extensive country is 
divided, with respect to its climate and productions, into two parts— 


the high lands and the valleys of the Apennines, including the valley” 


of the upper Tiber, which are well cultivated and generally healthy; 
and the low lands of the Campagna and some other spots around the 
lakes of Perugia, Bolsena, and Bracciano, which are unwholesome and 
thinly inhabited. [Campagna pr Roma.] There are few regions in 
Italy finer than the broad valley of Foligno and Spoleto, the valley 
¢ Terni, the elevated plaia of Ricti, and the rich territory around 
erugia, 
The area and Lg paren are distributed as follows over 20 provinces, 


6 of which, call gations, are governed by a Cardinal legate, and 14, 
called Delegations, are administered by dignitaries of lower degree :— 
Legations. Area in Square Miles. | Population in 1850. | 

Roma-e-Comarca . e 1,699 $04,266 
Bologna. ° . 1,292 367,340 
Ferrara . . . . 1,053 229,862 
Forli . . . . % 683 208,007 
Ravenna ey ae 674 175,338 
Urbina-e-Pesaro . oo. 1,358 241,612 
Wellstel rs os) oe 629 59,356 

} Delegations. 

| Ancona . . e- 424 172,393 
Macerata . . ° 861 239,942 
Camerino ,. e es S11 38,055 
Fermo . ,- . . ai7. 111,751 
Ascoli : . °. 460 87,619 
Penta, PO eS 1,447 222,926 
ee ir le eee 1,130 123,765 
ati tn FA al OS 513 77,212 
Viterbo . . oe 1,083 129,074 
Onviedere:” a asel) 40 301 26,450 
Frosinone . , e493 720 148,578 
Civita Veechia ’ : 373 20,385 
Benevento . * es 53 ’ 23,040 

Woe Ve. 15,381 3,006,771 


The established religion is the Roman Catholic. The population 
includes about 10,000 regular clergy or monks, 8000 nuns, and about 
32,000 secular clergy. 

The central ridge of the Apennines runs through the States of the 
Church in a south-south-east direction, dividing the waters that flow’ 
into the Adriatic from those that join the Tiber. The road from Rome 
to Pesaro by Nocera crosses the Sgeepioes between Gualdo and Cagli. 
Farther south-east there is a depression between Serravalle and 
Foligno through which the high road from Rome to Loreto and 
Ancona. South of this pass the Apennines form a lofty group 
extending to the eastward, and known by the name of Monte Sibilla, 
the Mons Tetricus of the ancients, which is 7200 feet high, and is the 
highest summit in the Papal States. The ridge then joins the mountains 
of Abruzzo in the kingdom of Naples east of Norcia. Two offsets 
detach themselves from the main ridge above the sources of the Nera, 
and run south, skirting the two banks of that river as far as its junc- 
tion with the Tiber. The more eastern offset is intersected by the 
Velino, which makes its way through it by a fine waterfall not far 
from Terni. The whole fall of the Velino, from the level of the water 
above the cascade to its confluence with the Nera through a succession 
of rapids, is above 1000 feet. The country eastward of the Nera con- 
sists of high lands, which adjoin those of Abruzzo, and are a moat 
interesting region, but seldom visited by travellers. 

The southern division of the Papal State chiefly consists of the basin 
of the Tiber. This river rises at the foot of Monte delle Balze, in a 
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rises from two springs of limpid water in a wood of beech-trees, and, 
being swelled by mountain streams, flows in a south direction through 
a narrow valley between high mountains. The river by the 
towns of Pieve Santo Stefano and Borgo San Sepolero, after which it 
receives the river Sovara, and soon r leaves the Tuscan territory 
and enters the province of Perugia. It then flows by Castello, and 
after a rapid course of about 50 miles from its sources it reaches the 
foot of the hill upon which stands the town of Perugia: it then flows 
ee valley, receiving on its left bank the united waters of 
the from the mountains of Gubbio, the Topino from Foligno, 
and the Maroggia, joined by the Clitumnus, from the valley of Spoleto ; 
and lower down, on its right bank, the river Nestore, which comes 
from Cittdé della Pieve on the borders of Tuscany. The river then 
enters a narrow gorge between two rocky ridges, on one of which 
stands the town of Tati, the ancient Tudertum or Tutere, a city of the 
Umbri and afterwards of the Etruscans, which is more than 1000 feet 
above the sea. The bottom of the river here falls about 2 feet in 
every 1000 feet, and the bed being confined and partly encumbered 
by stones and gravel brought down from the mountains, the waters 
rise in flood times as high as 24 feet, but the river is very shallow in 
the dry season. The navigation of the river, which from Perugia to 
Todi is carried on merely by rafts, becomes here totally interrupted. 
The Tiber, after receiving the Naia and other mountain streams, issues 
out of the gorge at the rapids called Passo del Forello, after which it 
enters a broad valley. It receives near Ovieto the river Paglia from 
the mountains of Tuscany, which is swollen by the waters of part of 
the Chiana. The river now assumes a more regular and less rapid 
course, flowing in a deep bed, and inclining to the south-west, It 
receives the Vezza from Montefiascone, and lower down the Nera, the 

of its affluents, near the town of Orta. The whole course of 
the Tiber, from its sources to the confluence of the Nera, is about 110 
miles. From this point the regular navigation of the Tiber begins: 
boats of various sizes, some of which are 60 feet long and of 50 tons 
burden, carry to Rome wine, corn, charcoal, wood, and other,produce 
of the upper country. In ascending the river they are towed up by 
buffaloes. 

The Nera, the ancient Nar, a considerable river, rises in the high 
Apennines above Norcia, and increased by its affluents the Corno, 
Velino, Salto, and Turano, flows through a pp Bog asses the 
towns of Terni and Narni, and, after a course of about 70 miles, enters 
the Tiber near Orta. 

After the confluence of the Nera, the Tiber flows through a valley 
between the Sabine Mountains on one side and offsets of Monte Cimino 
on the other: it receives on its right bank the united waters of the 
Treia and the Ricano, after which the valley becomes contracted 
between Mount Soracte on the west and the mountains of Poggio 
Mirteto on the east. After this contraction, it opens into the wide 
undulating plain of the Campagna. Three miles above Rome the 
Tiber receives the Anio, or Teverone, from the eastern Apennines, 
which has a course of above 60 miles. The course of the Tiber, from 
the confluence of the Nera to Rome, is about 70 miles, in which 
distance the width of its bed varies from 160 to 500 feet, the depth 
from 8 to 22 feet, and the fall is about one foot in every 3000 feet. 
Boats are three days in coming down from Orta to Rome, but in 
summer the navigation is often interrupted, owing to the shallowness 
of the water in several places. Within the walls of Rome the Tiber is 
about 300 feet wide and from 12 to 18 feet in depth. The river is 
never fordable in or near Rome. During heavy rains and floods the 
waters sometimes have risen more than 30 feet above the ordinary 
level, overflowing the lower parts of the city, and occasioning consider- 
able mischief. The maritime navigation begins below Rome : the Tiber, 
after being confined by the quays and buildings of the town, spreads 
ont to the width of 500 feet, until its bifurcation at Capo due Rami, a 
distance of 18 miles from Rome. Thence one branch of the river 
runs south-west into the sea below Ostia, a distance of about 5 miles, 
but is rendered useless for purposes of navigation by the accumulation 
of rand at the mouth. The other Final. which was widened by 
Trajan, and has been improved at various times by the popes, in order 
to keep open the communication between Rome and the sea, runs west 
for about four miles and enters the sea at Fiumicino, where the 
entrance is secured by two piers. In winter time vessels of from 
180 to 190 tons, besi smaller ones, ascend the river to Rome; in 
summer there is often not more than 9 or 10 feet of water on the bar. 
Steam-tugs ply on the Tiber below Rome. ‘The dreary sandy tract 

between the two arms of the river is called Zsola Sacra, or Holy Island. 

The basin of the Tiber below Rome is bounded on one side by the 
Alban Mount, and on the other by the offsets of Monte Cimino, which 
surround the basin of the Lake of Bracciano, the waters of which 
enter the sea by the river Arrone. The Tiber, below Rome, receives 
only some small streams, the principal of which is the Galera, on its 
right bank. The basins of the lakes of Bracciano and Bolsena, which 
are separate from that of the Tiber, constitute, together with the basin 
of the river Fiora, near the Tuscan border, the greater part of the 
Patrimonio di San Pietro. Inthe opposite or south-east direction, 
the Alban Mount separates the basin of the Tiber from that of the 


Pomptine marshes; and farther north the mountains of Palestrina 
separate the basin of the Tiber from that of the Liris, of which the Sacco 
is an affluent. The total 
200 miles. The Tiber is the largest and most important river of the 
peninsular part of Italy, Its waters from P. a downwards to the 
sea are muddy and yellowish. The current as it enters the Mediter- 
ranean retains its colour to a considerable distance from the shore, 
and contrasts with the generally blue tinge of the sea-water, with 
which it does not mix for some miles. 

The population of the States of the Church is Roman Catholic, p23 


consists of a town or large village, with the territory and hamlets 
belonging to it. At the head of each district isa governor (appointed 
by the Pope), who isalso judge in the first instance, and is subordinate 
to the delegate in his administrative but not in his judicial capacity. 
Every commune has acouncil, consisting of 48 members in the head 
towns, of 36 or 24 in the smaller towns, and of 18 in vi which 


ength of the river with its windings is about ~ 


do not contain more than 1000 inhabitants. The members of the - 


council are taken in equal proportions from two classes, nobles and 
citizens or farmers. The councils deliberate upon the affairs of their 
respective communes, and make out, in August every year, an estimate 
in which are specified the probable expenditure of the following 

and the means for meeting it, including any local taxes rere 
This estimate is forwarded to the governor of the province, who 
examines it, and then forwards it to Rome, where it is or 
modified, The estimate is then returned to the commune and published, 
upon which it becomes law, and no magistrate can depart from its 
provisions, The communal council eg yearly, by a majo of 
votes, the local magistrates, all the officers and other servan the 
commune, the secretary, the communal attorney, the receiver, the 
surgeon and apothecary (who for a fixed salary is obliged to attend 
the poor inhabitants gratis), the schoolmaster, the local police, &c. 
The councils are always presided over by the gonfaloniere or by the 
governor in the head town of a district, This system of m' pal 
administration is more favourable to the liberties of the people than 
is commonly pageeet: The communal councils are in fact more in- 
dependent of the central authority than those of France. The 
common lands were sold by Pius VII. in order to supply the urgent 
wants and exactions of the French military. The ordinary revenue 
of the communes is now derived from taxes levied upon provisions 
coming to market, like the French octroi; and the ex i 
deficiency is made up by a capitation tax and a tax upon cattle. The 
expenditure consists of administrative, judicial, and sag salaries, 
the repairs of the roads, public buildings, fountains, &c., the emolu- 
ments of the communal surgeon and apothecary, schoolmaster, and 
preacher who comes during Lent and Advent to deliver sermons 
adapted to those epochs. In the larger towns there are school- 
pave cuss it = re paid by the Paes srpees for te 

teaching of girls. ere is however no general system of elementary 
pricscass bend aaa the a ged of illiterate people in the Papal States 
is much greater than in Lombardy. 

The universities are those of Rome, Bologna, Perugia, Ferrara, and 
Macerata. There are also numerous colleges or in Rome and 
the chief towns of provinces. Females of the higher classes are chiefly 
educated in convents. 

With to the central government it is an elective monarchy. 
The Pope for the time being is the absolute sovereign of the state ; he 
is assisted by a council of ministers and a council of state, over each 
of which the cardinal secretary of state presides. Laymen are 3 
pointed members of each of these councils, The governor of Rome | 
under the authority of the secretary of state, but is vested with 
discretionary powers as to the police of the capital and its 
The congregation or board called ‘Sacra Consulta,’ consisting of 
nals and prelates, superintends the administration of the provinces, 
and is also a court of appeal for criminal matters. The territory of 
the state is divided into three military divisions, with an inspector at 
the head of each; the head-quarters are Rome, Ancona, and : 
The army consisted of 17,365 men in 1854, including 5144 
gendarmerie and 1778 custom-house guards, Many of the 
the service of the Pope are Swiss, 

The judicial department consists of a judge, called Prator, for civil 
matters in the head town of every eee two courts of appeal, 
one at Rome and the other at Bologna; and a supreme court, 
called La Segnatura, which sits at Rome. The ecclesiastical oc 
in each diocese judge of suits between clerical persons, and 
between’ laymen who to bring their disputes before these 
For criminal matters, there is a court in every province, presid 
by the delegate; and two courts of appeal, one at Rome 
other at Bologna, The great evils of the system are frequency 
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imprisonment on suspicion, and delay of trial. The penalties are 

imprisonment and hard labour either for life or for a term of years. 

= eal ary wee resorted to only in very vated cases. 
of commerce are established at Rome, Bologna, Ancona, 
and some other of the principal towns. 

The revenue, according to the budget for 1854, amounted to 
11,432,450 Roman crowns (worth 4s. 6d. each); the expenditure in 
the same year was estimated at 13,082,046 crowns. The interest of 
the debt, and other charges connected with it, amounted in 1851 to 
4,300,000 crowns. The principal sources of the revenue are direct 
taxes, which amount to 2,300,000 crowns; customs duties; salt and 
tobacco monopolies, which bring in above 5,000,000 crowns; stamps 
and registry duty ; post-office ; and the lottery. 

Agriculture, which is in a backward state, is the chief occupation of 
the population. A great extent of Innd is used for pasture. The 

are—cattle, wool, cheese, lambskins, tallow, hemp, oil, some 

vitriol, sulphur, pozzolana, potash, and cream of tartar. The 
pans of Cervia and Comacchio, near the Adriatic coast, supply 
most of the salt for the consumption of the country. Vitriol is found 
near Viterbo; alum at La Tolfa, near Civita-Vecchia; sulphur near 

Rimini; and coal near Pesaro, and at Sogliano, near Forli' Wood and 

charcoal are the only fuel used. 

The manufactures of the Papal State are of more importance than 
generally supposed. One of the principal and oldest branches is 

that of woollen cloths, which are made in various towns of the state, 
and chiefly supply the internal mption, especially of common or 
coarse cloth. silk manufacture is carried on at Rome and Bologna. 
Tanneries are established chiefly at Ancona, Bologna, Pesaro, and 
Sinigaglia. Other industrial products are—paper, hats, soap, glass; 
g some cotton goods are manufactured at Rome. There are iron- 
smelting furnaces at Bracciano, Canino, and Conca, and iron-works in 
various other places. Plate-glass is made at Poggio Mirteto, Cables 
and ropes are made in the northern provinces, and exported to Greece 
the Ionian Islands. Other manufactures are — wax-candles, 
catgut, liquorice, and refined sugar. The exports in 1852 were valued 
at 10,474,012 scudi, including the articles above named, and works of 
art and antiquity, sculptures, paintings, medals, mosaic, &. The 
ov tts in the same year amounted to 10,218,426 scudi: they consist 
ch iy of tobacco, raisins and other dried fruit, colonial produce, salt 
fish, iron, lead, besides manufactures of fine cloth, silks, cottons, 
hardware, and articles of luxury from France and England. 

The maritime trade is carried on chiefly by foreigners. This is the 
branch of industry most neglected by the natives of the Papal State. 
‘The navigation returns of the two ports of Civita-Vecchia and Ancona 
for 1852 give the total number of entries at 2311. Of these 1080, 
carrying 67,096 tons, were native vessels ; and 1231, with 187,728 tons, 
were foreign, chiefly Austrian, Neapolitan, Tuscan, and Genoese. The 
departures in the same year were 2292, including 1082 native and 1210 
ign vessels. Even the coasting trade and the fishing along the 
of the coast are carried on in great measure by foreign 
Neapolitans fish all along the Mediterranean coast, and 
ong that of the Adriatic. The Neapolitans supply 
the re nak fae of which is very great in Lent. 

i products are—wheat, barley, rye, and 
produced in great quantity in the northern and 
provinces; rice is cultivated in the low grounds; oil, wine, 
ly of ordi quality, but some better sorts are made in the 

es, and on the hills of Albano, Orvieto, and Montefiascone ; 
pulse aud vegetables of every kind; fruit, including lemons and 

—— and chestnuts; hemp and flax, silk, tobacco, and timber and 

for fuel. There are forests of oak, cork-trees, elm, ash, and 

The principal forests are on the sides of the Apennines, on the 
ounts Cimino and Albano, on parts of the Monti Lepini, and along 

the sa-coast of the Mediterranean. The pine-forest near Ravenna, 

beg Adriatic shore, has been noticed by Byron in ‘Childe Harold,’ 

canto iv. 

Horned cattle, including buffaloes, are numerous and remarkably 
fine, especially in the province of Perugia, the Campagna of Rome, and 
in the province of Ferrara, Very good cheese and butter are made. 

“The sheep are reckoned at 2,000,000, Much cheese is made of ewes’- 

ag as goats’-milk. Pigs are reared in great numbers. Wild boars 

numerous in the Pomptine Marshes. The horses are reckoned at 

_ about 500,000 in the whole state. The lakes and rivers abound 


{ After the fall of the western empire, and the re-conquest 
of Italy by Belisarius and Narses, Rome and the adjoining territory 
were by an officer called prefect, appointed by the 
Byzantine emperor, and subordinate to the exarch of Ravenna. Rome 
retained its municipal government, and the bishop of Rome, styled 
*Presul,’ was elected by the joint votes of the clergy, the senate, and 
the Pers bet was not consecrated until the choice was confirmed by 
the emperor. The see of Rome enjoyed large revenues and 
benefices, the of various emperors, 
of persons, The people of Rome, forsaken as it were by the 
‘Ee ‘emperors, accustomed themselves to look upon their bishop 
a4 their chief defender and protector. The popes were the chief means 
_ of pres i Rome from being occupied by the Longobards. The 
GROG, Div, VoL. rv. 
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besides the gifts and bequests 


and the Italians in general refused to submit to the edict of 


Leo, the Isaurian, against images; and after the emperor was con- 
demned by Pope Gregory II. in the council of Rome, .4.D. 726, they 
refused to pay the usual tribute to the Eastern empire. (Paulus 
Diaconus, iv. 49.) 

Rome now governed itself as an independent commonwealth, having 
its senate, its consuls and tribunes, and forming alliances with the 
dukes of Benevento and Spoleto, and with the Longobards. The pope 
was generally the mediator of these transactions. As the good under- 
standing between the Longobards and the Romans was not however 
of long duration, the popes turned for protection towards the west 
where the Frankish monarchy had attained great extent and import- 
ance. Gregory IIL. Zacharias, and Stephen IIL, wrote repeatedly to 
Charles Martel and his successor Pepin in the name “ of the senate and 
the people of Rome,’ who, having renounced their allegiance to the 
Eastern emperor, wished to place themselves under the powerful pro- 
tection of the kings of the Franks. And when Astolphus, king of the 
Longobards, devastated the territory of Rome, Pepin repaired to Italy 
with an army, and, having defeated Astolphus, obliged him not only 
to respect the duchy of Rome, but to give up the exarchate of Ravenna 
and the Pentapolis, not to the Eastern emperor, their former pos- 
sessor, but “to the Holy Church of God and the Roman republic.” 
The following list of the towns included in this grant is given by 
Anastasius :—Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Cesena, Sinigaglia, Jesi, 
Forlimpopoli, Forli, Montefeltro, Castel Sussubio, Acerragio, Monte di 
Lucaro, Cerra, Castel San Mariano, Bobbio, Urbino, Cagli, Luceolo, 
Gubbio, and Comacchio. Astolphus sent the keys of these towns to 
be deposited on the altar of St. Peter at Rome, but he did not give up 
the towns, and the possession of the Church and the Roman republic 
was merely nominal. The popes complained repeatedly of the non~ 
fulfilment of the act of donation. 

Charlemagne, urged by the entreaties of Adrian I., having come to 
Italy, defeated Desiderius, successor of Astolphus, and overthrew the 
kingdom of the Longobards. He assumed the title of Patrician of 
the Romans, and he confirmed his father’s donation, and gave to the 
See of Rome the rents and fees of extensive domains in the exarchate 
and Pentapolis and other provinces, but retained himself the regal 
rights, The temporal power of the popes in those times was very 
little, being restrained on one side by the republican spirit of the 
people, and on the other by the imperial power, which regained the 
ascendancy whenever the emperor visited Rome. During the strug- 
gle between Pope Gregory VII. and the emperor Henry IV., an 
important addition was made to the secupeenl: claims of the see of 
Rome by the donation of the Countess Matilda, who added to 
her paternal fiefs in the Modenese, Parmesan, and Mantuan territories, 
the rich succession of Godfrey, marquis of Tuscany, second husband 
of her mother Beatrix. She twice made donation of her territories, 
first to Gregory VIL and afterwards to Pascal IL, which last is in her 
will dated 1102. Henry V., in 1116, the year after Matilda’s decease, 
took possession of the whole of her property; but Matilda’s donation 
continued long after to furnish to the see of Rome claims over a 
considerable part of northern and central Italy. 

Innocent III. on his accession found the imperial power asserted 
over all Italy by Henry VI, in his double capacity of king of Lom- 
bardy and king of Sicily. The emperor had distributed the domains 
of Matilda as fiefs among his generals. But after the death of Henry 
in 1197, and of his wife Constance in the following year, their infant 
son Frederick was left to the guardianship of Innocent, who availed 
himself of the opportunity to assert the claims of his see founded upon 
the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne and of Matilda. He took 
possession of Spoleto and the Marches, and the towns of those 
vinces willingly opened their gates and swore allegiance to the see of 
Rome, their municipal franchises being guaranteed to them at the 
same time. These towns were Spoleto, Foligno, Nocera, Perugia, 
Gubbio, Todi, Rieti, Assisi, Citta di Castello, Ancona, Fermo, Camerino, 
Sinigaglia, Osimo, Fano, Jesi, and Pesaro. 

Rome and its duchy were still governed asa republic; but the people 
becoming tired of their senate abolished it, and substituted, after the 
example of other Italian cities, a foreign elective magistrate, whom 
they styled ‘the Senator,’ and to whom they gave the powers till then 
enjoyed by the senate. Innocent III. did not alter the form of the 
municipal institutions of Rome, but by the form of the oath which 
the senator took, that magistrate bound himself “to maintain the 
Pontiff in possession of his see and of the regal rights which should 
belong to St. Peter’s Church, &c.; and lastly to provide for the safety 
of the cardinals and their household in every part of Rome and its 
jurisdiction.” 

Pope Nicholas IIL, after settling the disputes between Charles of 
Anjou and the emperor Rudolph of Hapsburg, urged the latter to 
define by a charter the dominions of the Holy See, and to separate them 
for ever from those dependent on the empire, and he sent to Rudolph 
copies of the donations of former emperors. Rudolph, by letters 
patent dated May, 1278, recognised the States of the Church as 
extending from Radicofani “to Ceperano, near the Liris, on the fron- 
tiers of Naples, and as including the duchy of Spoleto, the march of 
Ancona, the exarchate of Ravenna, the county of Bertinoro, Bologna, 
and some other places. At the same time Rudolph released the people 
of all those places from their oath of allegiance to the empire giving 
up all rights over them which might still remain in the imperial 
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crown, and acknowledging the sovereignty of the same to belong to 
the see of Rome. This charter was confirmed by the electors and 
princes of the empire. (Raynaldus,‘ Annales’) Several of the towns 
thus ceded, as Bologna, Perugia, Ancona, had long governed themselves 
as republics, and were of considerable territories ; while 
others constituted hereditary principalities, and the transfer of alle- 
giance from the empire to the church made no alteration in their 
political condition. : 

The removal of the papal see from Rome to Avignon, at the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, where it remained for seventy years, tended 
greatly to weaken the loose bond between it and the provinces above- 
men Accordingly we find during that period a number of petty 
princes and tyrants settled in central Italy often at war either among 
themselves or against the Visconti of Milan. The distant popes from 
pie ap sent legates with some mercenary troops to support the 

ph party, and to assert the authority of the papal see, but the 
towns and jords of Romagna stood their ground against them. At 
Rome, Rienzo put himself at the head of a popular movement, drove 
away the Colonna and other turbulent nobles, and proclaimed the 
republic, of which he was named tribune by popular acclamation. 
He re-established order, exterminated the robbers, and obliged the 
neighbouring barons to swear to maintain the new order of things. 
But Rienzo soon became intoxicated with vanity and pride, disgusted 
the people, offended the barons, and at last the pope sent a legate to 
supersede him. After seven months’ power Cola di Rienzo was obliged 
to run away from Rome, at the beginning of 1348, and being arrested 
was taken prisoner to Avignon. Innocent VI., in 1353, sent Cardinal 
Gil Albornoz, a Spanish noble, who had distinguished himself in the 
wars of Spain against the Moors, at the head of an expedition which 
had for its object the reconquest of the States of the Church, and 
ve him Cola di Rienzo to assist him by his influence with the 
mans. Albornoz d+feated Ordelaffi of Forli, Malatesta of Rimini, 
Vivo of Viterbo, and other petty princes, and restored the Romagna, 
the Marches, and the Campagna to the allegiance of the papal see, 
Cola di Rienzo, whom the cardinal had sent to Rome to second his 
views, was murdered there in a popular tumult in October 1354. 

The popes returned to fix their court at Rome in 1371, and the 
government then assumed a more regular form, occasionally inter- 
rupted however by insurrections of the people of Rome, A great 
part of the territory, especially north of the Apennines, continued in 
the hands of petty princes or tyrsnts. Alexander VI. in the year 
1500, sent his son, Cesare Borgia, who extirpated the tyrants of the 
Marches. Julius IL, the successor of Alexander VL, put himself at 
the head of an army, conquered Romagna, Bologna, and Perugia, and 
from that time the Papal State acquired its present compact form. 
Ferrara was annexed to it in 1597, the duchy of Urbino in 1632, 
after the death of the last duke Della Rovere without issue, and in 
1650 the duchy of Castro and Ronciglione. 

In 1797 Bonaparte detached the four legations, Bologna, Ferrara, 
Ravenna, and Forli, and annexed them to the Cisalpine republic. In 
1798 the French troops invaded Rome and drove away the po Tn 
1801 the pope was restored to Rome and its territory, except the lega- 
tions. In 1808 Napoleon detached the Marches, which he annexed to 
his kingdom of Italy, and in 1809 he took possession of Rome and 
the southern part of the Papal State and annexed it to the French 
empire. In 1814 the pope was restored to hisdominions, Soon after 
his accession the present reigning Pope Pius IX., after a series of 
liberal concessions to his subjects, appointed a ministry, at the head 
of which was Count Rossi, and granted a constitutional parliament, 
consisting of 99 members popularly elected. The democratic party 
however were still unsatisfied. Count Rossi was assassinated at the 
very entrance of the Chamber of Deputies (Nov. 15, 1848); a demo- 
eratic ministry was forced upon the pope, who however seized the 
earliest opportunity (Nov. 25) to escape from Rome to Gaeta, where 
he pi himself under ee pestetion of the king of Naples. A 
provisional junta was instituted in Rome, and a constituent assembly 
called, which proclaimed a republican form of government, and 
declared the spore divested of all temporal power (Feb. 8, 1849). 
Against this the pope protested, and appealed to the great Catholic 

wers for intervention ia his behalf. The National Assembly of the 
Sach Republic, Spain, and Naples sent troops in support of the 
rights of Holy See; the French army under General Oudinot 
commenced to besiege the Eternal City on the 23rd of June, After 
considerable resistance the city surrendered unconditionally on the 
3rd of def the French took possession of the city, and soon after 
proclaimed the authority of the pope, who however did not return 
to Rome till April 12, 1850. Whilst the French were putting down 
the republican spirit in Rome the Austrians were similarly occupied 
in the Legations and Marches, and with equal success. 

PAPASQUIARO. [Mexico, 

PAPENBURG, a flourishing little town of 3620 inhabitants, in the 
Hanoverian province of Osnabriick, is situated near the edge of the 

Moor, about seven miles from the right bank of the Ems, 
with which it is connected by a canal. The town contains two Roman 
Catholic churches, three schools, and between 400 and 500 houses, 
The inhabitants gain their livelihood chiefly by building amall craft 
and by trade. Besides saw-mills, sail-cloth, and rope-factories, there 
are brandy: and lime-kilos; the quantity of peat dug on 
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the moors is v eat, and it forms an important article of export 
to the ports of the I Baltic and the North Sea. 

PAPHLAGO’NIA, a province of Asia Minor, was bounded N, by 
the Euxine, S. by the part of Phrygia afterwards called Galatia, E. by 
Pontus, and W. by Bithynia. It was from Bithynia by the 
Parthenius, and from Pontus by the Halys. (Herod. i. 6, 72.) 

Paphlagonia is described by Xenophon (‘Anab.,’ v. 6, 5. 6) as a 
country having very beautiful plains and very high moun It 
is traversed by two chains of mountains, running parallel to one 
another from west to east, The and more southerly of these 
chains, called Olgassys by Ptolemy, is a continuation of the great 
mountain chain which extends from the Hellespont to Armenia. 
Strabo (xii. p. 561,562) however appears to give the name of O) 
ba the bong ef erm Bass ee part a P on 
which the Pap! nians milt tem coun 
between these two chains of mountains i drained by pray ve 
(Kara-Su), which flows into the Halys. There were several small 


streams which flowed from the mountains in the north of Paphla- 


gonia into the Euxine, but the only river of importance besides the 
Amnias and Halys was the Parthenius, which is said b: ee 
to be impassable. (Xen., ‘Anab.,’ v. 6,8. 9.) In the A 

of Pompeiopolis, in the central part of the province, was a mountain 
called Sandaracurgium, where, according to Strabo (xii. p. 562), sand- 


araca was obtained in mines which were worked by cri who 
—_ in ~ numbers in consequence of the unhealthiness of the 
bour. 


e sandaraca spoken of by Strabo was probably the same 
as sinopis, which was a kind of red ochre, obtained by the Greeks 
from Sinope, from which place it derived its name. 

The Paphlagonians are said by Homer (‘ IL,’ ii, 851, 852) to 
come to the assistance of the Trojans under the command of 
menes from the country of the Heneti, They were subdued 
Croesus (Herod., i. 28.) and afterwards formed part of the P 
empire. After the death of Alexander, Paphlagonia, together 
Cappadocia, fell to the share of Eumenes. (Diod. Sic., xviii. 3.) 
subsequently formed part of the kingdom of Pontus. Under 
early Roman emperors it was united to the province of Galatia 
the time of Constantine, who first erected it into a separate province, 

The priocipal town of Paphlagonia was Sinope (Sinoub), a colony 
of the Milesians (Xen., ‘ Anab.,’ vi. 1, s. 15), which was said to have 
been founded by Autolycus, acompanion of Jason. It was built upon 
a rocky peninsula, and was for many centuries one of the most 
flourishing commercial towns in the Euxine. In the time of Strabo 
it was still a place of considerable importance, It was very 
fortified, and possessed many handsome public buildings. The it~ 
ants were accustomed to catch off the aap: numbers of tunny- 
fish. Sinope maintained its independence till the 2nd century before 
the Christian era, when it was annexed to the ingen of Pontus. 
Mithridates the Great, who was born there, made it the capital of his 
dominions, and adorned it with many public buildings. During the 
war which he carried on with the Romans it was taken by Lucullus. 
It was subsequently made a Roman colony. Diogenes the Cynic was 
born in this town, Sinope continued to be a considerable sea-port 
town till it was demolished by the Russian fleet under Admiral 
Nachimoff Noy. 80, 1853, on which occasion also the citadel was 
destroyed and the Turkish fleet in the roads burnt or sunk. The 
old walls of the town in part remain. The exports consist of timber, 
salt, oil, cordage, and fish. 

PAPHOS. [Barro; Cyprus.] 

PA’PUA, commonly called New Guinea, is an island of great 
situated at the junction of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. It is 
separated by Torres Strait from the northern extremity of Australia; 
by the Strait of Gallowa from the smail island of Sallawatty, which 
lies farther west; and by Dampier’s Strait from New Britain, which 
is to the east of it. It extends from 10° §, lat. nearly to the equator. 
The most southern point, Cape Rodney, is in 10° 3’ S. lat. and the 
most northern point, Cape Good Hope, in 0° 19’ 8. lat. From west to 
east it extends between 180° and 148° 30’ E, long.; the most western 
point, Cape Salu, on Gallowa Strait, is in 130° 2’ E, long., and the most 
eastern, Cape Rodney, in 148° 30’ E. long. Its length from east- 
south-east to west-north-west, is nearly 1300 miles. Its width varies 
between 500 and 18 miles. The main body of the island, east of 
135° E. long., constitutes a vast extent of continuous land, with a 

and 


projecting peninsula at its eastern extremity, but between 135° 
133° E. long., a wide and open bay enters deeply into the land. This 
bay is nearly 200 miles wide at its entrance, in which some islands of 
considerable extent are situated, and penetrates about 200 miles south- 
ward into the body of the island. The southern extremity of this 
bay is separated from the Molucca Sea by an isthmus only about 18 
miles wide. The island west of this isthmus consists of a projecting 
peninsula and deepinlets. According to a rough estimate, the surface 
of the island is about 260,000 square miles. 

The surface and soil of this island are only known so far as they 
have been seen by navigators who have sailed along the coast. There 
are few places on which Europeans have landed, and in no place have 
they penetrated more than a few miles inland. The south-eastern 
peninsula, which terminates with Cape Rodney, is formed by a con- 
tinuous chain of high hills, exten according to Captain O, 

(in a paper read at the Geographical Society in February, 1851), for 
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800 miles, and of which some of the mountains attain a height of 
10,000 feet, and one to as much as 12,800 feet. The declivities of the 
mountains are generally covered with wood, but these forests are free 
from underwood, which is rather a rare occurrence between the tropics. 
Small rivers are numerous, and there are probably some larger streams 
in the wider part of the island. In some places the surface is covered 
with good grass, Along the northern coast the sea is deep enough to 
be navigated by the largest vessels, and there are a few good harbours. 
On the south-eastern coast Captain Stanley found a ridge of shoal 
water at about 6 miles from the land, with strong currents in various 
directions. At a distance of from 10 to 20 miles from this coast there 
are numerous islands, which seem to lie in a row, and among which 
several are of volcanic origin. Dampier noticed three active volcanoes, 
Along the southern shores, the country west of the isthmus is like- 
wise mountainous, and the coast rather high and rocky, but it does 
not rise to any considerable elevation on the shores of MacCluer’s 
Bay. The isthmus itself is formed by a chain of high hills. East of 
the isthmus, as far as Cape Buro (135° E. long., 4° S. lat.), the moun- 
tains advance close to the shore, and the sea can be navigated by large 
vessels. Cape Buro rises to a great height close to the sea; but east 
of this promontory the mountains recede farther inland. They are 
visible from the sea as far east as 138° E. long., but appear to be a 
great distance from the shore, which shows that they must attain a 
cousiderable elevation. Some navigators think that they have observed 
snow ou them. No mountains appear east of 138° till we reach the 
peninsula in about 146°. The country between the sea and the 
mountains, and the whole country east of 138°, as far as it has been 
seen, is very low, and covered with extensive swamps, but generally 
occupied by lofty trees. This low coast cannot be approached, as it 
is lined by a broad belt of mud-banks. South of 8° S. lat., a wide 
and low promontory projects into the sea, between 138° 20’ and 139° 
E. long. It is called Valsche Caap (Cape False), and up to 1835 was 
considered a part of Papua, but in that year a Dutch vessel discovered 
a strait between it and the mainland of Papua. Along the low shores 
are the mouths of some considerable rivers, but they are not accessible 
to vessels, on account of the extensive mud-banks at their mouths. 
The natural productions of these islands are little known. The 
only animals are dogs, wild cats, and hogs, which are rather plentiful. 
Fish and turtle abound, and the inhabitants of the coast subsist chiefly 
on them. The ground appeared to Captain Stanley to be well culti- 
vated, and the villagesnumerous. Lemons, limes, bamboo, and rattans 
seem to grow spontaneously. It is supposed that gold is found in the 


Papua is inhabited by twoor perhaps three nations. The Papuas 
are rather stout, and not so short as the Australians. Their eyes are 
small and dark ; the nose somewhat curved and projectiug downwards ; 
the lips thick, the mouth lenge, and the teeth exceedingly white ; their 
hair is woolly; and their colour resembles that of the native Austra- 
lian, The men wear a thin stuff, made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut- 


among which are p vansas, 

The Chinese and the inhabitants of the Ceram Laut and Goram 
Islands appear to carry on a very lucrative trade, the former on the 
northern and the latter on the southern coast. The Chinese import 
into Papua iron tools, especially chopping-knives and axes, blue and 
red cloths, China-beads, plates, basins of China, and other similar 
articlea, and take in return, slaves, ambergris, trepang, tortoise-shell, 
— black loories, large red loories, birds of Paradise, and 

inds of birds which the Papuas have a peculiar way of drying. 


is the most frequented by the Chinese. 

The Portuguese discovered the western part of Papua soon after 
they had settled in the Moluccas, between 1512 and 1530. The 
Spaniard Saavedra visited it in 1528. Several other navigators dis- 
covered other of the coast. Our countryman Dampier discovered 
the strait which divides the island from New Britain, and sailed 
along the whole extent of its northern coast. In 1792 MacCluer 
surveyed the bay which bears his name; and in 1802 Flinders examined 
eng | adjacent to Torres Strait, which was discovered by the 
—— ‘orres in 1606. In modern times Kolff, a Dutchmau, has 

and surveyed the south-western coast; and on his report 
Tespecting the advantageous trade which may be carried on with this 
island, the Dutch government founded a colony, and erected, in 1828, 
a small fortress on a spacious bay, called by the Lutch, Tritons Bay. 
The which is called Dubus, is situated in 3° 42’ S. lat., 


184° 15’ E. long. 
oF. 


L¢ 
ARA, or with its full title, Senta Maria de Belem do Gram Paré, 


is a town in Brazil, the capital of the province of Pard, in 1° 18'S. lat., 
48° 22’ W. long. It is built on the eastern banks of a wide river, 
formed by the confluence of the river Tocantins with the Tagipurd, 
or southern arm of the Amazonas, and called Rio do Paré. Opposite 
the town the river is about 7 miles wide, and this may be considered 
as its‘mean width to its mouth, a distance of more than 70 miles. 
On the south side of the town is the Rio Guamd, a considerable 
stream, which joins the Rio do Pard by a westerly course. The streets 
of Pard are wide and straight, and intersect one another at right 
angles, The houses are chiefly built of stone, but not high, consisting 
rarely of more than two floors and frequently of only one. The 
cathedral is large and has a fine appearance. The best edifice in the 
town is the College -of the Jesuits, now the residence of the Bishop 
of Pard: a part of the building is occupied by the college, in which 
young persons study divinity. The church contiguous to the college 
has been converted into an hospital. The palace of the governor and 
the custom-house are also good buildings; and there are several 
churches and a theatre. 

The commerce of Pardé is considerable. The exports consist of 
sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cacao, cotton, vanilla, copaiba, copal, 
dye-woods, India-rubber, indigo, arnotto, Brazil nuts, and various 
other articles, some of which are brought from the countries on both 
sides of the Amazonas, and frequently from a distance of 1000 miles 
and more. Pard sends articles of European manufacture by way of the 
Amazonas and Rio Tapayos to the western interior province of Matto 
Grosso, from which it receives gold in exchange. 

The town was founded in 1615 by Francisco Caldeyra. In 1820 its 
population amounted to above 20,000; but in 1836 its prosperity was 
checked by an insurrection of the Indians of the province, who took 
possession of the town and kept it for about six months; the popu- 
lation is now estimated at 10,000, chiefly of European descent. 

PARAGUAY, Republic of, South America, is situated nearly in the 
centre of that continent, between 20° and 27° 80’ S. lat., 54° 30’ and 
59’ W. long. It lies between the rivers Parand and Paraguay; and is 
bounded E. and N, by Brazil; W. by the desert and unsettled country 
known as the Gran Chaco, claimed by the Argentine Confederation, 
but occupied by native Indian tribes; and S. by Corrientes. The 
area is about 75,000 square miles. The population is about 250,000. 

Surface, Soil, Hydrography.—The northern part of the country is 
mountainous, From the Serra Seiada, one of the mountain ranges 
which traverse the middle of Brazil from east to west, a branch called 
Sierra Amambahy detaches itself near 15° S. lat. and 55° W. long. 
This branch runs for some distance south-south-west, and then south, 
dividing the tributaries of the Parand, which run east, from those of 
the Paraguay, which run west, It enters Paraguay near 20° S. lat., 
passes in a southern direction to the vicinity of 24° S. lat., where it 
turns eastward and terminates on the banks of the Rio Parand, opposite 
the Salto Gram le de Sette Quedas. [Brazit, vol. ii. col. 94.] Where 
it runs west and east this range is called Sierra Maracaju. That 

rtion of Paraguay which lies on the east and north of this range is 

ittle kuown, being possessed by native tribes, It seems to have a 
very broken surface, exbibiting a succession of valleys and ranges of 
high hills, all covered with tall forest-trees. The rivers which descend 
from it are full of rapids and cataracts. The country west of the 
Sierra Amambahy is less mountainous, but has likewise a broken 
surface, and its rivers run with great velocity, though their course is 
less interrupted by rapids, It is also well wooded, and in general of 
great fertility, but few if any whites have settled in this part. 

The remainder, or that part which is situated south of 24° S, lat., 
is one of the most fertile and most pleasant countries of South America. 
The greater part of the surface is a succession of hills and gently 
sloping eminences, and broad open valleys intersected here and there 
with lakes, The bigh lands which form the watershed between the 
affluents of the Parand and those of the Paraguay, are throughout this 
southern and cultivated part of Paraguay much nearer to the Rio 
Parand. The lower grounds and plains are in some tracts savannahs, 
and afford excellent pasture-ground ; single palm-trees are dispersed 
over them. The bills and slopes however are wooded from the top to 
the bottom, and frequently with stately forest-trees. The vigorous 
vegetation shows the great fertility of the soil, which is still more 
evidently proved by the extent of cultivation, Though cultivation 
generally occurs only in detached patches and isolated tracts, no part 
of the interior of South America has a larger proportion of the soil 
under cultivation than the southern half of Paraguay. But there are 
some tracts less fayourable for agriculture. Nearly thirty miles south 
of Assuncion begins a low tract of alluvial soil, which is covered with 
extensive marshes partly occupied by shallow pools of water. It is 
several miles wide, and extends along the Paraguay to its junction 
with the Parand. Though in general destitute of trees, it is separated 
from the banks of the river by forests, which supply occupation to a 
small number of wood-cutters, the only inhabitants of this unhealthy 
tract, Near the place where the Paraguay joins the Parand the coun- 
try is more elevated, and its surface is overgrown with thorny acacias 
aud underwood of every kind. But alony the Parand other tracts of 
marshy ground of a similar description extend as far as the island of 
Apipé, from which to the Salto de Sette Quedas the hills and elevated 
ground come close up to the banks of the river. R 

The rivers Parand and Paraguay which inclose Paraguay on three 
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sides are described under AncentiIne ConFEDERATION and Brazit. 
They differ greatly in their character as navigable rivers. The 
Paraguay is navigable in all its extent witbin this country, though 
its course is rather rapid at its northern extremity near the y 
barrier called Fecho dos Morros (21° 20’ S, lat). Vessels of 300 tons 
burden may ascend it as far as Assuncion, and smaller vessels several 
hundred miles within the boundary of Brazil, The Parand, which 
runs along the eastern side of the country, is much less favourable to 
navigation. The great cataract, called Salto de Sette Quedas, near 
24° S. lat., forms an insuperable impediment to navigation; and even 
lower down there occur several difficult passages, where the river 
descends in long rapids over rocky shoals. Vessels of 300 tons burden 
ascend to the island of Apipé, to take in timber. Some of the smaller 
rivers which join the Paraguay, are navigable to a short distance from 
their junction with it, but one of them, the Tibiquavi, is navigable 
above a hundred miles. It drains the southern portion of the country, 
and falls into the Paraguay near 26° 30’ S. lat. 

Climate and Productions,—-Paraguay enjoys the advantages of the 
intertropical rains. The rainy season occurs in the months when the 
sun is in the southern hemisphere. The rains are far less abundant 
than nearer the equator, but sufficient to bring the fertility of the 
soil into full action. Except in the marshy districts the climate is 
said to be salubrious. At Assuncion the ordinary summer tempe- 
rature is 85° Fahr., but it sometimes reaches 100°. In winter it falls 
to 45°; but the temperature depends greatly on the direction of the 
wind ; north winds are hot; south or south-east, cold; westerly winds 
seldom occur, and never last more than two hours. 

The natural productions of Paraguay include those of temperate and 
intertropical climates; and cultivation might embrace a wider range, 
But the long interruption of foreign intercourse and subsequent 
unsettled state of the country have prevented all chance of progress 
in agriculture, all the operations of which are still carried on in the 
rudest possible manner. The principal articles cultivated as food are 
maize, batatas, mandioc, yucca-root, and beans. The cultivation of 
the sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton is rather extensive. Coffee and 
cacao grow luxuriantly; and the mulberry tree is indigeneous. The 
principal fruit-trees are oranges and figs. The vegetables chiefly 
grown are onions, capsicums, and garlic. Water-melons and musk- 
melons are abundant and good. 

Paraguay possesses great wealth in its forests, which contain 
numerous species of lofty timber-trees, and dye-woods for tanning and 
other purposes. Several of them produce gums and India-rubber, 
and others are used for cabinet-work. All the vessels that navigate 
the rivers Paraguay and Parand are built of timber supplied by the 
forests of this country, and the ropes are made of the fibres of different 
native plants. The most remarkable of the trees is that which yields 
the famous herb called ‘maté,’ or Paraguay tea, which is in general 
use in all the southern countries of South America asa beverage, The 
country which separates the yerbales (or forests from which the leaf 
is procured) from the Paraguay is without cultivation, and covered 
with thorny trees intersected by marshy grounds. 

As Paraguay does not contain mea 4 extensive prairies as those 
which occur in all the surrounding countries, the number of horses, 
mules, and cattle is not so great, but it is sufficient for the internal 
consumption. Most of the animals peculiar to South America are 
found in this country ; and the monkeys commit great depredations 
on the fruit-trees and corn fields, Various kinds of birds, as parrots 
and parroquets, pheasante, toucans, humming-birds, and cockatoos, are 
numerous. The royal duck, or pato-real, is nearly as large as a goose, 
with a red and varied plumage. Wild bees are found in great numbers 
in the woods, and both honey and wax constitute articles of export. 
The large ants of this country have attracted the attention of naturalists 
on account of the extensive habitations which they build. The mineral 
productions are not known. 

The manufactures are only of the comparatively few articles 
required for domestic consumption; and are carried on in the most 

rimitive manner, The cotton for instance “is cleaned and spun by 
hand, and generally wove by itinerant manufacturers who carry about 
on horseback a portable loom, which they tie to a tree wherever it 
may be requisite to set it up for use.” 

The commerce of Paraguay might become of great importance were 
personal security established in the country, and the energy of the 
inhabitants directed to peaceful pursuits. The country is extremely 
fertile in itself, and capable of furnishing very varied agricultural pro- 
ducts; the extensive forests supply immense quantities of valuable 
timber ; and her rivers are the highways to a portion of the 
mining regions of Bolivia and Brazit. Before its independence pan awed 

goods to Buenos Ayres alone amounting in value to above 
350,0001., consisting of 8,000,000 Ibs. of maté, 1,000,000 Ibs. of tobacco, 
besides cotton, sugar, molasses, spirits, &e. During the dictatorshi 
of Francia in Paraguay the foreign trade, and even that carried on with 
the pines prcvinan, was almost entirely destroyed ; and not 
much since been made towards its restoration, notwith- 
standing that treaties have been made with the tine Confedera- 
tion, Brazil, and Bolivia, for the o; of the Rio de la Plata, the 
Parand, and the Paraguay to each other's and also permitting the 
free navigation of the rivers by foreign vessels. The chief exports at 
present are of maté, timber, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and hides. 


the language of the Guaranis. This tribe of aborigines forms the 
bulk of the population, and in manners and civilisation ae approach 
nearer the whites who reside among them than any 

aboriginal tribes of America, Some other tribes, as the Payaguas and 
Nalicunga, are dispersed among the Guaranis, but they consist of a 
small number of individuals. 


ssuncion, 
built near the left bank of the Paraguay River, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and consists merely of one street of considerable length, 
with several connected lanes, and a great number of small houses, 
standing apart, and surrounded by groves of orange-trees. The 
cathedral is a building without ay. pretensions, The government- 
house is an extensive but tasteless edifice of only one floor. The best, 
buildings of the town are a few convents. The inhabitants are mostly 
the descendants of Europeans and Indians, with a fewnegroes, Cazapa, 
in the interior, about 30 miles S.E. from Assuncion, population about 
2000; and Ouruguaty, about 40 miles N.E, from Assuncion, population 
about 3000, are said to be places of some trade. Neembuco, on the 
Paraguay, towards the southern extremity of the republic, i 
about 4000, is the chief trading town for foreign vessels. Villa Reale 
de Concepcion, also on the Paraguay, but considerably higher, popu- 
lation 4000, is the chief mart for the herb maté, the principal supply 
of which is obtained from the forests some distance east of the town. 
Villa Rica, in the interior, about 25 miles E.S.E, from Assuncion 
population about 3000, is the centre of the southern maté district, 

History.—After the Spani had discovered the wide embouchure 
of the Rio de La Plata, they sailed upwards, and tried to establish a 
colony on the banks of the river. But two attempts of this kind 
failed.. The settlements contained only a small number of settlers, 
who were soon destroyed by the warlike natives of the plains. In 
1535, the Adelantado, Don Pedro de Mendoza, was sent with a con- 
siderable number of vessels to found a great colony. He sailed up 
the Parand and aly iy for nearly a thousand miles, until he came 
to Paraguay, where he founded the town of Assuncion.. From this 
place the Spaniards by degrees spread over all the countries of South 
America south of 20° §, lat., and east of the Andes. In the 16th 
century the Jesuits were sent to those parts for the purpose of con- 
verting the natives to Christianity. Their success was not t until 
they obtained from the Spanish court a mandate (about 1690) forbid- 
ding all other Spaniards to enter their Missiones without their per- 
mission. The Jesuits settled among the numerous tribe called the 
Guaranis, on both sides of the river Parand, above the island of Apipé, 
and succeeded in bringing them to a certain degree of civilisation, 
When the Jesuits were expelled, in 1767, the Missiones were inhabited 
by more than 100,000 civilised Indians, of whom perhaps less than 
half the number were in Paraguay. They afterwards dispersed crews 
different parts of La Plata, but it seems that the majority settled | 
Paraguay, which after that time was entirely subjected to the viceroy 
of Buenos Ayres. In 1810, when an independent government was 
constituted in Buenos Ayres, Paraguay refused to acknow! ‘its 
authority, and defeated General Belgrano, who had been sent to 
Paraguay to obedience. The country soon after declared its a 
ence. After some changes in the government, Doctor Gaspar 
de Francia, a lawyer, was in 1814 elected dictator. In 1817 he became 
dictator for life; and he ruled the country with an iron sway till his 
death in 1840. During his long and cruel despotism he adopted the 
policy of the Jesuits, absolutely prohibiting all mtercourse with foreign 
countries, and placing the intercourse with the neighbouring provinces 
under the most irksome restrictions, No person who entered the 
country was permitted again to leave it without s permission from 
Francia himself, General Lopez, who has been dictator since 1844, has 
manifested a growing desire to open Paraguay to commercial inter- 
course, not only with the neighbouring provinces but also with 
countries, and, as already mentioned, has entered into treaties 
which the free navigation of the Paraguay, Parand, and La Plata rivers 
is secured, seit ane 

(Parish, Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 
2nd edit.; Robertson, Letters from Paraguay ; Beaumont, Travels in 
Buenos Ayres; McCann, Zwo Thousand Miles Ride through the Argen- 
tine Provinces.) 

PARAMARIBO, age Dutch.] 

PARAMATTA, [Waxes, New Sovurs.] 

PARANA. [Brazi; Entre Rios; Paraguay.) 

PARENZO, [Istria.] : 

PARGA, a town in the province of Albania in European Turkey, on 
the coast of the Ionian Sea, o posite to the Isle of Paxo, from which 
it is 12 miles distant, in 39° 1 N, lat., 20° 18’ E. long. . This place is 
first mentioned in the 15th century, when, amidst wreck of the 
Eastern empire, the inhabitants of sought safety in the protec- 
tion of Venice, retaining however their own municipal council, the 
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pointment of their i and several other privileges. This 
of things lasted till the fall of Venice, in 1797, when, in the par- 

ion of the Venetian territories between France and Austria, France 
for herself the Ionian Islands and the Venetian settlements on 
of Epirus. But after the invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte 
‘urco-Russian fleet and army attacked the Ionian Islands, and took 
- | from the French, and at the same time Ali Pasha of Epirus 
_ attacked the French garrison of Prevesa, and massacred it with cir- 
cumstances of atrocity. He likewise invaded Butrinto and 
_ Vonitza, from which the French had withdrawn, as well as from Parga. 

_ Parga however was strong by nature, and the inhabitants, being sum- 


Faseees 


who sent them a garrison. 
wee treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the Ionian Islands being given up 
to the Russian troops which were stationed in them withdrew, 
including the detachment at Parga, which was now garrisoned by the 
French. In 1814, the English, having already driven the French out 
of the Ionian Islands, with the exception of Corfu, and placed a garri- 
_80n in the island of Paxo, which lies in sight of Parga, Ali Pasha sent 
@ considerable force against Parga, which invaded its territory, took 
some villages, and murdered or carried away the inhabitants, but the 
sallied out of their town, repulsed the Turks, and killed 


seeing that they could no longer rely on the protection of 
applied to the English at Paxo, in March, 1814. General 
_ Campbell, who commanded in the Ionian Islands, sent a detachment 
with two frigates; and the Parguinotes having surprised the citadel 
ta and hoisted the English flag, the detachment was landed, and took 
possession of the fortress on the 22nd of March, and the French garri- 
sent to Corfu. After the general peace that followed the 
of Napoleon L, an agreement was entered into at Constan- 
tinople between the English minister and the divan early in 1817, for 
the delivery of Parga to the Porte, under the condition that those 
inbabitants who might choose to emigrate should have an asylum in 
_ the Ionian Islands, and that their immoveable property should be 
. valued and paid a by the Porte previous —_ i, a This 
arrangement was formally announced to the Parguinotes by a pro- 
7 clamation dated May 28, 1817. The primates and other inhabitants, 
numbering altogether above 3000, declared that all would leave the 

place rather than trust themselves to the Turks. 
_ Whe proceedings for the estimation and payment of the property 
_ were protracted for nearly two years through the cayils of the Turkish 
_ commissioner and the intrigues of Ali Pasha, who wished to obtain 
_ Parga without paying the money. At last, in May, 1519, the whole 
) eepeiaticn of Parga embarked in English vessels, having received the 
amount of their property, 150,000/., and were settled at Paxo 

en occupied Parga, 

The town of Parga stands on a rock forming a small peni It 
has two porta, one of them anciently called -yAuis Aiuny ‘the port of 
sweet waters,’ now Port Veliki. The town is walled and has narrow 


afterwards su by that of Cumana. The gulf has 
nearly the form of a quadrangle, extends about 100 miles, from 
61° 30’ to 63° W. long., and is about 40 miles across. A hilly pro- 
an 


% of these straits, called Boca de Dragon (Dragon’s Mouth), is 
the widest, being about eix miles across to the rocky island called 

_ Chacachacares, and is that commonly used by large vessels. The Isla 
de Huevos (Isle of Eggs) forms the second strait, called Ship Channel, 

| which is only two miles wide, and is used by vessels leaving the gulf. 
; n the Isla de Huevos and the Isla de Monos (Isle of Apes) is 
Huevo Channel, which is somewhat wider than the preceding, and 
more used by vessels entering the gulf. The Monos Channel, 
en the Isla de Monos and the north-western point of Trinidad, 
} narroweat, and the current in it is the strongest. It is only 
navigated by small vessels, As the current runs through all these 

“ northward, the gulf can only be entered with a strong breeze. 

The: tides also, which rise about six feet, run with great force, The 
southetn entry of the gulf is between the rocky cape called Punta 
 Ieacos, in the island of Trinidad, and the low alluvial shores lying 
on both sides of the two most western of the mouths of the Orinoco, 


called Cano de Pedernales and Cano de Manamo Grande. From these 
low shores a shoal extends nearly across the strait, which is called the 
Serpent’s Mouth. The narrow entry into the gulf can only be passed 
with a strong south-west wind. The gulf itself may be considered as 
one of the most extensive and best harbours on the globe. It offers 
nearly everywhere excellent anchorage, especially along the coasts of 
the island of Trinidad, in from 3 to 30 fathoms water, and the ground 
is everywhere free of rocks. 

PARIME MOUNTAINS. [Brazit; Ormoco River; VENEZUELA.] 

PARIS, the metropolis of France and capital of the department of 
Seine, is situated on the river Seine, and about 110 miles in a straight 
line E.S.E. from its mouth. The church of St.-Genevidve, the pave- 
ment of which is 199 feet above the level of the sea, stands in 
48° 50’ 59" N. lat., 2° 20’ 57" E. long. The Observatory of Paris in 
the southern part of the city stands in 48° 50’ 13" N. lat., 2° 20’ 22” 
E. of Greenwich. The population according to the census of 1851 
was 996,067 within the old walls and barriers; but reckoning the 
inhabitants of the suburbs inclosed by the new fortifications, the 
population exceeds 1,250,000. 

Paris is mentioned by Caesar under the name of Lutetia, which was 
the chief town of the Parisii, a Celtic tribe, and stood on the largest 
of the islands formed here by the Seine. On this island, called Ile-de- 
la-Cité, the cathedral of Notre-Dame now stands, In 3.c. 54, Cesar 
convoked an assembly of the nations of Gaul at Lutetia. The town 
was burnt in the following year by the Gauls to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the Romans; but it subsequently came with the 
rest of Gaul into their power, and was included in the province of 
Lugdunensis Quarta, or Senonia. For the next four centuries 
Lutetia appears to have been of little importance. About a.p, 360 it 
took the name of the tribe to which it belonged, Parisii. It was the 
seat of a bishop from 245; in 272 St.-Denys, its first bishop, suffered 
martyrdom with his companions in the persecution of Valerian on 
the hill of Montmartre, which is said to have derived its name from 
this event. Lutetia was the favourite residence of Julian while he 
governed the provinces of Gaul. Under the Romans the buildings 
connected with the town extended beyond the island to both banks 
of the river. Several traces of Roman altars, tombs, and aqueducts 
have been discovered at various times on the site of Paris. 

Childeric I. drove the Romans from Paris in 465. His son Clovis, 
after his conversion to Christianity, made Paris his capital in 508, and 
was buried there in 511. Paris gave name to one of the kingdoms 
into which the dominions of the Franks were divided. After 567 it 
ceased to be the residence of the kings of the Franks. Several of the 
churches and other religious establishments of Paris were founded in 
the reigns of the Merovingian princes. A small basilica dedicated to 
St. Stephen is said to have occupied part of the site of Notre-Dame 
before the Frankish invasion, Under Clovis was built over the grave 
of St. Genevidve a church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
was afterwards incorporated with the abbey of St.-Geneviéve. Childe- 
bert who died in 558 laid the foundation of Notre-Dame, and of the 
abbeys of St.-Germain-des-Prés and St.-Germain-l’Auxerrois. The 
Paris of Merovingian times covered the Ile-de-la-Cité, which was 
surrounded by a wall pierced by two gates that opened upon two 
bridges corresponding to the Grand-Pont and the Petit-Pont, which 
now cross the northern and the southern arms of the Seine respectively. 
To the east of the street that united the two bridges lay the 
cathedral, the baptistery, and an hospital for the poor, which long 
after became the Hétel-Dieu. On the northern side of the island, 
partly on the site of the Marché-aux-Fleurs, was a building called the 
prison of Glaucinus ; and between the cathedral and the present 
Palais-de-Justice was the commercial part of the city. 

Charlemagne did not reside in Paris, but he established there in 
779, with the assistance of the clergy, a school in which reading, 
writing, calculation, and singing were taught. Under his successors 
Paris became the patrimony of hereditary counts. In 845 the North- 
men pillaged the city, which the inhabitants had deserted; in 856-7 
they pillaged it a second time, and burnt some churches ; in 861 they 
pillaged it a third time, and burnt more churches, to which and to 
the clergy the Northmen before their conversion to Christianity had 
a great aversion, At this time they broke down the Grand-Pont to 
enable their barks to ascend higher up the river, whither they repaired 
to plunder the towns on the Upper Seine. After their retreat, the 
bridge was repaired by Charles le Chauve. In 885 the Northmen 
under Siegfried again attacked the place. The assailants, to the 
number of 33,000, made several attacks, in which they were foiled by 
the bravery of Count Eudes; the emperor Charles Le Gros came with 
succour to the beleaguered city, but instead of fighting, he concluded 
a disgraceful treaty with the Northmen. It was to recompense the 
bravery of Eudes, that on the death of the emperor in 888, he was 
elected to the throne of France in an rt the grandees of the 
kingdom. The Northmen again appeared before Paris, and were 
defeated by Eudes with fearful slaughter at the battle of Montfaucon. 

Hugues Capet, son of Hugues the Great, grandson of Robert, 
brother of Count Eudes, and founder of the Capetian dynasty, having 
become King of France in 987, continued to reside at Paris, which 
thus again became the capital. Hugues and his successors resided 
in the building now called the Palais-de-Justice. In the reign of 
Louis VI. (1108-1137), it is probable that the fortresses or prisons of 
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Le-Grand-Chitelet and Le-Petit-Chatelet on the north and south banks 
of the river, at the extremities of the two bridges from La-Cité to 
the mainland, were built: they were demolished, Le-Petit-Chatelet in 
1782, and Le-Grand-Chitelet in 1802. By the same king, the suburbs 
on the north and south banks were inclosed by walls, and thus incor- 
rated with the insular of the city. This was the second 
inclosing wall that girt the city of Paris which then consisted of three 
—the town north of the Seine, the city on the island, and the 
university on the southern bank. Under Philippe Auguste, a new 
wall 8 feet thick, strengthened by 500 towers and by a deep fosse, 
was built, comprehending a much larger inclosure than those of 
former times, both on the north and south bank, and some of the 
principal streets were paved ; the foundation of the present cathedral 
of Notre-Dame was laid; several other churches also, and the hospital 
de-la-Trinité were built. A . 

In the reign of Jean II, (1350-64), the town had again outgrown its 
limits, and many edifices had been erected without the walls. _In 
apprehension of an attack from the English after the battle of Poitiers 
(1356), new walls were raised on the north side of the Seine, compre- 
hending a yet larger inclosure than those of Philippe Auguste; and 
on the south side the old walls were, repaired and the ditches 
deepened. The island of Notre-Dame, now fle-de-St.-Louis, immediately 
above the Ile-de-la-Cité, was also fortified, and the passage of the 
Seine both above and below the city was obstructed by strong iron 
chains. 

The treaty of Troyes (1420) and the events connected with it, gave 
Paris into the power of the English Henry VI., under whom it was 
governed by the Duke of Bedford, from 1421 to 1436. In 1429 it 
was attacked by the troops of Charles VII. of France under the com- 
mand of Joan of Arc, but the assailants were repulsed. In 1436 it 
was taken by the French under the Count of Richemont, constable 
of France, and the Count Dunois, with the aid of the townspeople. 
The English garrison was surprised and put to the sword, except a 
few who retired to the fortress of the Bastille (one of the great 
fortified gates erected in the line of the last-mentioned wall at the 
extremity of the Rue-St.-Antoine), and surrendered upon terms. 

During the troubled period of the dynasty of Valois, the edifices, 

mblic and private, of the city were gradually improving in character. 
he population of Paris in the latter half of the 15th century is 
supposed by Dulaure to have been about 150,000. The police of the 
place was wretched ; the environs and suburbs, and occasionally Paris 
itself, were infested with wolves. In the reign of pee I. the 
fortifications of Paris were repaired atid strengthened. Under 
Charles IX. (1566), the circuit of the walls was partially enlarged, in 
order to comprehend the palace of the Tuileries, then in course of 
erection, by Catherine de’ Medici, the queen-mother. The residence 
of the king was at that time at the Louvre, originally a fortress of 
ancient date, which had been made a royal residence, and enlarged 
and adorned by the care of successive sovereigns. It was at this time 
being gradually rebuilt. The rebuilding of the suburb of St.-Germain, 
on the south side of the river, which had beea ruined in the wars of 
the 15th century, was commenced and some of its streets paved in 
the time of Frangois I.; and in the reign of Henri III. a bridge was 
erected (near where the Pont-Royal now stands) to connect the quarter 
of the Louvre with this suburb. This appears to have been the only 
bridge across the undivided stream of the Seine. There were five 
other bridges which connected the island of La-Cité with the main: 
the Grand-Pont (now Pont-au-Change), the Petit-Pont, the Pont-des- 
Moulins, connecting La-Cité with the north bank of the river a little 
below the Pont-au-Change; Pont-Notre-Dame, in a line with the 
Petit-Pont over the north arm of the Seine; and the Pont-St.-Michel, 
opposite the Pont-au-Change over the southern arm, In the reign of 
Henri Il. the erection of the Hétel-de-Ville was commenced, but 
it was not finished till more than half a century afterwards. The 
= of Paris in the time of Henri III. is estimated to have 
n about 200,000. In August 1572 Paris witnessed the terrible 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in which it is said that nearly 5000 
persons were killed. In 1588 the Parisians who had embraced the 
party of the League, barricaded the streets with chains, with the 
paving-stones torn up for the occasion, and with casks of earth; and 
manning the barricades with musqueteers, defeated the troops which 
Henri IiL. had brought into the city. Henri quitted Paris next day, 
and the city came into the power of the League, This revolt is known 
in history as ‘the day of the barricades.’ 

Upon the assassination of the Guises at Blois (December, 1588), the 
Parisians broke out into a fresh revolt. Henri III. advanced to 
besiege Paris, which was now under the command of the Duke of 
Mayenne; but his assassination at St.-Cloud (August 20th 1589) 
arrested his purpose. The siege was formed on the 31st of the 
following October, by his successor Henri IV. The suburb of St.- 
Germain was plundered; but the siege was raised soon afterwards, 
aud the king retired with bis army. In the following May (1590) the 
siege was renewed, the suburbs were all taken in one night, and the 
gates strictly blockaded. The effect of this long siege on a population 
so vast was truly dreadful. The most loathsome articles were con- 
sumed for food; numbers perished, and parts of the city were almost 
reduced to solitude. Henri, moved with compassion, allowed 3000 of 
the poorer classes to pass out of the place, and repeatedly admitted 
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supplies of provisions to enter, The approach of a Spanish force 
under the Duke of Parma obliged him to raise the siege (August 30th); 
and he did not obtain possession of his capital till 1694. 

In the reign of Henri 1V. Paris received many improvements. The 
Pont-Neuf was completed, the hospital of St.-Louis built, several of 
the quays constructed, and the palace of the Tuileries finished. 
the bridges, except the Pont-Neuf, were at this time lined with houses. 
In respect of cleanliness and security from robbery, little improve: 
ment seems to have taken place. In the reign of Louis XIIL several 
new bridges were erecfed; the churches of St.-Roch, of the Oratoire, 
of Val-de-Grace, and the facade of St.-Gervais constructed ; the hos- 
pitals of the Incurables, the Salpétriére, and the Foundlings; an 
aqueduct to convey water from Arcueil to the city, the Sorbonne, and 
the college of Clermont, afterwards Louis-le-Grand, were built. The 
palace of the Luxembourg was built by Maria de Medici; the Jardin- 
des-Plantes (botanical garden) was laid out; and the Palais Royal 
was built and the Académie Frangaise founded by Cardinal Richelieu. 
New walls were erected on the north-west side of the city, inclosing a 


considerable space north of the Tuileries, and extending the circuit of 
the inclosure nearly to the line of the present boulev. The island 
of St.-Louis was entirely covered with houses, surrounded with quays, 


rebuilt, and a wooden bridge thrown over the river where the 


yt now stands, ~ ~ sa i 
The city suffered so much duri e trouble i 

Louis XIV. that in 1653 it was estimated that there Bess 
40,000 paupers. In the long reign of this king, the enceinte of 
Paris was again extended, and splendid gates fears Dire. built; the 
old ramparts were levelled, and replaced on the northern boulevards 
by magnificent promenades planted with trees; the quays were 
repaired ; more than 80 new streets were opened, and most of the old 
ones were widened and rebuilt. Instead of dismal posterns and 
narrow wickets, the gates of St-Antoine, St.-Bernard, St.-Denis, and 
St.-Martin rose in the form of triumphal arches. The city was orna- 
mented with the Places Vendéme, des-Victoires, and du-Carrousel. 
Perrault raised the colounade of the Louvre; the Hétel-des-Invalides 
was erected as an asylum for the aged soldier ; and the infirm were 
tended in the Salpétriére, which was enlarged and called the General 
Hospital, with the Bicétre for a dependency. 

At the beginning of this reign the streets of Paris were always 
dirty, lighted at night only by lanterns hung out in front of the shops ; 
many were unpaved, and impassable even in summer except in heavy 
boots. Opposite the Tuileries was a wretched wooden bridge called 
Pont-Barbier ; in several quarters were seen the heavy chains which 
served for barricades in the times of the League and the Fronde; and 
so impure was the air, that bright copper vessels were coated 
verdigris in a single night. During the night cut-purses roamed the 
streets with impunity, and assassinations were not uncommon 
every body went armed, The administration of Colbert and Louvois 
checked these evils. The disorders of the capital were in part reme- 
died by increased efficiency of police; pages and lackeys were dis- 
armed ; and lanterns, each containing a large candle, were suspended 
in the middle of the streets. Under Louis XIV. also was completed 
the building of the Tuileries, the gardens of which were laid out by 
Le Notre; the Champs-Elysées were planted with trees; and many 
fountains were erected as decorations of the city, and ing 
abundant supplies of water to the inhabitauts, In the interest of 
science, the Observatory was founded, the College of Quatre-Nations 
built, and the Royal Library organised; St.-Sulpice was commenced, 
and Val-de-Grace completed; the Chatélet was built as a special court- 
house for the city of Paris; and the Pont-Royal was opened, connecting 
the quarter of the Tuileries with the Faubourg St-.Germain, on the 
left bank of the Seine. Great encouragement was given to manu- 
facturing industry during this reign; manufactories of plate-glass and 
tapestry were established, the latter being the famous manufactory of 
the Gobelins, established on the little river Bidvre, which traverses the 
south-eastern angle of the city, between the Jardin-des-Plantes on the 
north and the great hospital and gardens of the Salpétriére on the 
south, and enters the Seine on the left bank a little above the bridge 
of Austerlitz. The population of Paris, at the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV., was fast approaching half a million. 

From the commencement of the reign of Louis XV. to the period 
of the Revolution, Paris received considerable accessions both to its 
extent and the number of its public buildings. The church of Sainte- 
Geneviéve (the Pantheon of the revolutionary perivd), the church of 
St.-Philippe-du-Roule, near the Barridre-du-Roule, in the north-west of 
the town, and the fagade of St.-Roch were erected; the Mint, the 
Ecole Militaire (military school), and schools of law (droit) and surgery 
were built; the corn-market (halle) and several other market~ 
were formed; fountains and theatres erected; a line of boulevards 
formed on the south side of the river; the Petit-Pont, which united 
the fle-de-la-Cité with the south bank of the river, rebuilt; the Place 
Louis XV. laid out, with a statue of that king in the centre; the 
HO6tel-d’ Armenonville was repaired and converted into the post-office; _ 
a city post was established ; the names of the streets were written up 
and the houses numbered; reflecting lamps were used for rac fe 
streets; many sumptuous hotels were built; and the erection of the 


and joined to the mainland by two bridges. The eee 


Pont Louis XVI. was commenced. Paris was also surrounded by 
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wall, which still exists, comprehending a much larger area than any 
previous i and designed to prevent the introduction of com- 


inclosure, 
modities without the payment of the octrois, or local taxes. For this 
—— 58 barriers, flanked by handsome guard-h ted 
‘he 


, were er 
faubourgs du-Roule, St.-Honoré, St.-Lazare, Poissoniére, and 
Chaussée-d’Antin were covered with good houses. The Palais-de- 

_ Justice was repaired ; the Palais-Royal was completed ; the Ecole-de- 
Médécine, the College-de-France, the theatres Frangais, Italien, 

_ Feydeau, de-l’'Odeon, and de-la-Porte-St.-Martin, the Rotonde of the 


_ Temple, and several halles and fountains were built ; and the Marché- 
 des- ts and other markets were opened. 
__ The local hi of Paris during the Revolution is the history of 


_ the Revolution itself. In 1789 (July 14) the Bastille (which had been 
} oy mee ame aimed and used as a state prison) was taken and 
. i by the Parisians. In October of the same year the king 
was brought from Versailles to Paris by the Parisian mob. On the 
: pt of the king to quit France (21st June, 1791) some rioting took 
and in the early part of 1792 fresh commotions occurred. On 
20th June the Tuileries was attacked by the populace, and the 
: of the royal family endangered; on the 10th August that palace 
j again attacked, and the king’s Swiss guards who defended it were 
' tered; and on the 2nd of September the mob broke into the 

us prisons and massacred those confined in them. The king was 
and the Legislative Assembly gave place to the Convention, 
in which the more violent of the revolutionists gradually obtained the 
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guillotine was erected in the Place Louis XV. (now Place-de- 
In-Concorde), between the gardens of the Tuileries and the Champs- 
and the king himself was one of the earliest victims (21st 


the defeat of Waterloo brought the allied English and Prussian armies, 
under Wellington and Blucher, before the city. On the 8th of July, 
Louis XVIIL. re-entered Paris, andthe Bourbons were again restored. 
A long interval of tranquillity followed, during which the Ourcq, 
St.-Denis, and St.-Martin canals were finished for the supply of the 
north side of the city; and the colleges of Henri IV. and St.-Louis 
were enlarged ; and the lighting, cleansing, and paving of the town 
improved. Then followed the reign of Charles X. (1824-30), during 
which the church of St.-Vincent-de-Paul was commenced, some other 
churches were repaired or rebuilt, a statue of Louis XIII. was erected 
on the Place-Royale, that of Louis XIV. on the Place-des-Victoires, 
the Pont-de-la-Concorde adorned with statues of the illustrious warriors 
and statesmen of France, and the bridges of Arcole, de-l’ Archévéche, and 
dAntin were built. In 1830 came the Revolution of the three days 
(27th, 28th, and 29th) of July, which overthrew the Bourbon dynasty, 
and established that of Orléans. In this memorable struggle above four 
thousand barricades were formed. Of the Parisians, 788 were killed 
and about 4500 wounded. The revolution of 1830 placed the crown 
of France on the head of Louis Philippe, duke of Orléans, whose father 
was guillotined during the reign of terror in 1793. During this reign, 
which lasted till 1848, several important works were completed. 
Among the most important of these are the church of La-Madeleine, 
the Palais-des-Beaux-Arts, the church of St.-Vincent-de-Paul, the 
Hotel-de-Ville, and the triumphal arch de-I’Etoile, at the head of the 
long avenue of the Champs-Elysées outside the barrier of Neuilly. 
Several new bridges and quays were constructed ; the asylum for deaf- 
mutes was rebuilt, and the approaches opened to the church of 
Sainte-Geneviéve, which was converted to a temple in honour of the 
great men of France; the monument of July was finished, and the 

tatue of Napoleon [. replaced upon the column of the Grand Army in 


January, 1793). In June the Girondist party in the Conv was 
overthrown ; the faction of the Mountain became supreme, the reign 
of terror commenced, and blood flowed in torrents. Executions took 
_ place daily in the Place Louis XV.: Charlotte Corday, the assassin of 
e queen Marie Antoinette, Brissot, Vergniaud, and others, the 
most illustrious members of the Girondist party in the Convention, 
4 Egalité, duke of Orléans, Danton and Camille Desmoulins, Moun- 

taineers themselves, Madame Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI, and 

numerous others perished. The victims at one time amounted to fifty 

or sixty a-day, and occasionally exceeded that number. The guillotine 

was shifted from the Place Louis XV. to the Place-de-la-Bastille, and 
_ from thence to the Place-du-Tréne, at the eastern extremity of the 
"ity, in the Faubourg St.-Antoine, whence it was brought back to the 
Place Louis XV. for the execution of Robespierre and his associates 
(28th July, 1794), which put an end to ‘the reign of terror.’ The 
v) vention, from the tyranny which Robespierre had established, 
\ _ restricted the power of the terrible committees, abolished the commune 
of Paris, and reduced the clubs to subordination. The Polytechnic 
7 school, the Institute, and the Bureau-des-Longitudes owe their estab- 
lishment to the Convention. In 1795 the Parisian rabble rose 
inst the government, but were put down by the armed 

-eight ‘sections,’ into which Paris had been divided. 
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of Europe, Napoleon L. did not neglect the decoration of his capital. 
i on the edge of the quays were 
Swept away, and the prospect of the river opened entirely to view ; 
the quays were extended ; the bridge of Austerlitz spanned the Seine 

te the J; -des-Plantes; the Pont-de-la-Cité joined the ‘lie-St- 
to the Lle-de-la-Cité; the Pont-des-Arts connected the Louvre 
with the Institute; and the Pont-de-Jena, the most western bridge of 


Luxembourg palace was restored, and its 
embellished and united to the Observatory by a magnificent 


rep and the Pantheon, again become the church of Sainte-Gene- 
was restored to religious uses, 


; Napoleon was dethroned and the Bourbons restored. 


the Place-Vendéme. The remains of the emperor Napoleon I. were 
brought from St. Helena to Paris by the Duke de Joinville, and 
deposited in the Invalides, The Place-de-la-Concorde (Louis Quinze) 
was decorated with fountains and an obelisk, brought from Luxor in 
Egypt. The Places Louvois and St.-Sulpice were embellished with 
beautiful fountains, The Barriére-du-Tréne was completed and adorned 
with colossal statues of St. Louis and Philippe Auguste. Several 
railway termini were erected; the artesian well of Grenelle was bored; 
the normal school built; and last not least, the city of Paris and its 
suburbs were surrounded by vast fortifications, protected by fourteen 
detached forts, at a cost of not less than twenty millions sterling. 

In 1848 the stiff-necked opposition of King Louis Philippe and his 
ministers to electoral reform led to the erection of barricades and a 
new revolution, in which the troops soon fraternised with the people. 
The king abdicated (February 24) in favour of his grandson, the 
Count de Paris, son of the Duke of Orléans, who was killed by a fall 
from his gig in 1842, outside the Barridre-de-Neuilly. The count was 
not accepted : the republican chiefs then taking the lead appointed a 
provisional government, and proclaimed a democratic republic, A Con- 
stituent Assembly was convoked, which framed a constitution in form 
of a republic with a president for chief magistrate. The Red Republican 
party, dissatisfied with the comparative moderation of the assembly, 
formed numerous clubs, in which the wildest principles of socialism 
were advocated, subversive alike of property and society. In further- 
ance of these objects, a vast assemblage of clubbists, led on by Barbés 
and others, forced their way into the National Assembly, and proposed 
“a tax upon the rich to carry on war for Poland.” They then seized 
the Hétel-de-Ville, and proclaimed a provisional government (May 15, 
1848); but ultimately the national guard forced their way in, and 
arrested the leaders of the movement, who were lodged in the Castle 
of Vincennes, The loss of their leaders however did not discourage 
the socialists, On the 23rd of June barricades were again thrown up 
in the streets, and firing continued in most parts of Paris during the 
night. On the 24th the troops, under generals Cavaignac and Lamori- 
ciére, succeeded with great loss in driving the insurgents from the left 
bank of the Seine. On the 25th all the positions of the insurgents in 
the centre of the city were taken, and on the 26th the Faubourg du- 
Temple was swept with cannons and howitzers, and the whole city was 
in the evening in the hands of the government by which General 
Cavaignac had been appointed dictator. It was in this bloody insur- 
rection that the noble archbishop of Paris (Denis Affre) lost his life, 
having been shot down by an unknown hand when, during a tem- 
po’ cessation of the battle, he mounted « barricade in order to 
prevent the further effusion of blood, and to make peace between the 
combatants. 

The constitution framed by the assembly was solemnly proclaimed 
in front of the Tuileries (November 11, 1848), and Prince Charles 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte elected President of the Republic, who 
took the oath of office on the 21st of December following in the 
National Assembly, which still continued its sittings till the meeting 
of the Legislative Assembly, May 27th, 1849, Under the vigorous 
administration of the Prince both the mad attempts of the Red 
Republicans were suppressed and the intrigues of the Legitimists and 
Orléanists baffled. At last the President, in order to put an end to 
the disquieting hopes of parties, issued a decree, December 2, 1851, 
dissolving the Legislative Assembly, re-establishing universal suffrage 
(which had been very considerably narrowed by the assembly), pro- 
posing the election of a president for ten years, and a second chamber, 


or senate, and declaring Paris in a state of ar, 4 The leaders of the 
Orléanist and Republican parties, Thiers, Changarnier, Cavaignac, 
Lamoricidre, and others, were arrested and thrown into the Castle of 
Vincennes, and Paris was occupied with troops. The result of the 
Prince's appeal to the people was the maintenance of his authority on 
the bases propored in his decree of December 2 by 7,439,216 affir- 
wative votes against 640,737 negative ones, In the course of September 
in the following year the councils-general of the French departments 
prayed for the stability of the Prince’s power, and the majority of 
them for the re-establishment of the empire. The necessary prelimi- 
naries for the proposed ch: in the constitution were taken by the 
Senate in November 1852, and a ‘ plebiscite’ resuscitating the imperial 
dignity in the person of Louis Napoleén obtained 7,864,189 affirmative 
votes against 253,145 negative ones from the electors of France on 
November 21 and 22. Accordingly Louis Napoleon was proclaimed 
Emperor from the Hétel-de-Ville on December 2, 1852, and took the 
title of Napoleon III, thus asserting the claim of the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, son of Napoleon L., to be Emperor of the French. 

The part of the valley of the Seine in which Paris stands is screened 
by two chains of hills. On the right bank the series sweeps round 
nearly in a semicircle, forming the hill of Bercy in the south-east, the 
heights of Charonne, Ménilmontant, Belleville (the western part of 
which is called the hill of Chaumont), La-Villette, and Montmartre. 
The bill of Montmartre slopes down westward to the plateau of 
Mongeau, where the ground again rises to the hill of Chaillot at the 
extreme west of the city. The highest points are the hills of Mont- 
martre, Ménilmontant, and Chaumont, which rise from 262 to 295 feet 
above the valley. On the south side the heights that screen the valley 
are lower. Opposite Bercy the bank of the river is level, but the 
ground rises slowly to the plateau of Ivry and the hill of Cailles, 
beyond which runs the Bidvre, North of the Bidvre the ground rises 
sensibly, and forms the hill of Sainte-Genevidve, which is covered with 
buildings. This hill is joined towards the south-south-west to the 
plateau of Mont-Souris, to the west of which the surface slopes down 
to Petit-Montrouge, and again rises near the barriers of Mont-Parnasse 
and Maine; thence there is a slight declivity to Vaugirard, between 
which and the Seine is the wide plain of Grenelle. At a distance of 
two and a half to five miles from these heights there is another and 
higher series of hills, comprising the heights of Villejuif, Rungis, Hay, 
Bagneux, Meudon, St.-Cloud, and Mont-Valérien, the highest point 
around Paris, being a few feet higher than Montmartre. A large 

rtion of the southern part of Paris is built over vast caverns formed 

y quarrying the rock. These old quarries have been converted into 
catacombs, in which are deposited the bones of the dead collected 
from the cemeteries that formerly existed within the bounds of the 
city. The great cemetery of Paris is that of Pdre-la-Chaise, to the east 
of the city, on the slope of the hill of Charonne. There are cemeteries 
also on the hill of Montmartre. 

The Seine enters Paris at Bercy, on the south-east, and flows with 
a gentle curve convex towards the north, and leaves the city at Passy, 
on the extreme \ est, after a course of about five miles. Near the 
middle of the distance it forms two islands, the fle-St.-Louis and the 
lle-de-la-Cité, which are covered with buildings, The former Isle of 
Louvier, which was used as a depdt for firewood, is now united to the 
quay: In all its length the river is lined with broad stone quays, 
backed by many fine buildings. The quays, which have been recently 
enlarged, repaired, and levelled, are fenced with parapets, and furnished 
with numerous wharfs and landing-places. Barges of large tonnage 
are towed up the river from Rouen and Havre with colonial and other 
produce for the supply of the capital; steamers also ply on the Seine. 
In 1854 a vessel, built at Bordeaux for the purpose, sailed from Rio 
Janeiro direct to Paris, and unloaded her cargo on the quays. The 
winding course of the river however, and the difficulties of the navi- 
gation ff ELE}, prevent Paris from being a sea-port; the advantages 
of such a position are already conferred upon the city by the railways 
that connect it with all the principal sea-ports of France. The Seine 
is kept clear from all impurities ; it flows between its beautiful quays 
ina stream so pure that, after traversing the whole length of Paris, 
one may see the bottom in a clear day. There are numerous baths 
and swimming schools upon it, and places resembling roofed boats 
with open sides, in which linen is washed and got up. The river is 
spanned by above twenty bridges, many of which have been repaired 
or partly rebuilt since the re-establishment of the empire. The most 
celebrated of the bridges of Paris is the Pont-Neuf, which crosses the 
Seine at the north side of the Lle-de-la-Cité, and is embellished with a 
statue of Henri IV. A new bridge, to be called Alma, is now (March, 
1855) being constructed between the Pont-des-Invalides and the Pont- 
de-Jena which is to be ted by new av witb the barracks 
of the le Militaire and with the triumphal arch de-I’Etoile. The 
soy eee Paris afford many noble views, and the quays form cheerful 
and thy promenades, 

Commencing on the left bank of the Seine, at the distance of a mile 
and a half south from the terminus of the Orléans railway, which is in 
the Boulevard de-I'H6pital, on the south side of the Jardin-des- 
Plantes, the great bastioned wall that girds Paris rans westward across 
= plain octet — es the city, and a little to the northward 
of Ivry, ran tilly, Montrouge, Vanvres, and Issy, 
striking the Seine again opposite Le-Point-du-Jour ; here starting trons 
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the right bank of the river, it sweeps round sharply to north-north- 


east along the eastern side of the Bois-de-Boulogne, which it separates 
from the suburbs of Auteuil and Passy; having crossed the high road 
to Neuilly about three-quarters of a mile west of the triamphal arch 
De-l’Etoile, it runs north-east and east, inclosing the plateau of 
Monceaux and the heights of Batignolles and Montmartre; in the 
angle between the St.-Denis and the Oureq canals, which it spans 
respectively a little north and east of the suburb of La-Villette, the 
wall turns south along the eastern side of Belleville and Pére-la-Chaise, 
and to the east and south of Bercy, between which and Charenton it 
again reaches the right bank of the Seine. At distances from 
one to three miles from the walla series of detached forts are one 
of which, Fort-de-Charenton, stands in the angle between the Seine and 
the Marne, near the Veterinary School of Alfort; five between Ivry and 
Issy command all the approaches on the south; the castle of Vincennes, 
mk four forts erected among the hills that intervene between the 
Marne and the Ourcq Canal, command the approaches from the east; 
to the north of St.-Denis are two strong forts, one of which the 
great north road, and the other commands the Seine opposite - 
Denis; on the left bank of the Seine, which to thé west of the city 
runs parallel with the bastioned wall, and at a distance of between 
one and two miles from it, a strong fort with bomb-proof casemates, 
and large barracks, are built on Mont-Valérien. aa 

The outline of Paris, defined by the wall of 1787, approximates to 
an oval, having its longer diameter from west-north-west to east-south- 
east about 5} miles, and its shorter diameter 3] miles. The circuit of 
the wall is 15 miles. The included area is 8500 acres. The number 
of barriers, or entrances, through this wall is about 50. Most of these 
barriers have toll-houses attached to them, at which the local duties 
on goods entering the capital are levied. Round this wall, on 
the outer side, is a road planted with fine rows of trees, forming the 
outer boulevards. Most of the barriers are approached by wide roads 
lined with double rows of trees, forming ragnificent approaches to 
the city. 

The wall of 1787 incloses several portions which, as being without 
the walls demolished by Louis XIV., were designated ‘ faubourgs,’ or 
suburbs, and which still retain that name. Of these suburbs and 
quarters the following are the = :—On the west, Chaillot, » 
cent to the Champs-Elysées; on the north-west, the Faubourg St.- 
Honoré and the Faubourg Du-Roule; on the north, the Chaussée- 
d’Antin (one of the handsomest and most regularly-built quarters in’ 
Paris), the Faubourg Montmartre, the Faubourg Poissonnidre, the 
Faubourg St.-Denis, and the Faubourg St.-Martin ; on the north-east, 
the Faubourg Du-Temple; on the east, the Faubourg St.-Antoine: 
all these are on the right or north bank of the Seine. On the oP osite 
bank, in the south-east part of the city, is the Faubourg St.- or 5 
on the south part are the Faubourgs St.-Marcel, St.-Jacques, and St.- 
Michel ; and in the south-west are the Faubourg St.-Germain and the 
quarter of Gros-Caillou. The suburbs which surround Paris on the 
outside of the wall of 1787 are— Auteuil and Passy on the west; 
Batignolles, Montmartre, and La Villette, on the north; Belleville, 
Ménilmontant, Charonne, and Bercy, on the east; Montrouge, Vaugi- 
rard, and Grenelle, onthe south. All these suburbs, with a wide 
of fields, gardens, and uninclosed land, are now girt by the bastioned 
wall; they are noticed under the article on the department of Servs. © 

Before 1789 Paris was divided into three parts, named City, Town, 
and University; and subdivided into 20 quarters. In the year just 
mentioned an ordinance of Necker divided it into 60 districts, of 
which furnished a battalion of national guards, and elected a d 
of the Tiers-Etat. For this arrangement the Constituent m 
in 1790 substituted the division into 48 sections. A few years later 
the city was divided into 12 arrondissements, each administered by a 
mayor and corporation, and subdivided into 4 quarters: This 
ment still subsists. The general government of the city is vested in 
two prefects—the prefect of the department of Seine, and the prefect 
of police, . aia 

The central part of the town, which is by far the oldest, has narrow 
crooked streets, formed by lofty houses, chiefly built of stone. The 
outer parts of the town are more regularly laid out. The old streets 
are without foot-pavements and the kennel is in the middle of the 
street. The streets are lighted with gas. Great improvements have 
been made of late years ; pavements have been laid with 3 for 
pedestrians: all modern streets are provided with foot 
which have also been extended to the older streets that are wid 
enough to admit of them. The boulevards are a line of streets form- 
ing a circuit of smaller extent than the city wall, They pecs Be 
the north of the river, the line of the ramparts and ditches demolished 
and filled up by Louis XIV.; on the south side they are of later date, 
and take a wider cireuit than the ancient walls. ey are ‘| 


principal hotels, coffee-houses, and restaurants of Paris. On the 
north side of these boulevards are the Porte-St.-Martin and the Porte- 
St.-Denis, two splendid triumphal arches, erected in honour of the 


victories of Louis XIV. 
The largest of the old places, or squares, are the Place-de-la-Con- 
corde, the Place-Vendéme, the es-Victoires, and the Place-du- 
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Tréne cireular), and the Place-Royale. These places are adorned 
with co! statues, fountains, or other decorations. In the Place- 


des-Victoires is a statue of Louis XIV. In the Place Louvois, oppo- 
site the great library, in the Rue-Richelieu, is a splendid fountain, erected 
on the spot where the Duc de was assassinated in 1820. The 
Place-du-Carrousel, to the east of the Tuileries, hardly any longer exists, 
having become absorbed in the great square inclosed by the Palace of 
the Tuileries and the Louvre, as will be explained below. There are 
numerous fine public walks, as the gardens of the Tuileries, the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, the Palais-Royal, the Champs-Elysées, 
the Ayenue-de-Neuilly, and the numerous avenues in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ecole Militaire and the Invalides, which are streets lined 
with alleys of trees, like the boulevards. The Champ-de-Mars is a 
large inclosure, attached to the Ecole Militaire, and used for 
; the Esplanade-des-Invalides is a garden, or pleasure-ground, 
ing from the Hoétel-des-Invalides to the Seine. To the west 
of the city outside the great bastioned wall is the Bois-de-Boulogne, 
which is laid out in magnificent drives and embellished with fine 
sheets of water, fountains, and jets-d’eau. 

The Place-de-la-Concorde, an octagonal space, lies at the intersec- 
tion of two magnificent perspectives, one between the church de-la- 
Madeleine and the Chamber of Deputies, the other between the 
Tuileries gardens and palace on the east, and the triumphal arch de- 
YEtoile on the west at the head of the Champs-Elysées. It is 
splendidly paved, lighted, and decorated; allegorical figures of the 
ipal provincial towns of France surmount the eight pavilions of 

In the centre stands the obelisk of Luxor, which occu- 
the site of the guillotine in the first revolution, under which 

XVL, Marie Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, Robespierre himself, 
and many others, illustrions and ignoble, fell during that bloody con- 
vulsion. A little west of the Place-de-la-Concorde the Avenue-de- 
eens pase the Elysée palace, the front of which is in the 

Faubourg-St.-Honoré. 

There is perhaps no city in the world which has such a number of 
handsome public buildings as Paris. A few of the Y son a struc- 
tures are here briefly mentioned ; to describe all would require not an 
t volumes. The cathedral of Notre-Dame, crowned by its 
two gigantic towers, is considered one of the boldest and most success- 
ful existing specimens of gothic architecture. It was commenced 
A.D. 1010 and not completed till 1260. The extreme length externally 
is 442 breadth 162 feet; breadth of nave 42 feet, length to 
feet, transept 155 feet, width of front 134 feet, and 
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The archbishop’s palace, which stood on the south side 
of the cathedral, was destroyed at the revolution of 1830, On the 
Isle are also the Hétel-Dieu, one of the best regulated hospitals in the 
world, making up 1000 beds; the vast Palais-de-Justice, which with its 


wot e-la-Cité : in the western of these towers Marie Autoinette 
was 
The former Pantheon, one of the finest buildings in Paris, has been 
(hacen thiol apemqpegy ical uses by the present emperor and to its 
Ae pSeand church of Sainte-Genevidve. is anh clement tae 
good proportions and much grace an ce in the 
outline. apieion presents a design marked by grandeur and 
simplicity. A single large order, whose columns are 60 feet high, 
forms a Corinthian hexastyle crowned by a pediment filled with 


lighted by the dome, and by large semicircular 
windows above the internal colonnades, which are not visible exter- 
nally. The lower part of the dome is encircled by a Corinthian 
peristyle of 32 columns 36 feet high, on an unbroken ium, or 
is entirely constructed of stone 67 feet in 
above the ground, The interior is a Greek 
cross in plan, the length from east to west being 295 feet, that of the 
t 262 feet, and the breadth uniform, namely 104 feet. Instead 
of aisles are formed by insulated Corinthian 
‘columns 40 feet high, thereby producing an air of great richness and 
the church, including the portico, is 
In close proximity to the church of Sainte-Geneviéve, are 
the Ecole-de-Droit, the fine church of St,-Etienne-du-Mont, the poly- 
‘technic school, the college Henri IV., and the college Louis-le-Grand, 
ears the Rue-St.Jacques from the Sorbonne. 
< of the church of the Invalides consists of two small 
e which rises a composite order of forty columns, sur- 
mounted by a balustrade and attic, behind which swells a magnificent 
crowned with a lantern and spire. The dome is raised on the 


Ueanitre of & Gresk cross on an octagonal base. It is double; the inner 
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dome, constructed with masonry, is spherical; the outer, with stone 
and brick, is spheroidal. Its diameter is 80 feet, and its height above 
the ground 173 feet. The entire elevation to the top of the cross is 
342 feet. The dome of the Invalides forms a magnificent feature in 
some of the perspectives of Paris. Under the dome the magnificent 
tomb of Napoleon I., the noblest work of Visconti, is erected. This 
tomb and the grand altar, by the same architect, are among the finest 
specimens of architecture in Paris. To the west of the Invalides is the 

cole Militaire, now converted into barracks; in front of which is the 
Champ-de-Mars, a vast parallelogram, 950 yards long and 456 yards 
wide, surrounded by a fosse, masonry, and terraces, Races are held 
here annually, and the troops are reviewed in the Champ-de-Mars, The 
beautiful bridge of Jena crosses the Seine at the north-west end of 
the Champ-de-Mars, leading to the Avenue-de-Longchamps outside 
the barrier. On the southern side of the Avenue-de-Saxe, which leads 
from the Place-de-Fontenoy (opposite the southern entrance of the 
Ecole Militaire) to the great avenue south of the Invalides, are the 
abattoir and artesian well of Grenelle. ‘ 

The church de-la-Madeleine is in exterior form a Corinthian peripteral 
temple, upon a noble scale. On the pediment is a magnificent bas-relief 
containing nineteen figures, representing Christ granting pardon to 
Mary M ene, surrounded by emblematic figures. The dimensions 
are 328 feet by 138 feet, independently of the projection of the flights of 
steps at each end, which make the total length of the base or sub- 
structure 418 feet; the stylobate, on which the columns are raised, is 
about 13 feet high; the height of the columns 62 feet; that of the 
entablature nearly 14 feet, and the entire height from the ground to 
the apex of the pediment 116 feet. There are in all 52 columns; 
eight at each end, and twenty along each side, those at the angles 
being reckoned again. The door of the south or principal entrance 
is 32 feet high by 16 feet wide, and is of bronze, with ten panels 
sculptured in relief, with subjects illustrative of the Ten Command- 
ments. The interior, which is a simple nave, with three chapels on 
each side and a high altar at the apse end, measures 259 feet by 52 feet, 
and consists of three com ents, covered by as many flat domes, 
through which the building is lighted, there being no side windows. 
It is adorned with a small Ionic order, which also extends round 
the apse. The whole of the interior is decorated with white marble 
and gold, The roof is entirely of iron and copper, and no timber 
has been used in the construction of any part of the building. The 
vault is covered with magnificent paintings. 

The Louvre, which has long ceased to be a royal habitation, though 
one of the noblest palatial structures in Europe, is nearly a square, of 
576 feet by 538 feet, inclosing a court 394 feet square. The celebrated 
east front, or colonnade, is in a style of simple grandeur almost unpre- 
cedented. The great painting gallery extends from the Louvre to the 
Tuileries, in a line of more than 1456 feet. The interior of the 
Louvre is splendidly decorated. The walls of the long gallery are lined 
throughout with paintings of the French, Flemish, German, and Italian 
schools. In other parts of the structure are splendid collections of 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Assyrian antiquities; an unrivalled 
collection of paintings of the Spanish school; a museum, containing 
models of eve ing relating to the marine, arsenals, forts, forges, 
vessels, &c., and a vast collection of royal armour and various articles 
belonging to or used by sovereigns of France from Childeric to 
Louis Philippe. The Louvre now forms one building with the 
Tuileries, as will be noticed in the sequel when speaking of the 
improvements made in Paris by Napoleon III. Opposite the colonnade 
of the Louvre is the church of St,-Germain-l’Auxerrois, originally 
founded by Childeric about a.p. 580. A little farther along the quay 
is the. Place-de-Chitelet, in which the great Chitelet, built in 855, 
stood till 1802. In the centre of it is a fountain surmounted by a 
column 52 feet in height, and crowned with a gilt statue of Victory. 
The shaft of the column is encircled with bands, on which are inscribed 
the principal victories of Napoleon I. 

The Luxembourg Palace, now the Chamber of Peers, was erected 
by Mary de’ Medici, and is a good specimen of the Florentine style, 
where three orders are introduced with rusticated columns and pilas- 
ters, It consists of a centre and two wings, which latter are connected 
by a screen of arcades, in continuation of the lower order, decorated 
in the centre with a lofty pavilion or vestibule, in three orders, and 
covered by adome. One of the most splendid features of the interior 
is the grand staircase leading to the hall of the Peers, a magnificent 
apartment, 80 feet in diameter, lighted from the roof and decorated 
with Corinthian columns and frescoes. The gardens are beautifully 
laid out and planted. The grand avenue is of great length and leads to 
the Observatory. Marshal Ney was shot in this avenue Dec. 7,1815: 
on Dec. 7, 1854, a colossal bronze statue of the Marshal was erected 
on the spot, Not far from the Observatory are the Foundling Hospital 
and Orphan Asylum, established by St. Vincent de Paul in 1638; the 
cemetery of Mont Parnasse; and in the Rue-St.-Jacques the hospital 
of Notre-Dame-de-Val-de-Grace and its beautiful church, founded by 
Louis XIV. in 1645. Opposite the north-east angle of the Palace-de- 
Luxembourg is the Odeon theatre, the only theatre on the south side 
of the river. The Luxembourg contains a vast deal of fine statuary 
and a painting gallery. The grounds, like the gardens of the Tuileries 
and other places of public resort in Paris, are embellished with statues. 

To the north of the Luxembourg gardens is the church and semi- 
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tlastical students, a 

The Chamber of the Legislative Body of the French empire, 
formerly the Chamber of Deputies, and originally of the Palais- 
Bourbon, is remarkable for its splendid facade is the river and the 
Place-de-la-Conoorde, The whole extent of this side of the building is 
236 feet, 136 feet of which form an advancing central mass faced by a 
Corinthian portico of 12 columns, supporting a pediment covered 
with basreliefs and mounted on a stylobate of 25 steps 100 feet wide, 
and flanked by pedestals and statues. Notwithstanding that it is 
only a single intercolumn in depth, this portico makes an exceedingly 
majestic appearance. The legislative chamber, which is behind the 

co, ia a semicircle lighted from above, and surrounded by an 
‘onic colonnade, - 

Along the line of quays, between the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Mint, are many noble structures, among which may be mentioned the 
Palace of the Legion of Honour ; the Palais-d’Orsay, one of the finest 
edifices in the capital, now occupied by the Council of State and 
dependent offices; the Palais-de-l'Institut, which contains the Maza- 
rine library (120,000 volumes and 4500 manuscripts), and the library 
of the Institute; and the Palais-des-Beaux-Arts, on the roof of the 
amphitheatre of which is Paul de la Roche's beautiful picture repre- 
senting the different Schools of Painting. The Institute, the principal 
of the learned societies of France, occupies the building of the former 
College des-Quatre-Nations. 

The Hotel-des-Monnaies, or mint, on the Quai-Conti, near the south 
end of the Pont-Neuf, is a noble structure of palatial aspect. It has 
two fronts of nearly the same extent, 376 feet, one towards the Quai, 
the other in the Rue-Guénégaud. The former is in three divisions, 
the centre one of which has an Ionic order of six columns above the 
basement, crowned by an attic, against which are statues over the 
columns and panels between them. There are two series of windows 
in the height of the order, and 27 ona floor. The whole is marked 
by great nobleness and simplicity, and is pure in taste. 

The Hotel-de-Ville, the splendid residence of the prefect of the 
Seine, the chief of the municipality of Paris, was commenced under 
Frangois L, and completed in 1606; but it has received since then 
many additions and alterations, and the whole building has been 
recently restored. Its plan is a rectangle, with 25 windows in its 
length on the east and west facades, and 19 windows on the north and 
south facades. Four square pavilions, three stories high, flank the 
four ies, and two intermediate pavilions rise in the middle of the 
longest sides, besides the graceful bell-tower that springs up above the 

incipal entrance. Between the pavilions the building is only two lights 
high, crowned by a lofty flat-roofed attic, in front of which are niches 
and pedestals with statues of illustrious magistrates, and on the south 

@ with allegorical figures representing Justice, Commerce, &c, 
apartments of the Hétel-de-Ville are furnished and decorated with 
unexampled splendour. 

The Halle-nux-Bléa, or corn-market, is a rotunda whose external 
diameter is 225 fect, containing within a circular arcade of 25 arches, 
leaving a clear central space 127 feet in diameter, which was originally 
an open court, but was afterwards covered in by a dome of iron and 
copper, with a skylight in the centre, similar to the opening in the 
dome of the Pantheon at Rome. The Halle-aux-Vins, or wine- 
market, to the north of the Jardin-des-Plantes, consists of seven large 
~ of building separating streets pamed after the most celebrated 

rench wines. The granaries contain about 450,000 casks. Nearly 
opposite the Halle-aux-Vins, on the right bank of the Seine, are the 
vast buildings of the Arsenal, which contain a library, and some 
memorials of Sully and Henri IV. ; and the great Reserve Granary, 
facing the Boulevard-Bourdon, which always contains four months’ 
consumption of flour and grain for the capital, and is 2160 feet long 
by 64 feet in breadth, Behind the Halle-aux-Vins, opposite the north- 
west angle of the Jardin-des-Plantes, is the H6pital-de-la-Pitie, which 
makes up 600 beds; and immediately west of the hospital is the 
prison of Sainte-Pélagi 

The Bourse is an insulated building standing in the centre of a large 
aquare. It is in form a parellelogram, measuring 164 feet by 234 feet, 
and is entirely surrounded by a Corinthian pe le of 64 columns, 
of which there are 14 at each end, besides which there are two others, 
namely, behind the second one from each angle of the west front, the 
portico there two intercolumns in depth. The columns are 
40 feet high, and raised upon a solid stylo 10 feet high; the 
extreme height from the ground to the top of the attic, or podium 
above the entablature, is rather more than 68 feet. The interior con- 
tains the tribunal of commerce, several offices, anda large central hall for 
the Bechange, 108 feet by 59 ver “ar ent of the arcades or galleries 

which it is surrounded on both floors), and lighted by a ce 
light in the vaulted roof, PET on hehe soem 
early on the line between the Bourse and the Tuileries, off the east 
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side of the Rue-Richelicu, is the Palais Royal, originally befibie 1098 


by Cardinal Richelieu, on the sites of the hotels of 

Mercoeur. At his death the cardinal left it to Louis XIII; and here 
Louis XIV. and his mother resided during the troubles of the Fronde, 
After his accession to the throne, Louis XIV. presented ius-aieee to 
his brother, the Duke of Orléans, in which branch of the Bourbon 
family it continued till recently, The palace was augmented in 1763, 
and in 1786 the galleries that surround the garden were built, with 
the exception of the Galerie-d’ Orléans, someone in 1829 to connect 
the pavilions that inclose the second court. father of King Louis 
Philippe converted the pavilions into an immense bazaar, parc 

them out into little shops, The garden forms a parallelogram, 700 
long by 300 feet wide; in the centre is a beautiful fountain, rising from a 
large basin, on each side of which is a grass-plot bordered with flower- 
beds, and adorned with fine bronze and marble statues, The restaur- 
ants and coffee-houses of the Palais-Royal are Yery SUNSET attended ; 
and the promenades here, in the evening, when the whole place is 
brilliantly lighted, are particularly attractive, The southern io 
of the palace, facing the great square, is now the residence of Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte, It was sacked by the mob in February 1848, when 
the valuable battle-pieces of Horace Vernet were destroyed. Opposite 
the Palais-Royal stood the Chiteau-d’Eau, the scene of a desperate 
struggle in the revolution of 1848, It has been demolished since. 
Near the north end of the palace is the Théatre-Frangais ; and at the 
corner of the Rue-Fontaine-Molitre is a bronze statue of i 


placed in a niche nearly opposite the house in which he died. A little 


farther on, in the Rue-Richelieu, is the Imperial Library, one of the 
largest in the world, open to all comers from 10 o’clock a.m. till 
3 o’clock p.m. ines 
The Column of the Grand Army, in the Place-Venddme, is 231 feet 
high, comprising the pedestal, The column is built of cut stone, 
coated with bronze bas-reliefs representing the chief exploits of the 
Grand Army from its leaving the camp of Boulogne to the 2 
cluded vafter the battle of Austerlitz. In its general di 
copy of that of Trajan; the bronze reliefs were executed 
ifferent artists, under the direction of Denon. The like- 
wise highly enriched ; the diameter of the column is 12 feet 10 inches, 
Tn 1814 the bronze statue of Napoleon L, in Roman costume, was 
taken down, and afterwards recast to form the horse of the 
statue of Henri IV.; but a second bronze figure of Napoleon L, in a 
oe gs dress and attitude, was put up July 28th 1883: it is 
13 feet high. 2 
The triumphal arch de-l’Ktoile, begun by Napoleon I. in 1806 and 
completed in 1836, is, without exception, the most gigantic work of 
its kind either in ancient or modern times; the arch bei 
47 feet 10 inches wide, 96 feet 6 inches high, and 73 feet in 
This structure is perfectly isolated, and forms a mass whose plan is 
147 feet by 73 fect, and its height 162 feet, the effect of which 
extraordinary dimensions is greatly enhanced by its simplicity of 
form and its solidity, the outline being unbroken by columns and 
projecting entablatures, and there being only a single opening on each 
side, namely the large arch in the direction of east and west, and the 
smaller one running transversely through the plan from north to 
south ; the height of the latter is 60 feet, and the breadth 274 feel 
There are no columns or pilasters, and the architectural forms ar 
exceedingly simple, but at the same time prodigiously rich : Saaodenhe 
lature is 23 feet deep, and the frieze is entirely covered with figures 
in relief, besides which the mouldings of the cornice are car oe 
are likewise those of the archivolts and imposts of the arch. d it 
were remarkable for nothing else, this monument would be eminently 
so on account of the display of sculpture, there being four colossal 
groups of sculpture, one on each side of the arch in the east and west 
fronts, the height of which, including their pedestals, is upwards of 
56 feet, and that of the figures themselyes about 20 feet. Corres- 
ponding with these, and above the cornice forming the impost to the 
large arch, are as many large bas-reliefs. The attic also has a great 
deal of sculptured ornament. The sculptures generally represent the 
achievements of Napoleon I. and his generals. Within the upper 
part and attic there is, besides some other rooms, a spacious 
extending from end to end of the buildi uw 
The Colonne-de-Juillet, erected on the Place-de-la-Bastille, in com- 
memoration of the revolution of 1830, is somewhat loftier than the 
column in the Place-Vendéme ; the bronze exterior of the shaft consists 
of 20 cylindrical bands or rings, not attached by cramps, but fitted into 
each other by grooves, The capital is cast in one mass of bronze. 
On the top is a lantern surrounded by a gallery with a bronze balus- 
trade, and the whole is surmounted by a bronze statue, 17 feet high, 
of Liberty. holding a torch in the right hand anda broken chain in the 
other, The height of the entire structure is 164 feet, and the weight 
of metal employed is 163,284lbs, Near the Column of July is 
well-built square of Des-Vosges, or Place-Royale, which occupies 
the site of the ancient Palais-des-Tournelles, Farther east, in the 
Faubourg St.-Antoine, is the Barrigre-du-Tréne, which is ornamented 
with two plain but lofty columns, conspicuous objects from mai 
Louis XIV. re 
ouis XIV, received the homage of the city on his trium entry, 
August 26, 1660. on A BbAL segs 
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of them are still more remarkable for the grand architectural effects 
rich decorations of their interiors than for their external appear- 
Besides those already named, are the churches of Notre-Dame- 
de-Lorette, at the end of the Rue-Lafitte, finished in 1823 ; the church 
of the largest and handsomest ecclesiastical 
structures in Paris, and celebrated for its musical services; St.-Germain- 
des-Prés ; St.-Roch; the gothic church of St.-Merri in the Rue-St.- 
Martin; Notre-Dame-des-Victoires ; St.-Nicolas-des-Champs, in the Rue- 
St.-Martin; St.-F; is-d’Assise; and the church of St.-Vincent-de- 
Paul, one of the handsomest structures in Paris, built a little north 
of the prison of St.-Lazare on a height formerly occupied by a royal 


ek eee cetetn| cheactusier of Paris, the termini of the 
different railways deserve notice for their neatness and elegance. The 
are those of the Strasbourg railway in the Rue-de-Strasbourg 
bourg-St.-Martin ; the Great N. ern in the Place-Roubaix ; 
the Rouen and Havre terminus in the Rue-d’Amsterdam ; the termi- 
nus of the Chartres railway in the Boulevard Mont-Parnasse; the 
Orléans terminus in the Boulevard-de-l’Hépital; and the Lyon terminus 
in the new Boulevard Mazas. : 
The effected in Paris since the accession of the 


Louvre are united into one vast 


“unrivalled for extent and magnificence and large enough for 
encampment of anarmy. The wing facing the river has been com- 
part 


Rue-de-Rivoli extends on a perfect level and iu a straight line to the 
Hotel-de-Ville, a length of more than a mile anda half, with a width of 
The houses on each side are all built of white stone, six or 
with ornamental balconies and sculptured work, 
and differences of design as obviate the 
To clear the ground for the erection of 
this noble street a great number of old houses and narrow streets, not 
historical associations, have been swept away. The 
houses too about the Hétel-de-Ville have been pulled down, and this 
municipal government now stands in the midst of 
of which is formed by an immense stone 
barrack for — A wide a Sa ee along 
ivoli, forms ano’ line of con- 
and the Hétel-de-Ville and the barracks. 
the Hotel-de-Ville another magnificent street, a 
with trees, and lined with houses six 
built of white stone, runs northward, crossing the 
the the handsome terminus of the Stras- 
monet Oe pe is not yet completed, forms a most 
nearly finished completely encircling Paris, in order to 
metropolitan lines of railway together, and to enable 
passengers and goods from one end of France 
other across the metropolis without changing carriage. In 
the same gauge. 
aces, on the of the Great Avenue leading 
to the triumphal arch de-I'Etoile, a build- 
intended for industrial exhibitions, public ceremonies, and imperial 
pe Ocoee J completion. This noble hall is 900 
loug by wide. The exterior walls, built of stone, consist 
massive arched windows, rising one above the other 
ornamented with sculptures emblematic of the principal cities of 
Through these windows (whieh are patintes) and the arched 
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which is constructed of iron and glass, the building is 
In the centre of each long side of the building are noble 
anme ad afer plied uniformity of the facades; the projection on 
northern side contains the principal entrance under a noble arch 


towers. This building forms part of the Palais- 
Universal Exhibition of 1855: several wings 
_ extensions of the plan, are connected with it. 
‘beautiful gothic church, of cathedral dimensions, surmounted 
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by two lofty towers and lighted through windows of stained glass, is 
built in the Faubourg St.-Germain near the Legislative Chamber. The 
building of the Alma Bridge has been already mentioned. Among 
other improvements we may enumerate the restoration and decoration 
of Notre-Dame, the Palais-de-Justice and its Sainte-Chapelle, the 
churches of St.-Eustache, St.-Ktienne-du-Mont, and St.-Roch. The 
dome of the Invalides has been regilt to make it more worthy of the 
Tomb of Napoleon I., the most wonderful monument of Paris. The 
quays have been completely finished and put in order, and several of 
the oldest stone bridges rebuilt. The great central markets have been 
constructed on a grand scale. The Boulevard Mazas, connecting the 
bridge of Austerlitz with the Place-du-Tréne, and passing the termi- 
nus of the Lyon railway, has been completed, and a new boulevard 
is being cut from the Madeleine to the Park of Monceaux. Finally a 
free library, containing 200,000 volumes, has been opened near the 
church of Sainte-Genevitve in a stone building of great architectural 
merit, in the Italian style. The interior of this institution is remark- 
able for its elegant and judicious arrangements. 

The population of Paris in 1791 was estimated to be above 610,000. 
The first regular census was taken in (we believe) 1806, and the popula- 
tion of the commune of Paris in the years named was officially given 
as follows :—In 1806, 580,609; 1826, 890,431; 1836, 909,126; 1846, 
945,721; 1851, 996,067. At the census of 1851 the population of the 
arrondissement of Paris (a division of the department of Seine) was 
1,053,262. But the population of Paris as bounded by the great 
modern fortifications considerably exceeds this last number. 

The total number of births in Paris during the year 1851 was 
32,324 (16,349 boys, 15,975 girls): of this number 10,635 were born 
out of i ¢ total number of deaths for the year was 27,585 
(13,698 males, 13,887 females): the number of bodies exposed at the 
Morgue in the year was 335 (296 men, 39 women); the number of 
deaths from smallpox amounted to 364, 

The following items of the consumption of Paris are taken from the 
official return for the year 1851 :-— 


Beef, mutton, v + 135,230,992 lbs. | Oil . : 2,035,638 gallons. 
Pork * * - 24,447,748 ,, Vinegar Pr 407,484 ,, 
Salt pork, hams, &c, 2,714,918 ,, Sea-Fish, value 6,562,861 francs, 
—*. 9 6,324,199 ,, | Oysters 7 1,670,926 ,, 
Salt 11,826,632 ,, River-Fish ,, 717,094 =; 
Cheese . 3,071,457 ,, Fowls and Game 12,618,432 _,, 
Grapes . «ss: 993,441 ,, | Butter ye apes; 
Grease for machinery 3,079,863 ,, Eges y 5,539,890 ,, 
Wine + « 25,588,288 gis. | Charcoal 8,284,122 bushels, 
Spirits . 1,286,208 ,, Coal . 9,969,649 ,, 
Beer . 2,430,868 ,, Firewood + 763,684 cubic metres. 


The students of various classes form a considerable part of the popu 
lation of Paris, the total number reaching nearly to 18,000, There is 
also a very numerous manufacturing population, which has been lately 
estimated at 450,000; for in the variety and extent of its productions 
of industry, Paris may vie with most cities of the world. The ets 
of the manufactory of La Savonnerie and the tapestry of the Gobelins 
are well known. The two establishments are now united at the 
Gobelins. Cashemire, silk, and woollen shawls ; light woollens, cotton 
goods, hosiery, gloves, hats, embroidery, lace, and other articles of 
fashionable attire; steam- inery, jewellery, gold and silver plate, 
and trinkets; pens, clocks and watches, glass, and bronzes; musical, 
mathematical, and philosophical instri ts; paper-hangings, house- 
hold furniture, carriages, saddlery, leather, glue, cutlery, fire-arms, 
liqueurs, and confectionary are manufactured. Dyeing, printing, en 
ving, and lithography ; the manufacture of salts, acids, oxides, and other 
chemicals ; the refining of sugar, tallow-melting, the distillation of spirits, 
brewing, and the manufacture of starch, are carried on with activity, 
The special exports of Paris according to official returns were valued 
at 94 millions of francs in 1837. In 1847 the value was 168,572,187 
francs; in 1848, a year of depression, the value of the exports 
was 157 millions. In 1851 the exports had risen to 219} millions, 
and in 1852 to 2214 millions of francs (8,860,000/.), or nearly one- 
seventh of the value of the total exports of France. It must be borne 
in mind however that many articles manufactured in other towns of 
France are sent to Paris to be finished, and are included in the exports 
of the capital. The great manufacturers of Lyon, Rouen, and the 
other chief manufacturing towns of the provinces, have their agencies 
and their dep6ts at Paris. The Seine furnishes the principal means 
of water-carriage. The Oureq Canal, which opens a communication 
with the country to the north-eastward, terminates in the basin of La- 
Villette, just outside the wall of Paris, on the north-east side of the 
city ; aud the canals of St.-Martin and St.-Denis open a communication 
between the Ourcq Canal and the Seine. The canal of St.-Martin 
enters the Seine in the very heart of Paris, opposite the island Louvier; 
its termination toward the Seine is formed by the basin of the Arsenal. 
The canal of St.-Denis opens into the Seine at the town of St.-Denis, 
a short distance north of Paris. Paris also has abundant facilities for 
transport by means of railroads, which connect the capital with Lyon, 
Troyes, Orléans, Nantes, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Strasbourg, St.-Quentin, 
Lille, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Rouen, Havre, and Dieppe, besides 
short lines to Corbeil, Versailles, Chartres, and Le-Mans. The western 
railway now open to Le-Mans is part of a great trunk line in course of 
construction to Brest, which is to be connected by branches with a 
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north-western line to Cherbourg. Along all these lines clectro- 
wires are laid. 


ie i besid | 4 
A vest number of barges and other craft arrive in Paris, es | reoestly. the eupply has heen. largely, ine , by the completion 


trains of fire-wood or timber floated down the main stream, or its 
aftivents the Marne and the Oise. Wood is the principal fuel con- 
sumed, but the consumption of coal is gaining od, and begins to 
tell slightly by its grimy smoke on the formerly transparent atmos- 
phere of Paris, The principal articles conveyed by the river in boats 
are wine and brandy; grain, pulse, and flour; butter, fish, and fruit; 
groceries, spices, malt, and oil; hay and straw; bricks, tiles, and 
stone ; cottons, linens, and other woven ; iron and other metals; 
earthenware and ; soap, tobaceo snuff, soda, drugs, paper, Xe. 
For the supply of provisions there are numerous markets, covered or 
open. The corn-market (Halle-anx-Blés) is between the Louvre and 
the Post-Office, The Reserve Granary, near the Arsenal, has been 
already mentioned) The meatmarket, near the Halle-aux-Blés, a 
space fitted up with wooden stalls, is supplied with water by 
six fountains. The poultry-market is on the south bank of the Seine, 
ite La Cité. It is a covered market, about 200 feet long and 
150 feet wide, divided into three parts by rows of pillars and iron 
rail. The fish-mmarket, near the meat-market, is a covered building, 
supported by a great number of columns. The Marché.des-Innocents, 
for fruit, vegetables, and flowers, is an open square in the same neigh- 
bourhood, surrounded by small shops for the Ee and 
mlorned in the centre by a handsome fountain. The Marché-St.- 
Germain, not far from the Luxembourg Palace, is an open square of 
about 300 feet long by 240 or 250 feet wide, with a covered arcade!or 
piazza all round, and having a fountain in the centre. The old linen- 
market (Halle-au-Vieux-Linge), in which old clothes and secondhand 
articles of every sort are is built on part of the site of the Temple, 
the tower of which was the prison of Louis XVI. and his family. The 
Halle-aux-Vins has been already noticed. The Marché-aux-Fleurs, or 
famous flower-market, in the [le-de-la-Cité between the Pont-aux- 
and the Pont-Notre-Dame, is simply the wide space along the 
quay, which is planted with four rows of trees and watered by four 
fountains. There are five abattoirs, or general slaughter-houses, in 
the outekirts of the city, three on the north side of the Seine (Ménil- 
montant or Popincourt, Montmartre, and du-Roule), and two on the 
south side, Villejuif, outside the boulevard de-I’HOpital, and Grenelle. 
They are of great extent, and under excellent regulation. 

The principal cemeteries of Paris are those of Pdre-la-Chaise, 
Montmartre, and Mont-Parnasse. They are all outside the octroi wall. 
Perd-la-Chaise on the eastern side of Paris, the largest of these ceme- 
teries, contains about 100 acres. It is beautifully laid out, planted 
with cypress-trees, and contains a vast number of handsome monu- 
ments, am others one erected over the ashes of Heloise and 
Abelard. The chapel is a neat building, surmounted by a white 
marble cross. In the cemetery of Mont-Parnasse, which is outside the 
city a little west of the Observatory, are the graves of many persons 
executed for political offences. The Guillotine, when it is wanted, is 
erected inside the Barriére d’ Arcueil, to the south of the Observatory. 

Paris is the centre of the imperial government, of the executive and 
legislative powers of the state, the seat of the supreme court of appeal 
for the whole empire (Cour-de-Cassation), and of an archbishop, whose 
suffragans are the bishops of Chartres, Meaux, Orléans, Blois, and 
Versailles. It has a university (Colldge-de-France), five colleges, 
namely, those of Louis-leGrand, Henri IV., Bourbon, Charlemagne, 
and St.Louis; a polytechnic school, special schools of the fine arts, 
mines, &c., normal school, and a vast number of educational estab- 
lishments of a high order. The University-Academy of Paris grants 
degrees to all ents educated in colleges affiliated to it within the 
lienits of the departments of Stine, Cher, Eure-et-Loir, Loir-et-Cher, 
Loiret, Marne, Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and Seine-et-Oise. There are also 
several theological schools, the most famous of which is that of the 
Sorbonne, The church of the Sorbonne is a handsome building; in 
the chapel of the college is a fine monument erected over the grave 
of Cardinal Richelieu. Printing was first introduced into France at the 
college of the Sorbonne in 1483, Paris is the headquarters of the First 
Military Division, which comprises the departments of Seine, Seine-et- 
Oise, Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Aube, Yonne, Loiret, and Eure-et-Loir, 

Each arrondissement has a separate municipality, over which a 
mayor presides, There is also a justice of the peace to each of 
the 12 arrondissements, and a commissary of police to each of the 
48 quarters. The eouncil of the department of Seine over which 
Spal we presides, forms a municipal council for Paris. ‘The -muni- 

police has charge of the safety of the public, and the sanitary 
regulations of the city are confided to it. This force is about to be 
modelled after the police of London. The regulations for protection 
against fire and for the extinguishing of fires are excellent. ‘There is 
an organised body of firemen (sapeurs-pompiers), who are distributed 
in barracks or stations, The supply of water is generally by public 
fountaiva, and not commonly by pipes furnishing a supply to every 


In Roman times the city of Lutetia was supplied with water by an 
aqueduct from Arcueil, as before stated. In the 6th century the 
monks of St-Laurent and St.-Martin brought the waters of St.-Gervais 
to Paris, and their fountains of St.-Lazare and Maubuée still remain. 
When Philippe Auguste founded the Halles ,he supplied them with 


fountains, Henri IV, constructed the new aqueduct of Aroueil 
Louis XIV. devoted large sums to the hydraulic service of Paris, 
many of the fountains still existing were erected in his reign. More 


of 
the Oureq-Cana boring of the Artesian well of Grenelle (which 
is 1786 fect deep, 1685 feet below the level of the sea,-and gives 
176 gallons per minute); the erection of the Pompe-t-Fen on the left 
bank of the Seine in 1848; and lastly the works at Chaillot, where large 
reservoirs are formed, into which steam-engines pump about 300 gallons 
from the Seine at each stroke. The supply from all these sources would 
give to each person 32 gallons a day, but owing to the small diameter 
of the pipes and the low level of the principal sources, the quantity 
furnished is far short of this, To remedy these defects larger pipes 
are now being laid down all through Paris, and the ' 
conduits are being made to communicate with each other, so that the 
surplusage at one point may make up the deficiency (if any) at another. 
The volume of water derived from the present sources is 
sufficient if it could only be brought to all parts of the town. But 
unfortunately about four-fifths of Paris at present receive only a 
surface supply; and a high service supply could be furnished to o 
about one-fifth of the city, and this at vast additional cost. It 
proposed therefore to leave the present arrangements for all public 
needs, such as street watering and cleansing, fountains, fire-plugs, and 
general ground service, and to bring by means of an aqueduct a new 
supply of water from a high level (the waters of the Somme and the 
Soude have been named) for the high service supply of the city. — ~ 

Like the water supply the drainage of Paris is in an y 
state, and seems on the way of being thoroughly executed. In old 
times the city was drained by open sewers. The first covered sewer 
was made in 1374. In the 16th century the palace of Tournelles had 
to be abandoned in consequence of the malaria arising from the open 
drains around it. In the time of Louis XIV. the uncovered drains 
were four ‘times as long as those that were covered. Napoleon IL. 
began the subterranean canalisation of the city; but in 1854 there 
were only 102 miles of sewerage completed to 276 miles of public 
ways. In the interval however all the open sewers have been covered 
in, and some other important improvements have been effected. 
These are the establishment of arterial sewers parallel to the Seine; 
a grand sewer encircling the city into which several tributaries open; 
the purification of the Biévre; and the commencement of the great 
sewer under the Rue-de-Rivoli (13 feet high and 8 feet wide), which 
will extend from Chaillot to the Faubourg St.-Antoine, and communi- 
cate with the sewer of the enceinte; and an arterial sewer on the left 
bank of the Seine, which when finished, will extend from the Biévre to 
below Gros-Caillot. But even with all these aids the surface drainage 
of Paris is very imperfect, though two drains have been constructed 
outside the barriers to carry off the superficial waters from the streets. 
To remedy all the defects of the system it is proposed, in i 
with the improved water supply above noticed, to form lines 
of sewerage under the principal streets furnished with rails for the 
passage of ns and carts; out of these secon lines, also 
furnished with rails to the less important streets, with sm conduits 
to encircle each group of houses, and to communicate with each 
liouse by means of pipes. % 

It must not be supposed however that the streets of Paris are now 
as they used to be in a dirty state. Thanks to the regulations made > 
since the re-establishment of the empire, not only the principal streets 
but the smaller thoroughfares are kept remarkably clean. Street- 
sweepers are appointed to every district of the metropolis, Between 
8 o'clock in the morning and 9 o’clock in the evening no one is 
allowed to throw anything out upon the pavements; after the last 
mentioned hour all that is thrown out is collected and carted away 
before morning. ‘ 

Paris possesses about 100 Catholic churches and chapels. There 
are few ecclesiastical communities for men, but several for women, the _ 
principal of which is the seminary of the congregation of the Sisters 
of Charity in the Rue-du-Bac, This establishment is of vast size, and 
has between 2000 and 3000 inmates, who here prepare themselyes for 
the active discharge of their important duties—tending the sick in 
the ym sche and instructing the children of the poor. There are 
two Calvinist and two Episcopal churches, one Lutheran. church, 
& synagogue, and a Methodist meeting-house. 

Besides the free library before mentioned there are several large 
and important libraries open to the public :—The Imperial library in 
the Rue-Richelieu near the Palais-Royal, with above 1,500,000 volumes, 
80,000 manuscripts, 1,600,000 engravings, 100,000 medals and coins, 
and 300,000 maps; the diboery the arsenal, with 180,000 volumes 
and 5000 manuscripts; the Mazarine library (120,000 yolumes and 
4500 manuscripts); the City library; that of the museum of Natural 
History at the Jardin-des-Plantes, and others. : 

The charitable institutions are numerous. There are 17 hospitals, 
most of them of great extent and admirably regulated. The most 
important of the non-military hospitals is the Hdtel-Dieu, in the 
island of La-Cité; of the military hospitals, the Hétel-des-Invalides. 
The patients in nearly all the hospitals of Paris are tended by the 
admirable Sisters of Charity. There are also 13 asylums, including 
houses for the blind and for deaf-mutes, Each arrondissement has 
an office (Bureau-de-Charité) for relieving the destitute at their own 
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habitations. ‘Two hospitals have been lately established by decree of 
the Emperor for receiving the workmen maimed or disabled at the 
works in course of construction in the capital, There are a 
variety of other institutions for affording relief, and vast sums are 
distributed every year through the medium of the clergy, and the 
Brotherhood of St.-Vincent de Paul, a lay society, for visiting the 
poor at their own houses. 
- Paris contains numerous places of amusement. There are several 
theatres, the most remarkable of which are the Académie-Impériale- 
de-Musique, or French Opera House; the Italian Opera; the Opera- 
Comique ; the Théatre-Francais ; the Odeon; the Théatre-Lyrique; the 
Gymnase ; Vaudeville; Varietes,&c. The principal equestrian 
spectacles are the eee in the Boulevard-du-Temple ; the 
Cirque in the Champs-Elysées, a spacious polygonal edifice built of stone 
and surmounted by a bronze horse; and the Hip me outside the 
barrier, opposite the south front of the triumphal arch de-l’Etoile. 
last has seats for 10,000 spectators. Public balls are common 
in summer and winter; and the gardens of the Tuileries and of the 


the Rue-de-Sévres after 1830. Other prisons are La-Force, near the 
Place-Royale ; in the Fau’ St.-Antoine; the Abbaye 

in the Rue-Sainte- on the left bank of the Seine. 
(Dulaure ; Malte-Brun ; Balbi ; Dictionnaire Géographique Universel ; 
Paris and its Historical Scenes ; Dictionnaire de la France; Revue 
; Official Papers published in the Moniteur; Guide to 
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PARKSTONE. RSETSHIRE. } 
PARMA, Duchy of, a sovereign state in Northern Italy, which 
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breadth is from 40 to 45 miles; the area is 
square miles, and the population in 1852 amounted to 502,841. 
state of Parma consista of five provinces :—1. between 
Enza and the Taro, population 143,898 ; 2. Borgo San Donnino, 
and the Riglio, population 142,540; 3. Piacenza, 
and the Bardoneggia, population 133,973; 4. Val 
the Apennines, population 50,952; and 5. Lunegiana 
Parmesana, also on the Apennines about Pontremoli, the chief town, 


ee 


31,478. In consequence of changes that followed the death 
of the gure Seer mee. Parma weet ae yn naa of 
Pontremo! unigiana, h formerly be! co a to Tuscany and 
Modena. Guastalla, which was formerly united to Parma, now belongs 


to Mopmwa. 
» The mountain region, which constitutes about one-third of the whole 
country, gel in produce, and bleak in winter; the forests 
of chestnut-trees, w! clothe the sides of the mountains, supply the 
inhabitanta with their chief article of food. Thousands of these high- 
landers quit their homes every year, many to seek employment in 
often distant countries, whilst others migrate with their 
flocks to pass the winter in the low lands. The lower hills and plains, 
extend between the Apennines and the Po, and along the 
southern bank of that river, are very fertile, well cultivated, and 
x’ the lands have the advantage of a regular system of artificial 
The pasturelands are remarkably rich. The principal 
products are—corn, pulse, fruit, wine, silk, wool, remarkably fine 
cattle, and poultry. Good cheese is made, but no Parmesan. [Lopt.] 
The ith of the country consists of iron, copper, salt, stones 
for lithography, marble, and alabaster. The manufactures consist of 
Lan = powder, woollen stuffs, glaas, and delft ware. 

Liston Apensiens enter the state of Parma from the west; 
the central — runs in an eastern direction, separating the waters of 
the Taro, which run into the Po, from those of the Magra, which flow 
into the Mediterranean, and detaching various offsets to the north- 
east towards the Po. Between these offsets flow numerous streams, 
all of which are affluents of the Po ; and though nearly dry in seasons 
of drought, become impetuous torrents during rains. Among these 
streams are the Tidone and the Trebbia, a larger stream, which 

the Po above Piacenza. On the banks of the Trebbia river 

ibal defeated the consul Sempronius; and here also Suwarrow 
under Macdonald, after three days’ desperate 
1799. East of the Trebbia flows the Nura, which 
enters the Po below Piacenza. Farther east is the Taro, the largest 
river of the state of Parma, which rises in the Ligurian A nes, 
eee © dovp and valley called by its name, 
enters the plain of Parma near Castel Guelfo, and joins the Po after 
course of about 60 miles, A road leads from the Val. di 
Sarzana in the valley of the Magra, passing over 
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the Apennines of La Cisa at an elevation of about 3000 feet. The other 
rivers of the duchy are the Parma, which flows through the capital, 
and the Enza, which forms the boundary between Parma and Modena. 

The principal towns are:—Parma. Piacenza. Borgo San Donnino, 
a bustling town in a fertile plain, with 3000 inhabitants, a bishop’s 
see, @ gymnasium, and a clerical seminary. Borgo Taro, the chief 
town of the province of Val di Taro, in the highlands of the Apennines, 
with about 1000 inhabitants, two elementary schools, and an old castle. 
Pontremoli, on the southern slope of the Apennines, is divided into an 
upper and a lower town; the former is defended by massive fortifi- 
cations and an old castle. The lower town is well built, and has many 
good houses : the cathedral is the principal building. The population 
numbers about 8500. Some silks and linen are manufactured. 

After the fall of Napoleon in 1814, the Congress of Vienna decided 
that. the duchy of Parma and Piacenza should be the apanage of his 
wife, Maria Louisa of Austria, during her lifetime; that after her 
death the Duke of Lucca should be restored to his paternal states of 
Parma, which had been incorporated with the French empire; and 
that Lucca should be annexed to the grand duchy of Tuscany. On 
the death of the ex-empress, Maria Louisa, in 1847, the territorial 
ebanges intended by the Congress of Vienna were made, and certain 
districts were exchanged with Modena for others on the left bank of 
the Enza, so as to leave that river the boundary between these two 
states. During the war between Sardinia and Austria, in 1848-9, the 
Sardinians twice occupied the duchy of Parma. In consequence of the 
death by assassination in the public street of the late Duke of Parma, 
Charles IIL, in 1852, the state is now governed by his widow, the © 
Duchess of Parma, a sister of the Duke of Bordeaux. 

The revenue of the duchy amounts to about 9,500,000 lire, or 
francs; the expenditure is about the same, The military force 
maintained numbers 8597 men and officers. 

PARMA, the capital of the duchy of Parma, situated in a fine plain 
about twelve miles south of the Po, is rather more than four miles in 
circumference, and is surrounded by walls and ditches: it is a bishop’s 
see, and has about 40,000 inhabitants. The streets are wide and 
straight. Parma has a lyceum, with chairs of theology, medicine, and 
eon ; a secondary or grammar school ; two colleges for boarders, 

ides a military college; a school for the arts, and several elementary 
schools. The museum of Parma contains 20,000 medals, and many 
inscriptions, bronzes, and other remains of antiquity, dug up at Veleia, 
an ancient town situated at the foot of the Apennines, not far from 
the Nura. 

Most of the churches of Parma are adorned with paintings by Cor- 
reggio. The most remarkable buildings are—the ducal palace, which 
contains a library of 90,000 volumes and a gallery of good paintings ; 
the cathedral; the Baptistery, which is built of marble, and adorned with 
numerous statues and frescoes ; the churches of St. John the Evangelist ; 
L’Annunziata; and La Madonna della Steccata, which contains the 
tombs of the dukes of Parma. In the convent of St. Paul is an apart- 
ment exquisitely painted by Correggio, and the Palazzo del Giardino 
is adorned with frescoes by Agostino Carracci and Cignani. The great 
Farnese theatre, one of the largest in Italy, has not been used for many 
years, and is now in a dilapidated state. A new theatre, of more 
moderate dimensions, was finished in 1829. Several palaces belonging 
to the nobility also deserve notice. 

Parma has a Monte di Piet&, founded in 1488 by Father Benardino 
da Feltre, a philanthropist who invented this kind of institution for 
the accommodation and relief of the labouring classes. Among the 
other beneficient institutions of Parma are—an hospital for incurable 
patients, a school of mechanical trades, a house for the poor, another 
for the insane, and a school for midwives, all founded by the duchess, 
Maria Louisa. Foreign consuls reside at Parma, 

Parma was once a town of the Etruscans, and afterwards of the 
Boii; it was made a Roman colony at the same time as Mutina 
(Modena) B.c, 183. (Livy, xxxix. 55.) Of the ancient town nothing 
remains except two military columns, which are in the little square 
near the church of La Steccata; a sarcophagus; and a cippus, with an 
inscription, in which Parma is styled ‘Colonia Augusta.’ These two 
last monuments stand in front of the cathedral, 

PARNAHYBA. ([Braztt.)} 

PARNASSOS (Mapvaccds), the name of a mountain-chain in Phocis, 
which extends in a north-easterly direction from the country of the 
Locri Ozol to Mount (Eta, and in a south-westerly direction through 
the middle of Phocis till it joins Mount Helicon on the borders of 
Bootia. The name was usually restricted to the lofty mountain upon 
which Delphi was situated, It is called at the present day Liakurs. 
Parnassus is the highest mountain in central Greece, Strabo says 
(viii. 379) that it could be seen from the Acrocorinthus in Corinth, 
and also states (viii. 409) that it was of the same height as Mount 
Helicon; but in the latter point he was mistaken, according to Colonel 
Leake, who informs us (‘Travels in Northern Greece,’ vol. ii. p. 527), 
that Liakura is some hundreds of feet higher than Paleoruna, which is 
the highest point of Helicon. Parnassus was covered the greatest part 
of the year with snow, whence the epithet of ‘snowy,’ so generally 
applied to it by the poets. (Soph., ‘ Cid. Tyr. 473 ; Eurip., ‘Phon.,’ 
214.) The mountain is cometimes called ‘the two-headed,’ from two 
lofty rocks below which Delphi was situated. Between these two 

the celebrated Castalian fount flows from the upper part of the 
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mountain, which is clear, and forms an excellent beverage. Above 
this spring, at the distance of 60 stadia from Delphi, was the Corycian 


feet long and nearly 200 feet wide. Above this cave, and near 
surmtit of Parnassus, at the distance of 80 stadia from Delphi, 
(Paua, x. 32, «. 6), was the town of Tithorea or Neon, the ruins of 
which are near the modern vil of Velitza, For an account of the 
towns in the neighbourhood of the Parnassus, seo Paocrs. 

PARNDON, an 

PAROPAMISUS, [Arauayrstay.] 

PAROS, one of the larger Cyclades, is situated west of Naxos, from 
which it is separated by a ch 1 six miles wide. Paros is estimated 
to be about one-half the size of Naxos ; it is about 36 miles in circum- 
ference. The surface is hilly; it produces corn, abundance of fruit, 
and has flocks of sheep and herds of swine, and plenty of i 
and othergame, The population, according to Thiersch (‘ Atat de la 
Grice"), is about 4000. @ head town of Paros, called Parichia, is 
on the site of the ancient town, in the inner recess of a bay on the 
north-west coast of the island. The principal harbour is on the 
north-cast coast, and is the finest in the archipelago, The mountain 

mas, now called Capresso, near the centre of the island, abounds 
with white marble, which was often used by the ancient sculptors. 
There are four or five villages on the island, besides the capital, and 
several Greck monasteries scattered about. 

Paros is said to have been colonised by the Cretans, It attained a 
great d of prosperity by its maritime trade, and the chief town 
was ely and well fortified. When Darius invaded Greece, the 
inhabitants of Paros submitted to the Persians, and furnished sailors 
for the ‘Persian fleet; in consequence of which, after the battle of 
Marathon, Miltiades went with an Athenian squadron to attack the 
island, but he failed in the attempt, and received the wound of which 
he shortly after died. When the Franks took p ion of Const 
tinople, Paros, like most of the Cyclades, became subject to the 
Venetians. It formed for a time part of the dukedom of Naxos, but 
afterwards became a separate principality of the Venetian family of 
Veniero, under which it remained till Barbarossa took it in the 16th 
century. In the latter part of the 18th century the Russians took 

of Paros, and made it for a time the station of their fleet. 
t now belongs to the kingdom of Greece. The Greek inscription called 
the ‘ Parian Chronicle,’ was found in this island. West of Paros, and 

from it by a narrow channel, is the smaller island called 
Antiparos. [Antiranos.] 


Coin of Paros, British Museam. Actual size, 


PARSONSTOWN, or BIRR, King’s County, Ireland, a market-town 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the right bank of 
Little Brosna, in 53° 5’ N. lat., 7° 54’ W. long., distant by road 

22 miles S.W. from Tullamore, and 78 miles W.S.W, from Dublin. 
The population in 1851 was 5540, besides 1611 inmates of the work- 
> Parsonstown Poor-Law Union comprises 39 electoral divisions, 
Lem = ——< 220,438 acres, and a population in 1841 of 67,860; in 


F 


repeatedly attacked it. In 1620 it was bestowed on Lawrence Parsons, 
present proprietor, the Earl of Rosse. The town 
extends on both sides of the Birr, which here joins the Brosna. The 
modern of the town contains many handsome houses. The church, 
erected in 1515, is of pointed architecture, with a tower 100 feet hi h. 
The Roman Catholic chapel is a spacious building in the same tte, 
with a ne 124 feet high. There is a second Roman Catholic chapel, 
in which the service is performed in English. The Independents, 
Wi an Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers have chapels, There are 
two National schools, and others partially endowed; a public library, 
& reading-room, a savings bank, and loan fund. A court-house, a fever 
hospital, dispensary, bridewell, and Union workhouse are in the town. 
Linen is manufactured. There isa weekly market for corn. Fairs 
are held four times a year. Quarter and petty seasions are held. A 
low Doric pillar, standing in the square in the modern part of the 
town, and supporting a statue of illiam, duke of Cumberland, was 
erected in 1747 to commemvrate ihe vietory of Culloden. Birr Castle, 
which has been rebuilt and improved by the present Earl of Rosse, is 
close to the town, and, with its towers and embattled or bacco a 
tation of specula, and his ordahips celebrated teloccrte op at er 
of « ja, an "s cele! telescope i uy 

the lawn in front of the castle. ; Pareen tase 
PARTHWP’/NIUS, the ancient name of the Chati, a river of Anatolia, 
also called Bartan from a town at its mouth, which seems to 


retain the traces of the ancient name of the river. The river rises in 
Mount Olgassys, and flows in a north-westerly direction into the Euxine, 
separating Bithynia from Papblagonia. The country ——— 
it flows is very fertile and beautiful. OvidandAmmianus 
(xxii. 8) speak of the Parthenius as a rapid stream ; and Xenophon 
(‘Anab,’ v. 6, 8. 9) says that it is impassable. It is mentioned in the 
Iliad (ii. 854). ‘ 
PA/RTHLA originally comprised a small and mountainous country 
(Strabo, xi. p. 514) south-east of the Caspian Sea, between Hyrcania 
and Aria; but the name was sometimes applied to the countries 
included in the later Parthian empire. It is difficult to define the 
boundaries of Parthia proper, as they differed at various times. In 
the time of Strabo (xi. 514) Parthia extended on the west as far as 
Rhagw and the Tapuri to the Caspian and included the districts 


of Komisede (Kumis) and Choarene (Khuar). Pliny (vi. 29) ee are 


it was bounded E. by the Arii, S. by the Carmanii and Ariani, W. by 
the Pratitee Medi, and N. by the Hyrcani. F » al aoe 
The chief town of Parthia, and the only one in the country of : 
importance, was neegeeg shee which, according to Strabo xi. aad), 
was 1260 stadia from the Caspian gates. The site of it is 
Some writers identify it with the modern Damghan, weet Ml Bi 
The Parthians were apparently of Scythian origin. According to 
Justin (xli. 1) their name signified in the Scythian language ‘banished,’ 
or ‘exiles,’ The Parthians were subject to the Persian monarchy, and 
in (Herod., iii. 93) the army of Xerxes they marched t with 
the Chorasmii, Sogdi, Gandarii, and Dadice (Herod., vii. 67); and in 
that of the last Darius they were united with the Hyrcanii and Tapuri 
under one commander be page iii, 5 —. Alexander, Parthia and 
Hyrcania together formed a satrapy (iii. 22). ASAD 
On ‘he tenth of Alexander the Parthians espoused the side of 
Eumenes, and afterwards became subject successively to. 
and the Seleucide, till about B.c. 256, when they threw off the 
authority of the Syrian kings and were formed into an in ; 
kingdom under the rule of Arsaces I, from whom the succeeding 
kings received the title of Arsacidw. His reign was the beginning 
of the great Parthian empire, which was grad increased at the 
expense of the Syrian kingdom in the west and the Bactrian in the 
east; and at length extended from the Euphrates to the Indus, and 
from the Oxus to the Persian Gulf. ; 
The Parthian empire lasted from 3.0. 256 to A.D. 226. Under 
Arsaces L, Mithridates I, and Phraates II. the dominions of Parthia 
were extended as far as the Euphrates and the Indus; after the defeat 
of Antiochus Sidetes of Syria in 8.0. 130, the Parthians were ly 
engaged in wars with the nomad tribes of central Asia, who, after 
the destruction of the Greek a. in Bactria, ere to obtain 
possession of the western parts of Asia. Ti king of Armenia, 
also obtained some successes over Mithridates IL, but after his conquest 
by the Romans the Parthians 
invasion of Crassus during the reign of Orodes terminated in the 
death of the Roman general and the destruction of his army, B.¢, 53, 
and the Parthians obtained a great increase of power. In the war 
between Cassar and Pompey they took the side of Pompey; and after 
the death of Caesar they sided with Brutus and Cassius. In 3,c. 87 
Orodes was murdered by his son Phraates IV., and from this time the 
history of Parthia is a succession of civil wars, with occasional inter- 
ventions by the Romans, until a.p. 217, when Artaxerxes, who had 
served with great reputation in the army of Artabanus, the last kin 
of Parthia, took advantage of the weakened state of the monarchy 
found a new dynasty, He represented himself as a descendant of 
the ancient kings of Persia,and called upon the Persians to recover 
their independence. This call was readily responded to; a large 
Persian army was collected; the Parthians were defeated in three 


great battles, and Artaxerxes succeeded to all the dominions of the 


Parthian kings, and became the founder of the new Persian empire, 

which is usually known by that of the Sassanide. . 

. PARTICK. (Layarxsuree,] ‘ { 
PARTNEY. ([Liycotnsurre.] sre 
PAS-DE-CALAIS, a department in the north of France, is bounded 

E, and N.E. by the department of Nord, N.W. and W. by the Strait 

of Dover and the English Channel, and 8. by the department of 

Somme. It extends between 50° 2’ and 51° N. lat., 1° 33’ and 8° 10! 

E. long.; from north-west to south-east it is 86 miles long, and its 

mean breadth is 383 miles. The area is 25504 square miles. The 

population in 1846 was 685,021; in 1851 it amounted to 692,994 ; 
which gives 271-70 inhabitants to the square mile, being 97°12 above 
the average per square mile for all France. The department is formed 
out of the greater part of the former province of Artois, and portions 
of Lower Picardie, In ancient times the territory of Pas-de-Calais 
was inhabited by the Ambiani, the Morini, and the Atrebates. The 
southern district between the Anthie and the Canche formed part of 
the territory of the Ambiani, whose capital was Si iva, now 

Amiens, The Morini dwelt along the sea coast; and the Atrebates 

inland to the south of the preceding. Nemetacum, now Arras, was the 

capital of the Atrebates. Tarwenna, now Thérouanne, was the chief 
town of the Morini; and Gesoriacum, afterwards called Bononia, now 

Boulogne, also belonged to them. Cresar’s Itius Portus is Witsand, 

or Wissant, east of Cape Grinez, and the Itium Promontorium is Cape 

Grinez itself, which is now surmounted by a lighthouse, 


again acquired the ascendancy. The 
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department takes its name from Passage, or Pas-de-Calais, by 
the French sometimes designate the Strait of Dover. The 
consists of two inclined plains, which slope respectively 
east and west, and lie on either side of a ridge of hills 
ent from south-east to north-west, terminating 

in the high cliffs of Cape Grinez, between Calais 
iffs, which extend for some miles on each side 
and bear a close resemblance 
cliffs are composed of masses of 
low, and defended from the sea 
The coast-line, reckoning all its 
about 80 miles, but it presents no good 
natural harbours, the inlets being incumbered with sand or the debris 
and Boulogne are good artificial high- 
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H 


H 


i 
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-water- 
Besides the ridge of hills above mentioned, 


most 
a From the western slope flow the Lianne and the 
into the Channel at Boulogne and Etaples respectively, and the 
for some way in the department of Somme, and 
Channel, forming the boundary between 
By means of its rivers and several canals 
towns on the eastern slope with those of 
enegeenens & Bond, Pas-de-Calais has an inland navigation of 
124 It is traversed by the Great Northern of France railway 
and from which branches run to 
from to St-Omer and Calais from Lille. 
all these lines electro-telegraphic wires are laid down, and from 
electro-telegraphic cables cross the strait to Dover. 
Common highway accommodation is afforded by 13 imperial and 

roads. 


The soil is in fertile ; farms are large; a very great breadth 

the growth of wheat, but other cereal grains, 
are also grown The low 
and abounding with excellent 
pastures, are in many places marshy, and in a few places 


Sieiett conlignenn t0 the dopertnen: 
to the tof Nord, the fields are mostly 
hamlets or farmhouses, is bare 


and swine is very great; poultry 

and fish is very i 

engaged in herring, cod, 1 

The climate resembles that of the south-east of 

ee ee possible more inconstant, the changes from heat to 
sometimes marked by great rapidity; the west and north- 
charged with sea spray, are sometimes very annoying on 


Tron- and coal-mines are worked, but not to any very great extent. 
and coal used in the iron-works are mined on the spot. Other 
actions are marble, quartz, rock-crystal, limestone, and 


Pe ‘odestrial peed ucts of the department are common woollen 
cloth, linen, hosiery of all kinds, velveteen, lace, soap, fishing-nets, 

, cotton and flaxen yarn, oil, salt, gin, grain and potato 
r % numerous 


and cabinet work, glass, earthenware, &c, Besides 

establishments for the manufacture of these articles, 

there are also 1578 wind- and water-milla, several bleach-works, 70 

beetroot sugar factorics,. paper-milla, marblesawing works, tan- and 

fulling-mills, and tan-yards. The coasting trade in corn, eggs, butter, 

seeda, os bon gee &c. is active. Steam-boats ply regularly from 
, and Folkstone, to Calais and Boulogne. 

this department are small, and chiefly confined to 

the arrondissements of St.-Omer and Montreuil. Consequently coal 


; 


The department is divided into 6 arrondissements, which with their 
subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements. Cant C Population in 1851, | 

1. Arras — oat 6 10 211 168,919 

2, Béthune . 6 142 135,943 } 

3. St.-Omer . ‘ 7 118 110,245 | 

4, St.-Pol . 6 193 81,800 | 

G. Wealogne . we 6 160 117,615 
6. Montrevil ver. 6 139 74,472 

} Total F’ } 43 } 003 692,994 | 


1. Of the first arrondissement and of the whole de partment, the 
chief town is Arras. Bapauwme, situated near the source of the 
Sensée, 15 miles 8. by E. from Arras, is a well-built fortified town, 
with 3210 inhabitants, who manufacture lawn, muslin, calico, thread, 
soap, and leather. The town has salt-refineries, and is supplied with 
excellent water from a fountain, which is fed by an artesian well. 
Vitry, on the Paris-Brussels railroad, 10 miles E. from Arras, on the 
Scarpe, is a village with 2308 inhabitants. 

2. The second arrondissement takes its name from Béthune, a 
fortified town with a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 7158 
inhabitants in the commune. The town, situated on a rock above the 
Brette, 18 miles N. by W. from Arras, is pretty well built, and pos- 
sesses a large square, the centre of which is occupied by an old tower 
of odd construction. The town-hall, which stands on one side of this 
square, and the principal church, remarkable for the light elegance of 
its nave, are the only remarkable buildings. Béthune has a public 
library ; manufactures of soap, oil, lawn, and woollen cloth; salt- 
refineries, beetroot-sugar factories, tan-yards, and a gin distillery. 
The trade of the town in its industrial products and in corn, wine, 
brandy, oleaginous seeds, cheese, pottery, &c., is much facilitated by 
the Lawe and Bassée canals, which here meet in a common basin. 
The first artesian wells were bored in Béthune and its neighbourhood. 

3. The third arrondissement takes its name from its chief town 
St.-Omer. [Omer, St.] Aire, a tolerably well-built town with a college, 
and 9591 inhabitants, is situated 9 miles S. by E. from St.-Omer, at 
the confluence of the Laquette with the Lys, and at the junction of 
the St.-Omer and Bassée canals, by means of which it communicates 
with the Aa and the Deule. The town is surrounded with ramparts 
and deep ditches; it has barracks large enough to accommodate 6000 
men; a town-house; several handsome fountains; and two fine 
churches. Hats, soap, oil, basket-work, grain spirits, glazed paving 
tiles, &c. are manufactured. <Ardres, is a small fortified town with 
2193 inhabitants, 17 miles by railway N.W. from St.-Omer, and 74 miles 
8. by E. from Calais. A regiment of cavalry lies in the town; the 
barracks, stables, and riding-house are the most noteworthy objects. 
Le-Champ-du-Drap d'Or, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the scene 
of the famous interviews between Henry VIII. and Francois L., lies 
between this town and Guines, 

4, In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, St.-Pol, is situated 
20 miles N.W. from Arras, at the intersection of seven high roads, and 
at the head of a vale watered by the Ternoise, a feeder of the Canche. 
This town was formerly the capital of the county of St.-Pol, and was 
fortified : of its defences, and of the castle of the counts of St.-Pol, 
there are still some remains. It is an irregularly-built place, and has 
a college and $246 inhabitants in the commune. 

5. Of the fifth arrondissement the chief town is Boutoane. The 
district which now forms the arrondissement of Boulogne comprises 
the former county of Boulonnais. The Boulonnais was governed from 
the 10th century by counts who were great vassals of the crown. The 
last count, Bertrand de la Tour d'Auvergne, was dispossessed by 
Philippe, duke of Bourgogne, to whom the county was ceded b 
Charles VIII. Louis XI. took possession of it in 1477. The Englis 
held the northern part of it a long time; when the French regained 
this portion they called it Pays Reconquis. The other towns are :— 
Cauais: G@uines, which stands in a marshy country, 5 miles 8. from 
Calais, and on the canal from St.-Omer to Calais, has 4097 inhabitants, 
who trade in corn, linen, cattle, poultry, fire-wood, turf, and charcoal, 
and who manufacture tulle, pottery, leather, salt, &c.: Marquise, 
which is situated 8 miles N.E. from bet on the road to Calais, 
on the Slack, and has 2108 inhabitants; A¢.-Pierre-lds-Calais, a large 
suburb of Calais, which is traversed by the railway to Lille, has 9000 
inhabitants, engaged chiefly in the cotton manufactures, and in the 
manufacture of buttons, hats, beetroot-sugar, salt, and leather: and 
Samer, which is built on a hill 4 miles 8.E, from Boulogne, on the high 
road to Montreuil, and has a population of 2195. Samer is famous 
for the remains of an abbey founded about the middle of the 7th 
century. 

6. The sixth arrondiseement is named from its chief town, Montreuil- 
sur-Mer, which is situated 25 miles by railway 8. from Boulogne, on 
a high hill near the right bank, and about 4 miles from the mouth, of 
the Canche. It is tolerably well built with bricks, and strongly for- 
tified. The town has a tribunal of first instanee, a college, and 3720 
inhabitants in the commune, who manufacture soap, salt, paper, beer,* 
and leather. The tower of the citadel was the prison residence of 
Queen Bertha, the repudiated wife of Philippe I. Montreuil was ceded 
to the English by the treaty of Brétieny, but it soon shook off their 
yoke; in 1537 it was taken by Charles V.; the Spaniards took it a 
second time in 1544. The charter of the town dates from the year 
1189. Ltaples, a small sea-port town, is situated on the northern 
shore of the mouth of the Canche, which here forms a small bay, 18 
miles by railway 8. from Boulogne. Here a treaty of between 
Henry VIL. and Charles VIII was concluded in 1492. Etaples was 
formerly a place of much greater importance than now, when it 
numbers scarcely 2000 inhabitants, chiefly fishermen. J’ruges, situated 
on a ateep hill 18 miles E. from Montreuil, consists of several streets, 
which abut on a large square. It has 2052 inhabitants, who manufac- 
ture woollen cloth, hosiery, tobacco pipes, salt, and leather. Zesdin, 
one of the prettiest towns in the department, is beautifully situated in 
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the valley of the Canche, 15 miles S.E. from Montreuil, and has 3790 
The town is well prep go eflpemenecanested 
ramparts and by ditches, which are always y waters of the 
i tas trench a qucwianeniags ees is a small public 
library. The environs of this town are well cultivated and ex ingly 
pretty. Hesdin has manufactures of hosiery, oil, ey bri 
cotton-yarn, salt, and leather. The famous battle-field of Azincourt, 
or Aorxoourt, is near Headin, but in the arrondissement of St.-Pol. 
The department forms the see of the Bishop of Arras, who is the 
sole suffragan of the Archbishop of Cambrai. It is included in the 
iction of the Court and within the limits of the University- 
Academy of Douai; and belongs to the 3rd Military Division, of which 
Lille is -quarters. It returns 5 members to the Legislative Body 
of the French —- ; 
( Dictionnaire la France; Annuaire pour (An 1853; Oficial 


ASAGES. [Basque Provinces.) 

PASA'RGAD & (sometimes written Passargada, and also, but onl 
by Ptolemy and Solinus, Pasargada), an ancient town of Persia, whic! 
is said to have been built by Cyrus after his victory over Astyages the 
Mede, which he gained near this place. (Strabo, xv. 730; Curt., v. 6.) 
The kings of Persia, according to Plutarch (‘ Artax.’), were consecrated 
at Pasargadw by the i; and here was the tomb of Cyrus, of which 
Strabo (xv. 730) and Arrian (vi. 80),have given a description, taken 
from the work of Aristobulus, who had visited the spot. The position 
of has been a subject of much dispute. y writers think 

and Persepolis are only different names for the same 
, and that the latter word is the Greek translation of the former. 
here appears however little doubt that they are distinct places. But 
although we may have strong grounds for believing that Pasargade 
and Persepolis are different places, it is difficult to determine the site 
of the former. Lassen, who has examined the subject with great care 
and (‘Ersch. und Gruber’s Encyclop.,’ art. ‘Pasargade’), 
thinks we ought to look for Pasargadw south-east of Persepolis, 
in the neighbourhood of Darabgherd, or Fasa. 

PASO DEL NORTE. [Mexico.] 

PASSAGE. [Corx. 

PASSAMAQUODD 


Aj 


of the Inn, which is 800 feet wide, is the 


e. On the other side of the Danube, and on the left bank of the 
lies the Ilzstadt. The third suburb is called the Anger. In the 
Lv ogireyay the right bank of the Ilz and the Danube there is a 


of Passau itself is pretty well built; among the public buildings the 
the residence of the bishop; 

gymnasium; 
the ecclesiastical college; and the area in which the treaty of 
Passau was signed in 1552. In the Domplatz, the handsomest square 
in the town, stands a colossal bronze statue of king Maximilian 
Joseph, erected in 1828. The charitable institutions of Passau possess 
a capital of 2,000,000 florins. There are a great tobacco and snuff 
man , extensive breweries, tanneries, and paper-mills. Passau 
i town of Bavaria for salt; there are great magazines, to 
which the salt is brought from the works at Hallein. Steamers ply on 
the Danube to Regensburg, Ratisbon, Linz, and Vienna. The bridge 
the Rothfluss, near Passau, is considered a curiosity, being one 
of 200 feet span, the largest in Germany. Passau was formerly 
the capital of a bishopric, which was founded in the 7th century, 
— was secularised in 1803, and in 1809 wholly incorporated with 

PASTO. [New GranaDa.] 

PATAGONIA, a country in South America, com rehending the 
most southern portion of that continent, from the 1 Leubu, or 
Rio Negro, to the Strait of by which it is divided from 

+ Trenna pet Fuxrco. It lies between 38° 50’ and 53° 55'S, lat, 63° 
and 76° W, long. It is bounded E, by the Atlantic Ocean; N. by 
Buenos Ayres; N.W. by Chili; W. by the Pacific Ocean, and 8. by 
the Strait of Magalhaens, The area is about 300,000 square miles ; 
the population has been estimated at about 120,000. 

Patagonia : two very different regions—the mountain 
region and the The mountain region occupies the countries 

extending along the shores of the Pacific and the western portion of 

conntey, saviching out slong the Atlantic ek the sess Pant of ae 
country, ou ) ie e eastern of th 
7 g ong part e 


The mountain region comprehends the southern portion of the 
Axpes. It is a remarkable and characteristic feature of the southern 
part of the mountain region of Patagonia that it is cut through by 
two long but comparatively narrow inlets, which extend to the plains 
east of the mountains, there expand into large salt-water lakes, 


The southern of these lakes, or inland seas, consists of two basins 
united by a narrow channel of moderate extent, and connected with 


the Strait of Magalhaens by a strait of larger called 
Jerome Channel, which branches off from the Strait of 
near 53° 35/8, lat., 72° 30’ W. long., and extends north with a 


slight bend to the west to 53° 15’, where it turns north-east, and 
ances! widens into Otway Water. It is upwards of thirty miles 
ong, and generally two miles wide. Otway Water, the southern of 
these inland sea-basins, extends towards east-north-east for some fifty 
miles, and increases in width as it proceeds eastward, from hardly six 
miles to above twenty miles, Not far from the north-eastern i 
of Otway Water, a winding channel, about eight miles long, half a 
mile wide, and deep enough for the largest vessels, called Fitzroy 
Passage, runs north by west to another inland sea-basin, called Skyring 
Water, which is about eighty miles in and from eight to fifteen 
miles wide. The northern inland sea is of comparatively small extent, 
but it sends out several branches, which advance to a considerable 
distance inland: it is described under ANcon Sux Sauma. A 
and narrow inlet runs northward from the strait which unites 
basin to the ocean, intersecting the country between the ocean and 
Last Hope Inlet for nearly thirty miles from the Ancon Sin Salida. 
It is called the Canal of the Mountains. Mp 
The more ve of the Secctaneacuel to — inclosed Ommey 
three sides by the Strait of and on n 
Water, is called Brunswick Peninsula, and is connected vith Cas'eaeth 
body of Patagonia only by the isthmus which extends from the eastern 
shores of Otway Water to the Strait of Magalhaens, opposite Elizabeth 
Island. This isthmus is from seven to ten miles wide, low, and 7 
occupied by lakes, Although the aréa of the peninsula y 
exceeds 3000 square miles, it does not appear that a stream a the 
size of a mountain torrent finds its way to the strait itself. The whole 
drainage therefore must run off northward to Otway Water. South 
of the isthmus which divides Otway Water from the Strait of 
haens, a range called the Brecknock Hills rises to from 1000 to 1 
feet, and is’ only a few miles from the strait and parallel to it; but 
farther south it rises into mountains covered with pei snow. 
Where the mountains approach Cape Froward they sink under the 
line of perpetual congelation, but Mount Tarn is 2600 feet high, and 
the mountains at the back of the Cape are estimated at 2500 feet. 
The mountains continue close to the shore along Jerome Channel and 
round to where Otway Water opens to view; but the highest summit, 
Mont Cruz, near Port Gallant, is only 2290 feet high. The southern 
shores of this peninsula, though extremely rocky, are dis’ by 
luxuriant vegetation, and the trees attain a full growth, while farther 
west they are stunted. The climate, though colder than in E 
at an equal distance from the pole, is not subject to extreme ; 
The greatest disadvantage is the moisture of the atmosphere and the 
frequent rain, - ‘ , ea 
The tract of country, or rather peninsula, which is inclosed by 
Otway Water, Fitzroy Passage, Skyring Water, and the western portion 
of the Strait of Magalhaens, is called Ponsonby Land. The eastern 
part of it contains low wooded tracts of considerable extent along the 
shores of both waters, but the interior is occupied by hills, rising to 
about 1500 feet, with the exception of one summit, Mount oy 


< 


which is near 72° W. long. and attains an elevation of about 3000 feet, 
but does not reach the snow-line. The western portion of Ponsonby 
Land is covered with rocky mountains. On Croker Peninsula and the 
adjacent district they do not appear to attain a elevation. But 
on the shores of the Skyring Water, west of 72° 30’ W. long., several of 
them rise above the snow-line and send down extensive glaciers on 


their slopes towards the sea. These high snow-capped mountains — 


continue across the narrow isthmus which divides Water 
from Beaufort Bay, and attain their greatest elevation in Mount 
Burney, which is situated not far from the southern shores of the 
Ancon Sin Salida, and is 5800 feet high. Farther eastward the moun- 
tains decline in height, and are intersected by level tracts of some 
extent, until they disappear in the plains of eastern Patagonia, about 
40 or 50 miles from the Pacific. , wha 
The Andes, that elevated chain which traverses South America in 
its whole length, begin on the south, on the very shores of the Ancon 
Sin Salida (52° 10’ S. lat.), South of 47° 8. lat. the higher peaks of 
the range are very lofty, but to the north of that parallel no peak of 
the Patagonian Andes rises above the line of perpetual snow. The 
country occupied by the Patagonian Andes is described under 
vol, i. col. 348, From the Strait of Magalhaens to 41° 48’ S. lat, the 
Andes constitute the very shores of the Pacific, and the 
between the two oceans is so near the western coast, that the 
river which flows into the Pacific has its origin only 13 miles from the 
beach. This is the Rio San Yadeo, the mouth of which is a little south 
of the peninsula of Tres Montes (47° S. lat.). The shores along this 
extensive coast-line are rocky and high, with the exception of a few 
places of very moderate extent. But there is a difference between those 
which are north of the peninsula of Tres Montes and those which are 
south of it. The former run nearly in a straight line, both the 
jecting rocks and the recesses between them hardly anywhere 
one mile in extent. But south of the peninsula the inlets penetrate 
many miles into the mountain masses, and thus form huge promon- 
tories. The we advance to the south, the more the inlets 
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4 extend across the whole mountain region. 

But sea of the Pacific does not wash this rocky coast. A 
| ipelhen of Mics ats’ séeky founds Vie like s barrier in from of it; 80 
continent, except the peninsula of Tres Montes, 
oer coe Sewer tat 

separated from one another by narrow 
Das adeen: thant trons: th 


‘mo island of Chiloe [Cuz], between which and the 
continent is the Gulf of Ancud. Farther south is the Chonos Archi- 
between 44° and 46° S. lat, and 


which contains only scattered islands ; 
near 47° 30’ S. lat. is the small group of the Guaianeco Islands, 
Islands, which extends from 47° 50’ 
60 or 70 miles wide. The long 
from the continent, and is 
two miles wide towards each 
about forty miles 


__ front the Archipelago of Madre de Dios ; 
; > oaiegee archipelago ay ae from the continent and Hanover 
po by Concepcion The strait south of Hanover Island, 
called i 


South Desolation Island. These islands are, with- 


high and rugged, and have a rocky shore; but the 
of them rise to the snow-line, except on South 


Hi 


of the Pacific; and this 
it comes in contact with the 
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though not favourable to many 
maintains a vigorous vegeta- 
forests, which cover the sides of the mountains for two- 
of their height north of 45° S. 
Stately trees, with smooth and highly coloured 
and elegant ferns are 
the trees to the height 
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very verge of water mark, are covered with trees, mostly ever- 

and some 2 ao age n= aera btn, ra 

Hecch (Fagus ides), two other of beech. Capt. King 
trees 


saw and woody-stemmed Fuchsia and Veronica, in 
4 considered as tender plants, in full flower within a very short 
. a =o rape covered two-thirds down with 
36°, 
on the eastern plains, a kind of deer, 
a pence peepee There are also pumas as far 
cavias, and nutrias 5 


Solander), which covers all the rocks near the 
Open coast and in the numerous straits. Land birds are not numerous 
abound, among which is the black-necked swan (Anser 
several of and ducks, Shell-fish of several 
recesses of the inlets, and they constitute the prin- 
inhabitants during Jed of the year. On the 
pelago the potato grows 

of Patagonia, which occupy the ter portion of the 
extend along the Atlantic Ocean. Though similar in aspect, 
plains to differ in their natural capacities. Between 47° 
coast forms a wide promontory, projecting near 


quite tasteless. 


100 miles from the body of the mainland. On this promontory, at 
the back of Cape Blanco, are the high lands of Espinosa, which rise 
at least 4000 feet above the sea, and form an irregular range with 
several peaked summits. On this promontory and the contiguous 
coast, as far north as 45° S. lat. and southward to 49°S. lat., the rocks 
are porphyritic, but they seldom rise more than 300 or 400 feet above 
the sea-level, when they stretch westward in an undulating plain, 
which is covered with a light sandy soil, through which the rock pro- 
trudes in many places. This tract is dry and parched, and has no 
vegetation except a few tufts of grass and here and there a straggling 
bush of berberis, or of a dwarf woody shrub, which supplies good 
fire-wood. 

South of 49° S. lat. to the northern shores of the Strait of Magal- 
haens, the cliffs are composed of soft marly clay, without any gravel 
or impression of organic remains. Between the high and low tide- 
mark, there is a smooth beach of green clay hardened by the action of 
the surf to the consistence of stone, which extends about a hundred 
yards into the sea, and is succeeded by a soft green mud, over which 
the water gradually deepens. The outer edge of the clay forms a 
ledge parallel to the coast, upon the whole length of which the sea 
breaks with violence. The cliffs rise rather abruptly to the height of 
200 or 300 feet. They form the descent of an elevated plain, which 
extends several miles westward, and is then followed by an escarp- 
ment of from 100 to 150 feet elevation, which constitutes the slope of 
another and more elevated plain. Thus the country extends from 
east to west in wide plains, which rise one above the other like 
terraces. These plains are traversed by some broad and flat-bottomed 
depressions. The soil consists of well-rounded shingle mixed with a 
whitish earth. It is in most places without vegetation. Here and 
there are scattered tufts of brown wiry grass, and still more rarely 
some low thorny bushes, In the depressions the bushes are more 
abundant, and in some places they grow up to stunted trees, Fresh 
water is seldom found, but salinas, or salt-pools, are numerous. Marine 
shells are frequently scattered over the plains, but they abound most 
on the plains nearest to the sea. 

The plains are traversed from west to east by the Santa Cruz River, 
which is supposed to rise in the Andes and traverse their base for a 
considerable distance from north to south: its mouth is near 50° 
8. lat. It was ascended by Captain Fitzroy to a distance of 140 miles 
from the sea in a straight line, and 245 miles by the course of the 
river. The river rans in a vast excavation below the level of the 
neighbouring plains. East of 70° W. long, this valley varies between 
one and five miles in width, and is bounded on both sides by steppe-like 
terraces. The valley is hardly more fertile than the plains which 
surround it, and no bushes grow in the upper part; even the wiry 
half-withered grass is scanty. West of 70° W. long. the valley contracts 
in some parts to a mile in width, and here the upper part of the 
adjacent — is capped with a layer of lava from 120 to 320 feet 
thick. This part of the plain is 1400 feet above the valley, which is 
400 fect above the sea. The lava seems to extend to the foot of the 
Andes, where the platform of the plains probably attains an elevation 
of 2000 or 3000 feet. The width of the lava seems to be about 100 
miles. The layer of earth on which it rests does not differ from the 
materials of which the plains near the Atlantic are composed. Within 
the lava district, between 71° and 72° W. long., the valley is from 5 to 
15 miles wide, and there is here a flat tract of apparently good land, 
exhibiting many swampy places covered with rich herbage; and 
higher up isa large plain, on which shrubs, small trees, and bushes 
are sparingly scattered; yet of this plain may be called fertile 
and woody by comparison with the tracts farther east. The Santa 


Cruz River is sup to traverse in its upper course several lakes, 


among which is Viedma or Capar Lake, which lies between 48° and 
49° 8. lat., and is about 30 miles long and from 10 to 12 miles wide, 
At its mouth the Santa Cruz forms an estuary, in which the neap- 
tides rise 18 feet and the spring-tides from 38 to 42 feet. The exten- 
sive shoals which lie near the mouth of this river are ascribed to the 
meeting of the rapid stream with an extraordinary tide. 

The country north of 45° 8. lat. differs from the southern plains. 
The shores are fronted by rocky reefs, extending from two to three 
miles from high-water mark, which are dry at low tides, and in many 
places covered with seals, The beach is rather steep, and consists of 
shingle, Above it extends an undulating country, which at some 
distance’ into hills. Though the soil here also is gravelly and 
parch in most places exhibits a very scanty vegetation, the 
valleys ond lower elevations are mostly covered with and shrubby 
plants. In several places there are tracts covered with good grass and 
stunted trees, especially at Camerones Bay and north of it. On the 
banks of the Chupat River and the western shores of New Bay (Bahia 
Nueva), there are extensive tracts covered with a fine dark soil, and 
producing abundance of fire-wood and excellent pasturage. Wild 
cattle abound, and are very numerous on the natural meadows which 
extend far inland on both sides of the Chupat River. The river 
Chupat is believed to rise in the Andes, but at the distance of 20 miles 
from ite mouth it is only 100 yards wide and 6 feet deep at low-water, 
so that only vessels drawing 7 feet can enter its mouth at high-water. 
This river runs with a winding course through a wide and fertile 
valley, over which an immense quantity of drift timber is scattered, 
and Lege trees are found several hundred yards from its banks. 
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The climate of the plains differs greatly from that of the mountain 
Their ‘nee partly to be ascribed to the nature of the 
, and partly to the want of rain, Wi winds are prevalent 
daring nine months of the year, and though drench the western 
Sealy of the Andes with rain, not a drop falls on the plains while 
they blow; and even during the three winter months (from June to 
August), little rain falls except on rare occasions, when it comes down 
heavily for three or four in succession. Sea-winds sometimes 
a 
or the au: © productions. it appears 
rain @ more chante is the interior of the plains north of 45° S. lat. 
The Rio Negro covers the adjacent country with water to a great 
extent in autumn (May and June), when no snow on the Andes is 
dissolved. In summer the heat is scorching, but not sultry; and in 
winter, though the weather is sometimes very cold, especially during 
southerly winds, the air is always elastic and wholesome. Changes of 
wind are sudden, and cause rapid though not very great variations of 
tem re. 
plains differ from the mountain region both in vegetation and 
in animals. The natives have dogs and herds of horses, and there are 
wild cattle, as already mentioned, on the banks of the river Chupat. 
Guanacocs are very numerous, especially in the southern plains. 
Pumas are found everywhere, and wolves on the northern plains. 
There are several species of foxes, as well as cavias, armadilloes, and 
tucu-tuou, a little animal like a rabbit, On the coast there are com- 
mon seals, fur-eeals, and sea-lions. Land-birds are not numerous, 
pt emus, dora, and carrion-hawks. Teals, partridges, doves, 
snipes, and rails however are frequently met with, which pass south- 
ward or northward according to the season. The sea-birds consist of 
gulls, grebes, and penguins. On the coast fish are rather plentiful, 
the larger species resembling cod, ling, and salmon, Between Cape 
Blanco and Port Desire there are numerous salinas, or extensive 
hollows filled with salt, in which the solid mass is several feet thick, 
and consists of yery white and good salt. Near Port San Julian there 
are salt lakes, in which the salt crystallises in great cubes. 

Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the mountain region are different 
from those of the plains, The natives of the plains are called Pata- 

or Horse-Indians, as they wander about in the interior on 

, and do not live on the shores. The natives of the moun- 

tain region are called Canoe-Indians, because they live only on the sea- 

coast, and frequently remove from one inlet to another in canoes; 

they belong to the same race with the inhabitants of the western part 
of Tierra del Fuego. 

The Patagonians were so called by Magalhaens when he saw them 
at Port San Julian in 1620, He described them as being of a gigan- 
tic stature, 7 feet in height, but the statement was disbelieved even 
in his own day, and Winter, who visited Patagonia a little later than 
Magalhaens, saw no natives of unusual stature. About the middle 
of the last century Captain Byron met with a number of Patago- 
nians, of whom the men were not less than 8 feet, and some eyen 
exceeded 9 feet in height; the women were fram 7} feet to 8 feet. 
This account again was contradicted by Wallis and Bougainville. The 
fact however appears to be now established that though no men of the 
height said to have been seen by Magalhaens and Byron are to be 
met with at the present day, the Patagonians are really distinguished 
by their size. Captain Fitzroy observes that among 200 or 3800 of 

people scarcely half 4 dozen men are seen whose height is under 
5 feet 9 or 10 inches, though none have recently been measured who 
much exceeded 6 feet; while the long mantle of skins which they 
wear adds so singularly to their apparent height, that it is difficult 
to believe, till they are measured, that they are not really much higher. 
Their head is rather broad, but not high, and except in a few instances, 
the forehead is small and low. Their hair, which hangs loosely, is 
bleck, coarse, and very dirty. Their brow is prominent, and the eyes 
rather small, black, and ever restless. Their faces are roundish, and 
the projection of the cheek-bones makes them look unusually wide. 
The nove is a little depressed, narrow between the eyes, but broad and 
fleshy between the nostrils, which are rather large. The-mouth is 
large and coarsely formed, with thick lips. All the features are large 
except the eyes. They have little hair either on the face or the body, 
and they attempt to eradicate it. Their hangs and feet are com- 
paratively small. Their limbs are not so muscular as their height 
and apparent bulk would induce one to suppose; they are rounder 
and smoother than those of white men. Their colour is 4 vith reddish- 
brown, between that of rusty-iron and clean-copper, rather darker 
than copper, yet not sa dark as good old mahogany. The Patago- 
nians wander about in the extensive plains south of the Rio Negro, 
and traverse that immense distance (800 miles) in a comparatively 
short te, Their meee) sobeiatauen is the flesh of mares, emus, 
cavias, guavacoes, w: wo wild roots, one called tus, and the 
' degery of Patagonians 
tag: which principally visit the southern 
is called Te-huel-bet, or Southera People In the stony district 
ween 45° and 49° 8, lat. none of the tribes seem to make a long 
Fn al agg Sen Feretaemten ieee 00 Se thven abhor ieiles the 
or Eastern People, who move about in coun 0 
the enadt; the Chulian Indians, me 
to the Andes south of 42° 


who ramble over the districts adjacent 
8, lat; and the Molu-che, or Warrior 


-‘landing-place,’ are the only habitations in the island. In the 


PATRAS, 

Indians, who comes the interior of the country south-of the Rio 
Negro to about 42° 8. Jat. } 

The mountain aes is sabahiad ‘by two ry of tte en | 
one occupying the country about Otway and Skyring Waters, 
another which inhabits the western coast of Pi between the 
Strait of Magalhaens and the promon’ of Tres tes. 
gians are rather short, varying in height from 4 feet 10 
5 feet 6 inches, yet their bodies areas bulky as thase of 
6 feet. Their limbs and joints are short in proportion to the ao 
which gives them a clumsy ap nee. Passing so much time in low 
huts (wigwams), or cramped in small canoes, the shape and size of 
their logs are injured, and they moye about in a ato 
with the kneea much bent, Their colour is that of old mahogany, 
rather between dark copper and bronze, The ayerage height o: 
women is 4 feet and some inches. The most remarkable traits 
their countenance are, an extremely small low forehead, a inen 
brow, small black sunken eyes, wide cheek-bones, wide apd o 
nostrils, a large mouth, and thick lips. The nose is always 
between the eyes, and almost flat, Their hair is black, coarse, 
lank. Their shoulders are square but high, and the chest and bo: 
very large. It is remarkable that, though living in a very cold. 
they have seldom any covering, for a scrap of hide, which is ! 
the side or back of the body bya string round the waist, a¢ 
asa pocket, The women have generally a seal. skin 
them and a diminutive apron. The tribes are , j 
islands in small families, on account of the ae 
live only on seals, birds, fish, and particularly shell-fish, and they z 
consequently always moving from one place to another. goal 
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summer they prefer the coast, where they obtain a great quan’ 
eggs and young birds, besides seals, which come to shore to 
that season. In winter they retire more to the interior waters 
search of shell-fish, and the small but numerous and excellent 
which they catch among the sea-weed (Fucus giganteus), 4 
(Fitzroy and King, Surveying Voyages of oh nie 
Darwin, Journal of Researches ; Parish, Buenos Ayres and the J 
of La Plata.) 
PATAY. [Lomen,] hee 
PATEAU, [Sootoo ArcutpEtaco.] i 
PATELEY BRIDGE, West Riding of Yorkshire, 9 market-town 
and the seat’ of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Ripon, is situated 
on the right bank of the river Nidd, in 54° 5’ N. lat., 1° 45’ W, long,, 
distant 80 miles W.N.W. from York, and 224 miles N.N.W. from 
London. The population of the town of Pateley Bridge in 1851 was 
about 750. The living isa tual curacy in the archdeaconry of 
Richmond and diocese of Ripon. Pateley Bridge Poor-Law Union 
contains 14 parishes and townships, with an area of 74,275 acres, and 
@ population in 1851 of 9384, In the neighbourhood of P: 
Bridge are several lead-mines, which afford some employment. ‘ 
hat manufacture is carried on. There is a market weekly on 


Cattle-fairs are held on October 10th, and on every Leer eystep en 
chu 


there are three chapels for Dissenters, a mechanics institute, and a 
branch savings bank. : [ 
PATER, or PEMBROKE DOCK. [Prmsroxesuree.] _— 

PATERNO. [Catanta.] "ii 

PATERSON. [New Jersey.) ‘ 

PATHHEAD, [Freesat] 

PATMOS, a small island, one of the Sporades, near the 
western coast of Asia Minor, and about 30 miles 8. from 
called Patino, Patmos is chiefly known as the place of exile 
apostle St, John, who here wrote his Revelations. The island is a 
rock about 15 miles in circumference, with only a few fertile spots ; 
the coast is high, and forms many capes, with several good harbours. 
The only town is situated on a rocky eminence near the sea, with 
about 400 houses, which, with about 50 more at La Scala, a the 
part of the town is the monastery of St. John, built by Alexi pid 
nhenus; a massive building flanked with towers. About way up 
the mountain, between La Scala and the town, is a natural grotto, the 
abode, according to the natives, of St. John, and they have | a 
small church over it. (Tournefort; Hilaire, Voyage dans la Gréce.) 

PATNA. Lares Hoypusran,} 

PATRA. [Acaaa.] aw 

PATRAS, the ancient Pate, a seaport town on the north coast of 
the Morea, capital of the nome of Achwa, is about 6 miles §.W. from 
the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto. It stands partly on a plain ‘and 
partly on a ridge about one mile long, of which the citadel crowns the 
summit, in 88° 14/5" N. lat., 21° 44’ E. long., on the site of the ancient 
acropolis. Mount Voidhia, one of the high summits of the Morea, 
rises above the ridge on which the town is built. The plain of Patras 
produces a great quantity of currants, which form the principal article 
of export, Previous to the Greek revolution, Patras was the 
thriving town of the Morea, being the emporium of the trade of 
peninsula, as well as of western Greece. It contained about 10,000 
inhabitants, mostly Greeks, and had consuls of most Euro) nations. 
The war of the Greek revolution greatly injured the tame.» Thasalie: 

Greeks ; it 
Since that 


from that date till the third Saturday in May. Besides the chureh, 
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del, though repeatedly attacked, was never taken by the 
capitulated at in 1828, to the French auxiliary force. 
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time Patras has sothewhat recovered; aiid it is said to contain at | whicli was built in the 14th century, cotttaiiis some valuable paintings. 
oceeier ae 8000 inhabitants. The houses, rmhatiy of which are | That of Santa-Maria-Coronata was built by Bratiante, atid is also rich 
by plantations of orange, fig, pomégranate, and othe friit- | in paintings. The once handsome church of Sah-Pietro ‘ih Cielo 
only one story high, oti account of the frequency of earth- | d’Ors,’ noticed by Datite (‘ Paradiso,’ ¥.), was riot long ago used as a 
Patre was one of the twelve cities of Achwa, and is the only | military storehouse. 
e that still exists asa town. (Leake, Morea.) Pavia is chiefly kttown for its university, which was founded by 
_ PATRINGTON, Bast Riding of Yorkshire; a market-town and the | Charlemagne and contains 13 colleges. ‘It has faculties of law, 
‘seat of a Poor-Law Union; in the parish of dete ep is dittiated neat | medicine, and philosophy, attended by an aggregate of above 1000 
16 left batik of the hansen hs é@ Humber, ii 53° 40’ N. lat. 0° 1” | sttidetits, Pavia has long been renowned for its medical and surgical 
W. long, distant 14 miles E.S.E, froin Hull; and 192 niiles N. by E. | instruction. A valuable libraty of 50,000 voluinies, 4 thtseum of 
London, The population of the parish in 1851 was 1827. The | natural history, a cabinet of anatomy, and a botanical garden are 
é aliiexed to the university. Three colleges, Caccia, Borromeo, atid 
of York. Patri Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes and town- | Ghislieri, tle first two founded by the noble families of thos’ names, 
ships, with an area of 88,872 acres, aiid a population in 1851 of 9407. | atid the third by Pope Pius V., support about 120 students gratuitously. 
The parish church is a beautiful cruciform stfuctite, of the reign of | The college Borromeo is a tiagitificeit building. Pavia gives title to 
a lofty spire, which is useful a8 a landmark to | a bishop; it has a large hospital, a gymnasium, a theatre, a fuundling 
1 n and ve Methodists have places of | hospital, and other benevolent institutions. The chief trade of the 
‘Worship, and thefe is a Free school. A creek Which ¢ommunicates | town is in silk, wine, rice, and Patinesah éheése, 
with the Humber, brings vessels to Patrington Haven, a short distance Pavia occupies the site of the ancieit Ticinwm, which waa a town 
ye the town. The market is on Saturday, and there ate fairs on | of Cisalpiie Gail: little tention is made of it in Roman history. 
f 28th, July 18th, and December 6th. The Lombard kings resided in Pavia; their old castle still remains. 
_ PATTI. [Messtxa, Province of.) Near Pavia Fraiicis I. was defeated and taken prisoner by Charles V. 
_ | PATUN. arene ' in 1525. Five miles from Pavia, oh the road to Milan, is the Certosa, 
_ PATUXENT, RIVER. RYEAND.] asplendid Carthusiah monastery, now suppressed. It was built by 
- PATZCUARO., (Mexico. Gia Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, whose thontimetit is in the 
_ PAU, the capital of the French depattiient of Basses-Pyrénées, is | church: the church is rich in sculptures, marble, atid fresco paintings. 
‘sitnated on the right bank of the Gave-e-Pau, 468 miles S.W. from | PAWLENA-SELO. [Nisc#ner-Noveoron.] : 
Paris, in 43° 17’ 44” N. lat, 0° 22’ 24" W. long, and has 15,171| PAX AUGUSTA. [Banasoz.] 
inhabitants in the commute. The towii is situated on a height, and} PAXO, [Iontan Istanps.] : 
is divided into two p + he déep ravine cfotsed by a bridge; the | PAZ, LA, Bolivia, thé seat of a bishopric, and the capital of the 
‘ pal part is on the south side of the ravilié. Thefe is a suburb, | department of the sane hatte, situated on the Rio Chuqueapo, at an 
of the Gave-de-Pau, at the foot of the height on which | elevation Of 12,226 feet above tlie sea, near 16° 80’ §. lat., 68° 10’ 
town stands. Pau is well laid out; the houses are well built, and | W. lonig.; population about 20,000. It stands in a ravitie probably 
ith vement. The poorer houses it the suburbs are chiefly of | more than 1000 feet below the table-land of the Lake of Titicaca 
in very hard mortat. The pritieipal object of interest is | [Botrvra], on some hills which are scattered over the ravine, on the 
the birthplace of Hetiri IV., on the west side of the town. | northern side of which rises the elevated peak of Illimani. The streets 
ding is ah irregular gothic structtife, striking froii its vast- | of the town aré Very irregular, and some of them extremely steep. 
interesting from ita historical assdciations. It is kept in | It cutitains many extensive dwelling-houses, built in the Bpanie 
the A ee The reoti ih which Hetiti was born is | fashion; but the greater part of the houses are only mud-hiits, and 
castle, which codiinands a beautiful and extensive | inhabited by Indians. La-Paz is the most commiercial town in Bolivia, 
has @ fitte park attached to it, was for a part of the year | beitig the cetitre Where European goods are brought from the coast 
of the Arab chief Abd-el-Kadet, There ate | of Peru, and exchatiged for gold, bark, and other products of the 
in Pau, called La-Comiédie and La-Place | interior. 
Intter is planted With treés, aid adofnéed with a fine} PECKHAM. [Kexr.] . 
bronze statue of Henri IV, There is a good keine id ovér| PEEBLES, the chief town of Peebles-shire, Scotland, a royal butgh 
the Gave-de-Pau, leading from the lowe town to thé neighbouring | and market-town, is situated itt a valley on the left bank of the Tweed, 
town of Jurangon, edlebrated for its witits There are a Court-hotse, | in 55° 88’ N. lat., 3° 6’ W. long, 22 miles S from Edinburgh by 
& tiarket-house, with a foutitain itt front of it, and several protmenhades. | roud. The population of the burgh ih 1851 was 1982. The burgh is 
‘The town is the seat of a High Cotirt, Which has jutisdi¢tion over the | governed by two bailies and eleven councillors, one of whom is 
ents of Bassea-Pyréndées, Hautes-Pyrénées, aii Latides. It has | provost. / 
ionals of first ifatance atid of Commerce, a public library contaihing | Peebles is a very ancient town. After the battle of Nevill-Cross 
18,000 volumes, and a college, The priticipal matitifacttires are ear- | (1546), in which David II. was taken prisoner by the English, the 
say becomes handkerchiefs, leather, and tablée-covers. Trade fs carried | towti of Peebles contributed so largely to his ransom that he, in 1367, 
on in hame, ealted legs of geese, wines, chestnuts, cotton yar, cotton | created ita royal burgh. The old town having been burnt by the 
) and eoarse woollens, The English, who are pretty nutiierous | English in 1545, 4 new town was commenced, and stirrounded by a 
Pat, have a church and clergyiian of their own, also an English | wall, with gates, which were standing in 1707. St. Andrew's cathe 
banker and several English doctors. At English vice-consul resides | was formerly used a8 the parish church, but only a small portion of it 
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in the town, is now standing. The river is crossed here by an excellent bridge of 
PAUILLAC. [Grroxpe] five arches. The housés and public buildings are substantial and 
PAUL, ST. Epes, BAssEs.] well built. Bésides the parish church there are a Free church, two 
PAUL. KY. [Notritaswpfoxsein:: } chapels for United Presbyterians, an Episcdpal and a Roman Catholic 
'PAULIEN, 8T. ([Lotay, Havre.) chapel, and a Grammar school. There aré also in thé town a town- 
PAULO, BAN. mit.) hall and a jail, a scientific institute, and a savings bank. There is a 
- PAUMBEEN P. GE. [(Cersox; Hixpveray.] weekly market. Eight fairs are held in the year. 
PAUNTON,. [Lrxconyentne.) PEEBLES-SHIRE, or TWEEDDALE, an inland county in the 


PA & provineée in Austrian Italy, if bounded N. by the | south of Scotland, bounded N. by Edinburghshiie, BE. by. the counties 
Milanese, B. by Lodi, W. by Sartlinia, fron which it is separated by | of Selkirk and Edinburgh, S. by those of Selkitk and Dumfries, and 
_ the Ticino, and S. by Sardinia and Parina, being divided from both | W. by Lanatkshire, is situated between 55° 24’ and 55° 50’ N. lat., 
the Po. It is one of the most fertile provinces in Lombardy, lying | 2° 45’ atid 3° 33’ W. long. Its greatest length from north to south is 
the fine plain of the Po. It prodtves corn, wine, frait, | 30 miles, and the greatest width from east to west rather less than 
has good pasture land. The letigth fromm north-west to | 22 miles. The area is 354 square miles, or 226,488 acres; the popt- 
is about 40 miles, the breadth about 10 miles. The area is | lation in 1841 was 10,499; in 1851 it was 10,738. 

and the population in 1851 amounted to 171,622.) Surface, Hydrography, and Communications —The general elevation 
province is divitled into eight districts, and 198 communes, Two | of Pecbles-shire excomle that of any other county in the south of 
igable canals, the Naviglio-Grande and the Naviglio-di-Pavia cross | Scotlind. The most mountainous parts extend from the south-east 

i and & Waiter communication between Milan ahd | to the south-western éxtremities of the county, including the sources 

ore, ficino and Po, atid by the latter river with | of the Clyde, the Tweed, and the Annan. On the north-east a lofty 

ridge of mountains separates this county from Edinburghshire ; and 
_ ‘The capital is Pavia, a well-built walled city of abot 28,000 | on the north-west it is separated from the same county by the Pent- 
inhabitants, situated on the left bank of the Ticino, a few miles above | land Hills, among which the North Esk, the Leith Water, and the 
Po, and 20 milés S, from Milan. A handsonié | Lyne (a tributary of the Tweed), have their rise. The principal 
the river connects Pavia with the suburbs of | elevations are Culterfell, Cardon, and Dollarlaw, the summit of each 
tight bank, The dathedral, which is & moderi | of Which is more than 2400 feet above the sea-level; Hartfell 
Structure, was rebuilt in the last century; it contains some good | (2635 feet) and Broadlaw (2741 feet). The hills and mountains in 
The oldest church in Pavia, and wpe in Italy, is that | Tweedsmuir afford good pasturage for sheep and black cattle. 
and 
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which it is asserted was it in the 6th cetitury.| The Tweed rises just beyond the limits of the county, to the north 
¢uriows baseo-rilievos adorn this chutch, as well as | of Erickstane, a hill in Dumfries-shire, near Moffat. After it reaches 
the age of Giotto, The vast church Del-Carmine, | the town of Peebles, its course is nearly due east through the county, 


which vite o fow miles below Innerleithen. The numerous rivulots 
which oa the county are nearly all tributaries of the Tweed. 
The chief of there are—the Lyne, which itself has numerous small 


the town of Peebles; the Leithen, in the east of the county; the 
Manor, and the Quair, which last falls into the Tweed, near the seat of 


into two branches, one passing through Bro 
Eddiestone, which again meet upon the borders of 
Edin! . The road from Lanark to Kelso is the means of 
Seeeeaiodion with Glasgow, and crosses the county from north-west 


stone have long been wrought at Carlops, in the parish of Linton. . 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture.—The climate is keen, but less severe 
than that of Edinburgh. The mean annual temperature of Tweeds- 
muir, the most elevated parish in the county, was 45° in 1828 ; the 
mean height of the barometer at the town of Peebles, which is 
535 feet above the sea-level, is 29°2 inches in summer, and 29 inches 
in winter; and the indications of a rain-gauge, kept at the same place, 
a an average of seven years, give an annual fall of 26°75 inches. 
> Sater cern met with in the Lothians seldom extend into this 
county. In the lower parts of the ty much attention has been 
yr aleg rotation of crops and the application of the new manures. 

are generally granted for 19 years, but farms purely of the 
store kind are let for 14 years only. The arable farms vary in extent 
from 40 to 200 acres; the sheep farms from 600 to 4000 acres. 
Inclosures and planting are on the increase, Since the commence- 
ment of the present century the Cheviot breed of sheep has been 
introduced, and has increased rapidly. Other breeds have also been 
introduced from England with much advantage. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Pzeutes is the county town. The county 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The villages are 
few and not of much importance. Of these the following may be 
named; the populations are those of 1851 :—Drummelzer, popu- 
lation of the parish 244, is situated on the right bank of the river 
Tweed, about 12 miles 8.W, from Peebles. Of Drummelzier Castle, 
formerly the residence of the Tweedies of Drummelzier, some portions 
remain. ddlestone, population of the parish 790, is on the coach- 
road between Edinburgh and Peebles. In the parish are traces of 
three ancient camps. In 1828 a stone coffin containing the ashes of 
human bones, also some brass w were dug up from an ancient 
barrow. /nnerleithen, population of the parish 1236, about 10 miles 
E. by 8. from Peebles, is on the right bank of the Leithen Water, 
which falls into the Tweed near the village. Innerleithen is much 
frequented in summer on account of a medicinal’ spring. Besides the 
— church there are places of worship for the Free Church and 

nited Presbyterians. The Tweed is crossed by a wooden bridge 
which leads to Traquair House, the seat of the Earl of Traquair. The 
St. Rovan's Border Club holds an annual festival, at which games and 
gymnastic exercises are engaged in. Linton, or West Linton, popula- 
tion of the parish 1630, is situated on the left bank of the Lyne 
Water, about 13 miles N.N.W. from Peebles, Many of the inhabitants 
sre weavers. Besides the parish church, there is a chapel for United 
Presbyterians, A sheep market is held on the last Tuesday of June; 
stock and hiring marketa are held in April and September, 

History, Antiquities, &c.—The only antiquities of the county are 
the ruins of castles or towers. One of these, the Castle of Need- 
path, on a rocky promontory in the Tweed near Peebles, now the 
property of the Duke of Buccleuch, made a stout resistance against 
the forces of Cromwell. Another, in the parish of Broughton, is 
called the Castle of Macbeth. The Earls of March were hereditary 
sheriffs of Tweeddale, which gives the title of Marquis to a branch of 
the house of Hay, Earls of Errol. In the churchyard of Drummelzier 
= i aa Merlin, of the Hay family, is traditionally said to be 


the Returns of 


Religious Worship and Education.—According to 
the Census in 1851 there were then in Peebles-shire 31 places of wor- 
ship, of which 13 belo to the Established Church, 8 to the Free 
Chureh, § to the United Presbyterian Church, 2 to Episcopalians, and 
1 to Independents. There were 28 day schools with 1526 scholars, 19 
Sabbath schools with 879 scholars, und 3 evening schools for adults 
with 98 scholars. 

PEEL. (Mas, Istx or.) 

PEGLI. (Gzxoa.] 


PEGU was a century ago a powerful empire jn the peninsula with- 
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‘| out the Ganges. ‘The nation which established this empire is called 
Peguans by the Europeans, and Talam by the Birmans ; os ae 
themselves Moan. They inhabit the low country which ex! on 


both sides of the river [rawaddy, from its mouth to the epee mm 
Mountains (from 16° to 18° 30’ N. lat.) and from the banks of the 
Saluen River to the mountains of Aracan. In 1757 the papers ore 
their emperor, Alompra, invaded the country, took the capital Pegu, 
province 


restoration of Pegu, but the ae was rejected, 

PEILLANNE. [Avres, Basszs.] 

PEINE. [Hitpesxem.) 

PEIPUS, LAKE. [Lrvonta.] ; 

PEKING, the capital of the Chinese empire, is situated near 
40° N, lat., and between 116° and 117° E. long., in a level plain, which 
on the west of the town assumes an undulating , and 
distance from it rises into low hills, It is about 80 miles 
the nearest of the Great Wall. The river Pei-ho, which falls into 
the Yellow Sea about 100 miles below Peking, runs at some distance 
on the west but is connected with the town by means of a canal, and 
serves as the medium of a large commerce. The city consists of two 


Sir J. F, Davis (‘Sketches of China’) at 25 miles; the whole is sur- 
rounded by a wall 40 feet high, and surmounted by a eply 
crenated, but without regular embrazures; the merlons contain 

holes for archers. The thickness of the walls is about 20 feet at 
base, and 12 across the terrepleine upon which the is erected. 
The outside of the walls, though not perfectly perpendicular, is 
smooth, but the inside has a considerable bevel, the rows of bricks 
which form it being placed like steps, one above and behind the other, 
like the steps on the faces of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. In some 
parts there are slopes of earth, on which the cavalry can ascend the 
walls, on which several horsemen can ride abreast. The walls are 
flanked on the outside by square towers, at about 60 yards distance 
from each other, and projecting 40 or 50 feet from the curtain between 
them. Sixteen gates lead to the town. Over each gate is a watch- 
tower, nine stories high, and in each story are port-holes for cannon, 
The lowest story forms a lange hall for the officers and soldiers on 
guard, Round the gate, on the outside, is a semicircular wall, inclos- 
ing a space about 360 feet long, which serves for a parade. In this 
semicircular wall there is a lateral gate, by which the troops can enter 
the parade without marching on the high road. 

The roads leading to the city are paved with blocks of granite; the 
streets are not paved, but are constantly watered to keep down the 
dust. The principal streets vary from 140 to 200 feet in breadth, but 
they contain no large buildings; the houses are usually not higher 
than one story, and few have two stories. The streets are lined with 
a continuous series of shops, in which the goods are laid out with 
great order. The wooden columns in front of the shops are 
red, blue, and sometimes are gilt. In several places triumphal arches 
cross the streets, They are built of wood, and consist of three hand- 
some gateways, of which the middle is the highest and largest, and 
over them are three roofs richly decorated. Public edifices and also 
the dwelling-houses of private persons occur only in the narrow streets 
and lanes. Where these lanes open into the .wider streets there are 
generally gates, which are shut at night and opened only in case of 
need. The private dwellings do not embellish the town, as they are 
separated from it by walls or curtains, to prevent from 

ing the court into which the street-door opens. They are built of 
bricks, and have a roof of gray tiles. #42 

Peking became the capital of China after the expulsion of the 
Mongols, and the accession of the dynasty of Ming. As the seat of 
government, it contains the great offices for the administration of the 
empire, which are -situated, for the sake of convenience, near the 
southern gate of the imperial palace; the national college, and the 
imperial printing-office. The population has been very vario esti- 
mated, but it probably amounts to 2,000,000. Under the article Cama 
a notice is given of the insurrection which broke out in 1851, and in 
1854 had threatened the safety of Peking: in March 1855 the insur- 
gents had. not succeeded in capturing Peking, having turned their 
forces more against Canton, but they still retained possession of all 
the places previously taken by them, from which the imperialists had 
in vain endeavoured to expel them. : : 

PELEW ISLANDS are a chain of small islands situated in the 
Pacific, between 8° and 9° N. lat., 130° and 136° E. long. They extend 
from south-south-west to north-north-east. The group is indeed 
a reef, which surrounds it in the form of a crescent almost entirely on 
the west and north, and even from the east it is difficult to approach 
the islands on account of the reefs. There is no reef on the south, 
but there are several shoals of coral-rocks, The group consists of about 
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twenty islands, the largest of which is that of Babeltoup, nearly sixty 

miles in circumference. There are no rivers in the islands, but the 

inhabitants are supplied with water from brooks and ponds. Cattle, 

gape are abundant in the islands ; wild fowl is numerous ; 
are 


P : 
PELOPONNE'SUS, that is, ‘ the Island of Pelops,’ the ancient name 
of the Morea, derived its name from Pelops, who is said by later Greek 


mmeeiens have been of Phrygian origin. Thucydides (i. 9) 

sey 2 that he came from Asia, an’ t great wealth 

i He married Hippodameia, the daughter of Ginomaus, king 

of Pisa in Elis, and succeeded to his kin; Agamemnon and 

The word Pelo a Hi The original 
ponnesus not occur in Homer. origi 

name of the peninsula appears to have been Apia In the time of 


Thucydides (i. 10) the Peloponnesus appears to have been divided into 
five parts, namely, Latonica, Messenia, Argolis, Achwa, and Arcadia ; 
but in that case, as Pausanias has remarked (v. 1, § 1), Elis, which for 


many reasons t to be made a separate division, must have been 
included in Achea or Arcadia, Modern writers usually make six 
divisions—Achwa, Elis, Arcadia, is, Laconica, and Messenia; to 
which Sicyonia, or Corinthia, is sometimes ad 

The ancient hi of the Peloponnesus forms parts of the history of 
Grexce. The physical geography of the country is given under Mora, 
A Axcapia, Arcos, Exits, Lacontca, and Messen. 

PELTON. [Dvruam. 

PELUSIUM, [Eeyrer. 

PELUSSIN. IRE. } 

PEMBREY. [CarrMartHensHire. 


cipal and borough, Lapeepe Fg we pag md 
i tary and seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
emer pspepemart se cepanarder Milford Haven, in 51° 40’ N. lat., 
40° 54’ W. long., distant 264 miles W. by N. from London. The 
population of the borough in 1851 was 10,107, The borough is 
governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, of whom one is mayor; 
and, in conjunction with Tenby, Wiston, and Milford, returns one 
the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the archdea- 
conry and diocese of St, David's. Pembroke Poor-Law Union contains 


Sat a ghee agri 
broke consists chiefly of one ilong Am Sgr aa street, 
ascending westward to the e, which stands on a bold 
tory about forty feet high. me Seselon of Sever 2, 
came into the possession of Gilbert w, earl of 
t sustained a siege in 1648, when the Royalists 
Laugharne, Powell, and Poyer, held out against Crom- 
by famine to surrender. The circular keep is 75 
i 163 feet in circumference at the base; the walls are 14 
Under the keep is a ious natural cavern called the 
ogan. Henry VIL was born in Pembroke Castle. The important 
wal establishment Pater, or Pembroke dockyard, is described under 
in the article Pempnoxesuire. In the town are—St. Michael's 
Norman date; two other churches of the Establishment ; 
and New Connexion Methodists, Ind ts, 
National schools; and a savings bank. Free 
mar school has been closed for many years. Markets are held 
ednesday and Saturday, and fairs seven times in the year. A 

county court is held. 

ay RROKESHIRE, a maritime county, forming the extreme west 
of South Wales, is bounded E. by the counties of Caermarthen and 
on the other sides by the Irieh and Bristol channels. It 
lies between 51° 36’ and 52° 7’ N. lat., 4° 30’ and 5° 20’ W. long. The 
length from Strumble Head on the north coast to St. Gowan’s Head 
on the south, is 31 miles; the average width from east to west 
hardly exceeds 21 miles, The area is 628 square miles, or 401,691 
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acres. The in _ was 88,044; in 1851 it rca 
Surface, Rivera. —' surface is generally undulating. e 
county is surrounded on three sides by the see, and intersected by the 


The Precelli Mountains, a range running from 
near Fishguard to the borders of C; are about 10 miles 
amen) Cwm the highest summit, is 1754 feet above 

sea, 


The river Ft which forma the northern boundary, runs into the 


sea between Cardigan 
eee aggraghene Salmon abound in the Teivy. The fishermen 
hae in light wicker boats or coracles, covered with skins or 


> re , at the mouth of the Gwain, is about three 
across, from 30 to 70 feet of water and good holding-ground 


ply | towards 


of sand and mud; it is open to the north-west. Off St. David’s Head, 
51° 54’ N. lat., 5° 17’ W. long., are seven rocky islets called the Bishop 
and his Clerks, and to the south-east of these Ramsey Isle. The 
coast here turns to the south, and shortly after forms St. Bride’s Bay, 
about 8 miles broad and as many in depth; the projection of the 
mainland which forms the southern boundary of Bride’s Bay, termi- 
nates southward in the peninsula of Dale, which shelters Milford Haven 
on the west. There are two lighthouses on St. Anne’s Head at the north 
entrance of Milford Haven. This great wstuary is about twenty 
miles in length; the mouth is about two miles wide, and it varies 
from that width to half a mile throughout. It contains numerous 
bays and creeks, completely land-locked, and forms one of the finest 
harbours in the world. Farther south are the Stack Rocks, high 
insulated cliffs which in spring and summer are the resort of innumer- 
able sea-birds : a new tower has been recently erected on the Stack 
for the protection of Pembroke dockyard. On this part of the coast 
are the ancient chapel cell and holy well of-St. Gowan, situated at the 
bottom of aterrific chasm in the rocks, The southern coast presents 
a wild and inhospitable appearance : the carboniferous limestone forms 
precipitous cliffs 150 feet high. Close to the Castle Hill at Tenby, on 
the west shore of Caermarthen Bay, is the small rocky island of St. 
Catherine’s, on which are the ruins of a chapel. Ramsey island lies 
south of St. David’s Head. It rises high out of the sea, is three miles 
long from north to south, about a mile broad, and terminates at each 
end in a precipitous hill. The island is the property of the Bishop of 
St. David's. Falcons and an immense number of sea-birds breed upon 
it; rabbits are plentiful. There is a solitary farm-house on the island. 
Caldy island, 24 miles S. from Tenby, is above a mile long, and about 
half a mile broad, and the greater part of its surface is included in a 
well-cultivated farm. In the reign of He I, Robert de Tours 
founded a priory here, of which there are still some remains. Lime- 
stone is quarried ; oysters, crabs, and lobsters abound round the island. 
Caldy lighthouse bears a stationary light, with two tiers of reflectors. 
St. Margaret's island, which has been separated from Caldy by the 
force of the sea, is perforated by vast caverns; it is reached over a 
ledge of rocks at low water of spring tides. Skomer island contains 
700 acres. There is a farm-house upon it, and multitudes of rabbits, 
Skokham isle, separated from Skomer by Broad Sound, has an area of 
about 200 acres, and is used chiefly as a sheepwalk. Rabbits are 
numerous, 

Pembrokeshire has no rivers of importance. The two rivers Cleddau, 
or Cleddy, are the principal : the eastern branch rises in the Precelli 
Mountains ; the western, in the north-west part of the county, runs 
by Haverfordwest, whence it is navigable for small vessels, and, 
ening we the East Cleddy about five miles below that town, falls 
into Milford Haven. The other rivers are—the Nevern, which empties 
itself into the Bay of Newport, the Gwain at Fishguard, and the Solva 
into St. Bride’s Bay, where it forms a small port, ~ 

The yetion! common roads are—the coach-road from London to 
Pembroke ; the road from Caermarthen to Haverfordwest, St. David's, 
Fishguard, and Newport to Cardigan; the road from Tenby to Pem- 
broke, and from Tenby northward through Narberth. There is a 
railway from the coal-mines at Kingsmoor to the sea at Saundersfoot. 
The South Wales railway runs from Caermarthen westward through 
this county to Haverfordwest. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—If a line be drawn through the centre of 
Pembrokeshire from east to west, we find the stratified rocks north of 
that line composed of slates, grit, and shales; to the south the older 
rocks are surmounted by the Silurian rocks, old red-sandstone, carbon- 
iferous limestone, and coal measures. The whole surface is tly 
diversified by trap-rocks bursting forth in many places, and Giviec 
the structure of the sedimentary deposits. The carboniferous lime- 
stone dips below the millstone-grit, forming a girdle round it in the 
eastern district, but disappears in the west. The great coal-basin of 
South Wales runsacross the county, gradually narrowing as it approaches 
St. Bride’s Bay. The coal is anthracite; it is contained in beds of shale 
and sandstone, overlying millstone-grit and carboniferous limestone. 
The seams vary from three feet to a few inches in thickness, The 
southern part of the county presents a greater extent of carboniferous 
limestone to the view than is anywhere else laid open in Great Britain.’ 
There are numerous funnel-shaped cavities and fissures to which the 
sea has access. Of these the most remarkable is Bosherston Mere, 
near St. Gowan’s Head. Another of these cavities, called the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, and situated in the same neighbourhood, presents a scene 
of the wildest confusion, the waves dashing and bellowing incessantly 
in the bottom and round the interior. Copper-ore has been found in 
amall quantities in the neighbourhood of St. David's. Slate-quarries 
are opened in the Precelli Mountains and near St. David's. Coal is 
the only mineral besides slate which is worked in the county, 

Climate, Soil, Agricultwre—The climate of the southern part of 
Pembrokeshire is mild but damp. The northern part of the county 
has a considerably lower temperature. On the southern part of the 
county the limestone and o!) -sandstone formations afford soils of 
excellent quality ; some districts near St. David's, and along the coast 

i , are well adapted for the growth of barley, but in 
the coal district and the slaty ridge of the Precelli Mountains the land 
is very inferior. The system of agriculture has been improved within 
the last few years, The breed of black cattle, called Castle-Martins, 
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are bought in droves for the supply of the London market. The 


horse are small but much estee The farnis vary in ¢ize from 
80 acres to 800 and 1000 acres, the great rtién being from 100 
to 200 acrea. =The chief crops aré oats, » and potatoes, A good 
deal of butter ie exported. 


.— Petri brokeshite is divided into seven hundreds, 


for the county; one for Pembroke, Tenby, Milford, and Wiston ; and 
one for Haverfordwest, St, David's, Fishguard, and Narberth. The 


1767 to 1851. The river is crested by a bridge of five “arches. 
Besides the church there are chapels for Independents, Baptists, 
and Calvinistic Methodists, The market is held on Thtteday ; fairs 
are held five times a year. A Goutty court is held. Some flanitel is 
manufactured. Hat-making and rope- and sail-snakitig ate carried on. 
Slate abounsls ih the neigh bourh Namerous vesséls are 
in the fisheries and itt the export of corti and butter. Fishgtiard is a 
parlinieptary borough, contributory to the district of Haverfordwest, 
™ & seaport 7 miles B.N.E. from Fishguard, population of 
the parish 1716 in 1851, is situated at the mouth of the Nevert, which 
empties itedlf into the Bay of Newport. There are some remains of 
an ancietit castle, Slates are quarried oh the coast and shipped at 
Newport. There is good salnion-fishing in the Nevern. The market 
is on Friday: fairs are held on June 27th and October 16th. 

Pater, or Pembroke Dock, is situated within a mile of Pembroke, in 
whieh borough it is incladed: populatioi of the ecclesiastical district 
6286 in 1851. The town is heatly built and lighted with gas. It has 
a large market-house. A considerable trade is cartied oh with Ireland 
and America. The royal dockyard was reri6ved in 1814 from Milford 
to this place, The dockyard establishinetits cover 80 acres: they 
include ah arsetial and 12 iron-roofed slips for ship-building ; the whole 
fs surrounded by a high wall and sttongly fortified ; large barracks, 
defended by bastions and a wide and deep ditch, have been recently 
completed. A new church was completed in 1848. There are & chapel 
of ease, chapels for Roman Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, and 
Baptista, National and British schools, and a temperance hall, Markets 
are held on Tuesday and Friday. 

Wiston, a contributory borough in the Pembroke district, is 10 miles 
N, by E. from Pembroke. It is a small place, with a poptlation of 
774; the chief buildings are the parish church ahd a ruined castle, 
A fair is held October 20th. 

The following are some of the more itiportint villages} the popu- 
lations are those of 1851 :— 

Abercastle, « small place, situated on 4 creek 6 miles S.W. from 
Fishguard, has a well-sheltered harbour and somé coasting trade. 
There are some cromlechs afd other primeval renisitis in this 
neighbourhood. a pretty little watering-place on St. 
Bride's Bay, 6 miles W. by 8. from Haverfordwest, is much frequented 
in summer, It is celebrated for the extent and hardiess of its sands, 
and the purity of its water. St. Dogmael’s, population of the parish 
2689, a ey a village on the left bank of the Teivy, is built 
round the of St. Dogmael’s Priory, about two miles from 
Cardigan. The priory Was founded by Martin de Totits; patt of the 
north transept retinins; the a joining patish church was constricted 
with materials from this fine old building. Besides the church there 
are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists (Welsh) and Baptists. 
Kilgerren, population of the parish 1266, a Village consisting of a street 
half a mile in length, is situated on the left bank of the Teivy, about 
4 miles 8.18, from Cardigan. The chief occupation is salion-fishing 
by means of corncles, Slates are extensively quarried. Lafge fuits 
for horses, cattle, &c., are held in August and November. Near the 
village is the majestic ruit of Kilgerran Castle, founded by Gilbert 
Strongbow in 1109. Nevers, 2 miles E. from Newport, on the right 
bank of the Nevern, population 1642, possesses a Norman chiirch 
—— to ny be . + the a is an ancient decorated 
erom of grea uty. tenilersfoot, a ving coal-port, is situated 
on Caermarthen Bay, 8 miles N. from Tenby.” The harbour is pro- 
tected by piers, and connected by tramways with extensive anthracite 
collieries. North of this place are Hean Castle, a modern residence 
and Amroth Castle, n splendid moder mansion, on the site of an old 
feudal structure. Solve, or Solfach, is a small sea-port, 4 miles E. from 
St. David's. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists 
eee of worship. There area National school and a superior 
school called Solva Academy. A small market is held on Frida : 
Stackpol, is a pretty village, situated on the edge of Stackpole Park, 
3 miles 8. from ke. In this park, oné of the finest in Wales, 
stands the mansion of Earl Cawdor. 

Pembrokeshite is in the diocese of St. David's and atchdeaconry of 


Caermarthen, Assizes and quarter sessions are held at Haverford: 
pate ore courts at Fishguard, Haverfordwest, Narberth, and 


History aud Avtiquities.—Giraldtis Cambrensis inforins us that 
Pembrokeshire was conquered in the reign of Hi te J Arnulf de 
Montgomery, Who bitilt the fitst castle of Pem f stakes and 
turf. In the same reign a colony of Fle 


much of their nationality, and the district is hence terined * Little 


Pembrokeshire is fich in dntigttities. Many primeval reriains are 
found about St. David’s Head, atid in the west of the pepe A amie 
several Danish enéitipiiehts may be see Se . 

thplace of 


Henry VIL, is notived under Pembroke. To the feudal st e 
already mentioned in. this article we add the followitig :—M ik oo 
Castle, near Tetiby, sittated among hills overlooking a wild and broken 
coast termitiated by St. Gowan’s se PR founded by a Norman 
Cae ores, Wi yas bet nore ie 1140 At Lanyhe ee roke, 
Cambreénsis, Who was borii here . ear i 
are the remains of an episcopal palate alienated to Haney Mh 
by him granted to Walter Deveretix, afterwatils Viscount , 
Carew Castle, on the road from Tertby to Pembroke, stands on a gentle 
elevation above a creck of Milford Haven. The state ented 
chapel, and the great hall, 102 feet by 20 feet, are lighted 
lofty mullioned windows, ahd ate it good Pipa etme 7 near the 
entrance is & room 80 fect by 80 feet. On the left of beng 
a sl 


the village of Carew, is a lofty andient stone 
remarkable beauty. 

Statistics; Religious Worship and Education.—Ih the 
county (the population of which in 1851 was 84,472, being 96 
than that of the county ort there were 317 plates of 
1851, of which 186 belonged to the Church of England, 62 to Me 
dists, 59 to Independents, and_ 50 to Baptists. total number of 
sittings provided was 67,004. The number of day scliools was 184, 
with 8079 scholars ; of Sunday schools 179, with 14,846 olars; and 
of evening schools for adults 2, with 31 scholars. A mechanics t 
at Pembroke Dock had 276 members, with a library of 200 A 
and @ li and scientific institute at Haverfordwest had 120 mem- 
bers, with a library of 40 volumes. In 1853 thie eet ee 
sa¥ings banks at Haverfordwest aid Pembtoké, The total amount 
éwing to depositors on November 20th 1853 was 106,9530. 18e, 4d. 
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ESSALY. 1 

PENISTONA, Wett Riding of Yorkshite, a matket-town and the 
seat of & Poor-Law Union, in thé parish of 8, is pss 
the right bank of the river Don, in 53° 31’ N. lat., 1° 88’ W. long, 
distant 17 miles 8.8,W. from Wakefield, 175 milés N.N.W. Pe 
by road, dnd 176 miles by the Great Northern and Munchester, Shef: 
field and Lindolishire railways. The popiilatioh of the township of 
Penistoné in 1851 was 802. The livitig is a vicarage in the arch 
conty of Craven and diseese of Ripon. Penistone Poor-Law Union 
contains 15 parishes aiid townships, with an area of 83,846 — and 
& population ih 1851 of 13,214. Penistétie church is a neat building, 
and there are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Indepe 
and Quakers. The Gratninar school, founded in 1604, is free for 
to all boys in the parish; it has an income from endowment of 1 
a ews and had 50 scholars in 1852. Thete is a Free school wo 
The tiarket, whith is chiefly for cittle, is held weekly on Th y3 
there ate five yearly fairs, 5 one, 

PENKRIDGE, Staffordshire, a village and thé seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Penkridge, is situated on the right bank of the 
tiver Penk, in 52° 43’ N. lat, 3°'6’ W. long., distant 6 miles S. from 
Stafford, 181 miles N.W. from London by road, and 136 miles by the 


‘North-Western railway. The population of the township of 


in 1851 was 2663. The living is a perpetual curacy in the ¢ 
conry of Stafford and diocese of Lichfield. Penkridge Poot-Law ! 
contains 21 parishes aiid townships, with an area of 68,369 , and 
a population in 1851 of 16,541. Penkridge chiefly consists of two 
streets leading down to the bridge over the Petk, before reachin 
which they unite: the lower part of the village is subject to frequen! 
inundations. There are here the parish church, a chapel for Inde- 
ndents, and a National schovl. ‘Three yeat'ly fairs are held; ote of 
hem a cattle-fuir, and ahothér a large horse-fair, ° 
PENMAENMAWR. [CAgrMAntitensiine.] 
PENNAIR, bye . : 
PENNSYLVANIA, one of the most poptilous and wealthy of the 
United States of North America, lies between 39° 43’ anid 42° N. lat., 
and 74° 40’ and 80° 86’ W. long. ‘It is bounded E. by the state of 
New Jersey; N.E. and N. by that of New York; NW. for 40 miles 
by Lake Erie; W. by the state of Ohio; S,W. by Virginia; 8. by 
land; and 8.E. by Delaware, Its form is that of a parallefogrann, 
with « length from east to west of 805 miles, and a width of 155 miles. 
The aten is about 47,000 square miles. The population in 1850 
2,811,786 (of whom 53,626 were free coloured persons), or 49419 
the square mile. The inhabitants being all free, the federal 
sentative population is the suine as the entire poptilation iu 1850; this, 
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according to the present ratio of representation,-entitles the state to 
send 25 representatives to Congress. To the Senate, like each of the 

other states, Pennsylvania sends 2 representatives. , 
_ Surface, Soil, Climate, Productions—The Alleghany or Appalachian 
Mountains cover more than one-half of the surface of this state. The 
of which the mountain system consists run in the general 
direction of the whole system, south-south-west and north-north-east; 
and along the southern boundary-line of the state their width hardly 
falls short of 100 miles. But north of 40° N. lat. the eastern ridges 
to the east-north-east, while the western ranges continue in a 
orth-east course, and thus between 41° and 42° N. lat. the two 
outer ridges of the mountains are 200 miles apart. This mountain 
_ egion occupies the middle and above half of the state, and to the 
ao and north-west of it extend two hilly regions exhibiting 

i t natural features. ‘ 
1. The South-Bastern Region extends along the Delaware River as far 
north as 41° N. lat, and along the boundary of Maryland as far west 
as 78° W. 1 Its north-western border is formed by the eastern 
ridge of the flue Mountains. This region forms a portion of the 
Atlantic slope; the surface, while generally undulating or hilly, rising 
adually from the south-east to the north-west, and near the foot of 
Blue emg oa ad an elevation of between 200 and 300 feet 
sea. About 15 miles from the Blue Mountains is the con- 


ight near the southern boundary, but farther east exhibits frequent 
r s. This ridge terminates on the banks of the Delaware at 
mouth of the Lehigh River. Along the Delaware the soil is a 
sandy loam, not distinguished by fertility, but well cultivated on 
ot of the ready market afforded by the navigable river and the 


i 


i 


iladelphia, Farther inland the soil improves considerably 
fertility. The climate of this region resembles that of England, 
c that the changes are more sudden and greater, and the summers 
tter and the winters colder, than in England. The mean annual 
—— varies between 54° and 50° according to the elevation of 
he country. Sudden changes of temperature, extending to 20 or 30 

rees, are not uncommon at any season. During the winter months 
eS sent deal of frost-and snow. Rain is abundant all the year 
und. mean annual fall ig 38 inches. The greatest quantity 
falls in the summer months, from June to September. In this region 
cultivated the grains of England, with maize and much buckwheat. 

Pp, flax, tobacco, and esculent plante thrive very well. The 
wechards chiefly produce apples, and cherries; the other fruits 
are less cultivated. In some tered places there are extensive 


i 


3 


Pa canly io the ralddle of the ountain regi the highest and 
moun region runs the an 
the ranges of the Alleghany Mountains. In the southern 
of Pennsylvania it forms the watershed between the rivers, 
descend eastward to the Potomac and Susquehanna, and west- 
ard to the Ohio; but north of 41° N, lat., where it inclines to the 
the continuity is broken by the upper branches of the 
Susquehanna. The summit of this range is broad and nearly of equal 
elevation, being destitute of peaks. Its elevation above the sea, south 
of 41° N. lat, seems to vary 


to be the 
the Delaware, The valleys inclosed 
by several ridges rise in elevation as they approach the main 
sy range i the most easterly being hardly more than 300 feet 
the sea- Both the ridges and the valleys are comparatively 


A coc yng on an average only three miles in width. The 
ies of 


) ridges are steep, and the valleys much depressed and 
. mountain region weat of the main range consists, south of 
1° N. lat., of two valleys and two ranges, called the Laurel 


and the Chestnut Ridge. The valleys are about 1000 feet above 

and the ranges rise some 700 or 800 feet above them. 

The soil of this region ia in general poor and stony, though the valleys 
contain some alluvial tracts of great fertility, but of inconsiderable 
extent. The winters are very cold and of long duration ; the snow 
covers the fn for several months. The springs are wet; and the 


summers, 1 hot, af comparatively short duration. Maize does 
not in most , and is only planted to be consumed before it 
gets ripe; wheat is only cultivated in sheltered places. The most 


common grains are rye and oats. The vegetables generally raised are 
peas, paranips, carrots, onions, shallots, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
eabbages. uncultivated portion of this region, which compre- 
hends the greater part, is chiefly covered with forests, On the higher 
ue Tidges the mountaius are covered with Conifer, as pitch, 

spruce, and white pines and cedars. In the valleys are oak and chest- 
by Pia he soil is subject to inundations, sycamores. West 

L i the forests are mainly composed of the broad- 


leaved laurel, rhododendron, and Magnolia acuminata, mixed with 
chestnut-trees and some oaks. 

The table-land of Pennsylvania, on the mountain region north of 
41° N. lat., consists, as already observed, of wide broken plains with 
some ridges and some extensive swamps. The highest part of the 
table-land is contiguous to the boundary-line of New York, and rises 
to an elevation of about 1300 feet, with a few vidges which are a few 
hundred feet higher. Along the water-courses the table-land is de- 
pressed, sometimes above a hundred feet, and in these districts alone 
rye, oats, and some vegetables are cultivated. There are however 
extensive pastures on the higher parts. The climate is still more 
severe than it is between the ridges farther south, as the low ridges 
cannot shelter the plains against the prevailing north-west winds. 
The forests of the higher land are almost entirely composed of Coné- 
Sere, but they do not contain many timber-trees, the stony soil being 
too poor for their growth. In the depressions and along the rivers 
are sugar-maple, black walnut, elm, and beach. 

3. The North-Western Region constitutes the most eastern portion 

of the plain which slopes from the base of the Alleghany Mountains 
westward to the banks of the Mississippi. Near the foot of the moun- 
tains it is from 900 to 1000 feet above the sea, and where it approaches 
the boundary-line of Ohio it is still nearly 700 feet abave it, in the 
valley of the Ohio, but much higher farther northward, where it pre- 
serves the elevation of fram 900 to 1000 feet to the very boundary- 
line. The surface of this region is undulating, the ascents being 
gentle and the upper part of the eminences broad, with a rounded 
outline, except along the water-courses of the larger rivers, where the 
ascent is rather steep. The soil varies very much: in many places 
there are large tracts with a poor and stony soil; in others, especially 
along the rivers, there are fertile tracts. The climate does not mate- 
rially differ from that of the south-eastern region, except that the 
winters are colder, and the quantity of rain which falls is not quite so 
great. In the southern districts cultivation has made considerable 
| and the country presents a pleasing variety of fields and 
oresta. All the grains of the south-east region are raised in abun- 
dance, and the oriovia produce great quantities of fruit, especially 
apples and cherries. The forests consist chiefly of oak and sugar-maple. 
The northern districts are almost entirely covered with forests, con- 
sisting of hemlock, spruce, and Weymouth pine, which attains a great 
size, intermixed with beech, birch, and sugar-maple. 

Hydvography ; Communications, —The most important river of 
Pennsylvania is the Delaware, which is navigable by large ships to 
Philadelphia, and by sloops to Trenton, 130 miles from its mouth. 

ELAWARE.] The Susquehanna rises in two branches on the table- 

nds of Peunsylvania and New York, of which the eastern branch 
originates near 74° 40‘ W. long., and the western near 78° 40’ W. long., 
and consequently more than 200 miles from each other. The eastern 
and principal branch has its source in Lake Otsego, near the western 
declivity of the Tuscarora Mountains in New York, traverses the 
table-land of New York in a south-western and wéstern direction, and 
after a course of about 140 miles enters Pennsylvania, and is soon after- 
wards joined by the Tioga River, which collects its waters on the 
table-land farther west, and flows about 30 miles. From the junction 
with the Tioga it flows about 130 miles south-east, and afterwards south- 
west, to its junction with the western branch. This western branch, 
which is exclusively a river of Pennsylvania, originates in the moun- 
tainons tract south of 41° N. lat., and after a northern and eastern 
course of about 140 miles, it turns southward about 25 miles and joins 
the eastern branch above Sunbury. After the union of the two 
branches, the Susquehanna runs southward for about 50 miles, 
traversing by narrow valleys five or six of the ridges, which here lie 
between the table-land and the south-eastern region. Before it reaches 
the lower country it receives on its right bank the Jargest of its 
affluents, the Juniata, which rises on the western declivity of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and runs in a circuitous course for about 150 
miles, collecting in its way by far the greater part of the waters in the 
eastern part of the mountain region south of 41° N. lat. After having 
left the mountain region above Harrisburg, the Susquehanna is joined 
by the Swatara Creek, whose course hardly exceeds 50 miles, and by 
several other amall streams. The course of the Susquehanna through 
the south-eastern region is about 170 miles; its entire course is some- 
what under 450 miles. Itis navigable by sloops forabout 5 miles; but 
above that navigation is impracticable, owing to the rapidity of the 
current and the numerous rocky ledges which form numerous rapids. 
Its waters however have been rendered available by the construction 
of canals. Some of the affluents of the Susquehanna, as the Tioga, 
Juniata, and Swatara, are navigable for small boats, at least a con- 
siderable part of the year, when the rivers are full. 

The western part of the state is drained by the two principal 
branches of the Ohio, the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers. 
[Mississtret River, vol. iii. col. 821.) Both of these rivers are navi- 
gable for boats during several months of the year. The Ohio, also 
noticed under Mississirrt River, is formed by the junction of these 
two streams, and runs westward about 40 miles through Pennsylvania; 
it is joined from the north by the Big Beaver River, which is navigable 
for boats as far as the boundary-line between Pennsylvania and the 
Ohio. 


Pennsylvania has a most extensive system of canals, by which the 
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water 
Philade} New Y: and the Atlantic on the other. The 
= cage Bape Ben t valleys of the interior. 


ew York. The longest lines are those carried quite across 
the state, from Philadelphia westward by Harrisburg to Pittsburg, 
and thence to Crestline in Ohio; and the unfinished series intended 
to from Philadephia north-westward by way of Sunbury to Lake 
Erie; while other main and junction lines of considerable length and 
connect all the leading towns of the state with each other, 
with the towns on the lines of railway belonging to the neigh- 
bouring states. On the Ist of January 1555, there were in Pennsylvania 
1902 miles of railway in operation, and 1400 miles in progress or pro- 
The number of railways was 69; but many of these are 
short mineral Hines constructed for conveying the coal, &c., 

from the pits to the weer passenger —_ cs h . 

, Mineralogy, &e.— us and metamorphic rocks occupy 
Seicetern portion of The state. In the extreme south-east 
angle they are chiefly of granite, sienite, &c.; but north of these the 
prevalent rocks of this series are of gneiss, mica-schist, talcose slate, 
crystalline limestone, &c. ; whilst veins of copper trap occur in several 
— Bordering these on the west and north is a belt of Lower 

urian strata, which stretches across the state from Maryland to 
the Delaware above Trenton, and consists of thick beds of dark reddish- 
brown argillaceous sandstone, compact limestone, and over all slaty 
clayn, West and north of this series and following its outline is a 
narrower belt of Upper Silurian strata, consisting chiefly of light gray 
limestones. these occur widely extended strata of Devonian 
rocks. These occupy the middle and north-eastern part of the state, 
attain a depth of some 14,000 feet, and consist of very fossiliferous 
sandstones, thick beds of marl and clay, and surmounting all strata of 
very deep red-sandstone, caer ae to the Old Red-Sandstone of 
Wales and Scotland, The whole of the western half of Pennsylvania 
belongs to the Carboniferous system—a portion of the great coal-field 
of the Alleghanies, The Lower Carboniferous strata are chiefly repre- 
sented by red schist and siliceous conglomerate, and form a narrowish 
band west of the Devonian rocks, and between them and the Upper 
Carboniferous strata, or coal-measures, which occupy the entire 
remaining portion of the state, and recur in detached patches through- 
out the district assigned to the Devonian formation; it is indeed 
among these detached portions that the most productive coal-mines 
occur. The Upper Carboniferous strata consist chiefly of conglo- 
merate as the base of the formation, and above carboniferous limestone, 
sandstone, and clay-slates, with veins of true coal, both bituminous and 
anthracite. 

Rich as Pennsylvania is in minerals, by far the most important is 
coal, The anthracite coal is found in the greatest papery | between 
the Blue Ridge and the me eyo River, and chiefly in the Lehigh 
and Lackawanna valleys. ¢ richest mines are near Mount Carbon 
or Pottsville, on the Schuylkill, and near Mauch Chunk on the 
Lehigh, where beds occur above 40 feet thick, and are worked in the 

air, the overlying sandstone, 40 feet thick, having been removed 
bodily from the top of the hill. The quantity of coal extracted from 
the Schuylkill field in 1851 amounted to 2,178,584 tons, Other very 
productive beds of anthracite occur in the Meee | valley and else- 
where. The bituminous coal-fields of Pennsylvania lie in the western 

of the state, where the coal is found in beds varying in thickness 

an inch to six feet and upwards; and it is noteworthy that the 
coal becomes progressively bituminous as we advance westward in the 
state. The coal-lands of Pennsylvania are said to occupy above 15,000 
square miles, or nearly one-third of the entire area of the state. The 
quantity of coal now annually obtained from the coal-mines or quarries 
of Penusylvania averages nearly 6,000,000 tons, of which about 
1,300,000 tons are bituminous, 

Next in value to the coal is the iron-ore, which is abundant all over 
the state, but the more valuable kinds especially so in the bituminous 
coal districts of Pittsburg, where it has long been very extensively 
worked. Nearly half of iron manufactured in the United States 
is said to be obtained from Pennsylvania, Copper-ore is worked in 
various places of good quality. h argentiferous lead-ore is also 
obtained. Some zinc is found. Salt-springs are common all over the 
region of the bituminous coal. Wherever the earth in this region has 
been penctrated to any considerable depth, salt water has been found, 
and there are salt-works on a large scale on the Conemaugh, an 
affluent of the Aller y, and one or two other rivers. Saline and 
other medicinal —— in various places have of late been much 
resorted to by invalids during the summer season. Marble of beautiful 
variety and excellent texture, granite, and other excellent building 
stones are largely quarried. Slate and limestone abound in some places, 

The climate, the —— agricultural productions, forest trees, &c., 

D in describing the different sections of the 
cereals are wheat, maize, and oats; but rye and 
buckwheat are also ly raixed. Of other food crops potatoes are 
the principal. The culture of tobacco appears to be greatly on the 


| increase, Maple sugar is very eXtensively made, ‘There 
large quantities of horses, cattle, and swine in the state, 
numbers decreased considerably between the censuses of 1840 and 
1850. The -horses of Pennsylvania are of extraordinary size 
and stre cattle are generally of a good breed. ep are 
kept in most parts, but the wool is not fine. The wild animals have 
much diminished. The elk has entirely disappeared, and the deer 
ins to be scarce, In the northern and less cultivated districts are 
still found the brown bear, the wolf, wild cat, &c.; also squirrels, 
rabbits, hares, and minxes. Among the birds, the wild turkey is the 
Several kinds of fish are plentiful in the rivers, as salmon, 
trout, carp, shad, &c. “wit 
Manufactures, Commerce, &c.—Pennsylvania is one of the chief 
manufacturing states of the Union. Though the manufactures of 
wodllen, and linen stuffs are less extensive than those of New Yi 
and Massachusetts, those of iron are by far the most extensive in the 
Union, amounting indeed in value to more than one-third of — 


south-east, and Armstrong, 

Luzerne counties, Railwa 

for the mre, Many of the Obio and 
t 


west region, There are 
stockings, potash, tobacco, earthenware, china, candles, &. 
The distilleries are on a large scale; but New York alone brews a 
“— quantity of ale. . 
ennsylvania ranks fourth among the states of the Union in respect 
to foreign commerce. Philadelphia is the only sea- in the state 
feces Fe the only place through which foreign commerce 
is carried on. The exports during the year ending June 30, 
amounted to 6,527,996 dollars, of which 6,255,229 dollars were 
domestic produce. The imports during the same period amounted to 
18,834,410 dollars, of which 10,454,563 dollars were carried in 


ed in 
American vessels and 8,379,847 dollars in foreign vessels. The 
entrances during 1850 were—352 American vessels of the aggregate 


burden of 100,009 tons, and 185 foreign vessels of the aggregat 
burden of 32,361 tons, The clearances during 1850 amounted to 479 
vessels, of the aggregate burden of 111,618 tons. The total tonna 
owned in the state in 1850 was 257,939 tons, of which by far the greate 
number were employed in the inland and coasting ren be During the 
year ending June 30, 1850, there were built in the state 191 vessels, 
of the te burden of 31,539 tons; of these 56 were rers 
102 sloops and canal boats, 28 schooners, 4 brigs, and only one a ship, 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Pennsylvania is divided into 63 counti: 
21 in Eastern and 42 in Western Pennsylvania, Harrisburg is the 
political capital; but Philadelphia is the chief city and the commercial 
metropolis, and Pittsburg the principal seat of the iron manufactures 
of the state. PumapELruta forms the subject of a separate article ; 
some of the other more important towns are noticed below; the 
population is that of 1850 :— ' + 

Harrisburg, the capital, occupies an elevated site on the left bank 
of the Susquehanna, in 40° 16’ N, lat., 76° 50’ W. long., 110 miles N. 
from Washington: population, 7834. The chief public buildings are 
the capital, or state house, a large and costly edifice of the Ionic 
order; the court-house, prison, several churches, schools, &c, Con- 
siderable manufactures are carried on. A handsome covered br 
nearly 3000 feet long crosses the Susquehanna here. Like almost 
every other town of any consequence in the state, Harrisburg has 
ample railway and canal facilities. ~ : 

ittsburg, the chief town of Western Pennsylvania, is a city and 

_ of entry;-it stands at the confluence of the I 


46,601. The city is regularly laid out, well supplied with wat€r, an 
lighted by gas ; the wide streets are lined with well-built houses; and 
several handsome bridges cross both rivers. Among the 
buildings are the court-house, a large and costly Doric structure; a 
spacious Roman Catholic cathedral; about 80 churches, some of con- 
siderable architectural pretensions; the western university of Penn- 
sylvania ; several schools; a museum; market-houses; besides banks, 
hotels on a very sumptuous scale, railway stations, &c. The manu- 
facturing establishments are very numerous, and of magnitude ; 
and Pittsburg boasts of being known as the Birmingham of America. 
The chief manufactures are of iron. There are very large rolling- 
mills, foundries of bar- and pig-iron, nails and other coarse ; 
locks, latches, mills, tools, springs, gun-barrels, &c, The other y 
manufacturing establishments are of glass, soda, potash, Whiteland 
&c.; with breweries, saw- and grist-mills, &o, A w 


i 


coal are obtained in the immediate vicinity of the city. Besides th: 
commercial facilities afforded by the Ohio, which fe na’ le to 
Pittsburg by steamers of large size, the city is connected with Lake 
Erie and the Atlantic by canal and railway. Alleghany City, on the 


onongahela rivers, which uniting here form the Ohio: population, 


and retail trade is also carried.on. Great quantities of bituminous 
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nots side of the Alleghany River, population 21,262, is really a 
sw of Pittsburg, with which it is in almost every respect closely 
identified: and the same may be said of Birmingham (population 
3732), and South Pittsburg (1883), on the opposite bank of the 
Monongahela. Alleghany City contains the western penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania ; 30 churches; and has extensive manufactories of iron, 
hardware, cutlery, glass, cotton goods, &c. 

Carbondale, on the left bank of Lackawanna Creek, 120 miles N.E. 
from Harrisburg, population 4945, is the centre of a busy coal-mining 
district, and contains some considerable iron-works. Carlisle, 22 miles 
W.S.W. from Harrisburg, population 4581, is a busy manufacturing 
town, and the seat of a United States barracks and cavalry school, 
and of Dickinson college. Chambersbwrg, on an affluent of the Potomac, 
45 miles S.W. from Harrisburg, population 3335, is one of the busiest 
places in the centre of the southern part of the state, and contains 
some good buildings. Columbia, on the left bank of the Susquehanna, 
25 miles S.E. from Harrisburg, population 4140, carries on an extensive 
river trade, and contains the county buildings, 13 churches, &c. The 
Susquehanna is here crossed by a bridge 5690 feet long. Dannville, at 
the confluence of the Mahoning Creek with the Susquehanna, popu- 
lation 3302, is also a place of considerable trade. Zaston, at the junction 
of the h River with the Delaware, 95 miles E.N.E. from Harris- 
burg, population 7250, is one of the rising towns of Pennsylvania, 
being the centre of a great internal trade, and having been made the 
point of junction of several important lines of railway, and three 
canals, town is regularly laid out with broad streets, and a 
spacious central square; and contains besides the county buildings, 
several churches and schools, Lafayette college, &c. Considerable 


_ manufactures are carried on, and there are extensive deposits of iron 


in the vicinity, but the principal trade at present perhaps is in flour, 
corn, meal, and whiskey. rie, a port of entry on Presque Isle Bay, 
Lake Erie, 220 miles N.W. from Harrisburg: population, 5858. The 
harbour is a good and safe one, but the place has until the last few 
years made very slow progress owing to the thinness of the population 
of the surrounding country, and the want of good lines of communi- 
cation. Since however it has been connected by the state railways 
with the leading towns of this and the neighbouring states and the 
Atlantic ports, it has rapidly advanced in trade and population, and 
bably in 1855 ly twice as many inhabitants as it pos- 

prod = 1850. Germantown ; Kensington (Puttapetrnta). Lancaster, 
35 miles S.E. from Harrisburg, population 12,369, is a well-built and 
flourishing town, the seat of extensive industrial establishments, and 
the centre of an important line of traffic between the interior and the 
sea-coast. It contains county court buildings, numerous churches 
and schools, Franklin college, banks, railway depdts, large hotels, 
mills, distilleries, cotton factories, iron-works, 

, on the right bank of the Lehigh, 75 miles N.E. 
from Harris! population 2557, is chiefly noteworthy as the capital 
of one of the principal anthracite mining districts. The village contains 
some good public buildings, banks, &c.; and some large iron-works. 
immediate vicinity is the celebrated Maunch Chunk coal mine, 


F 


_ Inthe 
1 ey, which occupies the summit of a hill, and is reached by an 


¢ 700 feet long with a rise of 200 feet. ee Kee Y 
eLPHIA.} Norristown, on the left bank of the uylkill, 
miles E.S.E. from Harrisburg, population 6024, possesses a great 
amount of water power, which is rendered available for several 
extensive factories. A handsome bri spans the river, and a canal 
and railways afford ample facilities for the transit of goods, &c. 
Northern Liberties ; Oxford [Puttapgtruta)], Phoenixville, on the left 
bank of the Schuylkill, 73 miles K.S.E. from Harrisburg, population 
engaged in the manufacture of iron and iron-ware, 

Pottsville, on the right bank of the Schuylkill, 45 miles N.E. from 


_ Harrisburg, population 7515, is the capital of an important coal- and 


mining district. There are extensive iron-works, machine and 
— breweries, &c.; and the place has abundant canal and 
ry fa Reading, on the left bank of the Schuylkill, 55 miles 

E. from Harrisburg, population 15,743, is a well-built town founded in 
1748. Many of the public buildings are of a superior character, and 
there are very extensive iron-works, cotton factories, hat manufactories, 


Garden (Puttapetpuia). Tamaqua, on the Little Schuylkill, 
58 N.E. from Harrisburg, population 3080, is another busy coal- 
village. Washington, on the Chartier Creek, 170 miles W. from 
Harris po ion 2662, is the seat of Washington College, and 
has i manufoctures. Westchesler, 70 miles E.S.E. from 


and a place of considerable trade. York, 
is regularly laid atenain pathic belldings 
ly laid out, contains seve me public buildings, 
aay had extensive manufactures. : ¥ 
Government, History, dc.—The constitution of the State of Penn- 
was framed in 1776 upon the base of that originally drawn 


Boring breweries, grist and saw-mills, lumber yards, &c. Southwark ; 
m 


sylvania 
_ up by William Penn. This was subsequently amended, and in 1838 


entirely remodelled. The present amended constitution dates from 
1850. yy it the right of voting is vested in Lg dep white citizen 
nited wcaeanggl “waged age, who shall have resided in the 

@ legislature consists of a Senate of not 

nor more than one-third the number of repre- 


sentatives (now of 33 members), who are elected for three years; and 
a House of Representatives of not less than 60 nor more than 100 
(at present 100) members, who are elected annually. The governor is 
elected for three years. The judges are also elected by the people; 
the judges of the supreme court for 15 years, of the other courts for 
10 and 5 years, The public funded debt of the state on December 1st 
1854 was 39,750,000 dollars. The total revenue of the state for the 
year ending December 1st 1854 was 6,666,000 dollars; the expenditure 
was 5,425,000, dollars. The state militia in 1852 was composed of 
13,328 men, of whom 212 were commissioned officers. Since 1844 
the sum of 200,000 dollars has been annually appropriated by the 
state for the support of schools. The whole number of schools in the 
state in 1853 was 9703 with 286,105 male, and 238,535 female scholars. 
There are 9 colleges, and 14 theological, medical, and law schools in 
the state, A large’ part of the population of Pennsylvania, especially 
in the middle and western districts, are Germans; they retain the use 
of their language, and a considerable number of newspapers in German 
are printed and circulated in the state. 

The first settlements on the shores of Chesapeake Bay were made 
by the Swedes in 1627. The Dutch took possession of the Swedish 
colony in 1658, but were obliged to cede it to the English in 1664. 
Several dispersed settlements had been formed along both sides of 
Chesapeake Bay, The country was granted by Charles II. in 1681 to 
William Penn, who considered it just to buy from the original pos- 
sessors, the Indians, what had been granted by the king of England. 
In 1682 he founded the town of Philadelphia, and published a ‘ Frame 
of Government,’ which was confirmed by an assembly of the people 
at Chester, in December, 1682. The humane principles on which the 
constitution and laws of Penn were based, attracted numerous colonists 
to this country from most parts of Europe, especially from Germany. 
They all settled however in the south-east region, whilst the Indians 
remained in undisturbed possession of the north-west region. The 
French, advancing from Canada, got possession of this back country, 
and in 1752 built Fort Duquesne, the name of which was changed 
to Pittsburg after it was taken by the British. In 1774 the delegates 
of the colonies assembled in Philadelphia, declared against the right 
of the English parliament to tax the colonies, which may be considered 
as the declaration of war; and it was at Philadelphia that, in 1776, 
the representatives of the 13 states adopted and promulgated the 
‘Declaration of Independence.’ The seat of the federal government 
was at Philadelphia till 1800, when it was removed to Washington. 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States; Lippincott, New and 
Complete Gazetteer; Seventh Census of the United States; Rogers, 
Geological Survey of the State of Pennsylvania; Marcou; Lyell; 
Ansted; American Almanac, 1855.) 

PENNYCUICK. [Eprysvrcnsuire.] 

PENOBSCOT. [Marnz, U. 8.] 

PENRITH, Cumberland, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Penrith, is situated in a fertile vale at the south 
extremity of Inglewood Forest, in 54° 40’ N. lat., 2° 45’ W. long., 
distant 17 miles S. by E. from Carlisle, 283 miles N.N.W. from London 
by road, and 282 miles by the North-Western’ and Lancaster and Car- 
lisle railways. The town is under the management of a Local Board 
of Health. The population of the town of Penrith in 1851 was 6668, 
The living is a vicarage, with the curacy of Trinity annexed, in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Carlisle. Penrith Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 39 parishes and townships, with an area of 181,236 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 22,307. 

enrith is an ancient town, situated at the foot of a hill, and contains 
many well-built houses. The town is lighted with gas. The parish 
church is a spacious Grecian building, after the model of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, London ; it was rebuilt, except the tower, in 1720. In the 
churchyard is an ancient monument consisting of two pyramidal stones 
about 12 feet high. A new church in the style of the 13th century, 
consecrated in 1850, and chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independ- 
ents, United Presbyterians, Quakers, and Roman Catholics are in the 
town. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1564 by Queen Elizabeth, 
had 21 scholars in 1852, of whom two were free scholars. There are 
also in Penrith, Free, National, British, Industrial, and Infant schools; 
a school supported by the Wesleyan Methodists ; a mechanics institute 
and reading-room, and a savings bank. Tuesday is the market-day. 
Several cattle fairs are held in the course of the year. There is here 
a house of correction. A county court is held in the town. In olden 
times Penrith was several times pillaged, and twice burned by the 
Scots. The Beacon, which stands on a high mount about a mile 
from the town, commands a view of the country for more than 100 
miles in circumference. 

PENRYN, Cornwall, a market-town and municipal and parliamentary 
borough, in the parish of Gluvias, is situated in 50° 9’ N. lat., 5°.6’ W. 
long, distant 30 miles S.S.W. from Bodmin, and 266 miles W.S.W. 
from London. The population of the municipal borough of Penryn 
in 1851 was 3959; that of the parliamentary borough is included in 
the return for the united borough of Penryn and Falmouth, The 
borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, of whom one 
is mayor; and in conjunction with Falmouth returns two members to 
the Imperial Parliament. The living of Gluvias is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry of Cornwall and diocese of Exeter. P 

Penryn was made a market-town in 1258, and was incorporated by 

I 


aus PENSA, 


James L. in 1619. The town is built on a low hill, which projects 
harbour, dividing the 


 acnpeoan § There are in Penryn an Episcopal 
worship for W: Methodists and Inde and National 
schoole. The is held on Saturday, and five annual fairs for 
eattle are held. ° 


government of Roasia in Asia, It is bounded 
E. by Simbirsk, 8S. by Saratoff, and 8.W. 
W. by Tamboff. It lies between 53” and 54° N. lat., 42° 20’ and 


45° 20° The lation in 1846 was 1,087,200, of whom 
See ae at Relea af te Greek Church, The surface of the 
country is slightly undulating, and its character is a plain. 


The most important rivers are the Soura and the Mokcha. 
Soura, which rises in Saratoff, enters Pensa to the south of the 
town, traverses the eastern part of the government and enters 
The Mokcha rises in the government itself, waters the 
north-east part of it, and after running northward turns to the west, 
and enters the ronment of Tamboff. The government of Pensa 
contains six l lakes, The climate is temperate and very agreeable 
in summer, but the winter is rather cold ; the sky is clear and the air 


healthy. , 

"The soil t extremely fertile, and the produée includes corn, hemp; 
flax, potatoes, and fruit. The forests are of vast extent. There are 
still wild-deer and a great quantity of game, but the fur-bearing 
animals have disappeared. The chief occupations of the inhabitants 
are grazing and agriculture. Bees are reared in considerable numbers. 
The fisheries are of little importance. The mineral kingdom furnishes 
a little iron, vitriol, sulphur, and millstones. 

There are few extensive manofactures. But the country people 
manufacture coarse linen and woollen-cloth, and all kinds of articles 
for their own use. There is a manufactory of blankets and carpets 
at the vi of Jela. The distilling of brandy is carried on to a 

great t. The trade is chiefly carried on by land, ro tees A 
with ischnei-No . Annual fairs are held at Pensa, Nischnei- 
and - The exports are corn, flour, brandy, soap, wax, 
potashes, wool, sail-cloth, carpets, blankets, wooden-ware, &c. 
th respect to public instruction Pensa is under the university of 
but the schools are few in number. The only printing-office 
belongs to the crown. There are in the government about 600 churches, 
of which 11 are cathedrals, 5 monks’ convents, and 1 nunnery. The 
Tartar mosques are to the number of 70, of which about 40 are of the 
first class. 

Penea, the capital of the government, is built on an eminence at the 
conflax of the Pensa and the Soura, in 53° 7’ N. lat. 44° 50’ E. long, 


other churches and a cathedral. The houses are of wood. The 
population is about 11,000, At Nischnei-Lomoff (7000 inhabitants) a 
great annual fair is held from the Ist to the 16th of July; the chief 
articles sold are leather, furs, wax, drags, and colonial produce, 
Saransk, at the conflux of the Saranga and the Insara, has nearly 
9000 inhabitants, 9 churches, 2 cath and a convent of monks, 


Tt is a very thri little town. 
PENSACOLA. RIDA.] 
PENSFORD. MERSETSHIRE, | 
PENSHURST. [Kent. 
PENTINA. [Anrvzzo. 
PENTLAND FRITH. ([Carraxess; Onxnny Istanps.] 


© liv’ 
deaconry of Cornwall 
Ui ps, with an area of 65,022 


most westerly town in England. It received a 
ebarter for a market and a fair in 1332, ual wae incorporated by 
James I. in 1615, The town is situated on the north-western shore 
of Mount’s Bay, and has much increased of late years; it is lighted 
with gas. There are in Penzance a parochial chapel, rebuilt in 836 ; 
a rietary c! erected in 1843, in the early English style; places 
of rey hed ealeyan and Association Methodists, Inde endents, 
Baptista, Roman Catholics, and Jews; a Grammar school, which had 
18 scholars in 1851; National schools, and a savings bank. Quarter 
and petty seasions anda cquoty eourt are held. The town hall, recently 
built, ds suriacuated with Wimadeonss cupola; its eastern front consists 
of » pediment supported by-four noble columns, Penzance possesses 


lie 1i , a Society of Natural and and 
oe calberal Sebety. This town is.also tat of the Raya 
Geological Society of wall, whose museum contains an 2 


collection of minerals, The climate of Penzance is very 
somewhat moist, and is = ieee repute for invalids, A 
rtion of the tin produced in Cornwall is shipped 

acme are held on Thursday and Saturday ; and fairs on May 28th, 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, and Thursday before Advent. 
woollen-yarn and coarse woollen-cloth are manufactured. The } 
at Penzance employs about 2000 persons and about 300 sail. 
fishing-boata, The number of vessels belonging to the port on 
ber Sist 1853 was—90 of 8190 tons rate burden. During 1853 
51,659 tons, and 29 steam- 


o18.] 
CHE, 
PERDU, MONT. eed | 
PERE-EN-RETZ. (Lorre-Ivrérmore.) 
PEREKOP. ([Crovea.]} . 
PERGAMOS, or PERGAMUM, the most important town in I 
first mentioned in Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis’ (vii. 8, 8. 8); was sit 
ated north of the river Caicus, on a small stréam enw 
It was strongly fortified by nature and art, and was chosen by 
Lysimachus, when ruler of the north-west part of Asia Minor, as th 
most secure place in his dominions for depositing his treasures. — 
Philetwrus, to whom. he entrusted his treasures, declared his in 
pendence about s.c. 283, and remained master of the town and a l 
part of the surrounding country till his death B.c, 263. He was su 
ceeded by his nephew Eumenes, who increased his domivions, ‘ 


3 


ildings, and founded a library, which became orily second in import- 
ance to that of Alexandria. The library remained at Pergamos till 
Antonius made a present of it to Cleopatra. ah 2 
The history of the kings of Pergamos is given in an Appendix to 
Pema ns seaidecakion buna possessed. ‘bli. 
Pergamos was a erable town, and po many lic 
buildings, of which the most celebrated was a temple of 
which possessed the right of asylum. (Tac., ‘ Ann.,’ iii, 68; : 
‘ Mith.,’ c. 60.) Pergamos was one of the seven churches to which 
St. John wrote in the book of the Revelation (i. 11; ii 12). It con- 
tinued to be the capital of the Roman province of Asia. The modern 
town, which is called is still a place of considerable import- 
ance. Mr. Fellows, who visited it in 1838, says (‘ Hxcursion in Asia’ — 
Minor,’ p. 34), that “it is as tg bare thriving as heavy taxation will 
allow, and has seven or eight ns.” It. contains many extensive 
rains. Mr. Fellows informs us (p. 34) that the walls of the Turkish — 
houses are full of the relies of marbles, with ornaments of the richest 
Grecian art. Man 
’eey¥, 
a 


Coin of Pergamos, British Museum. Actual size, 


'AMPHYLIA. | ‘ ) ane. 
PERIAPATAM. [Coora.] Pony 95 


PERGE. 


PERIERS. [Mancne.] ; a 
PERIGORD, a former province of France, Snape jeer of 
government of Guienne, was bounded N. by Poitou and Li 
by Quercy, 8. by Agenais, and W. by the Bordelais, y 
Angoumois, It is now included in the départment of Do 
capital was Périgueux. ie 
PERIGUEUX. [Dorpocnr.] ; 
PERM, an extensive government of Russia, i8 situated p 
Europe and petly in Asia, between 56° 80’ and 61° 80’ N. lat., 
and 64° 10’ E. long. It is bounded N. by Wologda 
by Tobolsk, 8. by Orenbutg, and W. by Viatka. The area is 
128,500 — miles, or more than dotible the area of Eng 
Wales. The population it 1846 was 1,637,700, . 
This ment is mountainous, and is divided by the 


re. 
Paes 

a 

. 


Ural 
tains, which traverse it frotn north to south, into two wnequal } 
the smaller of which is in Asia, The loftiest summit Thiet 


v 


PERNAMBUCO. 


PERSHORE. ls 


chain, the Paydinskoi-Kamen, is upwards of 6000 feet above the level 
a tt the chain rises po gradually that en Sate pe met 
: 


he road from Perm to terinburg find themselves at the 
without perceiving that they were making an ascent. The 

ntainous parts are covered with forests, in some of which there 
re immense marshes. The southern parts 


; 


2 some lakes at the foot of the chain, and 

town of Perm. On the other-side of the 
Toura, and the Sceth flow eastward to join 
are above 600 lakes, most of them east of the 
are also sulphureous and other mineral springs. 
‘The climate is unequal, being very rigorous in the mountains and in 

e eastern part, but milder towards the south-west. It is however 
The government does not produce corn sufficient 


crown, consist of the pine, the larch, 


its riches to its 


some 
mines of the Ural Mountains 
(one pood=36 lbs.) of gold, 200,000 
of iron. The greater part of 


annually. 

horses, horned cattle, sheep, swine, 
Baschkirs breed a great quantity of bees: formerly 
appears to be extinct. The Woguls, in 


Russians. The remainder are 
t inhabitants of the country 
White Sea, and various Tartar 
profeas Christianity ; there are a few 


the government, is a modern town, having 
to a ukase of Catharine IL, issued in 1780. 


, the 


tures of and soap. Within a mile of the town, on the banks 
of the there are caverns in the rock, which appear to have been 
thousand families, Solimanak, at the 
the Kama, has 5000 inhabitants, five 
There are here extensive saltworks, 
through this town, it has a con- 
garden, in which the pri seal 

are cultivated. Nischnei-Newiansk 
who have considerable manufactures of uered 
Irbit, or Irbizk, on the Neiwa, near ita confluence 
00 inhabitants, and is celebrated for ita annual 
by Bokharian, Persian, Armenian, Greek, &c., 
neat, regularly built, and rapidly improving 


peninsula formed by the mouths of two 
south, and the Biberibe on the 
, itis the seat of the commerce. 
or chain of reefs, which runs 
tllel to the shore and about 20 yards from it, and resembles a 
flat wall, elevated about 6 feet above low-water mark. This reef 


i 


is interrupted by a narrow break which forms the entrance to the port, 
north of the northern extremity of Recife, and inside the reef, vessels 
are completely sheltered by a shoal. The town is indifferently built, 
and the streets are narrow, but generally paved. The Rua das Cruzes, 
which is the only wide street, contains many su tial houses. The ~ 
treasury and the governor's palace are situated in San Antonio. As 
the tide enters the rivers some distance above the places where the 
three towns are built, the water is not fit for drinking, but an aque- 
duct has been constructed, by which water is brought from the Rio 
Prata, a distance of about 5 miles, Recife has a college, an episcopal 
palace, and an hospital. 

Ollinda is beautifully situated upon a cluster of eminences which 
are connected with the mountains farther west. It is rather well 
built, contains many convents, a cathedral, an episcopal palace, a 
botanical garden of trees and exotic plants, mostly brought from Asia ; 
and a college. The population of Pernambuco as a whole probably 
amounts to 50,000. The exports of Pernambuco consist chiefly of 
cotton, sugar, rum, horns, hides, and dyewoods. The imports are 
cod, mostly from England, flour, wine, English cotton manufactures, 
and silks from France and China. The trade of the town has been 
increasing for several years. 

The town of Pernambuco was taken by the Dutch in 1630, and 
remained in their possession to 1654. The Dutch did more for its 
public works in that short period than has been done ever since. 

PERNAU. [Livoyt. 

PERONNE. [Somme. 

PERPIGNAN, capital formerly of Rousillon, now of the department 
of Pyrénées-Orientales, in the south of France, is situated at the 
junction of the Basse with the Tet, 5 miles W. from the Mediterranean, 
525 miles S. from Paris, in 42° 41’ 55" N. lat., 2° 54/18" E. long., 1196 
feet above the leyel of the sea, and had 19,122 inhabitants in the com- 
mune at the census of 1851. Whilst Rousillon was in the hands of 
the kings of Aragon, Perpignan became in 1349 the seat of a university 
founded by king Pedro. In 1474 the town was taken, after a most 
vigorous resistance, by Louis XI. of France. Having been restored to 
Spain, it was again in 1642 by Louis XIIL, and was included in 
the cession of Rousillon to the French. The town is built partly on 
the slope of a hill, and partly in the plain at its foot, on the right 
bank of the Tet, over which there are two bridges. A strong citadel 
commands the town on the south side. The defences of the town, 
consisting of ramparts flanked with bastions and protected by terraces 
from the besiegers’ fire, of advanced redoubts, covered ways, &c., were 
all thoroughly repaired in 1823, and Perpignan is now one of the 
strongest places in France. There are barracks for 5000 men built by 
Louis XIV., and occupying one side of the parade. Perpignan is 
divided into the old and new towns. The streets, with few exceptions, 
are narrow and dark, and the houses ill built. The most remarkable 
buildings are—the cathedral, the churches of St.Jean-le-Vieux and 
LaReal, the town-house, the mint, the former churches of the Corde- 
liers, Carmelites, and Dominicans, the Carmelite convent, now the 
arsenal, &c. The town gives title to a bishop. It has tribunals of 
first. instance and of commerce, a custom-liouse, a college, a clerical 
school, two hospitals, a theatre, a botanic garden, and a public library 
of 13,000 volumes kept in a part of the old university buildings. The 
manufactures are—broadcloth and woollen stuffs, playing 
leather, brandy, soap, and corks. The chief articles of commerce are— 
red and liqueur wines, brandy, oil, silk, wool, iron, and cork. Half- 
way between Perpignan and the sea is the hamlet of Castcill-Rousillon, 
which stands on the left bank of the Tet, and occupies part of the site 
of the ancient Ruscino. 

PERRANZABULOE. [Cornwatt.] 

PERREUX. [Lome, 

PERROS-GUIREC, [Cérzs-pu-Norp.]} 

PERSE’POLIS is mentioned by Greek writers after the time of 
Alexander as the capital of Persia. The name however does not occur 
in Herodotus, Ctesias, Xenophon, or Nehemiah, who were well 
acquainted with the other principal cities of the Persian empire, and 
make frequent mention of Susa, Babylon, and Ecbatana, Their silence 
may be accounted for by the fact that Persepolis was not a place of 
residence for the Persian kings, though, from the account of Arrian 
and other writers, it was from the most ancient times regarded as the 
capital of the empire, The kings of Persia appear to have been buried 
here or at . There was at Persepolis a magnificent palace, 
which at the time of Alexander was full of immense treasures, which 
had accumulated there from the time of Cyrus. (Diod. Sic., xvii. 71; 
Strabo, xv. p. 729.) The palace of the Persian kings and a part of 
the city were burnt by Alexander (Arrian, iii. 18; Curt., v. 7; Strabo, 
xy. p. 729; Diod. Sic., xvii. 70); but it still continued to be a place 
of considerable importance after his time. (Diod. Sic., xix. 22.) We 
read of an attempt by Antiochus Epiphanes to plunder it, which did 
not succeed. (2 Mac., ix. 1, 2.) Persepolis was situated in an extensive 
plain, near the union of the Araxes (Bendemir) and Cyrus (Kur). The 
situation appears to have been very healthy and favourable to longevity. 
The ruins of Persepolis, which are usually called by the inhabitants 
Tehil-Minar, that is, ‘The Forty Pillars,’ are described at great length 
in Sir R. K. Porter's ‘ Travels.’ 

PERSHORE, Worcestershire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated on the right bank of the river Avon, in 52° 7 
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N. bat. 2° 4’ W. long., distant 10 miles S.E. from Worcester, and 102 
miles W.N.\W. from London. The population of the town of Pershore 
im 1851 was 2717. rohd 


The livings are in the ar y and of 
Worcester. Pershore Poor-Law Union contains 39 parishes and town- 
ships, with as area of 52,269 acres, anda population in 1851 of 13,553. 

¢ town of Pershore is well built and well paved, and is lighted 
with gas There are two charches—St Andrew's, a small ancient 
structure; and the church of Holy Cross, which is a noble remnant of 
an abbey church. The lofty square tower and transept of Holy Cross 
are Norman ; the chancel, Ceo is = whew a rot 
English. The Baptists, W ista, an ormons have 
places of worship, There sre, National and Infant schools, and a 
mechanics institute. A county court is held. Tuesday is the market- 
day. ‘The principal fair, at which many horses are sold, is held on 
the 26th of June. 

PERSIA, or PERSIS, called in the Old Testament Paras, and by 
the Arabic and Persian writers Fars, or Farsistan, is used in two signi- 
fications; first, it is applied to the country originally inhabited by the 
Persians; and, secondly, to the various countries in Asia included in 
the Persian empire founded by Cyrus, which extended from the 
Mediterrancan to the Indus, aud from the Black Sea and the Caspian 
to the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. Pea 

Persis proper was bounded N. and N.W. by Media, from which it 
was ted by the mountain range known to the ancients under 
the name of Parachoathras; S. by the Persian Gulf; E. by Carmania; 
and W. by Susiana, from which it was separated by rugged and inac- 
cessible mountains, The country included within these limits 16, 
according to Chardin’s estimate, as large as France. The southern 
part of it near the sea-coast is a sandy plain, almost uninhabitable on 
account of the heat and the pestileutial winds which blow from the 
desert of Carmania; but at some distance from the coast the ground 
rises, and the interior of the country towards the north is intersected 
by numerous mountain ranges. The soil upon these mountains is very 
dry and barren, and though there are some fertile valleys among them, 
they are generally fit only for the residence of nomadic shepherds. 
This part of Pereia was the original seat of the conquerors of Asia, 
where they were inured to hardship and privation. In the inner part 
of the country however there are many well-watered and fertile plains, 
in the largest of which Persepolis is situated. 

‘The Persians were divided into several tribes, of which the principal 
were the Pasargad@, Maraphii, and Maspii, and of these the Pasargade 
were the noblest, to the chief clan of which, called the Achemenida, 
the royal family of Persia belonged. In addition to these tribes, 
Herodotus mentions the Panthialwi, Derousiwi, and Germanii, as 
agricultural tribes; and the Dai, Mardi, Dropici, and Sagartii, as 
nomadic tribes. 

Herodotus says (vii. 61) that the Persians were originally called 
Artei, which word probably contains the same root as Arii, the 
original name of the Medes (Herod. vii. 62); and Arya (‘ excellent, 
honourable’), the word by which the followers of the Brahmanic 
religion are designated in Sanscrit. The same root occurs in Aria and 
Ariana, from the latter of which the modern Persian name Iran seems 
to be derived. [Antana.] 

The only places of importance in Persis were Perseronis and 
Pasancap&, of which an account is given in separate articles. (Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Pliny, Herodotus.) 

PERSIA, called IRAN by the natives, lies between 25° and 40° 
N. lat., 44° and 70° E. long., constituting an elevated table-land, sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges, which mark the edges of the table-land, 
and separate it either from the sea, or from the low countries which 
inclose it on the east, north, and west. On the south the table-land, 
or rather the ranges which inclose it, come close to the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian Sea. On the east of the table-land are the extensive 
plains which are watered by the river Sind, or Indus; and on the 
north the still more extensive plain which surrounds the Lake of Aral, 
and extends to the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. These desert 
plains are known to the natives by the name of Turan. A narrow and 
very low tract of land separates Iran from the Caspian Sea; a 
more elevated and rather undulating plain divides it from the 
high range of Caucasus. Along the mountain chains which form 
its western border are the great plains drained by the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Thus the table-land of Iran is surrounded on all sides by 
lower countries, but it is connected with the mountain ranges of 
Eastern Asia and Asia Minor by two chains, The chain which unites 
it with the Himalaya and Kuen-Luen mountains, in Eastern Asia, lies 
between 33° and 37° N. lat., 68° and 74° E. long., and is known by the 
name of Hindu-Koosh. At the most north-western extremity of Iran 
is Mount Ararat. From this high pinnacle a mountain chain runs 
westward, and unites the table-land with the mountains of Asia Minor, 
This chain forms the Armenian Mountains, 

The surface of the table-land of Iran, with the mountain ranges 
inclosing it, according to a very rough estimate, may occupy an area 
of between 1,000,000 and 1,200,000 square miles, or about one-twelfth 
of the surface of Asia. The table-land is generally level, interspersed 
with low and rocky ridges of comparatively small extent, which are 
like islands or oases in the sandy sea which surrounds them. The 
level tracta, which occupy an immense space, and lie contiguous to 
one auother, are either covered with loose sand or sand impregnated 


with salt, but both these kinds of sand are nearly destitute of vege- 
tation. Along the interior base of the mountain ranges which extend 
along the edges of the table-land there are large tracts, the soil of 
which is generally fertile wherever there are means of the 
fields, However even in these tracts there are numerous of 
rocks, which render cultivation always difficult, and frequently 
impossible. 

This extensive country is at present divided into three 
states. The western half of it constitutes the present kingdom of 
Persia, or Iran; and the eastern is divided between Afghanistan and 
Beloochistan. Of the two last-mentioned countries an account is found 
under their respective heads. 7 

The modern kingdom of Persia extends between 25° and 40° N, lat., 
and from 44° to 62° 30’ E. long., and borders on the east on Afghan- 
istan and Beloochistan. The plains along the northern boundary are 
inhabited by several tribes of nomadic Turkomans as far west as the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, which constitutes the boundary-line on the 
north as far as 49° E. long., and washes it as far north as 38° 40’ 
N. lat., where the line begins which separates Persia from Russia. 
This line commences on the shores of the Caspian Sea, at the mouth 
of the Astarah River, and runs along its course to its junction with 
the Kala Kushi: it then follows the course of this river to its source 
in the Masstila Mountains, This range (which extends to the west of 
north) constitutes, as far as 39° N, lat., the boundary-line, which, 
farther north, to the Bala-Rud River, and thence to the Aras 
River. The last-mentioned river separates Persia from Russia as far 
as the base of Mount Ararat, which is situated at the junction of the 
three empires of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. The western boundary- 
line of Persia passes over the mountains of Kurdistan, which inclose 
the table-land of Iran on the west. North of 35° N. lat.-the greater 
part of these mountain ranges are subject to Turkey, the boundary-line 
between Turkey and Persia passing between the lakes of Van and 
Urmia, or Urumiyeh; but south of that parallel the whole of the 
mountain system is now included within the territories of Persia, 
which south of 33° N. lat. extend to the banks of the Tigris and Shat- 
el-Arab, According to a rough estimate the surface of Persia is 500,000 
square miles, or considerably more than double the area of France. It 
includes the western half of the table-land of Iran, and also the low 
narrow tract which separates the table-land from the Caspian Sea, as 
well as a small portion of the low plain which lies to the west of the 
table-land on the banks of the Tigris, The population is variously 
estimated at from 8,000,000 to 15,000,000. : 

Surface and Soil._—The mountain range at the north-east corner of 
Persia is called the Mountains of Khorasan, which is a continuation of 
the Western Hindu-Koosh, the ancient Paropamisus, otherwise called 
the Ghor Mountains in the north of Afghanistan. The range is in 
some places 200 miles wide, and has peaks from 4000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea-level; it is crossed by numerous minor ri the 
valleys of which are drained by many rivets. Where the mountain 
ranges approach the Caspian Sea and turn to the west, between 55° 
and 56° E. long., they probably occupy less than 60 miles in width, 
and have few high summits; but westward of this point commences 
the portion called the Elburz Mountains, which have many lofty 
summits, of which Mount Demavend (a once active voleano) is 14,600 
feet high; and several of the peaks are covered with snow during the 
greater part of the year. The tract of country which extends along 
the southern side of the Elburz Mountains, and between it and the 
desert in the interior of Iran, may vary between 20 and 30 miles in 
width. It is for the most part stony and sterile; but in the : 
watered by the rivers Shah-Rud and Sefid-Rud it is fertile. Th 
Elburz Mountains do not descend with a steep declivity towards the 
north, but are skirted by a hilly tract varying from 20 to 30 miles in 
width, furrowed by many valleys, in which there is much fine timber, 
and which are cultivated to a considerable extent. The Shah-Rud is 
composed of two principal head streams, which flow through fertile 
longitudinal valleys between the mountains, and unite a little west of 
50° E. long., whence the united stream runs west-north-west to the 
plain of Tarom, where near Menjil it meets the Sefid-Rud coming from 
the north-west, The Sefid-Rud carries down the waters that flow from 
the high undulating and in parts mountainous country to the east of the 
basin of Lake Urmia, and also a part of the drainage of the belt of 
highlands that skirt the Shahu or Zagros Mountains in Persian 
Kurdistan, From the Sehend Mountains to the south of the plain of 
Tabriz the watershed between the Lake of Urumiyeh and the Sefid- 
Rud runs south-south-east, the more southern part, between 36° and 
87° N. lat., being called the Kibleh Mountains, which throw off several 
ranges of hills eastward and north-eastward, The highest of these 
secondary ranges are the Kafilan-Koh, which separates the Miana 
River from the Kizil-Uzen, the largest of the feeders of the Sefid-Rud. 
The Kizil-Uzen (the Turkish name for the Sefid-Rud, both meaning 
‘white river’) rises on the eastern declivity of the Zagros, near the 
Naukhan Pass, and runs in a very winding and impetuous course 
towards the north-east to near 36° 20’ N, lat., 48° E. long., where it 
sweeps round to the north-west near Mount Demirli, and then north, 
along the eastern base of the Kafilan-Kob. In this part of its course 
the Kizil-Uzen runs between deep precipitous banks, and, after 
receiving the Zeujan River (which flows north-west from the plain of 
Sultaniyeh), on its right bank it unites with the Miana River near the 
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of Miana, about 37° 25’ N. lat., 47° 40’ E. long. The united 
here called the Sefid-Rud, immediately sweeps round to the 
and then to the south-east, in which direction it flows for 
miles the plain of Tarom, the upper part of which 
narrow, the high mountains, seamed by ravines and narrow 
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oe down on both sides nearly to the banks of the river, 
but wider at the lower extremity. The territory+on the left bank 
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river, the southern declivity of the Massula Moun- 
is also called the Pushti-Kuh. The plain of Tarom (which is only 
high above the Caspian) produces excellent cotton and 
abundance of fruits, At its eastern extremity the Sefid-Rud receives 
the Shah-Rud, and the river then flows through the Rudbar Pass, 
between the Elburz and the Massula Mountains, into the plain of Ghilan, 
and enters the Caspian Sea a little east of 50° E. long. and about 30 
miles E. from the town of Resht. The Massula Mountains, which run 
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north-north-west from the Rudbar Pass and nearly parallel to the 
Caspian, are from 6000 to 7000 feet high above the sea, and about 
2000 feet above the table-land. To the west of it, along the right bank 
of the Sefid-Rud, at a distance of from 6 to 30 miles, is another higher 
range, one of the in which, called Ak-Geduk, is about 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This high range bounds the table-land of 
Media in the north. It is covered with snow for many months in the 
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narrow tract of level ground which surrounds the southern 
ity of Caspian Sea, and goes under the name of the Plain 
Mazanderan, extends from the mouth of the river 
which falls into the most south-eastern angle of the sea, to 
> the the rivar Astarah. This tract considerably exceeds 
300 miles in length; the width varies from 5 to 30 miles; the level is 

_ very little above that of the Caspian Sea. In climate and productions 
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forests, mulberry en rice-fields, vineyards, orchards, orauge- 
ries, cotton plantations. 
portion of the plain of Ghilan separates the Caspian 
from the table-land of Azerbijan, which constitutes the most 
northern 4 ong of the great table-land of Iran, and lies between 36° 
 lat., 44° and 49° E. long. ceagt cere elevation of this 
table-land is 4500 feet above the sea-level. table-land is bounded 
by the numerous of the Kurdistan Mountains, 
Massula Mountains on the east; it is also diversified 
one of which runs nearly eastward 
to the north of the great bend of the 
along the edge of the basins of Lake Urumiyeh, 
the Sefid-Rud, and the Aras. To the north of this rav 


of Tabriz a little to the north of that city. 
i int of a more northerly 
Su, which flows past 
and thence northward to join the Araxes. 
table-land is in parts hilly, but generally the 
rise into mountains; between 36° 30’ and 37° 30’ N. lat. 
ranges occur, as the mountains of Kibleh and the Kafilan- 
mentioned, which perhaps rise to 2000 feet above their 
levels between these ranges are not in general extensive 
be called plains, though in some parts they are several miles 
farther north there are several extensive plains, among 
the Lake of Urumiyeh is by far the largest. 
several places traversed by narrow and low ranges of hills, 
atasmall distance from the shores of the lake, the 
eee from 20 to 30 miles from it, and at Tabriz 
m the hills and mountains which inclose the basin 
lake great numbers of nial streams descend, and are 
for irrigation. The rice-fields are extensive, and produce 

The meadows are also large, and horses, buffaloes, 
are abundant on the ae gar Orchards, 

very numerous in this plain, yield abundance of 
apricots, plums of all sorts, cherries, pears, apples, 

There are also plantations of poplar and chinar, but the 
and hills are generally devoid of wood. In the other 
plains, which are much less in extent, and have not the advantage of 
abundant water, the cultivation is limited, and they are chiefly used 
aa by the nomadic tribes. The climate of this table- 
land is in winter, but very temperate in summer. During several 
the winter months it is covered with snow, and the cold is some- 
times very intense, ex: on the plain around Lake Urumiych. The 
royal family of Persia the town of Teheran in summer, and 
Tetire to Sultaniyeh, in the southern districts of the table-land. 

The mountaius of Kurdistan occupy a broad belt of country along 
western edge of the tableland of Iran. Mount Ararat may be 
as standing at the northern extremity of the mountains of 

[Aganat.) From its southern base mountains branch off 
to the south and south-west, which inclose the Lake of Van; and the 
eee een then extends southward, with a width varying from 

to miles, till its termination in the mountains of Farsistan, 
about 30° N. lat. The northern — of this extensive mountain 
region is nominally subject to the Turkish emperor ; but the nomadic 
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tribes which inhabit it are nearly independent under their hereditary 
chiefs. The mountain system consists of several parallel ridges, between 
which are many narrow deep valleys, and a few plains fitted for 
pasturage. The declivities are wooded with oak, which, near the 
base of the mountains, grows to a large tree, but higher up is stunted. 

The ridges, frequently four, five, or even six in number, run in the 
direction of the whole range, and are frequently united by transverse 
ridges. But there are also some valleys in the southern part of the 
system which run across the ranges, as is evident from the courses of 
the rivers; for nearly all those rivers which join the Tigris south of 
30° N, lat., and traverse this mountain region, do not rise within the 
range, but to the east of it, on the plains of the table-land of Iran, such 
as the Great Zab, the Diyalah, and the Kerkhah. Several summits 
and ridges attain a great elevation, being for nine or ten months 
covered with snow; two summits of the Kurdistan Mountains rise 
above the snow-line: one on the most western ridge called Kebir-Koh, 
near 33° 15’ N. lat., and the other in the ridge, called Koh-Mungasht, 
near 31° 25’ N. lat. 

That part of the great plain traversed by the Euphrates and Tigris, 
which belongs to Persia, lies between the mountains of Kurdistan, 
and the banks of the Tigris and Shat-el-Arab. It is about 100 miles 
long, and, on the average, 30 miles wide. The lower portion of it, 
which lies along the great river, and comprehends nearly one-half of 
the country, is swampy and uuinhabited. About fifteen miles from 
the banks of the river, the country is considerably higher, but as the 
soil is composed partly of sand and partly of a hard clay, it cannot be 
cultivated, except along the banks of the rivers, and even there culti- 
vation is very limited. The greater part of the country is a waste, 
which does not yield pasture, except for camels. This more elevated 
tract is called Chad, or Kaaban. 

The country which lies east of the Kurdistan Mountains, and between 
them and the Kuweer, or Salt Desert, belongs to the table-land of Iran. 
Its general elevation above the sea in the southern districts exceeds 
4000 feet, and rises in some parts to 6000 feet; but north of Ispahan 
it sinks down to 2500 feet, and in some places even lower. It is a 
plain traversed by numerous ridges of rocky hills, which generally 
run from west to east, and sink gradually into the desert farther east. 
Few of these hills are more than 1000 feet above their base, and gene- 
rally not half so much. The valleys are open and wide, in some parts 
exceeding ten or fifteen miles in width; they are also very long. Here 
too, as in most places on the table-land of Iran, cultivation is limited 
for want of water. As the eastern ridge of the Kurdistan Mountains 
does not rise high enough to be covered with snow for many months, 
the rivers which descend from them are scarcely provided with water 
— great part of the year; and the little that they furnish is 
absor' in irrigation. The valleys are consequently, for the most 
part, uncultivated, except in the vicinity of the villages. 

The mountain region of Farsistan and Kerman occupies the whole 
of Persia south of 30° N. lat., from the mouth of the river Tab to 
Cape Jask (from 50° to 58° E. long.), a distance of nearly 500 miles in 
length, and nearly 200 miles in average width. On the south it is 
washed by the Persian Gulf, and on the north: it borders on the desert 
of Kerman. Along the shores of the gulf is a low and sandy tract, 
— in width from 20 to 30 miles, the soil of which is impregnated 
with salt, and produces little else than dates. This district, which 
has a very warm climate, is called Dushtistan or Gurmsir, that is, 
‘warm region.’ At the back of this low tract the country rises in 
steep and bare rocks to the height of mountains, and constitutes an 
elevated region which extends more than 100 miles inland, where it 
stretches out ina plain traversed by low rocky ridges running east 
and west. About 50 miles from the sea, the lowest part of the moun- 
tainous tract is about 2500 feet above the sea-level, but where it 
approaches the plain it attains the height of 4000 feet. This moun- 
tainous region is called Sirhud (the cold country), in opposition to 
Gurmsir. In its northern districts, where it is connected with the 
mountains of Kurdistan, the rocky ridges, which traverse the surface 
longitudinally from west to east, rise to 7000 or 8000 feet, and in 
these parts they are partially wooded. But south of 29° N. lat. they 
do not appear to attain so great an elevation, rising probably only 
from 1000 to 2000 feet above their base, which in many places cannot 
attain a great elevation above the sea, as the valleys inclosed by the 
ridges produce the date. The ridges, though generally of inconsi- 
derable width, are numerous, and the valleys are narrow, except 
towards the north, where they are from 15 to 20 miles across, The 
mountains are barren and destitute of vegetation, but the valleys are 
rich in fruits, and even grain, where they can be irrigated. The 
plain which extends along the northern side of the mountain region, 
and which is from 60 to 100 miles in width, has a soil strongly im- 
pregnated with salt, and contains several smaller sult lakes, besides 
the great salt lake of Bakhtegan. It would form a portion of the 
Great Desert, if it were not divided from it by a series of oases, which 
stretch east and west through it, between 29° and 30° N. lat., and 
which are inclosed on the north and south by two low ridges of 
rocky hills. This narrow fertile tract, called the Nurmanshir, produces 
some grain, but it is particularly rich in several kinds of fruit, which 
attain great perfection. 

The central desert of Persia, included between these several moun- 
tain ranges, extends from 40 to 350 miles in width from north to 
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south; and in length it extends through 9 degrees of longitude, The 


nature of this desert varies in different places, In some the surface is 
and even produces a fow of those planta which require a salt 
is 


saline efflorescence. A considerable portion is marshy, and in cer- 
tain sand predomivates, In several parts of it rocks rise 
abruptly, though in general only to a moderate elevation. These 
rocks, usually short ridges, inclose small oases or fertile spots where 
water and hasbage. 08 found, and which are inhabited. The largest 

& series across the desert between Herat and 
Ispahan, extending from the former westward to Tubbus, from Tubbus 
southward to Yerd, and thence westward to Ispahan. The towns 
of Tabbus and Yezd are situated in the most extensive of these oases, 
The smaller oases transversed by the road between these towns are 
20 to 30 miles apart. 

Rivers and Lakesz.—The tableland of Iran, as well as the monn- 
tain regions which surround it on the north and south, is very sparingly 
watered. The southern mountain ranges are too bare and also too 
low to attract sufficient moisture to form perennial streams, except in 
a few places. The northern mountains give rise to a much greater 
number of watercourses; but as soon as they enter the plain, and 
sometimes before, the small yolume of water which they bring down 
during the greater part of the year is absorbed in irrigation, and only 
a few of these streams reach the desert, where they are lost in the dry 
and thirsty soil. Only those parts of Persia which are included in the 

ins of Ghilan and Mazanderan, in the table-land of Azerbijan, and 

in the mountains of Kurdistan, are well watered. The rivers)of 
Ghilan and Mazanderan have a short course, but they are usually 
navigable for some miles from their mouth, where the woods on their 
banks do not form an impediment. The most considerable river in 
the table-Jand of Azerbijan is the Sefid-Rud, or White River, the ancient 
Amardus before mentioned. The whole course of the Sefid-Rud may 
be about 350 miles. On the table-land the bed is generally many 
hundred feet, and sometimes a thousand feet, below the adjacent 
country. Thus it cannot be used for irrigation, and though the banks 
are less elevated in the plain above the pass of Rudbar, still the waters 
ean nowhere be used to fertilise the country. In Ghilan the current 
is not rapid, but the river is not navigated, there being no place of 
any importance on its banks, which are very low andswampy. Two 
rivers, each running about 100 miles, fall into the lake of Urumiyeh : 
the Aji, already noticed, and the Jaghdtu, or Jeghetu. This last men- 
tioned river is formed by two head-streams, one of which flows. north 
from the Naukhan Pass in the Zagros Mountains, and the other the 
Saruk, which rises in the angle between the Kibleh and the Kafilan 
mountains, and receives numerous feeders from the barren undulating 
downs that surround the Takhti-Soleiman, the site of the ancient 
Ecbatapa. The Saruk flows near, not on, the boundary of Azerbijan 
and Persian Kurdistan. Its course is generally south-west, in a narrow 
rocky valley between high banks, broken at intervals by huge ravines 
which intersect the country in all directions. From the point of 
confluence, which is a few miles west of the great ravine of Karaften, 
celebrated for its caves, the scenes of ancient Mithraic worship, the 
Jaghdta continues among the mountains for about twenty miles to 
Kiz-Kopri; the valley then expands, and at length opens out into the 
great plain of Mirjandab, on the south-east of Lake Urumiyeh. This 
plain is traversed a little farther west by the Tatau, which flows 
northward from the great western mountains through the districts of 
Sardasht and the Mikri Kurds, and enters the lake near its south- 
eastern point, In the plains about the lake the rivers named are 
extensively used to irrigate the valleys through which they flow, and 
also the plain itself. The rivers which drain the mountains of 
Kurdistan and its numerous valleys are not navigable within the 
mountains, as their course is frequently broken by rapids and cataracts; 
and where they enter the plain they are not navigated, the adjacent 
country being nearly uninhabited. Three of these rivers run between 
200 and 400 miles ; the Didydlah, which joins the Tigris below Baghdad; 
the Kerkbab, which falls into the Shat-el-Arab a few miles below 
Kornah; and the Karun, which passes Shuster, and after receiving 
the Dizful River (ancient Coprates) near Ahwaz, flows into the Shat-el- 
Arab by means of an artificial canal called Haffar, and also by a direct 
mouth into the sea, The Karun is the ancient Euleus., Below its 
unction with the Coprates, it was also called Pasitigris. The Karun 
a deep river, easily navigable. Lieutenant Selby ascended it a few 
ears ago in a steamer to Shuster, The Kerk is the ancient 
hoaspes ; at the point of its nearest approach to the Dizful River 
are the ruins of the ancient city of Susa. These rivers are more fully 
noticed in the article on the Pashalic of Bacupap, where also the 
_— of the Jerahi is B ie 
& great part of the soil of Persia is impregnated with salt, the 

few lakes which occur are salt also, except in Ghilan and Mazanderan, 
where there are several small lakes of fresh-water. The most con- 
siderable of the lakes of Persia is that of Urumiyeh, or Shahee (called 
Spauta by Strabo), which is about 90 miles long and from 20 to 30 
miles wide. The greatest depth of the water is 4 fathoms, and the 
averige depth about 2 fathoms; but the shores shelye so gradually 
that this depth is rarely attained within two miles of the land. The 
water is much salter than that of the-ocean. It contains no fish, but 
the amaller classes of zoophytes are found in considerable quantity, 


others we find a crackling crust of earth, covered only with & | 


‘Phe lake receives a great number of rivers, but it has no outlet, The 


mountain region of Farsistan contains the salt lake of 
Ones climate of the low plain of Ghilan and 
which forms part of the great depression occupied by the 
sheltered by the Massula and the Elburz mountains from the 
winds of the table-land, has a temperature resembling that of 
tropics, with a dry and rainy season, During the latter a great part 
the plain is inundated. The climate of Gurmair is distinguished | 
great heat and dryness, and is therefore the country most suitable 
the growth of date-trees, which only bear. eatable fruit where 
two circumst In the interior of the tableland th 
climate is very hot in summer but cold in winter. In winter a. 
deal of snow falls. The quantity of snow which falls on and 
the mountain segione is much greater than that which falls in 
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wandering tribes. In other tracts which are cultivable grain is not 
raised,-but they are kept in their natural state as pasture-ground for 


apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, apples, pears, quinces, figs, pome- 
granates, mulberries, currants, cherries, almonds, walnuts, and 
pistachio-nuts. The vine plantations are very extensive, though wine 
is made only in a few places by Christians. Melons are distinguished 
by their size and flavour. Common culinary vegetables are grown 
abundantly. One of the most remarkable vegetable productions of 
Persia is the plant from which assafoetida is obtained, Opium poppies 
and saffron are extensively cultivated. oepae 
The domestic animals are camels, horses, asses, mules, black cattle, 
buffaloes, sheep, and goats. The Persian horses are noted for their 
beauty, strength, and speed. Asses are numerous, and some of them 
of superior size and description. Mules are used for the transport of 
goods more than any other animals; they are very strong, and usually 
carry about 3 cwt. The black cattle of the plain of Mazanderan 
are distinguished by size and beauty; they haye the Indian hy 
Sheep are yery numerous in all the parts possessed by the no: 
tribes: they are principally of the fat-tailed kind. manele 
Among the wild animals lions, leopards, chetahs, tiger-cats, lynxes, 
bears, hyenas, wolves, jackals, foxes, antelopes, and seyeral sorts of 
deer are found. The wild ass is found in many of the rocky recesses 
of the country, but particularly in the deserts of Khorasan and the 
extensive valleys of Fuarsistan and Irak Ajemi. Wild boars, poreupines, 
and hares are common. Among the most remarkable wild animals 
are the mountain sheep, and the mountain goat. Among birds, which 
are not numerous, except in a few places, are pheasants, b par- 
tridges, desert-partridges, herons, wild ducks, and pelicans. Blackbirds, 
thrushes, and nightingales are frequently heard in the underwoods of 
Ghilan and Mazanderan, and in the thickets of roses which embellish 
every garden. Fish abounds only in the Persian Gulf and the Caspian 
Sea. Sturgeons and sterlets in great numbers ascend the small rivers 
which fall into the Caspian Sea, though not in such shoals as in the 
Volga. As the Persians themselves are not fond of fish, they haye 
permitted the Russian fishermen to establish themselves near the 
mouths of these rivers, where they prepare caviar and isinglass, but 
the body of the fish is thrown away. Locusts frequently lay waste 
extensive tracts of country. Bees are common in many places, and 
much honey is collected. The silkworm furnishes the principal article 
of commerce in the plains of Ghilan and Mazanderan, but it is also 
reared in the country round the Lake Urumiyeh, and in seyeral 
other places, api pler 
Iron, lead, copper, antimony, rock-salt, alum, bitumen, and naphtha 
are mentioned among the mineral productions of Persia. ihesice 
Inhabitants —The population of Persia consists of a great number of 
nations, who speak different languages; but all of them belong to the 
Caucasian race. It is said that one-fourth of the population consists 
of nomadic tribes. That portion of the population which has fixed 
abodes consists chiefly of Persians, Parsees, Armenians, Arabs. The 
Persians, who are distinguished for the politeness of their manners, 
constitute the bulk of the population, and are merchants, agricul- 
turists, and manufacturers, The number of the Parsees is small; and 
they appear to be numerous only in the oases of Yezd, Their 
differs considerably from that of the Persians; they adhere to the 
religion of Zoroaster, as it is contained in the Zend Avesta, and adore — 
fire as the symbol of the divinity. They occupy lene ee 
with agriculture and the raising of fruits. The Armenians live in 
the great towns, where they are merchants: they also cultivate the 
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} pra oagueyd oo in pe western oa of the 
of jan, where exclusively occupy whole villages. 
Arabians form the bulk of the population in Dushtistan or Gurmsir, 
where they gain their livelihood as fishermen, seamen, planters of 
_date-trees; and merchants. In the western part of the country about 
Lake Urumiyeh and the valleys of the Zagros there are some Nestorian 
; ians, and also some Catholics. 
_ The wandering tribes of Persia are comprehended under the general 


and are found in every part of Persia; but many of 
e inhabitants of cities and villages. A consider- 
live all the year round in tents, in the winter 
and in summer seeking the pasture of the 
.is the case with all nomads, their wealth consists in 
breed camels and horses for sale, and their sheep yield 
is into liquid butter, and sold throughout the 
the summer they ascend to high mountains, where they 
} pasture, and in the winter keep to tracts which 
a warmer climate. They pay a tax to government, which is col- 
: by their own chiefs; and are obliged to furnish a certain number 
_ of soldiers to serve on foot and on horseback, for which service however 
the individuals are paid. Some of these tribes have the almost 
ive : of large tracts of country. The most numerous 
of Persia are the Lurs, who inhabit that portion of the 
of Kurdistan which lies south of 34° N. lat., and compre- 
* province of Luristan, together with the mountajnous part 
of Khoziatan. A small number of the Lurs and Bakhtiyaris have 
settled life, and their country contains towns and villages 
who do not belong to these tribes. The language 
from that of the Kurds, The mountains 
south of Lake Urumiyeh are in possession 
#, among whom many have adopted a settled 
tural half nomandic life. The Kurds are also 
tract of the mountain region of Khorasan, on 
northern border of the table-land of Iran. The character and 
these people resemble the Kurds of Turkey and Armenia. 
(Kureptan ; Anuenta.} 
To the south-east of the Kurds of Khorasan, between the towns of 
isa tribe of Arabs, which was transported 
Nejd by Shah Ismael, for the same purposé as the 
ion of the frontier, These Arabs retain 
are almost all dwellers in the Suichoee 
i sect, partly preserve their language, though they 
their national costume. 
almost exclusively occupy large tracts of 
of Turkoman origin, which are dis- 
but constitute only a small portion of the 
are Lak, or Lek, who are dispersed 
» bat their principal seats are about Cazvin, 
‘ars and Mazanderan ; the Kajar, to which the 
; the Afsbars (from which tribe the 
through Irak-Ajemi and Khora- 
the -seven, whose principal seats are in 


are by some said to be Kurds. 
and Towns.—The provinces of Persia 
lie along the western boundary-line: 


The interior of Persia is occupied by the 
jemi and Khorasan; and along the 
the provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, 


ancient Atropaténé, is separated from Armenia b 
, by the Kizil-Uzen from the Imk-Ajemi ; ea 


is in this — The differences of tempera- 
; but the climate is healthy. r 

of is that along the northern 
Lake of Urumiyeh, from Tabriz to the con- 
fines of Armenia. Selmds is now a town of about 2000 inhabitants, 
‘most of whom are Nestorian Christians, Drumax. Khoi is described 
one of the finest and best-built towns of Persia; its walls are in 
, the streeta are regular, shaded with avenues of trees, and 
of many of the houses are taatefully painted. The town 


on the south-west side of the lake to which 
tion in 12,000. Maragha, a town of about 
in a low valley; it is celebrated in 
observatory of the celebrated astronomer 

the ruins of which still exist. 
town of Azerbijan is Tabriz, situated in 46° 8’ N. Iat., 
The number of its inbabitanta, which was at one 
at present about 30,000, Its situation, near the 
nfl the Persian and Turkish dominion», sufficiently accounts 
ita present desolated condition, as the town has been enbject to 
conquests and devastations, It has, moreover, ly 
severely suffered from earthquakes. Tabriz, oi, and 
al other towns in Azerbijan were greatly injured by earthquakes 
nber 1854. Miana is situated in a long and winding valley 


on the western side of the Kafilan-Koh. It was nearly. ruined by the 
Russians in their last invasion of Persia, and is now a poor village. 
The ruins called Kalah-Zohak, are situated on a precipitous rock near 
the river Karangoo. Ardebdil is situated at the eastern descent of the 
Sevellan Mountains. Towards the north of the town there.is afertile 
plain with excellent pastures. bake: 

2. Kurdistan comprehends the mountain region of the Kurdistan 
range, about the sources of the rivers Kizil-Uzen, Diyalah, and Ker- 
khah ; it is separated from the Pashalic of Baghdad by the eastern 
range of the Kurdistan mountains, called the Shahu Mountains, and 
farther south chiefly by the course of the river Shirwan, a branch of 
the Diyalah. It is mainly separated from Luristan by the river Ker- 
khah. It is divided into two parts, Ardelan in the north-east, and - 
Kermanshah in the south-west. The first part, comprehending the 
country surrounding the upper branches of the Sefid-Rud, which is 
about one-third of the province, consists of a succession of well-wooded 
mountains and narrow valleys, and has excellent pasture-grounds. It 
contains Sehnah, the residence of a Kurdish chief, who lives in a 

ace built on a hill in the middle of the town: population, 
rom 4000 to 5000 families, among which 200 are Jews, and a small 
number of Chaldwan Catholics. Kermanshah also is principally moun- 
tainous, but there are fine wide open valleys along the rivers Shirwan 
and Kerkhah, and pretty extensive plains near the outer edges of the 
mountain region ; both the valleys and plains are generally well culti- 
vated. Kermanshah, the capital, a flourishing town, is situated in the 
southern extremity of a fine plain, through the centre of which runs 
the Kara-Su, an affluent of the Kerkhab. It contains about 12,000 
houses, and has many public buildings. It carries on a considerable 
commerce, being on the great ¢aravan-road which passes across the 
mountains from Baghdad to Hamadan, Ispahan, and Teheran. This 
road seems always to have been a great thoroughfare, and ruins 
of great antiqnity occur along it. About six miles from Kermanshah, 
on the face of the mountains which inclose the plain on the north, are 
excavations and sculptures of great extent, called Takt-i-Bostan. Where 
this range of mountains terminates on the east, on the banks of the 
river Kerkhah, are the sculptures of Besittoon. About 30 miles farther 
east, also near the road, there are extensive ruins, among which those 
of a temple of Artemis are the best preserved. They occur near a 
village called Kengawar, which is about 30 miles W.S.W. from 
Hamadan. [Ecnatana] South of Hamadan is Mount Elwend. 

$. Luristan, which lies between the Kerkhah and the Dizful, at 
affluent of the Karun, is entirely occupied by mountains and narrow 
valleys, except some plains of moderate extent near the outer ridges 
of the mountain on. These plains alone are under cultivation, 
the remainder serving as pasture-grounds to the different tribes 
of Lure who inhabit it. There is no town in this province except 
Khorrém-abad, which stands in a fertile and tolerably extensive plain, 
90 miles 8. from Hamadan, on a feeder of the Kerkhah. It contains 
about 1000 houses, and is built on the south-western face of a steep . 
rock, on which a strong fortress and palace ate erected. 

4. Khuzistan comprehends the southern part of the mountains of 
Kurdistan and that part of the plain of the ‘Tigris which belongs to 
Persia. It is therefore naturally divided into two portions. The plain, 
which is in possession of some Arab tribes, contains good pasturage in 
the northern and western districts, and here the wandering Beduins 
pitch their tetits. But the southern and eastern portion of it is a 
sandy desert, occasionally intersected by extensive morasses, and culti- 
vated only in some places on the banks of the rivers, where rice, some 
wheat and barley, and dates are raised. In this part of the plain is 
the town of Dorak, or more properly Felahi, on the banks of two 
branches of the river Jerahi. It is a large place, the walls of which 
are two miles in cireumference; but notwithstanding this, the houses 
are few, as the majority of the people live in the suburbs under the 
shade of the date-trees, This town is celebrated for its manufacture 
of Arabian cloaks, which are exported to all parts of Persia and 
Arabia. 

The mountainous part of the country contains several plains and 
valleys of great extent, which are fertile, but only apts? cultivated, 
among Which the valley of Ram Hormuz, which is 40 miles long and 
from 6 to 8 miles wide, is distinguished by its soil and picturesque 
beauty. Between the higher ranges of the mountains and the level 
plain runs a hilly tract several miles wide, which contains a large por- 
tion of cultivable land, though at present only the borders of the rivers 
are under cultivation. This is however the most fertile portion of the 
province. The high mountain-ranges in thé eastern districts of the 
province are in possession of Lurish tribes, which have almost entirely 
settled in villages, and cultivate the ground. Tobacco is extensively 
grown and exported. The present capital of the provinee is Dizful, 
on the river of the same name, a considerable place, with 20,000 
inhabitants, and a fine bridge over the river, About 10 miles 8.W. 
from this town are immense heaps of ruins, on both sides of the river 
Kerkhah, whieh mark the site of Susa, [Susa.] 

The eecond town of the provines, and formerly the capital, is Shuster, 
which stands not far from the high mountain-ranges on the river 
Karun, The houses are good, being principally, built of stone, but the 
streets are narrow and dirty, There is a considerable manufacture of 
woollen stuffs. The population amounts to 10,000. The town is sup- 
plied with water by extensive hydraulic works. The mountains cast 
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of Shuster are traversed by roads leading to Irak Ajomi and Farsistan ; 
and though they are now little frequented, the extensive ruins which 
exist in the valleys and plains along these lines of road show that large 
to were once situated on them. 

5. Parsistan, or Fars, the ancient Persia, comprehends nearly one- 
half of the Dushtistan, a low, hot, sandy strip which extends along 
thy shores of the Persian Gulf, the northern portion of the mountain- 
region of Farsistan and Kerman, and tho hilly plain which extends 
north-castward to the lake of Bakhtegan and the Great Desert. The 
mountain-ranges, which in this part separate the table-land of Iran 
from the Persian Gulf, are hardly more than 30 or 40 milea wide, but 
exeeedingly steep towards the sea. They consist of three or four 
rocky ridges, which can only be crossed by narrow roads over r’ 
mountain-passes. The most frequented road leads from the harbour 
of Bushire to the towns of Kazerun and Shiraz, The less moun- 
tainous portion of the table-land, which lies farther south, contains 
several salt lakes, Though there are are 4 well-cultivated districts in 
this province, a preat portion of it is nearly desert, especially towards 
the north. The southern part of the coast, east of Ras Berdistan, is 
ecoupied by Arabs, who acknowledge the authority of the Imam of 
Muscat; and in the northern districts there are some tribes of Kurds. 
Iu that part of the coast which is subject to the Imam are the town 
and harbour of Congoon, near Cape Berdistan. The town is stated to 
have 6000 inhabitants, and some trade is carried on with Bassora, 
Muscat, and the different towns on the Persian and Arabian coasts, 
Near it is an excellent roadstead, where a frigate may lie at anchor in 
safety. The principal commercial place is Bushire, or Aboushebr. 
{Avousuenn.) The principal towns in the interior, from west to east, 
are Behaban, run, Shiraz, Firoze-Abad, and Darabgherd. Behaban, 
near the boundary-line of Khuzistan, is situated on a very mountainous 
tract, but in an extensive and highly-cultivated plain: it is about 
three miles in circumference, and contains nearly 10,000 inhabitants, 
Kazerun, in a valley 30 miles long and 7 or 8 miles wide, was once a 
considerable place, but has been depopulated by civil wars. It con- 
tains several thousand inhabitants, and has cotton manufactures. 
Shiroz, the — of the province, and for some time the residence of 
the kings of Persia, stands in a fertile plain, surrounded by extensive 
gardens. It is six miles in circumference, but a great part of the area 
is covered with ruins. The houses are generally small, and the streets 
narrow and filthy. None of the edifices are remarkable for antiquity 
or beauty, except the great Bazar, or Bazar-i-Wukell, which is a mag- 
nificent arcade nearly half a mile long and 40 feet wide. It affords 
accommodation to several hundred shopkeepers, This town carries 
on a considerable trade with Yezd, Ispahan, and Bushire. Through 
Bushire it receives goods brought from India and Europe, which it 
exports to Yezd and Ispahan, receiving in return the manufactures of 
those two cities. The population is variously stated at 40,000 and 
60,000. This place contains several manufactures of cotton, glass, 
iron, swords, and gunpowder. The wine, made by the Armenians 
who are settled in this town, is thought to be equal to any in Asia. 
Shiraz is also famous for its roses and the rose-oil which is obtained 
from them. Near the city are the tombs of the Persian poets Sadi and 
Hafiz. Firoze-Abad, a town situated in a fertile plain, contains about 
4000 or 5000 inbabitants. Darabgherd is noticed in a separate article. 

ARABGHERD,] North of Darabgherd is the pass of Ursinjan, which 

to Robat in Kerman, and runs for two miles between perpen- 
dicular mountains. 

In no part of Persia is the number of ruins so great as in Farsistan. 
The most remarkable are those of Persepolis eget | which are 
situated north-east of Shiraz, at a small p called Istekhar or 
Istakhr. The ruins of the ancient town of Shapur are situated north- 
west of Kazerun, where they cover an area six miles in circumference, 
amidst rocks and precipices, many of which are decorated with sculp- 
tures similar to those near Persepolis. A statue from 15 to 20 feet 
high, now mutilated, is found in an immense cavern at Shapur. At 
Mourghab, 49 miles N.N.E. from Istakhr, are other extensive ruins, 
resembling those of Persepolis, among which a building, called by the 
natives Musjed-i-Madre Solyman, is remarkable. It is considered b 
some persons to be the tomb of Cyrus the Great. [Pasarcapa. 
Near the great ruins of Persepolis are the Naksh-i-Roostan and the 
Naksh-i-Rejib, both of which are considered to be tombs of kings of 
the Sassanian dynasty. Very extensive ruins occur in the neighbour- 
hood of Firoze-Abad. They occupy a large space in the plain, about 
17 miles in length and half that distance in width. Other ruins of 
some extent occur in the neighbourhood of Darabgherd, and in several 
other places, 

6. Laristan occupies the country between Cape Berdistan and the 
island of Kishm, and consists of the Dushtistan and a hilly country. 
The low const is in possession of the Arabs, who are subject to the 
Tmwam of Muscat. The hilly country, which is about 100 miles in 
width, is sterile along the low plain, but seems to contain a great 
number of fine valleys, which produce dates and other fruits, and also 

There are several small harbours on the Persian Gulf. The 

ital, Lar, is at the foot of a range of hills, in an extensive plain, 
which is covered with palm-trees. It contains about 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is celebrated for the manufacture of swords, muskets, and 
cotton-cloth. The bazar is the noblest structure of that kind in 
Persia. It is built in the same manner as that of Shiraz, but on a 


jmauch grander scale, the arches being more lofty, the breadth and 
length ter, and the work in every way superior. The houses are 
commodious, The only water used is from cisterns, in which it 
is collected during the wet season. Tarun, E.N.E. of Lar, is as 
and populous as Lar, but meanly built. It carries on a consi le 
commerce with Muscat, Gombroon, and Shi 

7. Kerman occupies the south-eastern part of Persia, — 
along the Persian Gulf from Cape Jask to a place opposite the islan 
of Kishm, and thence northward to the borders of the desert, of which 
the adjacent southern is considered as included in this province, 
and called the Desert of Kerman. The desert is sandy and impregnated 
with salt, and here and there intersected by short reey ¢ ridges. The 
remainder of the province, which extends more than 200 miles from 
south to north, but less from west to east, is nearly unknown, except 
the tract along the shores of the gulf, and another tract in the interior, 
between 29° and 30° N. lat. That part of the coast east of 57° E, long., 
which lies along the narrow entrance of the gulf, is extremely moun- 
tainous, and the rocks come close up to the sea, where they form 
lofty cliffs. The short valleys in these mountains are well watered, 
afford pasturage all the year round, and contain fine plantations of 
date and other fruit-trees. Between Sereek and Mindb, or Mindw, the 
mountains retire from the shores, and form a plain which is fertile, 
and termed by the natives the Paradise of Persia. It abounds in every 
kind of fruit. The mountains then run northward, retiring more than 
50 miles from the sea, and then returning to it to the north of Bunder 
Abas, or Gombroon, The plain thus formed rather resembles the sandy 
tract called Gurmsir than the country surrounding Mindb, being sterile 
and producing nothing except dates. That portion of the Gurmsir 
which is within Kerman is subject to the Imam of Muscat, who how- 
ever pays a certain annual sum to the king of Persia. That portion 
of the interior of Kerman which has been visited by European travellers. 
comprehends the Nurmanshir, a district about 90 miles in length, and 
from 20 to 30 miles wide, in which are several small towns surrounded 
by large orchards and extensive cultivated grounds, and com ively 
small sterile tracts. Two mountain ranges inclose this di on the 
south and north, The southern range is of considerable elevation, and 
covered with snow during the greater part of the year. Between the 
Nurmanshir and the town of Kerman is a desert, with a few oases of 
moderate extent; and about the town itself there is a large tract of 
very fertile country. West of the town, to the very boundary of 
Farsistan, there are numerous rocky ridges, with difficult passes, and 
several large villages, with a good deal of cultivation round them. 
The town of Kerman, which was destroyed in the civil wars of Persia 
in 1794, still contains a population of 20,000, of whom a small portion 
are Guebres: there are also Armenians, Jews, and Hindoos. The trade 
is still considerable, and it is celebrated for its manufacture of shawls, 
matchlocks, and carpets, which are chiefly exported to Khorasan and 
the northern provinces; and in return for which are received drugs, 
skins (from Bokhara), furs, silk, steel, and copper. These articles, as 
well as pistachio-nuts, carpets, rose-buds, and bullion, are sent to India, 
whence spices, cotton-manufactures, broadcloth, china and glass wares, 
hardware, indigo, tin, lead, and iron are received. The bazaar, which 
is extensive and well built, is abundantly supplied with articles of 
every description ; and there are nine large caravanserais within the 
walls, and a number of inferior ones both within and without. In the 
country between Kerman and the harbour of Gombroon there is said 


attacked Gombroon, which has been for several years in the possession 
of the Imam of Muscat. After shelling the town for two days and 
nights, they defeated the Arabs under the command of the Imam’s son; 
but as far as we have yet learned they did not then succeed in taking 
the place. Gombroon is noticed separately. [GomBroon.] 

Opposite the town of Gombroon, and about 9 miles from it, is the 
island of Kishm, the largest in the Persian Gulf, It is 60 miles long, 
but the widest part does not exceed 12 miles, It is separated from 
the mainland by a narrow channel, which is very intricate, but navig- 
able for the largest ships. The inhabitants live by fishing and agri- 
culture; and the island produces dates, wheat, and vegetables, with a 
few grapes, mangoes, and water-melons. There are two towns: Kishm, 
at the southern extremity, with 2000 inhabitants; and Laft, on the 
northern side, At Bassadore, at the western extremity of the island, 
the East. India Company formerly had an establishment. Not far 
from Kishm is Hormuz. [Onstos} 

8. Khorasan, or Khorassan, extends over a large part of the Great 
Desert, and over nearly the whole of the mountainous region which 
lies north of it. In that portion of the desert which lies between 
Herat and Yezd, numerous oases occur; most of them are small, but 
some are of considerable extent, and contain 1 towns. Among 
these towns are Gunahabad, with 30,000 inhabitants; Bushrew, 
with 20,000 inhabitants; and Tubbus, with a still larger population, 
The wide valleys which lie between the desert and the declivities to 
the low sandy plains of Turan must possess a considerable degree of 
fertility, as there are several large towns here, and the villages are 
numerous and populous, in spite of the frequent incursions of the 
Turkomans and Kurds, Herat, which is the subject of a se 
article, is generally considered to be the capital of Khorasan, al! 
for many years it has been subject to an Afghan chief, who 


acknowledges even a nominal allegiance to the Shah, [Hgrar.] The 


to be a large place called Sultanabad. The Persians in December 1854 . 
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| shortest road from Herat to Teheran runs along the northern border 
of the Great Desert, and on it there are two places of importance— 
‘Toorbut (20,000 inhabitants) and Toorshish ; but this road is not much 
most frequented road runs from Herat in a north-west 
direction to Mushed, and thence westward through Nishapoor and 
Sebsewar to Shabrood and Bostan. Mushed, or Meshed, occupies a 
larger space than Herat, but many of the houses are uninhabited and 


Nadir, opens into the chief apartment, which rises into a noble dome 
and branches out into the form of a cross. Neither Jew nor Christian 
erated to enter this building. The city has many mosques, and 
16 medresses, or colleges, There are also manufactures of steel wares, 
d-blades, silks, velvets, polished turquoises and jewellery, and 
ups, plates, dishes, &c., made of tale. The town of Nishapoor, which 
Was once a very place, now contains only 8000 inhabitants. The 
famous turquoise-mines are about 40 miles from the town towards the 
‘north-west. Scbsewar, or Subzawar, contains about 4000 inhabitants ; 
Sharood, 5000 inhabitants; and Bostan, 4000 inhabitants. In the 
€ of these towns cotton is grown to a great amount. 


hiefs of the Kurds. It has some commerce in wool, woollen-stuffs, 
tallow, butter, and sheep-skins. Some distance east of the town is the 
celebrated fortress of Kelat-Nadiree (the fortress of Nadir), which, 
necording to the information obtained by Fraser from the natives, is 
in a valley from 50 to 60 miles long by 12 or 15 miles in breadth, 
_ surrounded by mountains so steep that a little assistance from art has 
them quite impassable, the rocks being scarped into the 

of a gigantic wall. A small river runs through this valley, and 
access occur where the stream leaves it, and even 
by towers and walls, which are considered impreg- 


an of the provinces of Persia, comprehends a 
the Great Desert and the countries which 


desert, a space of more than 100 miles, 
valleys ing west and east, and termi- 

water is found in them, except after the 
of them is cultivated, 


on the border of the desert. It contains onl 
tracts. That portion of Irak-Ajemi which lies nort) 
Foie % to the sag go ra Azerbijan. ~ surface 
a plain consisting of gradual ascents and descents, 
by deep valleys in which the rivers flow. Though 
of this pomene is destitute of trees, it has excellent 
and many well-cultivated tracta. The surface is consider- 
than the plain farther east, and therefore the climate is 
; in summer. The range of the Elburz Mountains, with ite 
_ well-watered and fertile vall and its high summits, is included in 
: as well as the hilly country which skirts its southern 


a grails well cultivated, being irrigated by the 
from the southern declivity of the Elburz 


Ispahan. The town of Yeed is very , con- 

and 50,000 inhabitants, among which 3000 
or fire-worshippers. Yezd is remark- 
manufacturing town. Its commercial 
ortanc caravan routes, which here cross one 
ther. Two of these routes come from Herat and Mushed ; two 
Shiraz; and one from the south, 
m is the entrepét of the commerce 
the western countries of Asia. A 
are manufactured. Raw silk is imported 


from Ghilan. Cotton is also manufactured to some extent, as well as 
carpets and felts; and muich sugar-candy is made and exported. The 
summers are very hot, but the winters are cold. A good deal of snow 
falls, but it does not lie long on the ground. 

Ispahan, or, more correctly, Isfahan, is still perhaps the most popu- 
lous town in Persia. When it was the residence of Shah Abbas the 
Great its population was stated to be between 600,000 and 1,000,000. 
At present it is said to amount to between 100,000 and 200,000. It 
stands on the banks of the Zeinde-Rud, which during the heats of 
summer has little water, but in the spring months is equal to the 
Seine at Parisin winter. The mud walls are 24 miles in circuit. The 
streets are crooked, narrow and dirty, and unpaved, like those of most 
Persian towns. Ispahan contains a great number of magnificent 
palaces, large private buildings, spacious caravanserais, and handsome 
bazaars, most of which however are in a state of decay. On the 
southern side three nobly-constructed bridges cross the river; and 
near them, within the town, is a number of shady avenues of trees, 
which render that part of the city a very paradise, and lead to the 
great bazaar of Shah Abbas. This extensive building is vaulted above 
to exclude the heat, but it admits air and light: it is now nearly 
abandoned. In a still worse condition is the Maidan-Shat, or Great 
Square, which is 700 yards long and 200 yards wide, and inclosed by 
a double range of arched recesses. The other bazaars are still partly 
crowded, but most of the numerous caravanserais have been converted 
to other and meaner purposes, The most sumptuous of the palaces 
is the Chehel-Sittoon, with its ball of columns inlaid with mirrors so 
as to resemble pillars of glass, This building is situated in the centre 
of a garden, divided, according to the Persian fashion, into compart- 
ments by walks and canals bordered with poplars and stately chinars. 
There are also many other palaces, each with its own garden. Many 
of the mosques and medresses are in ruins; but a few of them are 
still in good preservation, especially the medress built by the mother 
of Shah Abbas, the gates of which are covered with wrought silver. 
Near the town is the suburb of Julfa, which is inhabited by Arme- 
nians, and contains a population of 12,500. The commerce of Ispahan 
is very great. The mauufactures are various and numerous; in that 
of gold brocade it has attained unrivalled excellence. 

The plain which extends from Ispaban to Teheran contains the 
towns of Kashan and Koom. Xashan is one of the most flourishing 
towns in Persia; it owes its prosperity to its manufactures of silk and 
cotton stuffs, brocades, carpets, and especially copper wares, It is as 
large as Shiraz, but better peopled. Koom, which lies farther north, a 
large but almost entirely in ruins, was formerly celebrated for 
its manufactures of silk. At present it is only noted as a place of 
pilgrimage. Among the shrines of this sacred place, that of Fatima, 
the sister of Ali Reza, the eighth Imam, is the most celebrated. Her 
tomb is in the centre of a lofty mosque, adorned with mosaic work in 
coloured tiles, and fitted up with rich carpets. The dome is covered 
with gilt tiles. In the mountainous country west of these towns are 
Kbonsar and Hamadan. Xhonsar is built in a long narrow valley, 
between steep and barren mountains, and is six miles in length, 
though not more than a quarter of a mile in width. It consists of 
isolated houses, surrounded by extensive orchards, and contains 2500 
families. Jfamadan is on or near the site of the ancient town of 
Ecbatana. [Ecpatana.] South of Hamadan is the snow-capped 
Mount Elwund, a lofty peak in the eastern range of mountains, 
which is connected with the by the Hills of Sungur. North of 
Hamadan, on the table-land of Azerbijan, lies the town of Zenjan, a 
populous and thriving place, which derives its importance from being 
situated where the roads from Hamadan and Teheran to Tabriz meet. 
West of this town, near the boundary-line of the province of Azerbijan, 
and rather within the last-mentioned country, are extensive ruins, 
called Takht-i-Soleiman, of the ancient Ecparana of Atropatene, 
South-east of Zenjan, and at no great distance from it, is Sultaniyeh, a 
town quite in ruins, in which the reigning royal family has built a 
palace, to which they retire when the heat in Teheran becomes oppres- 
sive. On the road from Zenjan to Teheran is Kazvin, or CasBiN. 

Teheran, or Tehran, the present capital of Persia and seat of govern- 
ment, is situated on a plain about eight miles from the base of the 
Elburz range, in a country without trees, and only covered with verdure 
during the spring. The town is about four milés in circumference, 
surrounded by a strong and high mud wall flanked by numerous 
towers and adry ditch. The streets are narrow and crooked; the 
houses are built of sun-dried bricks, and are mean, with the exception 
of a few palaces. The only building of consequence is the citadel, 
which contains the palace of the sovereign and his officers. The popu- 
lation during the residence of the court is about 100,000; but when 
the king goes to Sultaniyeh, it is diminished by one-third of that 
number. In the neighbourhood are several royal country-houses, and 
the ruins of Rai, the Rhagw of the ancients, and once the capital of 
the Parthian empire. About 70 miles E. from Teheran, on one of the 
mountains of the Elburz range, is the fortress of Firuz-Koh, which is 
of great importance, as it commands the most accessible of the moun- 
tain-passes which lead over the range to the plain of Mazanderan, — 

10. Ghilan comprehends the western portion of the low plain which 
surrounds the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. It is the lowest 
part of the plain, and more subject to inundations and continual rains 
than Mazanderan, which lies farther east, During the greater part of 
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the it is properly a swamp, covered partly with forest-trees and 
partly with tations of mulberries and rice-fielde. There aro no 
villages in this country, the peasants residing either in single dwellings 
or in small communities seldom exoseding eight houses. In some 
places there are bazaars, which, as well as the small clusters of huts, 
are situated in the midst of the forests or plantations of mulberry- 
trees, Resht, the capital of Ghilan, ong of the most commercial places 
in Persia, is situated in the midst of a forest at some distance weat of 
the mouth of the Sefid-Rud. The population is variously stated 
between 50,000 and 80,000. The houses are of a superior construction, 
and tho streets aad par A well paved. Its commercial connections 
extend to Mi and Herat, Teheran and Ispaban, and also to Badku, 
or Baku, and Astrakhan. There are several extensive manufactories of 
silk stuffs The commerce with Astrakhan is carried on by means of 
the port of Enzillee, which is about 18 miles from Resht, and separated 
from it by a lagoon, Lahijan is a neat well-built town, on an island 
formed by the bifurcation of the river Sefid-Rud. It has a considerable 
commerce in silk with Resht and Ispahan. The population amounts 
to 15,000, The most northern portion of Ghilan is called Talish. 

11. M deran comprehends the largest and widest portion of the 
low plain along the shores of the Caspian Sea. Though the country 

the sea is very low and marshy, it rises somewhat at a short 
distance from the shore, owing to which ciroumstance the inundations 
—— by the heavy rains are less extensive and of much shorter 
uration, especially as the rains themselves are less frequent and less 
heavy, than in G The climate is accordingly much more healthy, 
and several plants are ycvipensat: Spare: errand i not b> goo 
Ghilan, especially the sugar-cane and cotton ; but it does not produce 
so much silk as that province. It is however very well cultivated, 
and populous. The most western town is Amon. Farther east is 
Batravuss, Saree, the capital of the province, is a very ancient town. 
The walls, which are of mud, and strengthened with square brick 
towers, are about two miles in circuit, The streets are unpaved, and 
often impassable in bad weather. The town contains a population of 
30,000 or 40,000, and has some commerce with Astrakhan by means 
of its harbour Farah-Abad, situated at the mouth of the river Tejen, 
which runs east of the town. At Farah-Abad the Russians have 
established a very extensive fishery, as great numbers of sturgeons 
enter the river: they send caviar and isinglass to Astrakhan. At this 
place are the ruins of a large palace built by Shah Abbas the Great. 

A great artificial road was constructed by Shah Abbas the Great, 
through the provinces of Ghilan and Mazanderan. It begins at Kiskar, 
the western extremity of Ghilan, traverses the low plains, and ascends 
the declivity of the table-land of Iran by the pass which leads to Bostan 
in Khorasan, whence it is carried within a short distance of Mushed., 
In most parts it is still used, though it has been damaged in some 
— by torrents and inundations. It appears to have been 15 or 16 

wide, and to have been constructed by filling a deep trench with 
gravel and stones, over which a regular causeway was very firmly built, 

12. Astrabad, which comprehends the eastern portion of the low 

Jain that skirts the Caspian, and comprises also the hilly country to 
south, is the subject of a separate article. [AsTRABAD.] 

Manufactures and Commerce.—The manufactures of Persia have been 
already named. In the manufacture of some articles the Persians 
are distinguished, as in several kinds of silk stuffs, especially bro- 
eades, and sword-blades, leather, carpets, felt of camel-hair, and 
jewellery. British cottons and silks obtain a ready sale owing to their 
cheapness. Persian goods are all woven by hand. The manufactures 
are chiefly in the large towns, The internal commerce of Persia is 
very considerable. It is entirely carried on by caravans. Great 
ne agen of goods are brought by different caravan routes from 

ndia across Afghanistan, and distributed over the country. Arthur 
Conolly enumerates the articles conveyed to and from India by the 
northern caravan routes through Mushed, and indicates the countries 
from which they are brought ; as from Ispahan and Yezd, fine velvet, 
silks, cotton-stuffs, felt, shoes, sugar, and sugar-candy; from Cashan, 
gold and silver, kimeob, cotton-socks, ink-stands, lamps of bronze, 
and other utensils of copper; from Shiraz, dates, tobacco, lemons, 
uered-ware, ornaments made of ivory, and mats; from Kerman, 
shawls, sugar-candy, opium, henna, and indigo; from Sind and Hind, 
sugar, sugar-candy, & , musk, amber, corals, precious stones, leather, 
kimeob, Indian aud British muslins, and indigo; from Cashmere and 


Turkey, and Bokhara by caravans. The total 


rts are supposed to 
amount in value to no more than a million and a srling. ms 
Government.—Persia is an absolute monarchy; the word of the kin 
is law, and the life and property of the subject are in his hands. He 
delegates his rome to the governors of provinces, to | 
the power of life and death, with which he entrusts only the governors 
of the royal blood, and such persons as are sent to govern distant 
provinces or such as are in a state of rebellion. The governors of the 
rovinces are called sardars, and those of smaller districts kulombegs, 
e tribes of the Lliyats however are not subject to bared baton 
but are under their own hereditary chiefs, The ad n of 
the law is exercised by courts, of which there are two kinds, the sherrah 
courts and the urf courts. The former decide matters according to 
the Koran; the second, according to the customary laws of f 
The supreme judge in the sherrah courts is the Sheik-al-Islam, who 
decides matters in the last instance. In every town there is a judge, — 
and in the larger ones also a cauzee, who is aided by a of 
mollahs, The urf is administered by the king himself, and his 
governors and delegates. The courts are held in public, and the 
monarch sits for a certain time each day in his hall of audience, to 
hear appeals, to receive petitions, and to decide such cases as come 
before him. Dey 
The army of Persia consists of about 40,000 men regularly discip- 
lined, of which only about 20,000 are organised on European principles. 
But the king can in a few weeks collect an army of 100,000 men, the 
greatest part of which number is supplied by the tribes of the Tliyats, 
and consists of irregular cavalry. ig: 
Kinneir; Ouseley; Morier; Fraser; Conolly, ‘Journey to the North 
of India ;’ Burnes, ‘Travels into Bokhara ;’ Rich, ‘ Narrative ;’ Ritter; 
ig, x4 xiv) a 


‘London Geographical Journal,’ vols, iii., vi., viii., 

History.—At the earliest period of which any trace is preserved, 
Persia appears to have formed a province of the great cg Hea ned 
on the disruption of which it fell under the power of the out 
B.0. 709. Astyages, king of the Medes, was dethroned 3.0. 560 by 

rus, who, according to Herodotus, was his grandson by his daughter 

andane, and who not only established the ascendancy of the Persis 
over the Medes, but by his victory over Creesus, king of Lydia, 
by his conquest B.c. 538 of Babylon and its dependencies, exten 
his empire to the Hellespont and the Syrian Sea, This great prince 
perished (529) in an expedition against the Scythians, pot beyond 
the Oxus; and was succeeded by his son Cambyses (529-21), 
subdued Egypt. On his death the kingdom was usurped by a Magian, 
who personated Smerdis, the brother of the deceased monarch: but 
this impostor was destroyed by the nobles, who raised to the throne 
one of their own body, Darius Hystaspes (Gushtasp). In his reig 
(521-485) the empire was divided into satrapies, and regular taxes 
introduced : Babylon revolted, and its walls were destroyed : and though 
a Persian expedition, under the command of Darius hi rail 
Scythia was a failure, the acknowledgement by Macedonia and Thrac 
of Persian supremacy extended the empire into Europe. The revolt 
of the Asiatic Ionians (501) and the aid given them a ie was 
the origin of the long wars of Greece and Persia, The defeat at 
Marathon (490) of a Persian force sent against Athens, showed the 
determination and military skill of the Greeks to be formidable. The 
famous expedition of Xerxes, the son and successor of Darius (485-64), 
conducted in person against Greece, Herodotus states to have con- 
sisted of above five millions of men, including an army of ee 


infantry and 80,000 cavalry, and a fleet of 1200 ships. But 
stupendous host, though it ravaged Attica and burnt Athens, sus 
a signal naval defeat at Salamis; and the following year (479), after 
Xerxes had returned to Asia, the land and sea forces were discomfited 
in the two battles, fought on the same day, of Platewa in Bootia, and 
Mycale on the coast of Asia Minor. The Persians were now driven 
from Europe; and Xerxes, who became more voluptuous and cruel 
after this disaster, was murdered by the captain of his guards (B.c. 464). 
During the long reign of his son Artaxerxes Longimanus Nh 
the Ahasuerus of Scripture), the power of the empire greatly declined ; 
Egypt was in continual revolt, and the Asiatic Greek cities were 
recognised as independent by the peace (449) which ended the Grecian 
war. The short reigns of Xerxes II. and Sogdianus occupy only a 
year (425): and the rule of Darius IL, surnamed Nothon (att, 


Pokhara, shawls, saffron, paper; from China and Russia, by the way 
of Bokbara, lemb-skins (more than 120,000), stuffs made of camel-hair, 
tea, and Russian manufactures, as shagreen, broadcloth, satin, nankeen, 
cbina, glass, utensils of iron, copper, brass, cutlery, looking-glasses, 
needles, &c. Since the navigation on the Caspian has increased, 
Russian goods are brought from Resht and Balfrush. From Herat are 
it to Mushed, carpets, assafoctida, lead, saffron, pistachio-nuts, 
manna, gummi, ispiruck (a yellow dye), and caraway-seeds, A 
well-frequented caravan-track leads from Tabria through Van and 
Erzrum to Trebizond, and large quantities of textile goods are 
imported by the route from Europe. A branch of this route leads to 
Ti ~ = Russian Georgia, 
commerce of Persia however is less important than the 
internal trae The principal foreign trade is with India through the 
Baspian Bushire, with R through Balfrush, and the ports on the 
jan (this trade is now carried on by steamers), with Baghdad, 


presents only revolts at home, and intrigues with Greece, where an 
alliance was formed with Sparta against Athens (411). Egypt threw 
off the yoke altogether in 414, and remained independent for : 
Artaxerxes IL, surnamed Mnemon, succeeded (405-359) ; an hh 
younger brother Cyrus, attempting to dethrone him by the aid of an 
army of Greek mercenaries, was defeated and killed (401) at the battle 
of Cunaxa, in the plains of Babylonia, an en, ent which was 
followed by the memorable Retreat of the Ten Thousand. In a war 
with Sparta, which commenced in 400, the integrity of the empire 
was threatened by the successes of Agesilaus, who, in three cam ; 
(396-94), advanced far into Asia: but by fomenting a coalition in tl 
heart of Greece against Sparta, Artaxerxes was enabled in ‘to 
conclude the advantageous peace of Antalcidas, by which J 
recovered the Ionian cities and Cyprus, though the: latter 4 not 
reduced till after 10 years’ war. The accession of his son us, Or 
Artaxerxes IIL, was followed by revolts in Asia Minor, Syria, and 
other provinces: but the former was betrayed by its leader Orontes 
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afterwards, when the male line of the royal family being extinct, 
invested Darius IIL, Codomannus (a great-grandson of Darius 
. This prince commenced his reign 

traitor Bagoas: but the invasion 


ereign' 
i 334; Issus, 333; and Arbela, 331) the Persian empire was 
utterly overthrown; and the unfortunate Darius, flying from the arms 
| of Alexander, was murdered (330) by his own servants, while the 
_ whole extent of his dominions from the Hellespont to the Indus fell 
the sway of the Macedonian conqueror. 
the death of Alexander (323) and the dismemberment of his 
territories by his generals, Persia fell to the lot of the founder 
ian dynasty of the Seleucidw, Seleucus Nicator (312-280), 
in subjection during his reign and that of his son 
(280-61). But in the reign of Antiochus Theos 
the foundation of the 
yreania (Mazanderan) by Arsaces, 
the first of the house of the Arsacidm, of which 30 monarchs reigned 


. 


first war with Rome, and the defeat and slaughter 
his legions on the plain of Carrhw (53). On invading 
Minor however, the Parthians were repulsed by 
but this defeat was avenged by Phraates IV. (8.0. 37, to 


of his . Some years 
Siplomatic relations with Rome, and even sent his 
educated at the court of Augustus. The death of Phraates 
followed by anarchy and dissension, and by wars with the Romans, 
the close of one of which (a.p. 65), Tiridates, brother of Vologeses L., 
of Parthia, the Armenian kingdom as a fief of the 
empire. the capital of the Parthian empire, was 
sacked by the emperor Septimius Severus in 198; and 
contests, though they 
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roe vee excepti 
lominions, and re-establishing in 
all its ancient splendour the Magian faith. His son Shahpoor, or 
j L (242-73), conquered Armenia, and by his victory, in 260, over 
4 emperor Valerian (who was taken prisoner, with his army, and 
‘died in captivity), taught the Romans to respect and fear the arms of 
Pérsia. Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia were laid waste with ruthless 
severity ; Antioch was taken and plunsered, but the latter part of his 
was less fortunate: Odenathus, prince of Palmyra, and his 
celebrated wife Zenobia, defied his arma, and Aurelian re-established 
the Roman frontier in the East. - 

War with the Romans however continued, and Narses (294-301), 
for a time the renown of the Persian arms by a signal 
(296) over Galerius; but in the next campaign the Persian 

and destroyed by the Romans, and by the peace 
, Narses ceded y ora % and five provinces east of the 
Tigris. During the reign of Shab or Sapor the Great the long 
‘war (337-63) was contested with the whole force of the two empires, 
success. In the battle of Singara (248) Shahpoor 
triomphed over the emperor Constantius; and the invasion of Persia 
by his euccewor Julian, which threatened the dismemberment of the 
was frustrated by the death of that prince and the cowardice 
successor, who purchased a safe retreat by the peace of Dura 
), which restored Armenia and all the cessions made by Narses. 
wisdom of Shahpoor in government was equal to his valour in 
“war; and the continued in peace and prosperity throughout 
reigns of the three next monarchs. The reign of Isdigertes 
‘ezdejerd) in 401-21 was disturbed by religious dissensions; the 
tmurmured at the toleration and favour shown by the king to 
the Christians, and his friendship for the Greek emperor Areadius; 
but the persecution of the Christians with which his son Bahram V. 
commenced his reign, led to a short and indecisive war with the 
Romans. The subsequent sway of this prince was glorious and 
j ste repulsing with great loss an invasion of the Turks of 
ee he extended his realm to the a of India; _ 

4 personal prowess has preserved his memory to t 
in is ehvoute hero of romance. He perished 


ee 
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‘aud dissensions, the illustrious Khorsu Nusherwan (581-79), raised the 
prosperity. 


He carvied his arins to the Mediterranean, the Euxine, the Sutlej, and the 
Jaxartes. Trans-Oxiana, the Punjab, and great part of Arabia obeyed 
his mandates. Persia was divided into four great viceroyalties, and 
the excellence of the internal administration, in which the king was 
aided by his celebrated minister Buzurg-Mihir, has earned for him the 
proud appellation of ‘Just.’ His son Hormuz (579-90), after losing 
all the conquests of his father, forfeited his throne and life in a 
popular revolt. Khosru-Perwiz, son of Hormuz (590-628), attacked 
the Roman empire (602), and in 16 years restored the Persian empire 
to the limits under Xerxes, by the conquest of Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt: but these successes were transient, and Khosru, after having 
been in turn driven from his palaces by. the victories of Heraclius, 
was thurdered by his own son Shiruyeh, or Siroes. A period of con- 
fusion followed till the accession of Yezdejerd IIL, in the same year 
(632) in which Persia was attacked by the Arabs, then commencing 
the career of Mohammedan conquest. The fate of the kingdom, 
weakened by internal dissensions, was decided by the battles of 
Cadesia (636) and of Nehavend (641), the last of which, though the 
king survived in the condition of a fugitive 10 years longer, subverted 
at once the Sassanian power and the indepéndence of the country. 

The Persians imbibed the religion, and literature of the Arabs; but 
the country for two centuries was only a province in the empire of 
the Kalifs. With the decay of the power of the kalifs the spirit of 
independence revived, and the re-establishment of the kingdom may 
be dated from the foundation of the Soffarian dynasty by Yakub Ibn 
Lais, who about 868 threw off his allegiance to the kalif, and fixed at 
Shiraz the capital of a dominion including nearly all Persia. This 
dynasty lasted from 88 to 900; and was succeeded by the Tartar 
Samanides dynasty (900 to 936); and a native dynasty (936 to 1028), 
The Seljookian Turks, among whom were the distinguished kings 
Togrul-Beg and Alp-Arslen, ruled Persia from 1028 till 1194, when the 
Kharismians held the reins of power for a short time. The famous 
mogul Gengis Khan established a new dynasty, which ruled Persia till 
1381,in which year the Tartars under Tamerlane conquered thecountry, 
and established a rule which lasted, with few interruptions, till 1502. 

Ismael Shah, the founder of the Sefi, Sooffee, or Seffavean dynasty, 
was remotely destended from the Kalif Ali, the cousin and son-in-law 
of Mohammed. He was a Turkoman, but he belonged to a different 
religious sect from the Turks usually so called, and hence partly the 
national hostility which has subsisted between the Sheah and Sooni, or 
Persian and Turkish Mohammedans, This dynasty lasted from 1502 
till 1736; it included the distinguished name of Abbas the Great, 
under whom the Persian empire regained much of its former extent 
and splendour. 

After totally expelling the Uzbeks from Khorassan, in the first part 
of his reign, he turned his arms against the Turks, over whom he 
gained repeated victories from 1603 to 1618, in which year a peace 
was concluded, restoring to Persia all her former possessions. In order 
to promote manufactures, he invited Armenian artificers to settle at 
Julfa, and formed an alliance with the English, by whose aid he 
expelled the Portuguese from Ormuz; he removed the capital from 
Kazwih to Ispahan, and greatly improved the internal communications 
of the kingdom. 

The Sefi dynasty was put an end to by Nadir Shah in 1736. This 
extraordinary man fo Persia, for a short time, to a higher degree 
of power than she had possessed since the rule of the Sassanian kings. 
He conquered Candahar and Afghanistan; and in invading India, in 
1789, took Delhi, and carried off a booty estimated at 32,000,000/., 
reducing the next year the Uzbeks of Khiva and Bokhara, long the 
enemies of Persia. A second war with the Porte (1743-6) terminated 
favourably to Persia; but the barbarities and avarice of Nadir exas- 

his subjects, and he was murdered in his tent, 1747. His 
death was the signal for a scene of anarchy and confusion; the Uzbek 
states threw off the yoke, and Afghanistan became an independent 
and powerful kingdom under Ahmed Dooraneée, while the crown of 
Persia was contested by various competitors, and the kingdom torn 
by civil war, till a chief named Kereem Khan, of the Zend family, 
succeeded, in 1759, in possessing himself of supreme power, which he 
held till his death, in 1779, under the title of Wakeel, or administrator ; 
he refused the insignia of royalty. But fresh troubles broke out at his 
death—six chiefs, between 1779 and 1789, ascended or claimed the 
throne, while Russia took Georgia under her protection in 1783. The 
candidates for royalty were at length reduced to Lutf Ali Khan Zend 
and Aga-Mohammed Khan Kajar; the former, a brave but cruel 
prince, bore the title of king from 1789 to 1795, when he was taken 
and put to death by his rival, who thus became sole monarch, and 
the founder of the Kajar or reigning dynasty. He fixed his capital 
at Teheran. Hibs first act was to attack the revolted Georgians, whom 
he overthrew in the field, and subjected their capital Teflis to ruth- 
less pillage and massacre ; but his severity provoked his own attendants 
to assassinate him, and he was ded by his nephew, Shah Futtah 
Ali (1797-1834). This reign was marked by two disastrous wars with 
Russia, the first of which (1804-18) ended in the cession of most of 
the Caspian provinces by the peace of Goolistan; the second (1826-8), 
in the cession of Erivan and the country to the Araxes, by the treaty 
of Turkmanchai. He however reconquered Khorassan from the 
Afghans and Uzbeks, and broke the power of the chiefs of tribes by 
appointing his own numerous sons to nearly all the governments 
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He was succeeded by Shah Mohammed, grandson of Futteh Ali by 


his son Abbas Mirza, who had been declared crown- but died 
before his father. His reign was d by an unsuccessful 
expedition in 1835 against Herat, the of which however made 


his submission to the Shah in 1543, : 

PERSIAN GULF, a large closed sea, forming a kind of inlet of 
the Indian Ocean. The entrance from the Indian Ocean is by the 
Strait of Ormusx, which in the narrowest point, between Ras Koli (or 

Koli), in Persia, and Ras Mussendom, in Arabia, is about 38 
miles wide. The gulf extends between 24° and 30° N. lat., 45° and 
58° 30° E. long. Ite form is that of a curve, tho convex side 
of which is turned to the south-east. The greatest length in a straight 
line is about 550 miles; but measured along the curved line of the 

If, it is 600 milea. In width it varies between 40 and 200 miles. 
The area is about 70,000 square miles. The islands which are dispersed 
over this gulf are estimated at about 1400 square miles. 

The navigation of this sea is dangerous and tedious, owing to the 
numerous shoals and reefs. These shoals and reefs are much more 
numerous on the southern or Arabian coast, which can hardly be 

ed in any part by large vessels without the greatest care, and 

it was accordingly for a long time the refuge of pirates. The most 

of these pirates were the Jawasimi, who were only compelled 

to keep the peace by two expeditions sent against them by the English 

from Bombay, in 1809 and in 1819, The navigation along the northern 

coast is comparatively free from danger. The places w ich are most 

resorted to by the shipping are the anchorage between the island of 

Ormuz and the town of Gombroon, the small bays of Mogoo and 

Bender Chetwar, the roadsteads of Busheer, ang, north of that town, 
the bay of Jenabe and Ras Dilem. 

The prevailing wind during the whole year blows from the north- 
west, It is only during the months of November, December, and 
January that southerly winds may certainly be expected, especially in 
the Strait of Ormuz, where gales from the south-west and south-south- 
west are sometimes experienced. The southerly winds blowing in 
winter are frequently accompanied with heavy rains, but the rains 
diminish towards the north, so that at Bassora, on the Shat-el-Arab, 
very little rain falls, These winds rarely last more than three or four 
days, and do not extend to the north-western part of the Gulf. 

Before the entrance of the gulf, between Cape Jask and Muscat, 
the currents are variable and uncertain, and usually subject to the 
wind (from the north-west); they set to the leeward. A current is 
frequently met with along the coast of Persia, which sets westward 
for several days together. Vessels therefore which sail to the west, 
keep close to the Persian shores, where, besides these currents, they 
are favoured by the land-breezes, which are not regular, but occur 
from time to time. 

The most remarkable of the numerous islands which are dispersed 
along the shores of the gulf are—Ormuz (Ormus], Kishm, Kaés, 
Busheab, Babrein [Banrety}, and Karej. Xishm is the largest island 
in the gulf, being 54 miles long and iv the broadest part 20 miles wide. 
The greater part of the island is sterile, and in some places incrusted 
with a saline efflorescence, but there are also extensive tracts of fertile 
ground. The population exceeds 5000. Xishm, the capital, at the 
eastern extremity of the island, is a place greatly resorted to by uative 
vessels. It has a bazaar well supplied with fruits and provisions. The 
population is 2000. Zaft, on the northern coast, on the channel which 
divides the island from the continent, was once the resort of pirates, 
but is pow nearly abandoned. Rice is cultivated, and date-trees are 
numerous. The island of Kaés or Kenn is amall, but is well cultivated, 
and produces wheat and tobacco, It bas a small town, and a harbour 
for native vessels, The island of Busheab contains about 40 square 
miles. It has a small town, and a harbour at the western end on the 
north side, where there is a good anchorage for vessels of large burden. 
‘The island of Karey, or Kharrack, contains about 26 square miles, and 
is surrounded by reefs except at its north-eastern extremity. It is 
elevated, and visible at a considerable distance. The date-groves are 
extensive, and there is abundance of good water. Vessels sailing to 
Bamora obtain pilots here, who conduct them through the dangerous 
shoals at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab. 

Fish abound along the shores of the gulf, and fish and dates consti- 
tute the principal articles of food of the population. Nearly the whole 
population of the Arabian shores of this sea get their means of sub- 
sistence by the pearl-fishery. The most extensive pearl-fisheries are 
those on the several banks not far from the island of Bahrein. About 
1500 boats are employed in this fishery, and each contains ten persons, 
five divers and five ‘syebors,’ or pullers-up. 

The shores of the gulf are low except near the Strait of Ormuz, 
where the mountains on both sides of Ras Mussendom rise to a con- 
siderable elevation, and come close up to the sea. This high coast 
extends within the gulf about 70 miles, and then the mountains on 
the Arabian shore recede to a great distance, leaving a wide plain 
which extends to tho very mouth of the Shatel-Arab, This plain is 
sandy, and produces only in a few places dates and a little corn. On 
all parts of the northern or Persian shore mountains are visible from 
the sea. In some places they retire to a distance of 30 miles from the 
const, and at others they approach it within 3 miles. These moun- 
tains in general do not much exceed 3000 fect above the sea. The 
low plain which lies between the shores of the gulf and the mountains 


is arid and sandy, and in many places swampy, but hot, 
It produces very grain, but dates in abundance, and is by 
the natives Dushtistan, or Gurmsir. Only one river of importance 
enters the Persian Gulf, namely, the Shat-el-Arab, which is formed by 

the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, and falls into the most 
northern recess of the sea by six or seven channels, of which however 
only the most western, called Cassisa Boni, or Basra River, is navigable 
for vessels of considerable burden. The plain which here borders on 
the Persian Gulf extends northward on the banks of the rivers to the 
mountain ranges which surround the Black Sea on the south, The 
largest river next to the Shat-el-Arab is the Tab, which falls into the 
gulf not far from the most eastern mouth of that river. ta) 

It is remarkable that the shores of this gulf, in their whole extent, 
are inhabited by one nation, the Arabs. The Arabs are in ion. 
of the whole country to the south of the gulf, which is also called 
Arabia; but on the northern shore they occupy only the . 
or low plain; the mountains at the back of it, as well as the table- 
land of Iran, which lies behind these mountains, being in possession — 
of the Persians. The Imam of Muscat possesses authority over nearly 
the whole extent of the Dushtistan, at least as far west as Ras Ber- 
distan ; as an acknowledgment of superiority however the ae 
to the king of Persia an annual rent. The earliest navigation of this 
gulf which is on record is the voyage of Nearchus. tae i - 

(Kinneir, Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire ; Berghaus, Geo. 
Hydrographisches Memoir vom Persischen Golf ; Wilson, Memorandum 
respecting the Pearl Fisheries in the Persian Gulf, in the Lond. Geogr. 
Journal, vol. iii.; Whitelock, Descriptive Sketch of the Islands and 
Coast situated at the Entrance of the Persian Gulf, in the Lond. Geogr. 
Journal, vol. viii.) palained 

PERTE-DU-RHONE. [Ary.] “aber 

PERTH, the chief town of Perthshire, Scotland, and a royal and 
parliamentary burgh, is situated on the right bank of the Tay, 41 miles. 
N. by W. from Edinburgh, in 56° 24’ N. lat. 3°25’ W. long. The 
population of the municipal burgh in 1851 was 14,681; that of the 
parliamentary burgh was 23,835. The town is governed by a provost 
and 25 councillors, 4 of whom are bailies; and returns one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. Perth was a burgh in 1106, and down to 
the death of James I. (1437) was r ed as the capital of Scotland. — 
It was the seat of a considerable e, which the burgesses carried on 
in their own vessels with the Hanse towns, and many Flemings and 
Germans settled here. In the wars of Edward L, and in the contest 
between Bruce and Baliol, Perth several times changed hands. In 
1437 James I. was assassinated in the Dominican monastery at Perth. 
After this event Edinburgh became the seat of government, though 
Perth continued:to be nominally the capital till 1482. lage: 

In August 1600 Perth was the scene of the Gowrie conspiracy. In 
1644 it was taken by Montrose, after his victory at uir, In 
1651 it capitulated to Cromwell, after the defeat of the Royalists at 
Burntisland. Perth was occupied by Viscount Dundee in 1689, 
immediately before the battle of Killiecrankie. The Highlanders in 
1715 and 1745 occupied the town. Se > I 

The town is connected by a handsome bridge of 9 arches, 880 feet 
long, over the Tay, with Bridge-End of Kinnoul, which is included in 
the modern parliamentary burgh. The bridge of the Dundee and Perth 
railway crosses the river alittle lower down. The streets are 
straight, convenient, lighted with gas, and paved. North and 
of the town are two large public greens, called respectively the North 
Inch and the South Inch, The North Inch contains the race-course; 
the South Inch is surrounded by trees and villas. The principal public — 
building is the church of St. John, The square tower is ancient; it 
has been surmounted at a later period with a pyramidal spire of wood. 
The body of the church is now divided into three places of worship, — 
appropriated to three distinct parishes, There are three other churches 
of modern erection, in one of which the service is conducted in the 
Gaelic language. The Free Church has five chapels, including a Gaelic 
chapel; the United Presbyterians have three chapels; the Independ- 
ents two chapels; and the Original Seceders one chapel. The choir, 
transepts, and other portions of a cathedral for the Scottish Episcop 
Church have been recently erected. A handsome building U 
the county-hall, courts of justice, and other apartments for county 
business, of Grecian architecture, faces the Tay ; behind it is the city 
and county jail. The other public buildings are those cf the le 
a neat theatre, a lunatic asylum, a range of barracks, and 8 
monument (a building erected to commemorate the services of a late 
lord provost), containing the public library and the museum of the 
Perthshire Antiquarian Society, The general penitentiary at Perth is 
one of = largest buildings of the kind in Scotland. The manufac- 
tures of the town consist principally of coloured cottons, especially for 
umbrellas, There are flax-spinning mills, bleach-fields, dye-works, 
breweries, distilleries, iron-foundries, tanneries, rope-walks, and shi 
building yards. The salmon-fishery in the Tay is valuable, Th 
chief imports are—coal, lime, salt, and manure; timber, flax, bark, 
smalt, madder, &c, ‘I'he exports are chiefly potatoes, sent to London ; 
and corn, timber, and slates. The number of vessels regi as” 
belonging to the port of Perth on December 31st 1853 was—54. 
vessels of 4578 tons burden, and 3 steam-vessels of 135 tons burden. 
During 1853 there entered 319 sailing-vessels of 21,689 tons, and 
cleared 802 sailing-vessels of 19,092 tons aggregate burden. Perth 
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Academy is an endowed institution, comprehending mathematical, 
schools, with classes for modern lan 
ish, writing, and drawing. The income (from the burgh funds) 


_ is 3002. a year. The number of scholars is about 550. There are six 


other endowed schools, a public library, an infirmary, a dispensary, 
and a savings bank. 

_ PERTH. oe Van Diewen’s Lanp; WesTERN AUSTRALIA.] 
_ PERTH A YY. [New Jersey.] 

PERTHSHIRE, a central county in Scotland, bounded N. by the 
counties of Inverness and Aberdeen; E. by Forfarshire; S.E. by Fife- 
shire, the Frith of Tay, and Kinross-shire ; 8. by Clackmannan and 
Stirling shires ; S.W. by Stirling and Dumbarton shires; W. by Argyle- 
shire; and N.W. by Inverness-shire. The form of the county is 
compact; but a small detached portion of it lies on the northern shore 
of the Frith of Forth, between the shires of Fife and Clackmannan, 
and another small detached part is surrounded by Stirlingshire ; 
while a small detached portion of Forfarshire is included in the boun- 
daries of Perthshire. It extends from east to west 70 miles, from 
north to south 66 miles; and its area is 2835 square miles, or 1,814,063 
acres, of which about 50 square miles are covered with water. The 


to Clackmannan 
race mean 
face, Hydrography, and Communications.—The whole of the 


county, except in the immediate vicinity of Perth, is hilly, if not 
Mountainous. The Ochill Hills traverse the south-eastern part 
between the Forth and the Tay. The Grampians form the northern 
and north-western boundary of the county, separating it from 
Aberdeen and Inverness-shires. Scarcsoch (3390 feet), and Bruoch- 
Carruvan are in this part of the range. The western half of the county 
is by the mountains of the Western Highlands, among 
which are Ben Venu, Ben Ledi (2863 feet), Ben Vorlich (3300 feet), 
Ben More (3900 feet), Ben Lawers (3948 feet), and Schihallien or 
Schieballion (3513 feet). Cairn Gower in the Ben y Gloe Mountains 
in Athol Forest, south of the Grampians, has an elevation of 3690 feet. 
The Sidlaw Hills are on the east side of the county near Forfarshire ; 
Dunsinane Hill is 1084 feet above the level of the sea. Upon its oval 
and conical summit Macbeth is said to have erected his Birnam 
Hill, near Dunkeld, is 1300 feet high. 

These mountainous districts are intersected by long winding narrow 


ales, or ‘glens,’ through which the streams flow, or by ‘straths,’ or 
wider valleys. Strathallen, in the south, separates the Ochills from 
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Highlands ; extends across the centre of the 
from west to east; Strath Tay, and lower down Strathmore 
extends through Forfarshire), form the valley of the Tay ; and 
Airdle is in the north-east of the county. In the north are 
and Glen me Glen Fernal, Glen Tilt (Arnot), Glen Bruar, 
Erochkie. the west are Glen Lyon, Glen Lochy, Glen 
Glen Falloch, and Glen Artney. 
napa: almost entirely comprehended in the basin of the 

portion on the south-west side is drained by the streams 
into Loch Lomond; the district of Menteith in the south 
in the basin of the Forth. 
in a small loch on the border of Argyleshire, and 
east-by-north 20 miles, through Loch Dochart into 
In this part of ite course it is known as the Dochart, Just 
Tay it is joined by the Lochie, which rises a 
Loch hart, and has a circuitous course of 
Loch Tay is a long narrow lake embosomed in moun- 
having Ben Lawers near its north-western shore ; its length from 
to north-east ia about 14 miles; its average breadth is 
mile. The banks of the lake are steep and shelving, and 
water is supposed to be in some parts not less than 600 
by several mountain streams, and abounds with fish ; 
at times agitated in a violent and uncommon manner. 
north-eastern or lower end of Loch Tay, the river Tay 
and flows through Strath Tay. It receives several tributaries, 
has a very wi course, extending in all toabout 105 miles. Just 
Perth, the Tay receives the Almond, and several miles below it 
on right bank. The Tay is computed to send to 
greater volume of water than any other river of Great 
na’ le to Perth for veasels of 100 tons. [Dunprr] 
at mouth, and the navigation is rather difficult, 
sand-bavks in its channel, and partly from the strength 


issues from the north-eastern end of Loch Lydoch, a 
of water on the border of Argyleshire, and flows eastward 
Loch Rannoch, passing in its way through one or 
Loch Rannoch is a long narrow sheet of water, ex- 
miles from west to east, and rarely if ever exceeding a mile 
abounds with trout of the largest size. Two streams, 
into the Turmmel, between Lochs Lydoch and Rannoch, 

into Loch Rannoch itself, serve to convey to the Tummel 
waters of Loch Ericht, another long narrow sheet of 
water, extending in length 14 miles from north to south by one mile 
breadth, partly in Inverness-shire and partly in Perthshire. From the 
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eastern extremity of Loch Rannoch, the Tummel flows eastward 10 
miles into Loch Tummel, and thence 12 miles farther east and south 
into the Tay. Its whole course is nearly 40 miles. Between Loch 
Tummel and the Tay it receives on its left bank the Garry, which has 
a course of about 30 miles, flows through Loch Garry, a narrow lake 
3 miles long, and receives on its left bank the streams which water 
Glen Bruar and Glen Tilt, and on its right bank the Feachorie, which 
waters Glen Erochkie. 

The Braan or Brand, 20 miles long, waters Strath Braan, and serves 
as an outlet to Lochs Freuchie, Kennard, Skiach, and some others, all 
small. The Isla, one of the most importent feeders of the Tay, belongs 
chiefly to Forfarshire ; only about 14 miles of its course are upon or 
within the border of Perthshire, Of its tributaries, the Shee or Ericht, 
belonging to Perthshire, is nearly 30 miles long, and waters Glen Shee ; 
it receives the Airdle, 20 miles long, which rises at the foot of Cairn 
Gower, in the Ben y Gloe Mountains, and waters Strath Airdle. The 
Almond rises not far from the south-east shore of Loch Tay, and 
flows about 24 miles east into the Tay. 

The district of Menteith in the south belongs to the basin of the 
Forth, and is watered by the Teith, which rises just within Argyle- 
shire, and flows 4 or 5 miles into, Loch Katrine, a winding and pie- 
turesque sheet of water, 8 miles long from west-north-west to east- 
south-east, which has become celebrated as the scene of the ‘Lady of 
the Lake.” From the south-east corner of Loch Katrine the Teith 
flows 9 miles through the Trosachs, and at the foot of Ben Venu it 
passes through the small lochs Achray and Venacher to Callander, 
where it is joined by astream from Loch Voil and Loch Lubnaig, 
which lie north and north-east of Loch Katrine, and are each about 
5 miles long. From Callander the Teith flows south-east 12 miles 
into the Forth above Stirling; its whole length is about 34 miles, 
The Allan, a small feeder of the Forth, waters Strathallan on the 
north-western and western side of the Ochills; the Devon, another 
small feeder, waters the valley on the south-eastern side of the same 
hills; and the Forth flows just within the southern boundary of the 
county. [Forra; Arp, Locu.} The Falloch is near the south- 
western border of the county. [DumpBarronsurtre.] There are several 
falls in the rivers of Perthshire. Those of the Bruar and the Tummel 
are very picturesque ; as are also the falls and rapids of the Devon, 
called the De’il's Mill, the Rumbling Bridge, and the Cauldron Linn. 

The road from Edinburgh by Queensferry and Dunfermline to Perth 
enters the county a few miles 8. from Perth. Roads from Dundee, 
St. Andrews, and from Glasgow, by Stirling, converge at Perth. From 
Perth there is a road by Forfar, Brechin, and Stonehaven to Aberdeen; 
another road follows the valley of the Tay by Dunkeld, and afterwards 
the valleys of the Tummel and the Garry, through the Pass of Killie- 
crankie, to Fort Augustus, Inverness, and the Northern Highlands; 
while a third follows the valley of the Tay and the Dochart into 
Argyleshire. Three roads lead trom Stirling into the Western High- 
lands through Menteith ; one through Aberfoyle to the banks of Loch 
Lomond; another to Glengyle at the head of Loch Cateran; and 
another, branching from this, joins the road through the valley of the 
Tay into Argylesbire. 

The town of Perth communicates with the south by the Scottish 
Central railway, which joins the Caledonian railway, and thence by 
the Lancaster and Carlisle and Midland lines to London. The portion 
between Perth and Dunblane, 28 miles, belongs to this county. By 
the Scottish Midland Junction railway and the Dundee and Perth line, 
both of which run through a portion of the south-eastern corner of 
the county, Perth has easy communication northward with Aberdeen 
and the intermediate towns, and eastward with Dundee and the other 
towns on the sea-coast, 

Geology, &c.—The north-western and northern parts of the county 
belong to the great primitive district of the north of Scotland. 
Granite is found underlying the peat of the extensive waste of 
Rannoch Moor in the west portion of the county; but the predomi- 
nant rock in this district is mica-slate, skirted by clay-slate and chlorite- 
slate, both of which pass insensibly into mica-slate. Schihallien, Ben 
Lawers, the hills round Loch Tay, and many of the mountains in the 
Grampian range, are composed of mica-slate, intermixed with horn- 
blende-slate and quartz-rock, and in some parts with a small portion of 
crystalline limestone, Chlorite-slate, clay-slate,and others of similar cha- 
racter are found in the south-western part of the county. East of Loch 
Lubnaig, true mica-slate occurs and occupies the whole district, as far 
as Perth. A highly-elevated range of breccia may be traced in various 
places, separating the primitive district from the secondary district in 
the south-east of the county. The district to the south and east of 
the breccia is occupied by beds of sandstone. Basaltic rocks may be 
traced in a north-east direction. The Ochill Hills in the south-east 
consist chiefly of porphyry and amygdaloid; and the Hill of Kinnoul, 
near Perth, is an amygduloid containing numerous nodules of agate 
and carnelian. Some portions of the county near the south-east are 
comprehended in the coal-field of Fifeshire. 

Soil, Climate, Agriculture, &c.—Owing to its mountainous character 
a large portion of this county is ill adapted for cultivation. There are 
some extensive tracts of moor, bog, and moss, A large space is occu- 
pied either by natural woodlands or by plantations, The larch is 
generally planted in dry soils, and the spruce where there is moisture. 

The most valuable tract of cultivated land in the county is the 
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the Ericht and the Airdle, and extending into Forfarshire. It isa) 
low alluvial district, the finest, in an agricultural point of view, of any | 
in Scotland. The lower part of Strathearn, or the vale of Earn, | 
another Jow alluvial tract, is scarcely inferior to it. The vale of the | 
Tay, above Perth, and the vales of the Forth and Teith, contain exten- 
sive tracts of low alluviam or of gravelly sandy loam. The size of the 
farms varies from 50 to 500 acres; and in the lower districts they are 
universally held on lease, commonly for 15 or 19 years; some of the 
y tenanta. The Carse of Gowrie, 

Strathearn, and the valleys of the Teith and the Forth ‘woe good 
ley are the 


le quantities of apples, pears, and other fruit are raised in 
the valleys and low grounds, particularly in the Carse of Gowrie, 

There is no breed of cattle peculiar to the county. Ayrshire cows 
for the dairy have been introduced of late years into the lowlands, 
The West Highland breed is that commonly fed on the Highland 

The number of sheep has been vastly angmented, chiefly 

y the laying out of sheepwalks in the Highland tracts, The usual 

breeds are the black-faced Tweeddale and Cheviot. There are some 
Leicesters and Southdowns. 

Divisions, Towns, dc.—This county was formerly divided into the 
districts of Gowrie, Perth, Stormont, Strathearn, Menteith, Bread- 
albane, Balquhidder, and Rannoch, each of which was in the jurisdiction 
of a distinct sheriff or steward. These divisions are now obsolete, 

hh the names are still popularly applied to the districts. To these 
may be added the Highland district of Arnot, The number of 
parishes in the county is 75, which form several preabyteries. 

Pears and CuLnoss are royal burghs; AUCHTERARDER, and Dun- 
blane were formerly royal burghs; Abernethy, ALrru, Crrerr, Curar 
Axovus, and Dunkeld are burghs of barony. Those printed in small 
eapitals are described under their respective titles, Of the others, as 
well as of the more important villages, we subjoin brief notices; the 

tions are those of 1851. 

Abernethy, at the junction of the Earn with the Tay, is 7 miles S.E. 
from Perth : population of the burgh of barony 972. It was anciently 
the capital of the Picts, and the seat of a bishopric. Abernethy is 
chiefly remarkable for the possession of a round tower, which is built 
of hewn stone, and is 74 feet high, and 48 feet in circumference at the 
base, but diminishes towards the top. It serves asa belfry and clock 
tower to the church, which stands near, and is a modern building. 

Dunblane, population 1816, anciently a seat of the Culdees, and 
subsequently a cathedral city, is situated about 6 miles N. from 
Stirling, on the left bank of the Allan. The town consists of a street 
of old-fashioned houses and a few lanes. The former cathedral, the 
choir of which (80 feet by 30 feet) is now used as the parish church, is a 
large gothic building, seated on an eminence. Every part, except the 
choir, is dilapidated. The nave is 130 feet by 58 feet. The choir was 
—, and the windows were renewed, in 1819 by the Earl of 

The Free Church, United Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Episcopalians have places of worship, A modern steeple, 128 feet 
igh, bas been erected adjacent to the church. There is a public 
library, the foundation of which was a bequest of books by Leighton, 
archbishop of Glasgow, who held for a time the see of Dunblane. 

Dunkeld, population of the town 1104, a burgh of barony and market- 
town, or city, as it is often termed, is situated on the left bank of the 
Tay, 15 miles N, from Perth, in a deep hollow under the brow of 
lofty wooded hills, The town attracts many visitors by the beauty of 
its situation and its convenience as the entrance upon the Highlands, 
There was an ancient monastery of Culdees here, and in 1127 it was 
made the seat of a bishopric. The cathedral, which was partly of 
Norman, partly of later architecture, is in ruins, except the choir, 
which serves as the parish church. The tower is 24 feet square at its 
base, and is 96 feet high. Episcopalians, Independents, and Free 
Church Presbyterians have chapels. The Macintosh library was 
founded by the Rev, Donald Macintosh, the last of the nonjuring 
clergy of the old Episcopal Church of Scotland. The Royal Grammar 
school of Dunkeld, founded by James VI. in 1567, has an average 
attendance of about 80 scholars, There is a gitls school, founded in 
1788 by Jane, Duchess of Athol. The market is held on Saturday : 
five fairs are held in the course of the year. A fine bridge of seven 
arches crosses the Tay ; it was erected in 1809 by the Duke of Athol. 

Auchtergaven, population of the parish 3232, chiefly employed in 
the cotton-works at Stanley. Quarries of freestoné are in the vicinity. 
There is o small salmon-fishery. Callander, population of the parish 
1716, on the Teith, at the junction of the stream from Loch Lubnaig, 
contains substantial freestone houses roofed with slate. The village 
is resorted to by tourists, Comrie, population of the parish 2463, 
situsted on the north bank of the Karn, in the midat of picturesque 
scenery, is noteworthy for the shocks of earthquakes with which it 
has been visited of late years, Downe, population of the village 1459, 
on the banks of the Teith, 8 miles N. from Stirling, is remarkable for 
& handsome gothic church and tower, of modern erection; a fine old 
bridge over the Teith; and the ruins of Doune Castle, an ancient 
fortress of great strength and extent. Thete are extensive cotton- 


Carse of Gowrie,’ the district watered by the Isla and its tributaries | works at Deanston, close to the village. Harn, 


Bridge of, a salubrious 
village in Dunbarney frequented by invalids, The parish also _ 
contains “ye ey Pitcaithly, ~y apa — CS geo: are much 
frequen’ pulation ot @ parish , is beautifully 
situated near the Frith of Tay. The church is a modern. cruciform 
building in the Norman style, with a lofty square tower and ee 
Quarries are worked, and salmon and smelt fisheries carri 
the linen-manufacture is the chief branch of ind Killin, popu- 
lation of the parish 1608, stands at the junction of the river Dochart 
with the Lochy. Near the village are two islands in the stream, on 
one of which is the tomb of the Macnabs. Fingal’s grave is pointed 
out in a field to the north of this village. Killiecrankie, in the parish 
of Moulin, is a pass on the great north road from Edinburgh by Perth 
to Inverness. Several handsome villas have been erected along both 
sides of the pass, At the northern end was fought the battle in which 
Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, lost his life, 17th July, 
1689. The pass is famous for its picturesque scenery. Ki j 
population 2697, is a burgh of barony and a thriving little port on 
the Forth, with a good quay and harbour. There are sail-lofts and 
rope-walks, Besides the chapel of ease, there are chapels for Free and 
United Presbyterians. Longforgan, population of the town 463, is a 
long straggling place, 18 miles from Perth on the road to Dundee, 
The chief occupation is the weaving of sheeting, sacking, and linens, 
Near the town are the ruins of an ancient Cistercian chapel, | th 
noble baronial seat of Castle Huntly. Me/hven, population of the 
parish 2454, a manufacturing riven 6 miles W. from Perth, has a 
commodious parish church, several schools, and a library. Muthill, 
population of the parish 2972, is a clean village, beautifully situated 
in Strathearn. There are at Muthill a parish church, an Episco 
chapel, a Free church, several schools, a library, and reading-1» 
Scone, population 1489, near the left bank of the Tay, about a —_ 
north from Perth, is memorable for its palace, the ancient residence 
the Scottish kings and the place of their coronation. It had also an 
abbey of the regular canons of St. Augustine. A modern house, the 
seat of the Earl of Mansfield, occupies the site of the palace. The 
village of Scone is neat and regularly built. Stanley, ulation of 
the town 1769, situated on the river Tay, about 8 miles N. from Perth, 
possesses extensive cotton-spinning mills. ae 

History, Antiquities, &c—Little that is certain can be advanced as 
to the early inhabitants of Perthshire. A Roman road crosses the 
eastern side of the county from the neighbourhood of Stirling to 
Orrea, near Perth, at or near which it probably divided into two 
branches, one directed towards the coast, the other crossing the Gram- 
pians (the Grampius Mons of the Roman historians and 4 
towards the shore of the Moray Frith. There were se Rom: 
stations in Perthshire. Alauna was probably at Kier, just within the 
county, near Stirling. Lindum wasat Ardoch, in Strathallan, Victor 
was probably Dealgin Ross, in Strathearn, where are some remains | 
Roman works. Ad Hiernam may be fixed at S on the Earn, 
or Hierna, where are the remains of a Roman post. The Ad Tavum 
of Richard was probably in the neighbo of Perth. There are 
the remains of a Roman camp at Invergowrie. At Instuthill, on the 
Tay, above the junction of the Isla, are some remarkable Roman works. 
The remains of a Roman camp are at Fortingal, in Glen Lyon. The 
preetorium is still complete. There are the piers of a bridge over the 
Tay, close to the junction of the Almond, where the situation of Orrea 
may be fixed. This county was the scene of hostility in the sixth and 
seventh campaigns of Agricola (a.p, 83, 84). The attack made by the 
Caledonians on the camp of the ninth legion, in the sixth campaign, 
was probably at Dealgin Ross, Filg 

There are some remains of a large stone circle and of several ancient 
circular forts in the Highland parish of Fortingal. Remains of circles, 
cairns, standing-stones, and similar vestiges of the early inhabitants, 
are found in the parishes of Kirk-Michael, Blair Athol, Cargill, and 
other parts of the county. j ne a La 

At the downfal.of the Roman empire, Perthshire was occupied by 
the Picts, who had Abernethy for their capital: it ofvaresilavinth 
into the hands of the Scots, In the latter part of the 10th century, 
the Danes arrived at the mouth of the Esk with a large fleet, ‘and 
landing, marched to the Tay. They were entirely routed by the 
Scottish king, Kenneth III., at Luncarty, near Perth, probably in 990. 
Dunsinane Hill, in Collace parish, between Perth and 
was the stronghold of Macbeth, where he was defeated by the English 
allies of his competitor Malcolm (1054). The importance of Perth, 
and its rank as capital of the kingdom, made this shire the scene of 
many contests, some of which are mentioned under Perra, 

The chief ecclesiastical antiquities of the county are the remains 
of Dunblane and Dunkeld cathedrals. Among other ecclesiastical 
remains may be mentioned Inchaffray, in the parish of Fowlis, an 
ancient abbey now in ruins, founded in 1200 by an Earl of Strathearn 


and his countess. Remains of ancient castles are at Mo Doune, 
Kineardine, Kinclaven, and Drummond castle near Muthi ; 
Statistics: Religious Worship and Education—According to the 


Returns of the Census in 1851, it appears that there were then in 


the county 258 places of worship, of which 89 belonged to the 


Established Chureh, 71 to the Free Church, 41 to the United Presby- 
terian church, 15 to Episeopalians, 12 to Baptists, 11 to Independents, 
and 6 to Roman Catholics, The number of day schools was 307, of 
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74 with Established Church, and 37 with the United 
n Church. Of evening schools for adults there were 19, 
There were 10 literary and scientific institutes, 
ri and about 9000 volumes in the libraries belonging 
_ Savings Bank.—In 1853 the county possessed one savings bank at 
Perth: the amount owing to depositors on the 20th of November 
1853 was 134,759/. 17s. 1d. 
PERU public of), South America, is situated between 3° 30’ 
and 21° 28'S. lat., 68° 20’ and 81° 20’ W. long. It is bounded S. and 
E. by the republic of Bolivia, E. by the empire of Brazil, N. by the 
republic of Ecuador, and W. by the Pacific Ocean. Its } from 
puth to north, along the meridian of 70°, is above 1150 miles, but its 
idth varies greatly. South of 17° S. lat., it hardly exceeds 30 miles, 
bilst near 10° S. lat. it is more than 650 miles wide. Its area is about 
$0,000 square miles ; the population is about 1,375,000. 
Coast-line, é&c.—The coast-line is about 1500 miles in length. 
In an extent of 1200 miles this coast forms only three straight lines, 
h meet at obtuse angles, and are not interrupted by any large 
ays. The most southern line runs south and north, the central line 
rans nearly south-east and north-west, and the northern line runs 
h-north-west, The most northern and most projecting portion 
‘ coast is broken by bays and headlands, 
* southern coast-line, which runs south and north, extends from 
_ the mouth of the river Loa (21° 28’ S. lat.), to the harbour of Arica 
(18° 28'S. lat.), a distance of 210 miles. e whole of this line con- 
; cliffs, rarely low, and occasionally several hundred feet 


agers ante A mole runs out into the sea, which enables boats 


lie mn or discharging. 
28° t.) to Point Carreta (14° 10’), a distance of 


From 
more than 4 coast lies east-south-east and west-north- 


q @ close to the sea, they rise from 50 to 


which lie off Point Islay, affords good 
12 fathoms for about twenty sail. It is one of 
wih pho Peruvian coast; but the landing is 

‘oint Lomas, the port of Acari, lies farther west, 
chorage in from 5 to 15 
harbours, 
Farther west is the Bay of Independencia, 


nc ted 


parts of this spacious bay, the bottom being 
fathoms, but the country along here is 


_ greater phan * be sandy beach 
nd invariably appears at the 
Tower the south-eastern extremity are 
7* and 10° S, lat. some inlets, which are 
nets Rong eal noche Preece Boh ms 
found in The most southern of these harbours is 
is between the mainland and a row of islands 
The most southern of these islands, that 
; long, 1 mile wide, and of considerable elevation. 
it are the low rocky Ballista Islands, and north of them 
Chinchas Islands, [Cumvcuas.] The sea about these islands is 
he may be entered safely by all the passages 
bay there is good anc! in 12 fathoms. 

Callao is between the coast and the island of Sun Lorenzo, 
ies Pte south-east to north-west, and a mile wide ; 
is 1 the sea-level. The bay, which is 
an Salinas , on the 

which extends 5 miles into the sea from south 


harbours—Casma, 
a Ter is no harbour 


of Truxillo and Lambayeque 
roadsteads with bad anch 
of Lambayeque, between it and the 


Bay of Guayaquil, a huge promontory runs out into the sea. At its 
base, between Lambayeque and Point Malpelo (8° 30’ S. lat.) it is 220 
miles wide, and its coast-line exceeds 300 miles. Between Point 
Ahuja and Cape Blanco, the most projecting part of this promontory, 
the shores are rocky and steep, and rise to a considerable elevation; 
but near the roadstead of Lambayeque, and on the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
they are sandy and partially covered with brushwood. In this part 
there are two indentations, which form two tolerably deep but open 
bays. The southern is the Bay of Sechura, which is 6 miles deep, 
and at its entrance, between Cape Pisura and the Little Lobos Island 
of Payta, 12 miles wide. It is open to the swell of the sea, and is 
only navigated by the Indians in balsas. The Bay of Payta, which is 
farther north, is of smaller dimensions, but it is the best harbour on 
the coast of Peru, and is more visited by foreign vessels than any 
other harbour except Callao. 

As the heavy surf occasioned by the swell of the Pacific renders 
landing with boats always dangerous, and often impracticable, ‘ balsas’ 
are used along this coast, which carry two or three persons, and run 
through the surf and on the beach with ease and safety. These 
balsas, in Chili and the southern coast of Peru, are cane rafts sup- 
ported by two inflated seal-skins made air-tight. Along the northern 
coast of Peru they are rafts formed of logs of the cabbage-palm 
secnred together by lashings, with a platform raised about two feet, 
on which the goods are placed; and at Lambayeque, where the surt 
is very heavy, they consist of bundles of reeds fastened together and 
turned up at the bow. 

As Peru comprehends the whole of the mountain masses of the 
Andes which lie between 15° and 5° §. lat., together with the countries 
on both declivities of the chain, it is naturally divided into three 
different regions. The country between the chain and the Pacific is 
called Los Valles, and that included between the higher ranges of the 
Andes, Montatia. The region east of the Andes may be conveniently 
called the Zastern Plains. 

The country between the steep ascent of the Andes and the 
Pacific varies in width from 10 to 60 miles, and may be considered as 
the western base of the mountains. Its elevation above the level of 
the sea where it lies contiguous to the range, is on an average between 
8000 and 10,000 feet. From this elevation it slopes towards the sea 
with a very irregular surface, which is furrowed by a number of deep 
depressions which are called Los Valles, or the Vales, and ran from 
the Andes to the sea with a rapid slope. They are traversed by rivers, 
many of which are dry during nine months in the year, and only a 
few preserve a perennial stream, As it never rains in the lower portion 


ing | of this region, vegetation and agriculture do not extend beyond the 


reach of irrigation. The narrow strips along the rivers are cultivated 
in proportion to the supply of water. Though the upper course of 
the rivers is extremely rapid, few of them enter the sea, but are either 
lost in shallow lagunes or filter through the sand which is invariably 
found near their mouth. The uplands which te the valleys from 
one another are covered with a tine loose and yellow sand; and along 
them occur chains of sandy hillocks called Medanos, some of which are 
firm, but more loose and shifting. These uplands are complete deserts ; 
neither beasts, birds, nor reptiles are ever seen on them, and they do 
not produce a single blade of vegetation. No stranger can travel 
from one vale to another without a guide, the sand being so loose that 
it is raised by the wind in clouds or columns from 50 to 100 feet in 
height, and thus all traces of a path are obliterated. On account of 
the + heat which is experienced in these uplands in the day-time, 
aati tas cleoda of sand which the wind then raises, they are usually 
traversed by night, and the guides regulate their course by the stars, 
or the light breeze which always blows from the south. In the south 
the vales are very narrow, and occur at greater intervals, but farther 
north they are much wider and more numerous; and in the most 
northern district they are more extensive, and contain considerable 
portions of cultivated und, but are at great distances apart. 
Between Lambayeque and Sechura the desert is 90 miles across. 

Along the whole coast of Peru, south of Cape Blanco, a drop of 
rain scarcely ever falls. But for nearly five months, from June to 
November, the sky is covered with a kind of mist or fog, called 
the garua, which precipitates into a fine dew, which, though not 
heavy enough to penetrate the thinnest clothing, changes dust into 
mud, and fertilises the ground. In the morning it is so thick and 
close to the ground that objects at a moderate distance cannot be seen. 
About 10 or 11 o'clock the fog rises into the atmosphere, but does 
not break into clouds. While the garua covers the lower of 
the country, and produces their winter, the higher declivities of the 
Andes enjoy fine weather and have their summer. But in the month 
of January the rains on the mountains commence, and they last about 
three months. The rains occur however earlier in the year in the 
northern than in the southern districts: and hence it hap that 
the rivers in the northern parts of Peru are full at the end of January 
or the beginning of February, while in the southern parts this does 
not take place before the end of March. 

The climate is not so hot as might be supposed. In summer the 
weather is delightfully fine, and the heat is moderated by the sea and 
land breezes. The sea-breeze generally commences about 10 o'clock ; 
gradually inereases till 1 or 2 o'clock in the afternoon ; a steady breeze 

on prevails until sun-set, when it begins to die away; and soon after 
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the sun is down there is a calm. About 8 or 9 o'clock in the evening 
light winds come off the land, and continue until sun-rise, when it 
amie becomes calm, until the sea-breeze sets in. The cold current 
which rans along this coast from south to north, and the temperature 
of which is on an average 8 degrees lower than the mean annual 
temperature of the adjacent coast, no doubt contributes to moderate the 
summer-heat. During the prevalence of the garan however the air is 
raw and damp. The mean anvual temperature, according to Hum- 
boldt, is 72", the maximum 82°, and the minimum 55°. In the day-time 
it varies between 72° and 77°, and in the night between 60° and 63°, 

The prevailing winds along the coast blow from the south, varying 
between south-south-east and south-west. In the south they are 
seldom more than a fresh breeze, but farther north they are stronger 
and blow with greater rapidity ; and near Cape Blanco they sometimes 
blow with great force. In winter light northerly winds are occa- 
pe 6, Omar gen At some distance from the shores the prevailing 
winds blow from south and south-east, and with greatest strength in 
winter: no thunderstorms occur ; lightning indeed is seen from a 
distance, but thunder is never heard. Earthquakes are very frequent, 
and sometimes destroy the towns and villages. 

In the Valles, the soil is sandy; but becomes fertile when manured 
with guano, which is abundant on the rocky islands and cliffs (Ca1N- 
cus], and the use of which appears to have been well known bere before 
the — conquest. All the grains and fruits of southern Europe suc- 
ceed, but many of the intertropical products do not. Maize is generally 
cultivated, and constitutes the principal food of the Indians and lower 
classes. Rice is extensively grown in some of the wider northern 
vales, and is exported. Wheat succeeds only in the more elevated 
part of the valleys, where barley also is grown. Potatoes and sweet 
potatoes are generally cultivated, also mandioc, yams, and bananas to 
a smaller extent, The sugar-cane plantations are numerous and exten- 
sive, and sugar is exported to all the American countries bordering on 
the Pacific. Vines grow in every valley, and good wine is made in 
several places, as at Pisco, Nasca, and Yca. The olive and the tomato 
are grown in the southern districts; the Aji, or Spanish pepper, is 
grown extensively all along the coast, There are few natural meadows; 
the want of them is supplied by the cultivation of lucern, which has 
spread over all the valleys. 

The Mountain Region, or Montana, runs parallel to the Pacific, 
and from 20 to 50 miles from the shores, It comprehends the central 
portion of the Andes, namely, the northern part of the Bolivian Andes 
and the whole of the Peruvian Andes. The Andes here consist of 
two very lofty chains, which with the country lying between them, 
known as the table-land of Cuzco, the valley of the Rio Jauja, the 
table-land of Pasco, and the valley of the Maraiion, are described under 
Annes, vol. i. cols. 352-355. 

The Table-land of Cuzco extends from the mountains of Vilcanota, 
its southern boundary, to about 12° 30’ §. lat., or more than 150 miles 
from south to north, and about 100 miles from east to west. Its 
surface is very uneven, being traversed by several ridges of broad- 
backed hills rising with a tolerably steep ascent, and running from the 
south, where they are connected with the mountains of Vilcanota, 
towards thenorth-north-west, parallel to the great chains of the Andes, 
which inclose this region. The valleys between these ridges are 
usually several miles wide, but their surface is diversified by low 
eminences. The whole region declines towards the north. The town 
of Cuzco (13° 31’ 8. lat.) is 11,380 feet above the sea-level. In the 
most elevated districts south and west of Cuzco the only cultivated 
grain is the quinoa (Chenopodium quinoa). In the lower parts of the 
valleys north of 13° 8. lat. the agricultural products consist of maize, 
sweet potatoes, yucas, and plantains. The sugar-cane succeeds very 
well, and is cultivated in some parts, but not extensively. The moun- 
tains which inclose these valleys are covered with thick forests, but 
trees are scarce in the more elevated districts, and in some of them 
are entirely wanting. Throughout this region a good deal of rain 
falle all the year round. In the valley of Paucartambo rain falls 300 


— the year, 

Vale of the Rio Jauja extends from the table-land of Pasco on 
the north, ut 100 miles southward, between both ranges of the 
Andes, and in the widest part may be about 30 miles across. Its 
descent from the table-land is very rapid. At its southern extremity, 
near 12° 30’ S. lat., it is probably less than 8000 feet above the sea- 
level. This valley is the most populous district of Peru, and contains 
several comparatively large towns. The northern districts produce 
abundance of wheat, maize, and the fruits of Europe; in the southern, 
yucas, plantains, and mandioe are cultivated, and the sugar-cane and 
tobacco are grown to a considerable extent: but here, asin every other 

part of Peru, agriculture is carried on in the rudest ible manner. 
The Tableland of Pasco from south-west to sinieaads is about 60 
miles wide, and in these parts it is inclosed by ranges which rise from 
500 to 1000 feet above it. There is here an ascent from the Pacific 
near the high summit called La Viuda, about 11° 10'S. lat., 76° 30’ 
W, long. ; and a descent north of the Cerro Pasco, near 10° 30’ S, lat., 
75° 40’ W.1 The mountain masses are broken towards the north- 
west and south-east by numerous river-courses, and do not constitute 
a determinate boundary, but sink imperceptibly lower. This is the 
of the tablelands inclosed within the Sake, the level parts 
14,000 feet above the sea-level, which renders the climate so cold 
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“chat this <disteiot would, have remained uaishabited Amb doesn ate 


mines of Pasco, which have attracted a numerous population, The 
mean annual temperature probably does not exceed 40° Fahr, Even 
in the midst of summer, from May to November, the nights are cold ; 
and at sun-rise all the country is covered with hoar-frost, at which 
time the thermometer indicates 32°. During the morning the sky, 
which is serene in the night-time, is covered with fogs 
by a strong wind. This is followed by a fall of snow 
hail. In the afternoon storms are frequently experienced, 
by frightful thunder and hail, which sometimes cause great 
property and life. In the winter, from November to March, 
weather is much worse, as the snow-storms then last for 
ether. The table-land is an uncultivated plain divided into 
siderable number of smaller plains by ridges of low hills rising 
hundred feet above their base. ‘The surface of the level parts. 
partly of bare rocks or sand. The sand is pactly comes with 
by swamps intersected with grassy tracts, which serve as past 
ground for the et, yours are an in concen en for 
urpose of carrying the ore from the mines to the smelting-places. 
sat number of cn are dispersed over the plain. They 
eep, and are the sources of some of the largest tributaries of 
Amazonas. In the northern part of the plain is the Lake of Llauri 
cocha, the source of the Marafion. In the southern district is the 
Lake of Chinchaycocha, which is about 35 miles long, 7 miles 
and 13,087 feet above the level of the sea. From it issues the 
cipal branch of the Jauja, one of the greatest afiluents of the 
Ucayali. Near the eastern edge of the tableland is the 
Quiluacocha, whence the Rio Huallaga, an affluent of the Amazonas, 
4 


issues. 

The Vale of the Rio Maraiion extends from 10° to 5° S. lat. The 

southern part is merely a wide ravine, but about 8° §, lat., it gradually 

to a valley several miles wide, and more than 200 miles long. 
The southern part of this valley is probably not much more 
3000 feet above the sea-level and it lowers very gradually; at its 
northern extremity, at the Ponga of Rentema, it is only 1250 feet 
above the sea. This valley is by far the hottest portion of the moun- 
tain region, and the vegetation in the lower parts does not differ from 
that of other tropical countries. Wheat is only grown on the declivi- — 
ties of some adjacent mountains. Maize, mandioc, plantains, and 
yucas are most extensively grown for the consumption of the inhabit- 
ants, and the sugar-cane and tobacco for exportation. 

On the west side of the Peruvian Andes, the region of the tropical 
productions does not ascend more than 2000 feet above the sea, but in 
the valleys of the mountain region it rises to between 4000 and 5000 
feet, probably owing to the abundant rains which fall on the latter. — 
The cultivated gralte of this region are rice and maize, and the other 
products are tains, bananas, mandioc, yams, camotes, and the 
sugar-cane. he prveice fruits are grapes, anonas, 
papaws (carica), and cherimoyers. Above thi ion is that 
European cerealia, which towards the Pacific es to 10,000 
and in the valleys to upwards of 12,000 feet, The grains cul : 
in this region are wheat, barley, and maize ; potatoes and differ 
kinds of pulse are also cultivated. The fruit-trees are those of pe, 
among which the peach succeeds best. Above this region only 
and barley are cultivated ; the latter for fodder. Potatoes si 
a height exceeding 13,000 feet. There are no forest-trees 
western declivity of the Andes below 8000 or 9000 feet, but 
interior of the mountain region they increase in size and number | 
proportion as the country declines in height, and the lowest di 
are covered with nearly impenetrable forests of lofty trees. tebe 

Several roads lead from the coast of the Pacific to the interior of 
the mountain region. [AnpEs.] Six of these roads occur south of 
15° 20’ S, lat. The most southern is the Pass of Las Gualillas 
(17° 50’ S. lat.), which is 14,830 feet high; the most northern moun- 
tain pass occurs near 5° S. lat., and leads over theParamo of Guamani, 
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-where it attains the elevation of 10,950 feet above the sea-level. The 


lowest and most frequented of the southern passes is that of the Altos ~ 
de los Huescos ; it runs at the foot of the voleano of Arequii 
where it passes the Andes (16° 21’ S. lat.) it is only 13,578 feet high. 
Of the eastern declivity of the Andes, the portion best known 
the vale of the Rio Huallaga. This extensive valley lies east of the 
vale of the Marafion, being separated from it by the Eastern Andes. 
Tt extends from 10° 30’ to 7° 30’ S. lat., about 350 miles in length. 
The most southern as far north as 9° 80’ §, lat., is marrow. In 
this part the descent is rapid. Huanuco is about 9000 feet above the 
sea-level, but at 9° 30’ 8, lat. the valley is probably not more than 
4000 feet high, At this Pisce it begins to widen, the Eastern Andes 
receding to the distance of 15 or 20 miles from the river. About 7° 
8. lat. a branch of the mountains comes close up to the river, and hi 
hills approach also on the east close to its banks, forming near 6° 30’ 
8. lat. the Pongo of Huallaga, at which the valley terminates on the 
north. The country north of the Pongo is level, and belongs to the — 
alluvial plain of the Amazonas, The eastern bo’ of the vale 
is formed by a range of lofty hills. The soil of the wider portion of 
the vale is chiefly alluvial, and as it combines great fertility with — 
abundance of moisture and a great degree of heat, it is capable of main- 
taining a numerous population, There are at least 100 very rainy 
days in the year; rain falls at all seasons, but the most rainy season 
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js in October and November. During the rainy season the heat is 
frequently of The declivities of the mountains which inclose 

the vale are covered with thick forests of tall trees, which is also the 
| ease with the greatest part of the vale itself. Wheat and barley are 
grown in the southern and more elevated districts, whence they are 
ent to the tableland of Pasco. In the lower part maize, plantains, 
bananas are cultivated. There are also plantations of sugar-cane, 
cacao, and coca, a herb much used by the Indian population, 
it with a small quantity of lime. Fruit is here produced 
ection than in any other part of Peru, and there are 


Plains. — The country to the east of the range of 
the eastern boundary of the vale of the Huallaga, 
their base to the banks of the Rio Ucayali, is 
name of the Pampa del Sacramento, But though 
*pampa’ is applied in South America to level plains destitute 
this country is covered with woods. The surface also is not 
banks of the Rio Ucayali. At some distance 
is diversified by numerous eminences. This 
ks of the Amazonas to the Rio Pachitea, 
300 miles from north to south, with a breadth varying 
and 100 miles. North of 7° S. lat. it is a dead level, and 
part of the alluvial plain of the Amazonas. No European 
have been established in this part of Peru. It does not 
ive heat, while in fertility and products it appears 
inferior to the vale of Huallaga. It is still in possession 
tril of whom a small number have embraced 
extending from the eastern banks of the Rio Ucayali 
avari, which Peru from Brazil, is almost 
unknown. In its general features it appears to resemble the 
Sacramento. Some bills of considerable elevation rise on 
een 74° and 75° W. long.; and north of 7° S. lat. they 
Sencis Hills. 
del Sacramento extends southward to the banks of the 
Pachitea. The country which extends south of this river, from 
eastern chain of the Andes to the Rio Ucayali, is more broken ; 
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have a short course, and flow with great rapidity; are shallow, 
little water during the greater part of the year; many 
several months. They cannot con- 
the smallest canoes, but the water is 
tracta. 


originate within the mountain region, 
collect in it are united in three large rivers, 
and the Ucayali. These three rivers may 
cipal branches of the Rio Amazonas, The 
under Amazowas, of which river it is commonly 
i It issues from the Lake of 
land of Paseo, and runs north-north-west 
: arrow valley, and with great rapidity; it then 
flows in a wide valley with a much gentler current for more than 
‘250 miles to the Pongo of Rentema, and is na by balsas and 
the confluence of the Turumbusa the Marafion becomes 
m Peru and Ecuador. From the Pongo of 
to the north-east, and then to the east ; and 
more it descends into the plains by the 
a rapid about 7 miles in length. At the foot of 
i is the town of Borja (in Ecuador), from 
oe om for vewels drawing not more than 
the Huallaga and Ucayali its depth is so 

it is navigable for the vessels, 

j the Marafion near 5° 8, lat., 76° W. long., 
of Quiluacocha, which is also on the table-land of 
of the Lake of Liauricocha. It runs nearly 600 miles. 
half of ita course is north-north-west, and the northern 
north-north-east. The upper part of its course is full of rapids, 
may however be descended. These rapids cease at Juan del 
river thence affords an easy navi- 
where several rapids again occur. 
last rapids, which render the river 
30 miles, North of 6° 20’ S. lat. the 

be to its junction with the 
considerable size. 
M Amazonas the 
rio 11° and 15° S. lat. This large river is formed 
the junction of the rivers Urubamba and Tambo, which takes 
near 9° S. lat. The Urubamba is formed by the union of the 
ba and Quilabamba, which drain the eastern portion 
of Cuzco, and running north, meet near 11° 30’ 8, lat. 
is formed by the confluence of the rivers Apurimac 
mac, which drains the western J ever of 
of Cuzco, unites with the Mantaro, which drains the 
valley of and in its upper part is called Rio Jauja. Not 
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far below the place where the Urubamba and Tambo by their union 
have formed the Ucayali, is a great rapid or cataract called Vuelta 
del Diablo. From this place downward the river runs above 500 miles, 
first north-north-west and afterwards north-north-east, and no impedi- 
ment to its navigation by large vessels occurs in this part of its course. 
Among its chief tributaries is the Rio Pachitea, which rises on the 
eastern declivity of the mountains which inclose the upper vale of the 
Huallaga, near 10° S. lat., and runs first east and then nortly, falling 
into the Ucayali near 8° 30’ S. lat. Nearly the whole of its course 
appears to be free from impediments to navigation; but its banks are 
inhabited by native tribes who are in a state of continual enmity with 
the whites. 

Productions,—The trees and plants which are objects of cultivation 
have been already enumerated. The vast forests of the mountain 
region and the eastern country supply several articles for commerce 
and for domestic use, such as vanilla, sarsaparilla, copaiva, caout- 
chouc, and several kinds of resins and gum; also various barks and 
woods, used as dyes, such as Brazil-wood, log-wood, mahogany-bark, 
and arnotto; and the medicinal or Peruvian bark (Cinchona). The 
indigo plant grows spontaneously. There are various kinds of lofty 
trees, useful as timber or for cabinet-work, as mahogany and cedar. 

Domestic animals are far from being abundant in Los Valles, on 
account of the want of pasture. There is a good supply of horses, 
and still better of mules, which are used for the transport of merchan- 
dise. On the elevated table-land of Pasco, and in other mining districts, 
llamas are kept for that purpose. A llama carries about 130 lbs., or 
half the load of a mule. Alpacos are bred for their wook. Cattle 
are abundant in the mountain region, where the declivities supply 
extensive pasture-grounds; and in the colder places sheep abound. 
The wool of the sheep, llama, and alpaco now forms an important 
article of export. 

Nearly all the wild animals peculiar to South America are found in 
Peru, as the jaguar, the puma, the ounce, the tapir, the spectacled 
bear, several species of monkeys, sloths, armadilloes, wild boars, ant- 
eaters, guanacoes, and vicufias. Von 'I'schudi found twenty-six species 
of Mammalia in the coast region. The condor inhabits the most ele- 
vated parts of the Andes, Felcons, hawks, and owlsabound. Parrots, 
moet ae and macaws are numerous in the woods on the mountains. 

hales and seals abound along the coast. Fish ure plentiful in the 
large rivers of the eastern region, where they constitute the principal 
food of the inhabitants, together with the manatee and turtles. The 
manatee occurs only in the Ucayali and the lower part of the Huallaga. 
The oil extracted from the eggs of the turtle is an article of export 
under the name of manteca. Alligators are numerous in these rivers, 
and they are often thirty feet long. 

Peru is noted for its wealth in silver and gold. The number of 
mines which have been worked is above a thousand; many of them 
are exhausted or abandoned, but many of them are still worked ; and 
some, as those of Pasco, are very rich. Of late years mining in Peru 
has received a great impetus from the introduction of foreign capital, 
and the annual produce of the mines has been largely increased. There 
are quicksilver-mines near Huancavelica. Copper, iron, lead, and brim- 
stone are found in several places. Saltpetre is found in the country 
adjacent to the Pacific, south of Arequipa, and great quantities of it 
are exported by English vessels. Salt is collected on the coast north 
of Callao, at Point Salinas, and in Sechura Bay, where there are salinas, 
or salt-ponds. Of late years a very important source of revenue has 
been the guano, which is obtained in vast quantities on the islands 
and rocky headlands of the coast. Of 235,111 tons of guano imported 
into England in 1854, no less than 221,747 tons came from Peru. 

Inhabitants.—The population is composed of creolvs, or descendants 
of Europeans, Peruvian Indians, negroes, and a mixed race. The 
greater part of the eastern region is in possession of independent 
tribes, and only those natives who inhabit the vale of the Huallaga 
have been converted and subjected to the government of the whites, 
The number of creoles is estimated at about 200,000, and that of the 
Peruvian Indians at more than 800,000; the remainder are a mixed 
race, the offspring of Europeans and Indian women, with about 40,000 
free ne and slaves. 

The Peruvian Indians inhabit the Valles and the Montaiia, to the 
exclusion of all other native tribes. They speak the Quichua language, 
which is generally called the language of the Incas, and which is used 

all the natives of South America, from Quito near the equator, to 

‘ucuman in La Plata, 27° S. lat. That the Peruvian Indians had 
attained a considerable degree of civilisation at the time of the arrival 
of the Spaniards is proved by the numerous ruins of extensive 
buildings ; the remains of the great artificial road which leads Lace a 
the Montafia from Quito to Cuzco, and thence southward over the 
valley of the Desaguadero; and more A rpegeanes4 by the fact that 
they irrigated the low tracts in the vales by making cuts to convey 
the water from the small rivers over the fields, and by the judicious 
manner in which the water was distributed. They have since acquired 
iron implements and domestic enimals to assist them in their agri- 
cultural labour, but they have not been benefited in any other respect. 
These Indians apply themselves particularly to agriculture, and there 
are numerous villages, and even small towns, the whole population of 
which now consists of Peruvians. They also work in the mines, 
manufacture different kinds of woollen and cotton cloth, and show 
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much expertness in making articles in gold and silver, and in various 
other kinds of bandioraft. They are also fishermen, and sail with 
their bal«as along the coast from one amall port to another to exchange 
their different productions, 

The vative tribes which inhabit the vale of the Huallaga River have 
been converted, and are nearly equal in civilisation to the Peruvians. 
The Shanamachos live on the eastern banks of the Huallaga, and on 
the western banks are the Cholones, Sharras, and Ibitas, They all 
seem to belong to one nation, as they speak one language called the 
Thita, though most of them understand the Quichua. They cultivate 
the grains and roots which have been mentioned as the principal 
productions of this valley. 

The independent native tribes inhabit the low and level country 
east of the mountain region. South of 12°S. lat, on the east of the 
Andes, are the Chunchos, a numerous and savage race, and the 
Tuyoneris. The Antes inhabit the country where the Paucartamba 
and Quilabamba unite, between 12° and 11° S. lat. North of 11° 
S. lat., and as far north as 9° S. lat, are four tribes—the Tampas, 
Palotuniques, Chuntaguirus, and Piros. The country on both sides 
of the Pachitea River, aa far north as 8° 8, lat., is in possession of the 
numerous and warlike tribe of the Cashibos. North of them, between 
the Huallaga and Ucayali, are the Conibos, Setebos, and Shipebos ; 
and still farther north two small tribes, the Maparis and Puinaus. 
Between the Ucayali and Yavari are the Amajuacas (between 9° and 
8° S. lat.), the Remos (between 8° and 7° S. lat.), the Sencis and Capa- 
naguas (7° and 6° S. lat.), and the numerous tribe of the Mayorunas, 
who y the country to the very banks of the Amazonas. ‘The 
tribes inhabiting both banks of the Ucayali speak one language, the 
Pano, or dialects which differ very little from one another. The 
Conibos, Setebos, and Shipebos have been partially converted to 
Christianity; but the missionaries have made no impression on the 
other tribes, and no attempt at conversion has been made among some 
of them. Since Peru has obtained its independence the missions have 
been much neglected, and many of the converted Indians have returned 
to the woods, and are again lost to civilisation ; but on the whole the 
Indians have made considerable progress during the last thirty years. 
The converted and several of the unconverted tribes are agriculturists. 
They use a few articles of European manufacture, as hatchets, knives, 
scissors, needles, buttons, and some glittering baubles, which they 

at Nauta on the Amazonas, or at Sarayacu on the Ucayali. 
The Chuntaguirus, who are the most remote from all the settlements 
of the whites, ascend the Ucayali and Urubamba to the confluence of 
the Paucartamba and Quilabamba, where they procure by barter such 
articles as they want, giving in exchange parrots and other birds, 
monkeys, cotton robes white and painted, feather ornaments, wax, 
balsams, &c. 

Manufactwres.—The Peruvian Indians consume a very small quantity 
of European manufactured articles. Their dress is composed of cotton 
or Woollen stuffs made at-home, or in several of the small towns in the 
vale of the Marafion and Jauja. Tltese home-made stuffs also serve 
as the dress of the mixed race. Only the creoles dress in European 
stuffs. There are some manufactures of cordovan leather, and some 
tanneries and soap-houses, The iron utensils, such as hatchets, scis- 
sors, &c., made in Caxamarea, are highly valued. In the large towns 
a. on are occupied in making vessels, utensils, and ornaments 

an 


d silver, 

Toatineies-+7Phe country is too mountainous to admit the making 
of -roads in the interior. Mules are generally used by travel- 
lers and for the transport of merchandise. In the more elevated parts 
of the country llamas are employed for the latter purpose. The foreign 
commerce is iderable, jally that with the other countries of 
America bordering on the Pacific, and also with Europe. The most 
important article of export is the produce of the mines, especially silver. 
pn ge which is sent to Mexico, New Granada, Ecuador, and Chili, 

saltpetre, the quantity of which sent to different countries of 
Europe is very great, perhaps rank next in importance; but of late 
guano bas been an article of very great traffic. Cotton, tobacco, maize, 
rice, salt, and spirits, are minor articles. Wheat, flour, wine, and fruits 
are imported from Chili, with which country there is an active com- 
merce. Manufactured goods are received from Europe and from the 
United States of North America, and from Canton silk goods and 
nankeens. We have no particulars of the total value of the exports 
and imports of Peru. The value of the imports from England in 1853 
was 1,246,7301; that of the exports from Peru to England in the 
same year was 1,491,759/. The principal articles exported to England 
were—bark, cochineal, copper-ore, guano, nitre, and wool : of the latter 
there were 1,789,919 lbs, of sheeps’ wool and 2,008,572 lbs. of alpaca 
and llama wool. Cotton and woollen goods, hardware, cutlery, iron, 
&c., are the principal articles which Peru imports from England. 

Divisions, Towns, &c-—Peru is divided into eleven departments, 
Amazonas, Libertad, Anchas, Junin, Lima, Huancavelica, Ayacucho, 
Cuzco, Arequipa, Moquegua, and Puno, which are subdivided into 
65 provinces. The capital of the republic is Lima. The following 
are among the other more important towns: the population is a mere 
estimate :—Acari, which is built in a fertile plain several miles from 
tho sea, near the southern boundary of the department of Lima, is a 
considerable place, though little visited by travellers. The port, 
called Point Lomas, has good anchorage and tolerable landing. 


Angquira; Antoa; CaLuas. Caxcamarca stands on the eastern 
declivity of the Western Andes, in a rich silver-mining di , 75 miles 
N.E. from Truxillo: population, 7000, It is nearly 9000 feet above 
the sea-level; contains some handsome churches, and the ruins of a 
palace of the Incas, Cotton and woollen-cloth are manufactured toa 
considerable extent, and also many articles of silver and iron; 
artificers of Caxamarca, being accounted the best workers in those 
metals in Peru. In the neighbourhood there are hot springs, called 
the Baths of the Incas, Chach , near the western declivity 
the Eastern Andes, on the road which leads to the vale of the Rio 
Huallaga, 70 miles E.N.E. from Caxamarea, population $000, is a place 
of much trade, A great deal of tobacco is raised in the neighbourhood. 
Chuquito, near the Lake Titicaca, has above 4000 inhabitants, Ouzco. 
Huacho, a port and ‘city’ on the coast, 80 miles N. by W. from Lima, 
contains about 5000 inhabitants, chiefly Indians, who cultivate the 
rich farms in the vicinity, or work in the salinas: the women plait 
coarse straw-hats, mats, &c, which they carry to Lima for sale, 
Huamango, the capital of the department of Ayacucho, population 
20,000, is a large place, founded by Francisco Pizarro, in an’ 
situation, on the road leading from Lima to Cuzco, and has a — 
able trade. It has a fine cathedral, a university, and a ? 
clergymen. The rich creole families that live in this town have 
sugar-plantations in the valley of the river Mantaro. The sub 

in other Indian towns. Hudnaco, in the upper vale of the Rio 
Huallaga, N.E. of Pasco, population 6000, owes its prosperity to the 
circumstance of its agricultural produce finding a ready sale at 
In the neighbourhood there are ruins of considerable extent, 
cavelica, the capital of the department of the same name, population 
6000, is built in a ravine between mountains whose summits rise to 
the height of 13,000 feet, and which contain several rich mines of 
gold, silver, and quicksilver. Nothing is cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood. Huuri, in the upper vale of the Maranon, is a mining town of 
5000 inhabitants. Jslay. [AREQUIPA] Lambayeque, population. 

is situated on the coast, 130 miles N.W. from Truxillo, in a district 
which produces abundance of rice, and has a considerable commerce, 
though the roadstead is bad. Moyobamba, near the eastern declivity 
of the Eastern Andes, has 4000 inhabitants, who make coarse cotton- 
cloth. Pasco, or Cerro Pasco, is built on the table-land of Paseo, 
10° 48’ S. lat., 76° 23’ W. long., 13,673 feet above the sea-level. Pasco 
is the most elevated town in America, if not in the world, which is 
permanently inhabited. This town, whose population fiuctuate 
according to the produce of the mines, between 12,000 and 18,000, is 
irregularly built on very uneven ground, The site on which it stands 
abounds in silver-ore, and the mouths of the mines are frequently 
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within small houses in the streets of the city. Only those mines are — 


worked which contain rich ores, The houses are low, and some have 
small glazed windows; but the suburbs are merely a collection of 
mud huts. As the surrounding country is destitute of trees, it is 
fortunate that coal abounds in the neighbourhood. All kinds of pro- 
visions have to be brought from a distance; but the markets of Pasco 
are well supplied not only with the necessaries of life, but with many 
of the most costly luxuries. Payta, near the northern extremity of 
the coast of Peru, population 6000, is a commercial town with an 
excellent harbour. The town is built on the slope and at the foot of 
ahill. It is the port of the fine vale of the Rio Piura, which contains 
75,000 inhabitants, and is a place of much business, being the port of 
communication with Europe by way of Panamd, It exports | 
quantities of cotton and grain. Pisco, built on a plain, about'a 
from the shores of the Bay of Pisco, population 3000, has a consider- 
able commerce, and exports sugar, wine, and a kind of spirit called 
Pisco, or Italia. South of Pisco are the towns of Yew and Nasea, in 
which much wine is made and exported to other parts of Peru. These 
two towns are closely connected with Pisco in the wine trade, Piura, 
or San Miguel de Piura, the first town founded by the ‘ds in 
Peru, stands on the left bank of the Rio Piura, about 20) miles from 
Payta, population 8000, has considerable manufactures of soap and 
leather, and an extensive transit trade. It is the town in 
Northern Peru. Puwno, on the western shore of the lake of Ti 
in the valley of the Desaguadero, is the capital of the department < 
Puno: population, 8000. In the vicinity are numerous sil: ° 
which were formerly remarkably productive. Zaena, in the valley of 
the Arica, about 30 miles from Arica, population 6000, is the dep 
of European merchandise for the consumption of the department of 
Puno and the greater part of the republic of Bolivia, arma, inthe 
vale of the Rio Jauja, has 5000 inhabitants, who manufacture con- 
siderable quantities of cotton and woollen stuffs. Zrwzillo, founded 
by Francisco Pizarro, and named after his birth-place, is situated in 
the middle of the extensive valley of Chimu, about 2 miles from the 
sea, 8° 7’ S. lat., 79° 4’ W. long. : population about 6000. The harbour, 
Huanacho, is an open roadstead. The streets of Truxillo are wide 
and regular, and it has a fine cathedral and a handsome town-hall, 
The principal articles of export are bullion, sugar, and rice, “The 
valley of Chimu contains the ruins of a large Indian town. witt 
History —When the Spaniards first visited Peru, they found the - 
country under a well-regulated government, and inhabited by a nation 
which had made great progress in the arts of civilisation, 
were decently dressed, and lodged in comfortable houses, 
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i and artificial cuts had been made to conduet the 
rivers to a considerable distance for the purposes of 
They had extensive manufactures of earthenware and 


palaces and buildings scattered over the country, and the remains 
oie great road which led from Quito to Cuzco, and thence south- 


wing 

‘bout three centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, Manco 
_ Capac and Mama Ocollo appeared on the table-land of the Desaguadero. 
‘These two personages, male and female, of majestic stature, appeared 
clothed in garments, and declared that they were children of the sun, 
and sent by their parent to reclaim the human race from its misery. 
_ The savage tribes submitted to the instruction of these beings of a 
_ divine origin, who taught them the first arts of civilisation, agriculture, 
and the manufactore of clothi Manco Capac organised a regular 
Suan ani formed his eubjects into four different ranks or classes, 
i hhad some slight resemblance to the castes of the Hindoos’ He 
sev ommiones many useful customs and laws, and founded the town 
ae which soon became the capital of an extensive empire, 
the empire of the Incas (or lords) of Peru. He and his successors, 

é i as the offspring of the divinity, exercised absolute 
and uncontrolled authority. His successora gradually extended their 
authority over the whole of the mountain region between the equator 
and 25° S,lat. When the Spaniards first entered Peru, the 12th 

_ monarch from the founder of the state, named Huayna Capac was 
¢ to be seated on the throne. He had violated the ancient usage 
of the Ineas, which forbade a movarch to marry a woman not a 

c + of Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo. His wife was a daughter 
the vanquished king of Quito, and the son whom she had borne 
named Atabualps, was appointed his successor in that kingdom. 
dominions he left to Huascar, his eldest son by a 
of the Inca race. This led to acivil war between the two 
and when the contest was at its beight, a Spanish force entered 

Francisco Pizarro in 1531. 

in 1526 from Panami’ to a country lying farther 
according to the information collected from the natives, 
metals. He sailed along the coast as far south 

or Cape Aguja. Landing at Tumbez in the Bay of 
most northern point of the present republic of Peru, 
with the advanced state of civilisation of the inbabit- 
ore with the abundance of gold and silver vessels and 
this time he resolved on the conquest of the try. 
returned with a small force which he had ured from 
ya e town of St. 


country, caused by the civil war, enabled the 
possession of it without a battle; and though the 
tried to renew the contest, they were easily 
/ to submit toa foreign yoke. Pizarro built the 
as of Piura, illo, Lima, Arequipa, and Huamanga : Cuzco was 
inded by Manco Capac. 
which immediately followed the conquest nearly 
the country, a circumstance which determined the 
Peru the chief seat of the Spanish dominions 
Lima was chosen for the ital, and it soon 
that it was called the City of the Kings. The 
Kk root in Peru than in any other of her 
American Colonies, In 1780 the Peruvians took up arms against 
under Tupac Amaro, an Inca, but failing to capture 
of La Paz after a long siege, they again submitted. When 
colonies began to rise against the mother country, after 
year 1810, Pera remained quiet, and though some of the neigh- 
provinces had already ex the Spanish armies, and others 
? attempting to do the same, the S remained in undisturbed 
possession of Peru until 1820, when General San Martin, after having 
expelled the ans Cera rrranets Fue ah Bb beetans 
_ Victorious army, soon obtai posession of Lima. The . 
epee of Peru wes declared on the 23th of July, 1621, and Sam Mertin 


prity i egialatare on the 19th of August, 1522. 
the Ist of September, Bolivar, the Columbian entered 
and continued the war with Canterac, but at first with doubtful 


success. In February, 1824,. Bolivar was made dictator; and in 
December of the same year the Spanish army, under Canterac, was 
entirely defeated by Sucre, on the plains of Ayacucho, by which 
battle the authority of Spain in Peru and South America was annihi- 
lated, In February, 1825, Bolivar had resigned the dictatorship, but 
he had previously contrived to separate the southern provinces from 
the northern, and to convert the former into a new republic, which 
adopted the name of Bolivia. Several different forms of government 
were tried within the six years following the declaration of independ- 
ence. The constitution adopted by Bolivar in 1826 excited great 
discontent, and as Bolivar was soon afterwards obliged to go to Colum- 
bia, where an insurrection had broken out and a civil war was on the 
point of commencing, a complete revolution took place in Peru, in 
January, 1827. The Bolivian constitution, or government, was 
abolished, and a new federal constitution, avowedly founded on that 
of the United States of North America, was framed and adopted, and 
may be considered asstill in force. The national congress, or supreme 
legislature, consists of two bodies, a senate and a house of represen- 
tatives. The president, in whose hands the executive power is placed, 
is chosen for four years, and he cannot be re-elected. The depart- 
ments have their own legislatures, and administer their own affairs, 
but the laws passed by these legislatures must be approved by the 
National Congress. The highest officers of the central government in 
the departments are the prefects and subprefects. These persons, 
as well as the judges, are elected by the congress from three candidates, 
who are proposed by the provincial governments. The Roman 
Catholic religion alone can be publicly exercised. But though this is 
still the nomiual constitution, aon has been ever since its adoption 
almost continually distracted by parties struggling for power, and by 
civil wars and revolutions produced by these continual struggles, 
while the government has really been in the hands of the chief of 
the successful » The most recent intelligence received from 
Peru (March, 1855) confirms the announcement of the successful 
termination of a revolution which had been in progress for about a 
year, and by which the late president, or dictator, General Echinique, 

been driven from power. During the latter portion of the late 
president's supremacy, the financial reputation of Peru had fallen into 
the lowest depth of discredit, bat it has been announced that the new 
government will at once endeavour to regain the confidence of the 
national creditors. The public debt consists of an internal debt of a 
very large but unnamed sum, and a foreign debt which was stated in 
1854 to amount to about 4,000,0007. The total revenue in 1850 was 
2,159,0002 ; the expenditure was set down at 1,857,000/. By the con- 
stitution no persona born in Peru, or brought into the country subse- 
quent to the publication of the Charter of Independence, can be slaves, 
but this article of the charter has been frequently evaded, and its 
evasion has been formally sanctioned by the National Congress, The 
number of slaves in Peru has been estimated at about 30,000. General 
Castellan, the present ruler of Peru, in January, 1855, issued a decree 
by which all slaves are to be liberated, except such as took up arms in 
the cause of Echinique; at the same time he pledges the government 
to indemnify their owners within five years, 

(Ulloa, Voyage to South America; Humboldt, Personal Narrative, 
ke. ; Memoirs of General Miller ; Meyen, Reise um die Welt ; Péppig, 
Reise in Chile, Peru, &c.; Smyth and Lowe, Narrative of a Journey 
Srom Lima to Para; Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of the Adven- 
ture and Beagle ; Darwin, Journal of Researches; Stevenson, Residence 
in Peru; Vou Tschudi, Peru; and Untersuchungen iiber die Fawna 
Peruana ; Admiralty Sailing Directions for South America ; Weddell, 
Voyage dans le Nord de la Bolivie, &c.; Seeman, Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Herald; Pentland and Miller in the London 
Geographical Journal.) 

PERU’GLA, a delegation or province in the Papal States, is bounded 
N. by the Apennines, W. by Tuscany, 8. by the provinces of Spoleto 
and Viterbo, and E. by those of Macerata and Spoleto. Its length 
from the Apennines, which border the valley of the Tiber above Citta 
di Castello, down to the confluence of the Paglia with the Tiber, is 
about 60 miles, and its breadth varies from 20 to 35 miles. The area 
is 1447 square miles. The population in 1852 amounted to 222,926. 
The province of Perugia is entirely in the basin of the Tiber. The 
Lake of Perugia (7rasimenus) lies near the borders of Tuscany ; its 
circumference is about 80 miles, the greatest width is about eight 
miles; the depth is not more than 30 feet. It contains three small 
islands. The lake is inclosed by hills on the north, east, and south, 
but the western shore is more open, merging into the wide plain of 
Cortona. This lake is fed by no permanent river, but by numerous 
springs which rise from the bottom of the bed; it has no natural 
outlet, and in seasons of rain, when numerous streams run into it 
from the neighbouring hills, it used to overflow the banks, and 
sometimes the waters have entered the plain of Cortona, and mixing 
with those of the Chiana, have flowed into the Arno. In order to 
prevent the mischief occasioned by these floods, a tunnel was cut in 
the 15th century by Braccia da Montone, lord of Perugia, through a 
hill on the south-east bank opposite the southern island of Polrese. 
The water on issuing out of the tunnel flows into a canal, sets in motion 
several mills, and after 4 course of about two miles enters the river 
Caina, an affluent of the Nestore, which is a feeder of the Tiber. The . 
mouth of the emissary is above the ordinary or summer level, and the 
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water into it in the winter or after heavy rains, The emissary | cast by Vincenzo Danti of Perugia. The Place Grimana has a hand- 
was Seon ye a of Pope Clement VIIL. in 1602-3. some gate, said to be of Etruscan construction, but called the Arch of 
The site of the battle between Hannibal and the Romans is supposed | Augustus. The church of San is built on the site and with 
to be near on the north-east side of the lake, where the | the materials of an ancient temple. About a mile from the walls hee 


hills recede some way from the shore. The province of Perugia is 
chiefly hilly, being crossed by offsets from the Apennine chain, which 
stretch southwi in a direction parallel to the course of the Tiber. 
South of the town of Perugia are some extensive plains, one of which 
lies exatward towards Foli and another along the right bank of 
the Tiber, towards Citth Pieve. The princi 
Tiber in the vinee of Perugia are the Chiascio, the Nestore, the 
Naja, and the ia which receives the Chiana, the outlet of the Lake 
of Chiusi in Tuscany. [Cutana, Vat DL} 

The province of Perugia is the most fertile of the provinces south of 
the Apennines. The principal productions are corn, wine, oil, silk, 
and grass, on which large herds of fine horned cattle are fed: nearly 
one-half of the consumption of butcher's meat by the city of Rome is 
supplied by cattle from Perugia. The Lake of Perugia abounds with 

which forms a considerable article of export; and the shores are 
frequented by numerous aquatic birds. The climate is healthy, except 
in a few low spots on the banks of the lake and in the valley of the 
Chiana near Citta della Pieve. 

The principal towns of the province are—Prrvata ; Assist; Nocera. 
Foligno, a pleasant well-built town on the Topiuo, on or near the site 
of the ancient Fulginium, is said to have risen to importance only 
about the 11th century, after the destruction of the neighbouring town 
of Forum Flaminii. th has a handsome cathedral, several other fine 
churches ; manufactures of woollens and silks, extensive paper-mills, 
and 7300 inhabitants. Todi, the ancient Tuderium, a city first of the 
Umbri, next of the Etruscans, and afterwards a Roman colony, stands 
on a hill above the Tiber. It has a cathedral, and another handsome 
eburch built after the design of Bramante, with several remains of 
Etruscan and Roman antiquities, among which are the town walls 
and the ruins of a temple of Mars. The population is about 3000. 
Citta di Castello, a well-built town, with 5000 inhabitants, in the valley 
of the Upper Tiber, near the borders of Tuscany, contains several fine 
churches (in which are some good paintings), and a palace of the former 
baronial family of Vitelli. Citta della Pieve, a small town situated on 
an eminence above the Chiana, has about 2000 inhabitants. Gualdo, a 
walled town of 5000 inhabitants, near the site of the ancient Tadinum, 
is situated at the foot of the Apennines. Its neighbourhood was the 
scene of the defeat of the Goths under Totila by the Romans under 
Narses. Spello, a few miles north of Foligno, is on the site of the 
ancient Hispellum, of which there are still considerable remains of its 
walls, a Roman gate called Porta Veneris, a triumphal arch in honour 
of the emperor Macrinus, and an amphitheatre in the plain below the 
town. Spello has several churches, with good paintings, a college, 
and about 2400 inhabitants. 

PERUGIA, the chief town of the province of Perugia, in the States 
of the Church, is built on a high hill which forms two summits, on the 
left bank of the Tiber, 82 miles N. from Rome, and has about 19,000 
inhabitants, including the suburbs. It is surrounded by walls in the 
form of a polygon. ‘The streets are wide, and the squares are lined by 
massive oli buildings. It has also numerous churches with lofty 
domes, fine gates, and retains all the appearance of an important 
though now somewhat decayed city. Perugia is a bishop's see, and it 
has a long-established university, which is attended by between 300 
and 400 students. In connection with the university are a library of 
30,000 volumes with some valuable m ipts, a botanical garden, a 
collection of minerals, and a cabinet of antiquities, rich in Etruscan 
inscriptions, bronzes, vases, and medals. The Academy of the Fine 
Arts bas a collection of pictures by natives of Perugia and its terri- 
tory; there are also several private galleries of paintings. Perugia 
has a school of music, two theatres, a dramatic academy, assembly- 
rooms, and a literary club, The circumference of the walls is above 
six miles, but much of the area within is not built upon. The citadel, 
from which there is a splendid view, was built by Pope Paul III. 
po pe has manufactories of silks, woollens, and soap; brandy 

illeries; and a considerable trade in the products of its fertile 
territory—corn, oil, wool, wine, and cattle. Large cattle-fairs are held 
in August and November. 

Among the many churches of Perugia, said to be above a hundred, 
the most remarkable are—the Duomo, or cathedral, which is built in the 
by Pe style and decorated with good paintings. A celebrated painting 


Perugino, representing the Marriage of the Virgin, which adorned 

h, was taken away, with many other master-pieces, at the 

first invasion of Bonaparte. The church of San Francesco formerly 
contained the Descent from the Cross, by Raffaelle, now in the 
Borghese Gallery. The vast Benedictine convent of San Pietro is 
decorated with several pajntings by Vasari. The church of San 
Domenico has a fine coloured-glass window in the choir; it contains 
also the finely-sculptured tomb of Pope Benedict XI., who died at 
in 1304. The town-house (Palazzo dei Priori), a vast gothic 

and the residence of the delegate and of the municipal autho- 

rities, contains the archives of Perugia. The old exchange is adorned 
with beautiful frescoes by Perugino. The square before the cathedral 
contains 4 fine fountain, with sculptures by Giovanni da Pisa. In the 
square Del Vapa is the bronze statue of Julius III. seated in a chair, 


affluents of the | 


the town there is an ancient Etruscan sepulchral structure, with 


Umbri from Sarsina. 
the wars of the Etruscans against Rome ; its troops were 
the consul L. Fabius Maximus, and then Perusia, together with Arre- 
tium, sued for peace and paid tribute to Rome, B.c. 294. (hivys 


he 
sustained a long siege, and at last, through famine, was obliged to 
surrender to Octavianus, who gave up the town to plunder. 
was on that occasion nearly destroyed by fire. It was 
rebuilt under the name of Perusia Augusta. At the fall of the 
Western empire it was devastated by the Goths under Totila. It 
afterwards ruled itself for a time as a free municipality, had its fac- 
tions of Guelphe and Ghibelines, its own tyrants, and at submitted 
voluntarily to the rule of Braccio da Montone, one of the best chief- 
tains of the middle ages. Pope Paul IIL. united it to the Papal State. 
PERUWELZ. [Hatnavtr.] Ogee 
PE’SARO-E-URBI/NO, a legation or province of the States of the 
the Adriatic, 


stands forms part of one of these offsets, [San Marrno.] Several 
streams run in a north-east direction from the A ines to the sea, 
The Conca runs between the provinces of Forli and Pesaro, and enters 
the sea near La Cattolica. The Foglia (ancient Pisaurus) rises in the 
Apennines of Carpegna, on the Tuscan border, and enters the sea at 
the town of Pesaro, Farther south is the Metauro, the largest river 
in the province, which rises on the east side of the Apennines that 
bound the valley of the upper Tiber. It runs first due east, then 
north-east past Fossombrone, and enters the sea near Fano, after a 
course of 60 miles. The principal feeder of the Metauro is the 
Cantiano, which comes from the mountains of Gubbio, and joins it on 
the right bank between Fossombrone and Furlo. Acco: toa 
tradition among the country-people, the spot at which Hasdrubal was 
defeated and killed isa plain above the confluence of the Cantiano. 
A tower on a hill, on the right bank of the Metauro, is called the 
Sepulchre of Hasdrubal. The Flaminian road from Fano crosses the 
Metauro above Fossombrone, and follows the course of the Cantiano, 
ascending the Apennines above the source of the latter river, and 
afterwards descending by Gualdo to Nocera. The Césano rises in the 
mountains of Avellana, passes Pérgola, and enters the sea north-west 
of Sinigaglia, The Misa enters the sea at Sinigaglia. 

The surface of the province is hilly; some parts of it are very 
fertile, but the mountains are generally barren, The lower hills are 
planted with vines and olive- and mulberry-trees, Good pasture is also 
abundant. Coal is found near Pesaro. 

Towns.—Ursino, Pesaro, the ancient Pisaurwm, a well-built town 
and a bishop's see, built upon a rocky and wooded hill aboye the 
mouth of the Foglia, has several fine churches with some good 
paintings ; several palaces, one of which is the residence of the legate; 
a public library of 15,000 volumes, with a museum and a cabinet of 
models, Pesaro has a small harbour, several manufactories of silks, 
pottery and glass, and leather, and about 17,000 inhabitants. It is 
surrounded by a bastioned wall. In the 16th century it was the 
residence of the dukes della Rovere, great patrons of literature and 
the arts. The surrounding territory, which produces Mr 
is covered with pleasant country-houses. Pesaro has a civil 
criminal court, a commercial tribunal, a college, and a clerical semi- 
nary. It is the birthplace of Rossini. Fano, the ancient Fanum 
Fortuna, is a sea-port town at the mouth of the Metauro, with about 
10,000 inhabitants. It has a triumphal arch dedicated to Augustus, 
several churches with paintings by Guido aud Guercino, a handsome 
theatre, some silk manufactories, and a public library. The town is 
surrounded by walls. The harbour is nearly useless, from the accu- 
mulation of sand; only vessels of very light draught enter it, 
Sinigaglia, the ancient Sena Gallica, is a bustling town with a small 
harbour, several churches and convents, and about 8000 inhabitants. 
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It is chiefly remarkable on account of its great fair, which is held in —— 


the month of July, and is frequented by trades-people from all parts 
of Italy, and also from other countries, for the sale and purchase of 
colon U produce, and of British, French, and German manufactures. 
All articles enter the fair free, but pay duty on passing the gates into 
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* Sinigaglia bas been held since 1200, and 
by Pope Paul II. in 1464. Fossombrone, situated on a 
and a half from the ruins of Forwm Sempronii, which 
a the banks of the Metauro, is a bishop’s see, has 
several churches and convents, a bridge over the Metauro, and about 
_ for its woollen manufactures. The Flaminian Way from Fano to 
: th Fossombrone traverses an extremely beautiful country 
left of the Metauro. Crossing the Metauro, it then 
‘up the left bank of the Cantiano, traversing the scene of the 
battle in which Hasdrubal was slain, B.c. 207. At the Pass of 
urlo the road is carried for above half a mile on shelves and through 

@ tunnel, cut in the rocky precipices that overhang the Cantiano. 
Gubbio, the ancient Iguvium, a city of the Umbri, is situated on the 
southern oe he the Apennines, near the source of the Chiascio, an 
affluent of Tiber. It has several churches and other buildings 
worthy of notice, and about 5000 inhabitants. Old Iguvium was in a 
wer situation than the present town; the amphitheatre is still in toler- 
able preservation. There is also an ancient tomb, with other remains of 


antiquity. Traces of the temple of Jupiter Apennius, an old deity 
of the Umbri, are visible a few miles from Gubbio. In this neigh- 
bourhood also were found, about the middle of the 15th century, the 


_ seven bronze tablets written partly in Etruscan and partly in Latin 
characters, and known by the name of the Eugubine Tables, which are 
‘now in the museum of Gubbio. Cagli, the ancient Callis, a R 

solony, on the Flaminian road, has about 10,000 inhabitants, some 
; of antiquity, and an important trade in leather and dressed 
skins. Urbania, a modern town, which derives its name from Pope 
‘Urban VIIL, is situated on the banks of the Metauro; has a collegiate 
chureh, a manufactory of majolica, or delft ware, and about 4400 
eae on the Césano, has 5600 inhabitants, and 

factories. 
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in circumference, is defended by a fort, and contains a 
of about 50,000. The streets are narrow, but are paved ; 
are ly constructed of brick. The public buildings 
ues and a large caravanserai. 
(Berna. 
ous city in Hungary, is situated in 47° 30’ 
long., on the left or east bank of the Danube, about 
the spot where the course of the river, till then nearly 
makes a sudden bend to the south. On the other 
ube, which is here about 1500 feet broad, is the city 
] The two cities are connected by a bridge of boats, 
fine suspension bridge, erected by Mr. Tierney Clark, an 
oo pe and opened in January 1849. The city of Pesth is 
7 miles in circumference. It consists of five princi = 
the old town, which, th antiquated and fr ly built, 
contains some fine buildings; 2, the Leopoldstadt, or new town; 3, 
the Theresienstadt; 4, the Josephstadt; and 5, the Franzstadt—so 
med after the sovereigns in whose reigns they were built. Leopold- 
stadt is now joined to the old town, the walls which formerly sur 
rounded the latter having been levelled to make room for new 
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population of the city, including the garrison, is about 
75,000, of whom about five-sixths are Roman Catholics. Among the 
|2 Roman Catholic churches, that of the university is distinguished 
rita fine steeple and excellent fresco paintings. The Greek church 
one of the finest buildings in the city, but the Calvinist churches 
edifices. the other public buildings, the following 
t the great barracks built by Charles VI. ; the hospital 
lids, which serves as barracks for a regiment of artillery; the 
itre, a very handsome edifice, capable of containing 3000 spectators ; 
he national museum, and the university. The university was founded 
in 1635 at Tyrnau. In 1777 it was transferred by Maria Theresa to 
and in 1784 by Joseph IT. to Pesth. There are 45 professors 
about 700 students, The university has a library of 60,000 
& cabinet of natural history, and an anatomical and patho- 
collection. Connected with it are the botanic garden, the 
rit school, the university hospital, and the observatory at Ofen. 
DA.) The national museum, which is independent of the university, 
by Count Szecsenyi, who gave to it his fine li 
d & valuable collection of Hungarian coins and medals, The col- 
lection of coins and medals contains above 60,000 specimens, of which 
: Roman, and other antique silver medals amount to above 
um of the Piarists has 800 scholars; and the 
mi (likewise in the convent of the Piarista), above 400. 
pyar Academy is an institution of recent establishment. 
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The manufactures of Pesth are of silk, cotton, leather, jewellery, 
and musical instruments ; that of tobacco is a government monopoly. 
Pesth has, next to Vienna, the greatest trade of any city on the 
Danube. It has four fairs, each of which lasts a fortnight. The 
principal articles sold are manufactures and colonial produce, and the 
natural products of the country, such as cattle, wine, wool, tobacco, 
and raw hides, honey, wax, &. The environs of Pesth are not 
picturesque, the city being situated on a sandy plain, but there are 
some fine promenades, such as the Grove, a mile and a half from the 
city; the gardens of Baron Orezy; and the Palatine, or Margaret 
Island, in the Danube, which is laid out in walks and gardens with 
great taste. Pesth is connected by railway with Vienna. 

Pesth has been frequently laid waste by war, and was for nearly 
160 years in the possession of the Turks, who were not finally 
expelled till 1686. Civil war followed, and at the beginning of the 
18th century Pesth was one of the most inconsiderable towns in the 
kingdom. Itsimprovement may be dated from the reign of Maria 
Theresa, and it has since been progressive and rapid. The winter of 
1838 was disastrous to Pesth, above 1200 houses being destroyed by 
the overflowing of the Danube, but in rebuilding the houses consider- 
able improvement was effected in the appearance of the town. The 
Hungarian insurrection of 1848 affected very materially the condition 
of Pesth and of its sister town, Buda. The principal incidents of the 
struggle, so far as the Hungarian capital is concerned, are noticed in 
the article Bupa. 

PETERBOROUGH, Northamptonshire, a city, parliamentary bo- 
rough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the left bank 
of the river Nen, in 52° 35’ N. lat., 15’ W. long., distant 40 miles 
N.E. from Northampton, 81 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 
76 miles by the Great Northern railway. The population of the 
parliamentary borough in 1851 was 8672. The borough returns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry of Northampton and diocese of Peterborough. Peter- 
borough Poor-Law Union contains 40 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 100,514 acres, and a population in 1851 of 28,957. 

At this place a Benedictine abbey was founded by Peada, son of 
Penda, king of the Mercians, soon after the revival of Christianity 
among the Saxons. About 870 the abbey was destroyed by the 
Danes; it was restored in the reign of Edgar, about which time the 
name of Burgh, otherwise Gilden-burgh, from the wealth and splendour 
of the abbey, or Peter-burgh, from the saint to whom it was dedicated, 
was applied to the town. On two occasions the greater part of the village 
and the abbey were destroyed by fire. The monastic buildings were 
gradually restored and augmented ; and at the dissolution of the religious 
houses under Henry VIIL, Peterborough was one of the most magnificent 
abbeys then existing. Having been selected as the seat of one of the 
new bishoprics erected by Henry, the buildings were preserved entire. 
In the civil war of Charles L great devastations were committed. 
The cathedral itself was much injured, and many of the other con- 
ventual buildings were utterly demolished and the materials sold. 

The city is regularly laid out and well-paved and lighted. The 
corn exchange, a neat building in the Italian style, erected in 1848, 
contains a spacious market-room, lighted by a handsome lantern roof. 
The jail and house of correction for the liberty of Peterborough is in 
the Norman style. Besides the cathedral, there is a large parish 
church, a handsome stone building. There are also chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Primitive Metho- 
dists. The Cathedral Grammar or Chapter school has an endowment 
of 100% per annum for the education of 20 boys, who receive an 
annual payment of 5/. each, and are entitled to compete for three 
scholarships at St. John’s College, Cambridge. The number of scholars 
in 1854 was 33. There are also another Endowed school, National 
and Infant schools, and a mechanics institute, with a library, a dispen- 
sary and infirmary, rebuilt in 1845, and a savings bank. There are 
amshouses for 52 poor persons. 

The cathedral of Peterborough is a regular cruciform structure of 
Norman and early English character, remarkable for the solidity and 
massiveness of its construction. Its erection was commenced in 1117 
by John de Sais, or Seez, a Norman, then abbot. It is probable that 
the choir was the part first erected. It has a semicircular eastern 
end : the aisles have subsequently been carried out square by an 
addition of perpendicular character. The building was carried on 
by degrees under successive abbots. The central tower is low, 
and forms a lantern. ‘The fine western front of the cathedral 
is an addition to the nave; it consists of a lofty portico of three 
compartments, that in the centre being the narrowest; each com- 
partment has an arch equal in height to the nave, supported by 
triangular piers faced with clustered shafts, and is surmounted by a 
lofty and richly ornamented pediment and across. At each extremity 
of the western front is a lofty turret, flanked at the angles by clustered 
hafts and pi les, and crowned with spires. The inner roof of 
great transepts is painted wood; the choir has a 
wooden groined roof of very inferior workmanship and appearance. 
The dimensions of the church are as follows :—Total length 476 feet 
5 inches, breadth of the nave and aisles 78 feet, height of the ceiling 
of the church 78 feet, breadth of the church at the great transepts 
203 feet, breadth of the transepts 69 feet, height of lantern 135 feet; 
length of the western front 156 feet, height of the turrets at the 
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extremities of the west front 156 feet, height of the central tower 
from the ground 150 feet. At the west end is a large court, the entry 
to which from the town is by » gateway of Norman architecture, 
with some later edditions, On the south side of the court is a range 
of the ancient monastic buildings, On the greater part of the otber 
sides the cathedral ia surrounded by the ancient cemetery of the 
citizens, The entrance gate to this cemetery from the western court 
ia by a gate of late perpendicular architecture, remarkably rich in 
ornament. The bishop's secretary's office, and registry for wills and 
diocesan documents, lately | in the minster precincts, harmonises 
in style with the cathedral buildings. 

The trade carried ou at Peterborough is chiefly in corn, coal, timber, 
lime, bricks, and stone. There is a very extensive steam flour-mill. 
The Nen is navigable for boats. Markets are held on Wednesday and 
Saturday; and faire are held on July 10th and October 2nd. 

There is no corporation at Peterborough. The dean and chapter 
exorcise a certain jurisdiction; their steward holds a court for trying 
all actions, personal or mixed, arising within the city. Peterborough 
has sent members to parliament from 1 Edward VI. (1647). 

The bishopric of Peterborough comprehends the counties of 
Leicester, Northampton, and Rutland, and is divided into the arch- 
deaconries of Northampton and Leicester. It consists of 524 benefices, 
and includes the dean, 2 archdeacons, 4 canons, 14 honorary canons, 
8 minor canons, and a chancellor. The income of the bishop is fixed 
at 45000. 

PETERBOROUGH. ([Cayana.] 

PETERHEAD, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, a parliamentary burgh and 
sea-port, in the parish of Peterhead, is situated in 57° 30’ N. lat., 
1° 46" W. long., about 32 miles N.N.E. from Aberdeen, on a peninsula 
running south-eastward into the North Sea. The two harbours, the 
New North Harbour and the South Harbour, are near the south- 
eastern extremity of the peninsula, in opposite sides of which they 
are formed; both harbours are furnished with quays and protected 
by piers. The population in 1851 was 7298, The town is governed 
by a provost and 11 councillors. It unites with Banff, Cullen, Elgin, 
Inverury, and Kintore in the return of one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. The streetsof the town are generally paved with dressed 
granite and lighted with gas. The houses are built of granite, which 
is quarried near the town, The principal public building is the town- 
hall. The market-cross is a granite pillar of the Tuscan order. The 
parish church has a granite spire 118 feet high, There are chapels 
for Episcopalians, the Free Church, United Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents, a parochial school, the ‘town school;’ a reading society, 
with ao large library; a scientific association, and a news-room. The 
chief exports are grain, meal, butter, pork, herrings, cod-fish, and eggs ; 
the imports are lime, wool, timber, salt, flour, and general merchandise, 
The number of vessels registered as belonging to the port of Peter- 
head on December 31st 1853 was 48, of 9731 tons. During the year 
1853 there entered the port 665 sailing-vessels, of 38,321 tons, and 
24 steam-vessels, of 3888 tons burden; and there cleared 664 sailing- 
vessels, of 40,778 tons, and 24 steam-vessels, of 3888 tons burden. 
The herriog fishery is usually productive. There is a salmon fishery 
in the river Ugie. The market is on Friday; two half-yearly fairs 
are held. 

A few miles south from Peterhead, on the sea-coast, are situated the 
Bullers of Buchan, « nearly round basin, about 30 yards wide, formed 
in a hollow rock which projects into the sea. The waves enter the 
basin under a natural arch. It is open at the top, round which there 
is a narrow path about 30 yards from the water; when the sea is high 
in a storm the scene is exceedingly grand. 

PETERSBURG, ST., a government of Evropean Russia, extends 
from 57° 56’ to 60° 35’ N. lat., 21° 5’ to 33° 52’ K. long. It is formed 
of the ancient province of Ingermannland, or Ingria, a part of Carelia, 
and some circles formerly belonging to Novogorod. tt is bounded 
N. by the Gulf of Finland, Finland, and Lake Ladoga; E. by Novo- 
gorod; S. by Pakow; and W. by Lake Peipus and Esthonia. 

The country is for the most part level, and in the north-east part it 
is low, and full of swamps and morasses. In the south it is rather 
more elevated. The government contains many forests and some 
good arable land) More than half of the surface is covered by 
morasses, forests, and lakes. The principal lakes are the Ladoga, 
Peipus, and Pskow. The chief rivers are the Neva, the Luga, the 
Narova, and the Wolchow. The Neva issues from Lake Ladoga, near 
the fortress of Schlusselburg, from which point to its mouth the whole 
course, Ygaren J the windings of the river, is 40 miles to the Bay of 
Cronstadt, which may be considered as the mouth of the river. The 
banks are rather elevated; the breadth varies from 606 to 1200 feet, and 
the water is remarkably pure, light, and limpid. Within the city of 
St. Petersburg it divides into several branches, The climate is cold, 
damp, and not favourable to agriculture. The summer is short, but in 
general fine and often very hot : thunder-storms are neither frequent nor 
violent. The area of the government is about 20,520 square miles. It 
is divided into nine circles. The population in 1846 was 643,700, 
exclusive of the capital. The crops raised are insufficient to supply the 
great population of the capital. There are in the vicinity of St, Peters- 

rg fine gardens and parks; remy ry, ae which produce yeget- 
ables in abundance, and numerous hot-houses which supply the capital 
with pines, melons, pine-apples, asparagus, &c. Timber is the chief 


source of wealth; the forests, though much injured by waste and bad 
management, being still of immense extent. The country- rear 
great numbers of geese, ducks, and turkeys for the markets of St. 
Petersburg. Fish are tolerably abundant. The mineral kingdom 
affords granite, limestone, marl, brick-earth, potters’-clay, &c. The 
villagers manufacture wooden wares of various kinds, Trade and 
manufactures are almost wholly confined to the capital; there are 
however considerable manufactories of cloth, camlet, and blankets, as 
well as several glass-houses at Jamburg (2000 inhabitants), on the 
Luga, and of printed calico at Schlusselburg, on an island where 


Neva issues from Lake Ladoga, Narva, the capital town of the cire 
of Narva, is situated in 59° 24’ N, lat, 28° 12’ E. long., om has a 
t 


population of 5600, most of whom are of German descent, ant 
chiefly on the left bank of the river Narowa, which comes from. 

Peipus and falls into the Gulf of Finland about 10 miles below the 
town. It is surrounded with a rampart, and in the suburb of Iyan- 
gorod, on the other side of the river, there are the remains of a 


fortress. Narva is divided into the old and new town, w 
separated by a rampart and by the river. The houses are well 
of brick, and stuccoed white. There are 7 stone and 2 wooden 
churches, and 2 stone Lutheran churches, an exchange, and a gi 
German school. The port has a considerable export trade in 
planks, flax, hemp, corn, and furs. The fishery in the Baltic is y 
productive, and the lampreys and smoked on of Narva are. 
brated. The barks which come down the Narowa from Lake 
are unloaded about a mile from the town, at the island of 
where there is a fall in the river about 12 feet perpendicular. WN, 
was built in the year 1213 by King Waldemar. On the 30th 
1700, King Charles XII, with 8200 Swedes, totally defeated 60, 
Russians under Peter the Great and the Duke of Croy, and stor 
their intrenched camp near the town. In 1704 however Peter 
Great took it by storm, and it has ever since remained in the posse 
of Russia, Gatschina, situated on a beautiful lake formed by 
Ischora, has 7000 inhabitants, a military orphan-honse, a foundling 
hospital, and a palace, formerly a favourite residence of the late 
empress, the consort of Alexander I. zarskocelo, or the Bmperor’s 
Village, about 15 miles S. from St. Petersburg, has sprang up ar 
the palace of that name, which was erected by the empress Elizabet 
and =i ed after a fire by Alexander I. [Cronstap1; Perers- 
BURG, Sr. aie 
PETERSBURG, ST., the capital of the Russian empire, is si 
in 59° 56’ N. lat., 30° 20’ E, long., at the eastern extremity of 
Gulf of Finland, and at the mouth of the river Neva, and had 
473,437 inhabitants in 1848, St. Petersburg has at first s a 
striking appearance: the breadth and cleanliness of the streets, t 
elegance of the buildings, the noble canals which traverse the city, 
the regularity of the edifices on their banks, make altogether a most 
impressive spectacle, All is nd, extensive, large, and 3 the 
streets seem to consist entirely of palaces; the edifices are lofty and 
elegant. The public structures, quays, piers, and ramparts, are com- 
posed of masses of solid granite. In 1703 Peter the Great chose this 
spot, then just taken from the Swedes, for the site of a fortified 
port, In some respects the position was unfavourable as the site « 
a capital. It wasa low marshy island, in summer covered with mud, 
and in winter a frozen pool. The adjacent county, was covered with 
marshes and impenetrable forests, the haunts of bears and w 
But it was important to have a strong position like this asa 
upon the Swedes: besides, this was the only place through 
intercourse could be established with civilised Europe, an object 
Peter had much at heart. When Peter the Great died in 1725 the 
contained 75,000 inhabitants ; in 1762, when Catherine LI. : 
the throne, the population was 110,000; it is now about 600,000, of 
whom nearly two-thirds are males. preterit 
The Neva, on the banks and islands of which the city is built, runs 
first towards the north, and then turning to the west, sends out 
towards the north an arm called the Nevka, which again divides into 
two branches ealled the Great and the Little Nevka, The ain river, 
after throwing out the Nevka, divides into two pee tee 
Neva, which runs north-west ; and the Great Neva, which runs 2 
west, Thus the Gulf of Cronstadt receives the Neya by four great 
arms, which form several islands. On the island to which the name 
of St. Petersburg was first given Peter laid the foundations of a 
fortress. In the spring of 1703 he collected a number of Russi 
Tartar, Cossack, Calmuck, Finnish, and other peasants, and workme 
were sent for from all parts of the empire. At this period, in conse- 
quence of the state of war, soldiers were encamped on both sides of 
the Neva, The great difficulty was to find subsistence for so 
persons, The surrounding country was desolated by a long | 
provisions were very scarce and dear, The workmen, to cold 
and damp, perished from fatigue and want, and the foundation of St. 
Petersburg cost the lives of 100,000 men, ‘ i? 
The city, in its present state, is of a circular form, but rather irre- 
gular. The circuit is nearly twenty miles, but the smaller portion of 
the area is covered with buildings, Fires frequently occur, in conse- 
quence of many houses being built of wood; but wooden houses 
are not allowed to be built now, except in the suburbs. The most 
considerable and the handsomest sportier is the southern, onthe left bank — 
of the Neya, including the four Admiralty quarters ; betw ae and 
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the northern or right bank of the Great Nevka lie, from south to north, 
J, Wassily-Ostrov; 2, St. Peter’s Island, the Island of Petrovsky, and 
th Island; 3, Kammenoi-Ostrov, Krestovsky, and 


districts, and these again into quarters. 
‘ have such long and broad streets as St. Petersburg. They 
are from 60 to 120 feet broad; and the Nevsky Perspective is 14,350 
the Great aes 10,220 feet, and eight others 6000 feet. 
is in general bad, and requires to be laid down 

afresh y pavemerit of hexagonal blocks of wood, covered 
with tar, nd to be more durable and cheaper, and is used 
in matty of the principal streets, which have broad flsg-pavements for 
th gy ee peor There are no wells, but the watér of the Neva is 
held in high estimation by the inhabitants. A bridge of granite has 
been recently constructed across the Neva. There are two bridges of 
ts over the Neva, and three over its arms ; one of them, near the 
del, is 2730 feet long. These bridges are removed whenever danger 
prehended from the ice, both at the beginning of the winter and 

e spring. There are about 130 bridges over the canals, many of 

th are of granite ; several of cast-iron, two of which are handsome 
tispension brides; and many of wood. The Great or Southern Neva 
is here from 900 to 1200 feet wide, and its south or left bank, to the 
of 10,000 feet, exclusive of the Admiralty, which divides it into 

: is furnished with a quay of granite; a work which for 
sy a will remain a monument of the reign 
of Catherine II. The part of the quay to the east of the Admiralty is 
the Imperial Quay, or the Quay of the Court; that on the west 
‘till the present war broke out, denominated the English Quay, 
ag lined with a row of splendid mansions originally built or occupied 
by English merchants. The Quay of Wassily-Ostrov, on the opposite 
which was completed in 1334, is still finer, but not so extensive. 

Tt is adorned with two colossal sphinxes brought from Egypt, which 
_ are placed in front of the Academy of Arts. Among other buildings 
here are the Custom House, the Academy of Sciences, and the Hotel- 
des-Mines. There are 140 Russian-Greek churches, 40 of other 
Christian communities, 2 Greek convents, a synagogue, and a ue. 


: magn 
ailt of marble; 2, the beautiful cathedral of the Mother of God of 
A 3.3, the church of St. Nicholas; 4, the church of Alexander 
‘Nevsky, in the convent of the same namie, containing the body of the 
_ Saint in a silver sarcophagus; 5, the church of St. Peter and St. Prnl, 
im the citadel, which contains the tombs of the imperial family. The 
n magnificent palaces and public buildings is so great that we 
cal little more than barely enumerate the most remarkable :— 
: i ter Palace has been described as the most con- 
ers; it was entirely déstroyed by fire in 1837, 
its magnificence in the of twélve months. 
partments deserve especial notice—the Salle Blanche, or 
Hall, a beautiful ball-room, the decorations of which-are in 
white relieved with gilding ; and St. George's Hall, which is fitted 
with great magnificence, and ia used for the reception of ambassa- 
dors and ov other state occasions, By the great exertion of the imperial 
q the fire was prevented from extending to the Hermitage, built by 
which contains a costly library, a valuable collection of paint- 
and other treasures. The Hermii conrmunicates with the 
Winter Palace by covered galleries. 2. The Marble Pxlace, an elegant but 
gloomy-looking bailding. 3. The Taurida Palace, with its fine ens ; 
80 called in honour of the conquest of the Crimea, the ancient Taurida. 
_ This palace was presented to Prince Potemlin by Catherine II, but 
t became the property of the crowr by purchase. 4. The 
the residence of the late emperor Nicholas while he 
grand-duke. 5. The Old Michailov Palace, where the emperor 
resided aud died. 6. The New Michailov Palace was built 
the years 1319 and 1825, and is one of the finest palaces in 
The nomber of what are called crown-buildings is very great. 
ee the Admiralty, surrounded on three - me the 
2, endid building belon; to the general staff ; 
saacs Square, the i. House, the General 
of the War Department, the large and handsome 
pales of the Ienpertal Aasigoat Bank; 6, the 

of Im A t Bank; 6, 

Gostinoi-Dvor, or Merchants’ Inn, a great bazaar, 
; 8, the Academy of the Fine Arts, &c. The Field 
with a statue of Suwaroff, is extensive enough to 
be reviewed in it. The Field of Mars 


There are also 
of Peter the Great, and a granite 
of Romanzov. 

done much to promote science and 


establishments are—the university in 1819; 


“mene, of sciences, founded by Peter I., on the plan of Leibnita; 


the academy of fine arts; the pedagogical institution for training 
teachers in the higher departments of learning; the ecclesiastical 
seminary in the convent of St. Alexander Nevsky; the medico-chirur- 
gical academy; four gymnasia; the Oriental institution; numerous 
institutions for the army and navy; the mining academy; the female 
schools of St. Catherine; the Smolnoi convent; and the foundling 
hospitals. The collections of all kinds are very rich. In the splendid 
collection of minerals of the Mining Academy there is a lump of 
native gold weighing 80 lbs., and a lump of platinum of 10Ibs. The 
Imperial public library consists of above 400,000 volumes; that of 
the Academy of Sciences of 100,000 volumes; and almost every 
establishment has its own library. Hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions of all descriptions are numerous and well supported. 

The ground on which St. Petersburg stands is low and swampy, and the 
surrounding country is a morass and forest, except where it has been 
ameliorated by industry and art. Itis liable to be inundated by the Neva. 
in general the ice in the Neva does not break up before the 22nd of March, 
nor later than the 27th of April; the earliest time of the river's freezing 
is the 20th of October, and the latest the lst of December. The few 
bright days are generally during the greatest heat or the severest cold. 
The spring is very short ; a sudden transition brings summer at once, 
which all classes hasten to enjoy, in the adjacent villas, in hospitality 
and social amusements. In summer the nights are bright and generally 
warm. During the night, parties, frequently attended by music, pro- 
monade the streets in every direction ; and the simple melody of the 
popular ballads floats on the air from the boats that glide on the canals 
and the smooth surface of the Neva. In autumn St. Petersburg is 
one of the most disagreeable spots on the face of the earth. In winter 
the cold, when it once sets in, is equal and constant, and it strengthens 
and braces the body. Travelling in sledges over the hard snow is 
convenient and agreeable, and the people defend themselves very 
efficiently against the cold. All commercial intercourse with foreign 
countries being suspended during the winter, the citizens indulge their 
national fondness for luxury and amusements. The great masked ball 
(as it is called) on New Year's Day brings together persons of all classes 
in the Winter Palace; tickets are very easily obtained, and above 30,000 
are usually issued. Nobody however is masked, nor is there any 
dancing. The river being frozen over for several months, the populace 
are amused with swings, roundabouts, and the like; and by the ice- 
hills, which are inclined plains of considerable height, covered with 
blocks of ice. The ascent is by a flight of steps at the back. A low 
sledge with one person in it glides down the plane with such rapidity 
that it is carried by the impetus to the next ice-hill, when the driver 
takes his sledge on his back, ascends the steps, and descends on the 
other side. There are likewise great popular amusements during Lent 
in Isaac’s-square. The bath establishments are much frequented: 

In summer those persons who have the means go into the country. 
There are numerous country-houses in the islands, and on the road to 
Peterhof, Strelna, and Oranienbaum. Peterhof, on the Bay of Cron- 
stadt, the road to which is a noble causeway bordered by five gardens 
and country-seats, has a large garden and fine waterworks. A grand 
féte is generally celebrated here on the 13th of July in honour of the 
birthday of the empress Alexandra, when the gardens are splendidly 
illuminated and enlivened with bands of music, and sometimes as 
many as 250,000 persons are assembled. Oranienbaum, on the Gulf 
of Finland, is still t more beautifully situated than Peterhof. Zarskoje- 
Selo is a very magnificent imperial country-seat, with an immense park 
and noble gardens. A large portion of this palace was burnt down in 
1820, At a short distance is the Pulkowaberg, a fine observatory, 
erected by the emperor Nicholas. Pavlovsk, near the town of the 
same name, is an imperial country-seat, with a fine park laid ont in 
the English style by Brown. At Gatschina, Techesme, and Strelna, 
there are likewise country-seats belonging to the imperial family. 
(Cronsrapt.) In 1854 batteries and strong defensive works were 
erected on both sides of the Neva, in anticipation of an attack by the 
Anglo-French fleet upon Cronstadt and the capital. 

St. Petersburg is not only the capital but the greatest manufacturing 
city of the empire. There are numerous manufactories of silk, cotton, 
woollen, leather, glass, gold and silver articles, watches, surgical instra- 
ments, paper, snuff and tobacco, sugar, &¢. Some manufacturing 
establishments the government has considered it advisable to carry on 
upon its own account; such are the great manufactory of tapestry, a 
large manufactory of aqua-fortis, with an asaay-office and a mint; a 
plate-glass manufactory, which produces mirrors 14 feet high and 7 
feet wide; a porcelain manufactory ; a great manufactory of cotton 
and liven, in which steani-engines are employed, at Alexandrovsk, 
near the city ; a cannon-foundry, and powder-mills. 

The commerce of St. Petersburg is very considerable. Ships of 
large burden cannot come up to St. Petersburg in consequence of a 
bar across the mouth of the Neva, which has not more than nine feet 
of water upon it. The imports into St. Petersburg in 1849 were 
valued at 71,546,996 silver rubles, or about 11,300,000/, sterling; the 
exports amounted to 38,340,747 silver rubles, or about 6,000,0000. 
sterling. The chief items in the exports were hemp, flax, tow, linseed, 
tallow, hides, various hempen and flaxen manufactures, timber, leather, 
bones, potash, bristles, iron, copper, furs, &c. The imports are chiefly 
colonial produce ; tissues of cotton, flax, silk, and wool; dyestuffs, wine, 
spirits, &. The harbour is at Cronstadt. [Cronsrapr.] When large 
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ships are built, the bull is usually constructed at St. Petersburg, and 
Gin Aowed down tho viver by steamer to be Atholl up ah Coonstads. 
In the transit they are placed on large rafts called camela. A canal 
connects the river 


en water communication between the Baltic and 
pian seas, a dist of a of 1400 miles. St. Petersburg 
is connected by railway with Moscow, a distance of 490 miles. 

(Milner, The Baltic, ita Gates, Shores, and Cities, London, 1854; 
Kohl; Plan of St. Petersburg, published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Know ) 

PETERSFIELD, Hampshire, market-town, parliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Petersfield, is 
situated in 51° 1’ N. lat, 0° 56’ W. long., distant 18 miles E. by 8. 
from Winchester, and 54 miles S.W. from London. The population of 
the tary borough in 1851 was 5550, A mayor is chosen 
annually, but his only function is that of returning-officer at parlia- 
mentary elections. The borough returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. The living is a curacy, annexed to the rectory of Buriton, 
in the archd 'y and di of Winchest Petersfield Poor-Law 
Union contains 13 parishes and townships, with an area of 40,1]2 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 7814. : - 

Petersfield is a clean country town, well supplied with water, 
lighted with gas, and paved. Besides the parochial chapel, a building 
chiefly of the 12th century, with fine Norman arches, there are a 

hapel for Independents, Churcher’s college or school, National, 
British, and Infant schools, a library and reading-room, and a savings 
bank. Near the chapel is an equestrian statue of William IIL A 
county court is held. The market is on alternate Wednesdays, Fairs 
for cattle and sheep are held on July 10th and December 11th. 3 

PETERWARDEILN, or PETERVARA, the principal and frontier 
fortress of Austrian Slavonia, is situated in 45° 15’ N. lat., 19° 55’ 
E. long., in the neighbourhood of some mountains and fruitful hills, 
on the right bank of the Danube. Ona rock isolated on three sides 
stands the upper fortress and the hornwork; at the northern foot 
of the rock lies the lower fortress, which includes what is properly 
the town, and is partly on a gentleslope. It isa place of extraordinary 
strength both by nature and art. The lower fortress has very broad 
and deep moats, which may be filled with water from the ube, 
One principal street, and two others parallel to it, with a pretty exten- 
sive parade, form the whole town. The principal buildings are the 
arsenal, the residence of the cammandant, and the Catholic church, 
The population of the town not including the garrison is stated at 
3860. The fortress is capable of containing a garrison of 10,000 men. 
Peterwardein is connected, by a bridge of boats over the Danube 
(here 700 feet wide, and from 50 to 60 feet deep), with the Hungarian 
town of Neusatz, on the opposite bank. [Huncary.] 

PETHERTON. [Somersersume.] 

PETORCA. [(Aconcacva.] 

PETRA, which lay nearly half way between the Dead Sea and the 
head of the £lanitic Gulf, was one of the most important towns in 
the north of Arabia, and the capital of the Nabathei. It is in all 
probability the Sela of the Old Testament, which signifies, like the 
Greek word, a ‘rock.’ This town, which originally belonged to the 
Edomites, was taken by Amaziah, king of Judah, who changed its 
name into that of Joktheel (2 Kings, xiv. 7; compare Joseph., 
*Antiq.,” ix. 9,§ 1); but it seems in later times to have belonged to 
the Moabites. (Isaiah xvi. 1.) 

Petra is described by Strabo (xvi. p. 779) and Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ 
vi. 32) as situated on level ground about two miles in circumference, 
and surrounded by precipitous mountains, the principal one of which 
has been identified with Mount Hor of the Old Testament. The town 
itself was well watered, but the surrounding country, and especially 
the part towards Judea, was a complete desert. It was 600 Roman 
miles from Gaza, and three or four days’ journey from Jericho. In 
the time of Augustus, Petra was a large and important town, and its 
greatness appears to have been principally owing to its situation, 
which caused it to be a great halting-place for caravans, It main- 
tained its independ against the attempts of the Greek kings of 
Syria (Diod. Sic., xix. 95-97), and was governed by a native prince in 
the time of Strabo. It was taken by Trajan (Dion Cass., Ixviii. 14); 
and it appears from coins that Hadrian called it after his own name. 

The ruins of Petra still exist in the Wady Musa, two days’ journey 
from the Dead Sea, and the same distance north-east of Akaba, 
Captains Irby and Mangles visited Petra in 1818, and gave a minute 
description of the ruins, and from them and from M. Laborde, who 
published an account in 1836, we take the following notice :—The 
principal entrance to the town was through a narrow valley formed by 
the passage of a small rivulet through the rocks, which in some places 
only leaves room for the of two horsemen abreast. This 
narrow valley extends for nearly two miles; and on each side of it 
there are numerous tombs cut out of the rocks, which, as you approach 
the city, become more frequent on both sides, till at length no’ ing is 
seen but a continued street of tombs, Nearly at the termination of 
this valley there are the ruins of a magnificent temple, entirely cut 


out of the rock, “the minutest embellishments of which, wherever | Z 


the hand of man has nae peuperay seen them, are so perfect that 
it may be doubted whether any work of the ancients, excepting 
perhaps some on the banks of the Nile, have come down to our time 


m of the Neva with that of the Volga, thus | 


80 little injured by the lapse of age. There is in fact scarcely a 
of forty years’ standing in England so well preserved in the greater 
part of its architectural decorations.” ed 
After passing this temple, the valley conducts to the theatre, “and 
here the ruins of the city burst on the view in their full grandeur, 
| shut in on their opposite sides by barren 
| numerous ravines and valleys, like those we passed, branch out 
in all directions. The sides of the mountains, covered with an endless 
variety of excavated tombs and private dwellings, presented altogether 
the most singular scene we have ever beheld, and we must of 
giving the reader an idea of the singular effect of rocks ’ 
the most extraordinary hues, whose summits present to us nature in 
her most savage and romantic form, while their bases are worked on in 
all the symmetry and regularity of art, with colonnade and 
and ranges of corridors adhering to the p dicular surface.” 
PETROPAWLOVSKI. [Awamska Bay. 
PETROZAVODSK. [Otonerz.} ; 
PETTIGUE, [DonzcaL; Fermanacu.] 
PETWORTH, Sussex, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Petworth, is situated in 50° 59’ N. lat., 0° 36’ 


from London. The population of the town in 1851 was 2427. The 


Petworth Poor-Law Union contains 5 parishes, with an area of 39,329 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 9629. ay 
The town is clean and neat, and well lighted with gas, The church 
is a cruciform structure, chiefly in the comets ) 
years back the building was repaired and altered, and a new spire 
added. The Independents and Calvinistic Methodists have small 
chapels. There are two Endowed schools, almshouses for 14 
persons, founded in 1624; for 22 poor females, founded in 1746; 
fur 4 poor men, A savings bank and a literary institute are in 
town. 
house in the centre of the town is a neat building, erected at the cost 
of the late Earl of Egremont, the great benefactor of Petworth, 
market is on Saturday ; fairs are held on May Ist, September 4th, and 


November 20th. 

The mansion of the Percys, who formerly possessed the manor, 
abuts upon the churchyard. In 1309 Henry de Percy had a licence 
and embattled his house at Petworth ; the house was new-fronted 
the Duke of Somerset, and greatly altered by the late Earl of 
mont, The galleries contain numerous portraits by Vandyke, and 
many other fine works, with choice specimens of ancient 
sculpture, and the rooms are adorned with a singularly extensive and 
valuable series of carvings by Grinling Gibbons, The park, 12 miles 
in circumference, is remarkably picturesque and well wooded, — 

PEVENSEY,. ([Sussex.] 

PEVERAGNO. [Cont] 

PEWSEY, Wiltshire, a village, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Pewsey, is situated in 51° 20’ N. lat., 1° 46’ W. long., 
distant 12 miles E. by S. from Devizes, and 80 miles W. by S. from 
London. The population of the parish of Pe in 1851 was 1921, 
The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Wilts and diocese of 
Salisbury. Pewsey Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 65,650 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
12,503. ? f 

PEYREHORADE. [Lanpes.] 

PEYRIAC-MINERVOIS. [Aupr.] j 

PEYRUIS. [Atpss, Bassxs.] ; 

PEZENAS. [(Héravwt,] ' 

PFORZHEIM, a town in the Baden circle of Middle Rhine, 
situated in 48° 55’ N. lat., 8° 48 E. long,, at the entrance of the Black 
Forest, and on the navigable river Ens, near its- junction with the 
Nagold and Wurm. It is surrounded with a wall and moat, and con- 
sists of the town and three suburbs. There are four churches and an 
ancient palace, the church of which contains a handsome monument 
to the late duke Charles Frederick. Among the public institutions 
are a convent for noble ladies, an hospital, an infirmary, an orphan- 
house, and an asylum for the deaf and dumb, The population of the 
town and suburbs is above 6500. The manufacture of trinkets 
employs above 1000 workmen. Watches, superfine cloth and kersey- 
mere, leather, hardware, and iron-wire are manufactured. There are 
also iron- and copper-foundries, dye-works, and extensive the nee 
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peas Pforzheim has a very great trade in timber from the 
ouring forests of Hagenschiess, which is floated down the Ni 
and the Rhine to Holland. The trade in corn, oil, wine, and cattle is 
considerable. 
PHAROS, [ALEXANDREIA. 
PHARSAL (Taxssaxy. 
PHASIS, the principal river of ancient Colchis, now called Faz, and 
sometimes Rioni, rises in the Caucasus nearly midway between the 
Kazbek and Elbruz, and flows in a westerly direction inte the Black 
Sea. The- river is composed of three principal head the 
Rioni proper (ancient Rion), or upper Phasis, the Quirilla, K or 
iroula, which joins the Rioni on the left bank below Kutais, and 
the Kakhenis-Kali, probably the ancient Glaucus, which comes from 
the southern slope of the Elbruz and joins the Rioni several miles 
lower down on the right bank, The principal places on the Phasis 


building. 


living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chichester. 


with 


W. long., distant 14 miles N.N.E. from Chichester and 49 miles S.8.W. _ 


A county court is held here. The market-place and court-— 
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utais on its upper course, and Poti, ancient Phasis, at its mouth. 
was navigable in ancient times for large ships for 38 miles from 
coast, and for smaller vessels as far as the fort of Sarapana (Shara- 
aan), on the boundaries of Colchis and Iberia, from which place goods 


pan) 
were a ’ as ary in four days to the river Cyrus. (Strabo, 
+ Bees : tee , vi. 4.) The Phasis was sometimes con- 
sd as the boundary between Asia and Europe (Herod., iv. 45), 
id was regarded in the time of Augustus as the northern boundary 
of the Roman dominions in that part of Asia. (Strabo, vi. 288.) 
‘From the junction of the Rion and Quirilla the river is navigable for 
oats at seasons, has no obstructions, and is from 20 to 30 feet 
», with a current of about 24 miles an hour. It flows through a 
vel country, which is lower than the banks of the river. There isa 
at the mouth of the Phasis, with only 6 feet water, the only 
amstance that prevents the river being entered by the largest 
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_ In ancient times there were 120 bridges over the Phasis (Strabo, xv. 
00; Plin., ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ vi. 4), and many towns upon it, of which the 
important were 2a, the old capital of the AZetes, which is cele- 
in the legends of the be npr expedition, and Phasis (Poti), 
ed at its mouth, The valley of the Phasis was in ancient times, 
‘now, famous for great numbers of pheasants, which were first it is 
(Mart. ‘Ep.,’ xiii.) brought into Greece by the Argonauts, and 
d Phasiani, from this river. 
PHILADELPHIA. [Lypra.] 
PHILADE’LPHIA, a city and port of entry, and formerly the 
capital of the State of Pennsylvania, United States of North America, 
situated between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, in 39*57’ N. lat., 
7 10’ W. long., 136 miles N.E. from Washington. With the excep- 
2 of New York, Philadelphia is the largest city in the United 
iy cae The population, which was only 69,403 in 1800, was 340,045 
cep wl is about 120 miles from the Atlantic, following the 
course of Delaware, and about 55 miles from it in a straight line. 
It lies immediately above the junction of the Schuylkill with the 
Delaware, and occupies the space, about 2 miles in width, between the 
rivers, and a considerable space on the opposite side of the 
; it is about 5 miles in length, but the city proper is only 
and 1 milewide. The streets which run north and south, 
7 el with the rivers, are called First-street, Second-street, and so on, 
except Broad-street and Schuylkill-street. These streets are crossed 
Tight angles by others which run from east to west, and which are 
ost all named after trees, as Chestnut-street, Walnut-street, Kc. 
he squares thus formed are subdivided by smaller streets and alleys. 
ost of the principal streets have rows of locust and other trees, 
ford a pleasant shade in the summer. The houses are gener- 
brick, but many of them have the outer steps and also the 
pw-sills of white marble. The city is lighted with gas and well 
There are a few squares, which are very prettily laid out and 


_ Of the public buildings of Philadelphia, the old State House, now 

Hall, is one of the most interesting, though 
plainest. The Declaration of Independence was read from 
4 in front of the building, on the 4th of July,1776. The United 
} court, and the city and county courts are now held in it. The 
United States mint is a very large and handsome edifice of brick 
faced with marble, with an Ionic portico of six pillars, each 3 feet in 
' diameter. The Custom-house, formerly the United States bank, is a 
large and splendid building, constructed entirely of white marble on 
the model of the Parthenon at Athens: the portico, at each end, con- 
sists of eight flated Doric columns, 27 feet high and 4}, feet in diameter. 


Several of the banking-houses are among tho 

features of the city. The Bank of Pennsylvania, 

h is 125 feet long by 51 feet wide, is designed after the Temple 

if the Muses at Athens, with « portico of six Ionic columns at each 

d, and is constructed entirely, even to the dome and roof, of white 

) The Philadelphia Bank, and Girard Bank are also built of 
+ 


ite marble, with commanding Corinthian —— One or two of 
ces. 


be only one which is remarkable in an architectural point of view 


y 

very magnificent pile. The other leading ecclesiastical buildings are 
the churches of St Andrew’s, in the Ionic, and St. Stephen's 
‘ St. Mark's in the Gothic style; St. Peter's Roman Catholic church ; 
First and Seventh Presbyterian churches; and the Baptist church 
in Education is — provided for; the city and 
county of Philadelphia being constituted « school district, under duly 
: d controllers aud directors, whose duty it is to see that the 
aystet iene < of free a cae o hy he 

Zz a grammar schools, secondary, and p 
: iools—ia efficiently carried out. There were in 1853 in the istrict 


with 80 male and 760 female teachers, and 25,836 male 
d 24,249 female scholars. The buildings of the University of Phila 
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delphia are very spacious. The University has departments of law 
and medicine, as well as of arts. Philadelphia is generally regarded 

as the medical metropolis of the Union. Besides the University 

Medical school, which had 450 students at the last report, there are in 

the city—the Jefferson Medical College, with 514 students; that of 

Pennsylvania College, with 150 students; and the Philadelphia College 

of Medicine, with 75 students; besides several medical schools which 

do not grant degrees. The College of Physicians publishes its 

transactions quarterly. There are also theological and law schools. 

The literary and scientific institutions are numerous and important. 

The oldest scientific institution in the United States is the American 

Philosophical Society, founded in 1743, which reckons among its 

members distinguished literary men in all parts of the world, and the 

proceedings of which have a very high reputation. The library con- 

tains upwards of 20,000 volumes and an extensive collection of medals, 

maps, engravings, &c. The Philadelphia Library, commenced by Frank- 

lin in 1731, has a marble statue of Franklin placed over the front door. 

The library contains 60,000 volumes. The Historical Society of Penn- 

sylvania has also a high reputation. The Academy of Natural Sciences 

possesses a library consisting of upwards of 13,000 volumes, and the 

finest collection of botanical, geological, and ornithological specimens 

in the Union. The Philadelphia Atheneum, established in 1814, has 

a library of about 12,000 volumes. The building is a very elegant 

Italian one. There are besides, the Franklin Institute, Mercantile, 

Apprentices, German Society, Friends, Law Association, and Phila- 

delphia Hospital libraries. The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 

has fine galleries of paintings and statues by the best masters: an 

annual exhibition of the works of living artists is held here in May. 

There are also an Art Union, a Graphic Association, and an Artists’ 
Fund Society. The Philadelphia Museum is a vast structure 238 feet 

long and 70 feet wide, and contains a very extensive collection of 
objects of interest ; but it belongs rather to the places of amusement 
than of instruction. There are three theatres, and a musical hall 

capable of accommodating 2000 persons, in the city. 

* Philadelphia has a large number of benevolent asylums, One of 
the most remarkable is Girard College, an asylum for the gratuitous 

instruction and support of destitute orphans, founded by Stephen 

Girard, a Frenchman, who from an humble origin became a banker in 
Philadelphia, and left nearly the whole of his large property towards 
beautifying Philadelphia and New Orleans and establishing this college. 

He bequeathed two millions of dollars for the foundation of the 
college, nearly the whole of which has been spent in constructing the 

buildings and improving the grounds, which are about 40 acres in 

extent, The central building is in form of a Corinthian temple, 218 feet 
long, 160 feet wide, and 90 feet high. It has a colonnade of eleven 

columns on each side, and a portico at each end of eight columns, 

each 6 feet in diameter and 55 feet in height. The entire structure, 
including the roof, is of fine white marble. Besides this central 
building there are four others, each 125 feet long, 52 feet wide, and 
three stories high, faced with marble. In 1852 there were 305 orphans 
in the college. There are four other orphan asylums in the city—the 

Orphan's Society of Philadelphia, St. John’s (Roman Catholic) Male 
Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph's Female Orphan Asylum, and the Coloured 
Orphan's Asylum. The Pennsylvania Hospital was instituted in 1751, 
and has since relieved a vast number of patients. The buildings 
occupy an entire square, in the middle of which is a bronzed leaden 
statue of William Penn. A branch of this hospital for lunatics has 

been removed to a more open site at West Philadelphia, where the 
eapacious buildings stand within inclosed grounds of above 40 acres. 
The Friends’ Asylum, for the insane, is situated near Frankford. The 
House of Refuge, a school for the reformation of character, occupies 
a plot of ground 400 feet long by 230 feet broad, inclosed by a stone 
wall 20 feet high. The main building is 92 feet long by 30 feet deep. 
It receives all destitute males under 21 and all females under 19 years 
of age. During 1852 there were admitted 164 boys and 60 girls in 
the white, and 36 boys and 44 girls in the coloured department. The 
other hospitals are—the City Hospital, founded by the state in 1818; 

the State Deaf and Dumb Asylum, in a granite building 964 feet long 
by 63 feet deep; the Institute for the Blind; Wills’ Hospital for 
Diseases of the Eye, an excellent institution, founded by a gentleman 
named Wills; the City Almshouse and Infirmary; Christ Church 
Hospital, for indigent females; and St. Joseph’s Hospital ; besides four 
dispensaries, several widows’ asylums, asylums or retreats for children, 
three Magdalene asylums, and various other charitable institutions. 
There are also numerous religious societies. 

The sanitary condition of the city is regulated by a Board of Health 
of 18 members. The public markets are on a very extensive scale, 
well supplied with all Kinds of provisions, and generally admired for 
their cleanliness. 

The works for supplying Philadelphia with water are situated at 
Fair Mount, near the city, on the left bank of the Schuylkill. Adam, 
1248 feet long, thrown in a sloping direction across the Schuylkill, 
keeps back the water, which is raised by eight powerful pumps (each 
lifting 1,250,000 gallons in 24 hours), into four vast reservoirs on the 
summit of a hill 100 feet above the level of the river and 50 feet 
above the highest part of the city. The water is conveyed to the city 
in pipes. About a mile higher up the Schuylkill are other water- 
works onasmaller scale, for the supply of Spring Garden and the 
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Northern Liberties. The fire-ongine establishment consists of 70 
companies, 35 being engine companies, 33 hose companies, which 
supply the fire-engines with water, and 2 hook and ladder companies. 
The ies are all volunteers, The institution is kept up with an 
enthusiastic public spirit, and fires are extinguished with a promptitude 
which greatly surprises strangers. There is an association for the 
relief of disabled firemen. : 

The river Delaware, in front of the city, is about a mile wide, but 
the width is contracted by an island, which extends nearly the whole 
length of the city, and somewhat impedes the navigation. Both the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill are frozen over during the winter months, 
which renders Philadelphia, as a barbour, inferior to New York, A 

jon of the navy of the United States is stationed at the southern 
extremity of the city, and ships of the largest size are built, The 
Delaware is navigable for steam-boats and small vessels as high as 
Trenton. The Schuylkill Navigation Canal, and the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal greatly facilitate the commerce of the city; while 
eight lines of railway which terminate at Philadelphia afford rapid 
communication with every important place in the Union. 

In respect to foreign commerce Philadelphia now ranks third among 
the cities of the United States: and it is the only city in Pennsylvania 
in which foreign commerce is carried on, [Pznnsyivania.] Tho 
exports to foreign countries in 1853 amounted to 6,527,996 dollars, 
the imports to 18,834,410 dollars. The exports chiefly consist of 
wheat, maize, flour, meat, wool, and manufactured iron, The shipping 
belonging to the Philadelphia district in 1851 amounted to 222428 
tons. The arrivals of sbips from foreign countries in 1851 were 576; 
the clearances in 1850 were 479, of which 309 vessels of the aggregate 
burden of $1,276 tons were American, and 170 vessels of 30,342 tons 
burden were foreign. The coasting and internal trade is muth greater 
than the foreign commerce. In 1851 the number of vessels arriving 
coastwise was 26,484. The home trade is chiefly in grain, flour, coals, 
eotton, and tobacco; but the coal trade is now the most important 
branch. In 1851, 8126 vessels engaged in this trade arrived at Port 
Richmond, the terminus of the Reading railway. 

The manufactures of Philadelphia are very considerable. The 
capital invested in manufactures in 1850 wds returned at 33,787,911 
dollars; the number of hands employed was 59,099, of whom 15,803 
were females. The principal establishments are warping-mills, sugar 
refineries, machine shops, rope-walks, marble-works, two shot-towers, 
and manufactories of cutlery, nails, leather, hardware, gold and silver 

musical instruments, furniture, carriages, &c. There were in 
1852 in Philadelphia 13 banks with capitals amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 10,650,000 dollars; 4 savings banks; 19 fire and marine, and 
9 life insurance companies. In 1850 there were 64 periodicals published 
in Philadelphia, of which 11 were daily, and 38 weekly newspapers. 

The federal government has very extensive naval and military 
establishments at Philadelphia. he United States arsenal near 
Frankford is an immense establishment for the manufacture and 
storing of military material: it includes one of the largest powder 
magazines in America. The United States arsenal at Moyamensing 
consists of four large warehouses forming a hollow square three stories 
high, and serving as a depOt for military clothing, camp equipage, &c. 
The United States navy yard on the Delaware, Southwark district, 
covers an area of 12 acres, and includes large stacks of warehouses, 
workshops, moulding lofts, officers’ residences, ship houses, and dry 
docks capable of raising the largest steam vessels and ships of the 
line, with hydraulic cylinders, railways, and other connected works, 
Connected with this is the United States naval asylum, which consists 
of three buildings, the principal one being of marble, three stories 
high, with a frontage 380 feet long, and affords accommodation for 
140 pensioners ; its grounds cover an area of 25 acres and are beau- 
tifully laid out. 

The city of Philadelphia proper (like the city of London) forms but 
a portion of what is known by that name, always understood when 
the town is — of, and included in the official statement of the 
oo. @ city proper contains but 121,376 inhabitants, or 
ittle more than one-third of that given above; it has however its 
own tounicipal government consisting of mayor, select, and common 
council, &c. The other districts—Kensington, the Northern Liberties, 
Richmond, and Spring Garden on the north; Moyamensing, Passyunk, 
and Southwark on the south; with West Philadelphia, Oxford, 
Germantown, &c. on the west and north-west, are governed by boards 
of commissionera, 

Philadelphia was founded by William Penn in 1682. -On the 5th 
of tember, 1774, the members of the first Congress assembled at 
Philadelphia, where they adopted the ‘Declaration of Rights,’ and 
subsequently the ‘ Declaration of Independence,’ which was proclaimed 
at Philadelphia in April, 1776. The British forces obtained possession 
of the city on the 26th of September, 1777, and occupied it till the 
18th of the following June. The city was the seat of the federal 
ce till the year 1800, and the capital of Pennsylvania 


PHILBERT, ST. [Loree-Inréntevre.] 
PHILIP ISLAND. (Norrotk Istanp.] - 
PHILIPPEVILLE. [Arcénm; Namur.) 
_ PHILIPPI. [Tuessaty.] 
PHILIPPINES, THE, constitute the most northern group of the 


islands that compose the extensive archipelago known 
of the Indian Archipelago ; and they lie between 5° 
119° and 127° E. long. The Strait of Balingtang, 
separates them from the Bataties and Bashee ds, 
north. On the east extends the Pacific, and on the south the 
Sea, with the Sooloo Islands, only divided from Magindanao by 
Strait of Basilan, which is frequently na 
China. The Mindoro Sea and the Chinese 
of this group. n ' iS" ak 
The Philippines consist of ten larger and a multitude of smaller 
islands. The larger islands have altogether an area of more than 
120,000 square miles, according to the estimate of Berghaus, in which 
the surface of Magindanao is estimated at 36,140 square miles. Th 
smaller islands comprehend, according to the same pee 
square miles; several of the larger islands are to some extent subject: 
to the Spaniards, who have also settlements on the pessoas, 5 
south-western coast of Magindanao. The total territory however i 
session of the Spaniards amounts to only 53,271 square railee, Inelndiage 
their settlements in Magindanao, upon which there was a total | 
lation in 1849 of 2,679,500 persons, under the government 
captain-general of the Philippines, while the entire population 
group is estimated at 5,000,000. The greater proportion of the. 
lation (about 3,500,000) are of the Malayan race, about 1,000,606 
estimated of the Papuan negro race, and the remainder are 
half-castes, and Europeans. 
1. Luzon, which is by far the largest of these islands, has, 
to Berghaus, an area of 57,405 square miles. The form of the 
which is extremely irregular, may be compared to a bent 
length measured along the bend is more than 550 miles, The 
varies between 10 and 136 miles. Where the bend occurs, 
near 14° N. lat, a deep bay enters the land from the north, 
divides the island into two peninsulas, The isthmus which conn 
the two peninsulas is only from 10 to 12 miles wide, and 1 
50 miles long. The rocky coast of the island is indented by a 
number of larger and smaller bays, among which the most ext 
on the larger peninsula are the Bahia de Manila and the 
Lingayen, both on the western side; and on the smaller penin 
Bahia de San Miguel and the Seno de Albay on the northern 


one on the western side of the Caravallos range, called 
Dijun, watered through its whole length the river Taj 
runs from south to north, and falls into the sea west of Cape. 
at a town called Apari. The other lying at the south-western 
the Sierra Madre, and the western base of the Carayallos, is a L 
plain of great extent and fertility, called the Plain of Fanipeaaty 
extending from the innermost recess of the Gulf of Li n (16° 
N. lat.), on the north, to the Bahia de Manila (14° 45’ N, lat.), on the 
south. It is about 90 miles in length, with an average width of about 
30 miles, so that it covers a surface of 2700 square miles. The whole 
plain is very little elevated above the sea-level, full of lakes, and 
traversed by rivers, whose course is nearly imperceptible except in the 
rainy season. In the northern districts there is a large lake, the 
Laguna de Canarim, on the most elevated part of the plain; two rivers — 
issue from it, one towards the north, which falls into the Gulf of 
Lingayen, and the other towards the south, which enters the Bahia de 
Manila. ‘These rivers, of which the first is called Rio Grande, and the 
second Rio de Pampanga, are of great importance, as the produce of 
this rich and well cultivated tract, which is mostly covered with — 
plantations of sugar, can be brought by water to Manila during the 
rainy months, \ ‘+ qoae be 
The Bahia de Manila is one of the finest basins in the world. Ik is 
nearly of a circular form, and measures from 20 to 25 miles in eye 
direction. Itis nearly free from shoals, and contains excellent anchorage, 
The tides in this bay are very irregular during the north-east monsoon, 
when the low tides run through the Boca Chica or northern en‘ , 
with rather a strong current for 18 hours, whilst the high tides 
only six, The rise is about three feet at full and change, At 
country begins west of the bay and a mile or two from the shores, and 
extends eastward to the Laguna de Bahia. This lake is about 20 
miles long, and on an average 10 miles wide, but it is divided into — 
two nearly equal parts by a projecting tongue of land and an island 
situated opposite its termination, The surface of the water is about 
36 or 40 feet above the sea-level of the bay. The water of the lakeis 
carried off by five very narrow channels, which soon unite, and, being — 
joined by a small river, constitute a wide and tolerably deep stream, 
called the Rio Pasig, which flows westward to the Bahia de Manila, 
and has its outlet between the two towns of which the capital consis 
The country that surrounds the lake and extends on both sides of the 
Rio Pasig is very fertile and populous, au 
From the banks of the river and of the lake the orang rises — 
gradually to the south for 10 or 12 miles, when it is followed by a 
tract of land the surface of which is extremely uneven, and has a 
number of isolated mountain summits scattered over it, many of which 
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the mountains entirely disappear, and where the 
de Lamon and Seno de Ragay approach nearest 
are only about 15 miles apart, the intervening 
is low, and constitutes a valley several miles wide, which 
across the island from one bay to the other. This peninsula is 
ly occupied by a mass of Kigh mountains, which come close to 
e southern shores, and only in a few places leave a narrow strip of 
el ground. But the northern declivity of this range is not so steep, 
terminates about 6 or 8 miles from the sea. On this tract, and at 
rt distance from the mountain range, there are ten volcanoes, of 
h that of Albay or Mahon is noted for the frequency of its erup- 
There is a considerable number of agricultural settlements on 
| volcanic tract, especially in the country surrounding the Bahia 
de San This bay is about 25 miles long from north to 
south, with an average width of 12 miles. 

_ 2. Mindoro, which is separated from the island of Luzon by the 
Strait of Mindoro, and from the islands of Calamianes by the 
reat Strait of Mindoro, is 100 miles long, and rather more than 40 

es wide on an average. Its area, according to Berghaus, is 4115 
. The mountains which occupy the interior rise to a very great 
tion; but they descend in gentle slopes, and the sea-shore is 
skirted by low hills, which are covered with forests of lofty trees. 
‘“ ot is only a small number of Malay families settled on some points 
%. Panay bas the form of an isosceles triangle, the base of which is 
more than 100 miles long, and the other sides more than 80 miles. 
area, according to Berghaus, is 4579 square miles. Along the 

‘western coast the country is of moderate elevation, well cultivated, 

and ; are numerous. At some distance from the 
1 4 mountain rans from Punta Potol, on the north, to Punta 

f or Naso, on the south, and appears to be very steep. 
4. Negros is about 140 miles long, with an average width of about 
25 mi The surface, according to Berghaus, is 3827 square miles, 
ms to be very moun and contains a comparatively small 
ber of tural settlements, 


. Zebé, or Cebit, extends in length from south to north rather more 
in 100 miles, but it is hardly more than 20 miles wide on an average. 
rh ire according to is 2193 square miles, It is fertile 
situated between Zebii on the west and Leyte on the east, 
: t of the larger Philippines except Masbate, It extends 
h from weat to east about 45 miles, with an average width of 
ile: Beans determines the area to be 1354 square wiles. 
or Leite, extends from south to north about 120 miles, 
h an average width of 35 miles, According to Berghaus, the area 
4257 square miles. 
8. Samar, or, as it is also called by the natives, Ybabas, is the 
pat hilippines which are oy to Spain, next to Luzon. 
of a triangle whose apex tated ¢ to the sonth: the 


surface is 5547 square miles. A great part of this 
towards the north, is covered with high mountains, 
from a great distance at sea. The soil in general, 
hed by nate Dy far from being aterile. 
in the middle of sea-basin which is called the 
: the islands surrounding this basin and those within it are 
comp aded under the general name of the Bisaya Islands, Masbate 
ha a triangular form, whose apex is to the east. The base, or western 
ast, is nearly 40 miles long, and the perpendicular length about 55 
makes the surface 1225 square miles. This island 
to be a mass of high rocks, and to contain very little cultivable 
i. The poptlation of the whole of the Bisayan Islands in 1849 


$03,000. 
othe island of Magindanao, or Mindanao, is the most southern 
Philip and next to Luzon, Its form is extremely 
ular. makes the area 36,140 square miles, The coast- 
ee ee exceeds 1000 miles, This island is hilly but 
except on the eastern coast, though there are some 
e part two deep bays, that of Illano on the south, 
on the north, nearly separate the island, Numerous 
island. Large tracts are destitute of trees and 
ered and finer savannaha than occur in any other 
d of the Indian Archipelago, The Spaniards have formed a great 
ta on the eastern and western coast, where the 
is consist almost exclusively of Bisayes, or a of the 
; The large peninsula which extends between the Bay of 
n the west and the Pacific on the east acknowledges the 
sultan of Magindanao, whose subjects are mostly 
the country along the coast; but the interior is 
who are treated by the Malays not as 


sanoes, and in 
that of Siddu: 


The year is divided between the dry and rainy seasons, which 
depend on the monsoons. The rains commence in the beginning of 
May, and do not cease before the end of October or the beginning of 
November. They attain their maximum in the month of July. 
Between the beginning of November and the end of April showers 
sometimes occur. The northern part of Luzon is situated within the 
range of those terrific hurricanes which are called ‘tiphoon,’ and 
which are rarely felt south of 14° N. lat. The mean temperature in 
summer is between 80° and 82° Fahr., and that of winter between 
70° and 72°, Earthquakes occur frequently, and sometimes cause ~ 
great damage. 

The staple articles of produce are sugar, indigo, rum, tobacco, 
sapan-wood, rice, millet, maize, edible birds’-nests, and trepang, 
Tobacco, which grows very well in many places, and is of the first 
quality, is only exported in the form of cigars. Rice, for which there 
is always a ready market, and which constitutes the principal food of 
the bulk of the Fane is the first object of cultivation nearly 
all over the island. Where the fields cannot be put under water the 
upland rice is cultivated. Coffee, cacao, ebony, sulphur, cotton, pearls, 
mother-of-pearl shells, tortoise-shells, and cordage are also exported. 
Cinnamon and cloves, with the cocoa-nut and banana, are among the 
products of these islands, 

The buffalo is universally used in all field-labour, though in some 
parts people have begun to substitute the bullock for it. The 
buffalo here, as on all the islands of the Indian Archipelago, is of 
uncommon size and strength ; the caymaus, which are in the Laguna 
de Bay, and rather of a large kind, never attack a buffalo, Horses 
have also been introduced by the Spaniards; the breed is small but 
very hardy; they are only used for riding. Sheep are few but goats 
are more numerous. Pigs are plentiful, and domestic fowl are reared 
in immense numbers, especially ducks on the banks of the Laguna de 
Bay. Except the caymans, which are numerous in the Laguna de 
Bay, there are no rapacious animals. The Philippines are rather dis- 
tinguished by the number than by the variety of wild-fowl. The sea 
abounds with fish, and the inhabitants, like all the tribes of the 
Malays, prefer fish to meat. - 

Manila, the capital and seat of the captain-general or governor of 
the island, is built on the eastern shores of the Bahia de Manila, at 
the mouth of the river Pasig, or the channel by which the Laguna 
de se Aa its water. It consists of two towns with extensive 
suby The city, Manila, is built on the southern banks of the 
Pasig; it is fortified, and inclosed by high walls and a ditch which is 
connected with the river. The streets are straight, wide, and well 
paved. The houses are built of stone, and are substantial. There 
are several well-built churches and convents. The palace of the 
captain-general is not distinguished by its architecture, but the custom- 
house, or ‘aduana,’ is a large and fine building. In the great square 
is a statue of Charles IV. of Spain in bronze, given to the town by 
Ferdinand VIL in 1824; it is a fine work of art, and somewhat larger 
than life. On the land side is a large plain, on which the troops are 
exercised, and where the fashion of the place display themselves and 
their equipages in the evening. A well-built bridge leads from the 
city over the Pasig to a collection of suburbs, the whole of which 
form what is generally known as the trading part of Manila. The 
principal suburb is Bifiondoc, and the population of the whole amounts 
to 150,000, In the fortified town, inhabited chiefly by Spanish officials 
and military, the streets are strait and formal, with granite footpaths, 
but macadamised roads, In Bifiondoc there is more variety ; 
many of the houses are spacious, but from dread of earthquakes none 
of them are more than one story in height above the ground-floor, 
and in their construction the bamboo enters largely: the upper floor 
forms the residence of the family, and is surrounded by a gallery, 
which can be shut in or thrown open by means of large sliding 
shutters with panes of mother-of-pearl instead of glass, s0 as to 
admit the light while excluding the heat. Several canals communi- 
cating with the river intersect the town, upon which numerous 
pleasure-boats ply for the convenience of the inhabitants, and along 
the banks of the river are many villa-residences belonging to the 
principal merchants of the place. Manila contains a royal college for 
the instruction of youth, a university which was founded by Philip LV. 
in 1645, a nautical academy, an hospital for the poor, and various 
other religious and charitable establishments. 

Cavite, which lies south of Manila, is a well-built fortress, situated 
at the extremity of a tongue of land about 2 miles long: it protects 
the Ensenada de la Estanzuela, the only harbour in the ia de 
Manila, The arsenal is in that fortress, and vessels aro built there. 
The town of San Roque is near to Cavite. 

The only manufactures of the Philippine Islands consist of a very 
fine species of grass-matting, of which hats, baskets, &c., are made, 
and of cigars and cheroots, which have a high reputation. For a 
long time the commerce of the colony was severely restricted by the 
Spanish government, and is yet carried on under many difficulties. 

© chief trade is with Great Britain; the imports consist iene of 
cotton, woollen, and silk manufactures, watches and clocks, jewel ery 
and drags; the exports are chiefly sugar, tobacco and cigars, indigo 
and hemp : the amount of each varies from half a million to three- 
quarters of a million sterling. 

History.—The Philippines were discovered in 1521 by Fernando 
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Magalhacns, who was killed on one of the islands. In 1564 a small 
under the orders of Lopez de Legaspi was sent from Mexico 
to form an establishment, which he in the following year 
on the island of Zebu, the inhabitants of which submitted to the 
without any resistance. In 1571 Legaspi founded tho town 

Manila, and the S remained in undisturbed possession 0 
the Philippines till 1762, when the English took the town of Manila, In 
176% the English restored to the Spanish government. In 
1851 the captain-general, in order to repress piracy, from which the 
coasting-trade had ly suffered, undertook an expedition against 
the neighbouring islanda of Sooloo, which was completely successful, 
and a settlement formed on the principal island. : 

PHILIPPINES, NEW, more frequently called the Carolines, ave a 
number of islands situated in the Pacific, between 138° and 164° 
E. long., 5° and 13° N. lat. In this wide tract of ocean there are 
several groups of small islands inclosed by reefs, and others are 
isolated. The Spaniards, who obtained some knowledge of them from 
the natives who visited their settlement on the island of Guahan 
({Ladrones), claim the sovereignty of the New Philippines. They have 
however never made a settlement on any of them. 

The islands, which lie either within the basins formed by the coral- 
reefs, or contiguous to the reefs themselves on their interior side, are 
all small, and produce hardly anything except cocoa-nuts and bread- 
fruit. All the isolated islands are high, and some rise to a great 
elevation. The cultivated fields contain plantains and arums; from 
the root of the latter the inhabitants make flour. They also cultivate 
the sugar-cane, and have several fruit-trees besides the cocoa and 
bread-fruit. The inhabitants belong to the Malay race; they are 
industrious agriculturists and fishermen, and they make excellent 
mats, and canoes of a large size, with which they undertake voyages of 
several hundred miles, 

PHILIPSTOWN. [Krxo's Covunty.] 

PHLEGRAI CAMPI. [Naptes, Province.) 

PHOCZA. [Tonta. 

PHOCIS was bounded §. by the Corinthian Gulf, W. by Doris and 
the Locri Ozolw, N. by the Locri Epicnemidii and Opuntii, and E. by 
Beotia, Strabo says (ix. p. 416) that Phocis was divided into two 

by the range of Parnassos, which extends in a south-easterly 
direction through Phocis till it joins Mount Helicon on the borders of 
Beeotia. Parnassos and the mountains which separate Phocis from 
Locris form the upper valley of the river Cephissus, on the banks of 
which there is some fertile country, though in many parts the moun- 
tains approach very near both banks of the river. The southern part 
of Phocis is almost entirely covered with the mountains which branch 
off to the south from the huge mass of Parnassos, though there are a 
few fertile plains between these mountains, of which the largest is the 
celebrated Crisszean plain. 

In the Persian invasion Xerxes ravaged the country at the insti- 
gation of the Thessalians. The Phocians had no political importance 
till after the battle of Leuctra; but shortly after that event the cele- 
brated Phocian or Sacred war broke out, in which all the great states 
of Greece were more or less concerned. The real occasion of this war 
was the animosity between Thebes and Phocis, which had long pre- 
vailed under a show of peace. The Thebans used their influence in 
the Amphictyonic council to induce the Amphictyons to sentence the 
Phocians to pay a heavy fine to the god for an alleged violation of the 
sacred land in the Crisswan plain; and, on their refusing to pay this 
fine, the council passed a decree that if the fine were not paid the 
Phocians should forfeit their territory to the gods, which decree was 
in all probability intended to reduce the Phocians to the condition of 
the Helots in mica, subject to the jurisdiction of the temple of 
Delphi. In these alarming circumstances the Phocians were induced 
| ‘hilomelus, who appears to have held some high office in the 

state, and was a man of great talent and energy, to make the 
bold attempt at seizing the city and temple of Delphi. This attempt 
was successful; and the Phocians obtained in the treasures deposited 
in the temple ong means for ie on the war. This war lasted 
for ten years. The Thebans, and almost all the northern states of 
Greece, were opposed to the Phocians; and though the Athenians and 
lo were willing, in consequence of their fear of the power of 
to afford assistance to the Phocians, both were too weak at« 
the time to render effectual aid. The Amphictyons called in the assist- 
ance of Philip of Macedon, who took possession of Delphi, and put an 
end to the war B.c. 346,’ The Phocian cities, with the exception of 
Abs, were razed to the ground, and their inhabitants dispersed in 
villages not containing more than 50 inhabitants, ‘Their two votes in 
the Amphictyonic council were taken away and given to Philip. 
, x. 3, #ec. 1; Diod., xvi. 59; Aschin., ‘De Fals. Legat.,’ p. 45.) 
of the towns however appear to have been rebuilt soon after- 


The principal towns of Phocis were Detrut and Elatea. Elatea 
was situated on a small hill above the za watered by the Cephissus, 
Tt was taken and burnt by the army of Xerxes; but was soon rebuilt, 
and became the most important town in Phocis. It commanded the 
chief road which led from the north of Greece to Baotia and Attica. 
The ruins are at the modern Elephta. 

On the sea-coast the first town we como to after leaving the Locri 
Ozole is Cirrka, situated at the bead of the Crisswan Gulf (Bay of 


f | never restored; and after it the small town of Marathus, beyond which 


Salona) and at the mouth of the Pleistus. Cirrha was the port of 
Delphi. The next town to Cirrha on the coast was Anticyra, cele- 
brated for its preparation of hellebore, which grew in the mountains 
above the town. Next to Anticyra was Medeon, destroyed with the 
other Phocian towns after the termination of the Sacred ‘war and 


was the Pharygian promontory with a station for ships. 

In the ohne ingdom of Greece the ancient name of the state 
has been restored in one of the nomes of Northern Greece, the nome 
of Phocis and Phthiotis, which had a population in 1853 of 80,693, 
(Grexcz, Kingdom of.) 
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Coin of Phocis, British Museum. Actual size. 


coast of the Mediterranean, from the town of Aradus and the aa 
Eleutherus, on the north, to Mount Carmel, or Dora, on the south. 
(Ptolem., v. 15; Pliny, ‘Hist. Nat.’ v. 13, 17; Joseph., ‘Apion,’ 9.) 
It was bounded E. by the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus, fro 


north of Tyre, Stpon. Between Tyre and Sidon was Sarepta 
phand), which is mentioned in the history of Elijah (1 Bing aa 9) 
under the name of Zerephath, About 84 miles N, from was 


The Phoenicians were a branch of the great Semitic or Arammap 
family of nations, and originally dwelt either on the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf. (Herod., i. 2; vii. 89; Strabo, i. 42.) It is uncertain at 
what time they emigrated to the coast of the Mediterranean; but it must 
have been ata very early period, since Sidon was a great city in the time 
of Joshua. (Josh., xix. 28.) The Phoenicians far all the other 
nations of antiquity in commercial enterprise. Their greatness as a 
commercial people was chiefly owing to their peculiar natural 
advantages. Their situation at the extremity of the Mediterranean 
enabled them to supply the western nations with the different com- 
modities of the east, which were brought to Tyre by caravans from 
Arabia and Babylon; while their own country prodacel ae the 
most valuable articles of commerce in ancient times. Off coast 


enabled to sail to Ophir in the south of ee 
st jsp sy of India. (2 Chron., viii 17, 18; 1 Ki 


of Galatia by the Gauls, who invaded Asia Minor, Phrygia extended 
Phrygia is a high tableland, supported on the south by Mount — 


Taurus, and on the north by the high range of mountains which rans 
from west to east under the ancient names of Ida and Temnon in 
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and Olympus in the neighbourhood of Brusa. The country in 
iB eahecs bod eastern parts is covered with salt marshes, py 
es, which have no visible outlet. Of these salt lakes, the most 
the one called Tatta by Strabo (Z'uz or Tuzla), which is 45 
in length, and supplies a vast tract of country with salt, [Awa- 
voTns Phy oer taut to Rave’ Ue le. W 
The jans are sai ve been a very ancient people. We 
know Racesly tos thing of the early history of Phrygia. There 
appears to have been a kingdom of considerable power in the northern 
part of Phrygia under the Midian or Gordian dynasty. The Phrygians 
_ were conquered by Croesus and added to the Lydian empire, and were 
subsequently subject to the Persians. Ona the division of Alexander’s 
dominions, Phrygia first came into the hands of Antigonus, and after- 
Terest eget part of the dominions of the Seleucidw. After the 
’ o 


tiochus the Great, Phrygia was given to Eumenes, king 


gamos, and on the death of Attalus, B.c. 133, it came by his 
st into the hands of the Romans, together with the other 
dominions of the kings of Pergamos. [PeRcamos.] 

_ In Northern Phrygia, the first town of importance on the west was 
_Azani, near the source of the Rhyndacus, which flows into the Lake 
jiatis. At this place are now extensive ruins, which have 
hed materials for the erection of the modern village of Tjandere 

sar. South-east of Azani was Cotyzium, or Cotyeum (Autaya), 
a the Thymbrius, which is still a considerable place. Ancyra is 
nentioned at the close of the article AncrRa. 

In the south-eastern pt of Phrygia was Synnada, a place of con- 

derable commerce and traiflic, as it was situated on the road from 
pameia Cibotus to Galatia, and also in the way, or nearly so, from 
neia to Iconium and Cilicia. At a short distance to the north of 
nada was Docimia, which was celebrated for its marble quarries. 
‘The most see cities in ee were situated in the south- 

western part of the province. Of these cities Celaenm was the most 
ancient. Herodotus says (vii. 56) that it is situated at the source of 
the river Mwander, and also of the Catarrhactes, a stream not lesa than 
the Meander. Xerxes, after his defeat in Greece, is said to have 
built here the citadel and a palace (Xen., ‘ Anab.,’ i. 2,§ 9). The 
eee om appears to have frequently resided at Celanw, where 

had a palace and a great park full of wild beasta. Near Celanw 
was Apameia Cibotus, which was founded by Antiochus Soter, who 
re! to the new city the greater part of the inhabitants of Celeow, 

_ which became in consequence a place of small importance. Apamea 

goon became a place of great wealth, and in the time of Strabo was 


tles, Strabo says that 
was celebrated for the sheep which fed in the plains around 
and that their wool was considered superior to that of Miletus. 
3 ruins of Laodicea, which are considerable, are seen a little below 
J ’ 


_ Nearly opposite Laodicea, to the north of the Lycus, was Hierapolis, 
which was celebrated for its mineral springs. (Strabo, xiii. 629.) The 
r of Hierapolis, according to Chandler (‘Travels in Asia Minor,’ 
are on the site called Pambonk-kalessi, and are about a mile 
in There are remains of a very large theatre and of other 
IACENZA (Placentia), a town in the duchy of Parma, is situated 
‘about half a 


with old walls and ditches, and has a citadel, which, 

4 of Vienna of 1815, is garrisoned by 
troops. The streets are wide and straight, but many of them 
frown ; on the whole the city has a deserted aspect and is 

h too large for ita present population, which is about 30,000, The 
p (Piazza de’Cavalli) in front of the ducal palace is 
med with two equestrian bronze statues of dukes Ravuccio and 
ndro Farnese. Piacenza abounds in fine buildings, the principal 
which are the cop ce rap Farnese, built by r of 
Tia from designs of Vignola; the eateria (Palazzo del Comune), 
yn-house, erected about 1231, in a style combining characteristics 
gothic and romanesque; the cathedral, a handsome gothic 
are of the 12th century, with fresco paintings by Guercino and 


Luigi Caracci; San Sisto, a handsome church, richly adorned; the 
fine church of San-Agostino; San-Francesco Grande, a noble building 
in the romanesque-gothic style, erected by the Franciscans in 1278; 
and the church of Santa Maria di Campagna, erected by Bramante, in 
the Roman-Doric style. All these churches are richly embellished 
with frescoes, paintings, and statuary. The town library contains 
30,000 volumes ; the new theatre, and the school of design and archi- 
tecture, are also worthy of notice. Piacenza carries on a considerable 
trade in agricultural produce. The establishments for public instruc- 
tion consist of a lyceum, with faculties of arts, law, and medicine ; an 
episcopal seminary, the college Alberoni for boarders, a school of the 
fine arts, an institution for the education of young ladies, and several 
elementary schools. The charitable institutions comprise a large 
hospital, orphan asylums, &c. The industrial products are woollen- 
cloth, serge, fustian, hosiery, and hats. 

Placentia is first mentioned as being a Roman colony, in the year 
224 Bc. In the second Punic war it was besieged unsuccessfully by 
Hasdrubal ; it was however taken and destroyed by a band of Ligu- 
rians and Gauls, headed by Hamilcar, a Carthaginian officer, after the 
defeat of Hasdrubal on the Metaurus. (Livy, xxxi.10.) After the 
defeat of Hamilcar the colony of Placentia was restored. In modern 
history Piacenza is mentioned as one of the independent Lombard 
cities, It afterwards had its lords or tyrants of the families of Palla- 
vicino, Scotti, and Landi, It next fell under the dominion of the 
Visconti of Milan. After the death of Filippo Maria Visconti, 1447, 
the citizens of Piacenza revolted against the Milanese, and placed 
themselves under the protection of Venice. But Francesco Sforza, 
being appointed commander of the Milanese, retook Piacenza, in 
December, 1447, when the town was given up to pillage. From that 
time Piacenza never recovered its former prosperity; it remained 
subject to the Sforza of Milan, was taken by the French under 
Louis XII, and retaken from the French by Pope Julius IL, after 
which it remained subject to the popes, together with Parma, until 
1545, when Pope Paul IIT. gave it to his son Pier Luigi Farnese. From 
that time it has formed part of the duchy of Parma. 

PIANELLO. [Asrvzzo.] 

PJAUHY. [Brazit.] 

PIAZZA, [sicity.] 

PICARDIE, LA, a maritime province of France, constituting one 
of the military governments into which, before the Revolution, that 
kingdom was divided. It was bounded N.E. by Artois and French . 
Flanders, E. by Champagne, 8. by the Ile-de-France, 8.W. by Nor- 
mandie, and W. and N.W. by the English Channel. Its form was 
very irregular. The part south of the river Authie had its chief 
extension from west to east, about 145 miles from-the mouth of the 
little river Bresle (which divided Picardie from Normandie) to the 
neighbourhood of Rocroy in Champagne; but the breadth of this 
portion from north to south was in no part greater than 60 miles, and 
generally was much less, A narrow strip of the province projected 
along the coast, about 50 miles northward from the Authie to Grave- 
lines, but not having in any part a much greater extension inland 
from west to east than 20 miles. : 

Picardie was divided into Upper and Lower Picardie, Upper 
Picardie comprehended the districts of Amiénais, chief town Amiens; 
Santerre, chief town Péronne; Vermandois, chief town St.-Quentin ; 
and Thiérache, chief town Guise, Lower Picardie comprehended the 
three districts of Calaisis, Boulonnais, and the county of Ponthieu, of 
which the capitals were respectively Calais, Boulogne, and Abbeville. 
The present department of Somme, the arrondissements of St.-Quentin 
and Vervins in the department of Aisyz, and the arrondissements of 
Boulogne and Montreuil in the department of Pas-pe-CaLats, make 
up the province of Picardie, Its capital was Asrens, 

PICENUM. [Ascott] 

PICKERING, North Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Pickering, is situated in 
54° 15’ N. lat, 0° 45’ W. long., distant 26 miles NE from York, 
226 miles N, by W. from London, and 243 miles by the Great Northern 
and North Midland railways, The population of the town in 1851 
was 2511. The living is a vicarage with the perpetual curacy of 
Newton annexed, in the archdeaconry of Cleveland and diocese of 
York. Pickering Poor-Law Union contains 25 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 88,062 acres, and a population in 1851 of 9972. 
Pickering is a long and tebe Bete town; it is lighted with gas, 
The town contains an ancient and spacious church, with a lofty spire; 
places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independ- 
ents, and Quakers; an Endowed Grammar school for 20 boys; a 
Free school for 20 boys; and a savings bank. The market is on 
Monday, and there are fairs held monthly, of which eight in the year 
are cattle fairs. Broom-making is extensively carried on, the adjoiniug 
moors supplying the material. The town formerly sent members to 
parliament. A county court is held in Pickering. On Pickering- 
moor are vestiges of two Roman encampmenta. 

PICO. [Azores] 

PICTON. [Canapa.] 

PICTOU. |Nova-Scorta.] 

PIDDLETOWN. [Donrsersuree.] 

PIDDLETRENTHIDE, (Dorsersutre.]} 

PIEDIMONTE. (Lavono, Terra pr) 
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PIEDMONT. 


— ep 


PISA. 


PIEDMONT, PIEMO'NTE, or PIE’ DI MO’NTE, which means 
a at the foot of mountains, is the old name of a district of 
North Italy which forms part of tho Sardinian States. It has the 
title of a principality, and the eldest son of the king of Sardinia is 
styled Prince of Piedmont, 

The name of Piedmont however was also and is still occasionally 
used as a 7 denomination for that of the continental terri- 
tories of king of Sardinia which is ted on the Italian side of 
the Alps, and between the Alps and the a Apennines, as 

i f monarchy, namely, 

In this 
120 miles from north to south, from the Pennine _ 

tothe tigarion haan. bay and between 90 and 100 miles in breadth. 
Tt forms a distinct hical region, having natural boundaries and 
ay aba deasbains. It comprises the western or highest 
of the of the Po, from the sources of that river to where 
Peete from the hills of Montferrato and enters the great plain of 
Lombardy, including its numerous and large affluents, the Tanaro, 


and valleys, being occupied by numerous Offsets of tho Alps and of 
the Ligurian Apennines, except towards the eastern borders, where it 
merges into the plain of Lombardy, on the: side of Vercelli and 
Mortara. 


During the middle ages this fine country was parcelled out into 
several feudal principalities and lordships, under a nominal allegiance 
to the German emperors as kings of Italy, namely: 1, the eager 
of Piedmont proper; 2, the duchy of Aosta; 3, the duchy of Mon- 
ferrato; 4, the marquisate of Saluzzo; 5, the county of Asti; 6, the 

muisate of Ceva; 7, the lordship of Vercelli. In course of time 
the dukes of Savoy became d of all these districts, either by 
conquest or inheritance, the houses of the former lords having become 
gradually extinct. 

The country of Piedmont, generally speaking, is one of the most 
fertile, healthy, and pleasant in Italy. It produces corn, rice, Indian 
corn, wine, fruits in abundance, timber-trees, excellent pasture for 
cattle, hemp, and silk. The system of irrigation has been long 
practised in Piedmont, and it is carried to considerable perfection 
wherever the slope of the ground and the vicinity of running water 
afford the opportunity. 

The po ion of all Piedmont amounts to upwards of 3,000,000, 

about two-thirds of that of the whole monarchy, the island of 
Sardinia included. [Sarvrstan Srates.] 

PIERIA. CEDONIA.] 

PIERR TTE. [(Dr6me,] 

PIERRE-LE-MOUTIER, Si. [Nitvee.] 

PIETERMARITZBURG. [Narat.] 

PIEVE. Spend & 

PIGNEROL, or PINEROLO. [Toxtyo.] 

PILCOMAYO. [Prata, La, River.] 

PILKINGTON. [Lancasuine.] 

PILLAU, a seaport in Eastern Prussia, with 3600 inhabitants, is 
situated at the extremity of a tongue of land between the Baltic and 
the eastern extremity of the Frisches-Haff. It isa place of considerable 
importance, for as the Haff is too shallow to allow large or heavily- 
laden ships to go up to Kénigsberg and Elbing, they are either light- 
ened of of their cargo, or remain at Pillau, and the goods are 
conveyed to those ports by lighters, which also bring back the return 
cargoes. Near to the town there is a lighthouse, and a fortress which 
defends the entrance of the Haff. Pillau derives great advantages from 
its fisheries, especially of sturgeons, from the roe of which caviare is 


prepared. 

PILLIBERT. AREILLY, | 

PILLNITZ. [Pmxa) 

PILLTOWN. [Krixensy.] 

PILSEN, a fortified town in Bohemia, is situated in the midst of 
fertile fields, in a beautiful and extensive valley, at the confluence of 
the Bradawka and the Beraunka, also called the Mies, in 49° 45’ 
N, lat., 13° 23’ E. long., 52 miles W. by 8. from Prag, and has about 
10,000 inhabitants. It is a well-built town, and the houses are mostly 
of stone. It has three suburbs. The most remarkable public buildings 
are the church of St. Bartholomew (built in 1292), the gymna- 
sium, the town-hall, and the house of the Teutonic knights. ides 
the gymnasium, there are a military academy, a philosophical institu- 
tion with six professors, and a lyceum. Pilsen has considerable manu- 
factures of woollen cloth, morocco leather, ironmongery, articles made 
of horn, &c. There are four annual fairs, which are much frequented. 
The inhabitants carry on an extensive trade in Bohemian products, 
and in cattle, iron, shes, feathers, wool, leather, cloth, &c. 

PINCHBECK. Wasonmenac} 

PINDUS. [Tiessaty.] 

PINEY. [Avae) 

PINGUENTE. [Isrnta.] 

PINHEL. [Berra.)J 

PINNA. [Axpnvzzo.] 

PINSK, “eee 

PIOMBINO, eared 

PIPERNO, ONE.) 


aa 
The soil is very fertile in corn, wine, and fruits. The pro 


Pl PLEY. ada 
PIPRIAC. [Itie-er-Viiarye.] 
PIQUA, [Ont0.] 


igh rock near the town, called the Sonnen- 
stein, there was formerly a strong fortress, which was dismantled b 
the Prussians in the Seven Years’ War, and which is now used as a — 
lunatic asylum. There are flo: manufactures of cotton, linen 
woollen cloths, stockings, hats, leather, ironmongery, epean hy 
pointing is carried on. The inhabitants have a considerab’ 
the natural productions of the country, among which 
sandstone holds an important Hops are : ; 
GLb Ck ot thee Tal Pirna. fiage ot Pidbmes below Ai. on ti 
t of the Elbe, is the vi of Pilinitz, adjacen' hic 
the extensive Prag of Pillnitz, the summer lence of the kings of — 
Saxony. In this palace a congress was held in 1791, at which a 
vention was agreed upon to oppose the French revolution, and to 
maintain the right of the Bourbons to the throne of France. 
PISA, a province of Tuscany, is bounded N. by the pr of 
Lucea, E. by that of Firenze, W. by the Mediterranean, 
province of Siena. It comprises—1, the lower part of the bas 
the Arno, with a small part of that of the Serchio; 2, a part of a 
range, called Montenero, which bounds the basin of the Arno on 
south, and runs close to the sea south-east of Livorno; 3, the basin of — 
the Cecina, south of the hills just mentioned; and 4, a strip of land — 
south of the mouths of the Cecina, and i r coast, 
and between that and the hills for about 12 miles, as far as the To 
San Vincenzo, The area of the province is 1177 8, he 
population in April 1854 amounted to 231,473. po jivorno — 
(Leghorn) and territory about it amounting altogether to 38 squar 
miles, and formerly included in the province of Sy Hy Baw ecently — 
formed into a separate government, to which the islands of Elba and 
Gorgona also are annexed, [Lrvonno; Etsa.] In the erie ‘ 
occurred after the death of the ex-em Maria Louisa in 
outlying districts of Pontremoli and Fivizzano, formerly belongin; 
Tuscany and included in the province of Pisa, were ceded to Parma 
and Modena respectively; but the detached districts of Pietras 
Barga, and Seravezza, are still held by Sag virtue of the Cc 
vention of Florence (Noy. 28, 1844). Barga lies in the Le Aes 4 
Upper Serchio. [Garracnana.] The district of Pietrasanta lies along 
the sea-coast between the territories of Lucca and of Massa and 
Carrara. It stretches from the sea to the foot of the Carrara 
tains, or Alpe Apuana, and is chiefly noted for its marble quarries at 
Seravezza, which are of the same description as those of-Carrara, 
The central and southern parts of the province are crossed by rami- 
fications of the Apennines, and the northern part is the wide plain 
which the city of Pisa stands. The principal rivers are the Arno ai 
the Serchio, which traverse the plain of Pisa and here enter the sea 
The other rivers are the Era, a feeder of the Lower Arno, and the © 
Cecina, which rises in the range of high lands, between 1000 and 151 
feet high (which divides the Maremma, or maritime low lands 
the valley of the Ombrone in the province of Siena), and after a to 
course of about 40 miles in a western direc enters the sea b ‘ 
mouths in the Gulf of Vad, 22 miles 8.E. of Livorno. In the north- 
west of the province there are several marshy lakes: a narro\ ¥ 
along the coast is unhealthy in summer and at ) 


crossed by railways and electro-telegraphic wires co the city 
of Pisa with Lucca, Florence, and Leghorn. The chief towns, 
and VoLTerRA, are noticed in separate articles, ; ~~ 
PISA, capital of the province of Pisa in Tuscany, is sil 
plain watered by the Arno, 45 miles by railway W. from 
10 miles N. from Leghorn, and about 4 miles from the se 
43’ 48’ 11" N. lat., 10° 24’ 7" EB. long., and has about 22,000 
ants. The town is divided by the river into two nearly he Sa phe) 
connected by three bridges, one of which is of marble. The 


- 
ference of the walls is about six miles; the quays along the Arno and 
several other streets are wide, well paved, and lined with some 
buildings, but the town has an appearance of loneliness; it is too large 
for its population, The four most remarkable buildings of Pisa, the 
cathedral, baptistery, belfry, and Campo Santo, are grov near one 
another in a vast open place at the western extremity of the town. 

The duomo, or cathedral, begun in 1068 by the architect Buschetto 
and completed in 1118, is a splendid gothic structure, cased externally 
with marble of various colours, and ornamented with numerous 
rilievos, inscriptions, and columns of various sizes. The plan is a 
Latin cross. The interior of the church is lighted through small 
windows of painted glass; the nave is divided from the aisles by fine 
columns of granite; and the three bronze gates of the fagade are 
ornamented with figures by Giovanni da Bologna, representing scenes 
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is one of the earliest constructions of 

pit is enriched with valuable sculptures 
statues and sculptures by the same master- 
da Bologna and other artists, are in various 


ber, are engaged, and have arches springing from column to 
with a bold cornice above ; in the first story the columns are 
, stand out in relief, and are placed closer together; and the 
is surmounted with pinnacles and high pedimenis placed at equal 
ea: the terminations of these parts are crowned with statues. 
e this is an attic story, decorated with other high pediments, pin- 
eles, and statues. The dome, which is covered with lead, is inter- 
by long lines of very prominent fretwork : all these lines meet 
little cornice near the top, and terminate in another dome, above 
h is a statue of St. John. The interior is much admired for its 
ortions: 8 granite columns, placed between 4 piers decorated 
pilasters, are arranged round the basement’ story, which support 
nd order of piers in a similar manner, on which the 
rests, which is famous for its echo. The interior is ornamented 
numerous sculptures : the pulpit, by Nicola Pisano, is considered 
sterpiece, In the middle of the Baptistery is a octagonal 
n of x raised on three steps, Within the basin there are 
laces hollowed out for water, and round the centre of 

is occupied by a pedestal, is a place likewise hollowed 
who was thus enabled to turn from one basin to 


‘Tower, 


) m the summit there is a splendid view of the 
surrounding mountains, and the sea. 
Santo, or cemetery, constructed in the 13th century 
di Pisa, is gp i amy sinc 430 feet in length, 148 feet 
ister running all round the interior, the 
chiefly by Giotto, 


by Rosini in 1816. Several ancient 
remains of antiquity are deposited in the Campo 
the tombs is that of the Countess Beatrice, the mother 
atilda ; i, Pignotti, and of the celebrated surgeon and 
or Vacca, which last is the work of Thorwaldsen. 
mong the other remarkable buildings of Pisa are—the church of 
or which soa ogaded Je, 1561 by the duke Cosmo; 
th: Frediano, w is rich in tings a Nicola, with a 
andsome belfry, the work of Nicola saan San Michele in Borgo 
outains the monument of Guido Grandi, a celebrated mathematician 
and contem 


Certosa, or Carthusian convent and church, is in a pleasant 
ition, about two net of et Gis yast farm and forest of 
I belonging to grand-duke, three miles from Pisa, near 
the is remarkable for the camels, about eighty in number, 
the original stock of which were brought to this spot in the time of 
the Crasades. The mineral baths, called Di San Giuliano, four miles 
m Pisa, at the foot of a mountain, have been restored on the remains 
ancient Thermm, which were frequented in the middle ages by the 
Matilda, The present bui are of the last century. In 
mer the air of Pisa and the neighbouring plain is not considered 
ome, though it is not so deleterious as it once was, owing to 
ments in drainage and cultivation. During the winter the 
ito of Pisa is extremely mild, though rainy. 
— of Pisa ia unknown. It was on the border between 
the country of the Liguriana, and was probably colonised 
Etruscans when they extended their dominion from the Arno 
he Macra. It became subject to Rome about the middle of the 
tury of Rome, retaining, “like most Etruscan towns, its muni- 
mof government, Livy Gi 43) mentions that a Latin colony 
t to about 2c. 179. Nothing more is said concerning Pisa 
n history. It had bishops at the beginning of the 4th cen- 
passed successively under the dominion of the various 


conquerors of Italy, the Goths, the Longobards, and the Carlovingians. 
Under the last it governed itself as an independent community, with 
a nominal allegiance to the emperors and their great feudatories the 
counts or marquises of Tuscany. In a.p. 874 the Pisans defeated the 
Saracen pirates, who, after having plundered the Roman coast, landed 
at San Pietro in Grado, about three miles from Pisa. In 965 Otho L, 
on his return from Rome, stopped at Pisa, and granted various privi- 
leges to the town. About 1003 the Pisans sent their galleys to the 
coast of Syria against the Seljuk Turks, who had invaded the country, 
and who vexed the Christians of Palestine. 

In the following year began the long struggle between the Pisans 
and Muscet, the Moorish king of Sardinia, which ended in the final 
conquest of that island by the united Pisans and Genoese, in the year 
1022. At this period Pisa was a republic, having its annual consuls, 
About 1050 the Pisans subjected the island of Corsica, and in 1089 
or 1091, Pope Urban II. made a grant to them of the whole island as 
a fief of the Apostolic See. In 1063 they sailed to Palermo, cut the 
Saracen fleet out of the harbour, and carried away a rich booty, part 
of which was employed in building their splendid cathedral. About 
the year 1070 began the wars between Genoa and Pisa, which con- 
tinued, with various interruptions, for more than two centuries, and 
ended in the downfal of Pisa. . In 1088, the two states having made 
peace, joined their fleets, and sailing to the coast of Barbary, took the 
town of Mahadiah, then the capital of a considerable Saracen state, 
and obliged the king to release all his Christian slaves. ‘ 

It was in this period of their prosperity that the Pisans completed 
their splendid monuments of art, the cathedral, the belfry, baptistery, 
and Campo Santo. The Pisans sent a fleet of 120 sail to the first 
crusade, and their soldiers and sailors assisted at the taking of Nicwa, 
and afterwards at that of Antioch, as a reward for which they obtained 
a street of that city to establish a factory in. In 1099 the Pisans 
were at the taking of Jerusalem. In the following year they sailed 
into the sea of Marmora, and obliged the emperor Alexius to sign a 
treaty, by which he allowed them to establish a factory at Constanti- 
nople, with ample privileges. The Pisan fleet returned home in 
triumph, and their city was then entirely surrounded by walls. 

In 1114 the Pisans sent a large armament, the |; that had ever 
sailed from their coast, to the conquest of the Balearic Islands, which 
were in possession of the Moors, and which had become a nest ot 
Mohammedan pirates, The fleet consisted of 300 ships of various 
sizes, having on board 35,000 men and 900 horses, The archbishop 
of Pisa, Pietro Moriconi, himself commanded the expedition. In 
April, 1117, the Pisans, in conjunction with Raymundo IV,, count of 
Barcelona, accomplished the conquest of the Baleares. In the year 
1137, the Pisan fleet went to the coast of Naples to aid the Pope and 
the emperor against the Normans, and took the town of Amal 

In the war between Frederic Barbarossa and the Lombard cities, 
Pisa sided with the emperor. In the following century the Pisans, 
as Ghibelines, took the part of Frederick II. against the Pope. In 
1258, peace was made between Genoa and Pisa, through the media- 
tion of Pope Alexander IV. In 1282 began the fourth war between 
Pisa and Genoa. In 1284 they suffered a’ disastrous defeat off the 
island of Meloria from the Genoese, commanded by Oberto Doria. 
In the action they lost 3000 men killed or drowned, and 13,000 were 
carried prisoners to Genoa, where they were confined in chains, and 
where most of them died. Hence a proverb became current through- 
out Italy—“ Those who want to see Pisa must go to Genoa.” In 
1290, Conrad Doria attacked the Porto Pisano, destroyed ita towers, 
aud sunk ships filled with stones at the entrance. From that time 
Pisa completely lost its rank as a maritime power, after a glorious 
career of four centuries, and Venice and Genoa were left alone to 
dispute for the naval supremacy of the Mediterranean. 

In the meantime Florence, at the head of the Guelphs of Tuscany, 
assailed Pisa by land, and in their distress the Pisans appointed as 
their captain-general, for 10 years, Ugolino Count Gherardesca, a 
Ghibeline feudal baron, who, in order to keep himself in power, 
fayoured alternately Guelphs and Ghibelines, while he proscribed the 
more independent leaders of both parties. He was opposed by the 
archbishop Ruggiero degli Ubaldini, a staunch Ghibeline; and in 
1288, being accused of betraying his country into the hands of the 
Guelphs of Florence and Lucca, on insurrection broke out against 
him, headed by the archbishop. Ugolino, being overpowered, was 
confined, with two of his sons and two of his grandsons, in a tower 
near the Arno, where the wretched prisoners were left to die of hunger. 
This catastrophe has furnished Dante with the subject of one of his 
most powerful descriptions. 

The Pisans then appointed Guido da Montefeltro their captain- 
general. He recovered by force the strongholds which ve had 

ut into the hands of the Guelphs. Peace was made with Florence 
to 1293, and in 1299 with Genoa also. Pisa continued attached to 
the Ghibeline party, and at the death of the emperor Henry VIL, in 
1813, found herself exposed to the attack of all the Guelphs of 
Tuscany. The Pisans gave the chief command to Uguccione della 
Faggiuola, a captain of some renown, who took Lucea, in .1314, and 
afterwards defeated the Florentines in the battle of Montecatino, 
Pisa resumed its republican form of government in 1316, and in 1322 
exiled 15 of the Ghibeline nobles, and made peace with the Guelphs. 
In the following year a general massacre of the Pisans took place in 
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Sardinia, and the insurgents offered the island to Alfonso, the son of 
James II, king of Aragov. Pisa made a last effort to preserve 
Sardinia, but was obliged to give it up to the Aragonese, in 13826, In 
1325 Castruccio Castracani, the great Ghibeline leader, took Pisa by 
surprise, but his death soon after restored it to freedom. In 1341 the 
Pisans, who still retained much of their martial spirit, defeated the 
Florentines, took jon of Lucca, and kept it till 1369, when 
the emperor Charles IV. obliged them to restore Lucca to its inde- 
lence, 

Pisa was now distracted by internal feuds between the democratic 
party and the Ghibeline nobles, the result of which was that the city 
was sold by one of its tyrannical chiefs to Gian Galeazzo Visconti, in 
February, 1399. At the death of Gian Galeazzo, in 1403, his natural 
son Gabriello Maria had Pisa for his share, but not feeling himself 
secure, be placed himself under the protection of Charles VI. of 
France. Marshal Boucicault, the representative of Charles, sold the 
citadel and the other strongholds which he had in the territory of 
Pisa for 206,000 florins. Gabriello Maria demanded his share of the 
purchase money, but Marshal Boucicault rid himself of his importu- 
nities by having him beheaded as a traitor to the French king. 

The Florentines had the citadel of Pisa, but not the town, and the 
citizens soon retook the citadel. They now asked peace of the 
Florentines, offering to repay them the money which they had paid 
to Boucicault. The Florentines however would hear of no proposal 
except the surrender of Pisa. They accordingly blockaded Pisa \for 
about a year, and when the inhabitants were reduced to the greatest 
distress for want of provisions, Giovanni Gambacorta, whom they had 
recalled from exile to conciliate their enemies, secretly opened the 

tes to the Florentines for 50,000 florins on the night of the 8th 
, Poe dlen 1406. Rather than submit to the yoke of Florence, the 
principal families of Pisa now emigrated to Sardinia and Sicily. Thus 
ended the career of Pisa as an independent state. 

After 88 years of Florentine dominion, when Charles VIII. of 
France came to Italy, in 1494, the people of Pisa rose in arms, drove 
away the Florentines, and restored their republican government under 
the protection of France. In 1499, after the French had left Italy, 
the iscatinal besieged Pisa, but were repulsed. In 1504 the Floren- 
tines resumed the siege, but they failed again. At last, in 1509, they 
formed a close blockade round the town, and Pisa was obliged to 
surrender through famine. A second emigration then took place, the 
wealthier families preferring exile to the loss of independence. Since 
that time Pisa has remained subject to Florence, 

The university of Pisa has been the chief means of maintaining 
some life in the town. It is divided into three faculties, theology, 
law, and medicine; it is attended by about 400 students. 

PISI'DIA formed the northern and :ountainous part of the Syrian 
and Roman provinces of Pamphylia. [Pampuyiia.] In their moun- 
tains, which formed a part of Mount Taurus, the Pisidians maintained 
their independence under the Persian empire. Neither the Syrian 
kings nor the Romans were able to subdue them, though the latter 
obtained possession of some of their towns. In the time of Strabo 
the Pisidians were governed by petty chiefs, and principally supported 
themselves by plundering their neighbours. 

Mr. (now Sir Charles) Fellows, who visited the western part of 
Pisidia in 1838, says that the rocks are generally of marble, and some 
of common limestone with veins of marble running through them in 
all directions, The most singular features in this district are moun- 
tains of voleanic dust accumulated round marble rocks. This light 
sand or dust is tufa, the dust of the pumice-stone; the decomposed 
lime has in many parts mixed with this tufa and formed hills of 
Roman cement. 

The chief towns of Pisidia were AntiocuetA, Sagalassus, and Selge. 

South-west of Antiochein was Sagalassus, or Selgessus, the ruins of 
which, according to Fellows, are very extensive, consisting of seven 
or eight temples ; three other long buildings, ornamented with cornices 
and columns, and with rows of pedestals on each side; and a most 
beautiful and perfect theatre on the side of a higher hill than the rest 
of the ruins occupy. The town has no trace of walls, but its tombs 


When Alexander marched through Pisidia, the’ inhabitants 
of Selge-sent ambaseadors to him, and obtained favourable terms from 
him. (Arrian, i. 28.) The territory of Selge, though mountainous, 
to Strabo, very fertile. It produced abundance of oil 
afforded pasturage for great numbers of cattle. The 

pplied a great number of timber-trees, of which the styrax 
was reckoned the most valuable. Mr. Fellows visited the ruins of a 
lange city, situated about 10 miles north-east of the village of Boojak, 
wi are in all probability those of Selge. He rode (he says) for at 
least 3 miles through a part of the city, which was one pile of temples, 


and buildings, vying with each other in splendour. 
ePIsINO. (lead? 3 


PISTICCIO, (Bastiicata.] 
PISTO'IA, the ancient Pistorium, a town in the Tuscan province of 


o - ; 
Firenze, is situated 21 miles by railway through Prato N.W. from the 
city of Florence, in a plain at the foot of the Apennines, and near t 
Stella, a tributary of the Ombrone, which is an affluent of the Arno, 
Pistoia lies on the high road leading from Florence to Modena over 
the Apennines, It is a well-built town of considerable size, but 
rather thinly inhabited ; it containsabout 12,000 inhabitants, and gives 


title to a bishop. Pistorium does not appear to have been a place of © 


importance uuder the Romans, except that it was near one of the 
passes leading into Cisalpine Gaul. Sallust mentions the Pistorian 
territory in his account of the movements of Catiline and his 
followers. Pistoia was a place of importance under the Longobarda, 
whose king Desiderius inclosed it with walls, It was afterwards an 
independent municipality, until it was subjugated by Florence, about 
1150, In the bloody feuds of the numerous ches of a 
Pistoian family, named Cancellieri, in the latter part of the 13th century, 
the two factions of the Bianchi and the Neri originated, which 
also to Florence, and caused incalculable misery to both cities in this 
and the following century. The Florentine Neri blockaded Pistoia, 
and after terrible barbarities got it into their power by surrender, 
April 10, 1306, when they razed the walls to the ground. Pistoia 
never recovered from this blow. It has continued, with some short 
interruptions, to be subject to Florence ever since. } 
There are many remarkable buildings in Pistoia, The cathedral, 
which was built by the Countess Matilda, in the early part of the 12th 
century, and restored by Niccolo di Pisa, contains some good 
basso-rilievos, and monuments. The other churches worthy of no! 


are coe Seq mr, om L’Annunziata, San-Filippo-Neri, Santa-Maria- — 
io -Giovanni- 


dell’ Umilta, San 
Rotondo. The palace dell Commune, or degli : 
13th century, and contains several monuments of the middle ages. 
The episcopal palace and the clerical seminary, both built in the 18th 
century by Bishop Ricci, are handsome buildings. La Sapienza (the 
public schools) has a good library. There is also at Pistoia an academy — 
Braoololad, Cancellie, Rospiglion, Tlomel, and Fortoguert, 0 
racciolini, ieri, Rospigliosi, Tolomei, and Forteguerri, con 
good paintings. The chief manufactures are woollen cloth, silk, 
leather, iron wares, and gun-barrels. The pistol is said to derive its 


vanni-Battista, San-Domenico, and San. 


name from this city. Pistoia was the birthplace of Pope Clement IX, 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND, a small settlement in the Pacific Ocean, 
situated in 25° 4’ 8. lat., 180° 8’ W. long., is dependent on the British 
government, from the circumstance of its having been resorted to 
by some of the mutineers of the Bounty in 1790. The first settlers 
consisted of 9 English sailors, 6 Otaheitean men, and 12 1 
women, The 6 Otaheiteans and 6 of the Englishmen were slain in 
quarrels, The population in October 1854 amounted to 200, all but 
3 of whom were born on the island, and nearly all are descendants of 
the original settlers. The islanders speak both the Taheitan and English 
languages fluently. ‘ 

Pitcairn’s Island was so named on account of its having been first 
seen by a young gentleman of the name of Pitcairn on the 2nd July, 
1767, as stated in Commander Carteret’s narrative of his ‘ Voyage 
Round the World.” ‘The island is about 44 miles in circumference, 
about a mile and a half in its greatest length, and the highest point is, 
1008 feet above the sea. The coast is formed for the most part of 
rocky projections, off which lie scattered numerous fragments of rock 
rising like black pyramids amidst the surf, which on all sides rolls in 
upon the shore, Bounty Bay is the only accessible landing-place 
The island has great variety of soil and aspect, is well wooded, and 
healthy. The thermometer ranges from 59° to 89° Fahr. 
plantain, banana, bread-fruit, banyan, orange, and other trees flourish; 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, water-melons, 1, tobacco, the 
tea-plant, and maize are cultivated; goats, hogs, and try are 
reared ; and fish is abundant. About a dozen vessels, chiefly whalers, 
visit the island annually, and obtain provisions in exchange for clothing 
and other articles which the inhabitants stand in need of, i 
the island is visited by a British man-of-war, Rear-Admiral Moresby, 
the British Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, visited and spent a few 
days on the island in August 1852, and the accounts given by him 
and by other visitors agree in ascribing to the islanders the highest 
character for virtue, good order, and intelligence. John Adams, the 
last survivor of the mutineers, died in 1829 in the 65th year of his 
age. This man at the time of the mutiny was 26 years of age; ten 
years later, he found himself the only man left of those who had come 
to the island ; of the others only one had died a natural death; most 
of the men had been killed in quarrels fomented by the use of ardent 
spirits. The spirits were distilled from a root found on the island by 
one who himself committed suicide in a fit of delirium tremens. Adams 
became seriously impressed with a sense of his duty to the children 
of his companions, and devoted himself assidu to the instruction 
and goverument of his little community. A Bible and prayer book 
saved from the Bounty were his only assistants; strict regulations 
were made against making intoxicating drinks, or landing them from 


ships; the little territory was divided first into 9, afterwards into 22 — 


allotments, corresponding to the number of families; a chief magis- 
trate and two councillors, elected annually, were appointed to direct 
the insular government; and an industrious, orderly, and virtuous 
community gradually sprang up. Four months before Adams’ death 


an Englishman named Nobbs, who had been interested in the islanders ; 


PITCAITHLY. 
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y the accounts he had heard of them, arrived at Pitcairn, and was 
engaged by Adams as schoolmaster. After Adams’ death, Mr. Nobbs 
_ continued to act as er and chaplain. In 1852, by the kindness 
of Admiral Moresby, he was enabled to visit England. After receiving 
ordination from the Bishop of London, and obtaining an interview 
Queen, he returned to Pitcairn. The Admiral’s chaplain, who 
on the island in the absence of Mr. Nobbs, writes under 
1852, as follows :—“ The accounts of the virtue 
people are by no means exaggerated: I have no 
most religious and virtuous community in the 


a quarrel, but perf 
, Rev. E., Pitcairn : London, 1853.) 
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PLA CENZA.] 
_ PLACERVILLE. [Catirorst.] 


iW. 

4g PAtA Bio E LA, is the name applied to the wide watuary 
ormed confluence of the rivers Parand and Uruguay, in South 
America. Where the Rio de Ja Plata enters the sea, between Punta 
del Este and Cape San Antonio, its width is about 130 miles; and 
between Punta de las Pedras and the Barrancas de Santa Lucia above 
Monte Video, it is still 53 miles wide; but above these places the 
shores gradually approach nearer, and opposite Colonia they are only 
20 miles apart; this width continues to the confluence of the two 
apart which fall into it. The Rio de la Plata is very shallow; 
at its mouth it is only 10 fathoms deep on an average, and this depth 
_ gradually decreases. Between Monte Video and Buenos Ayres the 
— avera th is not more than 3 fathoms; but vessels drawing 
_ 16 feet of water can, except when the water is very low, ascend the 
‘Parand as high as San Juan (30° 36’ S. lat.), and those drawing 12 feet 
‘ean go up to Corrientes (27° 30’ S. lat.). The deep part of the Plata 
%. ite Buenos Ayres, called the outer réads, is from 7 to 8 wiles 
that town ; and between the outer and the inner roads there is a 
nd-ban Smaller vessels anchor in the inner roads, at from one to 

two miles from the shore. The navigation of the Rio de la Plata is 


ities, that it affords anchoring-ground everywhere, and 
the indications are certain if the vessel is approaching 
or no tide has been hitherto noticed in this wide ex- 


water, but Captain Fitzroy thinks that “this anomaly may 
a than real; for w the depth of water is so fluc- 
g, and currents are so variable, it is difficult to distinguish 


the effect of tides, except by a series of observations far longer 
than bas yet been made.” Mr. Darwin, when off the coast, noticed 
the slowness with which the waters of the Rio de la Plata mingled 
wi of Gone idee and hogenane ig abs —_ 
te specific , floating fora + distance on the face o} 
the salt-water, aid A ¥ cismniak effect where the vessel 
ed it. ve found that the current occasioned 
of the Plata preserves an easterly direction, and is 
iil found to have a velocity of a mile an hour, and a breadth of more 
in 800 miles, at a distance of not less than 600 miles from the 
mouth of the river. (Sabine, ‘Notes to Humboldt’s Cosmos’) The 
‘body of water which issues from the Plata may be readily con- 
d when it is stated that the basin drained by the rivera which 
w into it is estimated at 1,200,000 square miles, 
ough the Rio de la Plata the commercial produce of about one- 
of South America is brought to the market of the world. It 
fore a great advantage to the countries from which the 
Plata receives its waters, that the rivera which flow into it offer 
obstruction to fon than is usual in streams, The 
of these rivers, the Parand, 23 already mentioned, is navigable 
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for vessels drawing 12 feet of water as far as Corrientes, a distance of 
800 miles from its mouth. The Rio Paraguay, the largest affluent of 
the Parand, may be navigated by large boats more than 1000 miles 
above its confluence with the Parand. The Rio Vermejo, another 
affluent of the Paraguay, is navigable up to the confluence of its two 
principal branches, the Lavayen and Rio de Tarija, a distance of more 
than 400 miles. The Salado, which joins the Parand in its lower 
course, is navigable to the town of Matara, 350 miles from the mouth 
of the river. The navigation of the Uruguay is obstructed by two 
cataracts, which occur about 180 miles above its mouth. 

(Fitzroy and King, Surveying Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle ; 
Parish, Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata; Ignacio 
Nuiiez, Account of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata; 
Mackinnon, Steam Warfare on the Parand.) 

PLATA, LA, States of. [ArcEnrinE ConFEDERATION.] 

PLATA, or PLAT A224, was a city of Boootia under the ridge of 
Mount Cithzron, about 60 stadia, or rather more than 7 miles, S.W. 
from Thebes. The river Asopus ran between, at nearly an equal dis- 
tance from each. Plata, in order to escape being subjugated by 
Thebes, allied herself with Athens (z.c. 519). The Platwaus were the 
allies of Athens at the battles of Marathon, Artemisium, and Plata 
(B.c. 479), when the rest of the Bootians joined the Persians, and also 
in the Peloponnesian War. One of the most remarkable events of the 
Peloponnesian War was the siege of Platea by the Lacedemonians. 
The inhabitants held out to the last extremity, and on their surrender 
were put to death by the Lacedwmonians to the number of 200, the 
rest having escaped by a sortie in the night. The Thebans (B.c. 427) 
afterwards razed the city to the ground. The citizens were restored 
(B.c, 386) after the peace of Antalcidas. The town was however again 
destroyed by the Thebans Bo, 374, The Plateaus were again restored 
to their city sixty years after their last expulsion by the Thebans. 
(Clinton’s ‘ Fast. Hell.’) 

PLATTSBURG. [New York.] 

PLAUEN, one of the most considerable manufacturing towns in 
the kingdom of Saxony, is situated in a beautiful valley on the banks 
of the White Elster, 74 miles by railway 8S. from Leipzig, and the 
same distance 8.W. from Dresden. It is in part well built, and has 
about 10,000 inhabitants. Among the public buildings there are two 
churches, a royal palace, a lyceum, a training school, two hospitals, and 
two orphan asylums, The industrial products are muslins and other 
cotton goods, hosiery, net-lace, bobbin-net, gauze, oil-cloth, buttons, 
and distilled De Plauen is the chief town of the Saxon Voigtland. 


PLEASLE (Dersysuire, } 
PLEINE-FOUGERES, [Itce-er-Vinarxej 
PLELAN-LE-GRAND, [Icxe-rt-Vinarne.] 
PLENCIA. yeaa PRovinces.] 
PLESHY. [Essex. 

PLESKOW. [Psxow.] 


PLESTIN. [Céres-pu-Norp.] 

PLEYBEN. ([Frvisti2ue.] 

PLINLIMMON, ([Carpicansntre; Moxyourusame.] 

PLOCK, the capital of the Russian government of Plock, is situated 
on the Vistula, about 50 miles N.W. from Warsaw. It has about 8000 
inhabitants, of whom 3000 are Jews, Plock gives a title to a Roman 
Catholic bishop, who resides at Pultusk. There are in the town 
11 churches, 5 convents, an episcopal palace, a Piarist gymnasium, a 
seminary of secular priests, an orphan house, a lunatic asylum, a lite- 
rary society, &c, The inhabitants subsist partly by agriculture and 
partly by a brisk trade in corn with Danzig and other places. The 

vernment of Plock is noticed in the article Ponanp. 

PLOERMEL. [Morsiay.] 

PL@UC, [Cérgs-pu-Norp.] 

PLOEZEL. [C6res-pu-Norp.] 

PLOMESGATE, a hundred in the county of Suffolk, which gives 
name to a Poor-Law Union, is situated in the eastern division of the 
county. It contains 23 parishes, with an area of 45,389 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 11,424. Plomesgate Poor-Law Union, which is 
nearly conterminous with the hundreds of Plomesgate and Loes, con- 
tains 40 parishes and townships, with an area of 75,064 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 21,416. 

PLON. [Horsrer.] 

PLOUARET. [Cérzs-pu-Norp.] 

PLOUARZEL. [Frsistire.] 

PLOUAY. [Mornrmay.] 

PLOUBALAY. [Cérgs-pu-Nonp.] 

PLOUDALMEZEAU. (Fintsrire.] 

PLOUGENAST. [Cores-pu-Norp.} 

PLOUHA. (Corrs pu-Norp.] 

PLUCKLEY. [Kewrt.] 

PLUVIGNER, ([(Monrpriay.] 

PLYMOUTH, Devonshire, a market-town, seaport, and municipal 
and parliamentary borough, is situated on the south coast, at the 
ved of the river Plym, in 50° 22’ N. lat, 4° 9’ W. long., distant 
42 miles S.W. from Exeter, 216 miles W.8.W. from“London by road, 
and 246 miles by the Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, and South 
Devon railways. The population of the borough of Plymouth in 1851 
was 52,221. The population of the municipal borough of Devonport, 
consisting of the parish of Stoke Damerel, was 38,180 in 1851; that ot 
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Devor i sary bortugh, whieh iashidias lee tthe jpastch of 350 yards at each end turning more to the north, and forming a 
East oa ae 50,159. Devonport and Stonehouse are con- | siderable angle with the direction of the centre. A lighthouse has 


The livings are in the 
For Poor-Law purposes, the two parishes of which the borough of 
Plymouth is composed, are governed under the provisions of a local 
act. Stoke Damerel is likewise under a local act, and East Stonehouse 
parish is governed by a board of guardians. 

Plymouth was origivally inbabited by fishermen. By the Saxons 
it was called Tameorworth : after the Conquest it was called Sutton 
(that is, South-Town); in the reign of Henry VL. it received the name 
of Plymouth, In the reign of Henry IV. the town was attacked and 
partly burnt, but the castle and the highest of the town were not 
taken. In 1438, in the reign of Henry VI., Plymouth was incor- 
porated by charter. The town was then walled in. In the civil war 
of Charles I. the town, which had embraced the parliamentary side, 
was besieged by the Royalists under Prince Maurice, and was soon 
after attacked by the king in his march into Cornwall, and subse- 
quently blockaded by Sir Richard Grenville, but in each case without 
success, 

The town of Plymouth is on the north side of Plymouth Sound, 
between the two great arms of that harbour, Catwater on the (east, 
and Hamoaze on the west. The small inlet of Sutton Pool is close 
to the town on the east side, and Mill Bay, another inlet, not far from 
it om the west. The older streets are narrow and ill-built, and some 
of them steep. The town is well lighted with gas; the supply of 
water is under the direction of the corporation, and is still furnished 
by Sir F. Drake's channel, or ‘leat,’ from Dartmoor, which has a course 
of about 30 miles. The water is received in three large reservoirs, 
and distributed by iron-pipes. 

St. Andrew's church is a spacious structure of ancient foundation, 
with a square embattled tower. Charles church was begun just before 
the civil war of Charles I., but was not completed until after the 
Restoration, when it was dedicated to King Charles the Martyr. It 
is a neat building, with a square tower and well-proportioned spire. 
There are two chapels of ease, besides six other Episcopal places of 
worship ; chapels for Baptists, Independents, Presbyterians, Unitarians, 
Quakers, Wesleyan Methodists, and other Dissenters, and a Jews’ syna- 
| ag enemaapie in all 38 places of worship, containing 23,805 sittings. 

e Grammar school, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1572, had 60 
scholars in 1851. The New Grammar school, founded in 1822, had 
70 scholars in 1854. The Western College, instituted in 1752, for the 
education of young men for the ministery amongst Protestant Dis- 
senters, is in connection with the University of London. It had 
21 students in 1854, There are National and British schools, Charity 
Schools, a savings bank, and various benevolent institutions. The 
Royal hotel, with an assembly-room and a theatre adjacent to it, 
erected in 1811 by the corporation at a heavy expense, form a very 
extensive range of building. The custom-house, the royal baths, the 
new hospital, the athenseum or building of the Plymouth Institution, 
the public library, the freemasons’ hall, the Natural History Society’s 
hall, and the mechanics institute, are worthy of notice. The guild- 
hall is on irregular structure, comprehended in which are, besides the 
town-hall, the central watch-house, and the town prison. 

The harbour of Plymouth comprehends the Sound and its various 
arms. About 14 miles south stands the Eppysroye Licutuovssr, 
built in 1759, on a reef of rocks stretching north and south 100 
fathoms. The Sound is a considerable inlet of the English Channel, 
3 miles wide at the entrance from Penlee Point on the west to the 
opposite headland on the east, and extending inland about $ miles to 
the citadel and town of Plymouth. On the western side of the Sound 
is Cawsand Bay. The coast is generally rocky and abrupt, and the 
rocky island of St. Nicholas (sometimes called Drake’s Island) rises 
out of the water not fur from the north shore. The estuary of the 
Tamer forms the harbour for the ships of war, and is called Hamoaze ; 
it opens into the north-west corner of the Sound. The «estuary of 
the Plym, or Lara, forms another harbour, chiefly used for merchant 
vessels, and in time of war for transports, captured vessels, &c.: it is 
called Catwater, and is capable of containing 1000 sail of such vessels. 
Here is also an extensive wet- and dry-dock. Catwater opens into the 
north-east corner of the Sound, and has at its mouth the rocky pro- 
montory of Mount Batten, opposite Plymouth. It is not so deep as 
Hamonze. Sutton Pool is a tide-harbour, also used by merchant 
vessels; and a pier in Mill Bay accommodates the largest class of 
steamships at all times of the tide. Extensive docks for vessels of 
large tonnage are being constructed at Mill Bay harbour. The 
harbour of Hamoaze is 4 miles long, and has a depth of water 
of 15 fathoms at ebb-tide ; there are moorings for nearly 100 sail of 
the line. The dockyard is on Hamoaze. The harbour was long 
exposed to the heavy sea which rolled into the Sound with gales 
from the southward, and great damage was at various times done. 
To remedy this a breakwater, or dyke, formed of loose stones, was 
commenced in 1812. It runs across the middle of the Sound, having 
a total length of 1700 yards, namely, 1000 yards in the centre, which 
runs in a direction nearly from east to west, with a continuation of 


been erected at the western end. The total cost of this noble work 
has been about 1,700,0004, Its efficiency as a protection to the harbour 
has been proved in many severe gales, The harbour and town are 
defended by the citadel of Plymouth, by the fortifications on the 
island of St. Nicholas, and by other works, of which some important 
are now in process of construction. : 
The number and tonnage of vessels % op chery no He ] 
port of Plymouth on December 31st 1853 were: y-Vesse 
under 50 tons 250, tonnage 7394 ; above 50 tons 200, tonnage 36,759 : 
steam-vessels 6, tonnage 371. During 1853 there entered the port in 
the coasting-trade, sailing-vessels 3197, tonnage 264,739 ; steam-vessels 
466, tonnage 185,497 : and there cleared 1348 sailing-vessels of 102,230 
tons, and 455 revenge ea Rey tons zat Pay-sry In rs 
colonial trade there ente' 18 sailing-vessels ,604 tons, 
33 steam-vessels of 3069 tons; and there cleared 266 sailing-vessels of 
25,362 tons, and 22 steam-vessels of 2046 tons, In the for t 
there entered 248 British vessels of 17,345 tons, and 216 fore 
vessels of 26,058 tons; and there cleared 150 British s of 
10,569 tons, and 149 foreign vessels of 19,704 tons. the 
The trade of Plymouth is important. Considerable 2 is 
carried on with the West Indies, the Baltic, and the an, and 
coastwise with London and other ports ; and there is an active 
especially of whiting aud hake, The imports are timber and We 
India produce; the exports, manganese to Seotland, wool to Hi 
and lead to London and Bristol. There are an extensive sail-cloth 
manufactory, a sugar refinery, a glass-house, a very large me 
fs 


distilleries, and a starch factory. Granite, slate, limestone, and 
are quarried in the neighbourhood. The limestone or marble 
Oreston quarries, on the shore of Catwater, op to Plymouth, 
was the material chiefly employed for the . Near these 
quarries is an iron bridge of five elliptical arches over Catwater, built 
at the expense of the Earl of Morley. A floating crosses 
the Hamoaze between Devonport and Torpoint at short intervals — 
throughout the day, and conveys the mail carriages, horses, _ 
and passengers. A railway from Sutton Pool, 24 miles long, connects 
Plymouth with Prinee Town, on Dartmoor, There are bee bry 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday; and fairs in April and November. 
A county court is held in Plymouth. Races are annually held in a — 
meadow near the town, and a regatta in the Sound. re are an 
hospital for merchant seamen, a public dispensary, an eye infirmary, 
and several other oe i dodkyenee, seid te faniliarly 
Devonport contains the government do an iliarly 
called ‘The Dock,’ its name having been, till 1824, Plymouth Dock. 
It is now the most important of the maritime ports in Devon- 
shire. The military and naval officers reside at Devonport. ‘The 
town owes its importance to a naval arsenal established here in 
the reign of William III. It was first fortified in the reign of 
George II., but the fortifications have since been considerably 
enlarged and improved. 5 
Devonport is bounded on the south and west hg mouth of the 
Tamer, and on the east by Stonehouse Creek. e streets are wide 
and regular, well paved, and lighted with gas; the footpaths are made 
of marble obtained in the neighbourhood. Fore-street is hed — 
from the east through a handsome gateway, with a fosse and a draw- — 
bridge, and forms a thoroughfare to the dockyard. A wall 12 feet in 
height, called ‘the king’s interior boundary wall,’ defends the town on — 
the north-east and south sides; and the heavy batteries on Mount Wise — 
protect the entrance from the sea. Without the wall is a line,or breast- 
work, with a fosse excavated in the solid rock from 12 to 20 feet deep. 
There are three gates in the line, the North-gate, the State-barrier, 
and the Stonehouse-gate. A chapel erected by government is in the 
dockyard. There are two chapels of ease at Devonport—St. rei "8, 
erected in 1771, and St. John’s, erected in 1799. The inh ts 
have access also to the dockyard chapel. There are places of worshi 
for Baptists, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Morayians. A 
classical school was established by subscription in 1821, and a 
school for boys in 1808. There is a school for girls, where abo 
100 are educated and clothed. The Baptists and Methodists have 
each their respective schools. A public dis; for this town and 
East Stonehouse was erected in 1815. There is a savings bank in the 
town, also one connected with the dockyard, and one entitled the 
Royal Naval Annuitant and Naval Savings Bank. markets on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays are well supplied Y 
of all kinds. There are in Devonport a small theatre, a s' 
library, and a spacious and elegant assembly-room at the Royal hotel, 
where balls are held. Water is brought from Dartmoor in a circuitous 
line of about 30 miles, to a reservoir on the north side of the tow? 
whence it is conveyed in pipes to the different houses. The town 
is a spacious and handsome building, with a Doric portico. It contains 
a county meeting-room, 75 feet by 40 feet, a watch-house, temporary 
prison, &c. Near it is a fluted column of the Doric order, to com- 
memorate the naming of the town in 1824. From the top of the 
column a splendid view of the harbour is obtained. The post-office, — 
the mechanics institute, and the public library are fine buildin gi 
To the south of the town are the houses of the port-admiral and tb 
governor, the telegraph establishment, and the Grand Parade, 
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‘one of the finest in the world, comprises an area of 
yard are the basin, constructed in the reign of 
\ sufficiently capacious for the reception of 
as six building-slips, and three other docks, one 
ee eee ate ee O88 foot, and. A SS ans 
: ing-slips are roofed over with sheet-iron, copper, or 
Sectety ares basin or dock has been for several 
in progress of construction. In the anchor-smithery Nasmyth’s 
is employed in the forging of anchors. The ‘ rigging- 
i edifice 480 feet in length, and three stories 

th; it forms one side of a quadrangle, the whole of the buildings in 
h are entirely composed of stone and iron. The rope-houses are 
tone i long, parallel to each other, and two 


25 inches. 
annual consumption of hemp for the 
&c., is still very considerable. 


. Barry, embrace an extent of quay or wharfage 
amounting to 1570 feet, and in the north basin to 
feet. The area included is 72 acres. 
was enfranchised by the Reform Act in 1832, and since 
has returned two members to the rial Parliament. 
e town of Devon- 


the entrance-gatewny is a 
. in Portland stone, upwards of 13 feet 
Seemed tyr open coerus enleh 
open co 
The area inclosed is about 


by two steam-engines ; 
E machinery, with 12 ovens; an oatmeal-mill ; and 

> wheat-drying milla. There are in Stonehouse three churches of 

the Establishment for Independents, Buptists, and other 
z Infant schools; and schools for boys ahd 


with the towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse 
towns of Stoke Damerel and Morice Town ; and several im- 
are in the neighbourhood. The land and river 


ingly picturesque, and the sea-view is singularly 


; Mowtserrat.] 


river Plym, in 50° 23/ N. lat., 4° 4’ 
Plymouth, and 213 miles W.S.W. 
from The popu of the parish in 1861 was 2815. The 
in the archdeaconry of Totnes and diocese 

« PSlrapton Poor-Law Union contains 19 parishes 
and an area of 75,569 acres, and a oy yore in 1851 
priory was founded at Plympton St. Mary during the 

of the Saxon kings. The parish church, which 
cemetery of the priory, ly built by 
of the Conqueror, and of Exeter. 
ly in the perpendicular style; some portions are 

date. There are two Nationals schools. Plympton 
nion workhouse is a large building in the Elizabethan 


“‘PLYMPTON ST, MAURICE, PLYMPTON EARLE, or EARL’S 
YMPTON, Devonshire, a municipal borough and market-town, and 


: ’ 
ne of the ancient towns, adjoins Plympton St. Mary on the 
It is gored by @ mayor, recorder, and eight aldermen. 
is a in the archdeaconry of Totnes and 
of ¥ 


character; the chancel is decorated. 
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4 miles N.E. 


Tent 


of the inhabitants are engaged in 
the first Monday in each month ; 


sented by himself, adorned the guildhall till a few years back, when it 
was sold by the corporation. 

PO, a river of Italy, called Padus and Eridanus by the Romans, rises 
from two springs in about 44° 40’ N. lat., 7° E. long., on the eastern 
side of Monte Viso [Axps], about 6000 feet above the sea, Flowing 
first east and then north-east through a deep valley called Val d’Oro, 
the Po receives on its left bank the Chisone and other streams from 
the valleys of Pignerol; and on its right bank the Vraita, the Maira, 
and the Grana, which, rising in the recesses of the Maritime Alps, flow 
in a north-east direction, and join the Po in succession above the town 
of Carignano, whence the river flows nearly due north to Turin through 
a broad yalley bounded by the offsets of the Cottian Alps on the west, 
and the hills of Monferrato on the east. Passing Turin, where it is 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge, the Po receives on its left bank 
the Dora Riparia from the valley of Susa and Mont Cenis, and after- 
wards the Stura from the valley of Lanzo, a romantic district among 
the Alps north-west of Turin. The river now inclines to the north- 
east, receives the Orca from the north, and passing by the town of 
Chivasso, turns to the east, or east-by-south, in which general direction 
it continues to flow for the rest of its course to the sea, making how- 
ever numerous windings. Below Chivasso the Po receives from the 
north the Dora Baltea, with all the drainage of the valley of Aosta; 
and about thirty miles farther the Sesia, a considerable stream, which 
rises in the glaciers of Morte Rosa, and which, after draining the Val- 
Sesia, an alpine valley, enters the plain of Vercelli, receives the Cervo 
and other streams, and after a course of about ninety miles enters the 
Po below the town of Casale. The Po here makes a bend to the south, 
but on reaching Valenza resumes its eastern course, In all its course 
from Carignano to Valenza, for a length of nearly eighty’ miles, the 
Po received no affluents of any importance on its right bank, being 
skirted all along on that side by the hills of Monferrato, owing to 
which the river describes a kind of semicircle. But to the south of 
those hills, and between them and the Ligurian Apennines, flows the 
Tanaro, a large stream which rises near Ormea in the Maritime Alps, 
and, flowing northward, receives the Ellero, Pesio, and Gesso, and the 
Stura from Cuneo (Stura is the name of several rivers of Piedmont); 
and after passing by Cheraseo and Alba it then turns to the east, 
receiving the drainage of the hills of Lower Monferrato on one side, 
and of the Ligurian Apennines on the other. The Tanaro flows by Asti, 
the principal town of Monferrato, receives the Belbo from the south, 
and farther on the Bormida, swelled by the Orba from the mountains of 
La Bocchetta; after which it flows through the plains of Alessandria 
and Marengo, and enters the Po about eight miles below Valenza, 
after a tortuous course of about 150 miles, in which it describes a 
segment of a circle nearly parallel to that described by the Po, being 
separated from the latter river by the hills of Lower Monferrato. 

After receiving the Tanaro the Po continues its course in an easterly 
direction thro’ the wide plain of Lombardy, receiving on its right 
or southern bank the Scrivia from Tortona and the Staffora from 
Voghera, and on its left or northern bank the Agogna and the Ter- 


doppio from Novara. Between Voghera and Piacenza several offsets 
of Ligurian ines approach close to the southern bank of the 
Po, whose only afiluent of any importance from that quarter is the 


Trebbia, a mountain torrent which swells greatly in the rainy season, 
but is shallow in time of drought. The northern feeders of the Po 
east of the Tanaro are deep perennial rivers, being fed by the glaciers 
of the Alps; but the southern e more of the nature of torrents, 
being chiefly supplied by the rains which fall in the Apennines. 

Ticino is ove of the principal affluents of the Po. It issues out 
of several small lakes near the summit of the St. Gothard, flows 
through the canton of Ticino, and enters the Lake Maggiore, out of 
which it issues again at Sesto, whence it flows for sixty miles through 
the great plain, marking the boundary between the Austrian and 
Sardinian territories. It passes by Pavia, and enters the Po a few 
miles below that city. The Ticino is a very rapid river, but is navig- 
able in the lower part of its course, East of the Ticino the Po receives 
the Lambro, swelled by the Olona, the river of Milan; and lower down 
the Adda, a deep and rapid stream, which is the outlet of the Lake of 
Como, and is swelled by the Brembo and the Serio from the mountains 
of Bergamo. [AppA.] East of the Adda runs the Oglio, a considerable 
river, which rises in Valcamonica on the borders of the Valtelina, 
forms the little lake Iseo, and, issuing out of it at Sernico, receives 
the Mella from Brescia, and the Chiese (which is the outlet of the Lake 
of Idro), and enters the Po above Borgoforte. The Oglio is navigable 
by large boats below Pontevico, Its whole course, from its source to 
its confluence, is about 140 miles. Proceeding to the eastward, the 
next great affluent of the Po is the Mincio, an important river, which 
is the outlet of the Lake of Garda, and with it forms a geographical 
division between the Milanese territory, or Lombardy proper, and the 


is | old Venetian territories. The Mincio, after issuing out of the lake at 


Peschiera, forms the lagoons in the middle of which lies Mantova. 
Below Mantova it is navigable for large boats down to its confluence 
with the Po near Governolo. 

The Po below Piacenza receives on its southern bank the following 
rivers, or rather torrents, which rise in the Apennines :—The Nura, a 
small stream ; the Taro, a larger river, which rises in the mountains 
of Pontremoli, and after a course of about sixty-five miles enters the 
Po above Casal Maggiore; the Parma and Lenza, two small streams in 
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the state of Parma; the Crostolo, a small stream which by 
Guastalla; the Secchia, a considerable river which crosses the duchy 
of Modena, and enters the Po a few miles below the confluence of the 
Mincio (the Secchia is navigable for boats up to Pontebasso, near 
Modena); the Panaro, called Scoltenna in the upper part of its course, 
which rises at the foot of Mount Cimone near the frontiers of Tus- 
cany, crosses the duchy of Modena and part of the papal province of 
Perrara, and after a tortuous course of nearly 100 miles enters the Po 
below Bondeno, The Panaro is navigable for 30 miles above its con- 
fluence with the Po, The Panaro is the last affluent of the Po from 
the south ; but on the north bank, below the confluence of the Mincio, 
various canals bring into the Po part of the waters of the Adige, and 
the drainage of the marshy country which lies between the two rivers. 
The Po in former times passed south of Ferrara, but after the flood 
of 1152 the main stream its bed, and it now passes about 
three miles north of Ferrara. About twenty miles lower down, near 
the river divides into two branches, The left, or northern 
one, which is the larger, is called Maestra, or Po Grande, and also Po 
delle Fornaci; it enters the sea by several mouths, the principal of 
which, called Maestra, is always navigable by merchant vessels, The 
of its course from the point of bifurcation to the mouth is about 
twenty miles. The right, or southern branch, called Po d’Ariano, also 
divides into several mouths, the principal of which is called Po di Goro, 
and is likewise accessible to merchant vessels from the sea. The tide 
is only felt in a slight degree about seven or eight miles above the 
mouths, and it does not rise quite two feet, Small merchant vessels 
ascend the river as far as Lagoscuro, near Ferrara, Higher up the 
navigation is carried on by boats of the burden of sixty tons as far as 
Cremona in all seasons, and higher up as far as Casale in Piedmont, 
except in times of great drought. Above Casale the Po is only navig- 
able for srnall boats or rafts, ‘The whole course of the river, including 
its windings, is reckoned at about 450 miles. 

The width of the bed of the Po, from the confluence of the Ticino 
to its bifurcation, is from 1200 to 1800 feet. The depth of water 
varies from 12 to 36 feet. The periodical floods take place in the 
summer months, in consequence of the melting of the snows in the 
Alps, but extraordinary floods occur at other seasons also after great 
rains. From the confluence of the Ticino to its mouth, a distance of 
about 200 miles, the fall in the bed of the river is about 300 feet of 
perpendicular height, The Po is not fordable below Turin, and has 
no bridge across it below that city. It is embanked from below 
Piacenza to the sea, to protect the country from inundations, The 
Etruscans are said to have first applied themselves to embank the 
Po, Near Ferrara, and below that town down to the wstuary of the 
Po, the ordinary level of the water in the river is higher than the 
country near its banks. The old bed of the Po, which runs south of 
the town of Ferrara, and which is still called Po di Ferrara, still 
receives some of the water of the great river by means of canals, but 
is chiefly filled by the water of the Reno, a rapid river which rises in 
the Tuscan Apennines, passes near Bologna, and after a course of 
above 70 miles joins the Po of Ferrara below that city. The Reno is 
vavigable for boats in the lower part of its course, but only in the 
winter and spring. The Po of Ferrara divides into two branches : 
the left or northern is called Po di Volano, from the name of the place 
where it enters the sea; the right or southern branch, called Po di 
Primaro, receives several rivers, or rather torrents, from the Tuscan 

i namely the Savena, Idice, Silora, Santerno, and Senio. 
The Podi Primaro enters the sea at Primaro a few miles north of 
Ravenna, The Lamone, which passes by Faenza, enters the sea by a 
separate mouth between Primaro and Ravenna. In ancient times the 
Lamone communicated with the Po, and Ravenna itself stood on an 
island in the delta of that river. The delta of the Po may now be 
considered as terminating on the south at Primaro: it extends to the 
northward as far as the mouth of the Adige at Brondolo near Chioggia, 
oo from Primaro about 40 miles in a direct line from north to 
sou 

The length of the basin of the Po, from the sources of the Dora 
Riparia at the foot of Mont Gendvre, which is its most western point, 
to the t est of the Po of Maestra, is 280 miles from west to 
east. width of the basin is about 140 miles from the Ligurian 
and Tuscan Apennines to the Alps of Switzerland and of the Tyrol. 
The area, if we include in it the whole course of the Adige, is near 
40,000 square miles, or about four-fifths of the area of England. The 
whole of Piedmont in its larger sense, Lombardy proper, Southern or 
Italian Tyrol, the western half of the Venetian territory, the Swiss 
eanton of Ticino, some districts of the canton of the. Grisons, the 
duchies of Parma and Piacenza, the papal legations of Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Ravenna, and that small part of Tuscany which extends 
along the northern slope of the Apennines and is called Romagna 
Gran-Ducale—all these countries belong to the basin of the Po. 

By a ye f concluded between Austria, Parma, and Modena in 
July, 1850, the navigation of the Po and its tributaries from the 
confluence of ok 0 oe the Adriatic was declared free. And it 
was proposed same time to carry on the navigation by a flotilla 
of Austrian steamers and steam tugs. ratte 

POCKLINGTON, Enst Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Pocklington, is situated 
In 53° 55’ N, lat., 0° 47’ W, long,, distant 16 miles E, by 8. from 
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“York, 212 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 228 miles by the 
Great Northern and North Midland railways, population of the 


town in 1851 was 2546. The living is a vi 


in the archdeaconry — 
of the East Riding and diocese of York. P. 


town is lighted with gas. The parish church is a plain structure, 
erected in the year 1252. There are places of worship for Inde- 
pendents, and Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, The Free Grammar 
school, founded in the 6th year of H VIIL, by John Dowman, 
LL.D., with which are connected five exhibitions at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has a revenue of about 900/, a year, and had 40 scholars’ 
in 1854. There are National schools, a literary institute, a news- 
room, an Odd Fellows’ hall, and a temperance hall. Petty sessions — 
and a county court are held in the town. The market is on F 
and large sheep and cattle fairs are held on March 7th, May 6th, — 
August 5th, and November 8th, and a statute fair on November 9th. — 
PODOLIA, te KAMEN ETY-PODOLSE, government of European asi 
PODOLIA, or a \ 
Russia, formerly a part of Poland, extends from 47° 25’ to 45" 
N. lat., 26° 20’ to 28° 50’ E. long. It is bounded N. by ge 2 


table-land of no t elevation, and is traversed by a branch _ 
Carpathians, which enters it from Galicia; but the most elevated ie 
of this chain are scarcely 500 feet above the level of the sea, and their — 
effect is chiefly to heighten the picturesque beauties of this fine 
rovince, The south-eastern parts, which formerly belonged to the 
kraine, are sandy, and form a kind of steppe. The province is well — 
watered. The Dniester, which is the principal river, flows indeed only 
along the frontier towards Bessarabia, but most of the small rivers — 
run into it. The second — river is the Bug. There are 
numerous small meres in western part of the province, but no 


€8. a, 
The climate is mild and in general very healthy; there are scarcely 
any endemic disorders, except the Plica Polonica, which hbk Piigers 
remain endemic as long as the uncleanliness of the and 
Poles continues, The soil of Podoliais proverbially fruitful. In addition 
to all kinds of corn, hemp, flax, tobacco, and hops are cultivated. The 


ductive. The mineral products are saltpetre, stone for building, F 
gypsum, and alabaster. Education is very limited. ‘The schools are 
few in number. Most of the inhabitants are of the Greek religion. 
The population of the province in 1846 was 1,703,000. 

The principal town is Kaminicc, the capital of the province, on the 
river Smotriza, at a short distance from its junction with the Dniester. 
It was formerly the most important fortress in Poland, but is now 
deprived of its fortifications; it consists of the upper town, of the 
lower, which is well built, and several suburbs, Te has a very fine 
cathedral, a gymnasium, some manufactories and trade, and 16,000 
inhabitants, half of whom are Jews, The other principal towns are 
the capitals of the circles (12 in all), but none of these are of great 
pin Pisa Mohilew alone has 7000 inhabitants, a silk manufactory 
and some trade, 5 . ° 

PODSCHINSKI. [Niscunet-Novaorop.] 

POGGY ISLAND, [Nassau Isuanps.] 

POINT COUPE. [Lourstana.] 

POINT-DE-GALLE. [Crynon.] 

POISSY. [Surnz-n1-O1sz,] 

POITIERS, a town in France, capital of the department of Vienne. 
is situated on a rocky hill on the left bank of the Clain, a feeder of 
the Vienne, in 46° 34’ 55" N. lat., 0° 20’ 31" E. long., at an elevation 
of 387 feet above the sea, 211 miles by railway S.S.W. from Paris, 
through Orléans and Tours, and had 25,818 inhabitants in the commune 
in 1851. It is one of the oldest towns in France, and occupies the 
site of Lemonum, the chief town of the Pictones, which is mentioned 
by Julius Cesar (‘ Bell. Gall.’ iii, 11; vii. 75; viii. 26), and which after- 
wards took the name of Pictones, or Pictavi, whence a rs 
names Poitiers for the town and Poitou for the province are to be 
derived. Upon the downfal of the Roman empire, the town was 

illaged of the Vandals, a.p. 410; it subsequently came into the 
ands of the Visigoths, from whom it was taken by the Franks, The 
neighbourhood of Poitiers has been the field of three of the greatest 
and most decisive battles ever fought in France—the defeat of the 
Visigoths under Alaric 4.0. 607 by Clovis and his Franks at Vouillé, 


POITOU. 
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ge URES anit coritios vr tos Penson sennanael 
d-el-Rahman, under the walls ‘oitiers by the Franks, comman 
; Martel a.p. 732; and the victory of the Black Prince at 
8000 English and Gascon soldiers in 1356, over an army 


e head 
50,000 French troops under Jean IL, who was taken in the action. 
Ces oc cherper pt of Guienne to Henry Plantagenet, Poitiers 
into the of the English kings, who held it till 1204, when 
it was wrested from them by Philippe Auguste. By the treaty of 
Bretigny in 1360 it was ceded to England, but it reverted to France 
in 1372, by the voluntary surrender of the townsmen to Charles V. 
‘or 14 years, while the ish were masters of the greatest part of 
nce, Charles VII. kept his court and parliament in Poitiers, and 
i additions were then made to the extent of the town. During 
ligious wars it was taken from the Huguenots by the Catholics, 
was the scene of great cruelties; Admiral Coligny made an 

cessful attempt to retake it in 1569. 
rs is inclosed by old turreted walls pierced by six gates, four 
hich open on bridges over the Clain. The space within the walls 
ises large gardens and orchards, so that the extent of the place 
ch greater than the population would lead one to suppose. The 
are mostly narrow and steep ; a few of them have been widened 
modernised of late years; the leading thoroughfares are well 
d and furnished with sidepaths for foot passengers. On the 
e it is an irregular ill-built place, with houses mostly old, lum- 
and inconvenient, squares small and mean ; yet its position 
hillslope above the winding river, and its public buildings, 
their antiquity, give Poitiers a picturesque and inter- 
ppearance, The most remarkable structure is the cathedral 
¢, which was commenced by the English Henry IL, in 
finished till 1379. The western front, which is flanked 
but graceful towers, presents three ificent portals of 
rea and richly deco the central one being surmounted 
a handsome rose window. The interior, consisting of choir, nave, 
aisles, is 323 feet long, 99 feet wide, and 96 feet high; in the choir 
are 70 of carved woodwork, which date from the 13th century. 
other remarkable churches are—the church of Sainte-Radegonde, 
with a crypt and nave, which date from the 12th century; the church 
of Montierneuf, which belonged to a Benedictine abbey and was 
finished in 1096; the church of Notre-Dame, a Byzantine structure, 
which, dating partly from the 9th, partly from the 11th century, is 
) eee of archwologists for its magnificent portal, and the 
, 


del multiplicity of its sculptured ornaments; the church of 
3 what remains of the ancient basilica of St.-Hilaire 


Besides the collection of antiquities, Poitiers has a 
of 25,000 volumes, a cabinet of natural history, a 
, and a departmental nursery. Of Roman structures 

i some of an aqueduct to the south of 
within the walls the ruins of a vast amphitheatre, which 
‘oitiers gives title to a bishop, whose see is formed by the depart- 
ts of Deux-Sdvres and Vienne; it is the seat of a High Court, 
which has jurisdiction over the departments of Charente-Inférieure, 
| Deux-Sévres, Vendée, and Vienne. It has a University-Academy, 
which embraces within its limits the departments just mentioned and 
those of Charente, Indre, Indre-et-Loire, and Haute-Vienne. Con- 
_ tected with the University-Academy, there are in the town a faculty 
of law, a secondary school of medicine, and a national college, The 
other institutions of the town are tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a consultative chamber of manufactures, a free architec- 
tural and drawing school, and several literary, scientific, artistic, and 


_ The chief manufactures are coarse woollen-cloth, blankets, hosiery, 
; vinegar, leather, and dressed skins. The trade in 
and in seeds, wheat, wine, hemp, flax, wax, honey, hides, 
and dressed goose-skins, with the down on for furriers, is considerable. 
ape de la France ; Annuaire pour [An 1854.) 

TOU, a province of France which now forms the departments 
Vienne, Deux-Sévres, and Vendée, was bounded N. by Anjou and 

E. by Touraine, Berri, and Marche, S. by Saintonge and 
and W. by the Ocean. It was divided into Haut-Poitou and 
BaePoitou, which had Poitiers and Fontenay for their — 
capitals. Poitou is tho country of the Celtic Pictones. Under the 
Roman empire it formed part of Aquitania Secunda; it was invaded 
4 ely by the Vandals, the Visigoths, and the Franks; and was 
under the sway of the last, governed by its own counts, or dukes, until 
it fell into the hands of the English on the marriage of Henry Plan- 
rs to Eleanor of Guienne in 1152. Conquered by Philippe Auguste 
im 1294, it was ceded to the English by the treaty of Bretigny in 1360; 
ra finally reanited to the crown of France in 1375 by Charles VL. 

fhe inhabitants of the province were called Poitevins. 

POL-DE-LEON, 8ST. [Fivisrtar.] 


POL, ST. [Pas-pz-Caais.] 

POLA. [Isrria.] 

POLAND, a portion of the once powerful kingdom of the Jagellons, 
which now constitutes a vice-royalty and forms an integral part of the 
Russian empire. It consists chiefly of a large quadrangular territory, 
from the north-eastern angle of which a long narrow tract, forming 
part of the government of Augustovo, projects to the northward, the 
whole lying between 50° 4’ and 55° 5’ N. lat., 17° 30’ and 24° 20’ E, 
long. The narrow projection extends between 53° 20’ to 55° N. lat., 
being about 120 miles in length, its breadth varying from 20 to 50 
miles, The mean breadth of the quadrangular portion, from east to 
west, is above 200 miles, and its length from north to south about the 
same. The area of Poland, as we have defined it, is 49,091 square 
miles. The population in 1851 was stated te be 4,851,639, among 
whom were 563,970 Jews, 291 Mahometans, and 162 gipsies. The 
viceroyalty forms a vast solid projection, extending westward from the 
Bug to the frontier of Germany, and separating Austria from Prussian 
Poland. It is bounded N. by East and West Prussia, E. and N.E, 
by the Russian provinces of Wilna, Grodno, and Volhynia, S. by 
Galicia, which includes the suppressed republic of Cracow, and W, by 
Prussian Silesia and Posen. ‘The Bug, the Narew, and the Niemen 
ran along the eastern boundary, and the Vistula to its junction with 
the San along the south, From the junction the Vistula sweeps 
through the centre of the country, passing Warsaw and leaving the 
viceroyalty at its north-western extremity a little above the Prussian 
town of Thorn. The Prosna, a feeder of the Warta, a tributary of the 
Oder, forms a large part of the western boundary. 

Soil and Surface—Though Poland is generally considered a perfect 
level, the surface exhibits considerable diversity, and some districts 
rise many hundred feet higher than others. The northern bounda: 
of Poland runs over the southern declivity of that swell of hig! 
ground which must be considered as the southern limit of the plain 
of the Baltic, and which, beginning west of the western corner of that 
sea, and between it and the North Sea, extends eastward, at a varying 
distance from its shores, to the heights of Waldai and the source of 
the Wolga, into the centre of Russia. The most elevated parts of the 
surface of this tract (300 to 500 feet above the sea) are interspersed 
with numerous lakes, and some districts are literally dotted with them, 
Though the soil is sandy, the abundant moisture by which it is 
saturated for a great part of the year imparts to it a moderate 
degree of fertility, and it produces tolerable crops of rye, buckwheat, 
barley, and oats, The southern declivity of the swell is still more 
gentle. The river Bug in its western course is probably not more 
than 300 feet above the sea-level, so that in a distance of more than 
50 miles the country hardly descends 150 feet. Hence the rivers in 
many parts have a sluggish course, not being able to carry off the 
great supply of water in spring-time, and a considerable portion of 
the adjacent lowlands is inundated at that period. Several large 
tracts along the Bug, Narew, and Bobr remain under water for the 
greatest part of thesummer. A large portion of this region is covered 
with woods ; the most common tree is pine. - 

The most southern districts of Poland, the greater part of the 
rovinces of Cracow and Sandomir, and that portion of Lublin which 
ies between the rivers Vistula and Wieprz, are hilly, and rise in some 

places to a considerable elevation, The surface of the Vistula above 
Sandomir is about 600 feet above the sea-level. At no great distance 
from the banks of the river the country rises with a steep ascent until 
it has attained an elevation of more than 1000 feet, which may be 
considered the mean height of nearly the whole country between the 
Vistula and Pilica, with the exception of some tracts along the banks 
of the first-mentioned river. The country between the Vistula and 
Wieprz has a less elevation, though it is not less hilly. In the wide 
valleys of this hilly region the soil, though somewhat sandy, is of 
excellent quality, and yields good crops of excellent wheat. 

The country which extends from the hilly region to the banks of 
the rivers Bug and Vistula, where they flow westward, and to the 
western boundary line of Poland, may be considered level, as the 
highest ground, which runs in a south-eastern and north-western 
direction, hardly rises more than from 200 to 300 feet above the low 
tracts along the rivers, and the slopes are long and very gentle. The . 
more elevated parts of these higher grounds contain large tracts of 
sand, nearly without vegetation: in other places they are covered 
with heath, and here and there some swamps occur, but they are not 
of great extent. The slopes have a more fertile soil, but even there 
the crops of rye and oats are scanty. In the vicinity of the rivers 
fertile tracts are numerous, especially on the low lands along their 
banks; but in some places, and more especially along the banks of 
the Worta, these tracts are so low, that the soil is wet nearly all the 
year round, and they serve only as pasture-ground in the latter part 
of the summer and the beginning of the autumn, A large portion of 
this region also is covered with pine foresta. 

Climate—The range of the temperature is above 100 degrees in 
the course of the year. The summers are generally very hot, the 
thermometer rising to above 90° under the influence of the south- 
eastern wind, which blows from the steppes of Southern Russia; but 
these winds are not frequent,.and when succeeded by north-western 
winds, the thermometer in a few hours sinks 15 degreea, ‘The winters 
are very cold, the thermometer generally descends to 10° below zero, 
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and sometimes to 15° and even 18°. The country is usually frozen 
and covered with snow for four or five months, 

The most considerable Cy the Niémen and Viale nee ; 
Visruta}, which are navi for large river barges as far as they 
drain P and flow A nany its boundary-lines. The Vistula receives 
from the east the Wiepraz and Bug, which latter river is joined several 
tiles above its mouth by the Narew, The two last-mentioned rivers 
are navigable to a considerable distance; the Narew to the town of 
Lomaza, and the Bug to Terespol, opposite the Russian town of Brzesc 
Liteweki. From the west the Vistula receives the o' Pilica, which 
is navigable in the lower of its course, to no great 
» A from ita mouth. The pode Warta, an affluent of the Oder, 
which drains the most western part of the viceroyalty, begins to be 
navigable above Kolo, and the Bresna, an affluent of the Warta, above 
Kalisch. The last-mentioned river forms for the greater part of its 
course the boundary-line between Poland and Prussia. Lakes are most 
numerous in the north-eastern district, but not of great extent. The 
largest lake, that of Goplo, which is about 10 miles long, lies on the 
north-western boundary-line, The larger and wider part of it belongs 
to Prussia. 

Productiona.—Though Poland is not distinguished by fertility, it 
produces more grain, flax, hemp, and tobacco than are required for its 
consumption, and it exports these articles to other countries, Wheat 
is abundant only in the hilly southern region; the principal species of 
grain which are cultivated in the other parts of the kingdom are rye, 
oats, and buckwheat; barley is also grown, but less extensively. 
Leguminous plants are much valued, and their cultivation attended 
to. Horses and cattle are of inferior size, but rather numerous; and 
cattle, as well as hides and tallow, are articles of export. Hogs also 
are numerous, and bacon to a considerable amount is exported. 
Sheep and goats are less abundant, though some parts of the country 
are well adapted for sheep-walks; the wool is coarse, and little of it 
is exported. : 

As a considerable part of the country is still covered with forests, 
timber constitutes an important article of export. The forests consist 
of oak, ash, lime-trees, and birch, but chiefly of pine and fir, In those 

where the lime-trees are numerous the forests swarm with wild 

and the excellent honey which is obtained from them is sent to 
the neighbouring countries. Wild animals are numerous, especially 
wolves, Bears and lynxes have become rather rare, as well as the 
beaver, ermine, and elk; but deer, foxes, martens, polecats, badgers, 
and weasels are still very common. 

Several metals and minerals are abundant in the hilly region. 
Among the metallic ores are those of silver, iron, copper, lead, and 
wine, Rock-salt, marble, and coral are met with. The principal 
exports—corn, wool, oil, seeds, timber, and zinc—are sent down the 
Vistula and shipped at Danzig. A considerable portion also of the 
surplus produce of Poland is ordinarily absorbed by Austria. Accord- 
ing to an official return for the year 1851, the exports through Prussia 
amounted to 4,015,871 silver rubles; to Austria, 1,373,537 silver rubles, 
The total value of the imports in 1851 was 9,403,792 silver rubles; 
they comprise wine, tobacco, spices, salt, metals, manufactured goods, 
colonial produce, &c, The custom-house receipts in 1852 were 
1,423,549 rubles. Since January Ist 1851 the customs’ line between 
Poland and Russia has been abolished, and along the whole of the 
western frontier a strict military cordon has been established, with 
stations at every half mile distance, and sentinels pacing between the 
stations night and day, The manufactures of Poland, which were 
very flourishing before the insurrection of 1830, comprise woollen- 
cloth, merinos, flannel, hosiery, shawls, carpets, cotton tissues, and 
twist, chiefly at Lody and Lublin; some linen and plain silk, leather, 
paper, beet-root sugar, beer, distilled spirits (chiefly from potatoes), 
glass, &c, The most important branch of industry is the manufacture 
of metals, especially iron and zinc. Almost all the mines are in the 
southern part of the viceroyalty. Pit-coal is found in connection with 
the iron-ores, and it is used extensively in the iron blast-furnaces and 
in the zinc smelting-works, There are cast-iron foundries and establish- 
inents for the manufacture of machinery and agricultural implements 
at Warsaw, which is famous for its musical instruments, carpets, and 


_ carriages. Steam machinery is used in several of the factories, in the 


tines, and in some of the flour-mills, A railway runs from Warsaw 
to the Austrian line from Cracow to Vienna. 

The great majority of the inhabitants are Catholics (they numbered 
3,400,000 in 1838), who used to be governed by an archbishop 

Warsaw) and seven other bishops. The Catholics, it is said, have 

greatly persecuted in recent times, Of the eight sees only one, 

that of Lublin, is at present filled; all the others are managed by 

administrators, The Russo-Greek Christians, who numbered 100,000 

in 1838, have an archbishop of Warsaw. There were also in that year 
about 150,000 Lutherans and about 10,000 Calvinists, 

Divisions.—The kingdom of Poland is divided into eight provinces, 
which were formerly called way wodships. 

1. Cracow, or Krakow, so called after the ancient capital of Poland, 
lies between 50° 8’ and 51° N, lat, 19° and 21° 16’ E, long. It is 
bounded N.W. by Kalisch, N. and E. by Sandomir, 8. by Galicia, and 
W. by Prussian Silesia. Its area is 4057 square miles; the population 
is about 438,361. The Vistula separates it from Galicia; it is traversed 
by the Nida, a feeder of the Vistula, and has in it the sources of the 


Pilica, It is traversed by a low senge feos the 
There are some tracts of excellent 
valuable minerals, especially iron. ee chief town, U 


Charles 
of Sweden defeated the Poles and Saxons near this town in 17( 
Chenciny, with a castle on a lofty bill, and lead- and silver-mines. 
the vicinity, has 2500 inhabitants, Slawkow, on the river Biala, and 
on the Warsaw railway, which traverses the west of the province, has 
2000 inhabitants, Zarki, N. of Slawkow, has iron-mines and 2800 
inhabitants. The province of Krakow is called Kielce by the 
Russians, from its present capital. ve, 
2. Sandomir is situated between 50° 25’ and 51° 50’ N. lat., 19° 50” 
and 22° E. long, It is bounded N.W. by Masovia, N.E. by Podlachia, 
E. by Lublin, 8, by Galatia and Cracow, and W. by Kalisch, Its 
is 5230 square miles; and the population 420,909. — Vistula 
divides it from Podlachia, Lublin, and Galicia; the Pilica, a feeder of 
the Vistula, from Masovia and Kalisch, The face of the country is 
undulating, and there are here and there some mountains forests, 
with traets of very rich fertile soil. Radom, the chief town, on ul 
river Radomka, has a Piarist college, a ium, and 37) 
ants. Sandomir, on the Vistula, in south of the 


ancient castle on a steep rock, which was razed 
There are here a collegiate church, four convent churches, asynag) 
and a gymnasium, Opoczno, on the Drzewica, a feeder of the 
has an ancient castle and 3500 inhabitants. Opatow, on the Op 
(which enters the Vistula nearly opposite the mouth of eee 
riggs cme and pleasant oes int boa enee al and Pa 
other chur a synagogue, and 2500 i itants, a : 
well-built walled town on the Czarna, with a suburb. It ‘ 
3000 inhabitants, who haye manufactures of cloth, woollens, ; 
stockings. .. (Ce 
3. Kalisz, the most westerly province, lies between 50° 40 and 
52° 35’ N, lat., 17° 40’ and 20° E, long. It is bounded N. and W. by — 
Posen, E, by Masovia and Sandomir, 8. by Cracow, and 8.W. by 
Silesia, The area is 6573 square miles; population, 656,148, 
province has mountains in the south an ins and forests 


between two arms of the Prosna, in a marshy valley surrounded : 
hills. Most of the houses are built of stone, the streets broad and 
well payed, and some of them planted with trees. Pata a cee 
amounts to 15,000, of whom 2500 are Jews. There are five "4 
Catholic churches, one Lutheran church, a cathedral, and six convents, — 
Among the public institutions are several schools and three hospitals, 
Woollen-cloth and linen are manufactured here, and there are several 
tanneries. Petrikau, 89 miles by railway S.W. from Warsaw, has 
seven Roman Catholic churches, a Lutheran church, a a 
handsome town-hall, and 4276 inhabitants. Konin, on the Warta, has — 
a great manufactory of woollen-cloth and 3600 inhabitants, Sieradz, — 
on the Warta, has 2650 inhabitants. Wielun has 3000 inhabitants, 
who manufacture some woollen-cloth. Czenstochaw, 148 miles by rail- 
way S.W. from Warsaw, lies at the foot of the Klarenberg, on which 
there is a celebrated convent of St. Paul the Hermit, which was 
formerly fortified : population, including Old Czenstochau, 5000. 
4, Lublin, the most south-eastern part of the viceroyalty, is com- 
posed of the circles of Lublin, Chelm, Josefow, and Zamoski, which 
formerly belonged to Galicia, and were ceded by Austria in 1810 to 
the then duchy of Warsaw. It lies between 50° 17’ and 51° 43’ 
N. lat, 21° 45’ and 24° 7’ E. long., comprising an area of 6455 
square miles, with a population of 530,190. It is bounded N. by 
Podlachia, E. by Volhynia, 8. by Galicia, and W. by Sandomir. The 
Vistula separates it from Sandomir, the Bug from Volhynia, and the 
Wieprz (which flows through it) for some distance from i 
This province has extensive forests, and in some parts morasses, but 
likewise contains tracts of good arable land, and pasturage with a fine 
breed of cattle, There are no metals except bog-iron. atti 
The principal towns in the cirele of Lublin, besides the capital 
({Lusi1y] are the following: Zubartow, on the Wieprz, has a fine 
castle, three churches, a Capuchin convent, and 8200 inhabitants, 
Kurow, on the Kurowka, has a fine palace of Count Potocki, two 
churches, aud 1920 inhabitants. In 1816 a mineral spring was disco- 
vered, the waters of which resemble those of Pyrmont: , OD 
the Vistula, in the north-west of the province, was once the 
of Prince Czartoryski, whose splendid palace, with its library of 60,000 
volumes, many manuscripts, a collection of rare Polish antiquities, 
and countless treasures of art, was celebrated throughout Europe. The 
rae me the poy oar eee The Russians laid the whole waste in 
, during the ill- Polish revolution. Zamosz, a very strong 
fortress on the Wieprz, was founded in 1588 by John — after 
his victory over the archduke Maximilian of Austria. houses 
were built in the Italian style; and a high school with a considerable 


; ry was founded in 1605. On the partition of Poland, it fell to the 

__ share of Austria. In 1820 the Russian government bought the town and 

irons from Count Stanislaus Zamoyski, who received for it above 

estates zy to the state. Hereupon the place was still more 

ngly fortified, and was deprived of its extensive suburbs. It has 

ho ‘still above 5000 inhabitants, with the fine palace of Count 

: an arsenal, four churches, the town-hall, two convents, and 

tre. Hrubieszow, situated on an island in the Hulzwa, a small 

of the —— three churches, a convent, and 3900 inhabitants. 

Di: , on Wieprz and a lake, is a walled town; it has an old 
Panay torn 
college, 


several churches, and 2952 inhabitants, among whom 
Chelin~ has a castle on a high hill, several churches, 

aris' @ gymnasium, and 2000 inhabitants. 
2 Plock lies between 52° 15’ and 53° 30’ N. lat., 18° 45’ and 22° 35’ 
.long. It is bounded S. by the Bug and the Vistula, E. by the 
enz; the Narew flows through it. In some parts there are 
of the finest arable land and meadows, in others extensive forests 
marshes. It is bounded N. and W. by Prussia, E. by Augustowo, 
S. by Podlachia and Masovia. The area is 6411 square miles. 


2 ee ten Plock is the capital. [Prock.] Pultusk 
e Narew is a bishop’s see, and has a palace, a cathedral, 


se churches, several suppressed monasteries, a synagogue, and 
mnasium. The population is 3760. Wyszogrod on the Vistula 


3500 i i of whom 1500 are Jews. Modlin at the confluence 
Mf the Bog and the Vistula has always been a strong fortress, but 
the insurrection of 1830 a new fortress of the first rank has been 


6. Mazovia is situated between 51° 30’ and 52° 55’ N. lat., 18° and 
Ez — It is bounded N. by Plock, E. by Podlachia, S. by San- 
domir, W. and Posen. Its area is 7646 square miles. 
sides of the Vistula, which flows through it, and 
a rich fertile soil, which is well cultivated in 
of the capital, and it also contains extensive 
Warsaw the capital of the viceroyalty is within Masovia, but 
inet government. Lowicz on the Bzura has 6700 

an ancient castle, a cathedral, and three other churches, a 
four convents, and a seminary for schoolmasters. The 
are partly employed in the manufacture of linen and in 
hing wax. There are two annual horse and cattle fairs, where a 
deal of business is done. Tomaszow, a new manufacturing town 
t the confluence of the Wolborka and the Pilica, has im t manu- 
stures of woollens, cotton, and iron, a considerable trade, and 8000 
habitants. Alerandrowo, a newly established manufacturing town, 
ith manufactures of woollen cloths, has $200 inhabitants. Ozockow on 
also manufactories of woollen cloth, and the population 
near 8000. Kutno is a flourishing town, with 4000 


prz; on the south-east there are numerous small 
teeter A promos marshes and os hed it is 
7 good agricultural country, rich in corn, pulse, cattle, honey, 
and wax; but a considerable gortite is still in sexy uncultivated 
Siedlec, the capital, is a regularly built town, with a palace and 
beautiful several churches, a gymnasium, and 4420 inhabitants. 
, Lukow, and Wlodawa have each above 3000 inhabit- 
the Wieprz has an elegant town-hall, a beautiful church, 
in the English style, and 2000 inhabitants. 
has a fine palace and park, and 3586 inhabitants. 
q eee wr oe lt town on the Ina, 4340 inhabitants, A large 
P - of was one’, into the government of ae i 
iid is now incorporated with Gnopxo. The remaining portion here 
led Pi was sometimes called Siedlec, or Siedlce, from its 
ch Snag’ which was the scene of severe fighting in the insurrection 
8.4 Ties between 52° 40’ and 55° 5’ N. lat., 21° 25’ and 
‘2? 15 bag the north and east lie the governments of Vilna 
and Grodno, which it is se chiefly by the Niemen, Bobr, 
and Narew; on the south is government of Plock, and on the 
‘west Eastern Prussia. The length of this government is about 170 
‘mil is about 65 miles in its greatest breadth. Its area is 7237 
. ~ so miles ; its population is 622,195. It abounds in small 


moraases; some of the latter produce considerable 
ties of wild hops, which form an article of export to Kénigs- 
t is likewise rich in forests, those which skirt the Niemen being 
trees, whence the celebrated ‘Linden honey.’ The north- 
Augustovo form an extensive plain, and the soil being 
cultivated produces a fine description of wheat; exeel- 
grown in the southern districta, which are watered by 
ovo, the capital, is on marehy ground at the southern 
Stabrina (out of which the Netta flows), and at a 
110 miles N.E. from Warsaw. It was founded by Sigismund 
Poland, in the year 1560; it is fortified, contains two 

and about $300 inhabitants, and has large fairs 
cattle, as well as a depét for salt. Suwalky has handsome 
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buildings, broad regular streets, and 3000 inhabitants. Seyny, situated 
on a lake, has 2700 inhabitants. Zomza, on the Narew, in a woody 


country, has a Piarist college, a gymnasium, and 2300 inhabitants. 
Seczuczyn is a well-built town, with 3100 inhabitants. Wilkowyszki, 
in a very fruitful corn country, has 3000 inhabitants. Nowomiasto, at 
the conflux of the Schirwind and the Scheschuppe, surrounded by 
water on three sides, is on the Prussian frontier; it has much trade, 
and 3250 inhabitants. Kalwary, situated in a fruitful country, has 
5500 inhabitants. 

The old divisions have been retained under their old names in the 
preceding notice. But the Emperor of Russia, by a ukase, dated 
August 21, 1844, divided Poland into five governments, exclusive of 
the city of Warsaw, which are governed in the same manner as the 
other provinces of the empire, each having a military and a civil 


governor. The following table shows the area and population of the 
present divisions according to the official returns for the year 1851 :— 
t 
= 7 Area in Population 
Governments. Old Provinces. Square Miles. in 1851. 
Ww Mazovia * : 
arsaw Haties 2 aus 14,219 1,544,790 
Gato x. se ae da eget : 9,289 | 939,344 
x Podlachi: ‘ . 
 sacmpar Ram {te aga ln 11,934 | 1,028,383 
Plock . . . . ‘ « ‘ 6,411 548,413 
Augustovo dis aise P exe 7,237 626,594 
Warsaw City. la ie — 164,115 
Total a 58 ht rere are 49,090 4,851,639 


Of the geography of the historical monarchy of Poland this article 
does not treat. Out of that monarchy (besides the governments above 
named) the whole of West Russia is formed, comprising the govern- 
ments of Wilna, Grodno, Minsk, Mohilev, Witebsk, Volhynia, and - 
Podolia: Austria obtained Galicia, with which the former republic of 
Cracow is now incorporated ; and Prussia obtained West Prussia and 
the d-duchy of Posen. 

istory.—The history of Poland previous to the introduction of 
Christianity is involved in darkness. Tradition says that the Polish 
a of the Slavonic race elected for their chief a t named 
jast, who was endowed with great and noble qualities, and who fixed 
his residence at Gnesen in Posen. Christianity was introduced b 
his descendant the Duke Miecezyslav, a.p, 965, after his marriage wi! 
a Bohemian princess, an event which brought the Polish sovereign 
into connection with the German empire. His successor, Boleslav 
Chrobry, or the Brave (992-1025), received (1000) the royal crown 
from the emperor Otho ITI., who came to Poland on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Adelbert, and on that occasion decl him king of 
the Poles and protector of all the Slavonians. The emperor also 
recognised his independence of the empire.: Boleslav not only con- 
siderably extended the frontiers of his kingdom, but strengthened it 
by wise regulations, and particularly by a skilful organisation of the 
military force, He transferred the government from Gnesen to 
Krakow. Under his son Mieczyslav IL, and during the minority of 
Casimir L, Poland was a prey to all the horrors of anarchy. imir L., 
grandson of Boleslav, governed the country with great wisdom, and 
waa succeeded (1058) by his son Boleslav I1., surnamed the Dauntless, 
who was a skilful soldier and a man of chivalrous character. He 
restored two monarchs of Hungary, Bela and his son Geysa, as well 
as the Duke of Bohemia and Grand-Duke of Russia (Tziaslaf) to their 
respective thrones. Towards the end of his reign he became cruel 
and rapacious. He murdered Stanislav Szczepanowski, bishop of 
Krakow, who had remonstrated against his excesses, and being in con- 
sequence excommunicated, his subjects refused to pay him allegiance. 
He was obliged to retire from the country, and died in exile. 

The vacant throne of Poland was occupied (1082) by his brother 
Viadislay Herman, a weak monarch, whose reign was disturbed by 
foreign aggreasion and domestic war. Vladislav’s son, Boleslav IIL, 
was a great monarch, whose reign was illustrious for many victories 
and for the conversion of the idolatrous Pomeranians. At his death 
in 1139 Boleslav divided the kingdom among his four sons, who were 
atyled dukes ; and the subdivision of the kingdom did not stop till 
the aristocratical government of territorial lords was substituted for 
the absolute sway of the kings. In the 13th century Poland was 
ravaged by the Tartars, and the petty princes of the country peopled 
their deserted towns with colonies from Germany. Vladislav IL, 
crowned at Krakow in 1319, resumed the title of king; he was one of 
the greatest monarchs that ever governed Poland. He was educated 
in the school of adversity, having been twice driven from his throne 
into exile ; and it was only on his last restoration that he succeeded in 
firmly establishing his authority, He exerted himself to settle the 
disturbed state of the country, to repel foreign aggression, and to curb 
the licence of the powerful vassals, His most formidable enemies 
were the Lithuanians and the Teutonic Knights, who having subdued 
the half-savage Prussians, became the most dangerous neighbours of 
Poland, Vladislav Tago a great victory over them in the battle of 
Ploweé, in 1331, He was then 70 years of age; he died two years 
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afterwards, Bat the most memorable event of his reign is the first 
diet of Poland, which he assembled at Chenciny a few months before 
the battle of Plowoé. 

The reign of his son, Casimir the Great, was devoted to the con- 
solidation of the advantages gained by his father. He made great 
territorial concessions to Bohemia and the Teutonic order for the 
maintenance of peace, which was necessary to a kingdom that had so 
long laboured under the evils of war. - His chief care was directed to 
the protection of agriculture; and the nobles, who were no longer 
permitted to oppress the peasants at their will, gave him the nickname 
of the Peasant King. The first code of laws was published in Poland 
by his orders at the assembly of Vislitza, in 1347. It was during his 
reign that the Russian principality of Halich (now Galicia) was united 
with Poland, 

The ancient dynasty of Piast, which reigned in Poland from a date 
anterior to the introduction of Christianity, ended with Casimir’s 
death, 1370. He was succeeded by his nephew Louis, king of Hungary. 
This monarch entirely neglected Poland, which he visited only twice 
during his reign. His youngest daughter, Hedvige, was proclaimed 
after his death Queen of Poland, in 1382, and was crowned at Cracow, 
being then only 15 years of age. The extraordinary beauty of this 
princess, which was united to the noblest qualities and the most 
exalted virtues, have rendered Hedvige’s memory an object of national 
veneration. She married Jagellon, grand-duke of Lithuania, a pagan 
prince, who was baptised on that occasion, and converted to the 
Christian religion. This completely united Lithuania with Poland. 
Hedvige died in 1399, but Jagellon, who on his baptism had received 
the name of Vladislav, continued on the throne till his death, 1434. 
In his reign the power of the Teutonic knights was crushed in the 
battle of Gunwald by the united forces of Poland and Lithuania, The 
Hussites offered Jagellon the throne of Bohemia. He refused the 
offer ; but permitted the princes of his house to assist the Hussites 

inst the Roman Catholics. Jagellon was succeeded by his son, 
Viadislay IIL., a prince 11 years old. He was scarcely of age when 
the Hungarians, threatened by the fast-spreading powsr of the Otto- 
mans, invited him to their throne. In prosecuting a hostile attack 
against the Turks, Vladislav perished at the battle of Varna, in the 
2ist year of his age. The throne of Poland remained vacant till 1445, 
when it was offered to Casimir, brother to Vladislav, and grand-duke of 
Lithuania. Casimir was reluctant to accept the crown of Poland; but 
when the states of Poland threatened to transfer their allegiance to 
a new sovereign he accepted their offers, and left Lithuania, for which 
he preserved to the end of his life a strong predilection. The most 
important event of his reign was the union with Poland of the Prussian 
provinces, which revolted from the Teutonic knights, and placed 
themselves under the crown of Poland, A war ensued (1454)—termi- 
nated in 1462 by the peace of Thorn, which gave to Poland a rich and 
fertile country with a large population. The acquisition of Danzig 
proved particularly advantageous to the commerce of Poland. Under 
Casimir’s reign Poland was divided into electoral districts, each 
returning a representative in order to form a deliberative body 
distinct from the senate or nobles (whose representatives were styled 
*nuncios’). A measure to become law had to pass these assemblies, 
and then be sanctioned by the king. Deputies from the towns were 
admitted to the senate or chamber of nuncios. Of the subsequent 
sovereigns of the Jagellon dynasty, one of the most illustrious was 
Sigismund, who was elected king after the death of his brother Alex- 
ander in 1506. Sigismund engaged in a severo and protracted contest 
with Russia, which was concluded by a treaty that left the frontier of 
the belligerent powers in the same state as it was before the war. In 
1510, Bohdan, prince of Moldavia and Wallachia, invaded the southern 
provinces of Poland: he was however soon defeated, and compelled to 
conclude a treaty, by which he acknowledged himself the vassal of 
the kings of Poland. This acquisition became afterwards the origin 
of long and bloody wars with the Ottoman Porte, but an immediate 
collision with that power was avoided by the prudence of Sigismund. 

Sigismund died in 1548, in the 82nd year of his age, with the 
character of a wise, just, and magnanimous prince, notwithstanding 
that in the latter years of his reign he had become unpopular, owing 
to the misconduct of his queen Bona, to whom he was dotingly attached, 
He was succeeded by his son Sigismund Augustus, who had been 
elected and crowned during his lifetime, and was then only ten years 
old. The most remarkable events of his reign are the acquisition of 
Livonia, which voluntarily submitted to Poland in order to save itself 
from the Muscovite yoke; and the legislative union between Poland and 
Lithuania, which was effected at the diet of Lublin, 1569. By this 
arrangement it was agreed that the deputies and senators of both 
nations should deliberate in common. The rights of the Polish nobles 
were extended to those of Lithuania, and the throne of both countries 
became equally elective; yet the laws, finances, and army remained 
distinct. This union continued until the final dissolution of Poland. 
Under the reign of Sigismund Augustus the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion acquired iderable influence in Poland. 

The interregnum produced by the death of Sigismund Augustus 
(1572) was dangerous to the peace of the country, particularly as the 
election of the new king was embarrassed by religious differences, The 
diet of convocation however, which assembled in January 1573, enacted 
that all the religious sects which at that time divided Poland should 


enjoy equal rights and privileges. The extraordinary address of the 
Fe eens Montue, bishop of Valence, secured the election 
of Henry of Valois, brother of Charles IX. of France. Henry went 
to Poland; but a few months after his arrival, having learned the 
death of his brother Charles IX., by which he inherited the throne 
of France as Henry IIL, he secretly left Krakow (1574), and escaped 
from his new kingdom. The throne was declared yacant in 1575, and 
Stephen Battory was elected. He was a very re’ person, 
who had risen by his great merit from asimple Hungarian noble to the 
dignity of sovereign prince of Transylvania, Battory defeated in 
repeated battles the Muscovites, retook many towns and districts 
of Lithuania which had been seized by them, and invaded their own 
country. His death took place in 1586, at the moment when he was 
making great preparations against Muscovy. His successor was 
Sigismund ILL (Vasa), son of the king of Sweden, and nephew by his 
mother to Sigismund Augustus, Sigismund IIL, strongly attached to 
the Roman Catholic religion, lost his hereditary dominions, ond eee 
a general discontent in Poland by his complete subserviency to the 
Jesuits and the house of Austria, as wellas by his tendency towards 
despotism. .A civil war ensued; but the insurgents being defeated, 
the country was restored to peace, Soon after, Sigismund, taking 
advantage of the distracted state into which Russia fell after the 
murder of the pretender Demetrius, declared war against that country; 
and the Polish general Zolkiewski, having defeated the Muscovite army 
and an auxiliary Swedish foree, entered Moscow; and concluded a 
treaty by which Vladislav, eldest son of Sigismund, was elected Czar 
of Moscow, 1610, on conditions which limited the absolute power that 
the monarchs of that country hitherto possessed. Sigismund delayed 
his confirmation of that treaty under various pretences, and in the 
meantime endeavoured to possess himself of some towns and provinces 
of Russia. The Muscovites, justly irritated by Sigismund’s conduct, 
rose in arms, and a war ensued, during which the Polish general 
maintained himself for a long time against the Muscovites, but was 
finally obliged to retire. The refusal of the diet to grant the necessary 
supplies produced insubordination in the army, which was un) 4 
and the Russians gained great advantages. Sigismund at last made 
an effort, and sent his son Vladislav to recover at the head of an 
army the throne which was lost through his father’s incapacity, and 
already occupied by Michael Federovich Romanow, who was elected 
in 1613. Vladislav penetrated to the walls of the capital; and after 
an unsuccessful attempt to carry it by storm, occupied a ome] 
position in its vicinity ; but the insubordination of the army has 

the conclusion of a truce of fourteen years, by which the Czar Michael 
Federovich was recognised by Poland, which retained Smolensk, with — 
other provinces. Among the principal events during the remainder of 
the reign was the war with the Turks (1620-1), who advanced to the © 
Dniester 400,000 strong under the Sultan Osman, and were bravely 
held in check by 35,000 Poles and 40,000 Zaporogue Cossaks, Peace 
was concluded October 7, 1621, which restored the statu-quo of the 
two countries. In a war with Sweden, 1625, Poland lost Riga and 
other towns in Livonia. 

Sigismund III. died in 1632, in the 66th year of his age. His son 
Vladislav IV. was elected without opposition. He was a virtuous and 
enlightened prince. Immediately after his coronation he marched 
against the Muscovites, who had invaded the Polish frontiers, and 
having defeated them, he entered the frontiers of Muscovy, where he 
occupied several towns. Peace was concluded in 1634, on terms 
advantageous to Poland. Poland enjoyed a long peace d the 
reign of Vladislav, who died in 1648, at the very moment when a 
most dangerous rebellion was breaking out among the Cossaks of 
the Ukraine. The rebellion raged for many years under John Casimir, 
the brother and successor of Vladislav, until Chmielnitzki, the chief 
of the Cossaks, in 1654, applied for aid to the czar of Muscovy, 
Alexius, who sent a numerous army to his assistance and another 
force to attack Lithuania, The situation of Poland was already very 
critical, but the imprudence of the king made it desperate. Charles 
Gustavus having ascended the throne of Sweden in consequence of 
Christina's abdication, John Casimir’s ambassador at Stockholm made 
a protest against his accession to the throne of Sweden, of which his 
master was the legitimate heir. Charles Gustavus declared war 
against Poland, which he entered from Pomerania, and soon overran 
the whole country, seizing both Warsaw and Krakow. John Casimir 
had fled before the Swedes, and was now in Silesia, and the Poles, 
captivated with the vigour of Charles Gustavus, sent him a deputation 
to request him to convoke a diet for the purpose of electing him — 
King of Poland. The reply of the Swede, “that he required no 
election, as he was already master of the country by conquest,” 
wounded the pride of the nation, which rose en masse, and under the 
brave Stephen Czayniecki, expelled the Swedes, and restored John 
Casimir to the throne, 

This war, which terminated by the peacs of Oliva in 1660, was 
followed by hostilities against Muscovy, which lasted till 1667. By 
the peace of Andrashoy in that year, Poland ceded Smolensk anda — 
great part of the Ukraine to the Czar. John Casimir abdicated the~ 
throne in 1668, and retired to France, where he died in 1672. He 
was personally brave, and not without military talent. He had served 
with distinction in the Imperial armies during the Thirty Years’ War, 
Besides the losses before enumerated, some important districts were 
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ceded during his reign to the elector of Brandenburg, whose 
ence of Poland was further recognised by the treaty of Velau, 
in 1657. The country was depopulated by tant war and pestilence, 
and emigration to adjoining countries, which was caused by the horrors 
and by religious persecution. In the election of a 
John Casimir, the minor nobility, jealous of the overgrown influence 
magnates, united to place upon the throne Michael Prince 
isniowietzki, a young man who had no pretensions to this dignity. 
It was during his reign that the heroic John Sobieski rose, displaying 
great military skill, and performing prodigies of valour, in the service 


country. 

of Michael in 1673, Sobieski was elected king of 
stead, notwithstanding the competition of numerous 
Almost immediately after his election to the throne the 


_ with 10,000 men, entrenched himself between two villages, and sus- 
| tained for 20 days the attacks of the enemy and a continued cannonade 
_ from a formidable artillery. At last (Oct. 14, 1676), the king left his 
_ entrenchments and drew up in order of battle against the Turks, who 
_ pumbered between 200,000 and 300,000 men. The Turkish Pasha, 
i ing the odds in his favour, knowing that a levy en masse 
Poland was at band, offered the king an honourable 

_ peace, which was accepted. 
__ A few years of external peace followed, during which unfortunate 
_ Poland was harassed by the obstinate conduct of her untractable 
nobles, who by their veto dissolved every diet that attempted to reform 
or remedy the evils and grievances of the state. But soon the noble 
energies of John Sobieski were again called into action by the most 
terrible storm which had threatened Christendom since the days of 
Charles Martel. A most formidable Turkish army, commanded by 
the grand vizier Kara Mustapha, after sweeping over Hungary invested 
Vienna, from which the emperor Leopold and his family had fled in 
_ duly 1683. Without hesitation the Polish king, at the head of only 
_ 16,000 men, marched from Cracow to the Danube, where contingents 
_ from Lorraine and Germany joined him, raising his force to 70,000. 
On the morning of the 11th of September he reached the ~~ of the 
Kalemberg’which overlooks Vienna and gave him a view of the wide- 


bi 


cleared the ditch right into the Turkish camp ; the infantry poured in 
Ottomans were driven in a confused mass to the 


y open. engrafted upon its constitu- 
tion, but in every attempt be made he 
t 


This gaye rise to two parties among the nobles, 
The majority headed by the Potockis and Radzivills, wished to main- 
tain all the privileges of their order, and were strongly attached to 
“the Saxon dynasty, which was favourable to their opinions. This 


_ Saxon or court was opposed by the Czartoryskis, who, perceiving 
_ that a liberty which was destroying national independence was only 
an idle name, wished to establish a strong government as the only 


rable condition. 
ther Augustus, who were 
from a collateral branch of the Jagellon dynasty, possessed 
at that time immense wealth and great influence. Both of them also 
great abilities and activity. They undertook to change the 
blican constitution of Poland into a well-organised monarchy, 
which, they thought, was the best means of raising Poland from 
the humiliating position into which she had fallen through her 
vernment. They encouraged science and literature, sought 
out patronised men of superior talent, and such as by their writings 
exerted an influence on public opinion, by which means they power- 
fully contributed to the restoration of literature in Poland. Some of 
the jotic plans of the Czartoryskis were carried into effect, some 
of em with the aid of the Russian power; but on the accession of 
Catherine IL to the throne of Russia, the Muscovite power was 
against the Czartoryski policy. 
Tn order to save the country from —_ influence, a confederation 
‘was organised at Bar, a little town in Podolia, by the patriotic bishop 
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means of raising the country from ita de 
i and his 


of Kamieniec, Adam Krasinski. . Ill supported and without any regular 
troops, it struggled for several years against the forces of Russia, 
until it fell by exhaustion. The Turks, who had taken up arms in 
favour of Poland, after having represented in vain to the cabinets of 
Serepe the danger of Russian predominance in Poland, were defeated, 
and the first partition of Poland, which was planned by Frederick II. 
of Prussia, took place in 1772. By this partition Poland lost of its 
territory above 83,000 square miles, which comprehended its best 
provinces, and were unequally divided between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. This great calamity roused the nation, which now strove to 
compensate its heavy loss by internal improvements. An excellent 
system of public education was introduced, and literature was encou- 
raged; industry was re-animated, and every kind of improvement 
rapidly advanced. The chancellor, Andrew Zamoyski, an enlightened 
and patriotic nobleman, prepared a new code, which removed many 
ancient abuses and partly emancipated the peasants. The code was 
rejected however by the diet of 1780. The diet which assembled in 
1788, having declared itself permanent, continued till 1792, when, on 
the 2nd of May, it proclaimed a new constitution, which abolished 
the veto, made the throne hereditary in the Saxon family (which was 
to succeed after the demise of Poniatowski, the reigning king), and 
introduced some useful regulations. Russia, which had guaranteed 
the former state of things in Poland, excited a party composed of a 
few factious nobles, who, assisted by her troops, formed a confederation 
at Targovitza, in order to overthrow the new constitution. The king 
soon became a party to this infamous confederation. The king of 
Prussia, who had encouraged the patriots to amend the constitution, 
then joined the Russians and invaded Poland. The consequence was 
a second partition of the Polish territory in 1793, by which Prussia 
took 22,500, Russia 83,000, and Poland retained 85,000 square miles. 
The remaining part of Poland was subjected to every kind of vexation 
from the confederates of Targovitza, who, encouraged by the presence 
of Russian troops, persecuted the patriots in every possible manner, 
and the chief persons among them were obliged to seek refuge abroad. 
An extensive conspiracy was organised, and insurrections broke out 
in several parts of Poland. In 1794 Kosciusko arrived at Cracow, 
and having assembled a number of peasants armed with scythes, he 
defeated a superior number of Russian troops. The inhabitants of 
Warsaw, which was occupied by a strong Russian army, rose against 
their oppressors, and expelled them after a bloody contest. Vilna did 
the same. Several individuals were convicted of high treason and 
executed, but the king was treated with respect. The Poles fought 
with the utmost bravery, but their courage and patriotism proved 
unavailing against the overwhelming numbers of Russia and Prussia. 
Kosciusko was defeated, wounded, and taken prisoner at the battle of 
Maciejovice, and Praga, the suburb of Warsaw, was carried by storm 
by Snvaroff, and all the inbabitants were massacred. Warsaw capitu- 
lated, and the remainder of Poland was divided in 1795 among Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. 

The fate of the dismembered provinces differed according to the 

governments under which they fell. The Prussian part was well 

in some Rca jay but the advantages it enjoyed were more 
than counterbalanced by a decided tendency to establish Germanism 
on the ruin of everything that was national. The Austrian govern- 
ment was not more favourable to the nationality of its Polish subjects ; 
it introduced some few improvements, such as roads, but it exhausted 
the Poles by heavy taxes and levies of soldiers in its long wars with 
France, The Russian part may be considered as having been in some 
respects the most favoured of all. The national language was pre- 
served in all official transactions, and an excellent system of public 
education, which was carried on in the same language, was introduced 
by the university of Vilna under the superintendence of its curator 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, who, supported by the friendship of the 
emperor Alexander, whose minister he had become, preserved with 
his sanction the nationality of Poland in the Russian provinces, where 
the ancient laws relating to civil affairs were also retained, 

The success of the French arms against Prussia in 1806 reanimated 
the hope of the Poles to see their country restored. As soon as the 
French entered the Polish territory, the inhabitants rose in their 
favour, and organising themselves into a military force with amazing 
rapidity, immediately joined the French in combating the enemy. 
Yet Napoleon, after his success against the Russians, stopped at the 
banks of the Niemen, and concluded at Tilsit a peace with Russia. 
The Polish territory which had been taken by Prussia in 1793-5 was 
erected into a sovereign state under the name of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
with the exception of the province of Bialystok, which was given to 
Russia. A representative constitution was granted, the French code 
of laws introduced, and the sovereignty declared hereditary in the house 
of Saxony. In 1809 the Austrians invaded the duchy and occupied 
Warsaw, which the Polish forces were obliged to evacuate after an un- 
equal contest; but having entered Austrian Poland, their numbers were 
rapidly swelled, so that their insignificant force soon became a consider- 
able army, and compelled the Austrians to evacuate the duchy of War- 
saw, and also a large part of the Polish territory which they held. 

At the congress of Vienna in 1815, the affairs of Poland were 
arranged in the following manner :—A part of the duchy of Warsaw 
was given to Prussia under the title of the duchy of Posen. The 
salt-mines of Vieliczk and some districts were given to Austria. 
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Cracow with a territory of 490 square miles was erected into a 

republic; and the remainder was entitled the kin om of Poland, and 

united to Russia under one sovereign. The new kingdom received a 

representative constitution, which guaranteed security of person and 

, the liberty of the press, the responsibility of ministers, the 

ce of the judges; the use of the national language; and 

a national military force, Tho ae body was composed of 
two chambers, senators and depu' 

Such a liberal constitution granted to a kingdom with 4,000,000 of 

inhabitants, whose sovereign was monarch over more than 50,000,000 


subjects, was a anomaly, It could not be expected that such 
a constitution should be faithfully maintained; and it was not. The 
hopes raised the emperor Alexander, that the Polish provinces 
incorporated with Russia should be united with the new kingdom, 


were soon dissipated, and discontent began to spread among all the 
Polish population, The country, it is true, began to make rapid pro- 
grees in agriculture, and industry was greatly increased; but the acts 
of government evinced a systematic hostility to all that was national, 
particularly with respect to the system of public education. The free ex- 

i a opinion on the part of the students at the university of Vilna 
was forcibly repressed, and the utmost severity was exercised upon 
young men who had been impradent enough tospeak plainly what 
they felt strongly. Similar per tion of the students took place at 
‘Warsaw, and the system of instruction was continually rendered less 
efficacious by substituting absurd modes of teaching for sound methods, 
and by limiting the subjects of instruction. A severe censorship pire- 
vented not only the printing of every work of liberal principles, but 
even the introduction of similar works from abroad. 

These causes produce | their natural result. The French revolution 
of July 1830, which produced a general excitement all over Europe, 
‘was not without effect on public opinion in Poland: an insurrection 
‘was meditated, and the time was fixed for the spring of 1831. 
Information of this projected movement having reached the govern- 
ment, some of those who were implicated were arrested—a circum- 
stance which hastened the development of the plot. The insurrection 
broke out on November 29th 1830, and was effected by the military 
echool, composed of about 200 young men, who were par by many 
stadents of the university and a few thousands of Polish troops 
stationed at Warsaw. The Russian troops, which had made some 
ineffectual attempts to put down the insurrection, took up a position 
near the town under the grand-duke Constantine, with whom two 
regiments of Polish guards remained. A provisional government was 
organised, which acted in the name of the emperor Nicholas as king 
of Poland, and the grand-duke Constantine remained in his position 
awaiting the arrival of the army which was summoned to Warsaw 
from different places. The army having assembled and declared for 
the insurrection, the grand-duke, as its commander, by an order of the 
day, transferred his authority to the national government, and was 
allowed to retire from the country with 8000 Russian troops and 24 
gons. In January 1831 the Diet declared the throne vacant, and 
organised a national government under the presidency of Adam 
Cyartoryski. A vigorous defence was resolved on. The nation how- 
ever could hardly muster 60,000 men to oppose a Russian army of 
130,000 men ‘nd 396 guns. In the campaign which followed the 
Poles fought with great bravery ‘and gained several victories; but on 
more than one occasion, advantages they had secured over the 
Russians appear to have been thrown away from the inefficiency of 
their commanders. In a battle which took place at Ostrolenka, on 
May 26th 1831, the Polish army sustained an enormous loss, particu- 

iy of officers, After this Polish affairs assumed a melancholy 
appearance. The want of ammunition and of every kind of resources 
‘was severely felt. This was chiefly caused by the Prussian govern- 
ment, which did not permit the slightest assistance to the Poles to 
cross the frontier. The Russians, on the contrary, were allowed to 
have their magazines on the Prussian territory, and always found a 
friendly asylum whenever they were obliged to retreat there, while the 
Poles in such cases were invariably disarmed and retained prisoners. 

The Russian commander-in-chief Diebitch died suddenly on 
Jane og Sao was succeeded by Paskievitch, who had distinguished 
himself Asia against the Persians and the Turks. Paskievitch 
resolved to cross the Vistula, and he accomplished his plan by march- 
ing near the Prussian frontier, where his magazines were in perfect 
safety, and where the bridges by which he effected his passage were 


eanwhile the national government resigned its authority, and 
General Krukowiecki was chosen president of the government. The 
town being in want of food, a considerable force was detached to 
collect provision in the provinces on the right bank of the Vistula, 
and only 30,000 men were left to defend Warsaw. Provisions were 
supplied, but the forces sent for them could not reach Warsaw in 
time, which, being attacked on September 6th by the Russians, was 
surrendere | to them by Krukowiecki on the 8th. The army, followed by 
the members of the diet and many leading persons, retired towards the 
frontiers of Prussia, which they entered on October 8th; whilst another 
part of the army was a spe to retire on the Austrian territory. 
The consequences of the failure of this insurrection were most 
deplorable to Poland. The emperor Nicholas exercised the utmost 
~ severity against the Poles, Many individuals who had taken a part in 


the insurrection were condemned either to the mines of Siberia or 
sent to serve as soldiers in the Caucasus and other Asiatic provinces. 
The constitution was formally abrogated, and another form of govern- 
ment, called the Organic Statute, introduced. The universities of Vilna — 
and Warsaw, as well as many minor schools, were abolished, and the 
public libraries and museums were carried away to St. Petersburg and 
other parts of Russia. Various other measures were taken to 

the nationality of Poland, to abolish its language, and to overthrow 
religion, all of which it is said have been persistently rape Nhe 
the present time. After the surrender of Warsaw a number of the 
patriots emigrated J foreign countries. artecig Poland Mert pene 
an integral of the Russian empire. e attempt at 

ence was nh evi Cracow in 1846, which led to the annexation of this 
last remnant of Polish nationality to Austria, (Cracow; Garnier. 

POLAR COUNTRIES AND SEAS. ‘The countries and seas whic 
lie between the northern coasts of America and the North Pole are 
noticed in the article Norta-West Passacr; those which are situated 
on the other sides of the North Pole are described under their 
respective names. [GREENLAND; Ioenann ; Sprrzpercen; Nova 
Zempia; Srperta.] It only remains to notice certain conditions 6} 
the countries and seas which surround the North Pole, and then to 
give an account of the discoveries which have been made in the seas — 
surrounding the South Pole. a? 

The seas which surround the North and South Poles are named the 
Aretic Ocean or North Polar Sea, and the Antarctic Ocean or South 
Polar Sea. These two oceans are bounded by two i circles — 
which surround the globe at about 66° 80’ N. lat. and 66° 30'S. lat. 
At the Poles themselves there is only one day of six months, during — 
which the sun never sets, and one night of six months, when the sun 
never rises. In the spaces comprised between the Polar Circles and 
the Poles the quantities of continuous day and continuous night vary 
according to the distances from the Poles, Thus, at the north point 
of Nova Zembla, 75° N. lat., there is uninterrupted light from May Ist 
to August 12th, and uninterrupted darkness from November to 
February 9th. At the Arctic Circle the greatest length of continuous 
light is 24 hours at the summer solstice, or Midsummer’s-Day, whilst, 
at the same time, at the Antarctic Circle, the sun is 24 hours belo 
the horizon ; and the reverse at the opposite seasons of the year. The 
general coldness of the Polar Regions arises from the sun’s rays 
striking the earth obliquely, as at the equator the heat is produced by 
the sun’s rays falling upon the earth vertically. a 

The two great continents of the Northern Hemisphere terminate — 
towards the North Pole near 70° N. lat., which parallel may therefore 
be considered as the general boundary-line of the North Polar Sea. 
The lands comprised within this polar basin, besides the northern 
shores of Europe, Asia, and America, include the northern parts of — 
Greenland and Nova Zembla, the islands of Spitzbergen, the Liakehoy — 
Islands, and the great mass of islands which lie opposite to the — 
northern coasts of British America. The North Polar abort 
one entrance from the Pacifie Ocean, by Behring’s Strait, the narrowe 
part of which, between East Cape and Prince of Wales Cape, is only 
about 18 miles across, From the Atlantic Ocean, besides the great 
entrance by the Spitzbergen Seas, it is now known that there are 
entrances by Smith’s Sound from Baffin’s Bay, and by the Wellington 
Channel from Barrow’s Strait. 

A large portion of the Arctic Ocean is constantly filled with 
extensive fields and moving masses of thick and impenetrable ice. 
This portion seems to extend round the Pole at variable distances 
from the shores of Siberia, Russian America, and British America, 
In an easterly direction it extends from the north point of Nova 
Zembla to the western side of Melville Island. Here the navigation 
westward up Barrow’s Strait ceases, the ‘pack-ice,’ as it is called, 
presenting an impassable barrier. On entering the Arctic Ocean from 
the Pacific through Behring’s Strait, the most daring and skilful nayi- 
gators have not been able to penetrate much farther in a northern direc- 
tion than 70° N, lat. Captain Cook, in his last voyage, after passing 
through Behring’s Strait, sailed as far westward as North Cape, 180’ 
W. long.; but here the masses of ice prevented any farther advance. Ifthe 
navigator, after passing through Behring’s Strait, turns eastward, he 
finds, in summer, between the American shores and the pack-ice, a 
narrow passage much encumbered with broken ice, and may thus 
with some difficulty reach the most north-eastern point of the Ame- 
a et or, ori reached Baring Island, ue by north- 
ward and try to accomplish the North-West 
either of the tracks of Captain M‘Clure. nets oat 

The great entrance to the Arctic Ocean by the Spitzbergen Seas is 
not attended with much difficulty. Ships sail every year from the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean to Archangel, and must pass 
round North Cape, 71° 10’ N. lat.; other vessels proceed annually to 
fish for whales, which they never expect to take south of about 78° 
N. lat.; and others much smaller go every year from Hammerfest 
and other places to fish for walrusses along the western shores of 
Spitzbergen. Barentz, the Dutch navigator, in 1594 and 1596, traced 
the western shores of Nova Zembla as far as North Cape, 75° N. lat.; 
and the Russian navigator Ziwolka, who in 1836 surveyed the island 
of Nova Zembla, found no difficulty in tracing the western coast to 
Cape Nassau, and even the eastern coast to 61° E. long.; but im- 
penetrable masses of ice prevented his advance farther to the east, 
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POLAR COUNTRIES. 
lesa severity of cold in the Arctic Seas seems to 
s+ depend more on circumstances of locality than on the degrees of 
latitude, the European side of the Polar Basin, the navi- 
gation, as has been shown, is open as far as 80° N. lat.; on the Asiatic 
it is generally closed by masses of ice; on the American side the 
i severe, and the navigation everywhere difficult and in 
At North Cape, in Europe, 71° 10/ N. lat., 
ture of the year is 32° Fahr.; at Bear Island (Cherry 
North Cape and Spitzbergen, 74° 30’ N. lat., the 
climate is extraordinary ; but opposite the coasts of 
to the east, the floating masses of ice render the navi- 
that some portions of the coast-line have not been 
is tract includes the most northern point of Siberia, 
Severo (Severo Vostochinii Noss). In this part of the Polar 
are the Liakehov Islands, the largest of which are named 
Fadeifskoi, New Siberia, and Liakehov. They are situated 
° and 76° N. lat. On these islands the snow does not entirely 
in summer, and there is no vegetation whatever. Along these 
e Siberia it has been ascertained that in winter the large body of 
i from ice at certain distances from the shore. North of 
Siberia and Kotelnoi the distance is less than 20 miles. Farther 
it approaches nearer to the coast. Near 165° E. long. it is 
170 miles distant; but between 175° and 180° E. long., oppo- 
Yacan, it is only about 4 miles distant. At Ustyansk, in 
near the mouth of the river Yana, 70° 55’ N. lat., the mean 
_ temperature of the year is only 4° Fahr. | At Winter Island, on 
the north-eastern coast of America, in 66° 11’ N. lat., 83° 30’ W. long., 
_ the mean annual temperature is not more than 7° Fabr., while on the 
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Captain Parry, in his attempt to 
his ship, the Hecla, moored in a 
proceeded with his party 
ragging the boats and sledges which had been con- 


e eeason being far advanced, and finding that 
they were travelling northward was itself drifting 
their attempt, and commenced their 
ugust 12th they reached Little Table Island, or 
which Captain named Rosa's Islet, 
the farthest land known in the northern hemisphere; it is 

lat, 20° 24' E. Captain Parry and his party 
absent from the Hecla 61 days, the distance traversed being 654 

5th, being then in 82° 17' N. lat., it rained incessantly 


only 35°, that the tar was running out of 
of ” They found the ice everywhere broken, but 
ee eee. After the middle of July no 
entered the bay where the Hecla was moored, and for some weeks 
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sea 
and also north of Smith’s Sound, which seems to be 
the Polar Basin from the head of Baffin’s Bay. 
difference of temperature between the north-western shores of 
shores of America seems to be owing to 
the drifting of the ice-masses 
The Gulf-Stream is a great warm current 
which flows in a north-eastern direction from the 
by the British Islands 
- * the Polar Sea as far as the 
shores of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. Here in the spring 
it meets the powerful current caused by the breaking-up of the ice in 
the rivers of Siberian. As vast of Seine ondi beeen 
ot eee = om Sens are gen ee 
poses and gives it a direction 
ieeatwvend, ao thet it pansen by last Gresnland and Iecland, and reaches 
> shores of America and Newfoundland, where the masses of floating 
imes miles in and of great thickness) descend in the 
as low as 40° N. lat. On the coast of Norway, on the contrary, 
far as 71° N. lat., not 2 piece of drift-ice is ever seen. 
The countries which surround the north pole 
en Sateen te Carey ee 
the reindeer, the wolf, the polar hare, and the 
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now 
made in the Antarctic Seas. 
southern hemisphere, as is now well known, contains a much 
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less proportion of land to sea than the northern hemisphere. But it 
was formerly supposed that the remote and then unknown parts of 
the southern hemisphere were occupied by an extensive continent, 
which surrounded the Antarctic Pole, and extended to a great distance 
from it. This imaginary continent, called Terra Australis Incognita, 
makes a conspicuous figure on all maps which are more than a century 
old. Little could be adduced in support of the supposed existence of 
this continent except some imaginary law of equipoise, In the middle 
of the last century however it was determined to solve the problem 
of the existence of this Terra Australis, and Cook undertook his 
second voyage (1772-1775) for the purpose, He found large masses 
of floating ice, and only in three places succeeded in penetrating 
beyond the Antarctic Polar Circle. In one place he attained 71° 10’ 
8. lat., but he was generally unable to go much farther south than 
60° S, lat. This was the case between 90° and 150° E. long., within 
which limits the most extensive and continuous line of coast has 
been since discovered. This line of coast however lies between 4° 
and 5° south of Cook’s track. As Cook had found no land south of 
60°, the Terra Australis disappeared from our maps, though he him- 
self — that there must be land in the vicinity of the pole, being 
convinced that ice can only be formed in the neighbourhood of land. 

Thus the matter rested up to 1819, when the South Shetland 
Islands were seen by William Smith, on a voyage from Monte Video 
to Valparaiso. In 1821 Powell discovered Trinity Land south of the 
South Shetlands and the South Orkneys, between 60° 30’ and 61° 
S. lat., 44° 30’ and 46° 30’ W. long, Palmer, an American, discovered 
a coast-line west of Trinity Land, which is called Palmer’s Land; and 
the Russian navigator, Bellingshausen, discovered Alexander's Land, 
south-west of Palmer's Land. In 1823 Weddell tried to find land 
east of the meridian of the South Shetland Islands, He did not find 
land, but he succeeded in advancing as far as 74° 15’ S, lat, where he 
found a sea clear of ice. In 1831 and 1832 Biseoe sailed round the 
icy masses which inclose the south pole, and added to former dis- 
coveries Enderby’s Land and Graham's Land. The first lies at a 
abe distance from the countries south of the Shetland Islands, 

tween 49° and 51° E. long. ; but Graham’s Land is between Alex- 
ander’s Land and Palmer's Land. Thus a nearly continuous coast- 
line has been discovered south and west of the South Shetland Islands, 
extending from 36° to 70° W. long., and comprehending from east to 
west Trinity Land, Palmer’s Land, Graham's Land, and Alexander’s 
Land. In 1837 the French government sent some vessels to these 
parts, under the command of Dumont D’Urville, who explored the 
coast which Powell named Trinity Land, and changed its name to 
that of Louis Philippe’s Land. In the following year Balleny directed 
his course to those parts of the ocean which are south of New Zealand 
and Australia, and discovered some islands in 66° 44’ S, lat., 163° 11’ 
E. long., which he called Balleny Islands. He also discovered a 

rojecting coast-line near 116° E. long., which was called Sabrina 
Land. But the largest tract of sea-coast was discovered in 1840. In 
1839 the French government and that of the United States of North 
America sent out expeditions for the purpose of making discoveries 
in the Antarctic Seas. The French expedition consisted of two 
veasels, under the command of Dumont D’Urville, and the American 
of four vessels, commanded by Charles Wilkes. Both directed their 
course to the seas which the year before had been visited by Balleny. 
Wilkes found a coast-line in 154° 27’ E. long., and in continuing his 
course westward for four weeks, he had either always a coast in sight, 
or unequivocal indications of land being at no great distance. He 
advanced as far as 97° 30’ E. long., so that, including Sabrina Land, 
he discovered a coast-line extending over near 50 degrees of longitude, 
Dumont D’Urville reached the same coast in 140° 41’ E. long., and 

ursued his course westward to 130° E. long. He called it Adélie 
Eand. It is remarkable that the coast of this Antarctic Continent, if 
the appellation may be adopted, lies near the Antarctic Circle, either to 
the south or to the north of it, and this is also the case with Enderby’s 
Land and Graham's Land, both of which are traversed by that line. 
Only the tract of coast south of the South Shetland Islands extends 
farther north, and approaches to 63° 8. lat. 

An expedition was fitted out in England in 1839 for the purpose 
of making an attempt to reach the south magnetic pole, and it was 
placed under the command of Captain James Clarke Ross. He 
directed his course several degrees east of Balleny Island, and on the 
Ist of January, 1841, passed the antarctic circle near 178° E. long. 
On the 11th of January he discovered land near 70° 41’ 8, lat., 
172° 36’ E. long, and soon found that it was a continuous coast, 

southward and rising in mountain peaks to the height of 

from 9000 to 12,000 feet, and covered with snow. On the 12th of 
January he effected a landing, and took possession of it in the name 
of the queen. He continued his course along the shores to 78° 4’ 
S. lat., tracing a coast-line of above 600 miles in length. In 77° 32’ 
8. lat., 167° E. long., he saw a mountain about 12,400 feet above the 
sea-level, which sent forth abundance of fire and smoke, to which he 
gave the name of Mount Erebus. East of this volcano he observed 
an extinct crater of somewhat less elevation, which he called Mount 
Terror. At 73° 4/8. lat. his progress to the south was prevented by 
a barrier which presented a perpendicular face of at least 150 feet, 
which he sailed eastward until he attained 168° 37’ W. long. 

In voyage of the following year he reached 6 miles farther south, 
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and was stopped by the barrier in 78° 11/8, lat., 161° 27’ W. long., 
the surface extending southward having the ap ce of high 
mountains covered with snow. In 1843 Captain after adding 
to previons discoveries in Louis Philippe's Land, sailed eastward 
between 60° and 70° S. lat., and then southward, between the routes 
of Bellingshausen and Weddell, to 71° 30’ 8. lat., 14° 51’ W. long., 
without any appearance of Jand. 

The discoverers of these new countries have only in a very few 
cases been able to effect a landing, the coasts being skirted with a 
bank of either solid or broken ice, which generally extends from five 
to ten miles, and in some places to twenty miles, from the shore. 
The land is elevated, and even mountainous, at no great distance from 
the shores. Dumont D'Urville estimates the average elevation of the 
mountains in Adélie Land at about 1500 feet. They are covered with 
snow, even in February, and might easily be mistaken for icebergs, if 
some rocks did not rise from them, to the perpendicular sides of 
which the snow cannot adhere. Between the mountain ridges valleys 
are observed, but they are filled with snow and ice nearly to the 
summits of the mountains, and these icy masses, being converted into 
pn, protrude into the sea. In summer enormous pieces are 

en off from them, and to this cause are owing the numerous 
icebergs which render the navigation along these coasts more difficult 
and dangerous than in the most northern latitudes which have been 
visited by our whalers. Some portions of the coasts are of volcanic 
origin, especially those which lie south of the South Shetland Islands. 
Bellingshausen found an active volcano near 69° S. lat., and there is 
another on Palmer's Land. A volcano occurs also on Balleny Islands, 
which continually emits smoke. 

No traces of vegetation have been discovered on any part of the 
more southern coasts, nor any quadrupeds. The birds were alba- 
trosses, penguins, eaglets, Cape pigeons, king-birds, and nellies. Whales 
have been observed in several places, especially humpbacked and fin- 
backed whales, as also several kinds of seals. On Cockburn Island, in 
Louis Philippe’s Land, there were found nineteen species of plants, 
comprising mosses, alge, and lichens, seven of the species being 

iar to the island. 

POLICASTRO. [Prixcreato Crrra.] 

POLIGNANO, [Bant, Terra v1] 

POLIGNY. [Jura, Department of.] 


POLISTENA. ([Catasrta.] 
POLLENZA. ALLORCA. 
POLPERRO. [Cornwatt. 


POLTA’VA, or PULTAVA, a government in European Russia, lying 
between 48° 48’ and 51° 4’ N. lat., 30° 25’ and 36° E. long., is bounded 
N. by Tschernigov, E. by Kursk and Charkov, 8. by Ekaterinoslav 
Kherson, and W. by Kiew. The area is about 18,973 square miles. 
The population in 1846 was 1,783,800. 

The surface is one continuous plain, with the exception of some 
elevations along the elevated banks of the Dnieper and some other 
rivers. The soil consists of a thick layer of black mould on a basis 
of clay and sand; it is either arable land or rich meadows; the forests 
are few and inconsiderable. The heaths are covered with nutritious 

; those where furze and broom predominate are common only 
Z the south-east part of the government. The principal river, towards 
which the whole country slopes, is the Dnieper, which forms the western 
boundary, and is everywhere navigable. Its chief tributaries are the 
Trubesch and the Sula, with the Udai coming from Tschernigov, the 
Psiol and the Worskla from the Ukraine, and the Orel, which forms 
for some distance the southern boundary. The Sula and Psiol are 
navigable in the spring, are free from rocks, and flow through a rich 
country. There is no considerable lake in this government. The 
climate is mild; in winter however, when the cold north winds sweep 
over the open plains, the cold is severe. ‘The summer is very hot. 
Little rain falls in the summer. 

Of all the provinces of Little Russia, Poltava is the most fertile and- 
the best cultivated. The grains chiefly cultivated are rye, barley, and 
oats, then wheat, buckwheat, Egyptian barley, and millet. Peas, 
lentils, ra: , linseed, and tobacco are also cultivated. All kinds 
of les known in Russia thrive; fruits abound; from cherries, 
plums, melons, and berries of various kinds, liqueurs are manufactured, 
and excellent rves made, On the Dnieper the inhabitants use 
the reeds growing on its banks for thatch and for fuel; in the interior 
> Aas cow-dung and straw. 

ateppes are covered with rich pastures, and it is said that the 
climate is so favourable that the cattle remain in the open air all the 
year round. In these steppes the magnificent- ox of the Ukraine 
attains its extraordinary size ; horses are bred in great numbers; and 
the Russian sheep appear in large flocks. The breed of sheep has 
been ly improved by the importation of Merinos. The breeding 
of ¢ is not much attended to; bees are common, and many farmers 
have above 100 hives. Common poultry is abundant; there are like- 
wise blue Caspian or Chinese geese and Persian ducks, Hares and 
— are abundant. The Dnieper and other rivers abound in 

he Dnieper furnishes the Silurus Glanis, of the bladders of 
which glue is made, and the dried skin is used as a substitute for 
window-glase. The country is iodically infested by immense 
swarms of locusts; gad-flies and a kind of musquito are very trouble- 
some, Potters’-clay, brick-clay, lime, chalk, and saltpetre are found 


in the government. The inhabitants manufacture articles of 
various kinds for domestic use; it is only of their fine liqueurs and 
preserved fruits that there is a surplus for exportation. The distil- 
leries of brandy are considerable. Large quantities of corn are 
exported to Odessa, The chief articles of export are corn, flour, 
groats, brandy, linseed oil, hemp, flax, tobacco, honey, wax, wool, 
tallow, butter, horses, oxen, preserved fruit, and liqueurs, 

The most important trading towns are Poltava and Krementschuk. 
There are not more than seven or eight towns in this government, 
in addition to the capitals of the fifteen circles; but the number 
of villages is very large, and though, for want of timber, the buildi 
are mostly of clay, they are kept very clean, both within and without; 
and the villages, being surrounded with orchards and gardens, have a 
cheerful appearance. 

Poltava, the capital of the government, is situated in 49° 30’ N. 
84°15’ E. long., near the confluence of the rivers Poltawka 
Worskla. The population in 1842 was 16,000. The town is built of 
wood, but the streets are wide and straight, and in the centre there is 
a good square surrounded with stone houses, and in the middle of it 
a handsome monument, of granite, in honour of Peter the Great. It 
is surrounded by a rampart. This town made a vigorous resistance to 
Charles XIL, which led to the battle of Poltava, in which the Swedes — 
were totally defeated, and Charles obliged to seek refuge in Turkey. 
A fine obelisk is erected on the field of battle, near which divine 
service is performed annually in commemoration of this victory. 
Poltava has 10 churches (including the cathedral), a convent, a gymna- 
sium, and a school. The inhabitants have considerable distilleries 
and tanneries, and carry on an extensive trade in the produce of the 
country, The town is surrounded with vast cherry-orchards, from 
the fruit of which a very strong ardent spirit is distilled. There are 
four annual fairs. In the vicinity there are extensive saltpetre works. 

Among the chief towns are the following:—Mirgorod, on the 
Khorol, which has about 7500 inhabitants, and great horse-fairs. — 
Lubny and Lokhwiza, both on the Sula, have each a population of about 
6000. Pereaslawl, at the confluence of the Alta and the Trubesch, 
has a great trade in cattle and corn, and 8000 inhabitants. Kremen- — 
tschuk, a well-built town, at the confluence of the Kaganlik and the 
Dnieper, has a considerable trade and a wool-fair, and 18,000 inhabit- 
ants. Its liqueurs and preserved fruits are very excellent, and there 
are manufactures of nitre, soap, and refined sugar. The Dnieper is — 
here crossed by a bridge of boats. Kobiljaki, on the Worskla, a 
population of 7000. Part of the former fortified lines of the Ukraine 
traverses the south-east of the government of Poltava. 

POLYNE’SIA (the name is formed from two Greek words, signify- 
ing ‘many islands’), comprises those countless islands and groups of 
islands that lie in the Pacific Ocean, to the east of the Philippines, 
Moluccas, and Australia, and extend to within a few degrees of the 
western coast of America. The large islands and the groups of smaller 
islands comprehended under the name are merely enumerated here, 
as a particular notice of the more important is given under their 
separate heads. South of the equator are Papua, the Admiralty 
Islands, New Ireland, with New Hanover, New Britain, Louisiade, 
New Georgia Archipelago, Queen Charlotte Islands, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, Fiji Islands, Friendly Islands, Navigator’s Islands, 
Society Islands, Marquesas Islands, Paamuto Islands, and the isolated 
Easter Island ; to which are to be added, south of the southern tropic, 
Pitcairn’s Island, Norfolk Island, and the islands of New Zealand. 
North of the equator are the Pelew Islands, the New Philippines, the 
Ladrones, the Ralick, the Radack, and the Sandwich Islands. It will 
be seen that Polynesia thus comprises a part only of what is expressed 
by the more general term Ocranta, before explained. 

POMERANIA (Pommern), a province of Prussia, is situated between 
52° and 54° N. lat., 12° 30’ and 18° E. long. It is bounded N. by the 
Baltic, E. by West Prussia, S. by Brandenburg, and W. by Mecklen- 
burg. It is a long tract of coast, extending 200 miles along the Baltic, 
and varying in breadth from 30 to 80 miles, The area is 12,153 
square miles. The population in 1852 amounted to 1,258,904, of 
whom 1,232,376 were Protestants of various sects; 10,912 Catholics; 
26 of the Greek Church; 156 Mennonites; and 10,434 Jews. The 
province is divided into the three governments of CésLrn, Srerrin, and 
STRALSUND. 

Pomerania is one of the lowest and flattest countries in Germany ; 
only a few hills of a moderate height break its continuous level. The 
coasts are defended by dykes. ‘The soil consists of sand, mixed in 
some Lee with clay. The province is crossed in its broadest part by 
the Oder, which, flowing through a marshy tract, divides into many 
arms or channels, one of which, the great Regelitz, forms, towards its 
mouth, the Great Dammer Lake, and, together with the main stream, 
falls into the extensive inland water, the Friscums-Harr. The two 
islands of Usedom and Wollin separate the Haff from the Baltic, with 
which it is connected by three outlets. The other rivers of Pomerania 
are the Ucker, Peene, and Ihna. There are many small lakes; that 
of Madine, which is celebrated for its lampreys, is one of the largest, 

The climate of Pomerania is cold, and the weather is changeable ;— 
storms on the coast are not uncommon. The natural productions of 
the country are—horses, horned cattle, sheep, goats, swine, small 
game, domestic poultry (especially geese), sea and river fish, and bees ; 
corn, peas, and beans, potatoes, fruit, timber, flax, and tobacco; alum, 
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bog-iron, salt, turf, and amber. The Pomeranian forests are very 
extensive and productive. The chief manufactures are linen and 
woollen stuffs, iron, and glass-wares, leather, beer, and spirits. Ship- 
building is carried on in the coast towns, The principal branches of 
industry however are agriculture and cattle breeding. The salmon 
_ and sturgeon fisheries are productive. Smoked geese are largely 
i a The trade of this province in corn is very important. 
4 inhabitants are by descent partly Slavonians and partly 
Germans. The Slavonian language is still spoken in the north-east of 
the i The nobles are numerous, chiefly consisting of German 
far who have settled here since the 12th century. The vassalage 
of the peasants was abolished by Frederick William III. 
_ Pomerania was formerly a considerable part of the ancient kingdom 
of the Wends, or Vandals. From the year 1062 it had its own dukes. 
Christian religion was introduced in the 12th cen The line 


( burg, ewan ng des a family compact, claimed the whole 
country; but Pomerania having been occupied by the Swedes during 

“ Years’ War, Prussia was obliged to be content, at the 
of W ia, with Further Pomerania (to the east of the 
leaving Sweden in possession of Hither Pomerania, with the 
island of Riigen. After the death of Charles XII, by the treaty of 
_ Stockholm in 1720, the southern part of Pomerania and the islands of 
Usedom and Wollin were ceded to erick William L, king of Prussia. 
Sweden ceded her part of Pomerania to Denmark as a compensation 
for Norway. About a seventh part of Pomerania, forming the 
t part of the country, was still held by the Swedes and was 
Swedish Pomerania. At the general settlement of the conti- 
nental states in 1814, and finally by a convention dated June 4, 1815, 
Denmark gave Swedish Pomerania to Prussia in exchange for the 
duchy of eng (which had been received from Hanover in 
PO! 


rae for East F. d) and a large sum of money, 
, NA. [Orxyer Istanps.} 
Corréze. 


POMPADO } 
POMPEII, an ancient town of Campania, situated about 13 miles 
from Naples, in a plain at the foot of Vesuvius, through which 
the little river Sarno. The town appears to have been once close 
sea, and much resorted to asa bathing-place by the wealthy 
citizens of Rome. It is now nearly 2 miles from the sea in conse- 
q of the physical changes which have taken place in the district. 
’ h stood on an eminence formed by a bed of lava, which seems to have 
] the ground in this spot, and in several other 
Vesuvius, long before any of the eruptions 
Pompeii, as well as the neighbouring town of 
by Strabo (p. 247) to have been originally pos- 
the and then by the i and Pelasgi. It after- 
under the power of the Greek colonies of Camm and 
Parthenope, and lastly of the Samnites (about 3.c. 440), who made 
themselves masters of this coast as far as the river Silarus. About 80 
fears later the inhabitants of Campania threw off the yoke of the 
and placed themselves under the protection of Rome. In 
Punic war the Campanians joined Hannibal, but were 
for it by the Romans, who brought the country 
In the Social War (s.c. 90) the Campanian towns 
, among them, joined the Marsian Confederacy. 
quake threw down a great part of Pompeii, a.p. 63. 
, in the month of August, the first recorded 
Vesuvius took place, which is well known from the letter 
of Pliny the Younger, whose uncle lost his life on the occasion. In 
eruption Pompeii was buried under showers of stones, cinders, 
which in course of time became a bed of earth, and corn 
and the vine was planted above the buried town, whose 
until 1689, when the ruins protruding above 
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large oblong area, about 120 yards long and 40 yards wide, surrounded 
by columns, pedestals which once supported statues, the ruins of 
temples, triumphal arches, and other public buildings. Around the 
west, south, and east sides there runs a Grecian Doric colonnade, 
some of the columns of which are standing; they are 2 feet 3 inches 
in diameter, and 12 feet in height ; the interval between them is 6 feet 
10 inches. At the north end of the forum stand the ruins of a build- 
ing, which has been called the temple of Jupiter, 120 feet long and 
43 feet wide: when entire, it must have been 60 feet high. The 
columns are of the Corinthian order, and 3 feet 8 inches in diameter. 
On the west side of the forum is the temple of Venus, which stood 
in an open area surrounded by a wall and portico. Beyond it, to the 
south, is the basilica, or court of justice, the largest building in Pom- 
peii, 220 feet long and 80 feet wide: the lateral walls remain, but the 
roof and upper gallery have fallen in. On the eastern side of the forum, 
towards its northern end, is the Pantheon, so called from 12 pedestals 
placed in a cirele round an altar in the centre of an extensive area. 

The other public buildings of Pompeii which have been excavated 
are the two theatres, the larger of which is capable of containing about 
5000 persons ; the temple of Hercules, which is the oldest building in 
the town, and the amphitheatre. The latter, which is at the eastern 
extremity of the town, separate from the other excavated parts, is 
430 feet long and 335 feet broad, and is estimated to have been 
capable of accommodating 10,000 persons. 

A description of these buildings is given in the work entitled 
‘Pompeii,’ in the ‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ and in the 
elaborate works of Mazois, Sir William Gell, and Donaldson, The 
numerous statues, medals, and other moveable antiquities found at 
Pompeii have been deposited in the Royal Museum of Naples, and 
are described in the work entitled ‘Museo Borbonico,’ published at 
Naples. An interesting view of the character of the architecture 
and antiquities of Pompeii is presented in the Pompeian Court in the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and the descriptions and plans given in the 
‘ Official Handbook’ by Mr. G. Scharf, illustrate the subject in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

POMPTINE or PONTINE MARSHES is the name of a low marshy 
plain in the Papal State, about 24 miles long from north-west to south- 
east, and varying from 8 to 10 miles in breadth. The plain is bounded 
E. by the Monti Lepini; W. by a range of downs from 30 to 60 feet 
high, which begin on the south at Mount Circeo, and thence run to 
the northwards parallel to and at the distance of from two to three 
miles from the coast, leaving a belt of land between them and the sea, 
which is partly covered by forests and partly occupied by lagoons. 
This belt has no water communication with the basin of the Pomptine 
Marshes. From Mount Circeo eastward to Terracina another ridge of 
downs of much smaller dimensions runs close to the sea-coast, and is 
cut through by the canal called Portatore di Badino, which is the 
great outlet of the waters of the Pomptine Marshes. On the north 
and north-west the Pomptine Marshes border on the dry plains of 
Cisterna and Sermoneta. The greatest depression is towards the 
south-east extremity, where an extent of about three or four square 
miles is below the level of the sea. The rivers which flow into this 
basin are the Tepia, Ninfa, Cavata, Ufente, Amazeno, and Pedicata. 

There is every appearance that the basin of the Pomptine Marshes 
was once a gulf of the sea, which has been gradually filled up by 
alluvium from the mountains, Within the historical period it was a 
fertile district containing towns and a considerable population. It 
was occupied by the Volsci, one of whose towns, Suessa-Pometia 
(destroyed by Tarquinus Superbus), was situated in it, and is supposed 
to have given its name to the whole region. Both under the Republic 
and the ) nach of Rome great works were undertaken for the draining 
of the Pomptine Marshes; and the Appian Road traversed part of them 
to Terracina. Something was done towards draining them by the 
popes, from Boniface VIIL to Pius VL, and by the French during their 


were noticed. In 1755 the excavations beg They 
continued at intervals, and are still being carried on under 
of the Neapolitan government. About a fourth 
the western side of the walls has been excavated 
rubbish. This portion, which appears to have 
of the town, contains about eighty houses and 
all shops, two theatres, a basilica, nine temples, three 
the baths, the prison, and other public 
The city was anciently surrounded by walls, 
greater portion has been traced, including six gates and 
towers. walls had a parapet on each side. The circuit 
i and the area within measures about 
There were however suburbs, one of which, at the north- 
ium gate, is partly excavated, and is called the 
a number of handsome tombs which line the 
The suburban villa, called the villa of 
this quarter. On entering the gate the visitor finds 
4 leading to the great forum. To the 

is the house called that of Sallust, which occupies a 
0 yards; and near it is the house of Pansa, which, 
garden, is about 100 yards long by 40 yards wide, 
are the baths, in very good preservation, which 
finished a short time before the destruction of 
the forum the spectator finds himself in a 
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pation of the Roman States, Since that time all that has been 
done for the Pomptine Marshes has been to maintain the drainage in 
the state in which Pius VL. left it, by keeping the canals clear and the 
dykes in repair. The greater part of the plain is covered with rich 
pastures, in which are numerous herds of buffaloes and other horned 
cattle, and other parts of it are sown with rice, wheat, and Indian corn, 
and afford rich crops. In the spring, before the great heat renders the 
atmosphere unwholesome, it has the appearance of a most delightful 
region. But, except the post stations along the high road, and some 
scattered huts here and there, there is no permanent population 

hout the whole of the plain. 

PONANY. [Hrxpvsran.] 

PONCIN, [Ar. 

PONDICHERRY, a considerable town on the sea-coast of the 
Carnatic, in Hindustan, the principal seat of the French power in 
the East Indies, is situated in 11° 57’ N. lat., 79° 54’ E. long., 85 miles 
S. by W. from Madras. 

The first commercial expedition of the French which succeeded in 
reaching the East Indies by sea was composed of two vessels fitted out 
from a port in Bretagne (4.p. 1601); but the vessels were wrecked on 
the Maldive Islands before reaching their ultimate destination, and 
their commander returned ten years afterwards to France. In 1616, 
1619, and 1633, attempts were made to form settlements in Java and 
Madagascar, but these attempts did not succeed. In 1664 Colbert 
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presented to Louis XIV. the plan of an India Company, which received 
p dee sanction. The new Company turned their attention to the 
ment of factories in Hindustan, and fixed the principal ono at 
Surat on the coast of Gujerat (130 or 140 miles north of Bombay), at 
that time one of the largest and most commercial cities of Hindustan. 
Leaving Surat they attem to form an independent settlement at 
Trincomalee on the side of Ceylon (1672). From this place 
they were very soon driven by the Dutch, and sailing to the coast of 
the Carnatic, they took by assault the Portuguese settlement of St. 
Thomé, or Meliapoor, not far from Madras, from which they were 
again expelled (1674), and the wreck of this unfortunate expedition 
took refuge at Pondicherry, a little town on the same coast, which 
bad two yeara before (1672) of the king of Visiapoor, or 
Bejapoor. aroon.] Pondicherry was taken by the Dutch (1693), 
but at the peace of Ryswick (1697), with the fortifications 
greatly improved. The town at this period owed much to the 
wisdom and probity of M. Martin, its subsequent governor. Its 
defences were subsequently further augmented, and Dumas, who was 
sent out as governor, obtained from the court of Delhi,the permission 
to coin money, and the cession of the territory of Karical in the 
district of Tanjore. In 1748 Pondicherry was attacked by the English 
with a considerable fleet and army under Admiral Boscawen and 
Major Lawrence ; but the siege was raised after several days, and the 
English retreated. 

In 1757 the war in the Carnatic was renewed: in 1758 the Count 
de Lally arrived at Pondicherry with strong reinforcements from 
France, and immediately attacked Fort St. David, about 16 miles south 
of that town, which he took by capitulation, and forced the English 
to abandon Devicottah, another of their posts. He next attacked the 
king of Tanjore, but unsuccessfully. Arcot and the black town of 
Madras were indeed taken, but Fort St. George (the fort of Madras) 
was relieved by an English fleet (1759), and Lally, with an exhausted 
commissariat and an empty pay-chest, retreated to Pondicherry. 
Subsequent hostilities were entirely to the disadvantage of the French. 
The English laid siege to Pondicherry, which surrendered early next 
year, and was subsequently demolished. The posts which the French 
retained in the Carnatic followed its example; and Lally returned to 
Europe to perish by an iniquitous sentence on the scaffold. At the 
peace of 1763 the French possessions in the Carnatic were restored. 
Subsequently Pondicherry was several times taken and retaken by 
French and English. In 1814 it was restored to France. 

Pondicherry is built in a sandy plain not far from the shore, and 
consists of two parts, the white town and the black town. The white 
town is handsome; the streets are built with remarkable regularity, 
intersecting each other at right angles, and are of a uniform width. 
The houses are tolerably high, and have flat roofs ; they are covered 
with stucco, white or yellow, and are adorned with fore courts or 

In the centre of the city is a spacious square planted with 
trees and laid out in walks, and open on the east side to the sea. The 
black town lies to the south of the white town, from which it is 
separated by a ditch or canal, with trees planted along the bank : it is 
Jaid out almost as regularly as the European quarter, but the houses 
are for the most part mere huts. The French are debarred by treaty 
from restoring the fortifications, or from maintaining any force beyond 
what is necessary for the purposes of police. The government-house 
is a handsome building; there are also a bazaar, two churches, and a 
residence for the Catholic bishop and his clergy. The grand pagoda 
in the black town is a building of vast size and grotesque architecture. 

The oe of the town and the district attached to it is about 
80,000. There is no harbour, but a tolerable roadstead ; a lighthouse 
was erected in 1836. Indigo, sugar-cane, millet, dye and aromatic 
woods, and mulberry-trees are cultivated in the neighbourhood. The 
exports consist of rice, drugs, sugar, indigo, and blue linens. The 
imports are lace, and articles of dress, furniture, jewellery, and books. 
There are two courts of justice, a mint, a college, schools for whites 
and for blacks, a botanic garden, a mont-de-piété, and several charitable 
institutions. 

PONFERRADO, [Lron.] 

PONS. [(Cuarenre-Inrértevne.] 

PONS, ST. oe 

PONT-A-MOUSSON, URTHE.} 

PONT-AUDEMER. URE.) 

PONT-CHATEAU. (Lore-Inrértevre.] 

PONT-CROIX. ISTERE. } 

PONT-D'AIN, [Any] 

PONT-DE-L’ARCHE. [Eure] 

PONT-DE-SALARS, [Avrynox.] 

PONT-DE-VAUX. [Arn.] 


PONT-DE-VEGLA. {Ar.) 
ye [Garp.] 
PONT-L’ ABB Finistére. | 
PONT-L’EVEQUE. [Catvanos.] 
PONT-LE-ROY. [Avne.) 
PONT-ST.-ESPRIT. [Ganp.] 
PONT-ST.-MAXEN Ome, 


PONT-SUR-SEINE. [Avze.] 
PONT-Y-POOL, Monmouthshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of stands on a bold cliff on 


the right bank of the Afon Liwyd river, in 51° 42’ N. 
W. long., distant 19 miles 8.W. by W. fi 


and South Wales railways. The population of the town of 


in 1851 was 3708 The living of Trevethan is « perpetual ooreey in 


the archdeaconry of Monmouth and diocese of Llandaff, Pont-y-Pool 
Poor-Law Union contains 22 parishes and townships, with an area of 
51,429 acres, and a population in 1851 of 27,993. 


Pont-y-Pool depends chiefly on the employment afforded by the coal — 


and iron-mines in the vicinity, and the iron and tin mani 


The town contains many well-built houses and shops. It ey] 


lighted with gas, and well supplied with water. The 
Trevethan, about a mile from Pont-y-Pool, is a very 
ture in the early English style. 
several school-rooms licensed for public worship, chapels for Wes- 
leyan, Welsh, and Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Roman 
Catholics ; National and Infant schools; a reading-room; and asayings 
bank. A county court is held. Markets are on pig) ome 
Saturday; fairs on April 2nd and 22nd, July 5th, and October 10th, _ 
PONTARLIER, [Dovss.]} i ate 
PONTE. {Ivrea.] 
PONTE-DE-LAS-VELAS, [Azonxs, St. George's] rr 
PONTE-DE-LIMA. [Enrre-Dovro-2-Murvxo.] ut 
PONTE DELGADA. [Azorgs, St. Michael’s,] 32 
PONTE VICO. 


mentary borough and market-town, in the parish 
situated near the confluence of the rivers Aire and Calder, in 53° 42 


uncle to Edward II. When the Earl of Lancaster took part wi } 
barons he was taken prisoner and brought to Pontefract Castle, w 

he was soon after beheaded. Pontefract Castle was subsequently 
scene of Richard IL’s imprisonment and death, and of several o 
incidents of importance in English history. After the \ 
Charles I., Pontefract Castle was dismantled by order of the 
ment, and the valuable materials were sold. At the present day 
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even of its ruins remains : the area is now chiefly occupied by gardens 4 


and a quarry of filtering-stones. - 
Pontefract possesses several 


dy 


library, a public news-room, a savings bank, and a 


Free Grammar-echool was established. in, the.reign, of Raward Vie; 


it has an interest in several exhibitions and scholarships 


at Oxford 
its income from endowment is 50/. a year: the number of scholars 
in 1852 was 19. There are also National and British schools, The 
town-hall is a handsome building, erected on the site of the old moot- 
hall, at the joint expense of the county and the corporation; the 
borough and petty sessions are held in it, The spring quarter sessions 
are held in the court-house, a commodious modern buildi 
the expense of the West Riding. A county court is held. T 
market is on Saturday, and there are eight annual fairs for the sale 
of cattle. The town is chiefly celebrated for its extensive 
nurseries, and liquorice-grounds ; the soil is rich and deep. & 
coal mines, brick- and tile-works, potteries, flour-mills, iron- and b 
co VEDRA. |Gamn and aa afford em; 
ONTEVED Gaticra, Spanish. 
PONTIVY. [Morsrian,] 


ma 


PONTOISE. [Senve-nr-O1sn.] 

PONTREMOLL [Parma.] 

PONTS.DE-CE. [Marvz-Er-Lorez.] 

PONTUS, a country of Asia Minor, derived its name from the 
expression ‘ on the Pontus Euxinus’ (é¢v Mdéyr@), and was used rather 
as a political than a geographical division of the country. Under 
eee ra geri it included the whole of a and part 
of Bithynia; but the name is usually applied to the country between 
Colchis and the river Halys, bounded PW. by Pap oe i 
Cappadocia, and E. by Colchis, The boundary between 0 
Pontus is differently given by different writers; Ptolemy places it as 
far as the Phasis, and Strabo at Trapezus. (Strabo, xii, p. 648.) T 
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whole is now included and described under ANATOLIA, 
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rom Monmouth, ' 
W. by N. from London by road, and 167 miles by the Comet Natomas 


struc- | 
the parish are four churches, 
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| Per baten web trie teeeted into'a soparate kingdom by A riobarzanes I., 
about the of the 4th century before the ian era. In 
the troubles which the death of Alexander the eee Mithri- 
r IL, one of his lineal successors, was enabled to extend greatly 
his paternal dominions, whence he is frequently called the founder of 
the kingdom of Pontus. Under Mithridates VI. a fierce war was 
_ maintained for a considerabie time with the Romans, which was ended 
B.C. 63 by the conquest of Pontus and the death of Mithridates. A 
q | roel however, Pharnaces II., was suffered to hold, as an 
ally of the Romans, the kingdom of Bosporus, while the remainder of 
the kingdom was annexed to the provinces of Bithynia and Galatia. 
in the civil war Pharnaces sided with Pompey, was defeated by Cesar, 
eer ay after his escape from the battle in p.c. 47. Pontus was 
mtly reduced to the form of a province, and afterwards sub- 
Ito various divisions into districts. The history of the kings of 
oP ier ven in an Appendix to the third volume of Clinton’s 


e chief towns on the coast tealny a mans ae — to 
, were op ena eg! a mow he e Greek colony Sindpe; 
us (Kheresoun), afterwa en. ed Pharnacia, from Pharnaces, 
was one of the kings of pa Pharnacia is said to be the 
¢from which L. Lucullus brought the cherry to Europe; Cotyéra, 
9 a colony of Sindpe ; Themiscyra, and Amisus (Samsoun), a Greek 
ny and a a flourishing city when it was besieged by L. Lucullus, 
€ interior the chief towns were Amasia [Amasten], the birth- 
Strabo; and Com#na, called Pontica, to distinguish it from a 
the same name in Cappadocia. Comana had a great temple 
ted to the goddess Ma, supposed to be an equivalent of the 
to which were attached several thousand slaves, most 
females : the office of high-priest of this temple was a 
of honour and emolument. (Strabo, pp. 557-559, ed. Casaubon.) 
Zela and Neocesarea were also considerable places; at Zela was an 
ae temple to the goddess Anaitis, the chief-priest of which was 
“also sovereign of the town. 
PONTYPOOL. (Powr-y-Poot.] 
te be in the Mediterranean Sea, off the coast of Naples, 
8. by W. of Mount Circeo, and 35 miles S.W. of Gaéta. It is 
at ls Tg, ro to 2 miles wide, and in shape like a cres- 
the concave side of which faces the mainland of Italy. On the 
side is the harbour, which is a natural basin with a narrow 
entrance, surrounded high ek, and one safe in all weathers. 
a aes is one con 


island iar Pulagrsie, ox Poduacia, wills wikis aorttrens of Ponza is 
* i uninhabited rock called Zannone. About 24 miles south-east of 
Ponza, and halfway between it and the island of Ischia, is the island 
0  Vandoten, the ancient Pandataria, whither Julia, the daughter of 
Avg and afterwards Octavia, the wife of Nero, were banished. 
‘andotene is about 2 miles long, and is inhabited by sailors and 
men. East of Vandotene, and from it a narrow 
il, is the smaller island of Santo Stefano. The whole group of 
lands is of volcanic formation. 
POOL, or WELSHPOOL, Montgo 
fonly ith Moszoou , in the parish of Pool, and con- 
with Montcomeny the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated 
near the left bank of the river Severn, in 52° 39’ N. lat., 
ge W. long., 10 miles N. from oe owe and 171 miles N.W. by 
London. The the parliamentary borough of 
in 1851 was 4434; of the municipal borough, 6564. The 
is governed 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom 
fs mayor, and is contri to the Lames mrt district of boroughs 
one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a 
woe the archd of Montgomery and diocese of St. Asaph. 
01 (so called to distinguish it from the town of Poole in 
; derives its name from a pool or lake called Llyn Du, near 
ch b it is situated. Cadwgan, a powerful chieftain of the district of 
Rego a castle here in 1109, which was dismantled in 1223 by 
» of ae Pougs Coons It was afterwards restored, and received 
name 
Ton rere two brooks, which flow into the Severn; it 
ved and lighted with gas. It consists of two parts, Pool 
elsh Town. The town- and county-hall has a space 
a a corn-market. The church, which is spacious, was 
& with the exception of the chancel and the tower, in the latter 
tr last century, and has been since enlarged. A new church 
orman character, by subscription, is on high ground 
rye Pork. In ts, Baptists, and other ters 
worship, and there are National schools and a savings 
Some flannel is manufactured. Monday is the weekly market- 
ja} Sem provisions ; the market for Welsh flannels is held on alternate 
Seven fairs are held i in the course of the year. The assizes 
d a county court are held in Welshpool. The Severn is navigable 
br barges to within a mile of the town. The Montgomeryshire 
I passes on the eastern side. 


re, a market-town, and 


Powys Castle, the seat of the Clive family, stands on a rocky 
elevation in a spacious and well-wooded park, on the south side of 
Welshpool town. It has of late years been to a considerable extent 
improved and its different parts made to harmonise. Ina gallery, 117 
feet long by 90 feet broad, is a collection of about 70 paintings by 
the first masters. 

POOLE, Dorsetshire, a sea-port, a market-town, a municipal and 
parliamentary borough, a county in itself, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated on the south coast, in 50° 42! N. lat., 1° 59’ W. long., 
distant 31 miles E. from Dorchester, 106 miles S.W. from London by 
road, and 123 miles by the South- Western railway. The population 
of the borough of Poole in 1851 was 9255. The borough is governed 
by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor ; and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. ‘The living is a perpetual 
curacy in the archdeaconry of Dorset and diocese of Salisbury. Poole 
Poor-Law Union contains 8 parishes and townships, with an area of 
27,023 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,890. 

Poole is supposed to have been a port in ‘the time of the Romans, 
as traces of one of their roads appear between it and Winchester. Its 
earliest charter is of the time of Richard I. Edward III. made 
it a magazine for his wars in France. Elizabeth constituted the 
town a county in itself. During the civil war it was held for the 
Parliament. In the reign of Charles II. the fortifications were 
destroyed. 

The town occupies a peninsula on the north side of Poole Harbour, 
which is noticed under DorsetsHtre. The modern part of the town 
is well built. The streets are lighted with gas and paved, and the 
town is well supplied with water. It contains the parish church of 
pd hee which was rebuilt of Purbeck stone in 1812; a chapel of 

; places of worship for Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and Quakers; a 
Free Grammar school; a British and a National school; a public 
library, erected in 1830 by the members for the borough; a savings 
bank ; and two or three well-endowed almshouses, The other public 
buildings are the custom-house ; the guildhall, which was built in the 
middle of the last century; the town-hall ; the king’s-hall, or wool- 
house, an edifice of some antiquity; the jail; and the Union work- 
house. The peninsula is lined with wide quays and extensive 
warehouses, close to which vessels of light burden lie afloat at low 
water. Ship-building is carried on, particularly the construction of 
sailing yachts. Sail-cloth, ropes, and twines are extensively manu- 
factured. From a bank near the mouth of the harbour large quantities 
of oysters are taken to be fattened in the creeks of Essex and Kent. 
There is an important fishery of plaice and herrings. Corn is largely 
» | exported to London, and considerable quantities of Purbeck clay are 
shipped for use in the Staffordshire potteries. The number and 
tonnage of vessels red as belonging to the port of Poole on 
December 31st 1853, were as follows:—Under 50 tons, 33 sailing 
vessels of 871 tons, and one steam-vessel of 22 tons; above 50 Nios 
75 sailing vessels, of 13,429 tons, D: 1853 there entered the port, 
in the coasting trade, 620 vessels of 48,383- tons, and there cleared 
797, of 33,284 tons; in the colonial and foreign trade there entered 
149 vessels of 15,418 tons, and cleared 123 vessels of 14,592 tons, 
Quarter-sessions and a county court are held in the town. Fairs, 
continuing eight days each, are held commencing May ist and 
November 2 ¢ Monday and Thursday are the market-days. The 
neighbourhood of Poole is remarkable for earthworks, barrows, and 
other primeval or early antiquities. 

POONA. DUSTAN, | 

POPAYAN. [New Granapa.] 

POPERINGEN. [Franpers, Weat.] 

POPLAR, [Loypon.] 

POPOLL [Asrvzzo.] 

PORCHESTER. [Hampsutne.] 

POREGA. [CroattA.] 

PORENTRUI. [Bery,] 

PORLOCK. [Somersetsurne.] 

PORNIC. [Lorre-Inrérievre.) 

PORT ADELAIDE, [Apetarz.] 

PORT-AU-PRINCE. [Huspanroa.] 

PORT ELIZABETH. [(Atcoa Bay; Care or Goop Hort.) 

PORT GLASGOW. (Renrrewsnre.] 

PORT HOPE. [Cawapa.] 

PORT LINCOL (Sours Avsrra.trs.] 

PORT LOUIS. (Mavnrrrvs ; Morsrnas,.] 

PORT MAGEE. [Kerry.] 

PORT MAHON, [Menorca.] 

PORT NATAL. [Narat.] 

PORT NICHOLSON. ([Zxratanp, New.] 

PORT-OF-SPAIN. [Txivrap.] 

PORT PHILIP. ICTORIA. | 

PORT ROYAL. eae 

PORT-ROYAL-DES-CHAM [Semn-er-O1se. ] 

PORT STEWART. 1 agen ht 

PORTADOWN, County Armagh, Ireland, a market-town, is situ- 
ated on the Up Bann River, in 54° 26’ N. lat., 6° 27’ W. long., 
distant 10 miles PE. by E, from Armagh, 84 miles N. by W. from 
Dublin by road, and 89 miles by the Dublin and Drogheda and Dublin 


PORTALEGRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


and Belfast Junction railways. The population in 1851 was 3091. 
The town is well-built and paved. It contains the parish church, a 
handsome building in the early English style; a Presbyterian and 
two Methodist chapels; schools endowed by the Duke of Manchester, 
proprietor of the town; a loan-fund; a ing-library ; a commodious 
market-bouse; and a dispensary, The manufacture of linen, lawn, 
cambric, and sheeting, and the weaving of linen for the Belfast 
merchants, give some employment, Large sales of cattle, pork, and 
agricultural p are made at the weekly market. The river is 
navigable for vessels of 60 tons’ burden. A new bridge, erected at 
a cost of about 10,0004, bas much improved the appearance of the 

lace. Petty sessions are held monthly. Fairs are held on Easter 
Monday, Whit-Monday, November 3rd, and on the third Saturday of 
every month. Saturday is the market-day. 

PORTALEGRE, [Avenrteso.} : 

PORTARLINGTON, Ireland, a market-town and parliamentary 
borough, chiefly in Queen's and partly in King’s County, is situated in 
53° 9’ N. lat, 7° 12’ W. long., 94 miles N.N.E. from Maryborough, 
and 41) miles S.S.W. from Dublin by the Great Southern and Western 
railway. The population in 1851 was 2728. The borough returns 
one member to the Imperial Parliament. The town took the name 
of its founder Lord Arlington, and was called a port because built at 
a landing-place on the river. A number of French and Flemish 
families settled in the place. The possessions were subsequently 
bestowed by William III. on the Earl of Galway, who introduced 
other refugee families, built a church, endowed two schools, and other- 
wise improved the town. The town and estate were afterwards 
purchased by the Dawson family, who received the title of Earl of 
Portarlington, The town consists mainly of a long street extending 


in a northerly direction from the canal to a square near the river,’ 


where it turns westward at a right angle, and is continued by a bridge 
over the Barrow to a considerable length in King’s County. The 
streets are paved, and the place is well supplied with water. The 
principal buildings are the English church, a handsome structure, 
with a spire; the French church; the Roman Catholic chapel, a 
spacious building with a tower and spire 140 feet high; a chapel for 
Methodists; two National schools; two Free schools; the market- 
house ; a dispensary; and some superior schools, at one of which the 
Duke of Wellington and his brother the Marquis of Wellesley received 
part of their education. The town possesses a savings bank. Soap 
and candles are manufactured. Fairs are held eight times a year. 
Wednesday and Saturday are the market-days. Ems Park, the seat 
of the Earl of Portarlington, is 3 miles 8.E. from the town, 

PORTE-ST.-MARIE. [Lor-rr-Garonnz.] 

PORTGLENONE. [Anrtrn.] 

PORTHCAUL. [GuLAamorGANSHIRE.] 

PORTLAND, ISLE OF. [DorsrtsHire.] 

PORTLAND, U.S. [Marxge; Orzcon.] 

PORTO. [Brtra; Ovorro,] 

PORTO ALEGRE, [Braz 

PORTO BELLO, or PUERTO BELLO. 

PORTO D’ANZO. [(Antivm.] 

PORTO FERRAJO. [Exza. 

PORTO MAURIZIO. [Nicr. 

PORTO PRAYA. [Care Verp Istanps.] 

PORTO SANTO. [Manperra.] 

PORTO VECCHIO, [Corstca.] 

PORTO VENERE, [Genoa.] 

PORTOBELLO. [Eprxsurcusuire.] 

PORTPATRICK. [WicTonsHe.] 

PORTREE. [InveRNess-sHiRe.] 

PORTRUSH. Corerame. 

PORTSEA. [Portsmours. 

PORTSEA ISLAND, Hampshire, the peninsula on which are situ- 
ated the towns of Portsmouth and Portsea, and which gives name to 
a Poor-Law Union. The island is described under Portsmoura. 
Portsea Island Poor-Law Union contains the parishes of Portsmouth 
and Porteea, with an area of 7063 acres, and a population in 1851 of 


[Panama,] 


72,096. 

PORTSMOUTH, Hampshire, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
sea-port and market-town, is situated on the west side of Portsea 
Island, in 50° 48’ N, lat., 1° 6’ W. long., distant 28 miles 8.S.E. from 
Winchester, 70 miles 8.S.W. from London by road, and 94 miles by 
the South-Western railway. The population of the borough, which 
includes the parishes of Portsmouth and Portsea, was 72,096 in 1851. 
The borough is governed by 14 aldermen and 42 councillors, one of 
whom is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. 
The livings are in the archdeaconry and di of Winchester. 

Portsea Island lies in an inlet of the British Channel, which extends 
about 4 miles inland, and stretches nearly 16 miles eastward from the 
town of Fareham in Hampshire to the village of Fishbourne, near 
Chichester in Sussex. On the west side of Portsea Island is Ports- 
inouth harbour, and on the east side Langston harbour, bounded by 
Hayling Island, beyond which are Emsworth channel and Chichester 

bour, separated by the small island of Thorney, The approach to 
Portsmouth harbour is defended by Monckton Fort on the west, and 
Southsea Castle, situated at the southern extremity of Portsea Island, 
on the east. Within these points, which are two miles apart, the 


entrance narrows to about 220 yards at Portsmouth point, where there — 
are also strong defences on each side. The harbour then widens into — 
a basin about a mile long, and from half a mile to uarters of a 
mile broad, beyond which it expands till it attains a th of about 
three miles on the northern shore of the inlet. It contains three 
small low islands, Whale, Pewit, and Horsea islands; and @ 
and a half from the entrance the main channel divid 

branches, leading respectively to Fareham, Porchester, and 
end of Portsea Island. First-rate men of war can enter the 
and lie at anchor inside at all times of the tide. From the 
to the harbour, on the west side, a sand-bank, called the ext 
three miles south-eastward. Beyond it, within a range of buoys, 
under shelter of the Isle of Wight, is the admirable roadstead 
Spithead, where 1000 ships of the line may ride without 
venience. On the coast of the Isle of Wight, near its eastern ex 
is St. Helen’s Bay, a place of rendezvous for the navy. These 
steads, with Emsworth channel, and Langston and P 
harbours, are within the jurisdiction of the port of P. 
which extends from the town of Emsworth at the head of Emsworth 
channel on the east, to the opening of Southampton water on the 
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west. 

The town of Portsmouth is situated at the entrance of the 
on the south-west point of the island. It is inclosed by b 
ramparts with batteries of heavy ordnance, and surrounded by a ea i 
moat, with extensive outworks. The walls are entered by four har 
some gates, with drawbridges. The ramparts, which are nena i 
rows of elms, form an agreeable promenade nearly a mile in . 
Three or four streets of a better class extend from north-east to south- 
west, crossing the others at right angles. On the north side of Ports- 
mouth, and divided from it by the mill-dam creek, is its pri al 
suburb Portsea. The town of Portsea and its dockyard, the grand 
naval arsenal of England, occupy a space called Portsmouth 
on which at the commencement of last century there was only a single 
hovel. The town, which is now much more extensive than Ports- 
mouth, is similarly fortified, and the defences of both towns unite, so 
as to inclose them within one complete fortress. Portsea contains 
some handsome terraces and crescents, and a well-built open 
called St.-George’s-square. Both towns are lighted with gas, 
paved, and supplied with water by pps from the neighbourhood of 
Portsdown-hill. On the east side of Portsea is a suburb called Land- 
port, consisting of a belt of houses, some of which are handsome; south — 
from Landport is Somerstown, and between Somerstown and the sea 
is Southsea, a fashionable watering-place, which spreads eastward from 
Portsmouth, with some good villas and well-built terraces and squares. 
On this part of the beach a fine esplanade has been pe and 
embellished with statues of Nelson and Wellington, The suburb of 
Kingston lies towards the centre of the island, and that of Mile End 
at some distance north from Portsea. be 

The borough of Portsmouth contains twelve churches and 
of the establishment. The church of St. Thomas, Portsmouth, is a 
spacious cruciform structure, built in the early English style, but 
corrupted by successive additions. At the west end is a tower 120 feet 
high, surmounted by a cupola and lantern. St. Mary’s, the parish 
church of Portsea, is an ancient structure in the suburb of Kingston, 
surrounded by one of the largest burial-grounds in the kingdom. 
The garrison chapel, on the Grand Parade, is a part of the ancient 
hospital of Domus Dei, fitted up for its present purpose. St. Paul's,” 


Southsea, and All Saints, Mile End, are in the perpendicular style. 
The Baptists have eleven places of worship, the Independents six, 


the Wesleyan Methodists six, the Bible Christians two, and the Primi- 
tive Methodists, Plymouth Brethren, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, 
Mormons, and Jews have one each. The public schools are, two 
Grammar schools, four National, four British, an Infant and a Bethel 
school. There is a philosophical society in Portsmouth, with a hall 
and a museum of considerable extent; Portsea has an atheneum and 
mechanics institute with a library of 1500 volumes; and the Watt 
institute at Landport has a library of 550 volumes. — 
The other principal buildings in Portsmouth are, the governor's 
house, on the Grand Parade, originally part of Domus Dei hospital, 
the residence of the lieutenant-governor; the town-hall, the new county — 
court, the new market-house, the theatre, the custom-house, } 
United Service club-house, the Four House barracks, and the M 
barracks on the south-west margin of the town, the Cambridge bar- — 
racks on the east, the Colewort barracks on the north, the new barracks 
at the end of High-street, the almshouses, the jail, and house of 
correction. In Portsea are St. Paul's academy, the Beneficial Society's — 
hall, a general hospital, a savings bank, and on Mile End road 
Union workhouse, a female penitentiary, and the Portsmouth and — 
Farlington water-works, At Landport are the Tipner and Hilsea - 
barracks, and near Southsea Castle is the laboratory of the Royal 
Marine Artillery. About two miles north from Portsmouth, between 
the London road and the harbour, is an extensive cemetery. wa 
The Naval Dockyard at Portsea, the largest in the kingdom, covers _ 
an area of nearly 120 acres, It is separated from the town by a wall — 
14 feet high, and along the harbour it has a wharf-wall of nearly — 
three-quarters of a mile in length. It includes the residences of the 
port-admiral, the admiral-superintendent, and other officers, the — 
guard-house and pay office, a school for naval architecture, and a 
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extensive storehouses for hemp, cordage, 
masts, rigging, and other requisites for naval architecture 
contains a rope-work and sail-lofts, a smithery, an iron- 
5 Sane foundry, an anchor forge, with Nasmyth’s 
\ the remarkable block-machinery invented by 

late Sir Mark Brunel. Forty-four block-making machines, impelled 
b  steam-engine, are arranged in three sets for blocks of different 
. Receiving the rough timber, they cut it up, shape, and bore it, 
Q inue the process till the block is complete. In the centre of 
; is the entrance to the great basin, which has an area of 
acres, and four dry docks attached, with an additional dry dock on 
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end of the dockyard, is 3000 feet in length. A 
engineers’ shops, provided with every mechanical aid, occupies 


-PORTSOY. [Banrrsutre.] 

PORTUGAL, KINGDOM OF, is the most westerly kingdom of 
Europe. It forms part of the Spanish Peninsula, and is not divided 
from Spain by any well-defined natural boundaries. Most of the great 
rivers of Portugal—the Minho, the Douro, the Tejo (‘Tagus), and the 
Guadiana—have their sources in Spain, and belong to Portugal only 
in the lower part of their basins, The Mondego, the Zezere, and the 
Sado are the only considerable rivers which have their sources and 
their whole courses within the limits of Portugal. Portugal is 
bounded N. by the Spanish province of Galicia; E. by the Spanish 
provinces of Leon, Estremadura, and Sevilla; and 8. amd W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The greatest length from north to south is about 350 
miles; the average width from west to east is about 100 miles. The 
area is 35,189 square miles. The population in 1851 was 3,487,025. 
Fi political divisions, with the area and population of each, are as 
‘ollows :— 


lhe western side of the basin. Close to the dockyard on the south is 
, with various ranges of building for ordnance stores. 

calibre, with immense p: ids of shot adapted to 

area of 14 acres. An ornamental building, 
‘The Royal Victualling Yard. at ‘Weovll, and 
ii at Weovil, and 

and wounded seamen, are noticed under 
is crossed every half-hour by a floating steam- 


and 
lined by an excellent quay, at which large 
The Yon and Albert piers, two band- 
i accommodation. An inland navigation 
at the north end of Portsea Island to the 
del Canal, and continued by the Arun and We 
iver Wey to the Thames, connects Portsmo' 
Western railway, which has its terminus 
Brighton and South Coast railway, which has its 
connect Portameuth by land with the metropolis. 
northern margin of the harbour unites 
several times a day between 
and there is a regular communica- 
Southampton, Plymouth, Liverpool, 
of Portsmouth depends on the dock- 


establishments. Great numbers of p , 
employed in Portsea avd Landport, in the 
articles of outfit for seamen. There are extensive 


large breweries. The coastin; 

. Coals are largely imported. Cattle an 
of Wight and the west of England. 
provisions are brought from Ireland. 
Timber and wine are the chief 
The ships registered as belonging to the 
50 tons, 170 sailing-vessels of 4221 tons, 
4 tons; above 50 tons, 74 sailing-vessels of 
tons, and 3 steam-vessels of 180 tons. ing 1853 there entered 
in the coasting trade 1353 sailing-vessels of 116,019 tons, and 
of 12,235 tons; there c 866 sailing-vessels of 
and 75 steam-vessels of 15,781 tons. In the colonial 
37 sailing-vessels of 6902 tons, and cleared 19 
ms. In the foreign trade there entered 74 British 
and 85 foreign vessels of 8285 tons; and there 
British vessels of 1848 tons, and 76 foreign vessels of 6305 
ys’ fair is held on Portsdown Hill in the month of 

market-days are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

@ fortifications of the towns of Portsmouth and Portsea, 

has strong defences. Southsea Castle, built b 

greatly strengthened in 1850, is mounted witi 
‘ond the castle are two forts named Lumps and 
point of the island, commanding the 
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in 1820. 


channel which separates 
; and by other works at Hilsea, four miles 


of the harbour seems to have attracted the notice of 
a station at Porchester, on the northern shore, 
Roman remains, [Hamprsuiee.] Portsmouth 
i the reign of John. In the time of Richard II. 
the French. Fortifications begun by Edward IV. were 


te Area in Population 

Provinces. Districts, Square Miles.| in 1851, 

| ( Portalegre 2,382 86,175 
Alemtejo . Sh he Bere aire, 2,609 88,617 

Ht Bee eS 4,991 123,107 

9,982 297,899 

Algarve s ef Faro 2,140 143,851 
Beira Alta. | Visen 1,291 302,070 

‘ Guarda al 2,128 206,736 

Beira ,¢ Beira Baixa” |} Cystelio Branco. 2.474 139,042 
Porto 1,087 369,583 

Douro Aveiro , 1,458 247,103 

Coimbra . 1,827 261,856 

9,765 1,526,390 

Viana . 954 184,359 

Eutre Demroe Minko |) wags 1,086 297,969 
2,040 | 482,328 

\(Ueiria. 2. . 1,312 140,114 

Estremadura |) Santarem . 2,315 161,342 

{ Lisbon . 3,615 423/705 

7,242 725,161 

Braganca ws 2,374 126,617 

| ae ees |: im Real . 1,646 184,779 
| 4,020 311,396 
Cn Od a ea em 3,487,025 


In addition to the above political divisions, each of the sub- 
provinces, or districts, is subdivided into comarcas (or judiciary divi- 
sions), cancelhos (or communal divisions), and parishes, all of which 
are enumerated under the names of the respective provinces. The 
total number of comarcas is 111 ; of cancelhos, 379; of parishes, 3774. 

Colonial Possessions.—The separation of Brazil from its connection 
with the mother-country deprived Portugal of its most important 
colony. The dependencies which it still retains are as follows :—The 
Azores: area, 1145 square miles; population (1851), 234,044, 
Maperrra, with Porto Santo: area, 334 square miles; population 
(1851), 108,489. Carz Verp Istanps: area, 1642 square miles; 
population (1851), 86,640. The islands of Santo Thome and Do Prin- 
cipe, in the Gulf of Guinea: area, 453 square miles ; population (1851), 
14,580, Macao: area, 12 square miles; population (1851), 29,587. 
The other dependencies comprise establishments on the continent of 
Africa, namely, on the coasts of Guinea, Angola, Benguela, and 
Mozambique; in Hindustan, at Goa, Diu, and Damaun; on the islands 
of ‘Timor, Solor, &. 

‘The length of the coast-line of Portugal is about 500 miles, 
of which about 400 miles face the west, and 100 miles the south. 
The lofty precipice of Cape St. Vincent forms the south-western 
angle, and the coasts for eome distance both to the east and north are 
rocky, high, and steep. Farther to the east the shores become low, 
and are bordered with small sandy islands, one of which forms Cape 
Santa Maria, the most southern point of Portugal. Cape St. Vincent 
is the chief termination of the Serra de Monchique, and as the coast 
extends northward other portions of that mountain range advance to 
the sea, and render the shores bold and rugged, though they are not 
high ; they become low and level as they approach the great lagune of 
Setubal. “This lagune is overlooked on the north-west by the Serra da 
Arrabida, which an elevation of 1760 feet, and terminates at Cape 
Espichel, which is 660 feet high. The shores again sink down as they 
approach the south side of the estuary of the Tagus; but on the 

er side, north and west of Lisbon, the mountain ridges of Cintra, 
Mafra, Torres Vedras, and others, with their intervening valleys, fill 
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up the whole space between the Tagus and the sea, and have their 
thief termination at the Cabo da Roca, which is nearly 2000 feet high, 
and is the most western point of Portugal. The peninsula of Peniche 
ie the northern peg my at this <taekel con gf wo Bo 
thence to the mouth of the Mondego is generally rugged, though it is 
low; but on the north side of the Mondego the termination of the 
Serra de Alcoba at Cape Mondego has an elevation of 464 feet. 
Thence to the mouth of the Douro the shores are flat, sandy, and 
swampy. They afterwards become higher and , but again sink 
down as they approach the mouth of the Minho. The whole coast of 
Portugal, wi the exception of the wstuary of the T: and a few 
other inlets, presents a ragged and dangerous shore. Nearly all the 
harbours have bara, which render most of them difficult of access even 
for boats, and with a breeze from the sea a terrible surf breaks along 
the whole line of coast, and forbids all approach. With a south wind, 
which generally prevails from August to the winter months, the whole 
of the line of coast is exceedingly dangerous. 

Surface.—The surface of Portugal is for the most part mountainous. 
Numerous irregular offsets from the great Pyrenean chain enter the 
two northern provinces of Tras os Montes and Entre Douro e Minho 
from the Spanish provinces of Asturias and Galicia, One of these 
offsets extends into the province of Beira, and forming a continuous 
range takes a southern aud western direction, and terminates at Cape 
Mondego: this is named the Serra de Alcoba. Another mountain 
range of much greater elevation and extent passes through the central 
provinces of Beira and Estremadura in a direction from north-north- 
east to south-south-west, and terminates near Lisbon at the Cabo da 
Roca. This range as it crosses Beira is named the Serra de Estrella ; 
in Estremadura it has several local names, but the main ridge is called 
the Serra do Junto, As it approaches its termination it forms a series 
of ridges running east and west, which occupy the whole space 
between the Tagus and the sea for a distance of about 30 miles 
north of Lisbon. Another mountain range crosses the southern end 
of the kingdom from east to west, separating Algarve from Alemtejo, 
‘This range has the names of Serra de Calderiio and Serra de Monchique, 
It is obviously the continuation of the Sierra Morena of Spain, inter- 
rupted only by the narrow valley of the Guadiana, and terminates 
abraptly in the great promontory of Cape St. Vincent. 

There are only two plains of great extent in the whole of Portugal, 
the Campo de Ourique in Alemtejo, and another great plain, partly 
in Alemtejo and partly in Estremadura, extending south-west and 
west from the mountains of Portalegre to the eastern bank of the 
Tagus, along which it is continued northward as far as Abrantes. 
Another tract of flat land, but of less extent, in the province of Beira, 
stretches inland from the estuary of the river Vouga. The valleys 
are very numerous. One of the largest of these forms the river-basin 
of the Mondego, lying between the Serra de Alcoba and the Serra de 
Estrella. This valley is exceedingly beautiful and fertile. There are 
several other fine valleys of less extent, such as those of the Lima 
and Cayado in Entre Douro e Minho, the upper course of the Vouga 
in Beira, and the Lis in Estremadura. . 

Rivers.—The largest of the rivers of Portugal enter it from Spain. 
The Douro has a western course, and forms the boundary between the 
two northern provinces and the province of Beira. [Douro.] The 
Tagus (Tee) has a course in Portugal at first west, but afterwards 
south-south-west, and enters the sea below Lisbon. [Tacus.] The 
Guadiana enters from Spain, near Badajoz, and has a southern course 

rtly in Portugal and partly as a boundary-river between the two 

ingdoms. The Mondego is the largest of the rivers which belong 
entirely to Portugal. It has numerous affluents, and waters a wide 
and fertile ar The Zezere, a deep and rapid river, also entirely 
within Portugal, rises in the Serra de Estrella, flows along the base 
of its eastern side, and enters the Tagus below Abrantes, The 
Sado, or Sadilo, is another large river, with a great number of tribu- 


taries, most of which rise on the northern flank of the Serra de‘ 


Monchique, and traverse the great plain of Ourique; but others flow 
from the mountains south of Evora. The Sado enters the sea at 
Setubal. The smaller rivers of Portugal are numerous. The larger 
rivers, such as the Tagus, the Douro, and others, offer an important 
inland navigation, which might be extended by canals, of which how- 
ever none have been formed. There are no lakes in the lower lands 
of Portugal, but there are a few small mountain-lakes, There are 
salt-marshes in the vicinity of Setubal, and also near Aveiro. 
Geology.—Granite and other eruptive rocks constitute the base of 
the principal chains and groups of mountains in Portugal, Granite 
forma the axis of the great mountain range of the Serra de Estrella 
and Serra do Junto, and shows itself in the lofty peaks of the Serras 
of Monchique and Calderiio. The town of Oporto stands'on a mass of 
granite four or five miles wide, and this rock also forms the base of the 
neighbouring rocks, but farther to the east sienite takes the placo of 
the granite, These crystalline rocks are very generally flanked and over- 
laid by clay-slates and micaceous schists, which form the upper strata of 
the greater part of the provinces of Entre Douro e Minho and Tras os 
Montes, cover both flanks of the granitic chain of the Serra de Estrella, 
and extend from the banks of the Zezere to the frontier of Spain. 
Clay-slates cover the whole of the wine-districts of the Upper Douro, 
in which all the fine port-wines are produced upon the slates, the line 
of junction with the granite being the limit of the cultivation of the 


finer qualities of wine. In the neighbourhood of Valongo, about 
po Bi miles E. from Oporto, a dark-coloured hard roofing slate of the — 
finest quality is extensively quarried for slabs and flags, but not fo 
roofing, tiles being used for that purpose throughout the whole of 
Portugal. In the same locality are several beds of anthracite | 
which have been long wrought at three or four places, and are 
used in the town of Oporto. Primitive limestone shows 
abundantly on the flanks and lower summits of the Serras of Ju: 
Arrabida, Monchique, and Calderfio, rs 
Climate, Soil, and Products.—The climate of A 3 is very 
but no part of the country is subject to the dry and oppressive heats 
of central Spain. The mean temperature of the at Coimbra is 
62° Fahr., at Lixbon it is 61° 3’ Fahr. The inequality of the 
and the extent of coast fronting the Atlantic Ocean occasion 
diversities of climate. The more elevated districts are comparativ 
cool in winter, and snow falls heavily on the mountains of the ty 
northern provinces, In the southern provinces the winters are 
short, snow seldom falls, and the summers are very hot, Rain 
abundant on the western coast, especially from October to 
The climate is very healthy in the more elevated districts, but is le 
so in the flat lowlands and the vicinity of the salt-marshés, = 
The soil is generally rich, but the husbandry is slovenly in the 
extreme. Wheat, barley, oats, maize, flax, and hemp, are cultivated — 
in the more elevated tracts, and rice in the lowlands. 


branch of industry, and the vineyards of the Upper Douro 
the finest qualities of port-wine, which is in conseq) 
being exported from Oporto (‘o porto,’ the port). The olive is 
vated, but the oil is not of the finest quality. The date-tree and 
American aloe grow in the south. ere are forests of oak in 
northern provinces, of chestnuts in the central districts, and of 
trees in the south. Cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs are in conside 
numbers, Mules and asses are the chief beasts of burden. 
abound in the rivers and on the coasts. Slates, marble, iron, 
anthracite coal are obtained. Salt is made in large quantitie 
evaporation in the marshes on the coast. 
nhabitants.—The try in the northern and 
regions are active and spirited ; in the lower districts they 0 
and dejected, dirty in their persons and habitations, and ill-fed 
coarse bread, dried fish, goat-milk-cheese, Meikint: Bart 
other cheap articles. The educated classes are polished in their : 
pot and courteous to strangers. Pir provincial nobility, cs 
dalgos, are very numerous, but mostly poor, ee 
Commerce and Manufactures,—The pat from Portugal 
the year 1851 amounted to 1,974,0002,, of which 955,0002. 3 
to Great Britain or British possessions. The a ge into Po 
during the same year amounted to 3,298,0002., of which 2,500,00 
came from Great Britain or British possessions. Of the im 
590,0002. were re-exported. The exports consist almost entirel 
wine (which is the staple), fruits, and cork. The manufactures t 
of coarse woollens, common cottons and linens, silks, jewellery, and a 
few other articles. Iron-work, wood-work, and earthenware are almost — 
everywhere of the rudest kind. : w«- > 
Revenue, Army, and Navy.—The revenue for 1854 was some' 
less than 3,000,0007. The public debt amounted to 9,890,4397. 17 
army of Portugal in 1854 numbered about 30,000 men, exclusive 
about 9000 who protect the colonial possessions. The navy in the 
same year consisted of 1 ship of the line (80 guns), 1 frigate (50 gun 
6 corvettes of 18 guns each, 10 brigs mounting altogether 103 gun 
22 schooners and other small vessels mounting altogether 55 guns, 
and 7 steamers mounting altogether Ee gp ; il 
Religion and Education —The established religion is Roman Catho- 
lic, and the church is governed by the patriarch of Lisbon, the arch- 
bishops of Braga, Evora, and Goa, and 16 bishops. Though Catholicism 
is the religion of the state, and the constitution contains no clause 
allowing any other form of worship, other creeds are tolerated, and 
foreigners, not Roman Catholic, residing in the country, Lote 


interfered with. The convents were suppressed by Don Pedro 
1834, and the revenues and buildings have been applied to secula 
purposes, The educational establishments are in a very low | te, 
and the scientific and literary institutions, and even common librar 
and printing offices, are almost exclusively confined to Lisbon, Coimbra, 
and Oporto, ~ ee 
Government.—The present government of Portugal is a constitu- 
tional monarchy established in 1836, and the parliament con of a 
chamber of peers and a chamber of deputies. The present chamber 
of peers is composed of 3 archbishops, 6 bishops, 8 dukes, 8 marq} 
89 counts, 28 viscounts, 10 barons, and 26 untitled persons, The 
chamber of deputies is composed of 131 members elected by 36 
districts of Portugal, 11 members elected by the inhabitants of the 
Azores and Madeira, and 14 sent from the other colonial posse: : 
total 156. The president is named annually by the crown, = 
History.—The Iberians and the Celts were oldest inhabitants | of 
the Peninsula. When the Carthaginians invaded it, their general 
Hamilcar overran and subdued the western provinces. The Rome 
who succeeded the Carthaginians as masters of the Peninsula, govern 
by their pretors the province of Lusitania, the ancient limits of which 
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variously defined by different authors. Strabo (iii. p. 152) 


and on the west, and was bounded on the east by the Carpetani, 
_ Vettones, Vacwi, and Callaici. But when Musetas kat divided the 
Peninsula int provinces, Betica, Tarraconensis, and Lusitania, 
the last comprised the greater part of the modern kingdom of 
Pot besides a considerable portion of Leon and Spanish Estre- 
dura. When Spain was inundated by the Visigoths, Portugal 
in the ral devastation; and when, at the beginning of the 
century, the torrent of Arabian conquest spread over the Peninsula, 
e territories and towns of Portugal were as easily subdued as the 
est of the country. In the 9th century however the greater part of 
orthern Portugal had been wrested from the Mohammedans, and had 
2 subject to local governors dependent on the Counts of Galicia. 
south still remained in the hands of the Mohammedans until 
ds the close of the 12th century, when Santarem, Lisbon, 
d Cintra were reduced by Alfonso Henriques, the first king of 
ug About the year 1095 Alfonso VI., king of Castilla and 
conferred upon his son-in-law Henry of Besangon, who was 
ded in a direct line from the Duke of Burgundy, the govern- 
f the subdued territories from the Minho to the Tagus, with 
title of Count. At the same time Henry, who took up his 
: ce at Guimaraens, was permitted to hold in his own right what- 
i conquests he might make from the Moors beyond the Tagus. In 
lis manner he reduced most of the Mohammedan governors of 
south and east of the Tagus to the condition of tributaries, 
his death in 1112, his son Alfonso succeeded to the dignity of 
which the Castilian king had previously rendered hereditary in 
. The new count proved a more formidable enemy to the 
nedans than even his father. In 1139, having resolved to 
sduce the Moorish fortresses west of the Guadiana, he assembled a 
_- power! per, 5 Coimbra, and advanced towards Badajoz, the 
jor of which place, having received considerable reinforcements 

Africa, hastened to meet him. The 


that union. He was succeeded in 1367 by his son Fer- 
ho, on the death of Pedro the Cruel of Castilla without 
title and arms of that kingdom, as the 


f the Princess Beatrix, daughter of Sancho the Brave of 

His entire pgs ery t in war with the bastard Enrique, 

had usurped the Castilla; but though he wasted his 
gained no ad With the death of this monarch, 

1383, the male line of the Burgundian princes became extinct in 
His daughter Bea’ who had married Juan I. of Castilla, 


true heir to the throne, 


i Joam, grand-master of the order of Avis, an illegitimate son of 
Pedro L, was appointed regent, and two years afterwards was 
i king by the states assembled at Coimbra in 1335, to the 


7 we been 
q Bere sas dah oink tees te Tagus to the Ocean on the north | th 


prejudice of Enrique, son of Beatrix, the lawful heir to the Portuguese 
rone. Joam I. maintained the possession of his usurped throne 
with great ability and courage. With this king begins the native line 
of Portuguese kings, as well as the foreign conquests and voyages of 
discovery which established the greatness of Portugal. Henry, sur- 
named the Navigator, one of the king’s sons, first set on foot those 
enterprises of discovery and commerce which raised Portugal so much 
above contemporary states. The reign of Joam I. is justly considered 
one of the most glorious which Portugal ever had. He improved the 
administration of the kingdom, and introduced many salutary reforms 
into the courts of justice, He transferred the royal residence from 
Coimbra to Lisbon. At his death in 1433, Joam I. was succeeded by 
Duarte, who died of the plague at Tomar, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Alfonso V,; but as he was only six years of age on his 
father’s death, the regency devolved, according to his will, upon the 
queen-mother, a very able princess, Under the reign of this king the 
career of African conquest was ardently prosecuted. Alfonso died of 
the plague in 1481, He was a great patron of literature, and the first 
Portuguese king who collected a library. His reign was likewise sig- 
nalised by the progress of maritime discovery; and the Azores, with 
the Madeiras, the Canaries, Cape Verd, and other islands west of the 
African continent, were either discovered or colonised through the 
persevering efforts of the Infante Dom Enrique. Joam II., who suc- 
ceeded Alfonso V., was justly considered one of the ablest monarchs 
that ever sat on the throne of Portugal. In this reign the spirit of 
maritime discovery was carried to the highest pitch. In 1487 Bar- 
tholomeo Diaz discovered and doubled the southern cape of Africa, 
which, from the good expectations which it encouraged, was called 
O Cabo de Boa Esperanza (Cape of Good Hope), Joam II. died uni- 
versally regretted in 1495, He was succeeded by his cousin Manoel, 
who steadily pursued the career of maritime discovery. About the 
close of 1497 the passage to India by sea was effected by a squadron 
of five vessels, under the orders of Vasco de Gama, who returned to 
Lisbon in September 1499, after an absence of little more than two 
years. In this reign Brazil was discovered, and establishments were 
formed in that country and also on the west coast of Hindustan, 

ing the reign of this king Lisbon became the most important com- 
me: city of Europe; and Portugal, the most insignificant of the 
European states in extent of territory and population, grew into a 
powerful monarchy. 

In the reign of Joam IIL, who succeeded his father Manoel in 1521, 

jan discoveries and commerce were still further extended. But 
the introduction of the Inquisition, in 1536, which, as in Spain, was 
at first intended only against the Jews, greatly contributed to increase 
the misery caused by bad administration and a vicious course of 
policy pursued with regard to the colonies. The Jews were extermi- 
fated, or fled from Portugal : but although the object for which that 
tribunal was instituted no longer existed, it still continued a powerful 
political weapon in the hands of the absolute kings of Portugal. As 
injurious in its consequences as the Inquisition was the admission 
of the Jesuits into Portugal, under Joam, the first European monarch 
who permitted them to enter his dominions. The education of his 
grandson Sebastian, the heir-apparent to the throne, was likewise 
entrusted to the Jesuits, who inspired the young prince with that. spirit 
of bigotry and that fanatical ambition which led to his death. Scarcely 
however had the young prince reached his fourteenth year—the period 
of his majority—when he began to turn all his thoughts towards the 
prosecution of the African war; and he sailed in 1574, in opposition 
to the remonstrances of his wiser counsellors. Four years afterwards, 
in August, 1578, the memorable battle was fought by which Portugal 
lost her king, and began rapidly to sink from her former prosperous 
condition, 

After the short reign of Cardinal Enrique, Sebastian’s uncle, who 
was proclaimed in 1578 and died in 1580, Philip IL of Spain, the 
most powerful candidate for the throne, obtained possession of it, and 
Portugal continued subject to the kings of Spain till the reign of the 
minister of Philip IV., when the Portuguese entered into a conspiracy, 
and on the Ist of December, 1640, Joam de Braganga, a descendant of 
the old royal family, was placed on the throne. The war with Spain, 
which was the result of this measure, and lasted during the reign of 
Joam, as well as that of his son Alfonso VL, was terminated in 1668, 
by a treaty of peace, and a cession on the part of Spain of all her 

ms py 

Joam LY., the first Portuguese king of the house of Braganca, died 
in 1656. He was succeeded by his son Alfonso VI. A treaty of peace 
was also concluded with Holland, by which Brazil, which had been 
seized by the Dutch, was restored to Portugal. Pedro IL, who 
succeeded his brother Alfonso VI. in 1683, took part with the allies 

inst Philip V. of Spain. From this time date the relations and 

ce of England with Portugal. A commercial treaty with that 
kingdom had already been made, under the first sovereign of the 
house of Bragan A new one was concluded in 1708 by the English 
ambassador Mr. {rethuen, which secured to England the advantages 
of the newly discovered mines in Brazil. During the long reign of 
Joam V., which lasted from 1707 to 1750, some vigour was displayed 
in regard to the foreign relations, and several attempts were made for 
the promotion of the national welfare at home. Under his son and 
successor José I, who ascended the throne of Portugal in 1750, the 
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To Secuiin were dopeived of the post of confeesors to the ruyel fuily, 
Jesuits were ved o! post o lessors to ro! y; 
and forbidden the court; two years they were banished 
from the kingdom and their estates were confiscated. Powe 

Maria Francisca Isabel, eldest daughter of José, succeeded him in 
1777. During the reign of Maria, the power remained almost entirely 
in the hands of an ignorant nobility and of a still more ignorant and 
ambitious clergy. In 1789, on account of a serious indisposition of 
the queen, hor eldest son, Joam Maria José, Prince of Brazil (the title 
of the prince royal until 1516), was declared regent, and soon after, 
her having termin in mental alienation, the prince was 
declared regent with full powers, Portugal for some years 
preserved a mere shadow of independence by the greatest sacrifices, 
till at last General Junot entered that country, and the ‘house of 
Braganga was declared by Napoleon Bonaparte to have forfeited the 
throne, owing to the refusal of Joam VL to seize the British merchan- 
dise in his dominions. The regent now put himself entirely under 
the protection of the English, and in November, 1807, embarked for 
Brazil. Junot entered the capital on the next day, and Portugal was 
in every respect treated as a conquered country. This led to the 
Peninsular War, in which the Portuguese now took an active part. On 
the death of Maria Isabella in 1810, Joam VL was called to the throne 
of Portugal, which he occupied conjointly with that of Brazil, where 
he continued ‘ > reside, In August, 1820, the cry for liberty which 
was raised in Spain, was responded to in Portugal, and a revolution 
commenced, in which the army and the citizens acted in concert. On 
the 15th of September, 1820, all the troops and the citizens of Lisbon 
unanimously proclaimed the constitution, and the cessation of the 
absolute government which had hitherto prevailed in Portugal. A 
yeorea | government was immediately established, which acted in 
union with the junta at Oporto, Inthe meantime Count Palmella, 
the head of the mey, was dispatched to Rio Janeiro with an 
account of what had passed, and a petition that the king Joam VI. or 
the prince royal Dom Pedro would return to Lisbon. The revolution 
was unattended either by violence or bloodshed. The Cortes having 
assembled in 1821, under the presidency of the archbishop of Braga, 
various laws were passed, among which freedom of person and property, 
the liberty of the press, legal pe A and the abolition of privileges, 
the admission of citizens to offices, and the sovereignty of the 
people, were passed almost unanimously, 

After some disturbances in Brazil, Joam VI. sailed for Portugal, 
where he was not allowed to land until he had given his consent to 
several acts of the Cortes, which imposed restrictions on his power, 
and had sworn to observe the new constitution. The ambassadors of 
Russia and Austria left the court; Brazil separated itself from Portugal; 
and the country was disturbed by various attempts in favour of the 
old of government. In the meanwhile the constitution was 
completed by the legislative assembly, and publicly sworn to by the 
king on the Ist of October, 1822, but the Infante Dom Miguel, 
assisted by the Count of Amarante and other noblemen, resolved to 
overthrow it. After many disturbances and insurrectionary move- 
ments Dom Miguel obtained possession of supreme power, the ambas- 
sadors of the foreign states were not allowed to enter the presence of 
the king, and he was closely watched ; but Joam succeeded in escaping 
on board an English man-of-war at anchor in the Tagus, where, 
having sent for the diplomatic body, he deprived his son of command, 
and summoned him to his presence. Dom Miguel obeyed, confessed 
that he had been deceived and misguided, and received the royal 
pardon, with permission to travel. On the 14th of May the king 
returned ashore, and early in June proclaimed a sort of amnesty for 
the adherents of the Cortes of 1820, In 1825, after many difficulties 
and protracted negotiations, the independence of Brazil was finally 
acknowledged by Joam VI., who merely retained the imperial title. 

Early in March, 1826, Joam VI. died, after having named the 
Infanta Ieabel reg She administered the kingdom in the name of 
Dom Pedro, the emperor of Brazil, as king of Portugal. On the 23rd 
of April, Pedro IV. granted the latter kingdom a constitution, which 
established two chambers, and in other respects resembled the French 
charter. On the 2nd of May however he abdicated the Portuguese 
throne in favour of Dona Maria da Gloria (he remaining king during 
her minority) on condition of her marrying her uncle Dom Miguel. 
But a party secretly favoured by Spain aimed at the overthrow of the 
constitution granted by Dom Pedro. Dom Miguel having caused the 
Cortes to assemble in June, 1828, was declared by that body sovereign 
of Portugal, chiefly on the grounds that Dom Pedro had forfeited all 
right to the crown, as well as to the appointment of a successor, by 
becoming a Brazilian citizen, and not residing 
4th of July, 1526, Dom Miguel assumed the royal title, 

On the 24th of February, 1832, the naval forces of Dom Pedro 
arrived off Terceira, of which island they took possession in the name 
of Dona Maria, as lawful queen of Portugal. Three months after 
(June, 1832), an expedition 10,000 strong sailed from St, Michael’s in 
the Azores, and on the 10th of July landed near Oporto, which city 
they took without opposition. The Miguelite forces laid siege to 
Oporto, but were defeated in several engagements by the troops of 
Dom Pedro, who were chiefly Englishmen. After a siege of several 
months, an expedition was fitted out by means of a loan raised in 
England, and Dom Pedro, encouraged by the recent victory won by 


‘ 


in Portugal. On the | P. 


Admiral Napier over the naval forces of Dom Miguel, sailed with part 
of his forces for Lisbon, of which he took possession with compara- 
tively little trouble, He then established a permanent government, 
and shortly after sent to England for the young queen, who was 
received by the Portuguese nation with every demonstration of joy. — 
In the meantime the army of Dom Pedro prosecuted its successful 
struggle. On the 26th of May, 1834, after the surrender of Santarem 
and other places, Dom Miguel was obliged to capitulate and sign the 


convention of Evora, He was permitted to leave Portugal, and to 


embark for Genoa. This event ended the struggle, and the young 
queen was firmly seated on the throne of Portugal, the recenty being 
conferred upon her father. One of the first acts of his administration 
was the suppression of the monastic establishments; another was the 
partial abolition of paper money, and the formation of a metallic 
currency. On the 15th of ip ay Dom Pedro was confirmed in the 
regency by the Cortes, but in the following month the ini 

of his health having induced him to resign his office, the Cort 
consequence declared the young queen of She then assumed 
the full exercise of royal authority. Dom Pi 

September, 1834. Soon after (January, 1835), Dona Maria married 


Duke Augustus of Leuchtenberg, who died shortly after (March, 1835), — 


and in April, 1836, she married Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha. Dona Maria died November 15, 1853, and was 


The king-consort is regent of the kingdom during the 


his son. ; 
¢.—The language of Portugal, like those of other kingdoms 
in the Peninsula, originated in a mixture of the Latin, Teutonic, and 


Arabic. Some writers have called it a dialect of the Castilian; but, — 


besides the striking difference in its structure and prom 
there can be no doubt that the Portuguese was form: ; 
the Castilian, It might more properly be called a dialect of the 


Galician, to which it had at first great affinity, and which it still — 


much resembles, The separation of Portugal from Spain, their wars, 
and the little commercial intercourse which existed between them 
during the middle ages, combined in course of time to make the 
Portuguese a different language. When Henry of Burgundy fixed 
his court at Guimaraens, the French 


of the country. The great efforts too of the Portuguese poets and 
prose writers in the 15th and 16th centuries to improve their native 
language by resisting the introduction of Castilian words, and anathe- 
matising all those who adopted the Spanish language in their writings, 


may be mentioned as one of the means which mainly contributed to — 
render the tongues of Spain and Portugal still more dissimilar. The 


Spanish, like the Portuguese, has many words borrowed from the 
Arabic, Their wars with the Moors of Africa and the Mohammedans 
of India in the 15th century introduced into it many others from the 
languages spoken in those countries. The pronunciation is difficult 
for a foreigner, more particularly the nasal sounds, in which it abounds. 
The gutturals are neither so strong nor so common as in the Spanish, 
and many consonants have been omitted, so that it is softer than the 
Spanish, but not so harmonious. j 
PORTUGALETE. [Basque Provinces.] f 
PORTUMNA, Galway, Ireland, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated at the head of Lough Derg, in 53° 6’ 
N. lat., 8° 12’ W, long, 41 miles E.S.E, from Galway, and 94 miles 
W.S.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 1542, besides 147 
in the Union workhouse. Portumna Poor-Law Union comprises 15 
electoral divisions, with an area of 77,046 acres, and a population in 
1841 of 30,714; in 1851 of 19,731, The town has been much im- 
proved by the increased trade of the Shannon. It contains the parish 
church, a handsome structure in the perpendicular style; a large 
Roman Catholic chapel ; a dispensary; Union workhouse; and bri 
well. The Shanuon is here crossed by a causeway and wooden bridge 
820 feet in length. Quarter and petty sessions are held in the town. 
Saturday is the market-day; fairs are held six times a year. Portumna 
Castle, a fine baronial mansion, the seat of the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
was destroyed by fire in 1826, ; ; 
POSEN (Posnanie), a government of Prussia, was formerly a. ol 
of the kingdom of Poland. On the first partition of Poland in 1772, 
the part of Posen to the north of the Netze, and on the second parti- 
tion in 1793, the remaining part, fell to the share of Prussia; this, 
together with the part of the kingdom south of the Vistula, as far as 
Warsaw, acquired by Prussia on the third partition, received the 
name of South Prussia. In 1807 all South Prussia was taken from 
‘russia by Napoleon I., to form part of the duchy of Warsaw. In 
1815 the congress of Vienna restored the original province of Posen 
to Prussia by the name of the grand-duchy of Posen. During the 
insurrectionary troubles in Prussia in 1848 this government was 
violently agitated. The Poles were in open insurrection 
Prussia in the months of April and May of 1848, The principal 


action took place at Xion, in the province of Posen, and Exin, in the _ 


province of Bromberg, in both of which the Poles suffered very 
severely, At last the leaders were arrested and the insurgents dis- 
persed. On the 8rd of April of that year, the districts chiefly 
inhabited by Germans demanded incorporation with the territory of 
the German confederation ; the question was referred by Prussia to 


state 
ey 
died on the 22nd of — 


aad ee: 
her eldest son Dom Pedro V., who was born September 16, 1837. 


earlier than 


knights who came with him © 
introduced a considerable number of French words into the language — 
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_ the German Diet, which admitted the districts to form a part of 
Germany, and their admission was recognised and confirmed by a 
decree of the German National Assembly, sitting at Frankfurt, on the 
27th of July of the same year. A bill incorporating the whole of the 
duchy of Posen with Germany passed the Berlin chambers in 1850; 
but after the insurrectionary wave subsided in Germany we believe 
the territory of Posen was restored to its former condition. The 
ernment of Posen lies between 51° 10’ and 53° 32’ N. lat., 15° 7’ 
and 18° 38’ E. long. It is bounded N. by the province of Prussia, E. 
by Poland, S. by Silesia, and W. by Brandenburg. The area is 11,352 
‘square miles, divided into the two provinces of Bromberg and Posen. 
population in 1852 numbered 1,381,745; of whom 869,433 were 

ics; 437,861 Protestants of various sects; 30 of the Greek 
; and 74,331 Jews. The Catholics are in spiritual matters 
to the archbishop of Gnesen and Posen; the Protestants are 
by a superintenden' eral assisted by the council of the 
The great bulk of the population are Poles, and Polish 
of the coun There are however many 
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as 
on of 
river Netze, about 90 miles in length, and not above 3 miles in breadth, 
having been completely secured by dikes, is now converted 


corn-land and meadows, with farmhouses and villages. The 


a short distance below Thorn, and opens a communication with the 
ic. There are several lakes, the largest of which is that of Gopplo. 
air is and healthy. . : 
: e chief products are corn, pulse, culinary vegetables, flax, an 

hemp; tobacco, hops, fruit, and timber; the common domestic 
animals, game, poul geese), fish, and bees. There are 


that connects Berlin with Stettin, Danzig, and Kénigsberg 
_ traverses the government of Posen, and passes through the town of 
ne, A branch line from the Woldenberg station runs up to 


_ The government of Posen occupies the southern part of the pro- 
yinee, and has an area of 6807 square miles, with a population of 
900,430 in 1846. Posen (in Polish Poznan), the capital of the province 
_ and of the government, situated in 52° 24’ N. lat., 16° 52’ E. long., in 
@ sandy tract on the left bank of the Wartha, is a strongly-fortified 
with a population of 40,209. The town, which jas three 
suburbs and four gates, is pretty regularly built. The chief public 
buildings are—the Bi on an eminence ; twenty-four Roman 
Catholic the most remarkable of which are the cathedral 
and the church of St.-Stanislas, the latter being a masterpiece of 
Italian architecture; two Protestant churches, a Greek opal. a 
> bay ec the archiepiscopal Pages: the theatre, the chief guard-house, 
_ the town-hall, &c. Posen is the residence of the Catholic archbishop 
_ of Posen and Gnesen, and of the governor of the province. It has 
gymnasiums, one called Frederick Wilhelm, for Protestants, which 

has 19 teachers and 350 pupils, the other, the Mary gymnasium with 
22 teachers Sieienthenen en et wane male consist of chintzes, 
, woollen i sealing-wax,and carriages. 

_ There are likewise breweries, distilleries, spusaell atiaieg thas and 
phic The city has some trade, and three annual fairs. 
Posen is 160 miles E. from Berlin in a straight line, but 206 miles by 
railway through Stettin. Lissa, 38 miles S. from Posen, bas 9000 
inhabitants. This town has a palace, a handsome market-place, a 
‘Protestant gymnasium, five churches, a synagogue, and extensive manu- 
factories of woollen-cloth, linen, snuff, chicory, and carriages, Rawitsch, 
situated in a marshy spot near the frontiers of Silesia, has 8500 
inhabitants. It is pretty well built, has a ium, a town-hall, 
manufactures of woollen-cloth, linen, leather, tobacco, and 
earthenware. Meseritz, situated in a beautiful and fertile country on the 
Yiver Obra, 56 miles W. from Posen, has 4500 inhabitants. The manu- 
facture of woollen-cloth is very considerable. Krotossin, close to the 
frontier, has 7000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen- 
linen, tobacco, and chicory. There are also tanneries, dye- 
and distilleries. /raustadt, in Polish Wechowa, situated on 
of Silesia, consists of an old and new town; it has four 
& gymnasium, an orphan asylum, and 6257 inhabitants, who 
tifacture woollen and linen cloths, beer, and spirits, and carry on 
& considerable trade in corn, cattle, wool, &c. Kempen, also on the 
Silesian frontier, has 6154 inhabitants, who carry on some traffic 
in horses with Silesia, and manufacture cloth, linen, tobacco, and 
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soap. Ostrowo, 70 miles S.S.E. from Posen, has several Lutheran 
and Catholic churches, woollen manufactures, a Catholic gymnasium, 
and about 5000 inhabitants. 

The north of the government forms the province of Bromberg, 
which has an area of 4545 square miles, with a population of 463,969 
in 1846. The chief town Bromberg, in Polish Bydgoszcz, is situated 
on a hill above the Brahe, about 5 miles W. from the Vistula, 67 
miles in a straight line, 166 miles by railway through Woldenberg, 
N.N.E. from Posen, and has about 10,000 inhabitants. The canal 
which completes the navigation between the Oder and the Vistula 
enters the Brahe at this place. The town is well built; it has a 
Lutheran gymnasium, a training school, manufactures of chicory, 
tobacco, linen and woollen cloth, sugar, &c.; anda brisk trade in corn, 
cattle, &c. Gnesen, an old town, with 7000 inhabitants, 44 miles 8.S.W. 
from Bromberg; it gives title in conjunction with Posen to a Catholic 
archbishop, who was primate of Poland. Besides the cathedral, there 
are seven Roman Catholic churches, and a seminary for the clergy. . 
The inhabitants manufacture woollen cloth and linen, and there are 
breweries and distilleries. Gnesen is one of the oldest towns in 
Poland. It was the earliest capital of that country. [PoLanp.] 
Inowratzlaw, also called Jung-Breslau, an ill-built town, in a fertile 
plain, 24 miles S, by E. from Bromberg, has 5600 inhabitants, who 
have distilleries, breweries, and saltpetre works. There are five 
Roman Catholic churches, a Franciscan convent, and a synagogue. 
Schtnlanke, is a well-built town, 62 miles W. from Bromberg, with 
4000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen cloths, 


POSILIPO. [Naptxs, Province and City of.] 

POTENZA. [Bastuicata.] 

POTIDAA, [Maceponta.] 

POTOMAC, [Marytanp; Vircrnta.] % 


POTOSI, a town in South America, in the republic of Bolivia and 
in the department of Potosi, is built on the south-western declivity of 
the Cerro de Potosi, in 19° 36’ §, lat., 65° 20’ W. long., at an elevation 
of 13,265 feet above the level of the sea, The population, which a 
hundred years it is said amounted to 100,000, does not now 
exceed 30,000, about half of whom are Peruvian Indians. It is built 
on an uneven site, and the streets are consequently irregular, but they 
are tolerably wide and clean. The houses are generally low, not more 
than one story high, timber being scarce and dear; most of them 
however are substantial. On one side of the principal square stands 
the government-house, a long low range of buildings, including the 
courts of justice, the jail, and the guard-house. Opposite to it is the 
cathedral, an immense granite edifice. The mint also is very large, 
but far from being a fine building. The great square contains a 
monument erected in honour of Bolivar. There are several other 
churches besides the cathedral. A college is established in the Bethle- 
mite convent. The town is supplied with water from reservoirs formed 
at some eight or ten miles distance by making dams across the heads 
of several ravines in the Cerro de Potosi; from these the waters are 
conducted to the houses and fountains of the town in conduits, and to 
the mining establishments in streams to turn the machinery used in 
washing and purifying the silver-ore from the celebrated mines of 
Potosi. [Bottvia.] The town is well supplied with meat, fruits, and 
vegetables, though the surrounding country is barren and exhibits 
few signs of vegetation. The climate of Potosi presents the changes 
of the four seasons of the year every day. It is a healthy place, but 
the extreme rarity of the air, in consequence of the great elevation 
above the sea-level (13,000 feet) produces a difficulty of respiration, 
to which even the natives and animals are at times subject. 

The Cerro of Potosi rises to the elevation of 15,981 feet above the 
sea. It is of a reddish-brown colour, and has the shape of a perfect 
cone, but is not volcanic, as has been supposed, It does not produce 
a blade of grass; the whole mountain seems to consist of silver-ore 
of different degrees of richness, It was discovered that this mountain 
contained silver-ore by an Indian, in 1545, who being in pursuit of a 
llama upon the steep declivity, in order to save himself from falling 
caught hold of a shrub, which being torn from the soil exposed a mass 
of solid silver at the roots. From that time to the present day the 
mines have been worked. The produce of these mines from 1556 to 
1800 amounted to the enormous sum of 823,950,508 Spanish dollars, 
or 185,388,8641. 

(Humboldt, Essai sur la Nouvelle Espagne; Temple, Travels in 
various Parts of Peru.) 

POTOSI, U.S. [Musstssrert1, State of.] 

POTOSI, SAN LOUIS DE. [Mexico.] 

POTSDAM, the capital of the circle of Potsdam, in the government of 
Brandenburg, in Prussia, is situated on an island in the Havel, at the 

oint where that river is joined by the Nuthe, 16 miles by railway S.W. 
ony Berlin, and has about 40,000 inhabitants, It is, next to Berlin, the 
handsomest and best built town in Prussia, a distinction for which it 
is indebted to being the occasional residence of the court. The streets 
are regular and broad, and there are some good squares. The town is 
surrounded by ramparts and has nine gates, of which the Brandenburg 

is a handsome triumphal arch copied from the arch of Trajan at 

me, Of the seven bridges over the Havel and the canal, the finest 

is the Teltow Bridge, which is 600 feet long and 30 feet wide; it 
consists of eight iron arches resting on massive stone pillars. Of the 
numerous buildings the most worthy of notice is the Royal Palace 
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which is an obl rallel , three stories , adorned with 
colonnades of the ‘Carinthian order. The main Fo mtg is towards 
the old market-place, a handsome square, in the middle of which there 
is an obelisk of red and white marble 75 feet high adorned with busts. 
The palace has extensive ens along the river. The town-hall was 
bailt in 1754, on the m of that of Amsterdam. Among the other 
buildings the most notable are the theatre; the poor-house and 
infirmary; the mili mn asylum ; the garrison church, which 
contains the tombs of Frederick William IL and Frederick IT. ; the 
church of the Holy Ghost, with a fine steeple 280 feet high; the 
French Protestant church, built on the plan of the Pantheon at Rome; 
the barracks ; and a large building, 660 feet in length and 75 feet in 
breadth, for exercising the troops in bad weather. The gymnasium 
(which has 18 teachers), the Realtniey: and the military school are the 
chief educational establishments, The principal manufactures are 
silk, cotton, linen, woollens, leather, muskets and small arms, sugar, 
hosiery, musical instruments, and carriages. 

In the vicinity of Potsdam are the Pfaueninsel (Peacocks’ Island), 
in the Havel, 2000 paces long and 500 paces broad, prettily laid out, 
and containing many foreign animals; the palace of Sansouci, the 
favourite residence of Frederick II, which stands amidst beautiful 
igre on the slope of an eminence and commands a fine prospect ; 

Marble Palace; and the New Palace, a magnificent building 
founded by Frederick I1., and situated in a fine park. 

The circle of Potsdam and the chief towns in it are noticed under 
BRANDENBURG. 

POTTERSPURY, Northamptonshire, a village and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Potterspury, is situated in 52° 5’ 
N. lat., 0° 53’ W. long., distant 10 miles 8. from Northampton, and 
56 miles N.W. from London. The population of the ieee in 1851 
was 1734. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of North- 
ampton and diocese of Peterborough. Potterspury Poor-Law Union 
contains 15 parishes and townships, with an area of 22,401 acres, and 
& population in 1851 of 10,651. The parish church is in the decorated 
style, with a very handsome tower; there are also a chapel for Inde- 
pendents, and a Free school. The lace manufacture gives employment 
to some of the population. 

POTTON, Bedfordshire, a market-town in the parish of Potton, is 
situated in 52° 8’ N. lat., 0° 13 W. long., distant about 12 miles E. 
from Bedford, and 50 miles N. by W. from London by road. The 

ulation of the parish in 1851 was 1922. The living is a vicarage 
fr the archdeaconry of Bedford and diocese of Ely. The town of 
Potton was almost entirely destroyed by a conflagration in 1783, so 
that the houses are now nearly all modern, A good corn-market is 
held on Saturday ; fairs are held four times in the year. Besides the 
 secya church there are chapels for Independents and Baptists, and a 

ational school. 

POTTSVILLE. [Penysyrvan1s.] 

POUANCE. [Matne-rt-Loire.] 

POUGHKEEPSIE. [New York.] 

POUGUES. [Nitvre.] 

POUILLY. T2VRE.] 

POULLAOUEN. [Fuivisrérez.] 

POULTON, (Lancasurre.] 

POURCAIN, ST. [Attrzr.] 

POZZUOLL § [Narres, Province of.] 

POZZUOLO. [Gexoa.) 

PRAINESTE. [Pacesrrrna.] 

PRAGUE, properly PRAG, the capital of Bohemia, is situated in 
50° 5’ 19" N, lat., 14° 25’ E. long., 250 miles N.N.W. from Vienna by 
railway through Briinn, but only 158 miles in a straight line. The 
town is built on the banks of the Moldau, in a valley and on the 
“we of the hills that inclose it. In size and beauty Prague is the 

city in Germany, and produces a very striking effect when viewed 
ata distance, by its commanding situation, the oN steeples of its 
numerous churches, and its ‘fine palaces and public buildings. The 
city consists of four quarters—the Old Town, which is gloomy and 
closely built, with ver: high old-fashioned houses, and which includes 
the Jewish quarter; the New Town, which surrounds the Old Town, 
and has finer and broader streets, spacious squares, lower houses, and 
a healthy site; the Kleinseite, which stands in a semicircular valley 
on the left bank of the Moldau, between two hills called the Laurenz- 
berg and the ee this quarter is smaller than the old town, 
but contains many gardens, fine ces, and lofty houses; and the 
Hradechin, which is built on the berg, is the smallest but the 
finest part of the city, and contains a great number of magnificent 
palaces. The town of Wissehrad, which joins the new town, and the 
Village of Smichow, on the left bank of the Moldan, are reckoned as 
be of Prague there is likewise a now suburb called the Karo- 
city is surrounded with fortifications, and has eight 
Additional fortifications were erected on the Hradschin in 
850, so that ita guns commanded every point in the city, The Old 
Town and the Kleinseite are connected by a chain bridge recentl 
erected, and by an ancient stone bridge of 16 arches. This last, which 
‘was commenced by Charles IV. in 1358, is 619 yards long, 35 feet 
broad, and 42 feet high ; it is adorned with 29 statues and groups of 
saints, and has an ancient tower at each end. There are in the city 
46 Catholic and 2 Protestant churches, 9 synagogues, 15 monasteries, 


is cathedral 
sepulchres of several emperors and kings, of 


einkirche, which dates from the 9th century, 
contains the tomb of the astronomer Tycho Brahe. of 
more modern churches, which are chiefly in the Italian e 
worthy of attention. Among the palaces, the Im 
Hradschin is the most remarkable building in the whole city, 
its immense extent and its fine and commanding situation, Kin, 
Charles X. of France and his family resided for some years in 


palaces, amon 
stein: in the 


ne and 850 pupils. 


and 4000 rare manuscripts of classical and Slavonian literature, is 
in the Collegium Clementinum; there are besides, eight 
libraries and several private ones. The Imperial Cabinet of 2 
History has been tly increased of late years, The hospitals 
charitable institutions for the reception and relief of the poor 
numerous and admirably conducted. There are asylums for th 
blind, for deaf-mutes, and for lunatics, uta 

The manufactures consist of cotton tissues, hosiery, silk, leather, Py a 
gloves, earthenware, jewellery, and plated goods, mathematical and 
musical instruments, glass, buttons, snuff and tobacco, paper * 
paper-hangings. There are also breweries, saltpetre-works, page 
other industrial establishments, Prag has a very flourishing com-— 
merce: the transit trade facilitated by the Moldau, which is navigable, 
and by railways which connect the city with Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, — 
and the principal towns of Germany, is considerable; there are three — 
great annual fairs. hte 

Prag is an ancient city, but the time of its foundation is uncertain 
It has suffered frequently and severely by the calamities of war, espe- — 
cially in the religious troubles of the 15th century. In 1620, a the 
contest between the elector palatine and the emperor for the crown 
of Bohemia, a battle was fought on the White Hill, two mil ‘eon 
the city, in which the Imperial troops were victorious, and the elector 
Frederick V., son-in-law of James I. of England, lost the crown. & 
1741 Prag was taken by the French, who were blockaded in it by the 
Austrians and after a vigorous defence were compelled by famine to 
evacuate the city. In 1744, the Prussian Frederick IL., got possession of 
the city with an army of 100,000 men, but in ten weeks afterwards was 
obliged. to evacuate it with the loss of 2000 Rage 132 ns, 
and 12 mortars, which fell into the hands of Austrians, In 1757 
Frederick again besieged Prag, but the victory of the Austrians at. 
Collin obliged him to retire. On the 29th of May, 1848, the Czechs, 
or native Bohemian party, revolted nst Austria, and sppoiny a & 
provisional government. From the 12th to the 17th of June there 
was desperate fighting between the Czechs and Germans; on the latter 
day the military under Prince Windischgriitz retired to the Hradschin, 
from which they commenced to bombard the rest of the town. On 
the 19th the insurrection was quelled and the ‘leaders in - 
The population of Prag is 143,000, of whom 12,000 are Jews, and th 
great majority of the rest Catholics, ~ 

PRATO, [Fmenzz.] 

PRAVIA. [AstTurRrAs.] 

PRAYA. [Azorns, Terceira.] 

PREETZ, [Horsrern. 

PREMERY. [Niévae. 

PRENZLAU, [Branpenpura.] ; 

PRERAU. [{Moravra.] 

PRESBURG, a town in Hungary, is situated on the north bank of 
the Danube, 33 miles in a straight line, 41 miles by railway E. from 
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8’ N. lat., 17° 10’ 45" E. long., and has 38,000 inhabit- 
on a hill of moderate height, commanding a fine 
re in watered by the Danube, which is here 
¥ a bridge of boats 365 paces in length. The town is said 
existed in the time of the Romans. In 1446, Ofen having 
: of the Turks, Presburg was declared the capital 
the diets were long held here. In 1784, Joseph IL 
i and palatine, with the high officers of govern- 
nen at Ofen, as a more central situation. The emperor 
is however still crowned in Presburg as king of Hungary. The trade 
of the city is considerable in consequence of its vicinity to Vienna 
th which it is connected by railroad), and of the ea es of the 

e by steamers. The town is handsomely built. @ principal 
ngs are—the cathedral, in which the kings of Hungary are 

rowned ; the county-hall, the ancient senate-house, the archiepiscopal 
Pe and the theatre. Among the public institutions are several 
mies, a royal model school, an hospital, and a public library of 
000 volumes. On a hill outside the city, 439 feet above the level 
the Danube, are the remains of the royal palace, which was burnt 
wn in 1811, and has not been restored. It was in this palace that 

Hungarians uttered the famous outburst of loyalty towards their 

pg,’ Maria Theresa. The manufactures comprise woollens, silks, 
cco, snuff, oil, rosoglio, and leather. The transit trade in corn, 

and Hungarian wines is important. A treaty was signed at 
burg in 1805, after the battle of Austerlitz, by which Venice 
s ceded to France, and the Tyrol to Bavaria. The defences of the 
own were greatly strengthened in 1850. 
PRESCOT, Lancashire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
‘Union, iv the ish of Prescot, is situated in 53° 25’ N. lat, 2° 48’ 

. long., distant 8 miles E. from Liverpool, and 198 miles N.W. from 
London. The population of the town of Prescot in 1851 was 7393. 
he living is a vi in the archdeaconry of Liverpool and diocese 
of Chester. Prescot Poor-Law Union contains 20 parishes and town- 
ic ae an area of 56,859 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

The town is lighted with gas, and paved. The chief business of 
the town is the manufacture of watch-movements. Small files are 
_ manufactured to a considerable extent, earthenware, sugar 
moulds, &c. are manufactured. The market-days are Tuesday and 

_ Saturday; fairs are held in June and November, and fortnightly 
r fairs in the spring months. The parish church has a lofty tower, 

ted with a spire 156 feet The Wesleyan Methodists, 
ents, and Baptists have places of worship, and there are a 
Grammar school, founded in 1762, which had 90 scholars in 1852; a 

school for girls, an Infant school, a news-room, and a savings bank. 
A county court is held in the town. 

_ PRESCOTT. mexend) 
_ PRESSIGNY- RAND. [Dypre-zt-Lore.] 

PRESTEIGNE, Radnorshire, the county town, a market-town, 
pe borough, and the seat of a PoorLaw Union, in the 
} of Presteigne, is situated in 52° 14’ N. lat, 2” 59 W. long., 

151 miles W.N.W. from London. The population of the 
rt of Presteigne was 1617 in 1851. The living is a rectory in 
the and diocese of Hereford. The borough is contribu- 

to Radnor in returning a member to the Imperial Parliament. 
Poor-Law Union contains 16 townships, with an area of 
25,534 acres, and a population in 1851 of 3493. 
stands at the extreme eastern verge of the county, in a 
watered by the river Lug. The church is a ious 
of decorated and a Se style; it has 
8 tower at the west end. Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
nd Baptists have chapels. The Free Grammar school, which has an 
income from endowment of 130/. a year, had 50 scholars in 1852. 
¢ Ap tr sce ag op Es court are held in Presteigne. 
es and county jail are modern buildings, The athe 
day is Saturday. Three fairs are held in the course of the year. 
; IN, Lancashire, a market and manufacturing town, muni- 
and i tary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
of Preston, is situated on the right bank and near the 
the mstuary of the river Ribble, where it receives the Darwen 
in 53° 46’ N. lat., 2° 42’ W. long,, distant 22 miles 
é from Lancaster, 217 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, 
tiles by the North-Western railway. The population of the 
in 1851 was 69,542. The borough is governed by 12 alder- 
Y Papen one oe wap mayor ; eo i 
mperial Parliament. e living is a vicarage in 
of Lancaster and diocese of ae. Preston Poor- 
an area of 68,035 acres, and 


lace of high antiquity, and is supposed to have been 
Priest's town from its religious houses, of which vestiges still 
the decay of Ribchester, the Roman 
the river. The town was held by 

of 
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dd became b a 
from the time of Henry th to that 


y destroyed by Robert Bruce in 1322. 
declared for the king, and was 
fairfax. In 1715 the Jacobite insurgents, 
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Foster, entered the town, and erected barricades for its defence, but 
after a brave resistance were forced to surrender. 

The town is built on an eminence rising 120 feet from the Ribble. 
It occupies an area about a mile and a half square. There are some 
good terraces and squares, and the houses are in general well built. 
The town is lighted with gas, and for the most part well-paved and 
supplied with water. The river is crossed by Walton bridge, on the 
London road, a structure of three arches, erected in 1782; and about 
a mile and a half below it, Penwortham bridge, on the Liverpool road, 
consisting of five arches, and about a century old. A viaduct of the 
North Union railway has five arches, and rises 68 feet above the 
stream. 

Preston contains 10 Established places of worship. The parish 
church, originally dedicated to St. Wilfred, was rebuilt in 1770, and 
dedicated to St, John. St. George’s church is a brick building, 
erected in 1723. The church of the Holy Trinity was built in 
1814. St. Peter's, erected in 1824, and St. Paul’s in 1825, both in the 
modern gothic style, were built by grants from the parliamentary 
commissioners. The Roman Catholics have four chapels, one of which 
is a very elegant building; the Wesleyan Methodists three; the 
Baptists three; the Independents two; the Primitive, Episcopalian- 
Primitive, and Association Methodists, Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
Unitarians, Quakers, Swedenborgians, and Mormons one each. The 
Free Grammar school, founded in 1663, of which the mayor and 
corporation are patrons, has an income from endowment of about 
1507. a year, and had about 130 scholars in 1852. There are eleven 
National and five Infant schools, a Blue-Coat school, and a school for 
the deaf and dumb. The Institution for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge has one of the finest structures in the town, with a library 
of 5000 volumes, and an excellent museum. There are a lite’ and 

hilosophical institution, an agricultural society, and three public 
Nasesten the Palatine, Dr. Shepherd's, and the Law library, which are 
accessible to all classes of readers. The other principal buildings are 
—the guildhall, a handsome brick building in the centre of the town; 
a fine court-house, erected in 1826; assembly rooms; a neat theatre; 
the custom-house, corn-exchange, cloth-hall, and market-house; the 
dispensary and house of recovery; public baths and wash-houses, 
built by the corporation, and opened in 1851; an extensive range of 
barracks, at Fulwood, about a mile from the town; the union work- 
house; the borough prison ; and a large county penitentiary. There 
are nine almsbouses in the place, a savings bank, and several benefit 
and provident societies. F ; 

Preston is now one of the great seats of the cotton manufacture in 
England. The manufacture of linen, which was formerly the staple 
trade of the place, is still of considerable extent. There are several 
flax-mills. Hand-loom weavers are numerous. There are several iron- 
and brass-foundries and machine factories. Malting and brewing, 
tanning, and rope-making are carried on. The borough has an ancient 
fishery on the Ribble, which abounds with salmon, smelt, plaice, and 
eels. The river is navigable at spring-tides to within a quarter of a 
mile of the lower bridge for vessels drawing 12 feet of water. Preston 
is a free port, and there are bonding warehouses on the quay. Coal 
is brought in by the navigation of the Douglas River, which joins the 
Ribble eight miles below the town. The number and tonnage of 
vessels registered at the port of Preston on December 31st 1853 were 
as follows :—Under 50 tons, 79 sailing-vessels of 3007 tons, and 5 
steam-vessels of 145 tons; above 50 tons, 42 sailing-vessels of 3929 
tons, and 4 steam-vessels of 768 tons. During 1853 the entries at the 

rt were :—Inwards, sailing-vessels 510, tonnage 29,066; steam-vessels 

2, tonnage 9270: outwards, sailing-vessels 595, tonnage $1,247 ; 
steam-vessels 8, tonnage 870. By the Lancaster Canal, Preston com- 
municates northward with Lancaster and Kendal, and southward with 
Chorley, where the Leeds and Liverpool Canal connects the town with 
the great canal system of the manufacturing districts. By railways 
Preston has communication with all parts of the kingdom. Annual, 
general, and quarter sessions, a county court, and a court of chancery 
for Lancashire (alternately with Liverpool) are held in the town. 
Races are held annually in the Holme, on the left bank of the river. 
A horse-fair, called Great Saturday, is held during the week ending 
the first Sunday after Epiphany; a fair of three days begins 
March 27th, one of eight days May 26th, and one of five da 
November 7th. A festival called a Guild Merchant is held by the 
corporation every twentieth is. for a week at the end of August or 


beginning, of September. The markets are held in a spacious and 
well-paved square in the centre of the town. The Saturday market, 
is ha lose 


which i est, is principally for corn; those of Wednesday and 
Friday are for butter, vegetables, and fish. 
PRESTON, GREAT, West Riding of Yorkshire, a village, and the 


seat of a Gilbert’s Poor-Law Incorporation, in the parish of Kippax, 
is situated in 53° 46’ N. lat,, 1° 23’ W. long., distant 8 miles E.S.E. 
from Leeds, and 184 miles N.N.W. from London. The population of 
the joint township of Great and Little Preston in 1851 was 464. 
Great Preston Poor-Law Incorporation comprises 43 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 69,626 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
22,316. 

PRESTON PANS. (HapprinaTonsuire.] 

PRESTWICH, Lancashire, a village, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Prestwich-cum-Oldham, is situated in 58° 32’ 
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N. lat, 2° 17’ W. long,, distant 4 miles N. by W. from Manchester, and 

187 miles N.W. by N. from London. The ion of the town- 

of Prestwich in 1551 was 4096, The fie is a rectory in the 

and diocese of Manchester. Prestwich Poor-Law Union 

contains 11 townships, with an area of 11,088 acres, and a population 

in 1851 of 41,043. The parish church is ancient. The Wesleyan 

Methodists have a chapel, and there is a National school. The popes 

lation, as io all the district around Manchester, is chiefly employed 

in calico printing, gingham making, and other branches of the cotton 
manufacture. 

PREUILLY., mat Banat 

PRE’VESA, a fortified town in European Turkey, is situated on 
the north side of the entrance of the Gulf of Arta, in 38° 57’ N, lat., 
20° 49’ E. long., about $ miles distant from the ruins of the ancient 
Nicopolis founded by Augustus Cesar in commemoration of his naval 
victory of Actium. The Venetians obtained on of it in 1684. 
It came with the Ionian Islands into the hands of the French by 
virtue of the treaty of Campo Formio in 1798. War having broken 
out between France and the Porte, a force of 5000 Albanians, headed 
by the son of Ali Pasha, of Jannina, took and plundered Prevesa, the 
population of which is said at this time to have amounted to 10,000 
or 12,000, Ali made Prevesa his chief naval station, fortified the town 
with new works, and adorned it by building here a very handsome 
seraglio, which is situated at the entrance of the bay. Some new and 

me houses were built by the Turks and Albanians who settled 
here, bat Prevesa has never recovered its prosperity under the Turkish 
yoke. The population is now estimated at about 4000. 

Prevesa exports wheat and maize, timber, oil, tobacco, cotton, wool, 
and capotes, or Albanian cloaks, to the Ionian Islands, to Malta, and 
to Italy. The imports are coffee, sugar, common cloth, velvet, iron 

fire-arms, &c. 

PREZ-EN-PAIL. Panes 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, a British colony, is situated on the 
south side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between 45° 58’ and 47° 7’ 
N. lat., 62° and 64° 27’ W. long. Its length from east to west is about 
140 miles, and it varies in width from 10 to 30 miles. The area is 
2184 square miles, The population in 1848 was 62,678; in 1852 it 
was about 90,000. , 

Prince Edward Island is separated from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick by Northumberland Strait, which varies in width from 9 
to 30 miles. The island is almost entirely surrounded with red cliffs, 
varying from 20 to 100 feet in height. The coast is so intersected by 
ieee and creeks that no ort of the island is at a greater distance than 
eight miles from the ebbing and flowing of the tide. Hillsborough 
Bay enters the island from the south with a wide opening, but after- 
wards becomes so narrow that it appears like a river, and is called 
Hillsborough River. The tide ascends nearly to its extremity, which 
is only about a mile distant from Savage Harbour on the northern 
coast. Farther west are Halifax Bay and Richmond Bay, the former 
intersecting the island from the south, and the latter from the north, 
till there remains between them only an isthmus about a mile and a 
half wide. . 

The surface of the island consists of gentle ascents and d ts, 


ase includ the cmriéal ‘part. of Uae wale ings County the 
County inclu e cen part of the ‘8 uty the 
prow 4 part, and Prince's County the western part. The settlements — 
are dispersed all over the island, except the western end, which is — 
still to a great extent overgrown with forest. Charlotte Town, the — 
capital and seat of government, is situated in Queen’s County, at the 
junction of the Hillsborough River with the York River, on an 
piece of ground which rises ually to the north-west. These two 
rivers, together with the Elliot River, form the Inner Harbour, which 
is a well-sheltered basin about three miles wide, whence the united 


right angles. The : 


Cardigan Bay, which is formed by the junction of the rivers Cardigan, 
Montague, and Brudenell. The town is regularly built, and contains 


about 700 inhabitants, The harbour is excellent, and is very con- 
veniently situated either for fishing or tradi Prince Town, at the — 
entrance of Richmond Bay, has Lae laid down as the 
capital ‘of Prince’s County, but has very few inhabitants; but the 
village of St. Eleanor's, at the head of Richmond Bay, is a thriving 
place, and contains the county jail, the court-house, and an Episcopalian — 


church, 

The population of the island is composed of mixed races, 
three-fourths of the whole number being natives of the islan 
descendants of the French Acadians, who remained after 
was ceded to the British in 1763; of settlers from the Hi 
Scotland, who were introduced by the a pri of 
quently to 1770; and of American loyalists, to whom we 
granted at the close of the revolutionary war. There are also about 
300 Indians remaining on the island of the once numerous Micmac 
tribe. The remaining fourth of the population are immigrants from ‘ 

Scotland, and Ireland. Of the entire population nearly one- 

half are Roman Catholics, about one-third are Presb s, and 
about one-ninth are Episcopalians. Free schools have been established 
throughout the island, and a visitor appointed ; there are also district & 
schools with a visitor for each county, ‘ : 

The commerce of the island consists in the exchange of a ne \ 
tural produce, timber and deals, and a small quantity of dried and 
pickled other articles _ 


i 
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A weries of heights intersect the island about the middle, running 
from north to south. Streams and springs of fresh water are 
abundant. The spring and autumn are both of short duration. In 
the beginning of June summer bursts forth, and continues till the end 
of September, when the evenings get cool, and the autumn commences. 
During January and February the weather is generally steady, with 
the thermometer occasionally from 10° to 20° below zero of Fabren- 
heit ; but the air is dry and clear, In summer the heat is tempered 
by the sea-breezes. 

The soil is generally fertile, and consists for the most part of a thin 
layer of decayed vegetable substances surmounting a light loam a foot 
or more in i ae below, a stiff clay resting on sandstone predomi- 
nates. The island was formerly covered with large forest-trees, espe- 
cially pine, the timber of which has been so largely exported to 
Eng that little more now remains than is required for ship- 
building, house-building, and other local purposes. 

The soil and climate of this island are particularly suited for 
agriculture, All kinds of grain and vegetables cultivated in England 
grow well; and well-cultivated farms produce wheat, barley, oats, 
pos eo, and in abundance and of excellent quality. The 

are small, but strong and hardy. The breed of cattle has been 
improved by the introduction of Durham and Ayrshire bulls, and 
that of sheep by the introduction of Leicester and Southdown stock 
from England. Swine are plentiful. The fur-bearing animals have 
become scarce. Seals are found in the bays and along the coasts in 
summer and autumn, and vast numbers sometimes come down on the 
ice when it breaks up in the Polar Seas. As a fishing station the 
island is one of the best in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and the 
harbours on the north side are most conveniently situated for carrying 
on this pursuit. Cod and mackerel are abundant in their respective 
seasons. The inhabitants however do not prosecute fishing as a 
branch of commerce, only taking what is required for their own con- 
; while from 200 to 300 fishing-vessels from the United 

pg are engaged during the summer in fishing round the shores of 


The civil pier rmens ret consists of a pcre rie hh whose 
salary is paid by the British government, a chief-justice, an attorney- 
cenacdl, as asian jug, and a master of the rolls, and other officers 
whose salaries are paid by the colonial government. The revenue of 
the island in 1852 was 20,8567.; the expenditure was 14,8571. By means 

of the sub-marine telegraph Prince Edward Island has communication 
with the neighbouring provinces and with the United States. oe (CG 

PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, or PULO PENANG, is the seat 
of government of the British possessions in the Strait of Malacca. 
These possessions consist of Prince of Wales Island, Province Wellesley 
and the provinces of Matacca and Singapore. The two latter are 
noticed under separate heads. These possessions, under the title of 
the Eastern Straits’ Settlements, were in 1851 by an order of the Court 
of the East India Directors, formed into a separate government, _ 

Prince of Wales Island lies between 5° 16’ and 5° 30’ N. lat., 100° 
and 100° 9’ E. long., and extends from south to north about 16 miles, 
with an average breadth of 8 miles, which gives a surface of nearly 
130 square miles. ‘his island consists of a mass of rocks, and of two 
tracts of alluvial soil, which extend on the eastern and western sides 
of the rocks, The western plain is mostly a swamp, and nearly 
uninhabited; but the eastern, which on an average is two miles wide, 
and opposite George Town more than four miles, is well cultivated 
and populous. The highest portion of the mountains occupies the 
middle of the island, where Mount Elveira, or Mount Macalister, rises 
to the elevation of about 2500 feet. The hills which lie between this 
highest range and the eastern plain rise to the height of 600 to 800 
feet. The mountains are covered with lofty trees, except their summits, 
which are naked for about 200 or 300 feet from the highest point 
downwards. 

Province Wellesley lies opposite Prince of Wales Island, on the 
Peninsula, and is separated from the island by a strait, which at its 
southern extremity is nearly 10 miles wide, but grows narrower 
northward; opposite Fort Cornwallis it is hardly two miles wide. 
Province Wellesley extends from 5° 10’ to 5° 38’ N. lat., and lies 
between 100° 11’ and 100° 18’ E. long. It extends along the coast 
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The mountain ranges in this part do not approach so 
the sea as to enter the province, except near the river Juru 
(6° 20’ N. lat.), where one of their offsets terminates in the Moratajam, 
1800 feet high, the western slope of which lies within the 
q territory. The coast-line exhibits a narrow sandy belt of low 
the northern districts, and in the southern a broad mud flat 
_ covered with mangrove-trees and flooded at high-water. Behind the 
_ sandy belt and mangroves there are extensive alluvial tracts under 

culti al ing with gentle swells of light soil running 
allel to the coast. About four or five miles from the coast are 
y alluvial plains which stretch south and north. The soil of the 
u plains and junds is superior in fertility to lands of the 
_ same classes on Prince of Wales Island. 

There are no permanent streams in the Island, but several rivers 
averse Province Wellesley from east to west, rising in the elevated 
ntains in the state of Keddah. (op omasee a a bars -- 
heir mouths, generally with seven to nine feet of water on them, an 
; are navigable yer teers vessels nearly the whole length 
_of their course within the province. Between the rivers Muda and 
is the mouth of a creek called Qualla Tulloh, which forms a good 
harbour for boats ; and near it is an extensive village of the same name. 
The dry and wet seasons in these countries are not so distinctly 


season occurs from September to November, but showers, 
heavy, fall in all the other months. The heat is not oppres- 
in June and July. The highest temperature in 

Town is 90° Fahr., and the lowest 704°. The northern half of 
Wellesley has the more healthy climate, as it enjoys the 
advantages of a regular change of sea and land breezes. The rainy 
season is considered the spring, and January, February, and March the 
autumn ; in the former period the rice is sown, and in the latter it is 


Prince of Wales Island derives its importance partly from the culti- 
vation of spices. Pepper has long been the object of an extensive culti- 
vation, but of late it has been to a considerable extent replaced by 
clove and nutmeg trees, The mace and cloves grown in the island 
are considered the finest in the world. The sugar-cane is rome 
cultivated on Prince of Wales Island, and extensively in Province 
especially in the central and southern districts; the cultiva- 
in the hands of the Chinese settlers. Tobacco, 
only raised for consumption. A considerable 
exported to the neighbouring state of Keddah. 
the east coast of Sumatra is brought to this island, 
other parts of Asia. Rice and Indian corn 
i cultivated, The plantains and bananas 


fi 
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which are applicable to building 
other domestic uses. Besides the native vegetables, which are 
, the Chinese cultivate cabbages, celery, and lettuce, There 
varieties of sweet potato, one of which is much esteemed. 
and white, and French beans, are extensively grown. 
cattle are numerous, The cattle are for the 
slaughter being chiefly imported from Keddah and 
lack buffalo is most prized, both for draught and 
Goats and sheep do not abound, but a great number of 
e reared by the Chinese. Poultry are reared in large num- 
Wellesley. The elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger are 
in that province. ‘The elephants are sometimes exported to 
and used in the neighbo states to carry the tin from the 
They are also killed by the Malays for the sake 
rhinoceros is killed for its horn and hide. There 
wild ox, and abundance of wild hogs and deer. 
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x found in great variety, and of t beauty. Fish is abun- 
a the fishing-stakes aiford nearly exclusive employment to 
numbers of Chinese and 


Malays. A species of sea-turtle abounds in 
smaller kind in the rivers: the eggs of both 
eagerly sought after. 


the English in 1786 took podseasion of Pulo Penang (the 
; of Prince of Wales Island), they found only a few Malay 
mostly fishermen; but natives from the neighbouring coun- 
as Chinese and natives from Hindustan, soon flocked to 
population in 1835 consisted of ten different nations, 
er to 40,207. 
acquired the coastline called Province Well , 
thinly inhabited ; and though the population gradually 
increased, it did not exceed 5000 in 1821. But in this year the Raja 
of Ligor invaded the neighbouring state of Keddah, and took pos- 
‘of it for the king of Siam. Upon this a great part of the Malay 
Keddab, put themselves under the protection 
the British, and settled in Province Wellesley. In 1835 the popu- 
_ Tation amounted to 46,380, chiefly Malays and Chinese. 
GEOG. DIV. Vor. rv. 
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George Town is built on the eastern side of Prince of Wales Island, 
where it projects into the strait, and contains a population of 20,000, 
mostly Chinese. It is the seat of the Governor of the British Pos- 
sessions on the Strait of Malacca, and carries on a considerable com- 
merce. The harbour, which lies on the south-east of the town, is well 
sheltered. It is visited by most of the vessels sailing from Hindustan 
to China, and likewise by vessels from China, Arabia, and Siam. 
There are sometimes 300 vessels in the harbour. The establishment 
of the free port of Singapore took away some of the commerce of 
George Town. The articles brought to the port include pepper, ben- 
zoin, camphor, gold-dust, areca-nuts, rice, ratans, sago, brimstone, tin, 
arrack, sugar, oil, tobacco, birds’-nests, trepang, and ivory. It exports 
to the eastern coast of Sumatra and the Malay countries north of 
Malacca various kinds of piece-goods from England, Bengal, and Coro- 
mandel ; cotton, opium, iron, steel; European coarse blue, red, and 
green cloth, and coarse cutlery. James Town is a small but thriving 
place, about a mile from the sea, on the eastern plain of Prince of 
Wales Island, in a very fertile district. There are no towns in Province 
Wellesley ; but in the northern more fertile and better cultivated dis- 
tricts, the higher parts of the low ridges are in some places covered 
by continuous rows of houses for several miles. The most extensive of 
these villages is Pin: 

Before 1786 the island and province belonged to the small kingdom 
of Keddah. In the war between the English and French, which ter- 
minated in 1783, the want of a good harbour in the southern part of 
the Gulf of Bengal was much felt by the British. The island of Penang 
was found fit for that purpose, and it was accordingly purchased by 
the East India Company from the then proprietor, an Englishman, 
Captain Francis Light, who had received it from the king of Keddah 
as a marriage-portion with his daughter. Captain Light was appointed 
first governor, and the sovereignty first of the island and afterwards 
of the coast, was ceded by the king of Keddah in consideration of an 
annual payment. The British flag was hoisted on the 7th of July, 
1786. The country, which at the time of its cession, contained only 
1500 inhabitants, including a very few Chinese, was then termed Point 
Wellesley ; but this not being a very correct designation for a line of 
coast, was subsequently changed to Province Wellesley. The esti- 
mated revenue of the government of Prince of Wales Island for 1851-52 
was about 19,500/.; the estimated charge was about 40,0004. 

PRINCE-TOWN. ([Devonsnire; Privce Epwarp Istanp.] 

PRINCE WILLIAM’S SOUND is a wide bay on the north-west 
coast of North America, extending, with several branches, between 
60° and 61° N. lat., 146° and 148° 30’ W. long. It is called by the 
Russians Tshongathkaia. It opens to the south, and the entrance 
contains two large islands, of which the eastern is called Rose Island, 
and the western Montague Island. In both islands there are good 
harbours, and the largest vessels may enter the bay on both sides of 
Montague Island. Rose Island contains Port Etches, where the 
Russians have a factory, and a wooden fort, called Fort Constantine. 
The islands are rocky and mountainous. The country abounds in 
pine-trees, alder, and hazel-trees. Wild berries are plentiful. Sea- 
otters and foxes are frequently met with, and other fur-bearing 
animals are abundant in the forests. The natives, who are few in 
number, and called Oogaliakhmutes, live mostly on the produce of 
their fishing. 

PRINCE'S RISBOROUGH, Buckinghamshire, a market-town, in 
the parish of Prince’s Risborough, is situated near the Oxfordshire 
border, in 51° 43’ N. lat, 0° 50’ W. long., distant 8 miles S. from 
Aylesbury, and 87 miles N.W. by W. from London. The population 
of the orem in 1851 was 2317. The living is a perpetual curacy in 
the archdeaconry of Buckingham and diocese of Oxford. According 
to the local tradition, Edward the Black Prince had a house in the 
place, from which circumstance the town had its name. Besides the 
parish church, an ancient edifice, which has been recently repaired 
and considerable enlarged, there are chapels for Baptists and Wesleyan 
Methodists; and National, British, and Infant schools. The market- 
house, rebuilt in 1824, is a small brick edifice. The market is on 
Thursday, and fairs are held on May 6th and October 21st. Petty 
sessions are held in the town monthly. 

PRINCIPATO CITRA, a continental province of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, is bounded N, by the province of Principato Ultra, 
W. by the Gulf of Salerno and the province of Naples, S. by the Gulf 
of Policastro, and E. by the province of Basilicata. It lies west of 
the central ridge of the Apennines, and between that and the coast of 
the Mediterranean, except a small portion which spreads along the 
eastern slope of the Apennines, about the sources of the river Agri. 
The length of the province is about 80 miles from north-west to south- 
east, and its average breadth is about 30 miles, The area is 2261 
square miles; the population in 1851 amounted to 558,809. The 
central and larger part of the province consists of the basin of the 
Sele and its affluents. The Sele (Silarus) rises in the central Apen- 
nines near Conza, and flows in asouthern direction to its junction with 
the Tanagro, or Rio Negro, a larger stream, which flows from the 
south-east through the beautiful and fertile Val-di-Diano; the united 
stream then runs south-west to the sea, which it reaches a few miles 
north of the ruins of Pestum. The Tanagro is joined, before its 
confluence with the Sele, by the Rio Bianco, which descends from 
the Apennines of Muro in Basilicata, At the mouth of the Sele was 
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Sele, is marshy and unhealthy; : 
thie plain Crassus defeated the rebel army 
Anjou defeated the 


The valley of the Tanagro is bounded on the west by a detached 
ridge called Moute-Alburno, which runs about 20 miles from north- 
weet to south-east, West of the Alburno is the valley of the Pietra 
or Calore, which entera the Sele a few miles above its mouth. The 
valley of the Calore is bounded to the south-west by another ridge, 
which rises cast of Pastum, and on which stands the town of Capaccio, 
with 2000 inhabitants. [Pastum] South of this ridge is a fine 
region of hills and valleys sloping towards the coast, and extending 
to the south as far as the Gulf of Policastro. This tract of country, 
which was known to the ancients by the name of ‘ Pastanw Valles,’ 
is now called ‘Il Cilento;’ the small river Alento flows through 
it. The region of the Cilento is fevourable to the growth of all sorts 
of fruit, and it contains good pasture: the inhabitants are noted for 
their industry. They have numerous coasting vessels, in which they 
trade with Salerno and Naples. A good road leads from Salerno 
to Ji Vallo, which is the principal town of the district: population 
7500, The town of Policastro was formerly of some importance, but 
being sacked and half destroyed by the Turks in the 16th century, 
it has never recovered, and is now an insignificant place of only about 
700 inhabitants, Sapri, which is farther east in the innermost recess 
of the Gulf of Policastro, is a place of some trade, and has a natural 
harbour. It is said to mark the Scidros of Herodotus, About two 
miles above the mouth of the Alento on a lofty hill (Castellamare 
della Bruca) is the supposed site of the ancient Velia or Blea, founded 
by the Phocwans, s.c. 540, and famous for the Eleatic school of 

hilosophy established here by Zeno, Farther down the coast is the 
Punta i Palinuro, a promontory named from Palinurus, the pilot of 
the Trojan fleet, The little rivers Molpa and Mingardo enter the sea 
on the eastern side of the promontory. The Alento is the ancient 
Heles. The hill of Monte della Stella, which stands between the 
Alento and Il Vallo, is covered with ruins supposed to mark the site 
of Petilia, the ancient capital of Lucania, 

The southern coast of the peninsula of Sorrento, as far as Cape 
Campanella, belongs also to the province of Principato Citra. The 
Gulf of Salerno extends nearly in a semicircle from Cape Campanella to 
Point Licosa, a promontory opposite the island of Licosa, the ancient 
Leucosia. The towns of Vietri (3000 inhabitants), La-Seala, Amari, 
and SaLerno, the capital, are in this district, which is remarkably 
populous and healthy. The inhabitants are mostly engaged in the 
coasting trade and the fisheries. 

A long offset of the central Apennines, called Monte San Angelo, 
runs in a westward direction, dividing the province from Principato 
Ultra, and then running along the whole length of the peninsula of 
Sorrento. This ridge forms a natural boundary between the plain of 
Campania and the basin of the Sele. The province however includes 
also a district north of this ridge, extending to the banks of the Sarno. 

Among other towns of the province, besides those already mentioned, 
are the following:—Za-Cava, a town of 5000 inhabitants, and a 
bishop's see, delightfully situated in a valley of the Apennines, on the 
high road from Naples to Salerno. The population is chiefly employed 
in manufacturing linen, silk and cotton stuffs, and pottery. The 
I hbouring Benedictine monastery of La-Trinitd, founded in 1025, 
is famous for its vast collection of historical, judicial, and religious 
manuscripts, amounting to about 40,000 parchment rolls, and above 
60,000 paper manuscripts, The library is still more famous for its 
rare manuscripts and early printed books; among the former is 
manuscript Latin Vulgate, written on vellum, between the 5th and 
the 7th century. The abbey church contains tombs of Sibilla (queen 
of Roger IL, king of Naples and Sicily), and of several antipopes, 
A fine o beneath the abbey has originated the name of the town. 
The railway along the coast from Naples penetrates into the province 
as far as Nocera, a short distance north-west of La-Cava, Near 
Nocera is Pagani, « villnge situated on a bill of tufa; its church of 
San Michele is of some note, as containing the remains of St. Alfonso 
de Liguori, The district between La-Cava and Nocera is studded 
with hamlets, churches, villas, and ruined castles, embosomed among 
trees or surrounded by vineyards and cornfields. The great Calabrian 
road after passing through Salerno and Eboli, runa east to the lower 
part of the Negro, near Auletta, whence it runs up the whole length 
of the Val di Diano, along the right bank of the Negro. This beau- 
tiful and fertile valley, 20 wiles long and 8 miles broad, is situated 
between the main ridge of the Apennines and the Monte-Alburno, 
which is scored by deep ravines and clothed with extensive forests of 
oak and beech. In the Val di Diano are La-Polla (population 7000), 
situated on a hill, at the base of which the Negro disappears and 
runs underground for two miles, emerging again at Pertosa; La-Sala, 
a thriving town of 8200 inhabitants; Diang (population 7000), which 


the | inhabited by various tribes, and formed part of Gallia 


is the Lucunian 7% 


‘egianum, and name to the valley; 1 
(population 9000), near which pays remains of the monastery a 


San Lorenzo, ruined by the French. Sarno, a considerable 
the plain of Campania, near the river of the same 
from Nocera, has several convents and churches, and 
inhabitants, Between the Sarno and the Monte San 
defeated the Goths under Teias, 4.p. 533. : 

PRINCIPATO ULTRA, a province in the jose apes of the Two 
Sicilies, is bounded N. by the provinces of Sannio and tanata, 


about 


j 


from which it is divided by the central ridge of the Apennines; E. by 
Capitanata ; S. by Basilicata and Principato Citra; and W, by Terra 
di joa The province of Principato Ultra lies almost en’ in 
the Apennines, and between the western lower ridge of those moun- 
tains, including Monte Taburno, Tifata, and Monteforte, which 
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divides the basin of the river Calore, an affluent of 
from the plains of Campania, and the central ridge, which 
watershed between the streams that flow into the Mediterranean 
into the Adriatic. The Calore and its affluents 
Sabbato are the principal rivers of the i 
Principato Ultra however extends along the eastern 
aap ridge, where the river Ofanto (Aufidus) has its source 
neighbourhood of Conza and Nusca. The area of 

1407 square miles. The population in 1851 amounted to 
The province is divided into 3 districts and 132 communes, 

The temperature is considerably lower than that of Campania; in 
some of the valleys however the summer heats are 
great, Some places in oy valley of the en are — 
malaria in consequence of stagnant waters. coun’ 
corn, fruits in abundance, silk, some wine, and has excellent 
for cattle, There are iron-foundries and paper-mills at Atripaldi, on 
the Sabbato, near Avellino, Some woollen manufactures are carried on 
in the principal towns. There are beds of lignite near Montefusco. 
Benevento and its territory, although geo i 
the boundaries of Principato Ultra, is a dependency of the Holy See. 
(Bexevento.] The principal towns of the province are—AVELLINO; 
ARIANo; Montesarchio, a walled town with 6000 inhabitants; Monte- 
fusco, an episcopal town, with a population of 8000; and Sant’ Angelo 
dei Lombardi, population about 6000, 

The province of Principato Ultra occupies the country of the 
ancient Hirpini, one of the nations of the Samnite confederation. 
The celebrated pass called Furcula Caudinw, where the Samuites 
compelled the Roman army to pass under the yoke ; and the lakes: 
Amsanctus, still called Amsanto and Le-Mofete, and sti 
destructive gases as in the days of Virgil, are in this provinee, 
lakes are about four miles from the village of Frigento. 

PRITTLEWELL. [Essex.] 

PRIVAS. [ArpzcuE.] 

PRO’CIDA, the ancient Prochyta, is an island at the north-west 
entrance of the Bay of Naples, situated between the isl 
and Cape Misenum. It is about eight miles in denne ae 
level, with some gently-rising grounds, and is fertile and 
vated, The vineyards produce good common wine. The population 
exceeds 10,000; many of them are engaged in the tunny coral 
fisheries. The island contains several villages, a small fort, and a royal 
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PROSNITZ, 

PROVENCE, an old province of France, including a portion of the 
territory of the Roman Provincia, from which the 
was bounded KE. by Italy, N. by Dauphiné, N.W. by 
Venaissin and the Comtat-d’Avignon, W. by 
Mediterranean. It now forms the departments of BoucuEs-pu-Ruéng, 
Var, Basses-Alpes (AsewnRese), and part of Vauctuse. It was 
divided into Upper and Lower Provence, which had Digne and Aix 
for their respective capitals. In Roman times the was 
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About a.D. 416 the Romans were dispossessed by the Ma cog 
undians, but recovered a portion along the coast from the former 
in 450, The next invaders were the Franks, who in 534, under the 
sons of Clovis, by conquest or cession became the whole 
territory, which was included also in the empire 
Under Charlemagne’s descendants Provence formed part of the 
dom of Arles; it then passed to hereditary counts deacended from the 
counts of Bareelona. Raimond Bérenger V., 
venoe, left four daughters, with the youngest 
1245, the county of Provence passed to Charles of France, 
Anjou. The Anjevine family held it till 1481, when Charles, count 
Anjou, and king of Sicily, made it over to Louis XI. and his successors; 
and in 1487 it was re-united to the crown by Charles VIII. 
i en en language is-given in the article Francx, vol. 

PROVIDENCE. 

PROVIDENCE, NEW. [Banamas] 

PROVIDENCE, OLD, is an island in the Caribbean Sea, 
125 miles from the Mosquito Coast, and between 18° 19’ and 
N. lat, 81° 20’ and 81° 23’ W. long. This is 
long, and 24 miles in its greatest breadth, The centre 
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vines to 1190 feet above the level of the sea, so that it can be seen at a 


distance of from 33 to 36 miles. ted from its northern end by 


in 2 to 3} fathoms. The soil is Re 
ductive, and affords rich crops with very little cultivation. The d 
to the state of New Granada, and the population amounts to 


The western 
and smaller — alia, is 
si on sides of the lower Rhine between 49° and 52° 15’ 
E. long. It is bounded S. by the French depart- 
. Ps and Holland, N. by Holland and 
ver, Lippe, Waldeck, Electoral Hesse, 

the avatian Palatinate. The eastern 
kingdom extends from 49° 50’ to 55° 50’ 
» 9° 50’ to 22° 50’ E. long. On the north-west of it lies Meck- 
Hanover, Brunswick, and the electorate of 
thern boundary are the duchies of Saxe, the 
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provinces are given in the following table :— 


in Population 
in 1852, 


Number of popu- 
lation to the 
square mile, 


1,531,272 
1,073,476 
1,381,745 
1,253,904 
3,173,171 
2,205,040 
1,828,732 
1,504,251 


102453 
107°552 
121°707 
103°176 
2027177 
141°949 
187°620 
193-199 
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2,972,130 276-246 


16,923,721 156°797 
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The table-land on the west bank of the Rhine 
south-eastern border with the Hardt Mountains, as 

of the Vosges is called. The Hardt Moun- 
between 1100 and 1600 feet; 
however is above 2000 feet. From this mountain 
extends 
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of this part is about 1600 and it may be called a plain; 

the eminences nor the ions are great, <A few rise 
to 700 feet above it. £t.] The level country which 
extends from the northern border of the Eifel between the 
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which, like the Hochwald 
elevation of 2000 feet; and its highest 
feet. From the Taunus the table-land 
northward, and terminates on the northern bank of the river 
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is called Westerwald ; and, between the Sieg 
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especially that of the Westerwald, 
summits, pony Bins the Salzburger- 
Arges | and t are also frequently 


met + not north of the Sieg river. The 
soil of the whole region is po 
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is considerable, especially on the which is, 

y, a 


exception, the manufacturing district in 


circumstance owing to the abundance of iron and coals which this 
part of the table-land contains. Agriculture is also in an advanced 
state in parts of the region, especially in the valleys of the Ruhr, 
the Senne, and the Lippe, where it is stimulated by the presence of a 
large mining and manufacturing population. [ARNSBERG.] 

e Rhine separates the two table-lands just mentioned, and runs 
in a narrow valley which is noted for its picturesque beauties. It 
begins to run between the mountains at Bingen, where its surface is 
a little more than 200 feet above the sea-level. It leaves the moun- 
tain region at Bonn, where it is not more than 120 feet above the 
sea. Between Bonn and Diisseldorf, a distance of nearly 50 miles, the 
fall is only 26 feet. 

That portion of Rhenish Prussia which lies to the north of the 
Sauerland, and extends to the northern limits of this part of Prussia, 
has a soil which varies greatly in fertility. The western portion of it, 
from the Rhine to the banks of the Ems, is nearly a desert: the cul- 
tivable ground, which only occurs in isolated places, is but a small 
portion of the whole. On the east of the Ems the soil is much 
better, especially as we approach the hilly country, which extends 
along the western side of the river Weser, where wheat is raised ; 
some good tracts occur also along the northern declivity of the 
Sauerland, but they are not extensive. 

The Eastern and larger portion of Prussia is a part of the great 
plain of Eastern Europe, which extends from the Strait of Dover to 
the foot of the Uralian Mountains. Mountains occur only along the 
southern boundary. On the boundary of Prussia and Bohemia are 
the Sudetic Mountains, whose northern portion is called Riesenge- 
birge, or Giant Mountains. There are mountains also on the line 
which separates Prussia from Saxony. Where the south-western angle 
of Prussia is intersected by the duchies of Saxe and the territories of 
the prince of Reuss, and also by Hanover, it comprehends parts 
of the Thiiringerwald and of the Harz mountains. 

The Sudetic Mountains are not connected with the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. At the north-western extremity of the last-mentioned range 
there is a nearly level plain, between 45 and 50 miles-wide, on which 
the Oder rises, This plain is only 600 or 700 feet above the sea-level ; 
and it descends on the north along the course of the river Oder with 
a gentle slope, but rapidly to the south, On the north-western 
edge of this plain the southern extremity of the Sudetic Mountains 
commences with the mountain plain of Glatz, which is surrounded 
by elevated ran It rises with a steep ascent, and extends in a 
north-western direction for about 70 mi, when it again descends 
with a similar slope. Its interior, the mountain plain of Glatz, is 
between 1200 and 1300 feet above the sea; but the ranges which 
surround it rise to 3500 and 4300 feet. The highest summit, which 
lies at the south-eastern corner of the mountain mass, is called the 
Altvater, and is 4281 feet above the sea, The whole region occupies 
a@ width of about 27 miles, and is called the Mountains of Glatz. 
Between the northern extremity of this range and the Giant Moun- 
tains is a tract, the surface of which is chiefly occupied by high hills ; 
but its mean level above the sea does not’ exceed 1500 feet. It is 
followed in the same north-western direction by the Giant Mountains. 
(Boremra.] 

The Thiiringerwald, which is at the south-western extremity of this 
ay Prussia, is a mountain-range nearly 50 miles long, but only 

m 8 to 12 miles wide. The mean elevation may be 2000 feet above 
the sea, and the highest summit, the Great Beerberg, is 3258 feet. A 
very small part of this range lies within the-boundary of Prussia. The 
Harz is about 50 miles distant from the Thiiringerwald on the north. 
The greater part of the country which lies between the Thiiringerwald 
and the Harz belongs to Prussia; its general level may be about 900 
feet above the sea, but some hills rise several hundred feet higher. 
ion soil of the valleys, most of which are wide, is generally of exceilent 

juality. 
7 The great plain is not a dead level; the surface is diversified by 
several moderate elevations, Two of these traverse this portion of 
Prussia from east to west in its whole extent, The northern elevation 
runs generall el to the Baltic, and the southern in its eastern 
portion paraife: to the Sudetic Mountains, The northern elevation is 
a Pee of that high ground which extends eastward from the mouth 
of the Elbe, at a varying distance from the Baltic, to the sources of 
the Volga, b nee a space of more than 1000 miles. It is remarkable 
for the number of lakes dispersed over its broad surface and on the 
upper part of its slopes, and for the quantity of erratic blocks of . 
which are imbedded in it, In the east of Prussia it occurs near 
4° N. lat. The mean height of this part of the elevated ground may 
be about 450 feet above the sea-level; the lakes are more numerous 
than in any other part of it, and some are of considerable extent, The 
lake of Spi occupies an area of more than twenty square miles, 
and is nearly 400 feet above the sea-level; the lake of Mauer is nearly 
as large, and about 410 feet above the sea. The larger lakes taken 
together occupy a surface of 312 square miles, and the smaller lakes 
are very numerous. The soil is sterile, chiefly consisting of loose sand, 
fevened. in many places with heath, and in others with stunted pines. 
The ion of cultivable land is very small; that which supplies 

ifferent pasture for cattle and sheep is not much larger. . 

From this elevation the country slopes to the shores of the Baltic 
with an undulating surface, which is seldom varied by a hill. The 
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soil improves to the northward; along the Frisches Haff and the 
banks of the Pregel and the Niemen there are extensive tracts of 

t fertility. The most productive parts occur along the banks of 
Ss Niemen and Vistula, where the low river-bottoms are of great 
extent, and are protected against inundations by embankments, The 
embankments were erected along the Vistula, more than 600 years 
ago, by the Teutonic knights: they are above 150 miles long. The 
country which is thus secured from inundations is by far the most 
fertile tract in Prussia. 

The elevation is interrupted by the wide valley of the Vistula, and 
on the west side of the river it does not rise opposite to the termi- 

tion of the eastern portion, but much farther to the north. It 
begins about 25 miles south-west of Danzig, with a rather steep 
ascent, and attains its greatest elevation in the Thurmberg near 
Schinberg, which is nearly 1070 feet above the sea, and the highest 
hill between the Harz and the Ural mountains, From this place 
it extends in a south-western direction towards Behrendt, and 
thence to Mirkisch Friedland, which is on the boundary-line between 

ia proper and Pomerania. So far it resembles in all its 
features a mountain system of a diminutive size. It continues 
with a less elevation and more extended slopes along the boundary- 
line between the provinces of Pomerania and Brandenburg, and 
terminates in abrupt hills not far from the banks of the Oder 
opposite Schwedt and Oderberg, The soil of this elevation is much 
better in this part than it is farther east, but it is only of very moderate 
fertility. To the south-east of the higher portion of the elevation 
extends the test waste in the Prussian monarchy, called the 
Tuchler Heide (Heath of Tuchel), which is 50 miles in length and 
from 20 to 25 miles in width. The soil is sandy, and, with the excep- 
tion of shrubs and stunted pines, it produces scarcely anything that 
is useful to man. The spots of cultivable ground are few and of 
small extent. Towards the south, where it approaches the river 
Netze, an affluent of the Warta, the soil improves, and it is still better 
between the two last-mentioned rivera, but even here the fertility is 
not great. Between the Warta, where that river runs north, and the 
Vistula, there is a large tract of country which yields abundant crops 
of wheat and other grain. The tract which extends along the lower 
course of the Warta to the Oder, is much less fertile. On the northern 
side of the elevation the country is of moderate fertility, but it 
improves towards the shores of the Baltic, A few miles from the 
sea there is a tract several miles wide, which may be called fertile, 
but the shores consist of sand-hills which extend 2 or 8 miles inland, 
and oceupy the whole coast from the eastern mouth of the Oder to 
the fertile delta of the Vistula near Danzig. 

The Western portion of the elevation begins on the west of the 
Oder, between Schwedt and Oderberg, and runs west-north-west until 
it enters the duchy of Mecklenburg, through which it extends to 
Holstein and the banks of the Elbe, Its mean height is here 
probably less than 300 feet above the sea-level, and the surface is 
rather uneven, several hills rising from 100 to 200 feet above it. The 
soil of that part which is within Prussia is of moderate fertility ; but 
along its northern declivity, and as far as the shores of the Baltic, 
including the island of Riigen, it consists of very good land, which 
yields large crops of grain. 

The Southern elevation of the Prussian plain is connected at its 
eastern extremity with the highlands of Sandomir in Poland. It 
runs in a west-north-west direction along the eastern boundary of 
Silesia, where it rises to about 1000 feet above the sea-level north of 
the town of Breslau. In this part it is called the Heights of Trebnitz. 
The elevation is interrrupted by the valley of the Oder between 
Leubus and Great Glogau, and farther on by the Bober, Neisse, and 
Spree; but it appears south of Berlin, where it is called the Fleming, 
and is 400 feet above the sea, or 300 feet above the site of the Prussian 
capital. It terminates not far from the banks of the Elbe, between 
Magdeburg and Burg; but continuation of itappears on the western 
side of the Elbe, and after leaving the Prussian dominions it continues 
between the Elbe and the Weser to the vicinity of the North Sea 
between the mouths of these two rivers. In these parts it is very 
wide and comprehends the Heath of Liineburg, which belongs to the 
kingdom of Hanover. 

he country which lies between the two elevations, west of the 
meridian of 19°, is not rot ome by fertility, except in some 
of the river bottoms, Berlin lies in a sandy desert, which contains 
only small isolated tracts of fertile ground; and this sterile country, 
in some parts overgrown with fine forests, extends northward to the 
boundary of Mecklenburg, and southward to the Fleming. To the 
east and west of this waste, on both sides of the Oder, and towards the 
banks of the Elbe, the country is much better, but still not very fertile. 

The country to the south of the southern elevation is more favoured 
by nature than the other parts of the Prussian monarchy. Com- 

tely sterile tracts are rare, and of small extent, with the exception 
of one which forms the southern district of Silesia, and is contiguous 
to the boundary-line of the Austrian dominions and of Poland, The 
remainder of Silesia is fertile, especially the plain, which extends on 
the left bank of the Oder from Oppeln to Liegnitz, The same observa- 
tion applies to the province of Saxony, as far as it lies south of the 
southern elevation; the country about the town of eburg is 
noted for its fertility, and is considered the granary of a 


Climate-—The difference of temperature in the provinces is con- 
siderable, The following approximations are given by Berghaus:— 


Divisions. Mean Annual 


| Western Prussia . 
| Central Prussia . . 
| Eastern Prussia oan 


Berghaus observes, that the mean annual quantity of rain 
western division amounts to 20 inches, and only to 15 inches 
eastern division, but it is nearly impossible to determine this 
as the latter division annually experiences very heavy falls of snow, 
which it is nearly impossible to estimate, on account of the : 
storms, which accumulate the snow in some places to a great d 
whilst other places, which are exposed to their whole force, are q' 
bare. The prevailing winds in Prussia, as all over the west of E 
blow from the west, and frequently with force, rei 

Rivers.—In Rhenish Prussia is the Rhine, which traverses this 
division of the monarchy from south to no and is — : 
large vessels and steamers as far as it flows through the i 
dominions, Its course above Bonn is rapid, and in some places eddies 
occur, but they are not dangerous. Several rivers join the Rhine from 
the east and west. From the east it receives the Sieg, on which 
timber is floated, and which is also navigable for 4 or 5 miles from its: 
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gable in the whole of its course through the Prussian dominions, an 
extent of more than 150 miles. Steamers ply on this river between 
Cologne and Tréves, and even up to Metz; the stream is rapid, and 
the up-navigation tedious. 4 

In the eastern parts of Prussia four large navigable rivers, the ELpn, 
Oper, VistuLa, and the Niemen traverse the elevations which run 
through them from east to west. Between the two elevations how- 
ever the affluents of these rivers run east and west, and as many of 
them are navigable for barges, they facilitate the intercourse between 
the countries on their banks, The navigable affluents of the Elbe 
from the west are the Saale, which begins to be navigable where it 
enters Prussia, the Unstrut, and the Elster; and from the east the 
Havel, which is joined by the Spree: the course of the Havel is 
nearly 250 miles, measured along the windings, and it is na’ le 
for about two-thirds of that distance, The navigable affluents of the 
Oder from the east are the Klodnitz, in southern Silesia; the 
which is navigable from Militch downwards; the Warta, which is 
navigable before it leaves Poland and enters Prussia, with its nayi- 
gable tributary the Netze; and from the west the Bober, the Neisse, 
and the Finow. The lake into which the Oder discharges its waters’ 
before it enters the Baltic, receives the two navigable rivers, the — 
Ucker and the Peene; by the latter sea-vessels of moderate size can 
ascend to the town of Demmin. The Vistula receives from the west 
the Brahe, which becomes navigable at the town of Bromberg. 
Between the Oder and the Vistula is the Persante, which runs more 
than 100 miles, and is navigable more than 20 miles from its mouth 
in the Baltic. The Elbing River rises in the lake of Drausen, and 
though its course is not long, it is navigable, and of great importance 
to the town of Elbing: it falls into the Frisches Haff. ‘east 
the same lake receives the Passarge, which is navigable for small sea- 
vessels to the town of Braunsberg, four miles from its mouth. The 
Pregel, which also falls into the Frisches Haff, is navigable as far as 
Insterburg for large river vessels, and to the town of Kéni for 
vessels of 300 tons burden, The Deime, which is united with the 
Pregel by a canal, runs to the Kurisches Haff, and is nayigable for 
large river boats. ‘The Niemen or Memel is navigable in the whole of 
its course Some Prussia ; it receives from the north the Yura, which 
about 10 miles from its mouth is navigable for small river boats; and 
from the south the Scheschuppe, which is navigable about 25 miles 
upwards, The last river which requires mention is the Dange, which 
comes from Russia, and enters the Kurisches Haff at its most northern 
extremity, where it forms a part of the harbour of the town of Memel. 
Vessels of more than 500 tons burden can enter the river and unload 
in the middle of the town. ‘ ; 

Productions.—Of domestic animals the numbers stated a few years 
ago were—horses, 1,500,000; horned-cattle: (bulls, cows, oxen, and 
calves), 4,003,912; sheep, 16,344,018, namely, 4,119,950 merinos, 
7,846,752 of an improved breed, and 4,377,316 common sheep; swine, 
2,000,000, bred in Pomerania, Saxony, the provinces of the Rhine, 
and above all in Westphalia, the hams of which country have long 
been celobrated. Goats are bred only in the mountainous parts of 
Silesia, Saxony, and Westphalia, There are likewise asses and mules. 
Of wild four-footed animals there are stags, fallow-deer, wild boars, 
hares and rabbits, wolves, foxes, bears rarely, lynxes, beavers, badgers, 
pea otters, weasels, and martens; the ermine is very rare. 

mestic poultry of all kinds abounds; and of wild-fowl, ‘besides 
pheasants and partridges, there are such immense numbers of wild 
geese as frequently to do great injury to the farmers, Smoked geese 
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are an important article of exportation from Pomerania. Of birds of 
ry, there are the eagle, the sparrow-hawk, the kite, and some others. 
of various kinds are extremely abundant, as well in the numerous 
rivers as in the Baltic. In all the provinces where there are heaths, 
buckwheat, and lime-trees, great quantities of bees are bred. 
Agriculture is carried on with great care in most of the provinces, 
Wheat, rye, oats, and barley are raised both for home consumption 
and exportation ; there are likewise peas, beans, vetches, millet, maize, 
: and linseed. Potatoes are cultivated in all the provinces. 
Flax, hemp, hops, tobacco, chicory, beet-root, and garden vegetables 
of all kinds are raised. Fruit is grown extensively in Pomerania, 
Saxony, and Rhenish Prussia: the chief, indeed almost the only 
wine-growing province is Rhenish Prussia. The principal forests are 
in Prussia proper and Silesia; but some provinces, for instance part 
of Saxony, have not sufficient. The mineral products are salt from 
salt-sprii of excellent quality and in great abundance, amber, and 
coals in quantities; alum, vitriol, saltpetre, alabaster, basalt, 
granite, porphyry, marble, slate, freestone, chalk, lime, porcelain-clay, 
pipe-clay, &c. The metallic products are silver, copper, lead, iron, 
zine, cobalt, arsenic, aud calamine, The precious stones are the onyx, 
agate, jasper, and carnelian. 
_  Manufactures.—The principal manufactures are :—linen in all the 
provinces, but chiefly in Silesia; woollen cloths and cotton goods, 
especially in the province of the Rhine, at Elberfeld, Barmen, Crefeld, 
&c.; silk, leather, iron- and copper-ware, cutlery, articles of gold and 
silver, chicory, paper, china, glass, earthenware, snuff and tobacco, 
beet-root sugar, gunpowder, &c.; breweries and spirit distilleries are 
very numerous. Cotton factories with steam machinery have risen in 
Sepeeobie numbers in recent years in Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, 
Commerce.—The commerce of Prussia is facilitated by the Baltic, 
which including the windings of its coast extends along the north of 
Prussia for more than 350 miles; by the great navigable rivers before 
mentioned, and their navigable tributary streams; by numerous canals; 
and by the system of railroads which traverses the country in all direc- 
tions, The commerce of Prussia extends to almost all the states of 
Europe, to America, and China; but ita chief commerce is with Austria 
and the other states of Germany, with England, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands. The principal articles of export are the cbief 
natural and industrial products already enumerated. The principal 
articles imported are:—raw and refined sugar, coffee, tea, spices, 
cotton, silk, tobacco, hops, tin, saltpetre, dye-stuff, wine, glass, and 
various manufactures, chiefly printed calicoes, silks, and fine hardware. 
In 1831 the celebrated German commercial league commenced, under 
the serves of Prussia, and has been since gradually joined by 
almost all the German states except Austria. The object of this league 
‘or, a8 it is called in German, Zollverein, ‘customs union’) is to esta- 
an entire freedom of trade among the German states, and to 
co ak trade to such restrictions only as the protection of 
manufactures or the financial circumstances of the state may 
render necessary. The chief harbours of Prussia are :—Memel, Pillau, 
Kammin, Schweinemiinde, Peenemiinde, Greifswald, Stralsund, 
and Barth. The foreign trade of Prussia out of the Baltic is greatly 
hampered by the Sound dues, Danzig and Memel export large 
quantities of Russian corn and other heavy produce. The most 
considerable commercial towns are:— Berlin, Kénigsberg, Danzig, 
Breslau, Stettin, Magdeburg, Col Elberfeld, Barmen, and Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The great fairs are those of Breslau, Frankfurt-on-the- 
Chases and Magde' 


to Hamburg, thus connecting Berlin with the ports on the Elbe, 
western part of the Prussian states is traversed by the Cologne- 
line, which runs from Deutz opposite Cologne on the right 
Rhine through Diisseldort, Hamm, and Minden to 

; from Cologne it is continued westward through Aix-la- 
between which and Verviers it joins the Belgian railway 
There are numerous short branches from these western lines, 
Cologne to Bonn ; Aix-la-Chapelle to Maestricht and Krefelt; 
Dusseldorf through Elberfeld to Dortmund, a station on the Cologne- 
ndén line ; Hamm to Munster ; and the Westphalia line from Hamm 
t » Warburg, and Cassel. The railway from Paris to 
Mayence traverses the extreme southern angle of Rhenish Prussia, 
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passing through Saarbruck and Neunkirchen. Along all the lines 
mentioned electro-telegraphic wires are laid. _ ; 

Religion.—There is, properly speaking, no state religion. That of 
the royal family and of the majority of the people is Calvinism ; but, 
Christians of all denominations are equally admissible to all public 
employments. In 1817, the three hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation, the Calvinists, Lutherans, and other Protestant sects in 
Prussia, and in some other parts of Germany, united themselves into 
one religious body, under the name of Evangelical Christians. These 
amounted in Prussia in 1852 to 10,359,994 ; the Roman Catholics to 
6,332,293; the Mennonites to about 14,780; Greeks to 1485; and 
Jews to 226,868. The Protestants are governed in spiritual matters by 
a general consistory (Ober Kirchenrath), and by a consistory for each 
of the provinces. The Catholics are under the archbishops of Breslau, 
Cologne, and Gnesen and Posen, and the bishops of Culm, Ermeland, 
Miinster, Paderborn, and Tréves. 

Education.—F or the education of the people, there are in all the 
towns elementary, Sunday, and infant schools, schools for mechanics, 
&e. Parents are compelled by law to send their children to school. 
In 1850 there were 24,201 elementary schools, with 30,865 teachers 
and 2,452,062 pupils in the kingdom. For the higher branches of 
education, there were in the same year 117 gymnasia, with 1664 pro- . 
fessors and 29,474 scholars. There are universities at Berlin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Greifswald, Halle, Miinster, and Kénigsberg, to the support — 
of which the government applies large sums. Literary and learned 
societies are very numerous. 

Revenue.—According to the budget of 1854 the total revenue was 
estimated at 107,990,069 thalers (about 16,198,500/.). The expenditure 
for the same year was estimated at an equal sum. The debt amounted 
to about 32,670,674/. sterling, bearing interest at 4 per cent. 

Army.—All subjects of the Prussian monarchy are bound to military 
service, which they perform successively in the standing army, the 
landwehr (militia) of the first and second ban, and in the landsturm 
(which answers to the French ‘levée-en-masse’). All men able to 
bear arms from 20 to 25 years of age belong to the standing army ; 
they serve three years, and are then discharged for two years, during 
which they are liable to be called out as the reserve. All those who 
have served in the standing army belong to the landwehr of the first 
ban, from the age of 26 to 32, both inclusive. In the time of war 
this ban is on the same footing as the standing army, and equally 
liable to serve both at home and abroad. It is called out every year 
to exercise, in one year for a fortnight, in the next for a month, and 
is equipped and clothed while it serves. The second ban, which is 
called out only in time of war, and is then chiefly employed in 
reinforcing the garrisons, includes all men capable of bearing arms till 
the age of 39, All older men fit for service belong to the landsturm. 
The standing army consists of a corps of guards and eight army-corps. 
In the field each army-corps consists of 25 battalions (25,000 men), 
32 squadrons of cavalry (4800), and 11 batteries with 88 guns, The 
total force of the army on a war footing, and including the landwehr 
of the first ban, numbers 410,000 men; the landwehr of the 
second ban numbers 115,000 men; giving 4 total available force of 
525,000 men. 

Prussia has lately aspired to become a maritime power, and now 
maintains a small fleet of sailing and steam vessels. The sailing 
vessels consist of 1 frigate, 48 guns; 1 corvette, 12 guns; 1 schooner, 
3 guns; one transport ship with 6 guns; 36 gunboats with 2 guns 
apiece; and 6 yawls carrying 1 gun each. The steam fleet consists of 
2 corvettes, 10 and 12 guns; and 2 dispatch boats carrying 8 guns 
apiece. Two frigates (40 guns each), 1 corvette (20 guns), and 1 
schooner (3 guns) were on the stocks in 1854, For the purpose of 
forming a naval arsenal and station for the fleet Prussia has recently 
purchased the bay of Jahde from OLpENBuRG. The commercial 
navy of Prussia consisted of 973 ships carrying 131,046 lasts (of 
4000 Ibs. each); and 379 coasting vessels of an aggregate burden of 
6005 lasts in 1853. The total number of vessels that entered Prussian 
harbours in 1851 amounted to 6893, of which 1205 were Prussian; 
3954 had cargoes amounting to 310,189 lasts, and 2939 were in ballast. 
The total number of departures in the same year amounted to 6799, 
of which 1197 were Prussian ; 5884 carried freights measuring 476,949 
lasts, amd 915 left im ballast. The principal foreign trade is carried 
on with Great Britain, Denmark, the Hanse towns, Norway, Holland, 
Sweden, Hanover and Oldenburg, Russia, Mecklenburg, Belgium, and 
France. 

The Constitution was until lately an unlimited monarchy, heredi- 
tary in the male and female line, Prussia had formerly a represent- 
ative body called the Estates, which however, as the power of the 
crown increased, soon fell into disuse. In July 1823 a law was 
promulgated by Frederick William III. for the institution of pro- 
vincial estates, which were thenceforward convoked in all the 
provinces; but no steps were taken towards the institution of a general 
national representation. On the accession of the present king, 
Frederick William IV., in 1840, provincial and district assemblies 
were established in all parts of the La ans Subsequently (Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1847), the king granted a kind of representative consti- 
tution to his subjects, according to which there was a diet consisting 
of two chambers—one of the Nobles, who sat separately, except on 
financial votes, when they sat with the other orders; the other called 
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the United Diet, consisting of the provincial diets conjoined into one 
legislative body, which was to be convened at least once in every four 
The king bound himself to contract no new loan and to 

no new tax (except in certain cases) without the consent of the 

diet. The United Diet was excluded from legislating on «ll a 
of foreiga policy, frontier dues, and war taxes; its positive rizhts 
wore limited to questions of internal taxation. Finally, the right of 


petition with to internal affairs was conceded. 

On this foundation, small and slender though it was, an ample 
share of liberty might in time have been secured by a patient prac- 
tical people; but circumstances were unfavourable. he French 


revolution of February 1848 established a republic in France, and the 
king, dreading the spread of this contagious example, tried to pre- 
occupy the minds of his subjects with fears of French invasion, and 
with a desire to secure an impracticable object, the unity of Germany 
—both in some measure subjects of foreign policy, and excluded by 
the new constitution from the legislative fanctions of the diet. The 
revolutionary wave however which bad originated in France reached 
Berlin in less than a month. On the night of March 18 barricades 
Were thrown up in the streets, and many bloody encounters took place 
between the people and the royal troops, which on the next morning 
withdrew from the capital. The king then, bending to the storm, 
granted all sorts of liberal measures—abolition of the censorship and 
ebay nie of the press; 4 political amnesty; a truly consti- 

i form of government for Prussia, with an electoral law for 
regulating the election of a National Assembly to discuss a new 
constitution ; independence of judges; right of public meeting; exer- 
cise of political righta without reference to religious belief; the sub- 
mission of all new laws to the deliberation of the representatives, &. 
The National Assembly met on May 22nd: it discussed and passed 
several laws forming the bases of a new constitution ; but frequently 
its debates were boisterous and intemperate, and its discussions were 
criticised or continued in clubs and even in the streets, where members 
who opposed the popular demands were frequently ill treated. The 
menacing attitude of the populace became more aggravating after the 

ming of the Democratic Congress in Berlin (October 26), The 
National Assembly was kept almost in a state of siege, and it was said 
that ite resolutions were influenced by the democratic mobs that 
thronged about ita place of meeting. On October 31 the Assembly 
adopted an article declaring all Prussians equal before the law, denying 
any difference or privilege of rank or any special nobility, and forbid- 
ding the use of titles of nobility or other qualifications in public 
documents; and voted to urge the government to take prompt and 
@ergetic steps to secure the liberty of the people in the German 
portion of the Austrian states. On its rising the Assembly found that 
the populace had nailed up the outer doors of the Hall of Session. 
To deliver the capital from a state of long-continued ferment and 
commotion, and to get rid of the National Assembly, which was 
every day becoming more impracticable and more democratic, on the 
accession of Count Brandenburg to the ministry, the Assembly was 
prorogued (November 8) and ordered to transfer its sitting to Bran- 
denburg. The president (Unruh) refused to close the session; the 
National Guard of Berlin was ordered to keep the members who per- 
sisted to meet from reaching the hall of the Assembly ; but instead of 
obeying the government the National Guard took the Assembly under 
its protection, and bled it to continue its deliberations. The 
National Guard was then disarmed, the city declared in a state of siege, 
and occupied by the royal troops under General Wrangel, who closed 
all the clubs, prohibited all meetings in the streets and the sale of all 
political papers without the authority of the police. A portion of 
the Assembly met (November 16) in a coffee-house, a reso- 
— to withhold payment of the taxes, and was then dispersed by 


On November 27 (to which date it was prorogued by royal ordi- 
nance) the National Assembly met in Brandenburg, and continued 
its sittings for a few days, during which it exhibited undignified help- 
lesaness by its squabbles and dissensions. On December 5 the king 
issued a proclamation dissolving the Assembly, and containing the 
heads of the — constitution of Prussia. This state paper 

tees the om of the press, subject to prosecution for offences 
by existing laws; freedom of meeting in inclosed places, and also in 
public on 24 hours’ notice and permission of the police; a responsible 
ministry; two chambers, the upper consisting of 180 members elected 
by the wealthier inhabitants of the state, who are themselves chosen 
by the general body of the electors—the lower of 350 members, 
elected by universal @ members of either house requiring 
no other qualifications than being of a certain age and proof of natu- 
Talisation ; complete liberty for all réligions ; abolition of aristocratic | 
privileges; and the adoption of the principle of the British Habeas 
us Act, It is true that some of these principles have been | 
ified, narrowed, or violated (as inthe case of the press, and in the 
composition of the upper house, of which the king nominates the | 
majority if not all the members for life) since the subsidence of the 
revolutionary period of 1848-9, but the leading features of consti- 
tutional liberty on the basis of representation are there. 

Prussia, as a member of the German Confederation, is the second 

in rank; its contingent to the army in 1815 was 79,484 men, including 
, cavalry, and artillery and train with 100 pieces of cannon; 


‘the Prussian corps was likewise obliged to retire, but General 


but in recent times Prussia has her whole army at the service © 
of the Confederation. It contributes 301,083 florins 
the expenses of the Diet; and in the full council has, \ 
kings, four votes. 7 . 
Eicteriot Se name Be He - Bice et 
Borusses, a Slavonic people, who inhabi e itory } 
forms the provinces of Vast and West Prussia, These people were 
subjugated and converted to Christianity in the 18th century by the 
Teutonic knights. In the 15th century West Prussia became 
to Poland, and the Teutonic knights, who still held East Prussia with 
Kénigsberg for their capital, became vassals of Poland. Albert o 
Brandenburg, a descendant of Frederick von Hohenzollern, burgrave 
of Niirnberg and 35th grand master of the order, renounced his vows, 
became a Protestant, and erected East Prussia into a hereditary di : 
which he left with the march of Brandenburg to his descendants. 
The estates of the electors of Brandenburg increased by slow degrees” 
till 1648, when the elector Frederick Wilhelm obtained by the 
of Westphalia the bishoprics of Halberstadt and Minden. In 165 
he delivered Prussia from the suzerainty of Poland, and in 1680 ho 
added to his ions the archdiocese of Magdeburg. His son the 
elector Frederick III, obtained the title of King (Frederick 1.) from 
the emperor in 1701, and made several acquisitions of territory, the 
most important of which was the ome med of Neuchatel. also 
took an active part in the Thirty Years’ War. His successor, 
Withelm L, who mounted the throne in 1713, wrested a large pat 
of Pomerania from Sweden, and obtained at the peace of U' t 
part of Guelderland and the duchy of Limburg. Frederick IL. (the 
Great), who reigned from 1740 to 1786, made Prussia famous by hi 
military genius and his successes against Austria, Saxony, and Sweden. 
Soon after his accession he wrested Silesia from Austria; in 1744 he 
overran Saxony. In the Seven Years’ War he took a leading part, and 
fought fourteen battles, of which he gained nine. At the close 
the Seven Years’ War, in 1763, he applied himself to the improvement 
of his kingdom, which he did not fail to enlarge on the first tition 
of Poland, by seizing for his share the greater part of West Prussia. 
His successor, Wilhelm IL., joined the first coalition French 
republic, from which he gathered little glory ; but 
considerable territories on the second and third 
(1793 and 1795). His son, Frederick Wilhelm IIL, who ascended 
the throne November 16, 1797, joined the coalition against France 
November 8, 1805, upon certain conditions. After the battle of 
Austerlitz peace was concluded between Austria and France. A few 
days before, on December 15, 1805, the Prussian ambassador, Count 
Haugwitz, concluded a preliminary convention between Prussia and 
France, by which Prussia ceded Anspach to Bavaria and Cleves and 
Neufchitel to France, which made over the electorate of Hanover to 
Prussia, and Prussia in fact took possession of that country. This led 
to a declaration of war by England against Prussia. Various nego- 
tiations followed, which ended in a war between Prussia and France. 
The battle of Jena (October 14, 1806) decided the fate of the 
Prussian army. The most important fortresses between the Weser ani 
the Elbe surrendered in rapid succession, and Napoleon L. en’ 
Berlin on October 27th. Frederick William retired to Memel, collected 
a new army, and, together with his ally the Emperor of Russia, 
marched to oppose the advance of the enemy in East Prussia. The 
battles of Eylau and Friedland led to the peace of Tilsit (July 9, 
1807), by which the king lost his dominions between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, and the greater part of Prussian Poland, which went to form 
part of the grand-duchy of Warsaw. The king did not return to his 
capital till the end of 1809. On February 24, 1812, he concluded 
an offensive alliance with France, and when war broke out between 
Russia and France, in June 1812, he sent 30,000 men to join the 
10th French corps under Marshal Macdonald, which was em) a bea Rod 
the siege of Riga. On the rapid retreat of the French from 


Y 
who commanded it, concluded a convention with the Russian 
Diebitsch, by which the Prussian corps was declared neutral and 
separated from the French army, The cam, of 1813, the advance 
of the allies to Paris, the capture of that city in March 1814, the 
deposition of Napoleon 1, his removal to the island of Elba, and the 
restoration of the Bourbons, followed in rapid succession. The return 
of Napoleon from Elba in 1815 led to a new alliance between Prussia, 
Austria, Rossia, and England, who declared wur against him. The 
battle of Waterloo led to the general of Europe, when the 
Congress of Vienna restored to Prussia her lost patos with the 
exception of a part of Poland, in lieu of which she o' a of 
Saxony and the territories on the lower Rhine, di ed above as 
Rhenish Prussia, During the reign of the present king, Frederick 
William IV., the most important events that have occurred in Prussia 
are the constitutional reforms above noticed; the suppression of the 
insurrection of the Poles of Posen in 1848; delivering Baden from 
insurgent bands of democratic socialists in 1849 [Bapen]; and the 
open assistance given to the Schleswig-Holsteiners in 
against their gw the King of Denmark. ever ys?) . 

PRUSSIA, properly so called, formerly designated + Arg lemneche| 
the Kingdom of and afterwards divided into the Sh plone 
of East and West 55° 53” 
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ia, is situated between 52° 54° 
N, lat., 16° 42’ and 22° 45’ E, long. It is bounded N. by the Baltic, 


i given in the statistical table in the p article. 
square miles are covered with waters. The climate 
summer, very cold in winter, very ble on 
generally rather damp. The face of the country is 
, re and there by low ranges of hills. The forests 
hich cover the sandy plains are estimated at 2,000,000 of acres. 
principal rivers are the Vistula, the Pregel, and the Memel, or 
There are several hundreds of small lakes, namely, 300 in 
150 in West Prussia; but no large ones, unless we reckon as 
two Haffs, which communicate with the sea only by canals, 
have fresh water. (Kuniscuzs Harv; Friscuges Harr.] The 
0 largest are the Mauer Lake, 40 square miles, and the Spirding 
Lake, 70 square miles in extent. With regard to the natural pro- 
ductions, the province produces corn, pulse, flax of excellent quality, 
_ hemp, tobacco, hops, madder, potatoes, and timber. There are good 
breeds of the usual domestic animals, abundance both of fresh-water 
_ @nd sea fish, and bees. The mineral kingdom is very poor; iron how- 
ever in various forms is abundant, and amber is more plentiful in this 
_ province than in any other part of the world. It is thrown up chiefly 
_on the Baltic coast between Memel and the western extremity of the 
‘Gulf of Danzig. Its collection was formerly under the direction of 
persons appointed by the government, and the cause of much annoy- 
ance to the coast population who could not enjoy an aquatic excursion 
without subjecting themselves to a strict search on their return; and 
¥ could put to sea from certain places only, The collection of the 
amber hes been farmed by the government since, we believe, 1809. 
_ The manufactures of the province are confined to the towns, of which 
the principal are Danzig, Memel, Elbing, and Kénigsberg. From 
Danzig and Memel large quantities of Russian produce, corn, tallow, 
hides, flax, hemp, timber, &c. are shipped. The province of East 
Prussia is divided into two governments, Kinigsberg and Gumbinnen ; 
West Prussia also into two governments, Danzig and Marien- 
werder. Under the heads Danzic, Gumpinney, Kénicspurc, and 
Manieywerpen, further particulars are given respecting the provinces 
in question, includiog notices of the less important towns. The chief 
towns, Danzic, ELBinc, and Kénicszere are noticed separately, 
. PRUTH, RIVER. [Ausrria; Bessarabia.) 

PRZEMYSL. [Gaticra, Austrian.] 

PSKOW, a government of Russia, situated between 56° and 58° 
N. lat., 27° 20’ and 32° 5’ E. long., is bounded N. by Inke Pskow, and 
_ the government of St. Petersburg, E. by Novogorod and Twer, 8. by 
Smolensk, and W. by Witepsk and Livonia. The area is 17,126 square 
miles. The ion in 1846 was 775,800, 

The surface is level, and in some places slightly undulating: there 
‘are no mountains, though the whole country is rather elevated. The 
soil is partly clayey, partly sandy, and in many covered with a 
tolerably thick layer of mould. The only large lake is Lake Pskow, 
which is noticed under Livonia. The Polista, Podso, Khwat, and 


Woiskoe lakes are much smaller. There are also numerous meres and 


for the consumption of the inhabitants, but also a surplus for exporta- 
The chief 
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ips, onions, garlic, and cueumbers are cultivated. On the 
the nobility small orchards are here and there to be seen. 
and hemp, both of excellent quality, are staple productions. 
extensive forests furnish abundance of timber, chiefly pines, 
aldersa. The breeding of cattle is merely subservient 
Swine are kept in great numbers, but only few goats 
little poultry. Beasts of prey and fur-bearing animals abound, 
bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes, martens, squirrels, and badgers, 
rivers produce abundance of fish, The only mineral 
-iron, sandstone, and clay. There are 

ngs near the Szelon. 


The inhabitants excel in dressing skins and manufacturing leather ; 
‘but, unlike the Russians in general, they have not a turn for mechanics, 
and do not willingly apply to any kind of handicraft, The country- 
wouwen hardly spin wool and flax sufficient to manufacture linen, 
&c. for their own use. Some struses and barks are built, 
there are many saw-mills, and a few spirit distilleries and glass- 
Rye, oats, barley, squared timber, masts, spars, planks, 
flax, hempseed and linseed, wool, hides, and a few other articles 
to Pernau, St. Petersburg, and Narva, whence the inhabitants 
colonial products and other necessary articles. 
1 great majo vp. tg the inhabitants are Russians of the Greek 
church. There are many Germans in the towns. 
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a Poland and the province of Posen, and W. by Pskow, the capital of the government, is in 57° 40’ N. lat., 28° 10’ 
omerania, The area and population of East and | E. long., on the left bank of the Wellikaja, nearly 5 miles from its 


mouth in Lake Pskow. It is said to have been founded in the 10th 
century by the grand-duchess Olga. The interior of the city has 
some resemblance to that of Moscow, In the centre of the town is 
the Kremlin (on the steep left bank of the river), which was erected 
by Prince Dowmont, who reigned from 1266 to 1299. . The citadel is 
surrounded by a wall, The middle town, extending in the form of a 
semicircle about the citadel, is also surrounded with a wall; a third 
very high and strong wall, 5 miles in extent, defends the great town, 
which envelopes the middle town, There isa large suburb, Pskow 
has sustained several memorable sieges, among others, in 1614, when 
it was attacked without success by Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, Pskow has declined from its ancient power and greatness, 
but is still a large town; it has one cathedral, richly adorned with 
gilding and carved-work, about 60 other Greek churches, a Lutheran 
chureh, three monasteries, an ecclesiastical seminary, a gymnasium, a 
district and other schools, an orphan asylum, and a handsome building 
for the government offices, It is the see of the Greek archbishop, 
and the residence of the military governor. The present popu- 
ition is 12,000, who manufacture Russia leather, linen, sail-cloth, and 
6 

Toropez, an ancient town, with about 12,000 inhabitants, is extremely 
well situated for carrying on an extensive trade; it communicates 
with Riga’ by means of the river Toropa, on which it is situated, and 
which joins the Diina. There are thirteen churches and two convents 
in the town. Most of the houses are of wood, Wellikaja-Luki, on 
the Lovat, a tribu of Lake Ilmen, has about 4000 inhabitants, 

PTOLEMETA. [Cyrrenaica,] 

PUCKLECHURCH. [GtLovucrsTErsuine.] 

PUEBLA, [Mextoo.]} 

PUEBLO NUEVO DE TAMAULIPAS. [Muxuco.] 

PUERTO BELLO or VELO, [Panama.] 

PUERTO CABELLO. [Vznzezuz.a.] 

PUERTO DE SANTA MARIA. [Szyinua,] 

PUERTO REAL, ([Szvitta.) : 

PUERTO RICO, or PORTO RICO, an island ofthe West Indies, 
belonging to Spain, is the smallest of the Greater Antilles [ANTILLES], 
aud the most western of the Lzzwarp IsLanps. It lies between 
17° 55’ and 18° 30’ N. lat, 65° 39’ and 67° 11’ W. long.; and is 
bounded N. by the Atlantic, W. by the Mona Passage about 75 miles 
wide, which separates it from San Domingo, S. by the Caribbean Sea, 
and E. by the Virgin Islands, The island is in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, 100 miles long and 40 miles broad, and it contains about 3800 
square miles, The population in 1849 was 288,000, 

A range of mountains of considerable height runs through the 
centre of the island ; the highest summit is that of Languillo in the 
north-east, which is 3678 feet above the level of the sea, Towards 
the south and east the mountains descend with rather a steep slope to 
the sea, On the north and west the descent is much Jess rapid, and 
there is a plain from five to ten miles wide-between the sea and the 
base of the mountains, From the central chain many inferior ridges 
run north and south, containing between them valleys of great fertility. 
The valleys on the north side produce the best pasturage; those of 
the south grow most sugar. The coast abounds with harbours : those 
on the north coast are generally unsafe during the prevalence of the 
northerly winds, in consequence of the heavy surf which then rolls 
in upon the shore, The same cause creates bars at the mouths of the 
rivers on the north coast. The port of San Juan is however perfectly 
sheltered by the narrow island on which the town and fortress stand. 
Aguadilla is an open roadstead at the north-west extremity of the 
island and much exposed, but from its position and the abundant 
supply of provisions and water which it affords, it is much visited. It 
was here that Columbus effected his first landing on Puerto Rico. The 
ports of Guanica and Hovas, on the south coast are very large, afford 
excellent anchorage, and are easily defended. In the port of Guanica 
vessels drawing 21 feet of water may enter with perfect safety, and 
anchor close to the shore. 

Few countries are so well watered by rivers as Puerto Rico. Seven- 
teen rivers rising in the central chain run into the sea on the north 
coast. Of these Manati, Loisa, Trabajo, and Arecibo are deep and 
broad; and though there are bars at their mouths, small vessels with 

can safely cross them at high water. Some of the rivera on 
the north-west, unable from the accumulation of sand at their mouths 
to discharge rapidly the great quantity of water which they bring 
down from the mountains, have formed a series of lagoons along the 
coast, some of which are 8 or 10 miles long. These lagoons have been 
connected by artificial canals, and form a very convenient means of 
communication along this part of the coast, Nine rivers fall into the 
sea on the east coast, sixteen on the south, and three on the west. 
These rivers are well stocked with fish. During the last thirty years 
many good roads have been -constructed and bridges built, The 
rincipal roads are from San Juan to Aguadilla and Mayagues, from 
Fics to Guayama, and from Faxardo to the capital. ‘The greater 
number of bridges are of wood, but several are of stone. 

The climate of Puerto Rico seems to be more favourable to Europeans 
than that of most of the other islands of the West Indies. The 
maximum height of the thermometer is stated to be 92° Fahr. in the 
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month of August, and the minimum 80° in December, taken at noon- 
There are two rainy seasons: the first commences in May and lasts 
about twenty days. The second is in September, when the rain 

down in such torrents, that in a few hours from the commence- 
ment of the rain the rivers have overflowed, and the low lands are 
completely inundated, August is the hottest month, and the most sickly 
for Europeans. The heat is then suffocating, the sea-breeze has died 
away into a calm, only occasionally broken by a faint breeze, and the 
night brings no relief, for there is no land-wind. In October the 
weather becomes much cooler. In November the north and north-east 
winds set in, and blow till January, during which months the weather 
is occasionally cool. 

The soil of Puerto Rico is of the richest and most varied descrip- 
tion: there is the deep rich soil required for the cultivation of the 
sugarcane, the cool mountain valley for the coffee plantation, the 
most luxuriant pasture, the moist spot favourable for the cocoa-nut 
and the irrigated rice fields. The pasture-lands are principally on 
the north and east coasts; the cane-fields on the south and west. 
About one-fifteenth of the land is under cultivation, and upwards of 
400,000 cwts. of sugar are annually produced ; also very large quan- 
tities of coffee, maize, tobacco, rice, and some cotton. The proportion 
of obtained from an acre is much ter than in either of the 
other West India islands. A large number of head of horned cattle 
are reared for exportation as well as for home consumption. 

The island possesses no indigenous quadrupeds, scarcely any birds 
except a few species of water-fowl and some parrots, and no monkeys. 
The cane-fields are infested by rats of a large size, which at times 
commit great ravages. 

There are no manufactures in Puerto Rico beyond those of the 
ruder articles of daily use. Nor have mining operations d 
much attention, though gold, iron, copper, lead, and coal are said to 
have been met with. 

The commerce of Puerto Rico is very considerable, the exports 
having an ave: annual value of upwards of 5,000,000 dollars, the 
imports about 4,500,000 dollars. The principal exports are of sugar, 
molasses, and rum; coffee; cattle, and hides; cotton; tobacco, and 
cigars; timber afi dye-wood; and indigo. The larger part of the 
commerce is carried on with Spain and the United States; but 
England, France, Denmark, and Germany share in it to a considerable 
extent. A heavy ad valorem duty is imposed on the importation of 
foreign goods ; the q of which is an extensive contraband 
trade with St. Thomas's and other islands. The trade with America 
consists in salt-fish, grain, flour, butter, and lumber; with France, in 
linens, cambrics, ornaments, toys, and jewellery; with England, 
cotton goods, hardware, and earthenware: England takes a great 
quantity of cattle for the supply of her colonies; with Spain, olives, 
brandies, wines, dried fruits, anehovies, &.; with the German 
States, in glass, sword-blades, linens, hams, &c. 

Puerto Rico was discovered by Columbus in 1493. The natives 
submitted quietly to the Spaniards for some time, but at length rose 
and slaughtered many of them. On this the Spaniards exterminated 
the greater part of the natives, and the remainder have become so 
intermixed with the conquerors, that there is no mark of distinction 
between the races. The present inhabitants are composed of whites, 
who are somewhat more than half; and free mulattoes, who are 
somewhat more than one-fourth of the entire population; the 
remainder are negroes, about two-thirds of whom are slaves. It is 
remarkable that in Puerto Rico white and black persons work together 
in the fields at the same labour without any feeling of degradation on 
the part of the former; and there is said to be none of the antipathy 
manifested here between the races which is s0 common in the United 
States and elsewhere. 

The government of Puerto Rico is administered by a captain- 
general, who has the supreme military command, but his civil authority 
is in some degree controlled by an officer who is called his legal 
adviser. A court of royal audience is invested with the superin- 
tendence of all other authorities, and is consulted by the governor 
on all important occasions, Two courts of cabildo superintend the 
police and municipal affairs, In each of the seven towns and villages 
which form the head of a department, a migistrate resides called the 
alcalde mayor. In the smaller towns there are inferior magistrates, 
who are annually merge by the captain-general. The ecclesiastical 
tribunal is composed of the bishop and provisor. A naval tribunal 
is presided over by the commandant of the marine; and a consulado 
is established for the decision of all mercantile disputes. 

The island contains 58 towns and villages, San Jwan de Puerto Rico, 
the capital, is situated on the north side of the island, in 18° 29 N. lat., 
66° 10’ W. long.; population about 20,000. San Juan is built on a 
narrow island about 2 miles in le which is connected at one end 
with the mainland by a bridge. The town is placed on the slope of a 
hill, and has ly-built streets, which cross each other at riglit 
angles. It is inclosed by strong fortifications, and on the summit of 
the hill is a fortress called Moro castle. The harbour lies between the 
town and the mainland. San Juan is the seat of government. The 
chief public buildings are the cathedral, a theatre, a military hospital 
for 350 patients, another for females, a jail, a house of correction, a 
handsome town-house, an arsenal, a custom-house, four churches and 
two chapels, The town has been thrice unsuccessfully attacked by 


British forces: in 1594 under Sir Francis Drake; in 1791 under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby ; and in 1799 under Sir Henry Harvey; and once 
successfully in 1697 under the Earl of Cumberland. 

The more important of the smaller towns in Puerto Rico are Maya- 


gues and Aguadilla on the west coast, Ponce on the south coast, 
Humacao on the east coast, and Pepino and Cayey in the interior. 
The rest are very small, consisting generally of a equare with a 
church and a few houses. 


PUGHAN, or PA MEW. [(Brema.] 

PUGHMAN MOUNTAINS. [Arouanisray.] 

PU’GLIA, the ancient Apuiia, is the general name given to a large 
division of the kingdom of Naples, which, lying between the A) 
and the Adriatic Sea, comprises the provinces of Capitanata, Terri di 
Bari, and Terra d'Otranto. It is naturally divided into two regions, 
namely, the great plain of Capitanata, 
Apulia,’ and the hilly region of Bari and } 
trosa, or ‘Stony Apulia.’ These regions are noticed Caprra- 
nata, Bani (TERRA D1), and Orranro (TERRA h 
Puglia is one of the most productive countries of the kingdom; 
chief wealth consists in corn, oil, wool, and cattle, [APULIA.] 

PULAWY. OLAND.] 

PULBOROUGH. ([Svussex.] 

PULICAT. [Carwatic. 

PULO NIES and PULO BATU. [Sumarra.] 

PULTAWA, [Potrawa.] 


PULTUSK. [Potanp.]) 
PUNHETE. [Esrremapura, Portuguese. | 
PUNJAB. USTAN. 


PUNTADEARENAR 1 coors Rica.] 

PURBECK. [Dorsersurre.] 

PURFLEET. [Essex.] 

PURIFICACION. [Mextco.] 

PURLEIGH. [EssEx.] - A 

PURNEAH, the capital of Purneah district, in the province and 
presidency of Bengal, is situated in 25° 50’ N. lat., 87° 34’ E. long, 
about 230 miles N.W. from Calcutta. The population of the city 
suburbs is estimated at 40,000. Indigo is raised to a considerable 
extent in the district, 

PUTEOLL [Naptes, Province of.] 

PUTNEY. [Surrey.] 


PUTWL. [Kursx.] 
PUY, LE. (Lorre, Havre.] 
PUY-DE-DOME, a department in France, lies between 45° 18/ and 


46° 16’ N, lat., 2° 27’ and 3° 57’ E. long.; and is bounded N. by the 
department of Allier, E. by that of Loire, 8. by those of Haute Loire 
and Cantal, and W. by those of Creuse and Corréze. Its greatest 
length from north-west to south-east is 85 miles, and the 

width is about 50 miles. The area is 307285 square miles; 
population in 1841 was 591,458; in 1851 it amounted to 596,897; 
which gives 194248 to the square mile, being 19°664 above the 
average per square mile for the whole of France. The department is 
formed out of Lower Auvergne, part of Bourbonnais, and a small 
= of Forez; and is named from a lofty peak in the Domes 

ountains, 

The surface presents an oxtensive undulating basin inclining 
generally towards the north, drained by the Allier, and shut in on 
the east and west by two chains of volcanic mountains resting on a 
granitic base. This basin, which is distinguished by the name of 
La-Limagne, consists of the valley of the Allier, into which a great 
number of other valleys open on either side, each watered by a stream 
that descends from the neighbouring mountains, and separated from 
the adjacent one by aeaity-aloning hills. The Limagne has a 
which consists of decomposed volcanic matter mixed with alluvial 
deposits ; it is exceedingly fertile and well cultivated; the hill sides 
are covered with vineyards and orchards; the rows of walnut-trees 
that bound the fields, and the chestnut plantations, with their masses 
of foliage, add richness and variety to the landscape, which presents 
at every turn some new beauty. The chief products of this basin 
are wheat, hemp, wine, oil, and fruits; there is some fine pasture- 
land, and a great breadth of rich meadow, especially near Riom, which 
is flooded every year and yields three crops of hay. ; 

The mountains of Forez, which bound the Limagne on the east, are 
an offshoot of the Cévennes; they form the watershed between the 
Allier and the Loire, and are covered with pine forests ype 
here and there with some hungry pastures, and a few vated 
patches that yield only oats and rye. 

The western boundary of the Limagne is formed by that portion of 
the Auvergne Mountains which runs northward out of the depart. 
ment of Cantal, and forms part of the watershed between the Garonne 
and the Loire, including the two remarkable voleanic groups of the 
Monts-Démes and the Monts-Dores. The common base of these 
niountain groups is 1968 feet above the mean level of the Limagne, 
The Monts-Dores, or Monts-D’ Or (as the name is commonly but incor- 
rectly written), are in the south of the department, and consist of a 
great number of high peaks, the loftiest among which, called De-Sancy, 
has an elevation of 6196 feet above the level of the sea, The 
De-Sancy, although it has no crater, is covered on all sides with 
rocks, lava streams, and other volcanic products—a circumstance 
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which favours the that this elevated mass once had near it a 
still more elevated crater, whence the materials that form it were 

thrown out. Indeed but few of the peaks of the Monts-Dores have 
eraters, yet they are all of unquestionably volcanic origin. This 
mountain mass is visible from Montauban, in the department of Tarn, 

a distance of 127 miles; and the view from the accessible summits is 
said to be of a most extensive reaching even to the Alps. On 
the north-western flank of the Monts-Dores rise the two streams that 
give origin to the Dordogne, which river drains the south-western 
: department: the slopes of the Monts-Dores are rich in 
3 edicinal plants. Monts-Démes p lies more to 
few miles west of the city of Clermont-Ferrand. It 

its picturesque beauty, and presents above 40 conical 
extinct craters, locally called ‘Puys,’ lava-streams that 
just arrested in their course, basaltic columns in every 
ition, and frightful ravines, the sides of which give 
e agency that reared these stupendous masses, Far 
other peaks rises the majestic cone of the Puy-de-Déme, 
name to the department, and forms an object of grand 


~ 


? 
from base to summit, except in afew places where 
uberances and hideous chasms display the volcanic 
ountain. Although its summit is 4805 feet above the 
level it is easily accessible, and presents in clear weather a view 
for extent and variety. Standing on its lofty 
the spectator beholds countless numbers of cattle and sheep 
slopes of the Puy; a little further a vast 
yawning with craters, some of which contain 
south and west, the Auvergne ranges, extending into 
ta of Corréze and Cantal, and inclosing between them 
of the upper Dordogne; away to eastward and northward 
basin of the Limagne with its towns, villages, and hills, its 
of every hue, its vineyards, isolated homesteads, rivers, and 
all spread out before him as in a map or picture. The 
e is connected with the history of the barometer, Pascal's 
Torricellian theory having been satisfied by carrying the 
to the top of mountain. The basement and lower 
of all these mountains abound in excellent pasture, and in 
medicinal and sromatic plants, Hot and cold mineral springs exist 
at several points, the most famous being the hot springs of Mont- 
Dore-les- near the source of the Dordogne. The mouptains 
Pah described present the finest ancient volcanic mountain scenery 

The climate of the department is not uniform. In the Limagne 
the summer is very hot, and the winter of short duration; the 
thermometer reaches 86° Fahr. in the shade in summer, and some- 
as low as 5° in winter. On the mountain slopes, above the 
— of vines, where only oats and hardy grains are grown, the 

and spring are cold; the high mountains, which are adapted 

_ solely for summer pasture, have a long winter, the intense cold lasting 

_ from December to the end of February. The western range of 

mountains is subject to terrible hurricanes. The prevailing winds are 
the south-west and the north-west. 

The rivers are the Attren and its feeders, the Dore and 
e, which drain the eastern and north-western districts 
4 corey the Donpoone; and the Ance, a small feeder of the Loire 

flows south, draining a small strip on the extreme south-east 
ie department. Highway accommodation is afforded by seven 
national Se ewes roads. In the west of the department there 

; lakes, and also many beautiful waterfalls. 
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northward along the latter eae — are bac Se 
very numerous, a good deal of cheese ai tter is made; an 
many cattle are fatted. There are immense numbers of sheep, but of 


inferior breed. the wild animals are boars, roebucks, wolves, 
foxes, hares, |, &e, 

lead-mine near Pont-Gibaud and one of antimony near Rochefort 

ed. The is rich in minerals, Iron, zinc, copper, 


and manganese, are found. Coal-nines are worked in the north- 
of the department near Montaigut; and also at several points 
bank of the Allier, by which river the coals are forwarded 
Orleans. Almost all the towns of the department are 
voleanic substances; and for building purposes there are 
uarries of lava, trachytic rock, basalt, pumice, besides 
and bitumen. The lava quarries of Volvic, near 
especially to be noted. 

> manufactures of the department, which are unimportant, are 
ore hwnd aeaglss pe is composed eee 
vari agricultural products before named, confectionary, hides, 
paper, hempseed, nut-oil, deal planks, cattle, wool, coal, &c. Above 460 
irs and markets are held chiefly for the sale of stock and farm produce. 

_ The department contains 1,966,624 acres. Of this area 905,276 
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acres are under plough culture ; 222,726 acres are meadow and grass 
land ; 72,038 acres are under vines ; 208,486 acres are covered with 
woods and forests; 474,756 acres consist of heath and mountain 
pasture; 14,646 acres are laid out in orchards, nurseries, and gardens; 
15,756 acres are occupied with rivers, waters, irrigating rills, &. ; and 
54,246 acres with roads, streets, and buildings. 

The department is divided into 5 arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements. Cantons. | Communes. | Population in 1851. 
1. Clermont-Ferrand . 14 108 174,126 
| 2. Ambert 8 52 90,048 
| 8. Issoire 9 116 100,671 
4, Riom . . . 13 128 156,035 
5. Thiers ° = ba 6 39 76,017 
Total 50 443 596,897 


1. The first arrondissement takes its name from its chief town 
CLERMONT-FERRAND already described, which is also the capital of 
the whole department. Billom, formerly the capital of the Limagne, 
is situated on a high hill, 13 miles E.S,E. from Clermont, and has a 
tribunal of commerce, a college, a clerical seminary, and 3993 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture linen, pottery, bricks, tiles, and lime; and 
trade largely in hemp, wool, corn, cattle, timber, &c. Pont-du-Chdateau, 
9 miles E, from Clermont, and on the left bank of the Allier, which is 
here crossed by a basaltic bridge of 8 arches, is built on the slope and 
crown of a hill, and has 3562 inhabitants. It takes its name from the 
bridge and a castle near the river. A large portion of the articles 
exported from the department are sent down the Allier from this 
— consisting of wine, hemp, ivory-black, coal, apples, wood, corn, 

ay, mill-stones, asphalte, &c. Vic-swr-Allier, the birthplace of Le Sage, 
12 miles S.E. from Clermont, has 3185 inhabitants, and is celebrated 
for the mineral springs near it. 

2. The second arrondissement takes its name from Ambert, which 
is situated at the foot of a ridge of hills in the fertile valley of the 
Dore, a feeder of the Allier, 35 miles S.E. from Clermont, in 45° 33/ 4" 
N. lat., 3° 44’ 35’ E. long., 1742 feet above the level of the sea, and 
has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, and 8044 
inhabitants in the commune. The houses of the town are in general 
well built; but the streets are narrow and crooked. The granite 
church of St.-Jean, surmounted by its lofty spire, is the most remark- 
able structure, Woollen cloth, blankets, laces, garters, serge, linen, pins, 
tape, woollen yarn, and a large quantity of printing and engraving 
paper are manufactured. St,-Amand-Roche-Savine, 6 miles from 
Ambert, has silver-lead mines, and 2294 inhabitants, St.-Anthéme, a 
large village 8 miles E. from Ambert, has a population of 3425. Arlanc, 
10 miles 8. from Ambert, prettily situated on the slope of a hill above 
the Dore, has a mineral spring, and a population of 4390, who manu- 
facture blond lace, linen, and small wares. 

8, In the third arrondissement the chief town, Jssoire (the ancient 
Iesiodurum), is situated near the confluence of the Couze and the 
Allier, in 45° 32’ 37" N., lat., 3° 15’ 18" E. long., 1309 feet above the 
sea, 20 miles S.S.E. from Clermont, and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, a college, and 5735 inhabitants in the commune. It is 
in general a well-built, clean, and regularly laid out town, all the prin- 
cipal streets abutting on a great central square in which markets are 
held. The parish church, which has a curiously-decorated exterior, 
and has been numbered among the historical monuments of France, 
is the principal structure. Copper ware and nut-oil are the chief 
industrial products. The mineral springs of Liens, and the numerous 
volcanic rocks in the neighbourhood of the town, deserve mention. 
Ardes, 12 miles 8.W. from Issoire, in a country bristling with volcanic 
rocks, stands on the Grande-Couze, and has about 2000 inhabitants. 
Besse, 16 miles W. from Issoire, built on an enormous mass of black 
basalt, of which substance the houses are constructed, stands on the 
Couze; and has 2096 inhabitants. In this town is a curious circular 
structure, which some think to be a temple of the sun, others an 
ancient baptistery. Two miles N.W. from Besse is the Lake Pavin, 
which occupies the crater of an extinct volcano, on a high mountain- 
peak of the Mont-Dores. St.-Germain-Lembron, 6 miles S. from Issoire, 
has a population of 2135. Saux-Manges, 5 miles E, from Issoire, is a 
small place of 2049 inhabitants, who manufacture camlet, scythes, 
saw-blades, reaping-hooks, and leather. 

4. Of the fourth arrondissement, the chief town, Riom, is built on 
a hill above the Ambone, a feeder of the Allier, in 45° 53’ 39" N, lat., 
8° 6’ 54” E. long., 1173 feet above the level of the sea, 9 miles N. 
from Clermont, and has 10,269 inhabitants in the commune, The 
town is the seat of a High Court for the departments of Allier, Cantal, 
Haute-Loire, and Puy-de-Déme ; it has tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce, and a college. The streets are wide; the houses arc 
constructed with lava, and have an ancient look; the courts of justice, 
the hospitals, and the residence of the prefect, are built in a good 
style. The whole town is surrounded by shady walks, one of which 
is adorned with a column in honour of Desaix, the hero of Marengo. 
The chapel built by Jean de Berry, first duke of Auvergne, in 1382, 
for the service of the ducal palace (now the court-house), still remains 
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entire, and contains magnificent windows of the best period of glass 
painting. The other structures worthy of note are the cathedral, the 
corn-market, and the reservoir, which is fed by an aqueduct. Linen, 
leather, and brandy are the chief manufactures; these articles, together 
with wine, corn, hemp, fruits, nut-oil, and preserves, form the items of 
a considerable commerce. A igue-Perse, the birthplace of the chancellor 
De I'Hopital and the poet Delille, is a well-built little town, situated 
in a fertile wheat district, 9 miles N.E. from Riom, and has 3053 
inhabitants. Near it there is a miveral-spring gushing out from the 
foot of a hill called Butte-de-Montpensier, the summit of which com- 
mands a magnificent view, and is covered with the ruins of an ancient 
castle, demolished in 1637, by order of Cardinal Richelieu, The other 
towns are small: among them is Randans, 15 miles N.E. from Riom, 
population 2149. Madame Adélaide, sister of King Louis Philippe, 
who was owner of the fine estate and splendid mansion that formerly 
belonged to the Polignacs near Randans, was a great benefactress to 
this town, The mansion commands fine views over a level country, 
with the mountains of Forez, the Puy-de-Déme, and the Mont-Dores 
in the distance. 

5. The fifth arrondissement takes its name from Thiers, which stands 
on the crown and slope of a high hill, above the Durolle (a feeder of 
the Dore), 24 miles E.N.E. from Clermont, in 45° 51’ 15" N. lat., 
3° 88’ 5" E. long., 1312 feet above the level of the sea; and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a consultative chamber of 
manufactures, a council of prad’hommes, a college, and 9984 inhabit- 
ants. ‘The town is very irregularly built, though some of the houses 
are good ; and the streets are narrow, steep, and crooked. The sum- 
mit of the hill presents a splendid view of the whole of the fertile 
district of Limagne and of the majestic mountains of Auvergne. The 
vicinity abounds in wild and picturesque sites, in juxtaposition with 
vine-clad hills and rich meadows. On the hill slopes, and among the 
rocks along the left bank of the Durolle, are numerous small habita- 
tions, all resounding with the noise of the hammer or the file. The 
Durolle, which runs through a narrow gorge called Trou-d’Enfer, close 
to the town, forms several small cascades, and drives the machinery of 
numerous iron-forges and paper-mills. The church of St..Jean is the 
most remarkable building in this town. The leading manufactures 
are cutlery, hardware, and paper; broadcloth, sewing thread, ribands, 
playing-cards, chessmen, and leather are also made. Counpiére, 8 miles 
8, from Thiers, on the left bank of the Dore, has a population of 3592, 
and manufactures of woollens, small wares, and pottery. Lezouz, 
situated in a fertile plain, 8 miles W. by 8. from Thiers, is a pretty 
well-built town, with 3601 inhabitants, who manufacture pottery and 
leather. Maringues, situated 12 miles W. by N. from Thiers, near the 
confluence of the Morge with the Allier, is a well-built town, with 
numerous tan-yards for the manufacture of shoe- and glove-leather ; 

pulation, 4109. St.-Remy, 3 miles N.E. from Thiers, has 4081 
inhabitants, who manufacture superior cutlery. 

The department forms the see of the bishop of Clermont; is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Riom, and within 
the limits of the University-Academy of Clermont-Ferrand ; and belongs 
to the 20th Military Division, of which Clermont-Ferrand is head- 
—— It returns five members to the Legislative Chamber of the 

rench empire. [AuveRGNE; CLERMONT-FERRAND. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour VAn 1858; Annuaire 
du Commerce ; Oficial Papers.) 

PUY-L’EVEQUE. [Lor.] 

PUY-LAURENS, [Tary.] 

PWLLHELI, Caernarvonshire, a mavket-town, sea-port, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
Bere ia” of Denio and Liannor, is situated on the shore of Cardigan 

, in 52° 64’ N. lat., 4° 24’ W. long,, distant 21 miles S. by W. 
from Caernarvon, and 234 miles N.W. by W. from London. The 
= of the borough of Pwllheli in 1851 was 2709, The borough 

governed by four aldermen and 12 councillors, of whom one is 
mayor, and is contributary to Caernarvon in returning one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. Pwliheli Poor-Law Union contains 32 


aes and townsbips, with an area of 92,889 3 i 
sel at m.008 y 389 acres, and a population 


Pwliheli consists of one long well-built street. In the town are a 
parochial chapel, ee for Independents and Baptists, National 
and Infant schools, and a savings bank. A county court is held, The 
harbour has at its entrance a round rock, called Careg yr Imbill, about 
a mile from the town, to which it is joined by a range of sand-hills ; 
vessels of about 60 tons find accommodation in the harbour. Ship- 
building employs some of the population. Wednesday and Saturday 
are the market-days. Six fairs are held in the year. Lobsters, oysters, 
pe mand erg — pacers re my, oe good quality are taken. 

e on the are well ada: or ing. 

PYDNA. [Macrponia. f _ 

PYRAMUS, RIVER. I atuhdegs 

PYRENEES (the Pyrenwi Montes of Julius Cosar and the Pyréné 
of Strabo and Lucan), a range of mountains extending from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Bay of Biscay, and constituting a natural 
barrier between France and Spain. The etymology of the name is 
uncertain. An offset which runs in a northerly direction between 
the Aude and the Lers, and forms in this the watershed between 
the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean, usually said to connect 


the Pyrenees with the Cévennes Mountains; on the west, the prolonga- 
tion of the Pyrenees forms the mountains of Guipuzcoa, Bisca; 
Asturias, and Gallicia, which terminate in the capes ; 
Finisterre, and the other headlands of the northwest of Spain. The 
present article however is a notice of that part only of the system to 
which the name of Pyrenees is usually applied. 

The area occupied by these mountains is comprehended between 
42° 10’ and 48° 20’ N, lat, 3° 20’ E. and 2° 0’ W. long. The 
of the chain from Cape Creux, near the town of Rosas, in Catalonia, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, to the ‘ port’ of Passages in Guipuzcoa, 
is about 270 miles in a straight line from east-by-south to west-by- 
north. The breadth varies from about 20 miles near the eastern 
extremity, to about 60 miles near the centre, and to 40 miles near the 
western extremity of the chain. The Pyrenees pass along the border 
of the following departments of France, enumerated in order from 
east to west :—Pyrénées-Orientales; Aridge; Haute-Garonne; Hautes- 
Pyrénées; and Basses Pyrénées, In Spain the Pyrenees pass 
Catalonia, the valleys of Andorre and Arran, Aragon, and Navarre. 

The range of the Pyrenees may be regarded as consisting of two 
parts, both having the same general direction, but not forming one 
continuous line: the point of dislocation is near the head of the 
Garonne; thence to the Mediterranean the principal ridge i 
advanced toward the north than between the of the Garonne and 
the Bay of Biscay. The point at which the two parts of the chain — 
approach each other is occupied by a group of mountains which 
unite them to one another. The southern slope of the Pyrenees is 
steeper than the northern : the ascents on the Spanish side are invari- 
ably more ragged and difficult. The French valleys generally ascend 
toward the main ridge by a succession of steps and terraces. As in 
most other great mountain systems the loftiest summits are not 
found in the line of direction of the main ridge, but at short distances 
from it, in some of the numerous spurs thrown out on both sides of it, 
Lateral branches inclosing valleys are thrown off at points where the 
main ridge rises into lofty summits; while the heads of the valleys 
are marked by depressions, which constitute the natural passes between 
one side and the other of the mountains, Towards the eastern extre- — 
mity of the Pyrenees these depressions are called ‘cols,’ as in the 
Alps: in the central and western parts they are more commonly 
designated ‘ ports.’ The principal branches thrown off on the northern 
side are the igres Mountains, which cover a considerable portion 
of the department of Aude, on the right bank of the river Aude; the — 
ridge already alluded to as forming part of the watershed between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and by a certain latitude of expres- 
sion said to connect the Cévennes with the Pyrenees; and the range 
that separates the basins of the Adour and the Garonne. = - . 

At their eastern extremity in Cape Cerbare the Pyrenees are abo 
1470 feet high above the sea; they rise rapidly as they proceed west- 
ward, reaching 1920 feet near Bellegarde; after a slight depression 


here, which forms the Pass of Pertus, they swell to the lofty ‘mass of 


Costabona, whence springs to northward the spur crowned by the 
Canigou, 9135 feet high. The principal ridge attains the height of 


several thousand feet not far from Mont-Louis, and instead of the 
hitherto rounded summit terminating in plateaus covered with forests 
or pastures, it begins to assume bolder and more imposing forms; a 
erest bristling with peaked summits and scarped rocks, frowning 
chasms, and precipices become the leading features. Si to 
5113 feet to form the pass of La-Perche, it soon rises to 6394 feet, and 
increases to 7673 feet near the valley of Vic-Dessos; here again there is _ 
a swell to above'9000 feet, which sends out northward the spur that con- 
tains Montcalm, whose summit is 10,513 feet high. From this part to 
the source of the Garonne in the Val-d’Arran the height of the chain 
is almost uniformly about 7673 feet. After bending round the Val- 
d’Arran, another massive swell takes place in the main ridge, whence 
projects to the southward the gigantic spur containing the Maladetta, 
which reaches the height of 10,863 feet, and is one of Pate oe 
that are gathered nearly in a semicircle round the Peak of Néthou, 


or Malahite, the loftiest summit in the Pyrenees, which has an eleva- 


tion of 11,168 feet above the sea, Between the Maladetta and the 
Val d’Ossau, the principal chain reaches its greatest height, the crest 
maintaining an elevation of 8320 feet, while the spurs thrown out 
north and south contain several very lofty among which are— 
the Punta-de-Lardana, 11,000 feet; the Tours-de-Marboré, the highest 
of which has an elevation of 10,660 feet; Mont-Perdu, 10,991 feet ; 
the Vignemale, 10,817 feet; the Pie-du-Midi, 9436 feet. In this part 
also are numerous lakes, glaciers, cascades, and inclosed between the 
lateral ranges, transverse valleys of great ——_ abounding in magni- 
ficent scen West of the Val d’Ossau the summit of the main 
ridge, as well as of the branches, again assumes the generally rounded 
form, and in many places is covered with ; here and there 
however are still seen peaks exceeding 7500 feet in height. The 
range at its western, as at its eastern extremity, is crossed by several 
practicable passes, called ‘ports,’ or ‘ cols,’ most important of 
which are noticed in the account of the French departments named 
above. The Pyrenees, as considered in this article, terminate near 
Fuenterabia, in the masses which inclose the valley of the Bidassoa, 
while the main ridge continues its western course under various names 
across the north of Spain. : 


All the great valleys of the Pyrences are transverse, The vale- 
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head is usually at a ‘col’ or a ‘port,’ and the valley extends for 
many miles is the north or south, bounded by lateral branches 
‘ 3. as that of the Garonne, and the 
Lavedan, which is watered by the Gave-de-Pau, are near the 
Many of the oa present a suecession 

lows, locally called ‘ oules,’ through which the 

winds slowly, assuming a character in 

of these secluded spots. These basins are 

one ahove the other, and they communicate by 
ravines, or by a slope or descent more or less steep. 
upper part of the valleys, where these basins are more frequent 

: in their form, they often contain lakes or tarns. 
on the French side of the mountains; on the 
are rare. Some of them are in very elevated 
nearly 9000 feet above the sea. The most elevated 
that of the Pic-du-Midi. Some of them, as the 


of the valleys is found an ‘ oule,’ ‘ olla,’ or hollow, surrounded 
perpendicular rock, and fc a cirque or amphi- 

famous of these circular yale-heads is the Cirque 
brated for its romantic scenery, [Prrénéxs, 


perpetual congelation in the according to 

e-Brun, occurs at the height of 9269 feet on the northern slopes, 

4 8311 feet on the southern. The climate in the neighbourhood of 
varies considerably. It is warmer at the extremities, 


cause of the inferior height of the mountains and the proximity 


ioe. 
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giragne: 
He 
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‘very warm, 
Thunder-storms 

: ivers rise Those on the southern side, 

eastern extremity, flow into the Ebro. The 

the northern slope, with the exception of the Bidassoa, 

into the ocean, are carried into the Bay of 

the Adour, the Ariége, and the Garonne; or into the 

y the Ande, the Tech, the Tet, and the Gly. There 

in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees. 

Bagntres-de- , Bagnéres-de-Luchon, Barriges, St,- 

the valley of Lavedan; Cauteretz; Eaux-Bonnes, in the 

Ossau ; Eanx-Chaudes, in an adjacent valley; Ax, in the 

the Aridge; Alet, in that of the Aude; and some others, 


note. 
small iers are of frequent occurrence ; 
to the loftiest peaks. Avalanches also occur, as 
The glaciers of the Pyrenees are found on the slopes of 
not occup deep gorges or valleys, as in the 
as in the latter mountains contiguous, but 
considerable intervals. They are frequently 
found only 


m the of Arran and and for the most part on the 
eae seen 
‘The recesses of the Pyrenees are the haunts of the izard, a variety 
of the chamois, of size and brighter colour. The bear and 
the wolf are also found. The slopes of the mountains afford pasturage 
ig summer to numicrous flocks, which are driven thither from the 
plains or lower slopes where they pass the winter. Medicinal plants 
ad. The mountaineers are a fine intelligent race of men. An 
happy and despised race of men, commonly but falsely said to be 
isfigured by are found in the western Pyrenees, where they 
are called Capon Thay wer formerly held in the utmost abhorrence 
in a state of greatest degradation : in the churches they 
place which they reached, not by the same entrance as 
othe: but by a side-door made purposely forthem, The 
‘condition of the Cagots has been ameliorated by advancing civilization, 
“aud they are now nearly absorbed by intermarriage with the mass of 
ie population. Goltre and eretinism are not unfrequent in the 
‘Pyren Reger but have at ao confined be ord My se 
: prevailing is that the Cagots are descended from 
Rithough hot aprings exist ta moat of the valleys of the P 
Although 3 e Pyrenees 
there is no appearance of voleanic action in the structure of the 
untaine, the mass of which is com of primitive, transition, 
condary formations. The primitive rocks, which form the least 
comprise granite and gneiss; these rocks in the 
Pyrenees are found on the north slope considerably 
the chain; but towards the west they form the 
of the southern slope. Towards the middle of 
schist is found = ai mpl limestone extends 
Garonne and the Aridge. i , serpentine, 
y: the Pile ot the primi- 
om: rocks, form the larger of 
na, are clay-slate and grauwacke-slate, which extend in two 


. 


: 


of the year. At the head | throug’ 


beds from one end of the chain to the other, resting ina very inclined 
position upon the primitive formations, Bands of red-sandstone and 
alpine limestone occur along the chain chiefly on the southern slope, 
and also nearly uninterruptedly on the northern slope, but not in such 
great masses, Ophite is found, not in strata, but in isolated masses, 


‘generally at the entrance of the valleys. The Pyrenees are rich in 


iron-ore; copper also, lead, and silver exist in the mountains that 
flank the valley of Baigorry ; some gold is washed down by the Salat, 
the Ariége, and the Garonne. Fine statuary and beautiful coloured 
marble are quarried. 

The most important, b most practicable, passes of the Pyrenees 
are, proceeding from east to west, the Col-de-Pertus commanded 
the fortress of Bellegarde, through which runs the road from Perpignan 
to Barcelona, practicable at all seasons, and for vehicles of every kind; 
the Col-de-la-Perche, commanded by the fortress of Mont-Louis, com- 
municating between French and Spanish Cerdagne : the Port-de-Salo, 
h which runs the road from Toulouse and St.-Girons to’ Lerida : 


the Port-de-Viella, by which communication is kept up between the 
valley of Arran and the rest of Spain: the Port-de-Canfranc, through 
which runs the road from Oléron by the valley of Aspe to Jaca: the 
Port of Orisson and the Port of Roncevaux, or Roncesvalles, through 
which runs the road from St.-Jean-Pied-de-Port to Monreal: and the 
Port-de-Maya, communicating between Bayonne and Pampeluna. The 
main road from Paris, Bordeaux, and Bayonne to Madrid crosses the 
Bidassoa near the sea, at the western extremity of the chain. It was 
by the Pass of Pertus that the armies of Hannibal and Julius Cesar 
crossed the Pyrenees. Charlemagne advanced into Spain, a.p. 778, by 
the pass of Roncesyalles, where his rear-guard suffered great loss from 
the hardy mountaineers. Among the slain was the renowned Roland, 
whose name, still lives in the traditions of the country, besides being 
given to the famous Bréche-de-Roland, the highest pass of the’ 
Pyrenees (about 9000 feet), which he is said to have formed by a blow 
of his sword. There are above 50 passes in the Pyrenees, but except 
those mentioned (not including the Bréche-de-Roland) few are 
traversed unless it be by smugglers or adventurous tourists. ~ 

PYRENEES, BASSES, a department in the south-west of France, 
lies between 42° 47’ and 43° 35’ N. lat., 0° 2’ BE. and 1° 45’ W. long, 
and is bounded N. by the departments of Landes and Gers, E. by that 
of Hautes-Pyrénées, 8. by the Pyrenees and Spain, and W. by the 
Bay of Biscay, Its greatest length from east to west is 88 miles; the 
breadth varies from 13 to 55 miles. The area is 2943°3 square miles, 
The population in 1841 was 451,683 ; in 1851 it amounted to 446,997, 
which gives 151°869 to the square mile, being 22°715 below the average 
per square mile for the whole of France. 

The department is formed out of the old principality of Brann, 
Basse-Navarre, the ue districts of Soule and Labour [Basquxs, 
Pays pes], and a portion of Chalosse. It takes its name from its 
position on the slopes and at the foot of the Western Pyrenees, which 
send out numerous offshoots to the north-west, dividing the surface of 
the department into a great number of valleys, each watered by a 
clear rapid stream that ultimately falls into the Apour on the northern 
boundary. From the Basque word for running water these mountain 
rivers are called ‘gaves.’ The principal of them are the Gave-de-Pau, 
which drains the north-east, and the Gave-d’Oloron (formed by the 
gaves that drain the valleys of Aspe and Ossau), which runs through 
the central districts, More to westward are the Bidouze and the 
Nive (this enters the Adour at Bayonne), the Nivelle, which rises in 
Spain and enters the Gulf of Gascogne at St.Jean-de-Luz, and the 
Bidassoa, which marks the boundary between France and Spain for a 
short distance before its entrance into the Bay of Biscay below Fuente- 
rabia. Timber and other articles are floated down all these rivers 
almost from their sources; such of them as fall directly into the sea 
have a tide navigation a few miles from their mouths. 

The lower valleys of the department, the principal of which are 
those of Baigorry, Soule, Aspe, and Ossau, are fertile: The vale-heads 
in many instances have the form of an amphitheatre (locally called 
‘oule’ from the Spanish ‘olla,’ pot), inclosed by high mountains, and 
connected with the valleys by narrow gorges; some of them also 
present beantiful cascades, The high valleys and lower slopes of the 
Pyrenees afford excellent pasture, on which great numbers of cattle, 
swine, sheep, mules, and light Navarrese horses are fed. The hill-sides 
are in general covered with vineyards, which yield very good wine, 
and with lantations of fruit and eehaet trees: The annual produce 
of wine is about 7,150,000 gallons, the best kinds being those of 
J a and Gan. The high mountains are to a great extent covered 
with forests of pine, fir, and oak, which afford good ship timber. 
Along the Adour there is some marsh land, and in the north-west, and 
near the sea, there are some naked barren wastes. Of wheat the 
= is not enough for the consumption; other crops are rye, 

Jey, oats, millet, chestnuts, and maize, which last forms the prin- 
¢ipal article of food of the peasantry. The growing of flax and hemp, 
the trade in hams chiefly carried on in Pau and Bayonne, and the 
traffic in mules and cattle with Spain, are the most important sources 
of wealth to the agriculturist. 

The Pyrenees consist of primitive rocks (especially granite mingled 
with gneiss), which occupy however but a small space in this ag 
ment. The transition 8 (grauwacke, grauwacke-slate, clay-slate, 
and transition limestone) form the principal component of the 
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mountains, skirting the nucleus of primitive rocks by which they are 
supported, The fo ons, ly the new red-sand- 
stone, and the Alpine limestone which overlies it, form the predominant 
rocks; the former is observed in the higher part of the mountains, 
where it usually exceeds the transition rocks in elevation; the latter 
appears in the Ara slopes and at the base of the mountains, extending 
northward in several parts to the banks of the Adour and the Gave- 
de-Pau. The immediate vicinity of these rivers, and the north-eastern 
part of the department, which extends across the Gave-de-Pau, are 
occupied by the tertiary formations. Masses of secondary trap rocks 
are found in the lower part of the valleys watered by feeders of the 
Nive; the Gave-d’Oléron, and the Gave-de-Pau. The formations of 
the cretaceous group are found on the flanks of the oF bb nese. but 
considerably altered in their mineralogical character by their vicinity 
to the granite, Aleike A 

The mineral wealth of the department comprises silver, copper, iron, 
lead, coal, salt, cobalt, and sulphur; slate, marble of all colours, 
granite, alabaster, rotten-stone, and marl. Of the numerous mineral 
springs the most famous are those of Eaux-Bonnes and Eaux-Chaudes, 
in the upper part of the Val-d’Ossau. Game abounds in the highlands, 
and includes roebucks, bears, chamois, ortolans, &c. 

The height of the Pyrenees, and the snow that lies on them several 
months in the year, the proximity of the ocean, and the great number 
of springs, streams, marshes, and rivers, which, presenting a consider- 
able surface, absorb a large quantity of heat, modify the temperature of 
the department very considerably, and render it much less genial and 
more cold than one would ex from the latitude. From the end 
of February to the end of April the south wind blows regularly, 
changing winter into spring; west winds succeed for the next two 
months; and during the summer and autumn the north and north- 
west winds prevail. In some valleys men and women, the latter 
especially, are very subject to goitre, the diseased gland in some ex- 
ceeding the size of the head. 

The manufactures include linen, calico, coloured handkerchiefs, 
flannel, drugget, hosiery, Bearnese caps, carpets, chocolate, liqueur 
and common brandy, paper, leather, pottery, and iron. Ships are 
built on the Adour and on the coast. The commerce is composed of 
the various products already named, and of wine, liquorice, rosin, 
prepared skins, wool, hides, deal planks, colonial produce, salt, &c. 
Highway accommodation is afforded by 5 national and 20 depart- 
mental roads: two of the former lead across the Pyrenees from 
Bayonne to Spain, one through St.-Jean-Pied-de-Port by the ‘ports’ 
or passes of Orisson and Roncevaux ; the other to Pamplona by the 
pass of Maya. A railway, opened in 1854 from Bordeaux to Bayonne, 
gives the department rapid means of intercourse with Paris, and 
connects it with the general railway system of France. . 

The department was comprised in the Roman Novempopulana. It 
is inhabited chiefly by two distinct races, the Bearnese and the 
Basques, who differ from each other in character and language, There 
are also several of that once degraded race, the Cagots, who it is 
believed are descended from the Saracens. 

The surface measures 1,883,713 acres. Of this area, 386,049 acres 
are under tillage; 163,723 acres are natural pasture; 57,269 acres are 
Jaid out in vineyards; 323,183 acres are covered with woods and 
forests; 15,385 acres are occupied with orchards, nurseries, and 
gardens; 841,997 acres consist of unproductive mountain and barren 
moor; 37,106 acres are covered with streets, roads, and buildings; and 
24,820 acres with rivers, waters, and lakes. 

The department is divided into five arrondissements, which, with 
their sub-divisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondi Cant Communes. | Population in 1851. 
1, Pau ll 185 126,578 
2, Oloron 8 80 75,475 
3. Orthez . 7 135 82,579 
4. Bayonne . 8- 52 88,185 
5. Mauléon 6 109 74,180 
Total . 40 561 446,997 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
capital is Pav. Lescar, 3 miles N.W. from Pau, is built on the slope 
of a hill on the right bank of the Gaye-de-Pau, and has a population 
of 2096; before the revolution of 1789 it was the residence of a 
bishop, and had a college of Barnabites. The church of Lescar is 
reckoned among the historical monuments of France. Morlaas, once 
the capital of Béarn, and the residence of its viscounts, is situated 5 
miles N.E from Pau, and has 1836 inhabitants. For several centuries 
there was a mint in this town, at which the livres morlanes were 
coined, Horse-races were established here by Gaston IV. Nay, 
situated on the Gave-de-Pau at the extremity of a fertile plain 10 miles 
8. by E. from Pau, is a well-built town with 3227 inhabitants, who 
manufacture woollen-cloths, drugget, blankets, calico, hosiery, caps, 
and leather, Pontac, 15 miles S.E. from Pau, on the Lousse, a feeder 
of the Gave-de-Pau, has a population of 2123. 

2, In the second arrondissement the chief town Oléron, or Oloron, 
situated on the summit and slope of a hill at the confluence of the 


| by an ancient castle, and the other in a level plain. Mauléon was the 


Aspe and the Ossau, which here unite to form the Gave-d’Oloron, is 
an ancient town, with 6272 inhabitants in the commune, The town, 


which occupies the site of the ancient J/wro, or Elorensiwm Civitas, has _ 


a tribunal of first instance, manufactures of cloth, woollen caps, hi 
woollen-yarn, horn and boxwood combs, leather, and paper, There 
a good trade with Navarre and Aragon in wool, I Hy hams, and 
cattle, A high bridge over the Aspe, under which there are several 
mills, joins the town to Sainte-Marie-d’ Oloron, a well-built little town 
of 3629 inhabitants. In this town, there is a street called Rue-des- 
Cagots from its having been the residence of that unfortunate race; 
in the ancient parish church there is still to be seen the separate door 
and holy water basin of the Cagots. Arudy, prettily situated in a 
fertile territory watered by the Ossau, is 10 miles S. from Oloron, and 
has about 2000 inhabitants, several of whom are Cagots. The church 
of Arudy, like that of Sainte-Marie, gives evidence of the 
with which this race was formerly looked upon, Arudy is a place 
considerable trade in wool, cattle, sheep, corn and agri aitural 
as the shepherds and graziers on the slopes of the Pyrenees of 
their stock and buy provisions in the town. Jaruns, a small place of 
1814 inhabitants, 8 miles 8. from Arudy, is a depdt for the mast 
ship-timber from the Pyrenees for the French marine. It has 
iron-forges. Not far from this town is the valley, village, and baths of 
Eaux-Chaudes, and a little further south is the Pic-du-Midi-de-I 
ite mountain, the summit of which is 9700 feet high, being t 
highest point within the department. asseube, a large 
a population of 3040, stands on the Buze, 8 miles N.E. from Oloron. 
Monein, a well-built town, consisting of several good streets i 
on a central square, is situated 8 miles N. from Oloron, on the 
bank of the Baise, in a country productive of excellent wine, and has 


53873 inhabitants. There are iron-, copper-, and lead-mines in the — 


neighbourhood. The chief trade is in wine and ship-timber. 

8. The third arrondissement takes its name from its chief town 
OrrnEz, Salies, 8 miles W. from Orthez, takes its name from its 
abundant salt-springs ; it stands ona small feeder of the Gave-d’Oloron, 
and has a considerable trade in salt and hams, The 
Salies is 7852. 

4, In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Bayonne, La- 
Bastide-de-Clairence, 14 miles E. from Bayonne, has 2097 inhabitants, 
who manufacture hosiery, caps, and leather. There are copper- and 
iron-mines near it. Bidache, 19 miles E. from Bayonne, on the 
Bidouze, which is here navigable, is a pretty town with 2869 inhabit- 
ants. Hasparren, 11 miles S.E. from Bayonne, situated in a fertile 
and well cultivated country, has 5370 inhabitants in the commune, 
and a great number of tanneries for shoe and white leather, and a 
large trade in cattle. St.-Jean-de-Luz, a small sea-port at the mouth 
and on the right bank of the Nivelle, over which a bridge leads to the 
suburb of Sibourre, has a population of 3208. The town is pretty 
well built, and is defended by two forts, near one of which there isa 
lighthouse. Ustaritz, 7 miles S. from Bayonne, is a collection of 
hamlets on the left bank of the Nive, and has a population of 2348, 
Before the revolution of 1789 it was the seat of a court of justice for 
the Basque territory of Labour, The administrative council of Labour 
called ‘bilcar,’ and Paysage of the heads of families, met in a rocky 
wood near Ustaritz for the decision of questions affecting all the com- 
munes of the territory. Except the president and secretary, who sat 
on stones by a large block which served for a table, the members of 
the bilear stood leaning on their blackthorn sticks, or against the old 
oaks that grew ina circle round the place. The privilege of mani 
their own affairs was taken away from this people by the revolution of 
1789. 

5. The fifth arrondissement takes its name from Mauléon, a small 
town, with a college and 1167 inhabitants, situated on the Gaye-de- 
Gaison, which divides it into two parts—one built on a hill surmounted 


capital of the Basque district of Soule, The tribunal of first instance 
is at St.-Palais, a little walled town with 1619 inhabitants, situated 
in a fertile country, on the left bank of the Bidouze. St.-Ztienne-de- 
Baigorry, situated ina valley of the same name, has a Pipensen of 
about 3300. The valley commences on the frontier of Spain, from 
which it extends about 11 miles in a northern direction, with a breadth 
of about 8 miles. It is traversed by a small stream, the Hourepeteca, 
which falls into the Nive, a tributary of the Adour. There are rich 
copper- and iron-mines in the valley, and large copper- and iron-works 
for smelting and refining the ores, St.-Jean-Pied-de-Port, a small 
fortified town, with a population of 2332, is situated on the Nive, 
18 miles W. by 8. from Mauléon; it takes the latter part of its name 
from its position at the foot of the port or pass across the Pyrenees 
into Spain. The town is of some importance in a military point of 
view ; the citadel stands on a hill, and commands three passes by 
which France may here be entered from Spain. Not far from this 
town, is Roncevaux, or Roncesvalles, famous for the defeat of Charle- 
ae in 778, and for the death of Roland: in the Augustinian abbey 
of Roncevaille, as the place is properly called, the monks displa: 
some memorials of the illustrious paladin, whose memory is sti 
glorious in the neighbourhood. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Bayonne; it is_ 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Pau, and within 
the limits of the University-Academy of Bordeaux; and belongs to 
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the 13th Military Division, of which Bayonne is head-quarters. It 
returns three members to the Legislative Chamber of the French 


: ictic de la France; Annuaire pour (An 1853; Annuaire 

du ree ; Oficial Papers. 

be Siurm os ent in the south of France, lies 
between 42° 39’ and 43° 34’ N. lat., 0° 30’ E. and 0° 20’ W. long., 
and is bounded N. by the department of Gers, E. by Haute-Garonne, 

s. and W. by Basses- ées, Its greatest length is about 

its test breadth about 45 miles. The area is 1748"4 

; the population in 1841 was 244,196; in 1851 it amounted 

gives 143-522 to the square mile, being 31°062 below 
square mile for all France. 

oo areas is formed out of the districts of Biconre and 
es-Vallées, and a portion of Nébouzan. The Quatre-Vallées, or 
het and Veste formed part of 

Armagnac, a subdivision of Gaseogne. Castelnau-de- 

was the chief place of the Quatre-Vallées, which now form 

of the department of Hautes-Pyrénées and the south- 
Haute-Garonne. : 


: 


hel 


inclose between them the fine plain of Bigorre. Between 
and the main range of the Pyrenees occur a great number 
where the prises within little 
untain, with 


igher parts 


ie must be specified. The road or path to this vale- 
some savage mountain 


them large 


into three stages or steps, on one 
part of the ice-field of the Mont- 
on this lofty mountain, 


the Cirque 328 feet i 

above mentioned is dashed into 
which, the sun, forms an infinite number 

rainbows, some of a completely circular form. The broken waters 


the next 
fall of above 1 feet, roar in a torrent, stream 
hollow vault worn out under the rock strewn floor of the 
Gavarnie. Excursions are made over rocks, snow, and 
from Gavarnie to the Tours-du-Marboré, and to the pass 
gap in the mountain-wall 330 feet 
and nearly 9000 feet above the sea, which Roland, of the famous 
tabled. to have made ie followers, and Meng now 
frequented only by smugglers and adventurous tourists. ere are 
J paren athe however than the Bréche-de-Roland, at 
1 helght ot 6000 to 7 feet, but all of them are subject to tre- 
; hu and such is the danger in threading them, that 
that among these stormy heights “the son must 
fe father for the son." 
The Pic-du-Midi-de-Bigorre, which stands in front of the main mass 
the at the south of the plain of Bigorre, rises to the 
Pe is ascended not ba yee 
valley of Bardges and gorge of Grip. In clear 
7 from its summit is truly magnificent: to the south- 
__ ward the Pyrenean range extends in a vast crescent mass, surmounted 
ee enna ot eens pennes coveunded heights, whose 
heaps or with ice-fields that contrast 
hue of the dark brown rocks near them. 
ward, all inequalities of surface seem annihilated, and a 
itself out before the eye, comprising the depart- 
Basses-Pyrénées, Gera, and Haute-Garonne. - 
great portion of the depart- 
. re oo Papen = 
tera it beauty, emptying 
ep sa or the Garonne. The fine plain of 
of which stands the town of Tarbes, inclines ually 
The ranges that inclose it on the east and west 
throughout their entire length; the Adour 
drain it; good high roads, diverging from Tarbes, and 
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several other branch roads, traverse its surface, which is strewed with 
towns, villages, and hamlets in all directions. 

The principal rivers are the Apour, which runs through the depart- 
ment from south to north: the Garonne and its feeder the Neste, 
which drain the south-eastern districts ; the Gave-de-Pau, which flows 
through the beautiful valleys of Cauteretz and Argelés in the south- 
west, on its way to join the Adour; the Gers and the Baise, feeders 
of the Garonne ; and the Larros, a tributary of the Adour, which drain 
the north-east of the department. The Alaric Canal serves for the 
irrigation of the plain on the right bank of the Adour; it is about 
30 miles in length, and turns above 60 mills. It commences below 
Bagnéres, passes a little east of Tarbes, through Rabastens, and enters 
the Adour below Maubourguet. This canal was opened in a.p. 507. 

The climate is in general good and healthy, the temperature in the 
plains of Bigorre is mild; but, as may be expected from the nature of 
the surface of the department, different temperatures may be obtained 
by varying the elevation. All the atmospheric phenomena succeed 
each other in the highlands with remarkable rapidity and inconstancy. 
The prevailing wind blows from the south-west, and it is attended 
very uently with violent rains. The spring is mild, but sometimes 
late frosts are destructive to the young vegetation ; summer is dry and 
windy ; the autumn is invariably fine and clear; the winter foggy. 

The common corn products of the department are insufficient for 
the consumption ; buck-wheat, maize, potatoes, figs, mulberries, &c., 
are also grown. About 6,000,000 ms of good white and red 
wines are made annually. Horned cattle and sheep are very numer- 
ous; good butter and cheese are made; mules, asses, and horses are 
reared, and also pigs and large numbers of poultry, especially geese, 
the legs of which are salted for export. are carefully tended, 
and honey and wax are abundant. 

The loftiest of the Pyrenees in this department are composed 
of Ors ane ekish non cio deena the upper part of the valley 
of Lavedan, between Gédre and Gavarnie, in the valley of Héas, in 
the upper part of the valley of Aure, near the village of Plan, and in 
d i in one or two other places. The Pic-du-Midi-de- 
Bigorre, and the surrounding district between Arreau in the valley of 
the Neste, and Cauteretz, are occupied by mica-slate. The great 
mass of the Pyrenees however is composed of transition rocks, namely, 
clay-slate and grauwacke, in the neighbourhood of the primitive for- 
mations, and limestone toward the foot of the chain and the plains at 
its base, The red-sandstone, or red-marl formation, is found in one 
or two places, chiefly on the east side of the department. A narrow 
district ex ing eastward from Bagndres-de-Bigorre to Haute- 
Garonne, is occupied by Alpine limestone, The north of the depart- 
ment is ocoupied by the tertiary formations. Iron, copper, zinc, lead, 

, nickel, and cobalt, are found, but no mines are worked; 
e of different colours, building-stone, slate, granite, amianth, 
kaolin, marl, fullers’-earth, and potters’-clay are raised. Mineral and 


down | hot-springs abound. 


The commerce of the department is limited to cattle, corn, mules 
and horses for Spain, timber, oak-staves, hoops, the agricultural pro- 
ducts before named, some linen, cotton- and woollen-stuffs, cutlery, 
nails, hides, &c, About 80 fairs are held. 

The department contains 1,118,983 acres. Of the whole area about 
236,000 acres are under the plough; 110,000 acres consist of grass- 
land; 38,000 acres are planted with vines; 256,000 acres are covered 
with woods and forests; 430,000 acres consist of heath, moor, or 
mountain pasture; and about 20,000 acres are occupied as orchards, 
gardens, nurseries, &c. 


The de ent is divided into three arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 
| Arrondissement Cant Communes, | Population in 1851. 
MRS dard idiiun a ll 197 112,963 
| & Argelés «4 2 5 102 42,558 
| 3. Bagnéres lo 202 95,413 
| PT eee so 6 | 501 250,934 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
chief town is Tarbes, which is prettily situated on the left bank of the 
Adour, in 43° 13’ 58" N, lat., 0° 4’ 41" E. long., 1022 feet above the 
level of the sea, at a distance of 24 miles E. by 8. from Pau, and has 
12,663 inhabitants in the commune. The streets are wide, regular, 
and clean, the waters of the Adour being distributed by canals through 
a ga of the town; the houses are low, built of marble, boulders, 

bricks, and covered in with slates. There are three handsome 
squares, and outside the town a beautiful walk called the Prado. Of 
the old ramparts there is no longer a trace; but the ancient castle of 
the counts of Bigorre still and is now used as a prison. The 
other remarkable buildings are the prefect’s residence, formerly the 
bishop's samy the hospital ; the theological and communal colleges ; 
the Ursa ine barracks, once a convent; the normal school; the baths; 
the bridge over the Adour; and the theatre. There are also a hand- 
some cathedral and two churches in the town, which has manufactures 
of paper and leather, and a good trade in wine, iron, hides, cattle, 
iguociare produce, &c, The view of the Pyrenees from this piace 
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is much admired. Edward the Black Prince kept his court in Tarbes: 
Maubourguet, N. of Tarbes, on the Adour, has a remarkable church, 
built by the Templars, and 2202 inhabitants. Ossun, 8.W. of Tarbes; 
has a population of 8016. On a hill near it there is an ancient Roman 
camp, which, local tradition says, was laid out by Cesar’s lieutenant, 
Crassus. Vic-en-Bigorre, a small town surrounded by larger suburbs, 
is situated 12 miles N. from Tarbes, and has a college, brandy distil- 
leries, tan-yards, and 4644 inhabitants. It was formerly defended by 
a strong castle, built in 1151, and of which there are still some 
remains. The places that give name to the other cantons are mere 


ea. 

2. The second arrondissement takes its name from <Argelés, or 
Argel, a small town with a college and 1589 inhabitants, situated at 
the northern entrance of the beautiful valley of Lavedan, on the left 
bank of the Gave-d’ Azan, a feeder of the Gave-de-Pau, 18 miles 8.8.W. 
from Tarbes. ¢.-Pé, situated in a country rich in copper- and lead- 
mines, on the right bank of the Gave-de-Pau, 7 miles N.W. from 
Argelés, has a population of 2972, who manufacture nails and box- 
wood combs, and export roofing-slates. Lourdes, 5 miles E. from 8t.- 
P6, stands on the Gave-de-Pau, and is built at the meeting of five 
high roads round a rock, surmounted by an old castle of the counts 
of Bigorre, and on the slopes of a ravine which is traversed by a 
torrent. The houses are pretty well built, but from the nature of the 
ground the streets are irregular. The town has a tribunal of first 
instance, and 4146 inhabitants, It is a very ancient place ; remains 
of ancient towers, said to be of Roman construction, are seen here. 
By the treaty of Bretigny, this town, with the rest of Bigorre, was 
ceded to the English as part of the ransom of the French king, John. 
The history of Lourdes forms an admirable story in Froissart. A 
few miles 8. from Argelés, at the small village of Pierrefitte, the road 
diverges into two branches, which lead, through narrow gorges sepa- 
rated by a mountain mass above 7000 feet in height, to the famous 
hot springs of Cauteretz and St.-Sauveur. Cauteretz is about 7 miles 
from Pierrefitte. The road which leads to it is cut with great 
* engineering skill, and presents some of the finest mountain scenery in 
this part of the Pyrenees. The baths are very numerously frequented 
in July and August. About 6 miles from Cauteretz is the famous 
Pont-d’ Espagne, a bridge consisting of a number of pine-trees thrown 
across a narrow chasm in the rocks, into which two mountain streams 
leap and unite, while the sides of the ravine are covered with dark 
pine-forests, diversified here and there by granite cliffs that shoot up 
into spires and pinnacles. Not far from the Pont-d’Espagne are the 
Lac-de-Gaube, the largest tarn among the Pyrenees, and near it the 
Vignemale, one of the highest mountains in France. (PrrEnnrs.] 
The road to the baths of St.-Sauveur passes through Luz, 9 miles 
§8.E. from Pierrefitte, the narrow gorge presenting scenery similar to 
that already noticed. Luz is a clean village, situated at the foot of 
the Pic-de-Bergoms, a high mountain of easy approach, commanding 
a magnificent view, and on a crystal stream that flows with great 
rapidity through the ravine in which the town stands, The population 
of Luz is 2640. The church, which was built by the Templars, is a 
remarkable structure, a good deal resembling a fortress. Half a mile 
8.W. from Luz are the hot baths of St.-Sauveur, and about 2 miles 
N.E, are the still more famous baths of Bardges. Bardges is inhabited 
only during the summer and autumn, at which time it is visited by 
about 1300 invalids. The springs are the highest in the Pyrenees; 
the winters consequently are long and cold, so that no population 
— except a few people who take care of the houses in the 


village. 

8. The third arrondissement is named from its chief town, Bagnéres- 
de-Bigorre (the Aquensis Vicus of the Romans), 481 miles $.8.W. from 
Paris. It stands in 43° 3 N. lat., 0° 8’ E. long., on the left bank of 
the Adour, and hasa resident population of 8385 in the commune. 
The town is celebrated for its medicinal baths, which are much fre- 
quented from May to the end of October, during which time the 
population is increased to about 15,000. The town stands at the foot 
of a limestone hill, from the sides of which the medicinal waters flow 
which supply the public and private baths. There are about 70 baths, 
which vary in temperature from 90° to 135° Fabr. The waters of all 
the baths differ only in temperature ; they are clear and without any 
peculiar taste, aperient, and tonic. Bagnéres is perhaps the neatest 
and best-built town in the south of France: the streets are wide, well 
laid out, well paved, and watered by streams from the Adour, The 
environs are very beautiful and extremely fertile: there are delightful 
walks in the valley of Campan and along the banks of the Adour. 
The town contains a library and reading-rooms, and an establishment 
with accommodations for dancing, reading, bathing, gaming, theatrical 
performances, &c. There are also a college and an hospital for the 
poor, Some manufactures of woollen-stuffs of good quality, serges, 
erapes, and other fabrics are carried on here; paper is also manu- 
factured. Quarries of fine marble are worked near the town. 

is a well-built town, situated on the Adour, about 4 miles 

§.8.E, from Bagnéres, in a very rich and fertile valley, and has a popu- 
lation of 4058, who manufacture woollen-cloth and paper, and export 
marble from the quarries in the neighbourhood. There is a large 
near the town filled with beautiful crystallisations. The valley 

of © is at the source of the Adour, and comprehends in reality 
two one of them watered by the Adour, and the other by its 


feeder, the T'rasports. The delightful scenery of the valley of Campan 
forms one of the attractious of the neighbouring ce, 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, the most frequented of this part of France, 
The mineral riches of the valley constitute however its chief claim to 
notice. It is celebrated for its fine-grained marble of different prean 
some of purple and white with veins of green, and some of deep 
veined with green and white. The marble quarries of Campan have 
been long worked by the government for the embellishment of the — 
royal residences of France. The valley of Campan is one of the most 
fertile in the department; and the flocks, o: and \ 
which its inhabitants generally possess, enable them to live in com- 
fort. The Pic-du-Midi-de-Bigorre, which overlooks the valley, rises to 
the height of 9544 feet. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Tarbes; is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Pau, and within the limits of 
the University-Academy of Toulouse; and belongs to the 13th Mili- 
tary Division, of which Bayonne is head-quarters. It returns two — 
members to the Legislative Chamber of the French empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour An 1853; Annuaire — 
du Commerce; Official Papers.) e 

PYRENEES-ORIENTALES, a department in the south of France, — 
lies between 42° 20’ and 42° 55’ N. lat., 1° 44” and 8° 10’ E. lon 
From east to west its greatest length is 75 miles; from north to 
35 miles, The area is 1591°4 square miles, The population in 1841 
was 173,592; in 1851 it was 181,955, which gives 114336 to the 
— mile, being 60°248 below the average per square mile for all 

‘rance, “ 

The department is formed out of the former district of Rousillon — 
and portions of Cerdagne and Languedoc, and named from its position 
at the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees. It is bounded S. by the — 
main ridge of the Pyrenees, except at one or two points, where it 
encroaches on their southern slopes; W. by the Val-d’Andorre and 
Ariége, from which last it is separated by an offshoot of the Pyrenees 
on the left bank of the Aube; N.W. and N. by the department of 
Aube, from which the Corbitres Mountains on the right bank of 
the Aube divide it; and E. by the Mediterranean and southern — 
part of the shore-lake of Leucate. A plain of considerable width, and 
in general of great fertility, extends along the coast, which, pense 
all its indentations, measures about 45 miles. The interior is : 
by two ranges of mountains, one of which springs from Mont-Canigou, 
the highest point in the department (9185 feet), and, curving from — 
south to east, divides the basin of the Tech from that of the Tet; 
the other range runs from west to east, between the Tet and the Gly, 
into which last the Verdouble runs from the south-eastern slopes of 
the Corbidres. All these mountains are furrowed by numerous valleys 
and by streams that enter the principal rivers already named, which 
fall into the Mediterranean. A small portion in the west of the 
department is drained by the Aube, which flows out of the Pyrénées- 
Orientales by the defile between the Roc-Blanc and the Corbidres 
Mountains, On the southern slope of the Pyrenees,. and not far from 
the sourees of the Tech and the Aube, the Segre, a Spanish river, 
takes its rise. None of these rivers are navigable, but the waters of 
most of them are turned to good account for fertilising the land by 
means of an excellent and extensive 8 of irrigation, whereby, in 
the plain of Perpignan, the valleys of the Tet, the Tech, and the Gly, 
not less than 70,000 acres of land, are rendered exceedingly productive, 
Two canals, namely, those of Millas and Perpignan, date pretends 
from the years 1163 and 1172: the latter is nearly 20 miles long, wit 
a mean breadth of 10 feet and a total fall of 800 feet. 

The soil in the plains of the arrondissement of Perpignan consists 
of a layer of vegetable earth about a foot deep, resting on sand 
or gravel. By careful husbandry and by an extensive system of 
irrigation it is made to produce fine crops of wheat, rye, black and 
white oats, maize, millet, barley, broad and haricot beans, ; 
fruits, &e, The olive and the vine are extensively cultiva The 
arrondissement of Ceret, drained by the Tech, is with little ex 
a cold mountainous country, cut up by narrow arid valleys; place 
aboved the region of the vine, it produces only rye, oats, maize, 
chestnuts, and pulse. The arrondissement of Prades, also very moun- 
tainous, is diversified by several ranges of vine-clad hills, and by 
valleys inferior neither in soil nor cultivation to the plain of Perpignan, 
which it also resembles in its products. The corn produce of the 
department exceeds the consumption. Of wine about 7,000,000 
gallons are made annually. The red wines of Rousillon are in general 
of excellent quality, agreeable taste, strong body, and well ited 
for transport ; they are used for giving colour and body to the lighter 
growths of Cahors and Auvergne. The wines of Collioure and Port- 
Vendres have the highest repute; they become of a golden hue with 
age; in this state they take the name of Rancio de Rousillon, The 
— wines of Rivesaltes hold the first rank among the dessert wines 
of France. 

The mountains of the department are in many parts clothed with 
fine forests of oak, beech, pine, and fir, and abound with aromatic and 
medicinal plants. The cork tree grows naturally, and is also an 
object of careful cultivation. There is but little grass land, but the 
breadth of heath, moor, and mountain pasture is very considerable. 
Good farm- and saddle-horses, a great number of mules for the 
Spanish markets, few horned-cattle, but a large number of sheep, 
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goats, are bred. Bees and silkworms are care- 
honey and bees’-wax are important exports. Poultry, 


¢ are composed almost entirely of 
i aap of the Corbiéres which lies nearest 

but the intervening valleys are 
these formations. The mountains which 


| Communes, | Population in 1651. | 


181,935 


| 


and of the whole department, the 

Bine, the ancient /Iliberis, under the walls 
on his way to Italy, formerly the seat of 
towns in Rousillon, stands on the 

hill near the left bank of the Tech, 8 miles 
has 2268 inhabitants. ihe apt oe 
this town, and his tomb e till about 
apo ome a ruin : 


structure. Milas, 10 miles W. from Perpignan, on the right bank of 
the Tet, has a population of 2095, who trade in corn, brandy, beans, 
and cattle. St,-Paul-de-Fenowillet, a small place on the left bank of 
the Gly, or Agly,and near its confluence with the Boulsane, is built on 
a height surrounded by arid hills which are crowned with the ruins of 
many an ancient castle, 23 miles N.W. from Perpignan, and has 2000 
inhabitants. ivesaltes, prettily situated on the Agly, ina fertile plain 
environed by vine-clad slopes that yield muscatel wine of superior 
ogee 2 has 3446 inhabitants, who trade in wine, brandy, flour, wool, 

The town is 5 miles N. from Perpignan, and still has remains of 
the turreted walls erected for its defence by the kings of Aragon. 
Thuir, a walled town 8 miles S.W. from Perpignan, situated on a 
small stream, has potteries, tanyards, paper-mills, silk-throwing fac- 
tories, and 2490 inhabitants. The Spaniards seized this town on June 
6, 1793, and held it till September 25 of the same year, when the 
French drove them out of it. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Céret, is situated 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, 17 miles S.S.W. from Perpignan, and has 
a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 3575 inhabitants. The town, 
which is surrounded by high tower-flanked walls, stands near the right 
bank of the Tech, which is passed by a very high bridge of a single 
arch, It is ill built, with narrow badly-paved streets. Corks, leather, 
and copper-ware are the chief industrial products. <Argelds-sur-Mer, 
16 miles E. from Céret, and about 2 miles from the Mediterranean, 
has a population of 2136. South of Argelds is the small vil of 
Eeluse, and near this the strong fortress of Bellegarde, built on a high 
hill, and commanding the cols of Pertus and Punissas, by which com- 
munication is kept up between France and Spain. Arles-sur-Tech, 
situated W. of Céret on the left bank of the Tech, is a well-frequented 
market-town with 2384 inhabitants, who manufacture oak-staves, hoops, 
leather, and iron, and trade in wine and corn. Near Arles are the hot 
springs and baths of Amélie-les-Bains. Collioure, an ill-built town 
with a small harbour and 3476 inhabitants, is situated on a hill above 
the sea, 22 miles E. from Céret. The harbour, which admits small 
eraft only, is defended by several forts, Cork-cutting and tunny and 
sardine fishing are the chief employment of the inhabitants, who also 
trade in wine, salt-fish, &. Near Collioure is Port-Vendres, the 
ancient Portus Veneris, small fortified town with a tolerably good 
natural harbour, a lighthouse, and 1305 inhabitants, who trade in 
corn, wine, and brandy. Prats-de-Mollo, an irregularly-built fortified 
town of 3710 inhabitants, is situated 20 miles S.W. from Céret, on the 
left bank of the Tech, in a wild country surrounded by savage moun- 
tains. It is built on the slope of a hill which is surmounted by the 
principal church. The defences are old, and consist of a wall strength- 
ened by gothic round towers and several bastions. Broadcloth, swan- 
skin, woollen hosiery, and whip-handles, are the chief industrial 
products. Near this town are the sulphurous hot springs of Presfe. 

3. Of the third arrondissement the chief town, , is situated 
25 miles S. by W. from Perpignan on the right bank of the Tet, and 
has a tri of first instance, a college, an ecclesiastical school, and 
$192 inhabitants. The town stands in a vast plain surrounded by 
high hills, at the foot and on the slopes of which are several villages ; 
it a handsome church and a well-built hospital. Woollen cloth, 
brown paper, and leather are manufactured ; and there is considerable 
commerce in corn, excellent fruits, wine, flax, hemp, hides, fine wool, 
and cattle. Mont-Louis, a small regularly-built fortified town, was 
erected under Louis XIV., on a ru rock, commanding the bri 
over the Tet on the road into Spain by the Col-de-la-Perche. The 
situation is bleak and cold in the extreme, The town consists of eight 
straight streets of symmetrically-built houses; there are two squares, 
and good barracks; the whole is defended by parapets, bastions, glacis, 
&c, and by a citadel. The population is anly 1084, Lichen abounds 
in the neighbourhood: the oe wildness, the waterfalls, and tho 
frightful chasms of the gorge rough which the Tet hurries in its 
noisy course near this place, deserve to be mentioned. lette, 10 miles 
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PYRMONT, a county 4 to the Prince of Waldeck, about 32 
square miles in extent, with 6623 inhabitants (in 1852), whose chief 
occupations are agriculture and the breeding of cattle, lies between 
Lippe-Detmold, Prussia, and Hanover. It yields the prince a revenue 
of Pout 8500/1, of which the mineral springs alone produce nearly 
2000, Pyrmont, the capital, is a woll-buitt town, of about 2900 inha- 
bitants, at the northern extremity of a romantic valley on the Emmer, 
& feeder of the Weser. The principal street, shaded on both sides by 
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lofty lime-trees, leads to a great avenue and to the celebrated chaly- 
beate springs, of which there are four. The great bathing-house, which 
contains 140 apartments tastefully fitted up, and handsome spacious 
baths, is the most important structure in 
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QUAINTON, [BuckryeHamsuiee,] 
QUATHLAMBA MOUNTAINS, or DRACHENBERG MOUN- 
TAINS. ATAL. 
QUA BR. Brapant, Sours.) 


QUATRE VALLE (Pyrénées, Hautes.) ; 

QUEBEC, the capital city of Canada East, is situated on the river 
St. Lawrence, about 400 miles from its mouth, in 46° 49’ N. lat., 
71° 12’ W. long. The population in 1851 was 42,052, Quebec is 
alternately with Toronto the seat of government and of the legislature 
for the province of Canada. 

Quebec stands on a promontory formed by the confluence of the 
river St. Charles with the St. Lawrence, at the north-eastern extremity 
of an elevated but narrow table-land, which for about 8 miles forms 
the left bank of the St. Lawrence. Cape Diamond presents a nearly 
precipitous face to the St. Lawrence; the descent to the St. Charles is 
more gradual. The height of the platform of the citadel of Quebec, 
which stands on Cape Diamond, is 333 feet 3 inches above the 
St. Lawrence, The distance across the ridge between the two rivers is 
rather more than a mile. The St. Lawrence abreast of the town is 
only 1314 yards wide; below the point, the basin formed by the 
junction of the two rivers is above a mile and a half in width, and the 
tide rises 25 feet. Quebec is situated at that part of the river where 
the St. Lawrence suddenly contracts in breadth, and is said to take its 
name from the Indian word ‘ kebec,’ which signifies narrow. 

Quebec is divided into the Upper Town and Lower Town, and the 
suburbs of St. Roche, St. John, and St. Lewis. The Lower Town, 
which is the seat of commerce, is built round the base of the pro- 
montory, The custom-house and exchange reading-room are in the 
Cane toen. There are two modes of ascent to the Upper Town, 
one by a narrow and steep winding street, the other by a flight of 
steps, The Upper Town hasa northerly aspect, and is well ventilated ; 
some of the streets are rather narrow, but they are generally well 
paved. All public buildings and many private houses are roofed with 
tin-plates, which produce a very striking effect. The citadel, which 
crowns the summit of Cape Diamond, is strongly fortified, and covers 
about 40 acres of ground. Surrounding the Upper Town is a wall 
mounted with heavy ordnance, and pierced by five gates strongly 
defended. The citadel contains a very extensive armoury. The 
parliament house, governor’s residence, post-office, and other edifices 
appropriated to government departments, are among the public 
buildings. Quebec is the seat of a Protestant bishop and a Roman 
Catholic bishop. The Protestant cathedral isa plain modern edifice 
with a spire. The Roman Catholic cathedral is a large building 
with a heavy dome and spire. The Established Church of Scotland 
and the Free Scotch Church have each a place of worship; and 
there are several other churches and chapels belonging to the 
various religious bodies. In the market-place is a face spacious 
building, formerly the Jesuits’ college. There are several large con- 
ventual establishments. Among the chief public institutions are, 
the French college, the Royal Grammar school, the Royal Institution, 
the Literary society, the Historical society, the Medical school, the 
mechanics’ institute, the city library, and several benevolent associa- 
tions. A monument in honour of Wolfe and Montcalm stands on the 
plains of Abraham, a short way west from the citadel. 

The harbour of Quebec admits ships of the line to the lower part 
of the basin; merchant ships lie close to the wharfs at the head of 
the basin, and in the St. Lawrence abreast of the city. On the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, above the city, are extensive timber basins.” 
Quebec is the great entrepét for the trade of Canada with Great 
Britain, the United States, the West Indies, and elsewhere. The 
total number of ships, inwards, during the year 1852 was 1231, of 
505,024 tons burden ; outwards, 1228 of 518,580 tons. 

Quebec contains distilleries, breweries, and soap, candle, and 
tobacco manufactories ; but the most important branch of industry is 

ilding. The ships built at Quebec during the year 1852 were 

65, of 41,505 tons ; and in 1851 they were 42, of 27,856 tons. Steamers 

ly daily in summer between Quebec and Montreal, and between 

and places down the river, The city is connected by electric 

op aug with Montreal, Canada West, the United States, St. John’s 
in New Brunswick, and Halifax in Nova Scotia. 

Quebeo was founded by the French in 1608, It 1759 it was taken 
by assault by the British troops under General Wolfe. The French 
garrison was commanded by Marquis de Montcalm. Both Wolfe 
and Montcalm were alain in the acti Quebec was ceded to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763. A large part of the town 
outside the fortifications was destroyed by fire in 1845, 
QUEDLINBURG, [Macpgxuna.] 


e place. There is likewise | from the principal chalybeate spring are exported annually. 


QUEEN'S COUNTY. 
a salt-spring at which other baths have been fitted up. A few hundred - 
paces from the great avenue stands the palace of Pyrmont, the resi- _ 


dence of the Prince of Waldeck. Above 300,000 bottles of the water 


st CHARLOTTE’S ISLAND and SOUND. [Vancouver — 
ISLAND. 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S ISLANDS, also called the ARCHI- 
PELAGO OF SANTA CRUZ, are a group of islands in the rane J 
north of the New Hebrides, between 10° and 12° §. lat., 165° and 168’ 
E. long. They were discovered in 1595 by Mandana. The archipelago 
consists of five or six islands of moderate extent, and a great number 
of smaller ones. Some of them are surrounded by extensive coral-reefs, 
The largest is the island of Santa Cruz, called by the natives Nitandi, 
which is above 20 miles long from east to west, and about half a — 
mile wide. On the north-western shore of it is Travenion , a 
fine round harbour, though small. The other islands are 4 
Tubua, Lord Howe, Mallicolo, and Voleano: the last has an active 
voleano. The larger islands and some of the smaller are elevated, ‘ 
and apparently of volcanic origin, but most of the latter are low. 
They are well wooded, and very ulous, They produce the cocoa- 
nut, the bread-fruit, and all the products of the Friendly Islands and — 
New Hebrides. The inhabitants belong to the race of the Austral — 
negroes ; they have large canoes, and go almost entirely naked. It was 
on the island of Mallicolo, called by the French Wanicoro, that La — 
Perouse was wrecked and lost with his crew. a 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S TOWN, [Price Enwarp Istanp.] 
QUEENBOROUGH. [Kenr.]} ~ 
QUEEN’S COUNTY, province of Leinster, Ireland, is bounded N. 
by King’s County; E. by the ig of Kildare, a detached on of 
King’s County, and the county of Carlow; S. by the county of Kil- 
kenny; and W. by i ae gi and King’s County. It lies between 
52° 45’ and 53° 13’ N. lat., 6° 54’ and 7° 47’ W. long. Its greatest 
length from east to west is 37 miles, and from north to south 33 miles. 
The area is 664 square miles, or 424,854 acres, of which 342,422 acres 
are arable, 69,289 acres uncultivated, 11,630 acres in plantations, 
1117 acres in towns, and 896 acres under water. The population in 
1841 was 153,930; in 1851 it was 111,623. ; 
Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The county is for the — 
most part comprehended in the basin of the Barrow, but a small 
portion on the north and a yet smaller portion on the west side slope 
towards the Shannon. The Slieve Bloom Mountains occupy the 1 
western part of the county, and for some miles separate it from King’s — 
County. These mountains are traversed on the border of the ity 
by a narrow defile, the Gap of Glendine, which forms the only com- 
munication in this part with King’s County. The Dysart Hills euPy 
° 


the south-eastern part of the county, and separate the 

Barrow from that of its tributary the Nore. The rest of the county 
is flat, or varied only by gentle undulations, Bogs are numerous in 
the central portions of the county, between the Slieve Bloom and the 
Dysart Hills. i 

The principal rivers are the Barrow and the Nore. The Barrow 
rises in the Slieve Bloom Mountains, and has a winding course to the 
border of the county, a little above Portarlington ; it continues its 
course eastward along the boundary, except just about the towns of 
Monasterevan and Athy in Kildare, till it quits the county a little 
below the town of Carlow. The Barrow is navigable for barges from 
Athy, about 40 miles from its source. The Nore rises in the adjacent 
county of Tipperary, enters Queen’s County on the south-western side, 
not far from Borris-in-Ossory, and flows first north-eastward, then 
eastward to Castletown. Below Castletown it turns on the south- 
east and flows to the border of the county, which, before finally 
quitting, it separates for a short distance from Kilkenny county. The 
Lower or Little Brosna, or Brusna, which joins the Shannon below 
Banagher, rises within the western boundary of the county; andthe 
Clodagh, whose waters fall into the Brosna, which joins the Shannon 
above Banagher, rises within the northern boundary. The only lake 
is Lough Annagh, on the northern border of the county; it does not 
exceed a mile in length. 

A branch of the Grand Canal from Monasterevan enters the county 
at its north-eastern corner, and there divides into two branches, one 
of which runs westward about 12 miles to Mountmellick; the other, 
known as the Athy Canal, runs 12 miles southward, en Kildare 
county near Athy, just below which town it joins the Barrow. 

The Great Southern and Western railway crosses the county from 
north-east to south-west, connecting it with Dublin on the one side 
“re ver pricier a — 4 the other, The a One Dublin bs] 

imeric through Ballybrittas, Maryboroug’ ountrath, an 
Borrie-inceloty The road from Dublin, by Athy and to 
Cork passes through Stradbally and Abbeyleix. A road from Du 
to Birr passes rary ¢ Portarlington and Mountmellick. Other roads 
are numerous, and those to the market-towns are generally well laid 
out, and in good condition. - 
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QUEEN’S COUNTY. 


QUEENSTOWN. 


i &c.—The greater part of Queen’s County is 
in the limestone district which overspreads a large part of 
The Slieve Bloom Mountains are composed chiefly of sand- 
Saeree emeene and coal. Mica-slate occurs on the 
higher acclivities. portion of the Dysart Hills is 
coal-measures. An esker or gravel ridge, called the 
of Maryborough, extends about eight miles northward from 
town, continuing with intermissions to King’s County. Potters’ 
_ clay is found, and is employed in making tiles, garden-pots, and other 
earthenware. Sandstone of a soft texture, suited for hearth- 
chimney-pieces, is quarried; as are also slates, and, in a 
mar’ : 


ble. 
and Produce.—The general surface being high and 
climate is generally dry and free from fogs. It is decidedly 
notwithstanding the exhalations from extensive tracts of 
is generally fertile. 


good for oats and potatoes, are very much interspersed 
ground, 


number of acres under crop was 151,656, of 
18,874 acres grew wheat, 35,397 acres oats, 11,222 acres barley, 
peas, and beans; 19,619 acres potatoes, 14,606 acres turnips, 


; an equivalent of 2331 acres for detached trees, there were 
18,961 acres growing oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, mixed timber, and 
fruit. In 1852 on 11,294 holdi there were 11,923 horses, 5347 
 toules and asses, 56,624 cattle, 75,745 sheep, 28,292 pigs, 5794 goats, 

and ae head of poultry. The value of the live stock here 


dioceses of Kildare, 
i: and is divided into Tl 
Cullenagh, 


i ion 804, a market- and post-town, situated 
right bank of the river Nore, 16 miles S.S.W. from Mary- 
éonsists of a single street, and contains a neat court-house, 
used as a chapel of ease; a Roman Catholic chapel : a National 
sessions 
is was 
by a castle, which is now in ruins, 
___ Durrow, population 1085, a small market-town, 16 miles 8. from 
Maryborough, is watered by the Erkin, a feeder of the Nore, and is 
A ee re eee een rem & Det of Jew 
t consists of a regular streets, opening into a square ; 
the houses are generally well built, and roofed with alate. It contains 
a church, a Roman olic chapel, a dispensary, and an infantry 
barrack. Petty sessions are held monthly, and fairs nine times a year. 
Cay population 1527, a suburb of the town of Cantow, with 
which it is connected by a fine bridge of five arches over the Barrow. 
consists principally of one street, extending nearly half a mile 
along the right bank of the river, and contains a parish church, a 
Roman Catholic a public school, built by 2 rant contribu- 
tions ; a National I, two tan-yards, and a flour-mill. Fairs are 
held four times a year. 
¥ population 2101, a market- and on 8 miles W.S.W. 
' ureb, a Roman Catholic 


monastery of the 
attached; a nunnery, 
dedicated to, St. Bridget, with schools attached; and two National 
Schools, There are also a new court-house, a neat market-house, a 

: , and fever hospital. Cotton and woollen fabrics are manu- 
Mountrath possesses an oil-mill, malt-house, and a brewery. 
een pet ary | market, Fairs are held seven times a year. 
etty seasions are held weekly. 

w 4 1192, is situated on a feeder of the Nore, 
19 miles S.W. Maryborough. The town contains the parish 
church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist meeting-house, two 
schools, a constabulary barrack, and a dispensary. Petty 
sessions are held monthly. Fairs are held seven times a year, 
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Stradbally, population 1326, a town 7 miles E. from Maryborough, 
pleasantly situated on the Straid, a feeder of the Barrow. ‘The prin- 
cipal street is spacious, and contains some well-built houses, a hand- 
some parish church, a large Roman Catholic chapel, a National school, 
a neat court-house with a small bridewell attached, a dispensary, and 
asavings bank. Quarter and petty sessions are held, and fairs six 
times a year. Saturday is the market-day. 

The following are the chief villages :—Ballyroan, population 480, 
a post-village, 7 miles S. from Maryborough, contains a neat parish 
church, a spacious Roman Catholic chapel, a National school, and a 
classical and English school. Castletown, population 839, a village on 
the river Nore, 9 miles §.S.W. from Maryborough by the Great 
Southern and Western railway. It is well built and has a clean and 
neat appearance, It contains a Roman Catholic chapel. On the pre- 
cipitous bank of the river are the ruins of the castle from which the 
village derives its name. Clonaslee, population 428, is situated on the 
Clodagh Rivulet, which is here crossed by a good bridge, 16 miles 
N.W. from Maryborough. It contains a district church, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, two National schools, a school on Erasmus Smith's 
cee and a dispensary. Near the village are the ruins of Castle 

Duffe, 

Queen's County returns three members to the Imperial Parliament, 
two for the county and one for the borough of Portarlington. The 
county jail is at Maryborough, where the assizes are held. The 
county infirmary is at Maryborough, as also the district lunatic 
asylum, to which the county is entitled to send 50 patients. There are 
fever hospitals at Mountrath, Mountmellick, Abbeyleix, and Mary- 
peas and dispensaries in 21 places, Savings banks are established 
at Abbeyleix, Portarlington, and Stradbally; and loan funds at Abbey- 
leix, Aghaboe, Crettyard, Durrow, Mountrath, Portarlington, and 
Timahoe. In September 1852 there were 82 National schools in 
operation, attended by 3935 male and 4407 female children. 

History and Antiquities.—The county was anciently comprehended 
in the districts of Leix and Ossory. The King of Ossory, after the 
invasion, made with the English, and managed to retain his 
independence. In the reign of Edward II., O‘More, an Irish chief- 
tain, to whom Mortimer had intrusted the administration of his 
domain, the ancient district of Leix, became so powerful as to hold it 
for himself, and the district was the seat of almost incessant war 
between the O‘Mores and the English. In Edward VI.’s reign the 
OMores were defeated by Sir Edward Bellingham, the lord deputy, 
who re-annexed their territories to the English pale. A new rebellion 
in the reign of was quelled with a severity which threatened to 
extirpate the inhabitants; and two shires were formed, one being 
named after the queen, and the other after her consort, Philip of 
Spain. In the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth the O‘Mores were 
again in rebellion, and the county was invaded by the lord deputy, 
the Earl of Essex (1599), who broke the power of the rebellious clan: 
their ruin was completed by Lord Mountjoy, the successor of Essex. 
In 1641 Roger More, head of the now reduced sept of the O‘Mores, 
was the mainspring of the rebellion. Sevéral castles fell into the 
hands of the insurgents. In 1646 the insurgent force from Ulster, 
under Owen Roe O'Neale, occupied Maryborough and several other 
strongholds; but the Parliamentarians maintained a strong ison 
in the castle of Borris-in-Ossory, by a party of which, in 1647, the 
neighbouring fort of Ballaghmore was taken. In 1649 Maryborough 
and some other places were taken from the insurgents under Owen 
Roe O'Neale, by the Royalists under Ormond, and shortly afterwards 
they were taken from the Royalists by the Parliamentarians under 
colonels Hewson and Reynolds. In the war of the revolution some 
figh took place in the county, in which the Jacobites were defeated 
by William’s army. 

Danish raths and other ancient tumuli occur in the parishes of Lea, 
Killeshin, and Aghaboe, and other parts of the county. At Timahoe 
there is a round tower, nearly perfect; and at Killeshin and Rose- 
nallis are the remains of two others. The principal ecclesiastical 
remains are the ruins of an abbey at Aghaboe, of a priory at Aghma- 
cart, and of a monastery at Rathaspeck. Of numerous feudal anti- 
quities, the most remarkable are the remains of the castles of the 
Fitzpatricks at Castletown and Borris-in-Ossory, of Lea Castle near 
Portarlington, and those of a castle of Earl Strongbow, on the rock 
of Dunamase, a few miles east from Maryborough. 

QUEENSFERRY, [Lrs.iracowsnrne. 

QUEENSTOWN, or COVE OF CORK, County Cork, Ireland, a 
seaport town, is situated on the south side of Great Island, in Cork 
Harbour, in 51° 51’ N, lat., 8° 18’ W. long,, distant by road 14 miles 
E.S.E. from Cork, and 167 miles S.W. by S. from Dublin. The popu- 
lation in 1851 was 11,428. Previous to the French war Cove was a 
small village consisting of fishermen’s cabins; it then rose into 
importance by becoming an admiral’s station. It was the port of 
eauhaskation for troops going on foreign service, and a place of ren- 
dezvous for merchant vessels about to sail under convoy. It now 
depends on the number of invalids who resort to it, or Smet ng 
summer, when it is much frequented as a favourite bathing-p 
The name was changed from Cove to Queenstown on the occasion of 
her Majesty's visit to Cork in 1850. The town, which occupies a 
steep acclivity overlooking the harbour, consists of several streets 
rising one above another in lines parallel to the beach, It contains a 
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in 1812; © Roman Catholic chapel, 
eathedral of the diocese of and Ross; a 
ational achoolé; a club-room; 4 
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$05, forms a pro 
harbour. The harbour of Cove is 3 miles long by 2 miles 
an entrance 2 miles long and 1 mile wide. It con 

which are artillery barracks and a depdt for convicts ; the 
i of Hawlbowlin, with the ordnance depét, and near it 
with two powder-magazines cut out of the rock. 
daily in summer between Queenstown and Cork. The 
ub of Cork holds its annual regatta in the harbour. 
are held weekly. A market is held on Saturday. 
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LE, ad in France, which formed part of Guienne, 
Limousin, E. by Auvergne and Rouergue, 8. by 
Agenais and Perigord. It was divided into 
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Quercy took its name from the Cadurci, a Celtic tribe, who 
inhabited it. It belonged successively to the Visigoths and the 
Franks. It was erected into a county by Charlemagne; subsequently 
it was held by the counts of Toulouse and by the English, from whom 
it was taken by Charles V. It is now included in the departments of 
Lot and of Tarn-et-Garonne, 

QUERETARO. [Mextco.]} 

QUERIMBA ISLANDS. [Mozameiqur Coast.] 

QUESALTENANGO. [Guatemata.] 

QUESNOY, LE. [Norp.]} 

QUESTEMBERT. [Morstuay.]) 

QUETTAH. [Arcuanistay.] 

QUIBERON. [Monrsrman.]) 

QUILIMANE. [Mozamerqve Coast.] 

QUILLAN. [Aupe.] 

QUILLEBGUF, {Evrs; Sewe-Inrérrevre.] 

QUILOA (pronounced Keel-wa) is a town built on an island of the 
same name on the east coast of Africa, in 8° 41/ S, lat., 39° 47’ E. long. 
This island is about six miles long from north to south, and the strait 
between it and the main forms a secure harbour capable of receiving 
the largest vessels, Quiloa was a large town when the Portuguese 
first visited these countries, and the king held the sovereignty of 
Sofala, Mozambique, and the intervening ports, In 1505 it was taken 
by Francisco de Almeida, after a te resistance on the part of 
the inhabitants, which induced him to burn the town. At a later 
period the Portuguese erected a fort, but the bad climate soon obliged 
them to abandon it. Quiloa is now subject to the Imam of Muscat, 
under whom the town seems to have recovered a certain degree of 
prosperity, and to have been rebuilt. Mr. M‘Gregor, in his ‘Com- 

. 


' in order that they may suffer less from the frequent earth th 


mercial Statistics,’ says that the town is represented 
well built; the houses are of stone, two or 
have terraced roofs; the streets are narrow. 
of little importance, It is carried on by 
import piece ices, 
slaves and ele Commercial Statistics.’ 
tthe stab eal sxtotar is garrisoned by th 
fort, which still e and e 
building of stone, and is capable of containing a numerous 
The harbour, one of the finest on the coast, consists of a wide 
from which several arms run a considerable distance inland. 

QUILON. oe . 

QUIMPER and QUIMPERLE. [Frvusrire.] 

QUINCY. [Ittmors; Massacnuseris; PexnsYLyvanta.} 

QUINTE, BAY OF. [Canapa,] : 

QUINTIN. [Cérgs-pu-Norp.] 

QUISSAC. [Ganrp.] : 

QUITO, the capital of the republic of Ecuador, South America, is 
situated in 13° 27’ S. lat., 78° 48’ W. long., at an elevation of 9534 
ulation, about 40,000, ve 


and on the other two sides thé palace of the govern x 
town-hall, Four wide and straight but short streets branch off f 


th les of the square. The remainder of the town is very 
being witiels 


feet above the level of the sea: pop 
A small portion of the city is built on level ground, and the 
on the declivity of a hill. The plain contains the great } 
o sides of which are the cathedral and the 
“ 
wer declivities, which are furrowed by numer a8 
ravines, some of which are of considerable depth. The smaller sti 7 
are unpaved, and after rain, which is frequent, are almost impas- 
sable. The greater part of the houses are built of sun-dried bricks ; and 
are only one story high. The roofs are flat, and are covered with the 
leaves of the maguey (Agave Americana). The great elevation 
Quito, and its position near the equator, render the climate very 
all the year round; much like our finest weather. 
mean annual temperature is 59°; the maximum 79°, the minimum — 
45° Fahr. The surrounding country wants trees, but the scenery is 
very grand, as eleven snow-capped summits are visible from the 
Quito is the seat of the legislature and sents] pee of the 
republic, as well as of the provincial government of the department of 
Ecuador. It has a university and two colleges for the instruction of — 
the clergy; a establishment for the maintenance of orphans ‘ 
people; and several convents, that of the Franciscans being a 
aegs ital tony Sian otthet There are some manufactures of co 7 
coarse woollens, flannels, silk, and leather ; silver and gold are w 
rather extensively, and a large quantity of confectionary is 
The town exports a considerable amount of grain and other 
tural produce to central America. 
QUORNDON. ([Lercrstersnire.] 
QUORRA. [JoxrBa.] 


R 


RAAB. {Avstrta; Honeary.] 
RABATT. [(Marocco.] 

RABBATO, ALTA] 

RACCONIGI. [Cont.] 

RADCLIFFE. [Lancasnire; NorrrycHaMsHme. 

RADFORD, Nottinghamshire, a suburb of Nottingham, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Radford. The population 
of the parish of Radford in 1851 was 12,637. The living is a vicarage 
in the archdeaconry of Nottingham and diocese of Lincoln. Radford 
Poor-Law Union contains four parishes, with an area of 7110 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 26,776. The village is noticed under 
NorrrvonaMsHIRe, 

_ RADICK and RALICK are two parallel chains or groups of coral 
islands, situated in the Pacific between 5° 30’ and 12° N. lat., 167° 
and 173° E. long. The chains extend nearly due north and south, 
and are not much more than 100 miles from one another, Radick, 
which is the eastern, consists of groups of small islands, inclosed and 
connected with one another by coral reefs rising several feet above the 
sewlevel. The sea which separates the single groups is of great depth, 
The chain of the Ralick Islands is of the same character. ‘The islands 
are of small extent, low, but well wooded. The inhabitants seem to 
belong to the Malay race, and have made some in civilisation, 
os Napepertr get emery houses, and boats more than 30 feet long, 
the of which are made of finely braided mats, and managed with 
considerable art, 


Both ape th the pen ep and all’s 
Islands, are sometimes in one up as the ulgrave Islands, 
RADICOFANI. (Stewa, Province of.) < 
RADIPOLE. [Donrsersume,) 
RADNOR, NEW, Radnorshire, a market-town and a municipal 
and borough, is situated on the ae at the 
southern base of ‘or Forest, in 52° 12’ N, lat, 3° 8’ W. long. 


distant 8 miles W.S.W. from Presteigne, and 159 miles W.N.W. from 

London, The population of the borough of New Radnor in 1851 was 
2845. The borough, in conjunction with Knighton, 
Rhayader, Knucklas, and Cefnllys, returns one member to t 
Imperial Parliament. The living is a rectory in the arch 
and diocese of Hereford. New Radnor was formerly the capital of — 
the county. On a lofty eminence to the north-east of the town stood 
the strong castle of the Mortimers, des by Owen Glyndwr ir 

1401; on which occasion also he burned town. The town was 


formerly surrounded by walls pierced with four gates. The market 
has been long discontinued, but several yeuy fairs are held in 4 
Radnor, now a small village, called also Pen-y-Craig, or ‘the 


of a rock.’ Old Radnor stands on an elevated situation, aig 

miles $.E. from New Radnor. It was burned in 1216 by King ¢ | 

in revenge for an insurrection of Llewellyn, Prince of North Wales, : 

his son-in-law Reginald de Breos, 
RADNORSHIRE, a county of South Wales, 


The area is 425 square 
438; 


chain. The highest and most connected 
Herefordsh 


test heigh 
Llanvihangel Rhydithon. is wild tract is sup’ 
formerly eivated with wood, although it now produces 
moss and heath, It is the property of the crown, The 
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west and north of the aie alee of considerable height: ‘The 

- southern end of R Hywel, on the right of the road leading from 
to 

of 

Cwm 


. Lianidloes, is 1750 feet high; Bryn Maen, in the parish 
Nantmelan, 1700 pepper rode pag ered 
, east of Rhayader, 1650 feet high; an ig-y- near 
t-Gwylt and the romantic valley of the Elan, is 1550 feet. The 
h part of the county is generally level. Ste 
The Wye enters Radnorshire on the north-west, between Llangerrig 
_ and Rhayader, at a distance of about 18 miles from its souree on 
Plynlimmon. From two miles below Rhayader to the town of Hay it 
forms the boundary between Radnorshire and Brecknockshire. Below 
Hay the Wye separates Radnorshire from Herefordshire, and continues 
_ to run in the same direction till it enters Herefordshire below Clifford 
Castle. The Blan enters the Wye on the right bank a short distance 
the town of Rhayader. The scenery of the Elan is extremely 


_ The Ithon rises in the Kerry Hills on the northern side of the 
county, and drains the central portion of the county; before its 
on with the Wye, seven miles above the town of Builth, it 
becomes a stream of considerable size, having a course of 30 miles. 
Zug rises in the hilly country, seven miles W. from Knighton, and 
east-by-south to the town of Presteigne, two miles below which it 
Herefordshire, and traversing the most fertile parts of that 
into the Wye four miles below Hereford. The Teme rises 

of the Kerry Hills, and after running about 
th-east along the Shropshire border to Knighton, 
runs eastward and still along the border to its entrance 
i i north of Brompton Park. The 


UN 


ivers of the county the more important are the 
the Bach-wy, the Claer-wen, the Clywedog, the 
on the Edw and Bach-wy, near 
junctions with the Wye, is very beautiful The Wye 
bound with salmon. The fish of the other streams are 


ling. 
are four in number and of small extent :—Llanbychllyn, 


it 


‘The 
a mile half round, between Llanbadarn-y and Liandewi- 
fach ; two miles west of Rhayader; Llynell 
about to the turnpike-road leading from New 
- Radnor 3 -Hindwell, near Old Radnor. 
4 are the mail-road to Aberystwith, which 


ii 
{i 


e county through New Radnor and Rhayader; 
Radnor to Presteigne and Knighton; the road 
to Builth; and the road from Builth to Newtown in 
which runs nearly north and south up the valley of 


Geology, Mineralogy, &c.— rincipal portion of the county is 
of the strata forming the Silurian m; but on the west 
and north-west side of the county, the upper of the older rocks, 
the Cambrian system, make their ap These rocks 
perhaps onefourth of the whole county, having in their 
western and north-western limits a slaty character, which 
interior or east is gradually changed to quartzose grit. 
with tolerable exactness the line of junction of 
with the Silurian rocks; the Silurian however crosses 
thon as that river approaches the Wye. The 
(with the exception of the trap rocks 
e strata i with them) the whole 
jon of the county. The strata vary in direction 
south-west to north-west and south-east. Radnor 
in this district, and is chiefly composed of the 
The summit is a gritty sandstone. 
eastern side of the county, at Old Radnor, and in the neigh- 
i the strata are more varied and interesting. 
Radnor have brought to light the rocks both 
upper and lower Silurian system. “There is not,” says Sir 
is “perhaps in Great Britain a finer mass of altered 
i that exhibited at Nash Scar, the prin- 
hich rises to the height of 200 or 300 feet above the 
and Presteigne.” 
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This limestone is well 
Old Radnor, where alao traces of the lower Silurian rocks 
old red-eandstone occupies a considerable 
the county. The chief mass of 
near the centre of the county, 
to south-east, and extending from 
the neighbourhood of Builth, 
eastern side, are a number of 
running in the same direction, and 
stratified traps, alternating with 
of marine deposit. The mass of Old Radnor Hill is a dark green- 
ne, but there is a peculiar conglomerate thrown off on the western 
flanks, having a base of gray and green felspar, inclosing pebbles of 
quartz. Minute veins of copper-ore and crystals of copper and iron 
Pp in the altered bedded rocks, as well as nests and coatings 
There are various proofs that the volcanic rocks pene- 
the limestone subsequently to its consolidation. 
ue medicinal of Llandrindod, Liandegly, ‘and Blaen Edw 
from the atrata in junction with the trap rocks of the 


district, and, like the mineral springs in Brecknockshire, are supposed 
to owe their origin to the decomposition of iron pyrites and other 
mineral ingredients. There are three springs at Llandrindod, namely 
—saline, chalybeate, and sulphur. The Llandegly and Blaen Edw 
waters aresulphurous. Llandrindod lies on the Builth and Newtown 
road, about seven miles from the former town, and is much frequented 
in the summer months. 

Soil and Agriculture—A great portion of the county consists of 
common bog and moor land, and is therefore comparatively useless 
for agricultural purposes. It is supposed that only about one-fourth 
of the inclosed land is under the plough. Inclosures are gradually 
being made, as well as considerable plantations of larch and fir. The 
waste lands are still of great value as sheepwalks. Notwithstanding 
the thin population, the quantity of wheat grown in the county is 
considerably less than the consumption. The best wheat is grown on 
the eastern and south-eastern districts. Barley, oats, and potatoes are 
grown in considerable quantities on nearly all the farms. Flax is grown 
in small patches for home use. 

The main dependence of the Radnorshire farmer is on the stock 
reared on the pasture and common land; the latter support large 
quantities of sheep, and in the most sheltered parts cattle of all sorts. 
The cows are principally of the Herefordshire breed. Numbers of 
Welsh ponies are also reared on the commons. Salt-butter for winter 
use is an article of export. Some cider is made in the districts 
adjoining Herefordshire. : 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Radnorshire is divided into six hundreds, 
exclusive of the borough of Radnor, and contains 53 parishes and 
3 market-towns. The hundreds are Colwyn, south and central; 
Kevenlleece, central; Knighton, north-east; Painscastle,south ; Radnor, 
east and central; and Rhayader, west and north. Presreicnn, the 
county town, Knicuron, Rapnor, and Ruayapgr, the only market- 
towns, are noticed in separate articles. The only villages of any im- 
pe are given here, with the population of the respective parishes 
in 1851. ¢ 

Boughrood, population 314, is pleasantly situated among woods, near 
the left bank of the Wye, at the southern extremity of the county, 
22 miles S.S.W. from Presteigne. The neighbouring country is hilly. 
Besides the parish church there is a.Primitive Methodist meeting- 
house, Some remains of Boughrood Castle are still left. Cefnilys, or 
Kevenlleece, population 386, about 9 miles S.E. from Rhayader, situated 
on a bendof the Ithon, is a contributory borough to New Radnor: 
the population of the borough in 1851 was 45. Clyro, population 883, 
on the left bank of the Wye, near the junction of the counties of 
Radnor, Brecknock, aud Hereford. There was formerly a monastery 
at this place; also a castle, of which there are still some remains. 
The chancel of the church was rebuilt in 1823. The Wesleyan 
Methodists have a chapel, and there are National schools. Disserth, 
population 564, on the left bank of the Wye, has a commodious old 
church with a lofty turreted tower. Glasbwry, population 1375, about 
20 miles S.S,W. from Presteigne, is on the left bank of the Wye, over 
which there is a high wooden bridge, built in 1800, The church has 
a tower at the westend. There are National schools and some small 
charities. Woolstapling is carried on. Westward of the village, 
standing in an extensive park, is Maeslough Castle, the seat of the - 
De Winton family. St. Harmon, population 858, on the Wye, 4 miles 
N. by E. from Rhayader, has a neat church, rebuilt in 1823, and 
chapels for Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodists and Baptists. 
Knucklas, population of the borough 251 in 1851, is situated near the 
right bank of the river Teme, 13 miles N. by E. from New Radnor, 
to which borough it is contributory in returning a member to the 

ial Parliament. Norton, population 294, about 3 miles N. by 
W. from Presteigne, is sometimes called by the inhabitants a borough. 
The church is ancient. A school is supported by Lady Brydges. 
There are remains of an ancient castle. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal .--The eastern side 
of Radnorshire is in the diocese of Hereford, and the western in that 
of St. David's. The county is in the South Wales circuit. The 
assizes are held at -Presteigne; county courts at Presteigne and 
Rhayader. One member of parliament is returned for the county, 
and one for New Radnor and its contributory boroughs. By the 
Poor-Law Commissioners the county is divided into three unions, 
Knighton, Presteigne, and Rhayader. These unions comprise 46 

i and townships, with an area of 228,558 acres, and a popula- 
tion in 1851 of 19,769. 

History, Antiquities, &c.—Radnorshire originally formed part of the 
territory inhabited by the Silures, and, after its subjugation and ulti- 
mate abandonment by the Romans, was included in one of the petty 

incipalities into which Wales was divided. In the reign of Henry VIII. 

nor was formed into a county. 

There is a Roman station at Cwm, on the right bank of the river 
Ithon, about two miles north-west from Llandrindod. The camp is 
square, and covers an area of about four acres. Radnorshire being a 
border county, the remains of British encampments are numerous. 
Offa's Dyke, the boundary formed by Offa between his kingdom of 
Mercia and the territories of the Welsh princes, enters Radnorshire 
on the north at Knighton; running south the dyke enters Hereford- 
shire at Berva a steep hill on the right of the turnpike-road 
between Presteigne and New Radnor. There were several castles in 


oo 
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this county, bat their remains are imperfect. One tower of Aber 
Edw Castle remaina It is situated close to the romantic village of 
Aber Edw, near the junction of the Edw with the Wye, about three 
miles below the town of Builth. This castle belonged to Llewellyn 

a and was that prince’s last retreat, He was here killed. 
The dell of the Edw has ever since been called Cwm Llewellyn, or 
Liewellyn's Dingle. 

The only monastic establishment in Radnorshire seems to have been 
that of Abbey Cwm Hir, It is romantically situated in a narrow valley 
surrounded by high hills, 5 miles cast by north from Rhayader. It was 
founded about 1148. The only remains of the edifice are part of the 
exterior walls and the foundation of the pillars which supported the 
arches. Some of the columns and arches of the abbey were removed 
to Llanidioes, and are now in the church of that place. The ancient 
font and ecreen at Newtown were also taken from Abbey Cwm Hir. 

Statistica: Religious Worship and Instruction—According to the 
Returns of the Census of 1851, it appears that in the Registration 
County of Radnor, including a population of 31,425, there were then 
139 places of worship, of which 59 belonged to the Church of England, 
50 to three bodies of Methodists, 17 to Baptists, and 11 to Independ- 
enta. The total number of sittings provided was 22,802, The number 
of day-schools was 83, of which 34 were public schools, with 1731 
scholars, and 49 were private schools, with 699 scholars. Of Sunday 
schools there were 51, with 2519 scholars, There was an evening 
school for adults, with 9 scholars. 

RADOM. [Potanp.} 

RADWINTER. [Essex.] 

RAGGED ISLAND. ([Bauamas. 

RAGU‘SA, or RAU’GIA (Rhacusa, in Latin; Dubrounik, in Sla- 
vonian), an episcopal and sea-port town of Austria, in the crown-land 
of Dalmatia, is situated on the eastern coast of a peninsula in the 
Adriatic, formed by the Gulf of Breno on the east and the Gulf of 
Santa Croce, or Ombla, on the west. The town stands about 40 miles 
W. by N. from Cattaro, in 42° 38’ N. lat., 18° 8’ E. long., and is built 

ly at the foot and partly on the steep declivity of two hills: it is 
fortified with walls and ditches, and has a castle on the east, at the 
entrance of the harbour, and another at the western end of the town. 
The streets are paved, but very narrow, except two: the houses, 
which are built of freestone, are generally large and commodious. 
The principal buildings are—the cathedral, which is a good structure ; 
the palace of the government, which is extensive, and has some fine 
halls and galleries ; the custom-house, the guard-house, and barracks. 
The town has a lyceum and several other institutions, a theatre, and a 
— station. The town is well supplied with spring-water. 
twide of the walls are numerous gardens and country-houses, with 
lantations of orange and other fruit-trees, and handsome fountains. 
From Ragusa along the western coast as far as the Creek of Ombla, a 
distance of about three miles, there is an almost continuous suburb. 
The surrounding country produces abundance of fruit and very good 
wine: the malmsey of Regusa has a great reputation, and forms an 
article of export. The climate of Ragusa is temperate and healthy, 
and instances of great longevity are not uncommon. The population 
of Ragusa, which is said to have once amounted to 30,000 inhabitants, 
is now only about 6000. Its maritime trade, which during the period 
of its independence was very flourishing, was almost annihilated after 
the French occupation in 1806; but it has somewhat revived since 
the peace. Ship-building, manufactures of soap, rosoglio and other 
liqueurs, and tobacco are the chief branches of industry. The har- 
bour, which lies immediately south of the town, admits only small 
vessels ; but two miles west of Ragusa is the fine harbour of Gravosa, 
which admits ships of the line, and has docks for ship-building, and 
fine country-houses and gardens. Timber is carried thither from the 
opposite coast of Monte Gargano in Italy. A few miles east of Ragusa 
is Ragusa Vecchia, on or near the site of the ancient Epidaurus in 
Illyria, a Roman colony, which was destroyed by the Slavonians in the 
6th century. 

Ragusium, or Rausium, seems to owe its origin to the inhabitants 
of Epidaurus who escaped from the sack of the city by the Slavonians. 
In the 7th century the population was increased by emigrants from 
other towns of Dalmatia and Albania, and the town was then enlarged 
and fortified. The — organised a republican form of government, 
consisting of a general council, from which the senate, or executive, 
was elected, with an officer at their head, who was first styled Count, 
and afterwards Rector, Till the 10th century they lived. under the 
protection of the Slavonian princes of Narenta. The Narentines were 
defeated at sea by Pictro Orseolo, doge of Venice; after which the 
Ragusans now applied themselves strenuously to agriculture, as well 
as to maritime trade: they built vessels, and @ so powerful by 
wea, that in no very long time afterwards a Ragusan squadron joined the 
Im fleet and defeated the Saracens, who had attacked Ragusa 

several other towns on the Dalmatian coast, The annals of Ragusa 
for several centuries after this event exhibit a succession of wars and 
treaties between the republic and the Slavonian powers of Croatia, 
Servia, Bownia, and Bulgaria, as well as with the emperors of Constan- 
tinople and the Norman kings of Sicily, throughout which the small 
community of Ragusa preserved its independence and extended its 
maritime trad: 


e. 
From about the year 1260 till 1868 Ragusa had Venetian rectors, 


who held office for two years each, and were taken from among the 
first patrician families of Venice. however still continued to 
govern itself as an independent state, and to be administered according 
to its own laws. In this interval it greatly extended its trade, 
obtained considerable accessions of territory, and built the strong 
fortress ot Stagno to defend the isthmus of the peninsula of Sabioncello, 
About 1868, war having broken out between Venice and the king of 
Hungary, who had attacked Ragusa and several other towns on the 
Dalmatian coast, the Hungarians advanced as far as epee vi: | and 
Venice was obliged to sue for peace, one of the conditions of which was 
that Ragusa should be restored to independence, and should choose 
its own rectors. It eo oe i Ss ov rector should be 
renewed every six months. gratitude for this the Ragusans agreed 
to pay a tribute of 500 ducats yearly to the king of Hungary, and to © 
hoist his flag on their ramparts by the side of that of the republic. In 
the war between Genoa and Venice (1878-80) the Ragusans sided with 
Genoa, and some of their galleys were at the battle of Chioggia, After 
the defeat of the Genoese, Venice sent a squadron against Ragusa, 
which applied to the king of Bosnia for assistance, by whose means 
they repulsed the Venetians, after which peace was made between 
Venice and Ragusa. About the year 1397 the Ottomans, under 
Sultan Bayazid, having defeated ——, of Sy ee great 
battle of Nicopolis, overran part of Bosnia, and spread as far as 
Ragusa. About 1414 the purchased peace with the Ottomans 
by paying an annual tribute of 500 ducats, which was afterwards 

ually raised as the Turks drew nearer to In 1433 the 
Ragusans introduced the manufacture of woollens from Florence, which 
became their principal branch of internal industry. They also con- 
structed an aqueduct to carry the spring-water from the valley of — 
Giuncheto to their town, at an expense of 12,000 ducats. 

In 1440 George Despotos of Servia, being defeated by Amurath IL, 
took refuge at Ragusa with his family and treasures, and was there 
protected against the threats of Amurath. About 1450 the Ragusans 
purchased from several Bosnian lords the district of Ragusa Vecchia 
and Canale, which constituted the eastern part of their territory, and 
distributed the land among the citizens, But in 1463-64 Mahomet II. 
conquered Bosnia also, and the Turks became i i rs 
of Ragusa, 


immediate neighbours 
, and have been ever since, About 1471 they ravaged the 
district of Canale, but Ragusa obtained a respite by raising the tribute 
to 8000 ducats. From this time the Ragusans paid a yearly tribute — 
to the Porte, which afforded them its powerful protection. ‘1 
the long wars of the 16th century, between Sultan Solyman and his 
son Selim on one side, and Venice and Spain and other Christian 
powers on the other, the Ragusans found it a most arduous task to 
preserve their neutrality, as the fleets of the — came her en 
edly = their coasts, and landed and plundered the territory ib 
scruple, 
Duslig the 17th and 18th centuries, after a better understanding 
had been established between the Porte and the Christian powers, — 
Ragusa continued to enjoy her independence and neutral iy 
paying the accustomed tribute to the Sultan, who however did not 
interfere in her internal concerns, and no Turkish soldier was allowed 
to step within its boundaries. The Sultan’s protection was of import- 
ance to Ragusa, by securing its flag from the attacks of the Bacery 
pirates, In this respect the Ragusan merchant ships had the advantage 
over those of most states in the Mediterranean, and they acted as 
carriers in that sea between the Levant and the ports of western 
Europe, and realised’ considerable profits, especially in times of war, 
usan mercantile houses were established in many of the sea-port 
towns of the Mediterranean. The republic maintained a small fleet of 
galleys and other armed vessels for the protection of its coasts and its 
trade. In 1667 Ragusa was afflicted by a dreadful earthquake, which 
ruined the greater part of the town. , ; 
Ragusa had remained an independent state for morethan a thousand 
years, Coeval with Venice, it fell soon after that republic. In 1806 — 
France and Russia were quarrelling about the on of the im- 
portant district of Cattaro, which was ceded to France by the treaty — 
of Presburg between Austria and France. The Russians however from 
Corfu had been beforehand, and had taken possession of Cattaro. The 
French troops from Dalmatia could not reach Cattaro without crossing — 
the neutral territory of Ragusa. The soldiers of Napoleon, unable to 
a took military possession of Ragusa in May, 1806. The 
French occupation of Ragusa led the Montenegrins to overrun its 
territory. They besieged the French within the town. The unfortu- 
nate Ragusans, placed between the regular French troops within and 
the savage Montenegrins without, saw their country-houses and 
devastated, but the town was saved from the Montenegrins. 
result was, that Napoleon by a stroke of the pen in 1808 abolished 
the republican government, and incorporated with the province — 
of Dalmatia, and he made Marmont titular duke of and 
governor of the province. On the fall of Napoleon in 1814, when the © 
Austrians again occupied Dalmatia, they found Ragusa included in — 
that province, and they kept it, Lai 
RAINHAM. [Essex] 
RAJAMUNDY. (Crmcars, Nortuery.] i- 
RAJASTHAN, [Hpypustan.] ° i 
RAJMAHAL, a town of Hindustan, in the presidency and“ province 
of Bengal, on the right bank of the Ganges, in 25° 2’ N. lat. 87° 53! 


RAJMAHAL HILLS. 


RANGOON. 266 


It was meet a large city, and at one time the capital of 
Bengal, is now little more than a long street of 
dilapi 


mosques, and the ruins of a 

by the Sultan Sujah, brother of the 
pleted in 1630. In the following year 
; destroyed the greater part of the town, and a consider- 
- able portion of the palace; and not long afterwards a branch of the 
its course, and carried away nearly all the houses 
ed. Rajmahal has ever since continued in a state of 

The town contains several ‘market-places, and has a consider- 
the inhabitants of the mountainous district of the 
The population of the town is estimated at nearly 


RAJMAHAL HILLS, a group of mountains which derive their 
the town of Rajmahal, near which the southern part of 
: they extend about sixty miles northward along the 
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in wild animals of all kinds, from the 
the deer to the elephant and rhinoceros. 
indeed all the hilly country between Raj- 
wan, vod em ae by the oe (or tee moe 
an aboriginal race, differing from the inhabitants o! 
features, language, mauners, and religion. They are dis- 
Hind loos by their long narrow eyes, broadish faces, 
noses; in stature they are rather short, but 
i They i chiefly by the chace, in which they use 
arrows, few of them having fire-arms, and they shoot the 
animals with poisoned arrows. In addition to hides and game 
dispose of wax and honey, in which their hills abound, and they 
cultivate millet in considerable quantity. 

A considerable improvement both in manners and morals took place 
among these mountain tribes about seventy years ago, chiefly resulting 
from the ean administration of Mr. Cleveland, judge of Bogli- 

who in 1784 in the 29th year of his age, and whose memory 
held in ll remembrance both by the lowland Zemindars and 
the mountain Puharrees. [Bociirone)} 
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RAMBERT, ST. [Aty; — 
_ RAMBERVILLERS. OSGES. 


] 

. [Hoypvsray.)} 
RAMILLIES, or RAMELIES, a small village in Belgium, in the 
. — of South Brabant, 13 miles N. from Namur, and 26 miles 

_ BE. from Brussels, celebrated for the victory obtained in its vicinity 
May 23, 1706, by the allied army under the Duke of Marlborough over 
the French and Bavarians commanded by Marshal Villeroi and the 
Elector of Bavaria. 


The attained great wealth and repute, and had among its abbots 
_ and monks many able and learned men. A school was maintained 
here almost from the foundation of the abbey, and the library was 
_ celebrated for its collection of Hebrew books. The abbeys of Ramsey 
were mitred. 
Ramsey consists chiefly of one long street running east and west, 
and another street northward the Bury Brook. The 
‘church consists of a nave with cl , aisles, and chancel, with an 
_ embattled tower at the west end. Some of the piers and arches of 
the church are in the transition from the Norman to the early English 
‘style. The only remains of the abbey are the ruined gateway, a rich 
of decorated English architecture, and a statue of Earl 
h the founder, supposed to be one of the most ancient pieces 
of English sculpture extant. The Baptists have a chapel, and there 
are National and Infant schools. Wednesday is the market-day; a 
fair is held on July 22nd. 
RAMSEY. [Max, Ise or.] 
RAMSEY ISLAND. [Pemproxesnime.] 
RAMSGATE, Kent, a market-town, sea-port, and watering-place in 
of Ramegate, is situated at the south-east corner of the Isle 
of in 51° 21’ N. lat., 1° 24’ E. long., distant 17 miles E.N.E. 


from Canterbury, 73 miles E. by S. from London by road, and 97 
miles by the South Eastern railway. The town is governed by com- 
missioners under a local act. The population of the town of Ramsgate 
in 1851 was 11,838. The living is a vicarage in the arehdeaconry and 
diocese of Canterbury. 

The ville, as it is legally termed, of Ramsgate, is a member of the 
Cinque-Port of Sandwich. Ramsgate was anciently a poor fishing 
town, consisting of a few meanly-built houses, with a small wooden 
pier. After the revolution of 1688 some of the inhabitants embarked 
in the Russian trade, by which they acquired wealth, and this led to 
the improvement of the town. Ramsgate was one of the places earliest 
frequented by the inhabitants of the metropolis for sea-bathing, though 
for some time eclipsed’ by the superior attractions of Margate. Early 
in the present century a stone lighthouse was erected on the head of 
the west pier; a small battery is fixed at the head of the east pier. _ 
The east pier is one of the longest in the kingdom, extending nearly 
3000 feet ; the western pier extends about half that length: they are 
built of Portland and Purbeck stone and Cornish granite. The harbour 
includes an area of 48 acres, and furnishes a convenient shelter for 
vessels obliged by heavy gales to run from the Downs. A dry dock 
and a patent slip afford facilities for repairing vessels. 

The old part of Ramsgate is situated in one of those natural 
depressions (called in the Isle of Thanet ‘ gates,’ or ‘ stairs’) in the 
chalk which open upon the sea. The newer part, which consists of 
well-built houses arranged in streets, terraces, and crescents, is well 
paved and lighted with gas. The chief public buildings are the town- 
hall and the custom-house, There are an assembly-room, several 
bathing-rooms, and numerous boarding- and lodging-houses for the 
accommodation of visitors during the summer. The places of worship 
are—the parish church, erected in 1827, a spacious and handsome 
gothic structure, with a tower 137 feet high; a chapel of ease; a 
district church ; two chapels for Baptists; and one each for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Independents, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 
There are several National, British, and Infant schools; a Church 
Union, with a library ; a savings bank ; a dispensary; and an hospital 
especially for seamen, but to which the neighbouring poor are under 
certain regulations admitted. 

Ramagate has a considerable coasting-trade; coal is largely imported, 
and ship-building and rope-making are carried on. Wednesday and 
Saturday are the market-days, A county court is held in the town. 
There is a considerable fishery. The number and tonnage of vessels 
registered as belonging to the port of Ramsgate on December 31st, 
1853, were—under 50 tons 95, tonnage 2564; above 50 tons 37, ton- 
nage 3485; with 1 steam-vessel of 10 tons. The custom-house entries 
at the port during 1853 present the following results :—Inwards, 619 
vessels, ton 47,035 ; outwards, 252 vessels, tonnage 15,486, 

RANDALSTOWN,. [Armacn.]} 

RANDAZZO, (Messina, Province.] 

RANDERS. [(Aarnvvs.} 

RANELAGH. ([Dustry, County.] 

RANGOON, formerly the most commercial port of the Birman 
empire, is situated in 16° 47’ N, lat., 96° 18’ E. long., on the left bank 
of the most eastern branch of the river Irawaddy, about twenty-six 
miles from the sea. About two miles below the town the river divides 
into two arms, of which the eastern, running nearly due east, is called 
Syrian River; and the western, running nearly due south, Rangoon 
River. Both of these branches are navigable, but the Rangoon River 
is generally preferred. The town and suburbs extend about a mile 
along the bank of the river, but the houses are very unequally scat- 
tered over this area. The streets are narrow, but clean and well paved. 
The houses are raised on posts; the smaller supported by bamboos, 
and the larger by strong timbers. There are a few brick houses 
chiefly belonging to Europeans, and since its occupation by the British 
the town has been fortified. Two narrow roads paved with brick 
lead from the southern face of the stockade to the great pagoda, Shewi 
Dagony ; and along the sides are built a number of Sidis, or monu- 
ments, in honour of Buddha. In form they may be compared to a 
speaking-trumpet standing on its base. The lower part is generally a 
polygou, and the shaft or upper part is round, the apex being orna- 
mented with an iron net in form of an umbrella, called a ‘ti.’ The 
Shewi Dagong is in the same style as the rest, but richly gilt all over. 
It is said to be about 278 feet high, and is surrounded by an inclosure 
in which is an immense bell of very rude fabric. 

Rangoon was built by Alompra, after the destruction of Pegu and 
Syrian in 1755, and the choice of the site shows the sagacity of the 
conqueror. It was well adapted for ship-building, as the tide rises 
from 18 to 24 feet. Timber can be procured from the teak-forests at 
Sarwa, not far from Rangoon, and floated down the whole way to the 

rt; consequently many vessels of considerable burden have been 
built here. Besides its advantageous situation for commerce, the 
elevated ground on which it is built secures it from being inundated 
by the tropical rains to which all the lowlands of the delta of the 
Trawaddy are subject. The climate is temperate, agreeable, and salu- 
brious. The place at first rose slowly, but by 1826 its commerce was 
very large, and Crawfurd estimated the population at near 9000. On 
January 2, 1852, at the commencement of the war in the Birma, 
Rangoon was attacked by a British naval force, aud the passage of the 
river forced; on April 14 of the same year it was stormed by the 
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British forces under General Godwin, and captured. It bas ever since 
with the rest of Pegu, of which it is the commercial capital) remained 
jon of the British ; but in February 1853 it suffered from a 
fire which destroyed a great part of the town. By the latest 
estimate the town and suburbs are computed to contain a population 
of nearly 20,000. 
(Crawfurd, Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Ava.) 

RAPALLO. ([Gsnoa,] 

RAPHOE, County Donegal, Ireland, a post- and market-town, and 
the seat of a diocese, is situated in 54° 53’ N. lat., 7° 36’ W. long., 
6 miles W.N.W. from Lifford, and 136) miles N.N.W. from Dublin 
by road. The population in 1851 was 1492. The town, which is 
finely situated in a fertile and cultivated district, is well built, It 
contains the parish church, which is the cathedral church of the 
diocese, a plain cruciform building with a square tower; a Presby- 
terian meeting-house; a Free school founded in the reign of Charles IL, 
which has an income from endowment of about 350/. a year, and had 
35 scholars in 1854; a school for clothing, teaching, and apprenticing 
20 poor boys; a National school; a widows’ house for four clergy- 
men’s widows; a public library; a neat market-house; and a dis- 

. Near the town are the deanery and the late episcopal 
palace, a spacious and handsome building. Considerable quantities of 
produce are sold at the weekly market. Fairs are held four times a 
year. Petty sessions are held monthly. 

The see of Raphoe is in the archiepiscopal province of Armagh. It 

ends above two-thirds of the county of Donegal, and contains 
34 benefices. The dignitaries are a dean, archdeacon, and four pre- 
bendaries. The bishopric is said to have been founded in the 9th 
century by St. Eunan, but there are no distinct traces of its existence 
till the 12th century. By the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. the see of Raphoe 
has been united with ‘that of Derry. The cathedral church and 
bishop's palace of the united dioceses are in the city of Londonderry. 
The income of the bishop is 8000. a year. 

RAPPERTSWYL, [Gatt, St.) 

RASSEIN, LAKE, [Butearia.] 

RASSOVA, a small town in Bulgaria, situated on the right bank of 
the Lower Danube, at the point where the river makes its great bend 
to the northward, about 30 miles E.N.E. from Silistria. It is of 
im) from its position at the western end of the line of earth- 
works called Trajan’s Wall, which extends across the isthmus of the 
Dobrudscha from near Rassova to Kustenje, on the Black Sea. 
Rassova is slightly fortified; it was occupied for a short time by the 
Russians in their invasion of Bulgaria in 1854. 

RASTADT, a fortified town, with 6000 inhabitants, in the grand- 
duchy of Baden, is situated on the river Murg, near the right bank of 
the Hhine, at a distance by railway of 14 miles 8, from Carlsruhe, and 
26 miles N. by E. from Strasburg. It is regularly built. Among the 

blic structures is a fine palace, built on the model of that of 
Vermilles, and till 1771 the residence of the margrave of Baden. 
There are three churches, two chapels, a lyceum, and a training-school 
for Catholic school-masters. Starch, snuff, tobacco, chicory, papier- 
mAché articles, fire-arms, mathematical and philosophical instruments, 
and carriages are manufactured. Rastadt has been the scene of im- 
— negotiations, On March 6, 1714, Prince Eugene and Marshal 

signed a treaty of peace in this town, which put an end to the 
war of the Spanish succession. On the 9th of December, 1797, a 
congress was assembled at Rastadt to negotiate a peace between 
France and the German empire, Roberjeot and Bonnier, the French 
ambassadors at this congress, which was dissolved by the emperor 
April 7, 1799, were murdered on their way home, at about 500 paces 
outside the town: no satisfactory evidence was ever obtained respect- 
ing the authors of the crime. During the late rebellion in Baden, the 
republican insurgents having suffered various defeats from the 
auxiliary Prussian troops, shut themselves up in Rastadt, which, 


after about a month’s siege by the Prussians, surrendered uncon- 
July 23, 1849. . 
RATBY. [Leicesreasume. 


RATHANGAN. [KiLpaneg. 

RATHCORMACK, [Cork.] 

RATHDOWN, a Poor-Law Union in Ireland, extends overrthe 
barony of Rathdown in the county of Wicklow, and part of the 
baronies of Rathdown, Dublin, and Uppercross in the county of 
Dublin. It comprises 11 electoral divisions, with an area of 61,514 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 48,140. The Union workhouse, 
erected in 1541 at a cost of 60001, and capable of receiving 1280 
paupers, is a handsome building, finely situated on a rising ground 
overlooking the Dublin road, about 3 miles N. from the town of Bray. 
It contains a National school, Rathdown Castle, church, and village 
stood ina deep ravine on the coast of Wicklow, about 15 miles $.S.E 
from Dublin. Of the castle there are some interesting remains; the 
ted ameter two or three mud cabins alone mark the site of 
RATHDRUM, County Wicklow, Ireland, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the right bank of the 
Avonmore River, and on the Dublin and Wexford road, in 52° 56’ 
N. lat., 6° 14’ W. long., 10 miles 8.W. by W. from Wicklow, and 38 
miles 8. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 947. Rathdrum 
Poor-Law Union comprises 30 electoral divisions, with an area of 


227,540 acres, and a population in 1851 of 47,932, ‘The town, the — 
name of which significn "1 the hill fort,’ occupies sides and summit 


of a commanding eminence, on which was anciently the residence of — 
district, The houses are gen well built, 
ish church was ed in 


the chieftain of 
the place has a neat appearance. The 
1795, There are a Roman Catholic chapel, a W odist 
meeting-house, a Royal Chartered school with an endowment of 153, 
a year, and a National school. There are also a and Union 
workhouse. The flannel-hall, or market-house, which forms a spacious — 
square on the summit of the hill, was built in 1793 by Earl Fitawilliam, 
proprietor of the town. Petty sessions are held in the place, There — 
are eleven yearly fairs, ; i‘ 4 

RATHENAU, [Branpensura.] 

RATHFRILAND. [(Downsure.] 

RATHKEALE, County Limerick, Ireland, a market-town and the — 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Deel, in 52° 32/ y 
N, lat., 8° 53’ W. long., distant by road 17 miles S.W. by W. 


il 


> 


bridewell, and barrack, Quarter and pett; i 
place. Thursday is the market-day. There are 12 yearly fairs. > 


RATIBOR, ([OrrEtn,] ‘ . : i? 
RATISBON (Regensburg), the capital of the Upper Palatinate, in 


Bavaria, is one of the most ancient towns in Germany, ie Regt 7 


built by the Romans, by whom it was called Reginum, Castra 
and subsequently Augusta Tiberii. In the 2nd century it was already 
a place of trade. The Romans threw up a line of fortifications — 
between Ratisbon and Cologne. Before the time of Charlemagne,and 
long subsequently, it was the chief town in Bayaria, and gover by 
counts of its own under the immediate protection of the a 
emperors. From 1663 to the dissolution of the German empire in 
1806, it was the seat of the Imperial Diet. 

Ratisbon is situated in 49° N, lat., 12° 22’ E. long., in an extensive — 
and fertile valley, on the right bank of the Danube, opposite to its — 
confluence with the Regen. The Danube here forms two small islands, 
called Oberwérth and Niederwérth, which are connected with each 
other and with the banks of the Danube by a remarkable stone bridge, — 
1100 feet in length and 23 feet wide, which was built in the years — 
1135 to 1140, and connects Ratisbon with its suburb Stadt-am-Hof, on — 
the left bank. The town is surrounded with penser Farcay with six 
gates; but the ditches have been filled up. t of the houses are 
built of stone; they are.very old-fashioned, and their great ht 
adds to the gloominess of the streets, which are narrow and ) f 
but clean and well paved. The most remarkable buildings are the — 
ancient rath-house, in which the German Diet held its sittings; the 
gothic cathedral, one of the finest in Germany, within the large pre- 
cincts of which are two older cathedrals, one now called the istery 
and dating from the 10th century, the other in the form of a basilica 
and dating from Roman times; the Scotch Benedictine church of 
St. James, founded in 1165; the vast abbey of St.-Emmeran, which 
now forms the palace of the Prince of Thurn-und-Taxis; and the 
churches of the ancient abbeys of Niedermiinster and Obermiinster. 
There are in all one cathedral and 27 other churches and chapels, 
Besides the library in the town-house, there are some other consider- 
‘able libraries and collections of works of art; also a botanical . 
a Catholic gymnasium, an ecclesiastical seminary,.a school for the 
blind, and a school of design, There are extensive bleach-grounds — 
and breweries, and manufactories of leather, tobacco, wax-can 
soap, cutlery, earthenware, porcelain, firearms, and carriages. TT 
inhabitants carry on a considerable trade in salt, timber, corn, an 
their own manufactures, and transact extensive business on com- 
mission. The population is about 22,000, exclusive of the military. 
Steamers ply regularly to Ulm and Vienna. In an alley near the city — 
is a monument, erected in 1817, in honour of Kepler, who died here — 
in November 1630, and was buried in St. Peter's churchyard. On a 
rock above the Danube, six miles below Ratisbon, stands the Walhalla, — 
a marble temple of the Dorie order, erected on the plan of the Par- 
thenon of Athens, by the ex-king Ludwig of Bavaria, in honour of the 
great men of Germany. There were severe engagements between the 
French and Austrians near Ratisbon in 1809.  Hlectro-telegraphic 
wires connect Ratisbon with Munich and Vienna, ~ 

RATOATH., [(Mearu.] ; ; 

RATZEBURG. [Mxcktensure.] 

RAUCHEWACKE, [Lavensura.] 

RAUMO. [Frxnanp. 

RAUNDS, [NorraampronsHire.] “ 

RAVENGLASS. ([Cumpertanp.] <¥ 


miles, and the ion in 1850 was 175,338. The eastern 
Oe Merten, wich Ine nine the Adriatic, is low and marshy; 
part, which stretches to the foot of the 
i ood of Imola and Faenza, is 
a 
the are corn, wine, silk, hemp, an: hi consi 

th Lagoon of Cervia, The 


A 


of cream-of-tartar. Popes Pius VIL and Pius IX. were 
Imola before their election to the Holy See. Cervia, a 
small town, in an unhealthy situation near the sea-coast, has about 
1200 inhabitants. Castel Bolognese, a bustling town, in a fertile 
listrict, bas about 4000 inhabitants. 
The province of Ravenna is crossed by numerous streams, which 
Hise in the Tuscan Apennines, and flow in a north-east direction to the 
riatic. The principal are—the Santerno, which flows by Imola; 
jo; the Lamone, which flows near Faenza; the Montone, 
the sea below Ravenna ; and the Ronco, which joins the 
tone above its mouth. 


by a handsome bridge. It hasa fine cathedral, a college, and 
of 


and of the alluvial earth brought down 
enna and the sea is the Pineta, or Forest 
t 15 miles in length along the sea-coast, 


. Boccaccio, Dryden, and Byron. 
the residence of the legate of the 
lege, and civil, criminal, and commercial courts. 
population t 18,000. The cathedral, built in the 4th 
but since that time almost completely rebuilt, retains several 
other remains of its ear! ee ane, 
church, is still in its state. The ch of Santa 
was built by an exarch in the time of Justinian, in imitation 
chre at Jerusalem. It has some handsome pillars 


lendid palace of Theodoric, which 
Exarchs, A fragment of a wall, 
semicircular recess above, are all that 


é 
[ 
i 
: 


brary of Ravenna contains 40,000 volames and 700 
There is also a cabinet of ancient medals and inscrip- 
The mausoleum of Dante, who died 


estro e year 7 
It is now marsh, 6 miles 


originally a town of the Umbri. It is 
history till the time of the empire, 
of the two great stations for 
oth After the fall of the 


liom, and he 
When Narses, the gen i 
the kingdom of the Goths, a.p. 553, was 


— of Italy, he his 
continued under his successors to be the 


administration in re rota meets bY 
venna in 752. In 755 Pepin, having defeated 
up Ravenna and the district called the 


t. 
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‘A, a provinee of the Papal State, is bounded N. by the} RAWTONSTALL. [Lancasume.] 

’ Ferrara, W. = 4 that of and by Tuscany, S. by the | RAYLEIGH. [Essex.] 
: F Forli, and E. by the Adriatic. The area is about 674| RE, ISLE OF, [Caaneyte-Inrérrevure.] 

. READING, Berkshire, the county town, a municipal and parlia- 


mentary borough and market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
is pleasantly situated on the banks of the river Kennet, just above 
its junction with the Thames, in 51° 27’ N. lat. 0° 58’ W. long., 
distant 39 miles W. by S. from London by road, and 36 miles by the 
Great Western railway. The population of the town of in 
1851 was 21,456. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. The sanitary arrangements of the town are 
under the management of a Local Board of Health. The livings are 
in the archdeaconry of Berks and diocese of Oxford. Reading Poor- 
Law Union contains three parishes, with an area of 4699 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 22,175. 

Reading is first noticed in history in 871, when it was occupied by 
the Danes, who quitted the town towards the close of that year. In 
1006 it was burnt by the Danes, who destroyed an abbey of nuns, on 
the site of which an abbey for Benedictine monks was erected in 1121 
by Henry IL, who was buried here. In the following reigns the kings 

uently resided at Reading, where a grand tournament was held 
by Edward IIL,*and four parliaments were held by Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. On the dissolution of the abbey, the buildi were 
appropriated as a royal palace. In the civil war of Charles I. the town 
was occupied successively by both parties, and suffered severely from 
being so long a garrison town. 

The town is very irregularly laid out. Much improvement has 
however taken place in its general appearance of late The 
chief business part of the town stands on the point of Tana at the 
junction of the Kennet with the Thames. The town is well paved, 
lighted with gas, and tolerably supplied with water. The houses are 
in general substantial, and built of brick; but there are some old ones 
of lath and plaster, with high gables. As the river Kennet has a 
divided channel, there are several bridges in and near the town. St. 


Lawrence’s church has some portions of the original structure of 
Norman character; it consists of a nave and north aisle, and a chancel. 
There is a fine tower at the west end, of dicular character, and 


of chequered flint-work ; it has a peal of ten bells, St. s church 
consists of a nave, south aisle, a small north aisle, and a cel; it 
was rebuilt about 1551, chiefly from the materials of the abbey 
eburch, then pulled down; it bas a tower similar to that of St. Lawrence, 
There are two district churches and a chapel of ease. The Baptists 
and Independents have each three chapels, the Primitive Methodists 
two, and the Wesleyan Methodists, Quakers, and Roman Catholics 
one each. The Roman Catholic chapel, erected in 1840, is a neat 
structure in the Norman style. It is built chiefly of flints from the 
abbey ruins. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1486, has an 
income from endowment of about 504. a year, and had 26 scholars 
im 1854. Attached to the school are two fellowships at St. John’s 
college, Oxford; and two recently-founded scholarships. There are 
National, British, and Infant schools; a Blue-Coat school, with an 
income of about 8502, a year, in which 40 boys are maintained and 
educated; a Green-Coat school for 21 girls; a Charity school of 
industry ; and six sets of almshouses. The town-hall is a commodious 
modern building, the under of which is appropriated to the use 
of the grammar school. A building, termed ‘the Oracle,’ was erected 
early in the 17th century by Mr. John Kendrick, a great benefactor to 
the town, for the employment of the poor; the principal gateway, 
which is the most striking portion of the building, is of m gled gothic 
and Grecian architecture. The Public Hall is a fine con- 
taining apartments for the Literary Society and mechanics institute. 
A new assize-hall has lately been completed. The new county jail and 
house of correction, erected on the plan of the Pentonville m F peathong 
stands on the site of the abbey. Among other i requiring 
notice are, the borough buildings, public baths, a new and spacious 
hospital, and a large union workhouse. A medical dispensary is 
—— by voluntary contributions, There is a savings bank. 
trade of the town is considerable. Coarse linen is now woven 
to a small extent. Silk for umbrellas and parasols is manufactured; 
silk ribands and loons are woven, and some floor-cloth and sail- 
eloth is made. are iron-foundries, breweries, and yards for 
building and repairing barges. Trade is carried on in corn, seeds, 
timber, bark, hops, wool, and cheese. There are flourishing biscuit- 
making establishments. Fish sauce, sometimes called Reading sauce, 
is extensively made. Large quantities of flour and of agricultural 
produce are sent by railway and by barges to London. The markets 
are held on Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs are held on February 2nd, 
May ist, July 25th, and September 21st. The Kennet is navigable to 
for vessels of about 120 tons burden. The Kennet and 
Avon Canal affords a water communication with most of the chief 
of the kingdom. The Great Western railway crosses the Kennet 
the town and the river Thames. By the Reading, Guildford, 
and Reigate railway, the Great Western, South-Western, and South- 
Eastern main lines are connected; by the Basingstoke branch of the 
Great Western from another communication is obtained with 
the South-Western line; there is likewise a branch of the Great 
Western railway from Reading to Hungerford. The assizes, quarter 


an READING. 


RED SEA. 


sessions, and a county court are held in the town. Of the abbey 

buildings there are ome ruins, especially the gateway and part of the 

hall; there are also some interesting remains of the abbey mill. 

the buildings of a convent of Grayfriars, the west window and 
part of the church remain. Races take place at Reading in August. 

READING. [Pxxysyivani)} 

REALEJO, [Nrcaracva.] 

RECANATL (Macerata-2-Camenrno.] 

RECKLINGHAUSEN, [Minsrer.] 

RECULVER. [Kenrt.] “ 

RED RIVER. rssisstrrt, River.] 

RED SEA, an inlet of the Indian Ocean, which extends from the 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, in 12° 40’ N. lat., in a north by west direction, 
to 30° N. lat. It lies between 32° 20’ and 43° 30’ E. long., and is 
little short of 1400 miles long. From the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
which is only 16 miles wide, the Red Sea gradually increases in 
breadth ; st the distance of 160 miles from the strait it is 180 miles 
across : this breadth may be considered as the average width from 
Ras Eesah or the island of Camaran to Jiddah, a distance of nearly 
500 miles. Off Jiddah it is not much more than 120 miles wide; 
and this width continues to Ras Mohammed, south of 28° N. lat., 
where the sea divides into two arms; this interval considerably 
exceeds 500 miles in length. Of the two arms, into which the Red 
Sea branches off at Ras Mohammed, the eastern is called Bahr-el- 
Akaba, and the western Bahr-el-Suez, or Kolsum. Between these 
two gulfs is the mountain region of Mount Sinai, or Jibbel Musa 
(Mount of Moses). The Bahr-el.Akaba branches off in a north-eastern 
direction, and extends more than 100 miles, with an average width of 
less than 15 miles. Near its entrance is the island of Ziran, which 
is 800 feet above the level of the sea, and between it and the con- 
tinent are two straits, of which only the western, called the strait of 
Tiran, is navigable for large vessels, The entrance of the Bahr-el- 
Suez is called the strait of Jubal, or Jublah, and is about 15 miles 
across. The gulf itself runs in a north by west direction to its 
extremity at the town of Suoz, a distance exceeding 180 miles; its 
average width is 20 miles, The surface of the Red Sea is about 
180,000 square miles, 

The Red Sea is of great depth. The shallowest part is the Gulf 
of Suez, which in the middle, towards the Strait of Jublah, is from 
40 to 50 fathoms deep ; farther north its depth decreases to 30 fathoms; 
and approaching the harbour of Suez, it shoals to 20 fathoms, and by 
rps to 3 fathoms, which is the depth of the harbour itself. The 

of Akaba varies in its middle part between 100 and 200 fathoms, 
The main body of the sea is still deeper, and in most parts a bottom 
cannot be found at the depth of 100 fathoms; in some places it is 
230 fathoms deep. Towards the southern extremity, south of 16° 
N, lat., it grows much shallower, the depth in general not exceeding 
40 or 50 fathoms. 

The sea Peart shoale near the shores; but the navigation is 

rendered difficult by islands, banks, and the prevailing winds. Small 

islands are tolerably numerous, especially along the eastern 
shores, but as they usually contain small harbours they would be 
rather advantageous were it not for the adjacent reefs, The islands 
are generally isolated, except between 15° and 17° N. lat., where the 
group of the Farsan Islands occurs along the eastern shore, and on the 
western that of the Dhalak Islands, each of which consists of a larger 
island and a great number of smaller islands, between which there 
are numerous reefs, South of these Lo s there are some islands 
dispersed in the middle of the sea, as Jibbel Teer, the Zebayer Islands 
youre Seba, or the Seven Islands), and others, Two of these 
islands are volcanic, and on Jibbel Teer there is an active volcano, 900 
_ feet above the sea, 


straits in preference to the open sea, as the water is leas agitated 
ay winds, and they are always Ey 
wi 


part of the year. These advantages however are lost by the 
of pues into some harbour ees the night, 4 


lies between the elevated table-land of Arabia -on the 
high lands of Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt on the west. 
edge of these table-lands is generally from 10 to 30 miles from the 
shores, and has the ap ce of a continuous mountain range, ; 
ing in height between 3000 and 6000 feet, These mountains appro 
much nearer to the shores north of 24° N, lat. than south of that — 
parallel. The space between them and the shores is partly occupied — 
by hills, which skirt the edges of the table-land, and partly by a 
and level tract along the sea, which is generally sandy, but som 
swampy. This tract, as well asthe hills between it and the mo 
is far from being sterile, and it has also the advantage of rains 
November, December, and January; but it is nearly uncultivated, as 
the inhabitants, who consist of several tribes of Beduin Arabs, are 
averse to industry, and make no other use of these tracts than 
pasture-grounds when the grass on the table-land is dried up. ie 
During the warm season, from May to October, northern breezes’ 
prevail, and for the rest of the year southerly winds blow with g 
constancy. During the continuance of the northerly winds there 
current out of this sea into the Gulf of Aden, and the depth of w: 
on the reefs is diminished two feet, During the season of south 
winds the current sets into the Red Sea from the Indian Ocean, 
then the depth of water in the northern of the Red Sea is 
siderably increased. Lieutenant Maury, in his ‘Directions to accompany 
the Wind and Current Charts,’ argues (without taking the action 
the winds into account) that the waters of the Red Sea ought to 
lower at the isthmus of Suez than at the Strait of Bab-el-Mande 
and infers, with great probability, an under or outer current from : 
Red Sea as there is from the Mediterranean through the Strait 
Gibraltar. The Red Sea lies in a rainless and riverless tract or neal 
so ; the loss by evaporation in the course of its length is 
considerable, making the surface of the sea an inclined plane; the 
by evaporation, together with the diminution of the tempera! 
(between Bab-el-Mandeb and Suez), renders the water colder and 
and therefore heavier at the isthmus; the lighter water at the sti 
Bab-el-Mandeb cannot balance the heavier water at the isthmus, 
therefore this must run outas an under current. According to a 
French survey made across the Isthmus of Suez in 1853, the surfac: 
of the Red Sea was one metre (3 feet 3 inches) higher than the surface 
of the Mediterranean, ala 
The principal harbours on the Arabian shores are Mekhe Saleen : 
and Jiddah; and on the African, Suez, Cosseir or Cosire, Suakin, and 
Massowah. There is a pretty active communication kept up betw 
these places, especially by the numerous pilgrims who visit 
Medina from the eastern countries of ‘Africa. Grain and slaves con- 
stitute the chief exports from Africa to Arabia, As Arabia does not 
produce sufficient supplies for the pilgrims who visit Mecca, and 
annually amount to above 120,000, the transport of grain from Cosire 
to Jiddah employs a considerable number of vessels of 50 to 200 © 
fons burden, The grain is brought from Upper Egypt by camels to 
‘osire. ‘ 
As the countries along the shores of the Red Sea do not produce — 
many articles of export, they are not much visited by foreign vessels. 
The few which navigate this sea go to Mokha and Jiddah. They 
come from the Persian Gulf, Hindustan, and the Indian Archipelago, — 
with wheat, tobacco, dates, carpets, rice, sugar, and Dacca muslins ; 
also coarse and fine blue cloths, cambric, and indigo; with teak-timber, — 
palm-oil, cocoa-nuts, spices, atid young females, who are sold to the 
Turks. The returns for the foreign goods imported into Jiddah are — 
generally cash, which is brought by the pilgrims, to whom nearly all 
the goods are sold; but coffee, gum, myrrh, and frankincense are — 
exported from Mokha, The Red Sea is now regularly navigated by — 
British steamers, which convey passe! and the Indian mail over 
this sea and across the Indian Ocean between Suez and Bombay. ’ 
The first mention of the Red Sea occurs in the Bible, on occa- 
sion of the Israelites passing through it. In the time of Solomon the 
advantages of its navigation were well understood; for after the 
conquest of Idumwa by David, and the acquisition of the country 
near the Bahr-el-Akaba, Solomon established at Elath and Ezion 
Geber, on the shores of that gulf, a colony of Phoenician navigators. 
It is probable that before the time of Alexander the Great some con- — 
nection existed between the Red Sea and India. Subsequently to the — 
death of Alexander the policy of the kings of Egypt favoured the 
navigation and commerce of the Red Sea, and it became soon th 
principal channel of commerce between Europe and India, In the 
ist century of the Christian era this trade was so considerable, that, 
according to Strabo, 120 vessels annually de from Myos Hormos — 
to India. In the 9th century the Arabs extended their navigation 
from the Red Sea through the Indian Ocean to Canton in China. = | 


after that time the Venetians established factories in Alexandria; ' 
the goods of India passed by the Red Sea to that town, and thence 
to Europe, during the period between the 12th and 15th mp Tooele 
until the discovery of the route round the Cape of Good Hope dire’ 
the whole commerce of India into a different channel. - . 
The name Red Sea is a translation of the Latin Rubram Mare, and 
the Greek term ('Epv@pa @ddacca) used by Strabo, Herodotus calls 
the Red Sea the Arabian Gulf, and also includes it in the general 
term of Erythraan Sea, which comprises the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf, In the Hebrew Scriptures it is always called Yam 
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‘Suph, or ‘ Weedy Sea,’ from the vast quantities of marine weeds that 
oe it. The Arabs still give it the name of Bahr Souf, which 
, same meaning. The name Red given to this sea has not been 
5 ; itis a translation of Edom, the land of Edom 
the Gulf of Akaba, where were its two ports Elath 
Ezion Geber. 
N. 


REDBOURN. [eee LINCOLNSHIRE. ] 
REDDITCH. [Wonrcesrersuie.] 


J 

i _ REDROTH, Cornwall, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
- Union, in the parish of Redruth, is situated in 50° 13’ N. lat., 5° 13’ 
_ W. long., distant 27 miles S.W. from Bodmin, and 261 miles W.S.W. 
from London. The population of the town of Redruth in 1851 was 
ie en lg a rectory in the archdeaconry of Cornwall and 
of Exeter. Redruth Poor-Law Union contains eight parishes, 

h an area of 40,305 acres, and a population in 1851 of 53,628. 
Redruth did not possess any importance till the working of its valuable 
“mines of copper and tin gave it wealth and population. The town 
stands on the brow of a hill, and consists chiefly of one long street. 
‘The church, dedicated to St. Uny, is about half a mile 8.W. of the 
town ; it was rebuilt in 1768, except the tower, which is a handsome 
_ gothie structure. A chapel of ease was consecrated in 1833. There 
are chapels for Baptists, and Primitive, Wesleyan, and Association 
_ Methodists ; National schools; and a literary institution. The town 
| pe a town-hall and county court-house; a commodious market- 
ouse; shambles, a small theatre, and a savings bank. Near the 
entrance to the market-place is a clock-tower with an illuminated 
There are several iron-foundries in operation. There are 
weekly sales of 
tirs, chiefly for cattle, are held on Easter Tuesday, May Ist, August 


Hayle, and Penzance. 

[Norrorx. 

REETH, North-Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Grinton, is a 
_ situated on the left bank of the river Swale, in 54° 24’ N. lat., 1° 56’ 


an area of 70,267 acres, and a population in 1851 of 6820. The 
; is irregularly built. It contains chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
4 Independents, an Endowed school, and a school supported by the 
_ Wesleyan Methodists. Some of the inhabitants find employment in 
q stockin, Friday is the market-day ; six fairs are held in 
icinity are some lead-mines, Near the town are 


REGGIO, [Catapria; Mopena, Ducuy; Rugarum.] 
- REICHENBACH. ([Srvesta. 
; NBERG. 


N. ym Prague: popu- 
pal buildings are—three churches, 
a theatre, and a large and handsome school-house. There 
great manufactories of woollen-cloth, with mills and 
There are also manufactories of stockings, hats, linen, 
and calico, The annual value of the goods manufactured here is above 
half « million sterling. The trade of the town is very considerable, 
it being the le place for all woollen, linen, and cotton manufactures 
of this of Bohemia. 
_ REI NHALL, a town in Upper Bavaria, is situated in a 
romantic country on the left bank of the Saale, at an elevation of 
1323 feet above the level of the sea. Though it has only about 3000 
it is a place of great importance, as being the central 
— of the four great salt-works of Bavaria. The most ancient 
relative to the salt-springs at Reichenball are of the Sth 
century. As the consumption of wood for so many years made 
fuel too scarce to boil all the brine on the spot, pipes were laid down 
— a to Traunstein, over an elevation of 828 feet 
‘ it, and extending 8 leagues in length. A similar 
conduit 14 leagues in length, to Rosenheim on the Inn, where there is 
abundance of wood, was made in 1809; and in 1817 the salt-springs 
of Reichenhall, Traunstein, and Rovenheim were connected by con- 
_ duits and pipes with the salt-mines of BencutescaDEN. The quantity 
a a a tons. 
J A Surrey, a town, jamen borough, and the 
Seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the Lorie of Regs te, is pleasantly 
situated in 51° 14’ N. lat., 0° 11’ W. long., distant 22 miles E. from 
Guildford, 21 miles 8, by W. from London by road, and 23 miles by 
_ London and South-Eastern railway. The population of the 
i in 1851 was 4927, The borough returns one 
member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vi in the 
of Surrey and diocese.of Winchester. Reigate Poor-Law 
| ins 16 with an area of 51,276 acres, and a popu- 
Intion in 1851 of 14,329. This place was a royal’ demesne at the 
‘Conquest, and was afterwards ted to the Earl of Warrenne and 
Surrey. There was a castle here, which was taken from Earl 
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Warrenne by Louis of France and the insurgent barons in 1216. 
Under the site of the castle court is‘a spacious cavern; called the 
Baron’s Cave, from a tradition that it was a meeting-place of the 
barons when consulting on the measures for obtaining Magna Charta. 
The town contains many new houses, and is lighted with gas. The 
church is of different dates from the 12th to the 17th century, but is 
chiefly of perpendicular character ; it has a lofty embattled tower of 
later date. Ina vault under the chancel is buried Lord Howard of 
Effingham, afterwards Earl of Nottingham, who commanded the 
English fleet against the Sp@hish “Armada. The Quakers and Inde- 
pendents have places of worship. The Free Grammar school, founded 
in 1675, has an income from endowment of 451. a year; it had 31 
scholars in 1854, of whom 7 were free. There are also National and 
Infant schools, a literary institute, and a savings bank. At Red-Hill, 
near Reigate, is the Agricultural school of the Philanthropic Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, which is under the direction 
of a chaplain-superintendent. There is a market on Tuesday for corn 
and provisions. Fairs are held on Whit-Tuesday, September 14th, 
and Dosniber 9th. Sessions for the county and a county court are 
held in Reigate. 

REIKJAVIK. [Icetanp.] 

REILLANNE. [Atrss, Bassts.] 

REIMS, or RHEIMS, a city in the department of Marne in France, 
is situated on the right or north bank of the Véle, a feeder of the 
Aisne, 80 miles in a straight line and 107 miles by railway through 
Epernay E. by N. from Paris, in 49° 15'15" N. lat., 4° 2’ 12" E. long., 
at an elevation of 282 feet above the level of the sea, and had 43,643 
inhabitants in the commune at the census of 1851, exclusive of the 
floating population. It is mentioned under the name of Durocortorum 
by Julius me (‘ Bell. Gall.,’ vi. 44), in whose time it was the capital 
of the Remi. It stood at the convergence of several military roads. 
At a later period it took the name of the people to whom it belonged, 
whose name it retains with little alteration. In the time of the empire 
Durocortorum was the most important place in the province of Belgica 
Secunda, and was distinguished by its literary character. Christianity 
was introduced into Reims about a.p. 360, from which date it gave 
title to a bishop. 

In 494 this city, then in the hands of the Franks, by whom it had 
been occupied after the defeat of Syagrius at Tolbiac, was the scene 
of the baptism of Clovis and the chief lords of his court by St. Remi, 
who was then bishop of Reims. Reims was made an archbishop’s see 
in 744. In 1179 it was signalised by the consecration of Philip 
Auguste: all the succeeding kings of France down to Charles v 
inclusive were also consecrated here, with the exception of Henri IV., 
Napoleon L, and Louis XVIII. On the revolution of 1830 the 
ceremony was abolished. In the middle ages several councils were 
held here. Reims was also the capital of a county, afterwards of a 
duchy, In 1359 it was unsuccessfully besieged for seven months by 
the English under Edward III. It was taken in 1421 by the English, 
who however were driven from it by Joan of Arc. In 1814 it was 
taken, March 12, by a corps of Russians, but retaken next day by 
Napoleon I. , 

The town is situated in a vast basin surrounded by chalk-bills, on 
which good wines sre produced. The site of the town is an oblong, 
extending from north-west to south-east. The ancient walls which 
surround it are between two and three miles in extent; they are 
strengthened with towers, and being planted with trees form in 
summer a very agreeable public walk. They inclose within their 
circumference many large gardens and several spaces entirely unoccu- 
pied. The entrance into the town is by six gates. A Roman triumphal 
arch, covered with bas-reliefs and adorned with eight fluted Corin 
columns, is built into the circuit of the walls. 

The town is well built; the streets are wide, neatly laid out, and 
well paved, but present a dull appearance from the absence of bustle 
and the grass which grows plentifully in them. The houses are for 
the most part built of chalk, or of boards covered with slate; some 
of them still present their gables to the street; in others the 
upper stories project, and being supported on wooden columns form 
on the ground-floor a covered walk or gallery. The squares are 
generally small and of irregular shape, except La-Place-Royale, a 
regular square, surrounded by good houses and public buildings of 
wningled Doric and Italian architecture, and having in its centre a well- 
executed statue of Louis XV. The streets are adorned with fountains 
supplied with water from the Véle by the water-works erected at his 
own cost by the Abbé Godinot, one of the canons of the cathedral. 
Fa is a pleasant public walk planted with trees on the west side of 

town. 

The most striking public building is the cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
one of the finest gothic edifices in Europe. It was commenced in 
1210 on the site of a more ancient church, and was opened in 1241. 
The length of the nave and choir is about 466 feet; the breadth 
99 feet; the length of the transept is 160 feet; the height is 144 feet. 
The west front, which is flanked by two square towers 267 feet high, 
is pierced by three magnificent arched portals, adorned with a vast 
number of statues, bas-reliefs, and other ornaments of exquisite work- 
manship. Over the ee doorway is a fine circular window of 
stained glass, The shafts of the flying buttresses surmounted with 
statues, the rose-windows over the side doorways, and the Angel 
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Tower (a remarkably light bell-tower rining 59 feet above the roof of 
Rae aiahly No 5 carmumbed ipa ball wea by the statue 
from 7 to § feet high), are all worthy of attention. The 
church is also very striking from the vast extent of the 
id stained-glass windows; the pavement of the choir, 
ras ae colours; the ancient bapti al fonts ; 
repu be one of the best in France; the painting of 
Disciples’ Feet, one of the finest works of Poussin ; 
man tomb of Jovinus, a citizen of Reims, who, 
tained to the honour of thé consulship, and died in 406. 
t was removed in 1800 from the ruins of the ancient 
St..Nicaise to the nave of the cathedral. 
chureb of St.-Remy, the most ancient in the town, is almost as 
as the cathedral, but not so lofty; the principal front is of 
ple architecture, surmounted by two lofty spires. The interior is 
remarkable chiefly for the tomb of St. Remy, an elaborate piece of 
workmanship, erected in 1503, ly from the remains of the more 
ancient one destroyed in 1798. The church of St.-Nicaise, demolished 
the revolutionary period, was by many considered the finest 
church in the town; it was superior in elegance to the cathedral, 
though inferior to it in the richness of its ornaments. There are 
other churches, a town-hall, and other buildings, The town-hall, 
finished in 1825, presents a centre and two wings, adorned with Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian columns. Over the central building, the archi- 
tecture of which is superior to that of the wings, rises a tower, having 
a clock, an equestrian statue of Louis XIIL, and four pedestrian 
statues. The public library, which contains 25,000 volumes and 
abeve 1000 manuscripts, is deposited in the town-hall. 

The manufactures of Reims are extensive: they include woollen- 
cloths, kerseymeres, light stuffs for summer coats and trowsers, swan- 
skins, camlets, merinos, cashmere shawls, flannels, blankets, carpets, 
hosiery, bolting-cloth, cordage, candles, soft soap, and leather. The 
woollen manufactures of Reims were fostered by Colbert, who was a 
native of the city. The machinery of the woollen factories is driven 
per, by steam and partly by water power. Wax and wool 

ing, dyeing, wool-combing, brewing, and the making of 
machinery sre carried on. ‘he spiced bread and biscuits of the 
town are in great repute, The chief trade is in the above-named 
articles of manufacture, corn, flour, Champagne wines, brandy, spices, 
colonial produce, wool, cotton-yarn, flax, hemp, and raw hides. There 
are four yearly fairs, A branch railway 14 miles in length connects 
ime with the Paris-Strasbourg line, which it joins a little east of 
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Reims is the seat of an archbishop, whose province comprises the 
bishoprics of Soissons, Chilons, Beauvais, and Amiens, besides the 
arch-ece, which extends over the department of Ardennes and the 
arrondissement of Reims in the department of Marne. It has an 
aséize court, tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of 
commerce, several government offices, a college, a botanic garden, a 
theatre, baths, a savings bank, a loan-office, and other institutions. 
There are two seminaries for the priesthood, several nunneries, and 
four hospitals, the principal of which, the Hétel-Dieu, occupies the 
NG. lava) to the Benedictine abbey of St.-Remy. 


REMBANG. Nae 

REMIREMENT. [Vosors.] 

REMO, SAN. . [Nice.) 

REMY, ST. [Bovonss-pu-Ruéne.]} 

RENAIX. pers, East. 

RENDL AM. (Surroix. 

RENDSBURG, a town of Denmark, in the duchy of Holstein, is 
situated in 54° 18’ N. lat., 9° 40’ E. long., partly on a heath, partly 
on an island in the Eyder at its junction with the Kiel Canal. It 
consists of ake Te the Altstadt, or Old Town, built on the above- 
mentioned , the Nevatadt, or New Town, on the Holstein 
bank of the river, and the Kron-werk, or Crown-work, on the 

ig cide. The town is well and regularly built, and has about 

10,000 tants, including the garrison. There are two churches, 
an an hospital, a house of correction, a gymnasium, a military 
academy, s board of trade, and a custom-house. It is the residence 
of a Lutheran superintendent-general, The manufactures comprise 
stockings, pottery, tobacco, and vinegar; there is a brisk trade in 
timber. Rendsburg is connected by railway with Altona and Kiel, 
from which it is 39 miles and 26 miles distant respectively. A branch 
line runs up to Reodsburg from the Neumiinster station on the Kiel- 
Altons railroad, and is in course of continuation to Husum, Ténning, 
and Flensborg in Schleswig. Rendsburg rose up round a castle erected 
on the island in the 13th century. The fortifications, which inclosed 
the Altetadt, the Neustadt, and the Kron-werk, were all constructed 
1671, when the stone with the inscription ‘ Eidora Romani 
" waa placed over the Holatein pate. The stone was 

removed in 1506, but restored subsequently. ndsburg was taken 
ba the Imperialista in 1627, by the Swedes in 1648, and by the 
and rotenry Holsteiners in 1848. The fortifications were 


li 


dismantled in 1852. 
RENFREW. (Revrnewsnme} 
RENFREWS E, a county in the west of Scotland, is bounded 


WN. by the Clyde, by which it is separated from Dumbartonshire ; 
N.E. and EB. by Lanarkshire; 8. and 8.W. by Ayrshire; and W. by the 


Frith of Clyde. A small portion lies on the right bank of the Clyde, 
The form of the county is an irregular oblong, having its ib 
length from south-east to north-west, 32 miles; and its greatest’ 4 
from the Kilbirnie Loch to Erskine on the Clyde, 18 miles. It lies 
between 55° 40’ and 55° 58’ N, lat. 4° 14/ and 4° 54” W. long, Its 
area is 234 square miles, or 150,000 acres. The p of the. 
county in 1841 was 155,072; in 1851 it was 161,091. The county 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. Am 
Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The western part of 


the border of Ayrshire are the loftiest. — 
in a gradually rising range which traverses the county, commencing 
on its northern and eastern boundary, a little way south of Glasgow, 
and running south of Paisley to the Loch of Kilbirnie; the valley of 
this lake and of Lochwinnoch separating this range from the western — 
and hilly part of the county. The hills on the north border of Ayr- — 
shire and in the western part of the county attain an elevation 1g 
from 1200 to 1400 feet; the Neilston Pad, in the centre of the ra . 
is about 900 feet above the sea-level; the Fereneze and Eaglesham — 
hills, farther east, are generally less elevated. >; Deeg 
The whole county is included in the basin of the Clyde, the estuary 
of which washes a large portion of the border; but the tributaries: 
which drain it are all small, and, with the exception of the Cart, — 
useless for navigation. [PatsLey.] A stream which bears, in different — 
parts of its course, the names of Rotten Burn, Shaws Barn, and Kipp — 
Water, drains the western part, and joins the of the at 
the little village of Innerkip, on the west coast of the county. 
part of its course it expands into two lochs, which are used as . 
voirs for the supply of Greenock with water. The central and n 
of the county are drained by the Gryfe, the Black Cart, and thi 
White Cart, or the Cart, which passing through Paisley, joins the united — 
stream of the Black Cart and the Gryfe just above its fall into the 
Clyde below Renfrew. f 
The only canal in the county is that. between Glasgow and John- 
stone. (PaisLey.] The Kilmarnock and Ayr railway enters the — 
county from Glasgow, and runs in a westerly direction by Paisley and 
Johnstone, and enters Ayrshire near Beith. A short branch ce 
Paisley with Renfrew. The Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock 
traverses the county in a north-westerly direction. T i 
from Glasgow to Greenock run, one near the banks of the Clyde 
through Renfrew, another more inland through Paisley. Roads from — 
Glasgow by Paisley run through the valley of Kilbirnie to Ayrshire, 
More direct roads cross the eastern side of the county. Pes ’ 
Geology, Mineralogy, &c,—The eastern part of the county is included 
in the great coal district of the west of Scotland. The chief coal- 
works are at Quarrelton, near Johnstone, and at Hurlet and Househill, 
near Paisley ; the mines here are very productive. In the coal-works — 
at Hurlet a bed of shale over the coal has, by combination with sul-_ 
phuric acid, been converted into alum-slate; and an alum-work o 
very extensive scale is carried on, Limestone, sandstone, ironstone, — 
granite, and secondary trap-rocks are found in considerable abund- — 
ance. The hills in the west are mostly porphyry, capped with green- 
stone, which intersects the porphyry in innumerable dykes. Alluvial — 
and diluvial beds are observed along the banks of the Clyde. Good — 
freestone for building is quarried; limestone is also wrought for 
burning. The coal and ironstone mines give employment to many 
persons. rem 
Climate, Soil, and Agriculture.—The hilly parts of the county on 
the west and south are chiefly devoted to pasture. Scarcely more than 
half the surface of the county is under cultivation, and this ew io 
on the north and north-east, and in the centre, where the soil is most 
fertile. The best modes of cultivation are generally adopted. ing — 
to the demand for meat, vegetables, milk, butter, &., by beat a: 
om 


populations of Greenock, Paisley, and Glasgow, a large part 
cultivated land is meadow-land or garden-ground. Dairy farming is 
very extensively practised. Farms vary in size from 50 to 300 acres. 
The buildings are generally good. Ate 
_ Divisions, Towns, &c.—There are 16 parishes in the county, reckon- 
ing Paisley and Greenock each as one; and portions of three others, 
Beith, Dunlop, and Govan, which are partly in Lanarkshire or Ayr- 
shire. There are six towns—Renfrew, GREENOOK, PatstEy, Port 
Glasgow, I ape ob en, 
, a royal burgh, and the county town, though not so large — 
as some of the villages in the county, lies en the left bank of the Clyde, 
about 6 miles W.N.W. from Glasgow: population of the royal bu 
2722 in 1851; of the parliamentary burgh, 2977, The Stuart ly 
had their earliest known patrimonial inheritance in this parish. 
Renfrew became a royal burgh by grant from Robert III. in 1396 
The town is governed by a provost, two bailies, and nine coun a 
and unites with Dumbarton, Kilmarnock, Port Glasgow, and Ruther- 
glen, in returning a member to the Imperial Parliament. A canal 
about half a mile long affords a communication from the town to the — 
river Clyde, The church is a cruciform structure, There are a Free 
church, town-house, small jail, and an endowed burgh school. 1 
weaving employs about 500 persons, half in weaving, the rest (either 
women or children) in ams | or drawing. Many females are employed — 
in clipping, tambouring, and owering. There is a bleach-field. Several 
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collieries are in the parish; and on the left bank of the Clyde are a 
ship-building yard, and a work for the manufacture of iron knees for 
ips, boilers, &e. A weekly ce rte a on aoe “ 
‘ort Glasgow, population 6986 in ;@ parliamentary burgh an 
is situated on the left bank of the Clyde, about 14 miles 

W.N.W. from Glasgow, and 4 miles E.S.E. from Greenock. The town 
is governed by a provost, two bailies, and six councillors; and unites 
with Dumbarton, Ki Renfrew, and Rutherglen in the return 
of a member to the jal Parliament. The i of Dum- 
barton refused to make that place a sea-port for the city of Glasgow ; 
in consequence of which the magistrates of Glasgow in 1668 bought a 
( dlsweny: beater wes a grant from the ituti 
the then intended harbour, a free port. Port Glasgow 

years, until the rise of Greenock and 


i 


the improvements on the river Clyde destroyed its prosperity. The 


town is well built and clean, is lighted with gas, and a hand- 
some church, a Free church, a chapel of ease, and a chapel for 
Presbyterians, The harbour is almost entirely devoted to 

between Clyde and North America. The vessels 


Pollockshaws, population 6086, on the White Cart Water, 3 miles 
§.W. from Glasgow, was erected in 1814 into a burgh of barony ; it is 
governed by a provost, a bailie, and six councillors. There isa station 
ee en The town, 
which of one long winding street, with some small branch 
streets, has been somewhat improved, and new houses have been built 
It has an old town-house with a tower and clock. 
parish church, a chapel of ease, two Free churches, 

for United Presbyterians, Original Seceders, and Roman 

‘iccrious scmnafactaney’spiaaing, weeviag, Vsedhing, cad peioing 
on the cotton man ; , Weaving, printing 
ee Coal and stone are procured in various parts 

The following places we notices here, with the population of each 


; 
: 


in 1851 >— 


Busby, a thriving vil on the White Cart Water, is ly in 
Lawnarxsuine, under whieh county it has been noticed. Bagleshom, 
iilecee ts coc ish 2524, a h of regality, 9 miles S. from 
, is a neat lighted with gas, and consisting of two rows 
oe eee apart ; the intermediate space, through which a 
partly planted with trees, and partly occupied by a 

I and a public green. Many of the inhabitants are 
employed in the cotton-mill, and there are a number of handloom 
weavers, Besides the parish church there are a United Presbyterian 
urch, ideralic is a small village, 

inhabited chiefly by handloom weavers. 
ee ee ay from its having been for centuries in the Wal- 
—— ‘in it isa tree known as ‘ Wallace's Oak,’ from a tradition 
Wallace was concealed in it for some time. Gourock, 

a stwnall burgh of barony on the Frith of Clyde, 3 miles below Greenock, 


and a gaswork are in the town and its vicinity. Kil- 


barchan, 2467, about 2 miles W. from Johnstone, is inhabited 
chiefly by weavers. It contains the church and a chapel for 
United There are two other Loa Reng a in Kil- 
barchan called the Bi of Weir and Linwood. ngeide, % 
small about 3 miles S. from Glasgow, is chiefly remarkable as 

, ee ee nee from which Queen Mary 
after defeat fled to England. population 2271, | and 


Lochwinnoch, 
(Pe epewherran Sn bes wetness a Cotton- 
: is the chief branch of industry, but muslin-weaving and the 
of Angola shawls and other fabrics are carried on. There 


are a parish chureh, a Free church, and a chapel for United 
Probytertnt parochial and other schools; anda library. Mearns, 
Teer cy $704, a small village, 7 miles 8S. by W. from 

, on the old Kilmarnock road, contains the small church 


school. About a mile N.W. from Mearns 
‘e of Newtown Mearns, on the new Glasgow and 
: road; it isa burgh of barony, and had a population of 
It consists of one winding street, with a new and neat 
; church. In the neighbourhood are a print-field 
‘and bleach-field. Newtown Mearns has the right to hold a weekly 
market and two annual fairs, but the market has long been discon- 
tinued. Neilaton, population 2075, a village 9 miles 8, W. from Glasgow, 


possesses several cotton-mills, print-fields, and bleach-fields ; freestone 
and whinstone are quarried, and coal is wrought in the parish. The 
church of Neilston contains some remains of ancient gothic architec- 
ture. Thornliebank, a village 4 miles 8.S.W. from Glasgow, extends 
along the highway in detached lines of houses, some of which are new 
and well built. It is lighted with gas, and has a United Presbyterian 
place of worship, a large school, an extensive cotton-mill, a bleach-field 
and print-field, and a small iron-foundry. . 

History, Antiquities, &c.—The civil history of the county is that of 
Paisley and Renfrew, the only two places of any importance in the 
early period of national history. The rise of Paisley as a manufac- 
turing town, and of Greenock as a sea-port, comprises the modern 
history of the shire. The church of Renfrew contains some curious 
monuments, and about eight miles west by north from Renfrew is 
Barochan Cross, a stone monument of medieval times. There are a 
few ruinous towers of the feudal period, as Barr and Elliston castles, 
near Lochwinnoch ; and Polnoon, near Eaglesham. 

Statistics ; Religious Worship and Education,— According to the 
Returns of the Census of 1851 there were then 133 places of worship 
in the county, of which 36 belonged to the Established Church, 30 to 
the Free Church, 21 to the United Presbyterian Church, 7 to Inde- 
pendents, 7 to Baptists, 7 to Roman Catholics, 6 to Methodists, and 4 
to Mormons. The total number of sittings for 128 places of worship 
was $2,514. Of Sabbath schools there were 216, of which 62 were 
connected with the Free Church, 52 with the Established Church, 43 
with the United Presbyterian Church, and 10 with the Roman Catholic 
Church. The total number of scholars was 20,830. Of day schools 
there were 208, of which 105 were public with 10,355 scholars, and 
103 were private with 5948 scholars. There were 37 evening schools 
for adults with 1330 scholars. There were 25 literary and scientific 
institutes in the county, with 8788 members, and 39,433 volumes in 
the libraries belonging to them. In 1853 the county possessed one 
savings bank at Paisley. The amount owing to depositors on November 
20th 1853 was 59,6020, 10s. 4d. 

RENNES, a city in France, capital of the department of Ille-et- 
Vilaine, stands in 48° 6’ 55" N. lat., 1° 40’ 17" W. long., 190 miles in 
a straight line W. by S. from Paris, on the Ile et-Rance Canal, at the 
confluence of the Ile and the Vilaine, 176 feet above the level of the 
sea, and had 33,066 inhabitants in the commune at the census of 
1851. The town occupies the site of the ancient Condate, the chief 
city of the Celtic Redones, whose name it subsequently took, and 
still bears with slight alteration. 

Rennes has an agreeable appearance, especially the part rebuilt 
since the fire of 1720, which destroyed the quarter on the right bank 
of the Vilaine. This part is distinguished by wide, regular, and 
straight streets, handsome squares, and good buildings. The town is 
surroinded by an ancient wall and towers, The upper or new town, 
and the lower town, which stands on the left bank of the Vilaine, 
are united by three bridges. The lower town has narrow and crooked 
streets, with houses mostly built of wood, curiously carved and highly 
picturesque, The suburbs, which are large, resemble the lower town 
in character. Rennes is noted for its fine public walks, the principal 
of which are—Le-Thabor, formed out of the gardens of the old 
Benedictine Abbey; the Mail, which is formed by a long jetty that 
rans between two canals to the junction of the Lille and the Vilaine, 
and the Champs-de-Mars, a space of 125 acres, inclosed by raised and 
shady walks. 

The most remarkable of the gee buildings are—the cathedral, a 
large heavy gothic structure; the church of St.-Pierre, of which the 
two towers of the principal frant form a conspicuous object in a 
distant view of the town; and the churches of Toussaint, and St.- 
Sauveur. The town-house is an elegant modern structure in which 
are the mayor's offices, a public assembly-room, the public library, 
lecture-rooms, and schools of design and architecture. .Among the 
other public structures are the court-house, which is appropriated to 
the administration of Pommard and to the. study * japon —_ is 
decorated with paintings; the episcopal palace; the a of St- 
Georges, now contellee a barrack; the Kergus barracks, and the 
arsenal. 


The mantifactures comprehend linen, linen and cotton yarn, sail- 
cloth, flannels, hosiery, lace, cordage, nets, hats, gloves, starch, glue, 
earthenware, porcelain, candles, and liqueurs, There are tan-yards 
ing-works. A pretty considerable trade is carried on 
in these articles, and in the honey, wax, poultry, and butter of the 
surrounding district. The Vilaine is navigated by barges up to the 
town, [Itne-er-Vitatve.} The Ille-et-Rance Canal communicates with 
St. A railway in course of construction from Paris to Brest, 
and already completed as far as Le-Mans, passes through Rennes, from 
which city there will be branches to St.-Malo and Redon. 

Rennes gives title to a bishop, It is the seat of a High Court, 
which has jurisdiction over the departments of Lile-et-Vilaine, Cétes- 
du-Nord, Finistdre, Morbihan, and Loire-Inférieure; and of a 
University-Academy whose limits extend over the departments just 
named, and those of Maine-et-Loire and Mayenne. Rennes is the 
head-quarters of the 16th Military Division. e other institutions 
of the town comprise tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a 
college, a school of law, a secondary school of medicine, an eccle- 
sinsticel college, a museum, four hospitals, a botanic garden, public 
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manuscripts; a musoum with of paintings, natural history, 
a aa; 4 prison, and a theatre. 
O, RIVER. [Po] 

RENTON. (Domnantowantne 

RBOLE, LA. [(Gimowpz 

REPTON, (Deasrentas. 

REQUENA. (Castinta-ta-Noeva) 

REQUISTA. [Averaox.) 

RESHT. [Pxasta.) 

RESINA. foe Province of.) 

. . (Basr Rerrorp.) 
RETHEL. [Anvexxm. 


RETZ, BO NEUF sha ST..PERE-EN. (Lome-Inrénimone.) 
RBEUILLY. [ixpar) 
REUNION, [Bounsox.) 
REUS. [Cararusas mr | 
REUSS isa principality in the interior of Germany, consisting of 
= of the ancient Voigtland, which was governed by the ancestors 
the 


princes and counts of Rents. It is situated between 50° 20’ | g 


and 51" N. lat, and between 11° 40’ and 12° 20’E. long. It is divided 
by the circle of Neustadt, which belongs to Saxe-Weimar, into two 
of which the southern is much the largest ; the lordships of 
itz, Burg, Schieitz, and Lobenstein, with the bailiwick of Saalburg, 
form the southern portion, bounded N. and E. by Saxony and Saxe- 
Weimar, S. by Bavaria, and W. by Saxe-Coburg and Schwarzburg 
Rudolstadt. The Lene pas of Gera, which is the northern part, is 
bounded N. by Prussia, 8. by Saxony, and E. and W. by the different 
parts of Altenburg. The area and the population in 1853 may be thus 
stated : Reuse-Ureits, area 130 square miles, population 35,159; 
Reuss-Scbleitz, area 460 square miles, population 79,824; total area 
590 square miles ; population 114,953. / 

The country is mountainous, being traversed by the Erzgebirge and 
the Thiiringerwald, here called the Frankenwald, in which the 
Sieglitaberg is 2300 feet, and the Culm 2260 feet in height. There 
are many extensive well-cultivated valleys, of which the two great 
valleys watered by the Saale and the Elster are the most fruitful. 
There are fine forests of pine and other timber, and rich pastures, 
The natural productions are corn, garden vegetables, fruit, hops, flax, 
and timber; horned-cattle, sheep, game, and fish. The minerals are 
iron, copper, lead, alum, gypsum, vitriol, avd salt. The inhabitants 
are industrious, and have manufactures of woollen, calico, stockings, 
hats, earthenware, china, tobacco, alum, and vitriol, besides breweries 
and iron-works. Cattle and timber are exported. 

The capital, Gera, is noticed in a separate article. [Gzra.] Zbers- 
dorf, which lies N. from Lobenstein, has a population of about 1200. 
Greits, situated on the river Elster, is the residence of the sovereign 
priuce, and contains about 7000 inhabitants. Besides the palace there 
are here a park, a gymnasium, a seminary for the education of school- 
masters, and another for the clergy. Woollen cloth, calico, and paper 
are manufactured. Lobenstcin, on the Lemuitz, a feeder of the Saale, 
contains about 3000 inhabitants, and bas a palace and a public library. 
In the vicinity are extensive iron-works. Scileitz, on the left bank of 
the Wiesenthal, a feeder of the Saale, has a population of about 5000. 
The town is neat, and contains a palace and a gymnasium. Broad- 
cloth, cotton, and leather are manufactured, and there are breweries 
in the town. Zeulearoda, W. from Greitz, has a handsome church, 
manufactures of hosiery, woollen cloths, and beer. The population is 
about 4500. 

The family of the princes and counts of Reuss may be traced back 
BA princes to the llth century. This family now consists 
of two cipal lines, the elder and the younger, and some collateral 
lines. e line, that of Reuss-Greitz, es the lordships 
of Greitz and Barg, and part of tho district of Reichenfels. The 
possessions of the younger line, that of Reuss-Schleitz, are considerabl 
more extensive than those of the elder, but this line being subdivided, 
the revenue and territory are also divided, though only the prince of 
Reuss-Schieitz is considered as sovereign, All the subjects of both 
lines are Lutherans, except a few Moravians and Jews. The govern- 
ment is monarchical, with estates on the ancient German model. In 
1818 both lines joined the German Confederation; Reuss, conjointly 
with five other small states, has one vote (the 16th) in the dict of the 
Confederation ; in the full council each line has one vote. Qhe elder 
furnishes a conti t of 223 men, the younger of 522 men, to the 

of the Confederation. 

R LINGEN, the chief town of the circle of Schwarzwald, in 
Wiirtemberg, is situated in 48° 20’ N. lat., 9° 12’ E. long., 20 miles 
&. from Stuttgardt, at the foot of Mount Achalm, on the river Echatz, 
in a beautiful and fertile The population is about 11,000. 
The town is surrounded with moata, lofty walls, and towers, and has 
four gates. Without tho walls there are three amall suburbs, 
The nkirche, or St. Mary's church, built in the Gothic style 
entirely of freestone, was founded in 1273, and finished in 1343. The 
steeple, which is handsome, is 325 fect Ligh. The town-house 
is & considerable oe, and there is a large building called the 
Chancery, formerly a Franciscan convent, but now converted into 
government offices, 


Reutlingen possesses considerable manufactures of woollen cloths, 


N. from Presteigne, and 181 miles W.N.W. from London. The popu- — 


produce, fruits, wine, salt, tobacco, manufactured a 
aldemar | 


commercial and municipal privileges. The population of Reyel is 
about 20,000. . » eine 
REVEL. [Garonyeg, Havre.) Lan 
RHAZ’TIA appears properly to have comprehended the whol 
country between the north of Italy and the Danube, and consequen 
to have included Vindelicia. In the time of A) however these 
two countries formed two separate provinces (Vell, Pater., ream! 
Aurel, Vict., ‘ Epit.,’ c. i; comp. Suet., ‘Aug.,’ 21), of which it 
was bounded W. by the Helvetii, E. by Noricum, 8. by Gallia Cisalpina, 
and N. by Vindelicia, from which it was separated by the Brigantin 
Lacus (Boden See, or Lake of Constanz) and the river Znus ( 
It included the greater part of the Tyrol and the eastern cantons 
Switzerland. 2 ipl 
The Rhetia are said to have been a Tuscan people, who were expelled 
from Italy by the Gauls, and who settled in the country ds 
called Rhectia, under a leader named Rhetus. (Plin., iii, 24; Justin, — 
xx. 5; Liv., v. 33.) They were a brave and enterprising race, ie : 
alae row ne constant ees in Goel 9d ee eg 
y- Augustus at length sent Drusus against them (8.0. who 
subdued the southern part of the country, and delivered Italy from — 
their depredations ; but as they still continued to trouble the province — 
of Gaul, Tiberius also was sent against them, who attacked them near 
the Boden See, and reduced the whole suanene rear 
The great chain of the Alps almost ugh the centre of this — 
province, and was called the Alpes Rheetice. Rhatian} 
The Rheti were divided, according to Pliny (iii. 24), into many 
states or tribes. The only town of any importance in Rhetia was — 
Tridentum (Trent) on the Athesis (Adige), the capital of the Tridentini. 
RHAGZE. [Panay tw 
RHAYADER, or AYADERGWY, Radnorshire, a market-town, 
parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
parish of Rhayader, is picturesquely situated on the banks of the 
river Wye, in 52° 19’ N. lat., 3° 31’ W. long., distant 27 miles W. by 


lation of the borough of Rhayader in 1851 was 1007. The borough is 
contributory to the Radnor boroughs in returning one member to the 
Imperial Parliament. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdea- 
conry of Brecon and diocese of St. David’s. Rhayader Poor-Law 
Union contains 10 parishes, with an area of 105,532 acres, and a— 
population in 1851 of 6796. ~ ngs 
ader derived anciently its chief importance from its castle, 
pot about 1178, of which the only vestige remaining is the — 
which was excavated out of the solid A bridge of one arch 
crosses the Wye at this place. A plain town-hall stands in the centre 
of the town. The parish church, a spacious edifice, was rebuilt i 
1733. The Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodists, Independents, and 
Baptists have foes of worship, and there are National and Free 
schools. The flannel manufacture is carried on. The market-day is 
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taking of Ithome, and the end of the first Messenian war, a fresh 

colony of Messenians, led by Alcidamas, settled at Rhegium about 

B.¢. 723, and after the capture of Eira, a third party of Messenian 

i led by two sons of Aristomenes, joined their countrymen 
which became a very populous and flourishing city, and 


: to surrender through famine (8.c. 387). 
of the inhabitants were found dead; fifteen thousand of the 
were sent to Syracuse as slaves; some of the wealthiest 
themselves. Python, their commander, was put to a cruel 
with all his family by Dionysius, who razed the walls of 
jum, and obliged the ay uring towns of Magna Grecia to pay 
allegiance to him. Under his successor, Dionysius the Younger, 
recovered its independence, and gradually some part of its 
former prosperity. 

While Pyrrhus was waging war in South Italy and Sicily, Rhegium 
applied to Rome for assistance. The Romans sent a body of 4000 
raised in the Latin colonies in Campania. These auxiliaries, 
finding themselves far from Rome, rose against the inhabitants, killed 
most of the men, took possession of their houses and property, and 
appropriated their wives and daughters to themselves, After the final 
retirement of Pyrrhus from Italy, the Romans severely punished the 
traitors, and the surviving citizens were restored to their houses and 
oe a Aig to their municipal independence under the protection 
of ‘The Aquilian road terminated at Rhegium. The town has 
often suffered from earthquakes, It retained the Greek language, 
manners, and customs to a late period of the empire. 

_ After the fall of the Western empire, Rhegium remained subject to 

the Eastern emperors, and its archbishop was metropolitan of Bruttii. 

Tn «.p. 509 it was taken by Totila ; in 918 by the Saracens ; in 1005 by 

_ the Pisans; and in 1160 by Robert Guiscard, since which time it has 
always been a part of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 

In the 16th century Reggio was sacked three times by the Turks, 
in 1543 by Barbarossa, again in 1558, and lastly in 1593. The great 
earthquake of Calabria, in 1783, completely ruined the town of Reggio ; 
not a building remained entire. Reggio has been since rebuilt 
ona plan; it spreads along the declivity of a hill down to the 
sea. A wide street, called La Marina, runs along the sea-shore, and 
another street, parallel to it, rans through the centre of the town, and 
is intersected at right angles by various streeta. The view of the 
opposite coast of Messina and its verdant hills, backed by the huge 
mass of tna, is truly magnificent. The Apennines near Reggio are 

and bare, but the plain around it is extremely fertile, and 


i 


Actual size. Silver. 


is the capital of the province.of Calabria Ultra (II.) [Cata- 
It is fortified, well supplied with water, and situated in one 
‘of the most delightful spots in E The population amounts to 
about 10,000. The most note-worthy bui are the cathedral, 
several convents, the college, the hospital, the foundling asylum, and 
the theatre. The manufactures comprise silks, gloves, hosiery, cedrat 
and Other essential oils. Articles, such as gloves, stockings, &c., are 
from the silky byssus of the Pinna marina. The 

in wine, oil, citron, olives, and dried fruits is considerable. 

-An annual fair is held in the town fromthe Ist to the 15th of Sept. 


Coin of Rhegium. British Museum, 
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The ancient port of Reggio no longer exists. The small craft of 
modern Reggio anchor a little to the north of the town. 

RHEIMS. [Renss.] 

RHEIN PROVINZ (‘Province of the Rhine’), the most western 
province of Prussia, lies between 49° 10’ and 51° 55’ N. lat.,.5° 55’ 
and 8° E. long. It is situated on both sides of the Rhine, and com- 
prises the grand-duchy of the Lower Rhine, and the duchies of Juliers, 
Cleves, and Berg. It contains the five governments of Cologne, Diis- 
seldorf, Coblenz, Treves, and Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). Except the 
circle of Wetzlar, which is encompassed by Nassau, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and Hesse-Cassel, it is bounded N. by Westphalia, E. by Nassau and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 8. by France, Bavaria, Saxe-Coburg, Hesse-Hom- 
burg, and W. by Luxemburg, Belgium, and the Netherlands. The 
area and the population of the five governments of the province in 
1847 were as follows :— 


Governments. | Area in Square Miles, Population in 1847, 
Cologne e . . 1,532 484,593 
Diisseldorf ° a } 7 2,080 887,614 
Coblenz . . e 2,320 499,557 

| Tréves . 2,775 488,699 
| Aachen . e . 1,601 402,617 
| pe a a} 10,208° | 2,763,080 


In the return for 1852 the area and population of the province, with 
the addition of Hohen-Zollern, are given at 10,759 square miles, and 
2,972,130 souls, of whom 2,247,396 were Catholics; 691,777 Pro- 
testants ; 31,656 Jews; 1290 Mennonites; and 11 Greeks. 

The northern part of the province is gene: level, the eastern 
and southern parts mountainous and hilly. The Hundsriicken, which 
extends between the Moselle, the Rhine, and the Nahe, forms the west 
side of the valley of the Rhine and the east side of the valley of the 
Moselle, and is connected on the south with the V Its highest 
point within the province is in the Soonwald, which is 2015 feet above 
the level of the sea, The Erret, which is a wild and partly very 
sterile region, is a continuation of the Ardennes, and extends between 
Luxemburg, the Moselle, and the Rhine. In the eastern part there 
are numerous extinct volcanoes. The Westerwald is a rude chain, 
which likewise shows many traces of volcanic action. The most 
ioterestiug part of it is that called the Siebengebirge near Bonn; 
some parts of this chain are from 1200 to 1400 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The principal rivers are the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Lippe, which 
are navigable ; the many smaller streams, most of which fall into the 
Rhine, are either not navigable or navigated by very small vessels. The 
climate is temperate; the air on the right bank of the Rhine is pure 
and healthy; on the Jeft side damp fogs are more frequent, especially 
in the north-west where there are many marshes; on the moun- 
tains it is cold. The natural productions of this province are equally 
numerous and valuable. The higher parts of the mountains are 
crowned with noble forests, and the declivities are covered with vine- 
yards. The minerals are silver, iron, copper, lead, calamine, marble, 
slate, freestone, millstones, basalt, porphyry, alum, manganese, sulphur, 
coals, and salt. Where the country slopes to the Rhine there are 
productive corn-fields and rich pastures; between the mountains there 
aré fertile valleys, where flax, hemp, hops, and tobacco are grown, and 
fruit and garden produce of every kind are cultivated in great abund- 
ance. Game is plentiful, and all the domestic animals are bred in 
sufficient number. 

But the great source of the prosperity of the province is the Rhine, 
which, from its junction with the Nahe to the village of Hochheim 
on its right bank, forms the natural boundary between the duchy of 
Nassau and the government of Coblenz; it then traverses the govern- 
ments of Cologne and Diisseldorf, and leaves the Prussian territory at 
Schenkenschanz, opposite the Dutch village of Lobith, having dd 
through this province as one undivided stream for 180 miles. the 
banks are many vestiges of Roman works and ruins of castles of the 
middle ages. The small rivers and streams are applied to turn mills 
and to work manufacturing machinery of every kind; for this, says Has- 
sell, is the most industrial province not only of the Prussian Monarchy 
but of all Germany. The duchy of Berg has been termed an England 
in miniature, and the comparison is more appropriate now than when 
it was first made. Cotton-factories with steam-machinery have been 
established in the most important towns of the province. Steam-boats 
ply on the Rhine and its navigable feeders, and railroads connect its 
chief towns with each other and with the great industrial and trading 
centres of Belgium, North Germany, and France. [Prussia.] The 
manufactures comprise woollen, silk, and cotton textures of all descrip- 
tions; steam-engines and steam-machinery; plain and damask linen ; 
yarn of all descriptions; lace, buttons, ribands, chemical products, 
sugar, tobacco, musical instruments, hardware, agricultural and 
mechanical tools, needles, pins, &c. Under the heads A1x-La-CHa- 
PELE, CopLtenz, Cotogye, Dissenporr, Tritves, Bera, CLEVES, 
JU.ion, Banmen, Dinen, Evrer, Evpenrerp, Evren, Crerevp, &c. _ 
the surface of the country, its chief towns, and industrial products are 
no 
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surrendered in 1757. 

RHEIN, CIRCLES OF. [Bape ; Bavanra.] 

RHEIN-HESSEN, [(Hesse-Danueravr.) 

RHEINECK. [Gatt, Sr.] 

RHEINGAU. [Nassav.) 

RHENBIA. [Detos) 

RHETIERS. [Iute-et-Virame] 

RHIN, BAS (Lower Rhine), a department of France on the eastern 
frontier, from the river Rhine, on the left bank of which it 
lies, is ied N. by the department of Moselle and Rhenish-Bavaria ; 
EB. by Baden, from which it is separated by the Rhine; 8. by the 
department of Haut-Rhin ; and W. by the departments of Vosges and 
Meurthe. The grostest length is from south-south-east to north-north- 
west, 68 miles; the greatest breadth is in the northern part, 60 miles; 
but ite ordinary breadth does not exoced 30 miles. The area is 1756°9 
square miles The population in 1841 was 560,113; in 1851 it 
amounted to 587,434, giving 334-358 to the square mile, being 159°774 
abore the average per square mile for the whole of France. ‘ 

Surface; Geological Character; Hydrography.—The western siile 
of the department is occupied by the rugged wooded highlands, which 
form the eastern face of the Vosges Mountains. The projection at the 
north-western side of the department crosses the ridge in one part so 
as to include both the ridge itself and the western face down to the 
valley of the Sarre. The mountain sides are diversified with pre- 
cipitous rocks, and pict: ue valleys watered by small streams, which 
flow ultimately into the Rhine, except a few which join the Sarre. 
The mountains are composed of sandstones, limestones, and marls. 
Upon the limestone rest variegated marls, which are occasionally 
interstratified with gypsum. By convulsions subsequent to the depo- 
sition of the sandstone, a portion of that formation has been thrown 
up into bold craggy mountains, while the later formations rest upon 
the lower portions, several hundred feet below, at the foot of the 
escarpment. From the eastern foot of the Vosges a rich tract, forming 
rd of the valley of the Rhine, extends to the bank of that river. 

part is occupied by the tertiary formations. The immediate 
banks of the river are in many places marshy. 

A small quantity of coal is procured. LIron-ore is abundant; about 
90 mines are worked ; and there are 27 forges and furnaces for the 
manufacture of the metal. Other mineral products are lead, asphalte, 
antimony, manganese, gypsum, slates, putters’-clay, building-stone, &. 

The department belongs entirely to the basin of the Rhine. The 
greater part is included in the valley watered by that river, and the 
remaining part, which extends across the Vosges, is drained by the 
Sarre, which falls into the Moselle, and so ultimately into the Rhine. 
The Rhine skirts the eastern boundary of the department; it is as 
broad as the Thames at London, and studded with a great number of 
small wooded islands. The Rhine esey abundance of trout, perch, 
salmon, carp, sturgeons, and eels. me particles of gold are brought 
down by the current. 

The principal feeder of the Rhine is the Ill, which rises in the 
department of Haut-Rhin and flows northward, nearly parallel to the 
Rhine and a few miles west of it, ao that it receives the mountain 
streama that flow down the eastern slopes of the Vosges, and thus 
becomes a considerable river. Nearly forty miles of its course are 
in this department, and through the whole of that distance it is 


conveyance of the timber of the Voages and the other productions of 
the country. One or two arms of this river branch of from it above 


The Zorn, which receives the Zinteel; the Moder, which receives 
another Zintzel; the Surbach, which receives the’ Eberbach; the 
Seltabach ; and the Lauter, all fow from the eastern face of the Voages 
into the Rhine. The Surbach and the Lauter rise in the Baya: 

tory, and the Lauter has its course on the frontier of France and 
Bavaria, which it separated from each other. The Moder and the 
, the longest of these streams, have cach a course of about 45 
tailes; the Moder alone is — and that for only 2 miles. The 
others are used for floating timber down from the mountains, The 
course of the Sarre within the d ent may be estimated at about 
20 miles, coke 10 mr of which it is navigable. 
There are two — canals. The most important is the great 
the Rhone and the Rhine, formerly called Canal-de- 
canal enters the department on the south side from 
the valley of the Hie, opens ints ans Bertha song 
© ) Opens ust above Strasbourg. The 
canal of the Bruche commences near the junction of the Mossig and 


the and follows the f th ill its j 
pag = Season —_ of tho latter river till its junction 
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Climate.—The department has long and cold winters ; the is 
short, the heat or ween portrer Fes very rapidly to the cold of © 
winter. The vicinity of the Vosges Mountains, on which snow remains — 
till June or July, renders the summer liable to sudden transitions to 
cold, The autumns are uniformly long and very fine. The climate is’ 
generally healthy, but cretinism and goitre are very prevalent in parts: 
in 1852 there were 125 cretins and aie meg persons, not idiots, in 
the department, spread among the population of bit pmgmarcort 
causes of these diseases are unknown; they prevail to a less extent 
than formerly, owing it is said to the drainage of the marshes and 
the extended cultivation ied - <4 adaan = ee 
Soil, Agriculture, &c.—The soil o' € moun \ in 
great degree barren; that of the immediate bank tthe thine is 
marshy; but the flat which occupies the intervening space is rich and 
highly cultivated. About 450,000 acres are under the nh The — 
produce in corn is more than enough for the consumption. chief 
crops are wheat, spelt, rye, mixed corn, and maize, Potatoes are 
grown in large quantities. In oats the produce is small. Tobacco has — 
been cultivated for two centuries in this department; about 25,000 
acres of the best land are under tobacco culture. Madder is success 
fully cultivated. The oleaginous seeds grown are the poppy and the 
rape. Excellent hemp and hops are grown. Cabbages are very exten- 
sively cultivated, and a great quanti ‘choucroute,’ or & 
is exported to Germany. Other products are—onions, bes 
plums, and cherries of which kirschwasser is made. About 11, 0 
gallons of wine are made annually from about $2,000 acres of vine- 
yards, There is a good breadth of meadow land. Horses, cows, and 
igs are very numerous, Geese are reared in great numbers; — 
ivers are used in making the famous Strasbourg pies. The number 
sheep is comparatively. small. Both oxen and horses are em) in 
agriculture. The orchards and gardens cover about 15,000 acres, 
The woodlands are very extensive, amounting to nearly 300,000 acres, 
A considerable part of the timber is formed into small rafts, an 
floated down the Rhine to Mainz, where they are united so as | 
constitute enormous rafts from 250 to 300 yards long, and 25 to 30 — 
yards broad, conducted each by 300 or 400 men. <A part of the or 
is sawn into deals and planks in Holland. The abundance of timber 
supplies not only sufficient fuel for domestic purposes, but also fur- 
nishes some for manufactures, It is not however sufficient for the 
demand, and a considerable quantity of coal is imported to make up 
the deficiency of wood. ‘pty 
The internal navigation of the department, including the Rhine 
(which is navigable all along the eastern frontier), amounts to about 
200 miles in length. The department is traversed by 7 imperial and 
82 departmental roads, and by the Paris-Strasbourg and Strasbourg- 
Basel railways. hiens | 
The manufactures of the department are very im’ nt, ising 
woollen-cloths of all descriptions, calicoes, linen, hats, pla; ca y 
room-paper, soap, oil, chemical products, ironmongery, hardware, 
mechanical and edge tools, fire-arms, gloves, surgical instruments, 
paper, &c. There are numerous breweries, tan-yards, paper-mills, 
madder-mills, and iron-works. hate 
Divisions, Towns, &c.—The department is divided into four arron- 
pecan which, with their subdivisions and population, are as 
‘ollows :— ; ‘ 


| Arrondissements, Cantons, | Communes, | Population in 185].} 
1. Strasbourg. 12 161 oa4ji72 | 
2. Saverne . « . 7 165 109,879}, 
8. Schélestadt . . 8 1l4 139,678 _ | 
4. Weissembourg . . 6 104 93,705 

Total . . 33 544 587,434 a 


._ 1. Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 
chief town is Srrassourc. Bischwiller, a manufacturing town of 
5700 inhabitants, is situated on the Moder, 13 miles N. from Stras- 
bourg. _ Its fortifications were dismantled in 1706. Brumath, is 
supposed to occupy the site of Brocomagus, a town of the Tribocci : 
population of the commune 3760. Brumath is 11 miles from Stras- 
bourg by the railway to Paris. Molsheim, is ina wine growing district 
at the eastern foot of the Vosges. It is a tolerably well-built town 
situated on the Bruche W. by 8. from Strasbourg, and has about ee | 
inhabitants, who manufacture tools, cutlery and other hardwares, and 
paper. Mutzig,in a valley near the foot of the Vosges, is a walled 
town with 3500 inhabitants. Wasselonne, W. of Strasbourg on the — 
Mossig, has manufactures of woollen-yarn, woollen-hose, paper, and 
leather ; beers. gt ae for linen, and 4800 inhabitants. Haguenau, — 
a pretty fortified town on the Moder, was founded by the emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, and was one of: the imperial cities of Alsace ; 
its privileges were abolished after the conquest of Alsace by Louis XIV. 
In 1675 and 1705 it was besieged by the imperialists: in the second 
siege they were successful, but the town was retaken by the French 
soon after. In 1793 the imperialists and Prussians were defeated 

the town by the French. Haguenau is surrounded by old walls, 
strengthened by towers and a ditch, It has manu: of cotton- 


yarn and calico; and of woollen-cloth, cotnge soap, pitch, tiles 
oil-mills, gypsum-mills’ 
’ 


pottery, and earthenware, There are several 


« 
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(a great quantity of madder is grown round the town)» 
tan-yards, and peg There are four yearly fairs for cattle val 
merchandise. The town has five churches and a synagogue; 
gate ye a military hospital: population 10,500, 
2. In the xd aoound en carcanag meaet pet, av Fa bua gy which 
ae of some importance in the time of the Romans, who called 
hash The town stands on the Zorn, at the eastern foot of a 
np and bigh ees miles N.W. from Strasbourg, and has 
a ae The chief building is the former palace of the 
Rstope of pecs inl who used to spend their summers here. The 
facture hardwares, hosiery, and leather; and there 
ee ee Raa bon has a subordinate court of justice, a 
e, and an hospital. Bourwiller, is a busy little place, with 3600 
its, who are engaged in mapufacturing fustians, linens, hats, 
Rica! products, &c.; there are also drying-houses for madder; 
and breweries. Saar-Union, N.W. of Saverne, is 
divided by the Sarre into two parts: Bourquenom, on the right bank, 
and Sarrewerden, on the left. The population amounts to 4300, who 
“manufacture woollen-cloth, cotton goods, linen, hosiery, beer, "tiles, 


bricks. 

_ _8. In the isk pivelisandeh, the chief town, Schélestadt, is 
situated 28 miles S. by railway from Strasbourg, on the left bank of 
Ill, and has 8867 inhabitants in the commune. It is regularly 
and entered by three gates, of which the one leading to 
opens upon a fine avenue of poplars. The town has 
several good oi churches and public buildings. Its chief industrial 
J Dunes vinegar, starch, beer, leather, flour, &c. 
» 2 miles N. Schélestadt, is a well-built town of about 
4500’iobabitants, situated among vineyards at the foot of the Kirch- 
berg. There are cotton factories, and oil- and tan-mills driven by 

om Schslestadh i at a station on the railway to Basle, 10 miles N 
from is situated on the III, and has about 2700 inhabit- 
Tobacco is extensively manufactured about this town. At 


LEE 


and distilleries. At Rosheim, situated ‘he Mazel 
amon, the Vosges Mountains, woollen hon to Nagel be 


a Beamer I 8500. 

_ 4. In the arrondimement the chief town, Wissembourg, ot 
Lee pres cl enna strength, and is connected 

with the ‘ Weissembourg, works constructed along the bank 

ym ome Epelllay rapa lg It has 5110 inhabitants 

eeeereres sad, tee capt fs college aod # tibanel of fret 


instance. The chief soapy beet, rick and lather.” Zanttowy 


earthenware, pottery, 
$9 railes E frbes Wa Welmerabon rg, and the most eastern town in Pranos 
is also fortified. yn te Dred ag fh cam nly mag dae rag 


a 2500 inhabitants, two a two hos 


breweries, and factories. t Soults-sous- 
ba gga and Haguenau, there are + and coal- — 
beds of asphalte, an id alhapebenec on pulation about 2000. Nieder- 


are iron-works, etn breweries, and paper-mills ; 
springs, the waters of which are drunk and also 


the Bishop of Strasbourg. Protestants of the athoree and Calvinist 
sects form a large ratio of the population, The Calvinists haye con- 
sistorial seers ot mga and Bihar, and 12 meeting-houses 
the department. The Lutherans have 21 local 
ews have a consistorial syn e at Strasbourg, 
np 7 over bya wud Rabbi; and 18 pan ae rabbis, The Catholics 

; 42 parish churches and 274 chapels of ease in the department, 
a diocesan seminary and theological school at Strasbourg, where also 
is a great Protestant seminary, and a Lutheran industrial school and 
um. The U; -Academy of Strasbourg embraces within 
limits the departments Bas-Rhin and Haut-Rhin. The depart 
sr of Tee litte Rte te ne included in the jurisdiction of the High Court 
Colmar, and belongs to the 6th Military Division, - which Stras- 
is head-quarters, It bossa four members to the Legislative 


Bas-Rhin, E. en inthe Sat dade ot Seti te 
i ) 
Switzerland 04 department of Boube:; and W. by the prt. 
ments of Hau spond and Vice ie greatest length is 64 miles; 
about 36 miles. The area of the department is 15858 
square miles, The population in 1841 was 464,775; in 1851 it 
amounted to 494,147, which gives 311°607 inhabitants to a equare 
Gr 137°023 above the average per square mile for the whole of 
is like that of Bas-Rhin, is inclnded between the 
Vosges on the west and the bank of the Rhine on the 


east; its western side is consequently mountainous, while in the east 
it subsides into the valley of the Rhine. Some of the mountains, 
called from their rounded forms ‘ballons,’ are lofty. Le Ballon. d’Al- 
sace, at the junction of the three departments of Haut-Rhin, Haute+ 
Sadne, and Vosges, has an elevation of 4121 feet; and Le Ballon de 
Guebwiller, or Soultz, the highest point of the Vosges Mountains, 
about six or seven miles west of the town of Guebwiller, has am eleva- 
tion of 4701 feet. The southern portions of the department are 
covered by the ramifications of the Jura. The highest summits of 
the Vosges are composed of granitic or other primitive rocks; in the 
neighbourhood of Giromagay, south of the primitive district, | are the 
sandstones, limestones, and other formations of the carboniferous 
system. On the lower slopes of the Vosges are the variegated marla, 
limestones, and sandstone ; and resting upon these, the oolitie forma- 
tions, which also compose ‘the mass of the Jura. The eastern side of 
the department, from the foot of the Vosges to the Rhine, is occupied 
by the tertiary formations. Among the mineral products are copper 
and lead ; iron-mines are numerous; mines of antimony and coal, and 
beds of asphalte are worked. Granite, porphyry, marble, rock crystal, 
good freestone, potters’ clay, and gypsum are procured; and there are 
several mineral springs, of which those of Soultzmatt, about ten miles 
south-south-west of Colmar, are the most important. 

The department belongs chiefly to the basin of the Rhine, which 
river has a considerable breadth, an average depth of ten to twelve 
feet, and is studded with numerous islands, The various streams 
which flow from the Vosges are received by the Ill. [Rury, Bas.] The 
navigation of the Ill commences at the junction of the Lauch, close to 
Colmar; but it is used for floating timber above that point. The 
Lauch and the Fecht, which join the Ill, are also used for floating 
timber. The Largue, which rises in the Jura, has been made a feeder 
of the canal from the Rhéne to the Rhine. The south-west of the 
department belongs to the basin of the Rhéne, and is drained by the 
Halle, the St.-Nicholas, and the Savoureuse, which fall into the Doubs. 
None of these rivera is navigable. 

The canal from the Rhone to the Rhine enters the department near 
the junction of the little rivers Halle and St.-Nicholas, and runs north- 
east along the valley of the St.-Nicholas to the summit level near 
Dannemarie; thence it runs partly along the valley of the Ill to the 
basin near Mulbausen, whence a branch proceeds to join the Rhine 
at Huningue near Basel, while the main branch runs northward between 
the Ill and the Rhine into the department of Bas-Rhin. The inland 
sugiien of the department, including the Rhine, the Ill, and the 

, extends to 131 miles. +a ; 

The department is crossed by 7 imperial and 15 departmental roads, 
and by the Strasbourg-Basel railway through Colmar and Mulhausen ; 
from Mulhausen a branch line, 13 miles in length, runs north-west to 
the manufacturing town of Thann, 

The soil of the department is stony and barren along the bank of 
the Rhine and in the Vosges; the central part is fertile; and among 
the mountains also there are some valleys of great fertility. The 
district formerly called the Suntgau, of which Belfort was the capital, 
is also considerably fertile, There is much forest-land between the 
Ill and the Rhine. The climate resembles that of Bas-Rhin, but is 

rather colder, and the winters are a little longer. 

Cultivation is carried on with great care, Wheat, barley, oats, and 
other crops mentioned in the preceding article, are grown in this 
department in quantity sufficient for the demand, though this was 
formerly not the case. The meadows, which are very rich, amount 
to 130,000 acres, and the heaths and open pastures to above 70,000 
acres. The number of horses and horned cattle is very considerable ; 4 
the number of sheep is comparatively small. The vineyards cover 
about 28,000 acres; the growth of wine is about 12,760,000 gallons 
annually, The orchards, which cover nearly 15,000 acres, are very 
are rae especially in cherries, from which excellent kirschwasser 
is made. , hemp, flax, tobacco, and madder are grown, The 
woodlands prea om 336,000 acres, The abundant supply of 
wood furnishes fuel for the various manufactures of the depart- 
=e It is floated down the streams which flow into the Ill or the 

ou 

The department of Haut-Rhin is one of the principal seats of the 
cotton manufactures in France. All kinds of calicoes and printed 
goods, cotton-yarn, shawls, hosiery, &c., are manufactured. Other 

portant industrial products are fine woollens, linens, woollen-yarn, 
thread, canvass, ironmovgery, clock and watch movements, room- paper, 
soap, leather, pottery, hats, chemical products, refined sugar, spirits, 

glass, bar-iron, 

The eons is divided into three arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


‘Arrondissement, Cant Cc Population in 1891. 
- 
1, Colmar . ; 13 142 211,682 
9. Altkirch .  . . 6 160 149,874 
3. Belfort . : 9 191 132,591 
Pee 93 60 | 493 494147 | 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department the 
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ehief town fy Cotman. Sinsisheim, 15 miles by railway from Colmar, 
on the right bank of the II], was fo the capital eer 
Tt & stithaly fortified, and has a central prison for eight departments 
ixnd 8800 inhabitants. (ucbwiller, situated on the Lauch, 15 miles 
KW, from Colmar, contains a handsome churgh, erected in the middle 
of the last century : the townsmen spin cotton-yarn, weave stockings, 
gloves, caps, handkerchiefs, calicoes, cotton-prints, printed-shawls, and 
woollen-cloths, and manufacture nails, currycombs, potash, and refined 
eugar. Rowfach, 8 miles S from Colmar by railway, is » walled town 
with $400 inhabitants, who are engaged in spinning cotton-yarn and 
wea’ cottons, Near the town is the castle of’ Isemburg, where 
hemi | the Frankish kings of the Merovingian race resided. Neuf: 
Brisach is & emall well-built fortified town between the Til and the 
Rhine, 9 miles E. by S. from Colmar, and has about 2500 inhabitants. 
It was built by Louis XIV. to serve as a check to the fortress of Alt- 
Brisach, on the Baden side of the Rhine, and was fortified by Vauban 
on the most improved principles. The streets are straight, and the 
houses low but regularly built. Soultz, a well-built walled town with 
3400 inhabitants, south of Colmar on the Lauch, has manufactures of 
silk ribbon, woollens, paper, and leather. Jftinster, a small town with 
3400 inbsbitanta, 12 Le a &.W. from Colmar, owes its origin to a 


Benedictine abbey, founded here in the 7th century. It was anciently 
fortified, and suffered much in the Thirty Years’ War. The towns- 
men are in the manufacture of cottons, muslins, and paper. 


Cotton and woollen goods are manufactured at Wintzenheim, a small 
town weet of Colmar with 3500 inhabitants. Kaiserberg, on the Weiés, 
6 miles N.W. from Colmar, founded by the emperor Frederick IL, 
who surrounded it with walls, was formerly a free imperial city. The 
town is well built, and has above 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture 
cotton linen, canvass, and leather. At Ribeauville, a town of 
7500 inhabitants, § miles N. from Colmar by railway, cotton handker- 
chiefs and other cotton are manufactured: near the town are 
the ruins of the castle of Ribeaupierre. Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines is, 
next to Colmar, the most important place in the arrondissement. It 
is near one of the of the Vosges, 18 miles N.W. from Colmar, 
in an le situation. The Liepvrette divides it into two parte. 
It derives its name from the copper and lead mines formerly worked 
in the neighbourhood, but the working of these has been gradually 

wen up. The chief occupation of the townsmen is the manu- 
Sore of cotton- and .woollen-yarn, of linens, woollens, and cottons, 


includ’ handkerchiefs and printed calicoes, and of leather and 
per. There are also tan- , bleaching-grounds, dye-houses, and 
Falling: and mills. The town has a chamber of manufactures, 


a council prud’hommes, and about 12,000 inhabitants in the 
commune. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Altkirch, a small 
town 36 miles 8. from Colmar, with a communal college, a tribunal of 
first instance, and 3500 inhabitants. Altkirch was built early in the 
13th century by one of the counts of Ferette. There are some 
ancient towers yet standing. The townsmen manufacture leather, 
and there isa monthly fair for cattle. The only other place worth 
notice in the arrondissement is the important manufacturing town 
of Mulhausen, which forms the subject of a separate article, 
[Mutmavsen,) 

$. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Belfort, or Béfort, 
which is situated in the south of the department, on the left bank of 
the Savoureuse, a feeder of the Doubs, and has a commercial court, a 
tribunal of first instance, a college, and 7400 inhabitants, The town 
is fortified and well built. Outside the three gates are three important 
euburbe. The chief industrial products of Belfort are watch- and 
clock-works, leather, tin ware, hats, wax-candles, beer, ironmongery, 
and iron wire. Cernay, a station on the railway from Mulhausen to 
Thann, is situated on the Thur, and has a manufacturing population 
of 3500. At Giromagny, a small town of 2300 inbabitants on the 
Savoureuse, cotton stuffs, hosiery, and tiles are manufactured, and a 
monthly fair is held for corn and cattle. Massevauz, prettily situated 
on the Doller, 10 miles N.E. from Belfort, has manufactures of cotton- 
rhage cotton goods, copper-works and iron-furnaces, and a popu- 

of 3300,  Thann, a well-built busy manufacturing town of 
about 6000 inhabitants, situated on the Thur, 13 miles by railway 
distant from Mulhausen, has a fine old gothic church dedicated to 
St. Thécbald, remarkable for its spire, $28 feet high, which is an 
imitation of that of Strasbourg. The ruins of the castle of Enguel- 
bert, on a hill above the town, are also deserving of notice. Cotton- 
yarn and cotton goods, including printed calicoes, are manufactured ; 
also machinery, starch, gunpowder, pig- and bar-iron, salt, and 
chemical productions. 

The de nt in included, with that of Bas-Rhin, in the diocese 

; it is in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Colmar, 
aod within the limits of the University-Academy of Strasbourg. . The 
Calvinists form a considerable element in the population of the 
department. The Catholics have 32 parish churches and 320 chapels 
of ease. The Calvinists have a consistorial church at Mulhausen, and 
7 meeting-houses in other towns of the department. The Jews have 
& synagogue and grand rabbi at Colmar, and 18 communal rabbis 
pee caged the department. There are colleges in Altkirch, Belfort, 

q Mulhansen, and Thann. The department is included in the 
Oth Military Division, the bend-quarters of which are at Strasbourg. 


It sends three members to the Legislative Chamber of the French 
empire. 
(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour (An 1853; Annuaire du 
Commerce ; Official Papers.) J 
RHINE (ancient Rhenus), a large and important river in E 
rises in the Alps of Switzerland, in several 8 of its 
separates that country from Germany, afte 8 divides 
from France, traverses the territories of several princes belo 
the German Confederation, and lastly drains the plains of Holl 
where it reaches the sea by several arms. That portion of ther 
which lies within or along the boundary-line of Switzerland is 
the Upper Rhine; from Basel to Cologne, it is denominated 
Middle Rhine; and the remainder of the course, to its several mouths, 
the Lower Rhine. ¥ 
Upper Rhine—The river originates in three branches in 
elevated chain of the Alps which runs eastward from the mountai 
road of St.-Gothard through the Grisons. The most eastern o th 
three branches, the Vorder-Rhein (Fore-Rhine), is considered 
principal. It rises in two small lakes, situated on the eastern decli 
of Mount Badus, belonging to the St.-Gothard group, about 7500 fe 
above the sea-level. It runs in a ravine like a torrent, and abot 
12 miles from its source, at Dissentis, where it is met by the second 
branch, the Mittel (Middle) Rhein, it is hardly more than 3600 
above the sea. It continues its course for about 40 miles more in 
east by north direction, to Reichenau and Coire, At Reichenau 
waters are increased by the third branch, called the Hinter 
Rhein, and at Coire it is nearly 250 feet wide, its waters having 
increased by numerous small tributaries. From Coire downwards { 
is navigated by small fiat river-boats, and it begins to run th 
valley from one to two miles wide, in a nearly northern 
towards the Boden See, or Lake of Constanz. This valley is x 
50 miles long. About 20 miles north from Coire two mountains 
close up to the banks of the river, so as not to leave even space 
road. The eastern is called the Fiischerberg, and the western 
Schollberg. Their declivities along the river are extremely steep, 
there is reason to suppose that the two mountains at some 
time formed one mass, and that the course of the river was 
from what it is at present. In fact a low tract of alluvial 
extends south of the Rchollberg westward to the small town of § 
in St.-Gallen, and thence to the Lake of Wallenstadt. Between 
lake and that of Ziirich there is also a broad tract of level all 
ground, in which the Linth Canal has been made. As the 
between the present course of the Rhine’and the Lake of Wa 
is little more than 20 feet above the level of the river, it is 5 
that the Rhine formerly took its course through this low grout 
passing through the lakes of Wallenstadt and Ziirich, followed the 
course of the Limmat, which joins the Aar a little below the mouth of 
the Reuss. When the Rhine is unusually swollen there is some | 
of its returning to this its supposed ancient bed. In 1817 and | 
the danger was only averted by the great efforts of the inhabitants 
the adjacent places. North of the narrow passage between 
Schollberg and Fiischerberg the valley is much wider, and here 
river constitutes the boundary-line between Austria and Switzerland. — 
Where the river enters the Boden-See it runs through a swampy tract 
of small extent. The river issues from the lake at Constanz, which — 
is 1344 feet above the sea-level, and flowing in a western direction 
for a few miles, enters the Unter-See (Lower Lake), which is about 
30 feet lower than the Boden-See. In this tract, and as far as Schaff- 
hausen, the Rhine is navigable for large boats, but below the last- 
mentioned place its waters rush over a rock, which is between 65 and 
70 feet high, and this waterfall is called the cataract of Schaffhausen 
or Laufen, The last name is derived from that of a castle which is — 
contiguous to the waterfall. At Schaffhausen the surface of the > 
is 1260 feet above the sea-level, Below this cataract the course of the 
river is very tortuous, between mountains and high hills, but its 
general direction is toward the west, Nearly 50 miles below Schaff- 
hausen the navigation is again interrupted by a cataract, at the town — 
of Laufenburg, where the bed is narrowed by projecting rocks to 
about 50 feet. At this point goods must be unshipped, and the barges _ 
descend the river by means of ropes. The last and least impediment 
to navigation in the Upper Rhine occurs near Rheinfelden, 
10 miles below Laufenburg, where a rapid of some length oce 
which does not stop the navigation, but is fatal to many boats which 
navigate this part of the river. It is called the Héllenhacken (Hook — 
of Hell). Below this rapid the river is only 850 feet above the sea ; 
and at Basel only 800 feet. wg 7 
Numerous tributaries join the Rhine in its upper course iy: 
Basel, but none of them is navigable or otherwise important with 
= Ss of are we ae ops its feeders the Reuss and the 
mmat, brings into the Rhine the drainage of the ter of 
Switzerland. [Aarcav.] ey pag wt (a 
Middle Rhine.—At Basel, where this division of the river begins, it 
has entirely left the mountain region of the Alps and Jura Mountains, 
and at the same time it changes its western into a north-north-eastern — 
and northern course, It flows in a valley from 40 to 50 miles wide, 
extending between the Black Forest (Schwarzwald) and the mo! I 
coaneclall with it on the east, on the one side, and the Vosges a 
their nort}ern prolongation the Hardt Mountains on the west, from 
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Basel to Mainz, a distance of nearly 200 miles. At Mainz the surface 
of the river is only 274 feet above the sea. Between Basel and 
Strasbourg, a distance of ss ecg ta miles, the fall of the river is 
not less than 347 feet, or 44 per mile. Accordingly the current is 
very rapid, and in addition to this the wide bed of the river contains 
numerous sand-banks and small islands, which are subject to sudden 
and freq! in their form and position, so that navigation in 
this part of the Rhine is dangerous and therefore limited. Between 


50 miles distant from one another, the islands increase in size, and 
are less subject to change. Few islands occur north of Germersheim, 
and the river flows slowly, making’ large bends, The largest kind of 
and Mainz are of 100 tons burden, 


een Mainz and Bonn the Rhine runs between two mountain 
regions in a narrow valley. This valley, which contains some of the 
most picturesque on the continent of Europe, is in some parts 
80 narrow, that there is hardly level space for a road between 
‘mountains and the banks of the river. The hills along the banks 
stream contain extensive vineyards, the uce of which is 
over Europe under the name of Rhenish wines. At Bingin 
rocks crosses the river, and h the Prussian govern- 
lessened the danger by blasting some of the rocks, 
nor steam-boats can pass by night or in foggy weather. 
farther down, there is a group of rocks, and opposite 
ige. At Cologne the river is only 110 feet above 
The ascent by barges is very tedious. 
joi e in its middle course. Those 
into it from the west have a short course, and are not 
exception of the Moselle, which rises on the western 
north-west, and then north, but 


th 
Coblenz. [Mosrettr.] The lower 
course lies in a deep of moderate width, inclosed by 
mountains, the slopes of which are covered with extensive 
luce the Moselle wine. 

rivers which join the Rhine in its middle 
much greater. The most southern is the 
48° N. lat., in the mountainous tracts b 
called the Rauhe Alp is connected with the Blac 
a course of about 170 miles falls into the Rhine at 
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— ee aiid tan in 
undary hemia, where it 
in two branches, of which the northern is called the White 
— The — branches unite about 

ulmbach, begin to change their 
Not far from Bamberg the river is 
by its only navigable affluent, the Rednitz : it then flows west 
north to Schweinfurt, whence it again runs south to Markbreit, 
north-north-west to Gemiinden. From 
a wide sweep, 
mountain region of the At Hanau it turns 
near Frankfort in tbat direction, joins the 
Though its sources are only about 150 miles from its mouth, 
the whole course 360 miles, owing to the numerous large 
barges ascend above the mouth of the Rednitz, more 
from its mouth ; from Kitsingen downwards, it is 


was cut the ex-king Ludwig of 
the banks of the Rednitz and those 
ube, This canal establishes a water 
between the North Sea and the Black Sea. 
north the Rhine is joined by the Zahn, which falls into it 
the mouth of the Moselle at Niederlahnstein : it flows 
140 miles, and is navigable for moderate-sized river boats to 
miles from its mouth. It traverses a very hilly 
river Sieg, which falls into the Rhine below Bonn, 
about 70 miles, and is navigable to Siegburg, which is about 
NSBERG. 


miles from its mouth. [Ar 
— to its mouths, a distance of about 
course of the Rhine is through a low level country, 
@ western ely the hills of the Sauerland are near 
eastern bank, between Cologne and Diisseldorf. The current is 
extremely gentle, as the whole fall does not amount to much more 
than four inches per mile, the surface at Cologne being, as already 
feet above the sea-level. From this town down- 
wards the ia navigated by sew going ships, many of which are 

Cologne. [Corocre. 


built in the ship- 
200 hee foe its mouth, and soon after it has entered 
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about one-half of which has been made navigable for barges by the 
construction of several locks, and the Lippe, which is somewhat 
more than 100 miles long, and is navigated from Lippstadt by small 
river-boats, and from Liinen by large ones. ~ ¥ 

Near the village of Pannerden, which is within the territories of 
Holland, the Rhine divides into two arms, of which the southern is 
ealled the Waal, and the northern preserves the name of Rhine. 
Nearly two-thirds of the volume of water run into the Waal, which 
is more than 210 yards wide, while the Rhine is only 114 yards wide. 
The Waal runs westward, and the Rhine north-north-west. The 
Rhine divides again about 12 miles lower down, above Arnheim, into 
the Yssel, which runs to the north, and the Rhine, which turns off to 
the west, The Yssel was originally a canal, cut by Drusus, to unite 
the Rhine with the river which is now called Oude (Old) Yssel. It 
falls into the Zuider-Zee, The Rhine running westward divides for 
the third time about 30 miles lower down, at Wyck. The southern 
arm is called the Leck, and the northern goes by the name of 
Kromme-Rhyn (Crooked Rhine): the Leck is the larger river. The 
Crooked Rhine runs north-west to Utrecht, where it divides for the 
fourth and last time. The arm which runs northward is called the 
Vecht, and falls into the Zuider-Zee; the other, whose name is 
changed into that of Oude-Ryn (Old Rhine), continues westward 
through the marshes of Holland, where the waters are used for 
feeding numerous small canals. It passes through Leyden, and 
formerly did not reach the sea, being prevented by some sandy dunes 
which line the shores of this part of Holland; but in 1807 a canal 
was made through them, poets the river now discharges a small 
quantity of water into the sea at Katwyck, north-west of Leyden. 
[Hottanp.] 

The Leck, or middle branch of the Rhine, was originally also a canal, 
made by the Roman general Corbu!o; and it existed as such to a.D. 
839, when the bed was greatly enlarged by an inundation, and thus 
it became the principal river, and the true Rhine was reduced to 
insignificance. It runs from Wyck by Duurstede westward for about 
50 miles, and enters an arm of the Meuse that runs along the north 
shore of the island of Yaselmonde, [Mxzvsz.] The Waal runs about 
80 miles from Pannerden to Gorkum, where it flows into the Maas. 
A branch of the Meuse, called the West Kil, leaves the main stream 
a few miles below its junction with the Waal. After flowing through 
the Bies-Bosch [Hottanp] it runs west, and takes the name of 
Hollands-Diep, which divides into two, the arms that inclose the island 
of Over-Flackee. [Meuse.] The whole country between the arms of 
the Rhine is intersected by numerous canals, most of which serve for 
the purpose of internal navigation, though only for small boats. The 
whole course of the Rhine amounts to about 870 miles, of which 
about 570 miles, from Basel to its mouths, are navigable. 

The delta of the Rhine is bounded on the east by the Yasel, on the 
south by the Waal and the Maas, and on the other sides by the North 
Sea and the Zuider-Zee : it comprehends the whole of the three Dutch 
provinces of North and South Holland and Utrecht, and nearly two- 
thirds of Guelderland, The whole extent of the low country near the 
mouths of the Rhine is nearly 5000 square miles. All this country 
would occasionally be covered with the inundations of the river, or by 
the sea, if it were not protected by embankments, The river embank- 
ments begin at Wesel, in the Prussian province of Diisseldorf, and 
extend on both sides of the different arms of the Rhine to the sea, 
These embankments are generally from 25 to 30 feet above the lowest 
level of the river. In the basin of the Rhine the winter usually lasts 
from six weeks to two months, during which time the river is covered 
with ice, and the snow accumulates in the adjacent countries. If the 
snow has fallen in greater quantities than usual, and is suddenly 
dissolved by warm rains, the river in a short time swells to an extra- 
ordinary height, and lays the contiguous lowlands.under water, No 
—— these lowlands is more subject to such inundations than the 

we, or that tract which extends between the Rhine and Leck on 
the north and the Waal on the south. When such inundations take 
place they are always attended with great loss of property, and some- 
times of life. The basin of the Rhine is estimated at about 80,000 
square miles, of which about 13,000 miles are assigned to the upper, 
40,000 miles to the middle, and 27,000 miles to the lower basin of 
the Rhine, . 

Ancient writers differ respecting the number of mouths by which 
the Rhine falls into the ocean. Cmsar says that there are several, but 
Virgil (‘ A2n.,’ viii. 727), Asinius (Strab., iv. p. 193), and Tacitus 
(‘ Ann.,’ ii. 6) speak only of two; of which, according to Tacitus, the 
western is called Vahalis till its union with the Mosa, when it takes 
the name of the latter river, while the eastern, which forms the 
bo’ between Gaul and Germany, preserves the name of Rhine. 
Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ iv. 29), Ptolemaus (ii. 9), and other writers say 
that the Rhine falls into the sea by three mouths, of which the eastern, 
according to Pliny, was called Flevum, and the western, formed by 
the union with the Mosa, Helium; while the middle one, which was 
only a stream of moderate size, retained the name of Rhine, The 
channel called Flevum is sup to have been formed by the canal 
which Drusus dug to connect the Rhine with the Isala (Yssel), and by 
means of which he and Germanicus sailed to the ocean, (Suet., 
‘Cland.,’c. i; Tac., ‘Ann.,’ ii. 8.) The Isala, increased by the waters of 
the Rhine, flowed northward into a great lake called Flevo, on issuing 
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lower basin, amounting to about five degrees, is com- 
greater elevation of the upper basin. Thus the plains 
which are about 1400 feet high, resemble in climate 
ntries which lie between 51° and 52 ea 2 The countries 
le basin, being leas elevated in proportion, enjoy 4 some- 
than the plains of Switzerland and the lowlands 
of the Rhine. 
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canals with the Sadne and Rhéne, the 
Danube. A very important trade in 
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tural products, is carried on by the Rhine and its chief 


ton. 


is navigated by steam-boats belonging to several companies, and 
many steam-tugs and colliers, which ae with coals between the Ruhr 
the principal towns on the Rhine. 
railway rons down the right bank of the Rhine from Basel 
Comm Freiburg, Carlsruhe, and Darmstadt to Frankfurt-am-Mayn 
and Wiesbaden. The line is to be continued from Frankfurt to 
At Frankfurt this trunk line is joined by the Cassel railway, 
¥ is connected by the Thuringian and aeneien lines with 
central and northern Germany, and by the Wurzburg line with the 
Bavarian railways, At Bruchsal, a little north of Carlsruhe, it is joined 
by a branch line with the Wiirtemburg railway system. A French 
railway runs down the left bank of the Rhine from Basel to Strasbourg, 
whence a line runs to Paris, Farther down a line, in connection with 
the Paris-Strasbourg line, skirts the left bank of the Rhine from Spires 
to Mayence. In the Prussian territories a railway joins Bonn to 
whence « short line running west connects the Rhine with 
the on railways. From Deutz, opposite Cologne, a railway runs 
right bank of the river to Duisburg, whence it turns east- 
connecting the Rhine with the Hanoverian and Prussian lines, 
The Rhine is crossed by pontoon bridges, or bridges of boats, only 
at Cologne, Mayence, Mannheim, and a few other places; and the, 
railways that ekirt its banks have as yet no point of junction. An 
iron bridge is about to be constructed over the river from the 
Frankenplatz in Cologne to the wharf near the railway terminus at 
Deuts. It will rest on three massive piers and two abutments, leaving 
four openings for the paeeage of the water each 313 feet in span. 
There is to be no opening in the arches, their height above the water 
eosbotionly to admit vessele to pass. The bridge is to be divided 
loo linally into two equal divisions, one for the ¢ of trains 
and the other for general traffic and use. The height of the bridge 
ie to be grester than the level of the railroads on either side of the 
river, in order vot to impede the navigation; but at each end a move- 
able will be constructed, with powerful machinery for raising 
and lowering it with a whole train to the levels of the two railroads 
respectively, eo that there will be no necessity to unload or change 


RIO is a Datch settlement, on the island of Bintang, which lies 
te Cape Romania, one of the promontories with which the 
peninsula termiuates on the south. The island of Bintang is a 

little larger than that of Singapore, and contains about 300 square 
miles, with a population of about 13,000, The Dutch first established 
themeeltes bere in 1785, and in 1818, after Java, Malacca, and the 
other Dutch colonies bad been restored, the Dutch government took 
a of the town of Rhio in order to secure the Malacca trade ; 

the foundation of the town of Singapore and the rapid growth of 
that Britich colony has frustrated their design ; yet Rhio is a thriving 
place. A large quantity of gum and terra japonica is exported. The 
town and fortress of Rio is situated on the south-west coast of the 


island, at the entrance of a wide inlet, called the bay of Tanjong 

The harbour is good and safe, but ita entrance is revdered 
it and dangerous by a number of small rocky islands. Rhio is 
50’ N. int, 104° 25" E. long. 
RHODE ISLAND, one of the United States of North America, lies | 
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between 41° 18’ and 42° 2’ N. lat., 71° 6’ and 71° 58’ W, a he 
Block Island, which lies between 41° 6’ and 41° 15! N, ; 
state is bounded EB, and N. by Massachusetts ; W. by Connecticut; and 
8. by the Atlantic Ocean. The area is about 1200 square miles, The 
population in 1850 was 147,545 (of whom 3670 were free coloured 
persons), or 12295 to the square mile, Rbode Island is the smallest 
state in the Union, but with the exception of the most 
densely peopled, The inhabitants being all free, the federal 
sentative population is the same as the entire population 
according to the present ratio of representation entitles 
send two representatives to Co To the Senate, 
the other states, Rhode Island sends two representatives, 
Surface, Hydrography, Communications.—The 
state lies to the west and north-west of 
prehends about 900 square miles; a small 
Narragansett Bay; and the rest is com 
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name 
state, is the belong The 
part of it is in 41° 32’ N. lat., 71° 15’ W. long. Its length is 
15 miles from north to south, with an average width 
miles. This island is the most fertile part of the state; the 
suitable either for tillage or grazing, and is well cultivated ; and 
climate is so temperate and healthy, that the island is 
for the inhabitants of the southern and central states 
months, and for invalids at all seasons, Near to 
Canonicut Island, which is seven miles long and one mile broad, 
has some beautiful scenery. Prudence Island higher 7 
partly between Rhode and Canonicut Islands, is a little less than the 
latter. The only other island eoasicing c ck 
Island, which lies about 12 miles S.W. from Point Judith on the 
land; it is about 8 miles long, and from 2 to 4 miles broad; 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen: the population of Block 
1850 was 1262, 

Narragansett Bay, which intersects a large portion of the 
about 30 miles long from Point Judith, on the south, to 
Point, and about 10 miles wide, The entrance extends 
Judith on the west to Point Seaconet on the east. The ba: 
safe road during the north-west storms, is navigable in 
contains several excellent harbours, and has many points suitable 
defence, which have been strongly fortified. Newport Harbour in the 
channel between Rhode and Canonicut Islands, is one of the finest in 


America, 
The surface of the continental of Rhode Island is 
N : } 
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hilly and broken, but the hills nowhere attain a 
about 300 feet above the level of the sea, Along gs 
and on the islands, the surface is level or slightly un pe ten 
The rivers of this state are not more than 50 or 60 miles long, and 
have but an inconsiderable quantity of water. They are therefore 
little value for navigation, but having generally a fall, — 
they afford a large amount of mechanical power, and work numerous — 
mills, The Pawcatuck, which in the lower part of its course forms the 
boundary between this state and Connecticut, is navigable for about 
six miles. The Pawtucket, the principal river in the state, rises in 
Massachusetts, where it is called the Blackstone River ; traverses the 
north-eastern part of Rhode Island; and falls into Providence River 
about a mile below Providence city. At Pawtucket village, four miles 
from its mouth, there are falls of about 50 feet, below which the river 
is known as the Seekonk; it is navigable up to the falls, The Provi- 
dence, formed by the union of the Wanasquiatucket and the Mohasuck, — 
opens into the north-western arm of Narragansett Bay: it is navigable — 
for vessels of 900 tons burden up to Providence city. The Pawtuxet — 
falls into the Providence about three miles below Providence city. 
The Blackstone Canal, uniting Providence with Worcester in 
Massachusetts, is the only canal which in part to this state: — 
about 16 miles of it is in Rhode Island, the cbief part, 47 miles, being 
in Massachusetts, Only one railway, the Providence and S' 
50 miles long, is exclusively a Rhode Island line, but portions of line 
belonging to other states lie within the boundaries of this state. = 
Geology, Soil, Climate.—That portion of the state which lies west of — 
Narragansett Bay is occupied almost exclusively by eruptive and 
metamorphic rocks. The part east of the bay belongs to the Carboni- 
ferous system. The state is not rich in minerals. Iron-ore is found — 
in various places, but it is not much worked, Coal is found, but it is 
an anthracite of evapo, Berge and it is likewise little worked. 
Some copper-ore is said to have been found. Serpentine is abundant. 
Limestone is obtained in great quantities in the north-eastern part of 
the state; also marble of good quality. Freestone is extensively 
quarried, : ie 
The soil is generally thin, On the mainland it is mostly a 
loam, which with careful culture is tolerably fertile: on the rhe = 
is slaty, but productive. The climate is temperate but changeable. 
On the whole it is said very much to resemble that of England, and it 
is generally very healthy. In places, as at Newport, which is a favourite 
resort of invalids, it is milder in the winter and cooler in the summer — 
than in any other part of New England. : ral WAY 
Productions, Manufactures, Commerce:-—Grain is grown in consider- 
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but the soil is for the most part better fitted for 
for the plough. The cereals chiefly cultivated are 
oats; a good deal of rye and barley is also grown; wheat 
are little cultivated. Potatoes and other vegetables 
of excellent quality. A considerable 
also grown. In the low districts extensive pine 
there are large quantities of oak, chestnut, and 
no extensive forests. 
sheep are raised in great numbers on the islands and on 
coasts of Narragansett Bay. Horses are numerous, and there are 
i Butter and cheese are largely made; and a good 
sent to —— The rivers, Narragansett Bay, and 
the state are extensive, yer is the 


is the princi 
ecsmardinade on 


Island is now very small, 
than one-tenth of what it was fifty years back : 
1805 the exports of the state amounted to 2,572,049 dollars, while 
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trade. In 

1853 there were 11 vessels, of the aggregate burden of 3170 tons, 
built in the state, of which 6 were ships and 5 scliooners. 

— ee into Ther as 

ve which, Providence, isto t 

Greenwich, South wn gwar capitals of the 

state; the m of assembly being held at each 


of the navi 
miles from the sea, and 394 miles N.E. from Wash- 
: population 41,513. The 
of the river, and the two parts are 
so pg sender eafe and convenient, but some- 

esacls of 900 tons burden can lie 
of wood, but many are 


of granite; the two halls of Brown university, of brick; the athenwum ; 
the museum ; What-Cheer building ; the Dexter asylum, for the 
Providence ; Butler hospital for the insane ; the Friends 
St. John’s, St. Peter's, Grace, and 
some other of the churches are handsome bui Brown University, 
ly founded at Warren in 1764, but removed to Providence 
1770, is chiefly the direction of the Baptists. It has 11 in- 
252 students, and a library of 32,000 volumes. There are 
blic schools, and three or four libraries belonging to literary 
Providence is a place of great manufacturing industry. 
avy are large cotton- and woollen-factories, oe a ofan 
water-power ; extensive bleaching establishments, dye-houses, 
iron-fi machine-shops, 


i 
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brass-foundries, establishments for 
in tin, sheet-iron, copper, brass, &c. ; marble-works, grist- and 
houses, carriage manufactories, numerous jewellers’ 
and shops; besides boot, hat, soap, and several smaller 
manufactories, But the commercial is greater than the manufacturing 
trade, like that of the state 
trade is extensive; and the 
whale, mackerel fisheries afford considerable employment. 
The transit and retail trades are also very extensive. The city pos- 
sesses great railway facilities, and constant communication by steam- 
vessels is maintained with Boston and New York. There are 26 banks 
ity. Providence was founded by Roger Williams in 1637. 
Newport, the town next in i to Providence, is situated at 
south end of the island of Rhode Island, in 41° 29’ N. lat., 71° 18’ 
+ long., 30 miles 8. from Providence : population 9563. The situa- 
tion is very beautiful ; the town is built in the form of an irregular 
semicircle around the harbour, which is one of the finest in the United 
States, It a state-house, custom-house, market-house, 12 
churches, several schools, an athenwum, and other public buildings, 


There are cotton and woollen factories. The commerce of the 
ra a formerly. 7 of the inhabitants are in 
consting trade and and cod fisheries, The harbour 


which can accommodate vessels of the largest size, is defended by two 
strong forts. The beauty of the situation and the salubrity of the 
climate have rendered Newport a fashionable bathing-place, and 
extensive hotels, &c., afford ample accommodation for visitors. 

Bristol, on the east. side of Narragansett Bay, 20 miles S, by E. from 
Providence, population 4616, contains a state-house, churches, schools, 
&e.; has a good harbour, and is much engaged in the coasting trade 
and fisheries. 

East Greenwich, on the western branch of Narragansett Bay, 15 
miles 8. by W. from Providence, population 2358, has some cotton 
and woollen-factories, and many of the inhabitants are engaged in the 
coasting trade and fisheries, 

South Kingston, on the west side of Narragansett Bay, 33 miles 
8. by W. from Providence, population 3807, who are chiefly engaged 
in the woollen manufacture, in the coasting trade or in the fisheries. 

Burrillwille, on a branch of the Blackstone river, 20 miles W.N.W. 
from Providence, population 3538, has extensive water-power, which 
is applied to the working of several large factories. Coventry, on a 
branch of the Pawtuxet, 14 miles 8.W. from Providence, population 
3620, is another busy manufacturing town. Pawtucket, on both sides 
of the Pawtucket River, 4 miles N. from Providence, population about 
7000, is next to Providence the chief seat of the cotton manufacture 
of the state. The village contains 12 cotton-factories and 3 3 
also 7 churches. Scituate, on the Pawtuxet River, 12 miles W.S.W. 
from Providence, population 4582, has several cotton-mills; in the 
neighbourhood are extensive freestone quarries. Tiverton, on the east 
side of Narragansett Bay, 20 miles S.E. from Providence, population 
4699, has numerous factories chiefly of cotton goods, and a considerable 


coasting 

Government, History, &c.—The constitution of 1663, under which 
Rhode Island was governed for nearly two centuries, was in 1844 
superseded by a new one. By this the right of voting is vested in 
every male citizen of the United States (not being a Narragansett 
Indian) who has resided for 12 months in the state, and for 6 months 
in the town or city for which he claims to vote, he owning real estate 
in such town or city worth 134 dollars above all incumbrances, or a 
clear yearly value of 7 dollars; and every such elector is capable of 
holding any office for which he is qualified to vote, The legislative 
body, styled the General Assembly, consists of a Senate of one member 
for each of the 31 towns [townships] or cities ; and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 72 members. The senators and representatives, as well 
as the governor of the state, are elected annually. ‘The state has no 
(admitted) public debt, The total revenue of the state for the year 
ending April 30, 1854, exclusive of the balance from the previous 
year, was 136,150 dollars; the total expenditure for the same period 
was 116,348 dollars, The state militia is composed of 15,969 men, of 
whom 111 were commissioned officers. For educational pur the 
state has a permanent school fund, the interest of which, with that of 
the deposit fund, and the proceeds of the militia commutation tax in 
each town, are applied to the support of public schools. The number 
of school districts is 379; the number of scholars in 1853 was 25,905, 
of whom 14,086 were males and 11,819 females. The only college in 
the state is that at Providence, already noticed. A state normal school 
was established by the legislature in 1854. 

The first white settler on Rhode Island was the celebrated 
Williams, who, in consequence of the severity of the laws against 
non-conformists, fled from England to North America, where he 
arrived on the 5th of February 1631, Williams soon began to preach 
at Boston, and afterwards at Salem (where he became pastor of a 
church), in favour of unlimited religious toleration, extended not 
merely to every sect of Christians, but to Jews, Mohammedans, 
heathens, and infidele. This extent of toleration was not approved of 
by the New England churches, and Williams, after some years of con- 
troversy and persecution, during which he was more than once obliged 
to withdraw for awhile from Salem, was eventually banished from the 
colony. Having refused to submit to the orders of the general court, 
and there being evident danger of the infection of bis opinions spread- 
ing very widely, it was resolved to send him to England in a ship then 
ready to sail. A pinnace was sent to bring him to Boston to embark, 
but he had fled. It was the depth of winter (January, 1636). “For 
fourteen weeks he was sorely tossed in a bitter season, not knowing 
what bread or bed did mean.” He wandered towards Narragansett 
Bay, and was welcomed by the Indians, whose language he had learned. 
In June 1686, with five companions, he founded his little settlement at 
the mouth of the Seekonk River. He named the place Providence, 
as an acknowledgment “of God’s merciful providence to me in my 
distress, I desired,” he said, ‘‘it might be for a shelter for persons 
distressed for conscience.” On the 24th of March, 1638, the chiefs of 
the Narragansetts, to whom the territory belonged, made over to him 
a — domain. This was the foundation of the state of Rhode 
Island, which was then called Provid Plantati 

A sect of violent Antinomian Calvinists had sprung up in Massa- 
chusetts, who became offensive to the government, and its leaders 
were sentenced to banishment: they were welcomed by Roger 
Williatns, and through his influence and that of Sir Henry Vane, who 
was then residing in Massachusetts, they obtained from the Nurra- 
gansetts the island of Rhode Island; and the colony of Rhode Islan 
was thus founded, : 
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vidence tations and Rhode Island, excluded | From this time the prosperity of the city began to decline, > Her. 
Fig Saat Union, aes h wal maintaining madpenhe recently-acquired continental possessions resisted her sway, and in 


existence without the powerful protection of the mother country ; 
and in 1643 Roger Williams ae chosen to conduct a mission to 
England for the purpose of obtaining a charter. The affairs of the 
American colonies were at this time under the control of the Earl of 
Warwick as governor-in-chief, assisted by a council of five peers and 
twelve commoners, Sir Henry Vane was one of these commoners ; 
and chiefly h his influence a charter was granted, dated 
March 14, 1644, by which the two colonies were incorporated under 
the title of Rhode Jeland and Providence Plantations. A new charter 
was granted by the ministers of Charles II. in 1663, which continued 
to be the constitation of Rhode Island till 1844. ; 

The colony of Rhode Island took part with the other colonies of 
North in the resistance to the attempts of the English govern- 
ment to impose the Stamp Act of 1765, and the subsequent measures 
which led to the declaration of independence. But to the federal 
constitution she offered a strenuous resistance : Rhode Island was in 
fact the last of the original colonies to give in her adherence to that 
measure, having delayed her signature to it till May 1790. 

The only subsequent event in the general history of the state was 
the effort made by a section of the citizens in 1840 to subvert by force 
the constitution of 1663, in order to adopt one of a more democratic 
form. In 1841 the suffrage party, as it called itself, rose in arms 
under one Thomas N. Dorr, whom they had elected as governor and 
general. A regular ‘suffrage government’ was organised at Providence, 
while the constitutional ov legal government was carried on at New- 
port. A convention called by the general assembly framed a new 
constitution, which was accepted by a majority of the people; but in 
consequence of the disturbed state of the country it could not be 
organised. In 1842 Dorr failed in an attempt to seize the state 
arsenal, and subsequently his forces were defeated at Chepachet and 
himself captured. The general assembly now appointed another 
convention for the framing of a constitution which should be accept- 
able to all parties, and after some little delay the suffrage party gave 
im their aquiescence. A new constitution was accordingly drawn up 
and adopted, and peace was restored. Dorr remained in prison for 
some years, but was eventually released. 

(Bancroft, History of the United States ; Statistical Gazetteer of the 
United States ; Lippincott, New and Complete Gazetteer ; Seventh Census 
of the United States ; Marcou, Geological Map of the United States ; 
American Almanac, 1855.) 

RHODES, an island off the coast of Caria in Asia Minor, opposite 
to Cape Volpe, between the gulfs of Syme and Macri. The harbour 
of the city of Rhodes is in 36° 26’ N. lat., 28° 12’ E. long. 

Rhodes was inhabited in very early times, and had acquired 
considerable eminence several centuries before the Christian era. 
Previous to the first Olympiad 3.c. 776, the Rhodians had. already 
manifested a d ition for maritime and commercial enterprise, 
which subsequently more fully developed itself. They founded the 
colonies of Rbodé in Iberia, Gela in Sicily [Gri], Parthenope among 
the Osci in Italy ; and nearer home, Corydalla and Phaselis in Lycia, 
and Soli in Cilicia. About B.c. 660, the ancient kingly form of govern- 
ment which prevailed in the island, as in other Dorian states, was 
abolished, and magistrates, called Prytanes, probably substituted. In 
ac. 408, the city of Rhodes was founded, by collecting into one spot 
the inhabitants of Lindus, Idlysus, and Camirus; and from this time 
the history of the city is identical with the history of the island. In 
2c. 357 Rhodes reverted for a short time to the dominion of Athens, 
against which state it soon after formed a Jeague with Cos, Chios, and 
Byzantiom. It submitted, like the rest of Greece, to Alexander; but 
having taken a very decided stand, and courageously struggled through 
the conflicts which took place after Alexander's death, Rhodes became 
the mistress of the Mediterrancan. 

The celebrated Colossus of Rhodes was made about z.c. 300. It 
was begun by Chares, a pupil of Lysippus, and completed by Laches, 
Tt was formed of brass; the height is said to have been 70 cubits; 
the thumb was so large that few men could span it; 12 years were 
aps yo in making it. The notion that its legs rested one on each 
side of the harbour at Rhodes does not seem to be supported by any 
pes pare Og modern travellers do not agree as to itssite. After 

had stood 56 y it was thrown down by an earthquake, by 
which the buildings of the city suffered very much. Such was the 
commercial im nee of on this occasion the great 

5 fips with a haga in the gesnibownce of their 
presents its losses, came forward with ready zeal to serve 
nage mak rotected the seas pirates and extended 
mercantile communication. The Rhod (B.0. 219), assisted by 
Prusias, of Bithynia, compelled the Byzantines to remit the duty 
which they had been in the habit of exacting from corn ships that 
through the Bosporvs, and shortly afterwards they protected 
against Mithridates 1V., king of Pontus. 


es joined Attalus, king of Pergamus, in his war against 
ny Aes king of Macedon. Phe Romans entered into an alliance 
i) 


powers against Philip. After the defeat of Philip at 
phalm, nc, 197, the Rhodians joined Romo in a war vith 
Antiochus, in which their navy was of great service. In gratitude to 
their new allies, the Romans gave them portions of Caria and Lycia. 


their struggles appealing from time to time to the Roman's gave. 
that body an opportunity of practising their usual policy of inter- 
ference. In the Mithridatic war the Rhodians gave a aid to. 
the Romans by sea, and were in consequence attacked by the 
Pontus with a great armament, which they defeated. In requital for 
their fidelity, Sulla at the close of the war confirmed their pte 
Vespasian incorporated this island in a Provincia Insularum, of 
it was probably the seat of government. Here the ancient history of 
Rhodes ceases. 

The code of laws enacted by the Rhodians in to their 


states ( ny 145 tt 2) De 


the same architect who built the Pireus at Athens, was 
symmetrical, as much, Aristides remarks in his “(Rhodian 
if it had been one house, The streets were wide and of unbroken 
length, and the fortifications, strengthened at intervals with 
towers, did not appear, as in other cities, detached from the buildings 
which they inclosed, but by their boldness and decision of outline 
heightened the unity and connection of the groups of architecture 


afterwards 
bemae to Rome, was The coins 
of Rhodes are numerous and of good workmanship. ~ yond 

In the reign of Heraclius (a.D. 616), Rhodes is mentioned among the 


the numerical superiority of the infidels of little avail, by their better 
organisation in the field, more efficient weapons and armour, 
incredible valour. In 1344, in the grand-mastership of Helcon de 
Villeneuve, they attacked and took Smyrna, which they maintained 
as an outpost. About 50 years later the order inal ( 
check the increasing power of Bajazet, and sustained a severe at 
the fatal battle of Nicopolis. In 1401 Tamerlane deprived them of 
Smyrna. In 1480 Mahomet II. laid siege to Rhodes, and, notwith- 
standing the immense force of artillery employed against it, could not 
take the place. - The last and most ate siege of Rhodes was 
June, 1522, by the Turks, conducted by their sultan Solyman II. The 
princes of Christendom, thinking probably that it was ho to 
attempt the defence of so distant an outpost, abandoned to its 
fate, and its gallant inhabitants held out till they were nearly buried 
in the ruins of their fortifications. Their grand-master, Vi de 
Lisle Adam, entered into a capitulation in December the same year, 
and evacuated Rhodes on honourable terms, retiring with his 
to the island of Malta, The island of Rhodes has ever since 
a province of the Turkish empire. , 
The greatest length of Rhodes, from north to south, is about 
86 miles, and its breadth 18 miles. “The air is mild and healthy, and 
fragrant from the number of orange and citron groves and of aromatic 
herbs. The soil is fertile, producing figs, and corn, The 
porviston has been variously estimated at oa 20,000 to 40,000, 
e inhabitants are governed by a bey, who holds his. office for life. 
The bey farms the revenues and pays an annual sum of half a million 
of piastres every year to the Porte, besides fitting out a frigate every 
te ving 3 years. Ship-building is the chief employment of the 
Homer mentions three cities of Rhodes—Lindus, Camirus, and 
Ialyesus, These were the three most ancient Doric cities in the 
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island which flourished long before the foundation of Rhodes. Pre- 
vious to this event which took place in B.c. 408, Lindus, like the other 
cities, was a small independent state; a great part of its population 
was removed to the new city, and the town lost its political but not 
its religious importance. It continued famous for its two ancient 
sanctuaries, one of Athena, said to have been built by Danaus or his 
daughters on their flight from Egypt; the other of Hercules, the 
worship in which was conducted in vituperative language. Lindus 
contained several of the paintings of Parrhasius. It was the birth- 
place of Cleobulus, one of the seven sages of Greece, whose song of 
the swallow (which the Lindian boys used to sing in spring), has 
been by Atheneus. The site is still marked by a town 


facade excavated in the rock. The harbour of Lindos is frequented 
garbage ; the vicinity of the town produces wine and figs, but 


here are some more 
ights of Rhodes, probably 
from Yo other ancient remains 
of Camirus have been discovered. 
Talyssus was situated less than a mile S.W. of the city of Rhodes. 
It was a mere village in the time of Strabo; the city having decayed 
of the rise of Rhodes. The site is now marked by 
of Jaliso, about which a few ancient remains exist. 
Of the town of Rhodes on the east side and at the northern 


named the Port; the narrow quay which separates them forms a 
having on its extremity next the sea a round tower, and farther 
square one of great strength and crowned with turrets of 
at the four corners. Attached to it is a curtain, which 
with the fortification of the town within. From the other 
side of the smaller port a narrow quay juts out, on which is another 
round tower. The Turks have suffered the entrance to Mandraici to 
be so much obstructed as to impede the navigation. The buildings 
of the town exhibit a curious mixture of the European and Saracenic 


perly RODEZ, a city of France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Aveyron, 312 miles S. from Paris, is situated in 44° 21’ 5" 
+ lat., 2° 34’ 48” E.long,, at an elevation of 2073 feet above the level 
of the sea, and had 8267 inhabitants in the commune at the census 
of 1851. The town stands on a considerable eminence on the northern 
bank of the Aveyron, and nearly 500 feet above the bed of the river. 
It is surrounded by ancient walls, which have been converted into a 
walk or The streets, from the rapid slope of the 

hill on which the town is built, are steep; they are also narrow, and 
lined with ill-built wooden houses with projecting upper stories, which 
are however being gradually displaced by others of better architecture. 
There are four ‘ places,’ or squares, two of them of tolerably regular 
form. The cathedral is built in the gothic style, and dates from the 
earlier part of the 15th century, The size of the nave, the boldness 
of the vaulted roof, the beauty of the stained-glass windows, and the 


i 


of the bell-tower (to which some writers assign an elevation of 
265 English feet) render it a striking edifice. The office of 
the prefect is a modern building; the other chief public buildings 
are Jesuits’ college and the seminary for the priesthood. The 
inhabitants manufacture woollen-yarn, woollen-frieze, serges, and other 
woollen stuffs, hats, wax and other candles, and playing-cards. There 
are ards and dye-houses. The trade of the place is in manu- 
articles, in the wool grown in the neighbourhood, and in 
There are four yearly fairs. Silk-worms are rea: ed, and mules 
for the Spanish market are bred round the town. Rodez gives title 
to a bishop, whose diocese com thedepartment. It has several 
ffices, an a chamber of manufactures, an 
society, an h cabinets of natural history and of 
natural philosophy, a public library of 15,000 volumes, a deaf and 
damb Il, a theatre, and public baths, occupies the site of 
ancient Segodunum, chief town of the Ruteni, a Celtic tribe, 
whose name was afterwards given to it. 

RHONE, one of the principal rivers of France, takes its rise in 
Switzerland, in a glacier near the Furka Pass, not far from the 
St-Gothard and the source of the Rhine. It runs with a rapid course 
in a sopth-west direction through the canton of Valais, in which it 
receives many emall tributaries. After its junction with one of these, 
named the Dranse, at Martigny, it turns sharply to the north-west, 
and throws its turbid waters into the Lake of Geneva, Emerging 
from the south-western extremity of the lake is a clear blue stream, 


which however is soon defiled by the muddy current of the Arve, it 
flows south-west through a savage rocky gorge of the Jura, marking 
out the boundary between France and Savoy. In the contracted 
portion of its course the Rhéne, below Fort-del-Ecluse, disappears 
totally for above 100 yards under a ledge of the rocks, and forms the 
cascade called Perte-du-Rhéne. [Atn.] At the south-eastern angle of 
the department of Ain the Rhéne, leaving the frontier, enters the 
territory of France, and flows with a winding course, but in a general 
western direction, to the city of Lyon, where it is joined by the 
Saéne. From Lyon to the Mediterranean it runs nearly due 
south, its course still rapid, and its bed obstructed with numerous 
shifting sand-banks and gravelly islands, In France, besides the 
Sadne, it receives the Ain, the Ardéche, and the Gard on the right 
bank ; and the Istre, the Drome, and the Durance on the left bank, 
Below Lyon it passes several considerable towns—Vienne, Valence, 
Avignon, Beaucaire, Tarascon, and Arles, After its junction with the 
Saéne the Rh6ne is a noble stream: the scenery along its banks is 
generally beautiful, in parts striking, and grand. The river, which is 
of great importance in a commercial point of view, is navigated by 
numerous steamers from Lyon downwards; owing to the rapidity of 
the stream the up-navigation is rather tedious, and vessels plying on 
it must keep a constant look-out, on account of the frequent changes 
in the bed of the river from the shifting of the sands. Steamers ply 
on the river above Lyon as far as Seyssel, but not regularly. By 
means of the Sadne, which is navigated by steamers to Chalon, and by 
canals, the navigation of the Rhéne is connected with the Garonne, 
the Seine, the Loire, and the Rhine. At Arles the Rhéne divides into 
branches, which inclose the deltoid island of Camargue. The eastern 
arm, called the Grand-Rhéne, enters the Gulf of Lyon below the 
Tour-St,-Louis, where it has commenced the formation of a new delta. 
The western arm, called the Petit-Rhéne, has its mouth a little west of 
the village of Saintes-Maries. [Boucnes-pu-Raéne.] These arms are of 
little use to navigation; vessels making for the Rhéne from the Mediter- 
ranean reach the main river by the shore-lake of Berre and the 
Martigues Canal from the east, and by the Beaucaire Canal from the 
west. The whole length of the Rhéne is about 530 miles, 350 of which 
are in France. It falls 1000 feet between the Lake of Geneva and the 
sea. On its banks below Lyon are grown some of the finest wines of 
France. The Paris-Marseille railway runs along its left bank from 
Lyon to Arles. 

RHONE, a department of France, the smallest except the metro- 
politan department of Seine, is bounded N. by Sadne-et-Loire, E. by 
the department of Ain, S.E. by that of Isére, and S. and W. by that 
of Loire, Its greatest length from north to south is about 60 miles ; 
its greatest breadth is 28 miles. Its area is 1077°4 square miles, 
The population in 1841 was 500,831; in 1851 it amounted to 574,745, 
giving 533°455 inhabitants to a square mile, or 358°871 above the 
average per square mile for the whole of France. In density of 
population the department of Rhéne ranks second among the depart- 
ments of France, being surpassed only by the metropolitan department 
of Seine. ; 

The western side of the department is mountainous; the Lyonais, 
Beaujolais, and Charolais heights, which form the prolongation north- 
ward of the Cévennes, extend through it on this side from south to 
north. From a poiat in the north of the department near the town 
of Beaujeu these heights send off two offsets, one (the Maconnais 
heights) to the north-north-east, which are separated from the prin- 
cipal range by the valley of the Gréne, a feeder of the Sadne; and 
another to the south-south-east, which are separated from the principal 
range by the valley of the Azergue, another feeder of the Sadne. In 
the south of the department another offset branches off from the main 
range, from which it is separated by the valley of the Brevanne, aud 
extends north-east to the banks of the Saéne, north of Lyon; its 
extremity is known as Mont-d’Or, a name which is sometimes given to 
the whole branch. The extremity of another branch, running to the 
north-east and separated from the main range by the valley of the 
Gier, just extends into the south of the department, Some of the 
peaks are of considerable height ; the mountain of Tarare is, on the 
north side, about 2600 feet, in the centre nearly 3000 feet, and on 
the south nearly 4500 feet high. The Miconnais heights have in some 
places an elevation of above 3000 feet. The principal pass over these 
mountains is that of Tarare, where the road from Paris by Moulins 
to Lyon crosses the ridge. Southward of this are the passes through 
which run the roads from Lyon to Feurs and to St.-Etienne; north- 
ward of it the only pass in the department is that through which 
rans the road from Beaujeu to Charlieu. The road from Lyon along 
the western bank of the Rhéne runs in several places through a narrow 

between the lower slopes of the mountains and the river. 

The principal mass of the mountains is composed of granitic or 
other primary rocks. In the valley of the Gier are found the lower 
secondary formations, while the valley of the Rhéne is occupied in 
the north by secondary and in the south by tertiary formations. The 
mineral wealth of the department comprises see and coal. 
The copper-mines are at St.-Bel near Arbresle on the Brevanne, and at 
Chessy on the Azergue, Coal-mines are worked. Rock-crystal, por- 
phyry, granite, fine marble of various colours, sandstone, gypsum, 
—: and fullers’-earth, manganese, and excellent freestone, are 
found. Some particles of gold are brought down by the Rhéne, 
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There are chalybeato waters at Charbonnidres near Lyon, and at 
Neuvilleeur-Saine. 

The department is included in the basin of the Rhéne, only a small 
part of the western side being in that of the Loire. The Sadne touches 
the eastern of the department about ten miles below Micon; 
this river and the form the eastern boundary to Condrieu, 

ut to the southern extremity of the department, exoept just in 
the peighbourhood of where the d ent extends across so 
as to comprebend a of the eastern bank of both rivers, The 
affluenta of the Sedne are—the Grine, of which oaly the source and 
the upper part of the course are in this de; ent; the Ardidre ; and 
the Azergue. The Azergue receives the united streams of the Brevenne, 
or Brevanne, and its feeder the Tardine. The feeders of the Rhone 
are the Iseron, the Garon, and the Gier, of which last only the lower 

belongs to the department. Of the feeders of the Loire, the 
Berwin, the Trambouze, the Loise, and the Coize have their sources 
in this department. Of these rivers only the Sadne and the Rhéne 
are navigable. 

The canal is that of Givors, which extends along the valley of 
the Gier Rive-de-Gier to Givors. The total length of water 
communication in the department by this canal, the Sadne, and the 
RhbOne, amounts to about 80 miles The department is traversed by 
6 imperial roads ; by the railway from Paris to Marseille, which passes 
through Macon Lyon; and by the railway from Lyon to St.- 
Etienne, which is extended down the valley of the Loire to Roanne. 
From Roanne « new line is authorised to be constructed to Lyén 
through Tarare. 

The climate is healthy, but the temperature varies with the elevation 
of the surface. The surface may be estimated in round numbers at 
690,000 acres, of which about 853,000 acres are under the plough. 
The banks of the Sadne are remarkably fertile, and much wheat is 
grown there. The grain harvest is abundant, but insufficient to 
supply the wants of the inhabitants. Pulse, colza, madder, millet, 

flax, and hemp are also cultivated. The meadows comprehend 
90,000 acres; the heaths and open pastures about 30,000. Neither 
horses nor oxen are numerous; the number of cows is considerable, 
spprosching 50,000. Sheep are numerous; asses are both numerous 
and good ; and on Montd’Or a number of goats are fed, from whose 
milk good cheese is made. The vineyards occupy above 75,000 acres, 
ielding annually about 17,000,000 gallons of wine. Some of the 
west wines in France are produced here, especi ly the Cdte-Rétie, 
Romandche, Sainte-Foy, and Condrieu. The its both of northern 
and southern France are grown, except the orange and the olive; 
chestnuts abound, and are sent to Paris and sold under the name of 
Merrons de Lyon. The mountains are for the most part covered with 
wood; Mont-Pilat in particular is covered with fine firs; the woodlands 
ocoupy about 86,000 acres, Pike, eel, barbel, excellent trout and perch, 
and other fish are taken in the streams; and the shad, the lamprey, 
and the re ascend the Rhéne. The eel-pouts of the Sadne are 
excellen 

The industrial products of the department are of t variety and 

No other spot in Europe is so famous for its silk fabrics 

= yon, a is oe Pong manufacture of the finest satins, 
affetas, lutestrings, velvets, brocades, silk-hats, shaw! U1ze, 
ribands, hosiery, &c. Other industrial products someone A, emg 
calicoes, cotton-twist, gold-lace, straw-hats, steam-machinery 

and sage liqueurs, chemical —— he &e, There are also 
numerous jouses, mills, type-foun lass-wo ot- 
teries, breweries, rel Ani og pelitiagoffions, ey owuny mally nd 
ulic saw-mills, The general commerce in raw and manufactured 
planks, timber, and provisions of all 


r t is divided into two arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :-— ¥ 


_— 


| Cant Communes. | Population in 1851, 
1. Lyon . : 16 126 410,139 
3. Villefranche 9 128 164,606 
= ‘Total ow. Ne 35 $4 254 Baie 574,745 

1, Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole departm: ¢ 
chief town is which forms the subject of a * ne egprs ee 
Lrom.) A a small place of about 2000 inhabitants on the 


zinc-works, and potteries, 


0 : and paintings for churches, 
le trade is carried on in wine and cattle, The envirous of 


the town are laid out in gardens and country-houses of the me 

| . rehants 

ing at the junction of the Givors Canal with 

ine, 13 miles by railway from Lyon, is a bus 
—— = a fertile non | 

ye-works, and a large trade in coal and 
rim, & town on the right bank of the Rhdne, in the 
south of the department, with a population of about 3500, - manu- 
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factures of silk and leather; and the inhabitants i 
corn, and the much-esteemed white wines of the neighbourhood, A~ 
considerable number are boatmen on the Rhéne, and many boats are— 
built here. Oudlins, a town of about 4000 inhabitants, is situated on 
the right bank of the Rhéne, 4 miles 8. from Lyon. In the parish 
church is a monument to Jacquard, the inventor of the loom that goes” 
by his name, . ace nti 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Vi 


x 18 
miles by railway N. from Lyon, is situated in 45° 59’ 21" N. ht ‘ 
4° 43’ 19" E. long., 599 feet above the level of the sea, and has ; 


inhabitants in the commune. It was founded near the end of the ; 


11th century by Humbert, Sire de Beaujeu. The town consists of one 


very wide and handsome street, extending for above a mile along the 
Nee from Paris to Lyon, and of some smaller streets branching from — 
it. The houses are well built. The inhabitants manufacture cotton- 
and linen-yarn, cotton 


kly market for cattle (chiefly for the supply of Lyon), hemp, flax, — 
renee doo (cod hempen-tloth’  Oomabloetben aaa 


the Sadne, is agreeably situated in one of the richest plains in Frat 
at the foot of a hill covered with vineyards, north — 
of Villefranche, has a manufacture of muslins and other cottons, and 
2500 inhabitants, who trade in wine. The Belleville station is27 miles — 
N. from Lyon. Tarare, a well-built, busy, man town of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, situated in a narrow valley at foot of | 
Mont Tarare, has a commercial chamber anda council of prud’hommes. 
It is the centre of a manufacture of muslin, embroidery, silks, cotton- 
prints, merinoes, leather, and earthenware. The neigh! ; ; 


contains lead-ore, but the mines have been given up; marble quarried. — 
The town has at times suffered considerably from the swelling of the — 


little river Tardine, on which it stands, Beaujew, the ancient capita 
of Beaujolais, is a neat town, at the foot of a mountain crowned with 
the ruins of the old castle of the Sires de Beaujeu. bvarrfieri 
ages, paper-mills, and tan-yards. A considerable trade is i 
in grain, wines, and iron, and in the cottons and linens 
in the district around. It has six oo At Thi 
of 2000 inhabitants, 20 miles N.W. from Vill 
cottons are manufactured ; and at Cours, a large village of 3000 inhabit- 
ants, near Thizy, a mixed fabric of cotton and flax is woven. There 
are twelve fairs at Thizy, which is the mart for the 
country. 


(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour VAn 1858; Annuaire 
Commerce ; Oficial Papers.) - ws 
RHUDDLAN. ([Fiovrsuree.] — 

RHYL. ene 0 a 

RHYNDARUS, RIVER, [Avatorta.] ~ 

RIASAN, or RJASAN (sometimes written Réisan), is an extensive — 
government of European Russia, which derives its name from the very 
ancient town of Riasan, which indeed has long since fallen into ruins, 
but the name has been transferred to the town of Pereslawl.. It is 
situated between 53° and 55° 40’ N. lat., 38° 18’ and 41° 30’ E. long, 
and is bounded N. by Vladimir, E.S.E. by Tambow, S.W. by : 
and N.W. by Moskwa, The area is about 16,200 square miles, The 
population in 1846 was 1,365,900. It is divided into 12 circles. The 


country is traversed by many small hills and eminences, and the banks 
of the rivers are hi The surface is diversified with little fore: 
and groups of trees. It is only on the banks of the Don, the \ 


on the frontier, both of which rivers receive smaller streams, 
government, which joins the Bakowa, a tribu 
pa part of the canal which, by uniting the Bakowa 

rnoi, effects a communication between the Volga and the Don by 
the Oka and the Woronesh, The intermediate rivers are however 
only navigable by boats in s ring when the water is high. In ; 
winter, and spring the wea’ , 


i er is variable, and in summer hot, 
climate is healthy. 


The soil is on the whole very fertile, especially in the southern pert. 


Rye, wheat, oats, barley, millet, flax, and hemp are cultivated. 


eral; every peasant has his kitchen-garden, where all kinds of 
Feodan’ culiaaer vegetables are grown. Most of the peasants grow 


carry on trade in — 


goods, and leather. There is a considerable 
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ich are an article of i Apples and cherries are 
chiefly cultivated. The let their pasture-land, which 
considerable extent, to the cattle-dealers of the Ukraine. Few 
ine are kept, and no domestic poultry except the common barn-door 
Bees are very generally Fish abound in the rivers, and 
quantities are exported. minerals are iron-stone, clay, marl, 
gypsum, vitriol, and sulphur, 
manufactures are few, and chiefly in the towns. The country- 
and worsted yarn, and manufacture coarse linen 
leather, wooden agricultural and domestic imple- 
and utensils, and bast shoes. There are numerous spirit distil- 
Almost all the exports go to Moscow, from which are received 
return commodities as are required, except salt, which is 
obtained from the banks of the Volga. 
are all Russians, except a small number of Mord- 
wins, who live in a few villages ; and between 4000 and 5000 Tartars, 
; in the town of Kasimow, and in some villages, 
ishop of Riasan and Saraisk is at the head of the Greek 
. The Mohammedan Tartars have their imams, mosques, and 


Riasan, the capital of the ernment (formerly called Pereslawtl 
Pi 3" N. lat., Pt 20’ E. long., is situated on the river 
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-Trubesch (a branch of the Oka) at its junction with the Lebeda. It 


is a well-built town with a fortress. It is the residence of the military 
governor of Riasan and Tambow, of the civil governor and the 


gymnasium, the cathedral, and about 20 other churches, 
library, college, a school of drawing and architecture, an 
and manufactories of woollen cloth, linen, sailcloth, leather, 
ee ae L ge The houses and streets are spacious, 


— sprerament authorities, the see of the archbishop, and bas a seminary 
‘ . priests, a 


a en. pulation is upwards of 10,000, 
Saraisk on the Osetr has 5000 inhabitants, a citadel, several churches, 


Tartars, who carry on a t trade in furs. It was a place of consider- 
able importance under the Tartar rele, but is now of little consequence, 
ieee se eneions maceren, near which is the tomb of Shah Ali. 
_ RIBADESELLA, or RIVA-DE-SELLA. [Asrvziis.] 
_ RIBCHESTER. [Lancasuras.} 

RIBE. | Em 

ILLE. , Havt.) 

[Azones, St.-Michael ; Care Venn, Santiago.) 


RICHBOROUGH. 
RICHELIEU. [Ixpre-rr- | 
Surrey, a town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 


RICHMO 
in the of Richmond, is situated on the right bank of the river 
Thames, in 51° 27’ N. lat., 0° 18’ W. long., distant 21 miles N.E. 
from 12 miles W.S.W. from London by road, and 10 miles 


the Windsor branch of the London and South-Western railway, 
of the village of Richmond in 1851 was 9065. The 
a viearage in the archdeaconry of Su and diocese of 
Winchester. Richmond Poor-Law Union contains five parishes, with 
an area of 4339 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,906. 
: name of the village was Schene or Scheen, afterwards 
altered to Sheen, Henry I. had a palace here. Chaucer the poet was 
clerk or surveyor of the works to the palace of Sheen in the reign of 
Richard IL 1499, while Henry VIL. was residing in it, the palace 
by an accidental fire. Henry caused it to be rebuilt, 
Richmond, from his own earldom. Henry died in his 
1509, It was in Richmond palace a died 
palace was in demolished order of the parlia- 
of » graeme Ne The Sandbdlen was 
next century with the exception of some of the 
still standing. The site is now occupied by private 
which was attached to the palace, is now known 
: it lies on the north-west and north sides of the 
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seenery of Richmond park is eminen’ A Carthusian 
priory, which was established here ae early period, was restored 
i Mary L, but existed at Rich- 


the side and summit of an 
the banks of the Thames, over which there is a hand- 
some stone bridge of five arches, erected in 1777 at a cost of 26,0002 
the brow of the hill is a terrace, commanding « prospect of 
Tichness and beauty; and along the banks of the river are 

some villas and grounds. Richmond is a favourite place of 


resort in summer for the inhabitants of London, with which there is 
at that season communication several times a day by steam-boats, 
The town is well paved, and is lighted with gas. The parish church 
is a plain brick building of modern erection, except the tower, which 
is of flint and stone, and of perpendicular character, In the church 
or churchyard are monuments to the poet Thomson, Kean the trage- 
dian, Gilbert Wakefield, Dr. John Moore, and other persons of 
celebrity. St. John’s district church was erected in 1831. There are 
chapels for Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman 

olics ; a Commercial school; several National.schools ; an Indus- 
trial school for girls; two Infant schools; and a Romatf Catholic 
sehool. On Richmond Hill is the Wesleyan Methodist Theological 
Institution for the education of young mei for the ministry. The 
building is a very handsome one, 248 feet long by 65 feet deep, with 
projecting wings: it is in the Tudor collegiate style. There are a 
literary and scientific institution, a young men’s mutual instruction 
society, a dispensary, and a savings bank, There are market-gardens 
and nursery-grounds in the vicinity. 

RICHMOND, North Riding of Yorkshire, the capital of the exten- 
sive baronial liberty of Richmondshire, a market-town, municipal and 
parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
parish of Richmond, is situated in 54° 25’ N. lat, 1° 44’ W. long., 
distant 44 miles N,W. from York, 233 miles N.N,W. from London by 
road, and 240 miles by the Great Northern and York and Newcastle 
railways. The population of the parliamentary borough of Richmond 
in 1851 was 4969; that of the municipal borough 4106, It is governed 
by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns 
2 members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a rectory in 
the archdeaegonry of Richmond and diocese of Ripon. Richmond 
Poor-Law Union contains 41 parishes and townships, with an area of 
78,569 acres, and a population in 1851 of 13,846. 

Alan Rufus, eon of Hoel, count of Bretagne, a kinsman of William 
the Conqueror, who accompanied him in his expedition to England, 
obtained from William the title of Karl of Richmond, and the estates 
of the Saxon Earl Edwin, embracing nearly 200 manors and town- 
ships, and a jurisdiction over all Richmondshire, about a third of the 
North Riding, These possessions fell to the crown on Henry, earl of 
Richmond, becoming king of England by the title of Henry VII. 
Charles II. bestowed the title of Duke of Richmond on his son Charles 
Lennox, in whose descendants the dignity ues. The castle is 
situated on an almost perpendicular rock on the left bank of the Swale, 
about 100 feet above the bed of the river. The walks around the 
eastle present a succession of varied and romantic scenery. Of the 
castle, the bold Norman keep is still almost entire; the walls are 
nearly 100 feet high and 11 feet thick. A small monastery, called the 
Gray Friary, was founded at Richmond in 1258 ; of the building only 
a steeple remains, 

Richmond is eaid to have been a place of good trade for three 
centuries after the Conquest, but it subsequently declined. The town 
is lighted with gas, and is well supplied with water. The town-hall is 
a convenient building ; in it the quarter-sessions are held both for the 
town and the North Riding. It contains a spacious assembly-room, 
The railway station and bridge over the Swale are handsome structures. 
The parish church is a gothic building, with portions of Norman cha- 
racter, and consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with a tower at the 
west’ end. Holy Trinity chapel stands in the market-place. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Roman Catholies have places 
of worship. Richmond Free Grammar school was incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth, A new school-house has been erected by public 
subscription in memory of the Rev. Canon Tate, the late head-master. 
The sehool has an income from endowment of 270/. a year, with six 
scholarships at Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, and had 60 scholars 
in 1854. There are also the Corporation school, in which 50 boys are 
taught; National and Infant schools; a school supported by Roman 
Catholics ; a scientific society, with a library of 4100 volumes; a 
mechanics institute, with about 700 volumes in its library; a news- 
room; a savings bank; and various charities. The market is held 
on Saturday, and fairs are held five times in the year. A cattle-fair is 
held on the moor. Ivon and brass founding, rope-making, and tanning 
are carried on. There are several corn-mills. The ouly manufactory 
is an extensive paper-mill. Many wealthy families reside in the town, 
and the country for several miles round is studded with the parks and 
mansions of landed proprietors, Races are held in the first week of 
— on the moor about a mile from the town. 

ICHMOND, U.S. [Vimernia.} 

RICKMANSWORTH, or RICKMERSWORTH, Hertfordshire, a 
market-town, in the parish of Rickmansworth, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Chess or Chesham, in 51° 38’ N. lat., 0° 27’ 
W. long., distant 23 miles 8.W, from Hertford, and 18 miles N.W. 
from London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 4851. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of St. Albans and diocese of 
Rochester. 

The town is irregularly laid out. The parish church, a spacious 
and handsome edifice, has been recently rebuilt, except the tower. 
A fine painted window in this church was formerly in the church of 
St. John in Rouen. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists, and National and British schools. Flour-mills and mills for 
the cotton, silk, and paper manufactures are in the neighbourhood. 


RICUPEROUX. 


RIGA. 


There is an extensive brewery. Straw-platting and horse-hair weaving 
are carried on. The marketcday is Saturday. Fairs are held in July, 

ber, and November. Grand Junction Canal passes close 
to the town. 

RICUPEROUX. [Avzgrnoy.] 

RIDEAU LAKE and CANAL. [Canapa.] 

RIDGWELL. [Essnx. 

RIESENGEBIRGE. [(Germaxy.) 

RIE‘TI, the ancient Reate, once one of the principal towns of the 
Sabini, and now the chief town of a province of the Papal States, stands 
en the Vélino, 42 miles N.N.E. from Rome, about 1000 feet above 
the sea, in an elevated plain, which is part of the western highlands 
of the Apennines, a large tract that projects out of the central chain 
of the Abruzzo, The elevated region in question formed the country 
of the ancient Sabini. Before the French occupation of Italy it formed 
the provinee of Sabina, which is now called Rieti, from its chief town. 
This tract begins at the ridge east of Antrodoco, which forms the 
boundary between the table-land of Aquila, 2500 feet above the sea, 
the waters of which ran by the Pescara to the Adriatic, and the basin 
of the Velino, or of Rieti, the waters of which run into the Tiber. 
This mountain region belongs partly to the Papal and partly to the 
— territories. Its length is about 70 miles from north to 
south, and from the sources of the Nera at the foot of Mount Tetricus, 
above Norcia, to the sources of the Anio, above Subiaco. Its greatest 
breadth, from the defile east of Antrodoco, on the road from Aquila 
to Rieti, to the fall of the Velino near Terni, is about 30 miles. The 
Nera forms the northern boundary of this mass of highlands, and 
drains the northern part of them by means of the river Corno, which 
joins the Upper Nera near Cerreto. The Velino and its affluents drain 
the central and largest part of the region. The Anio drains the 
southern as far as the ridge which divides its basin from that of 
the Sacco. The Anio falls by a cascade at Tivoli into the lowlands of 
the Campagna, and thence flows into the Tiber. The two waterfalls 
of the Velino and Anio are the only outlets by which the waters of 
the highlands of Sabina find their way westward to the Tiber. 

A succession of mountain ridges form the western boundary of the 
highlands of Sabina on the side of the Tiber, extending from the Anio 
at Tivoli to the Nera above Terni. The southern part of this range 
near the Anio is known by the ancient name of Lucretilis, now Monte 
Gennaro; and the northern part, which extends to the Nera, by the 
name of Mount Canterius, which is seen from the valley of the Tiber 
towering to the eastward above the towns of Magliano, Calvi, Otricoli, 
and Narni. The eastern boundary of the region of the Sabini is 
formed by the lofty ridge of the central Apennines, consisting of the 
ie gr of Monte Sibilla, 7200 feet; Mount Terminillo, north-east of 

i, 7000 feet; and Mount Velino, 8180 feet. Between these two 
ridges lies the basin of the Velino, the lower part of which forms the 
plain of Rieti. The Velino has its source in the central Apennines, 
about 15 miles north of Antrodoco, at the foot of Mount Cenatra, not 
far from the sources of the Tronto, which flows on the opposite or 
eastern slope to the Adriatic. It flows first southward through a 
narrow and deep glen until it reaches Antrodoco, where it turns to 
the west, passing by Civita Ducale and Rieti. Before it reaches the 
latter town it receives the Salto, or Imele, from the south. The Salto 


rises near Tagliacozzo, not far from the Lake Fucino, and flows north- 


west through a secluded but interesting valley called Cicolano, belong- 
ing to the Neapolitan territory. This valley abounds in remains of 
eyclopeian constructions, which are supposed to belong to the towns 
of the aborigines mentioned by Dionysius (i. 14) aa destroyed long 
before his time. The district of Cicolano has acquired a certain 
historical interest on account of the tragical end of the Cenci,a Roman 
baronial family of the middle the head of which, Francesco Cenci, 
‘was murdered in the castle of Petrella, at the instigation of his wife 
and daughter, who were put to death after a long trial. 

‘The Velino, after its confluence with the Salto, passes through 
Rieti, dividing the city from the suburb, and then turning to the 
north-west receives the Turano also from the south. The Turano, the 
ancient Telonius, rises in the Neapolitan territory, in the mountains 
= ge the basin ~ the — to the westward; it runs in a 

“west direction nearly parallel to the Salto, passes by Carseoli on 
the Via Tiburtina, and after flowing along the eastern teas of Mount 
Lueretilis, enters the plain of Rieti, where it joins the Velino after a 
course of about 40 miles, the greater part of which lies in the Pa 
States, It was on the banks of the Telonius that the consul P. Rutilius 
and 8000 men were defeated and killed during the Marsian or Social 


war. 

The plain of Rieti is one of the most delightful spots in Italy. It 
is covered with plantations of mulberry-trees, vines twining round 
elms and maple-trees, fields of wheat, Indian corn, beans, flax, hemp, 
wood, and vegetables of every kind. It is traversed by two clear 
streams, which unite their waters about three miles below the town of 
Rieti, whose churches, steeples, and other massive buildings make a 
Sine contrast with the brilliant verdure of the surrounding country. 
Parther down the river, between the right bank and the base of the 
Ty is s succession of marshes and lakes, the of which, 

Pid di Luco, is about 10 miles in circumference; the banks are 
very bold and picturesque, but are considered unwholesome. The 
waters of the lake have an outlet into the Velino, Near this place 


the two ridges that bound the plain of Rieti approach near each 
other, leaving only a narrow gorge through which the Velino flows on 


a rocky bed with a rapid declivity until it reaches the 
terrace, where it falls into the valley of the Nera amidst of 
mist, The whole perpendicular height from the edge of the rock to 
the level of the Nera below is about 469 feet. The fall however is 


called Della Marmora, has been considered as the finest in 
the mass of water being superior to all the Alpine cascades, and 
height far superior to the fall of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. A 
rainbow is often seen hovering on the mist produced by the spray. 
The name of Marmora has been given to the mountain from which 
the river falls, on account of the abundant incrustations, 
marble, produced by the deposit of the waters of the Velino. ; 
The valley of the Velino is said to have been in very remote times 
occupied by the Umbri, before that people descended from the - 
lands of the Apennines into the valley of the Upper Tiber, which 
ever since retained the name of Umbria. [Errurt.] After the 
migration of the Umbri, another race of mountaineers from the central 
parts of the Apennines about Amiternum, near the sources of the 
Aternus or Pescara, became possessed of the valley of the Velinus; 
they were known by the name of Sabini, and they spread from thence 
into the country between the Nera, the Anio, and the Tiber, which. 
they occupied almost as far as the gates of Rome. The Sabini were a 
remarkable people; their manners were simple, and their habits 
austere; they had-a reputation for good faith and domestic virtue. 
They were religious, and even superstitious, and their country was 
famed for omens and prodigies. ‘ le Se 
The plain of Rieti was almost entirely covered with water, when the _ 
consul M. Curius Dentatus, 3.c, 240, made a cut through the rock, 
deepening and widening the outlet for the waters of the Velino, and 
drained thereby the fields of Reate. In modern times the bed of the 
Velino above the fall has repeatedly become obstructed by calcareous 
deposits, and the river has again overflowed the plain; to remedy 
which Pope Paul ITI. made a new cut, and Clement VIII. afterwards 
restored the old one made by Curius. . “ 
Reate is said to have derived its name from Rhea, or Cybele, the 
ancient patroness of the place. Like the rest of the Sabini, Reate 
was an early and constant ally of Rome, and is mentioned by Livy as 
having, together with Amiternum, furnished soldiers for Scipio’s expe 
dition to Africa, Cicero, in various places, extols the f ity of the 
Sabini, and particularly of the people of Reate. In modern times the 
people of Rieti were among the first to pay voluntary allegiance to 
the see of Rome as their temporary sovereign. Rieti was often an 
asylum for the popes in the middle ages, when driven away from 
Rome by faction or foreign invasion. In 1881 the people of Rieti 
showed their devotedness to the papal see by repulsing the insurgents 
from Bologna and the Romagna who were advancing towards Rome. 
Rieti is built partly on the slope and partly at the foot of a hill; 
it is a bishop's see; it has a college and a clerical seminary; it has 
also manufactures of coarse woollens, silks, glass, and leather. The 
population amounts to about 10,000, among whom are many wealthy 
landed proprietors. The town-house, or governor's palace, is a massive 
building in the highest part of the town, and enjoys a splendid view 
of the surrounding country. The cathedral was built in the 12th 
century, but has been repeatedly repaired. There are several churches 
and convents, which, as well as the episcopal palace, are worthy of 
notice, : . 
The province of Rieti was formerly united to that of Spoleto, the 
two forming a province called Spoleto-e-Rieti. It contains 513 square 
miles, with a population of 77,212 in 1850, 4 
ee Does Basszs. 1 
A (in the language of Livonia, Righa; in that of Esthonia, 
Riolin), the aa of the government ey et is situated in 56° 55’ 
N. lat., 24° 6’ E. long., on the right bank of the Diina, about 5 miles 
above its entrance into the Gulf of Riga. The width of the river and 
the distance of the town from the sea make the port very spacious 
and secure, and the merchantmen come up to the quays. In summer 
a bridge of yay loosely attached to piles, and rising and er 
with the tide, is laid across the river ; this bridge is a pleasant 
fashionable promenade in the summer time. The central boats are 
moveable, to allow the of vessels. The town is surrounded 
with ramparts and bastions, and is otherwise strongly fortified, the 
fortifications having been materially strengthened and added to in 
1854 and 1855, and defences were erected at the mouth of the river. 
Besides the town itself there are one suburb within the palisades, and 
two more distant suburbs on the left bank of the Diina. There are 
three gates towards the country and four towards the Diina. The 
streets are narrow and crooked, and the town dark and gloomy. Before 
the palace is a spacious parade, in which the merchants erected in 
1817 a granite column 28 feet high, surmounted by a bronze statue 
representing the goddess of Victory, 9 feet high, in memory of the 
repulse of a French force by the citizens of Riga in 1812. Of the 
Lutheran churches, the most remarkable are the large and lofty 
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305 
cathedral, attached 2 pyoderma y, 8 surrounded with clois- 
ters, and which contains the museum and the public library of 18,000 


i 


the Society for the Study of the History and Literature of 
ic Provinces, the cathedral school, and the commercial bank. 
is about 60,000, of whom about one-half are Protes- 
Germans and their descendants, and the remainder are 


Riga was founded about the year a, °F Albert, the 
Livonia, Christianity having been introduced in the 
2th century, by Meinhard, a monk of Bremen, who 
by the Pope as first bishop of Livonia. The founder 
age it privileges and a considerable extent of territory. 
city, which was at that time a colony of Germans, soon became 

and in the 13th century joined the Hanseatic 
League, and its commerce was the source of such great wealth that 
I the city and the pride and luxury of the inhabitants 
ee rte At the beginning of the 16th century it belonged 

4 the knights, who were obliged to submit to Poland in 
1 it was besieged and taken by Gustavus Adolphus. 
after a vigorous defence, it was taken by Peter the Great, 
town was in ruins, many hundreds of the inbabitants 
had perished by the enemy’s fire, and 20,000 had been carried off by 
the the siege. In the siege of 1812, the suburbs were 
houses in the town itself, and 1500 inhabitants 


The town has suffered several times by fires and inun- 
dations. greatest ps ium of 
foreign commerce in the empire. exports consist 

le articles of Russian i P, 
| Bays -seed, tallow, Russia leather, and sail-cloth. During 
1849 the quantity of flax exported from Riga amounted to 44,700 

The number of ships which arrived at the port in 1849 was 

1749; the number which left was 1677. Riga has several sugar- 
refining houses, and considerable manufactures of woollen and cotton 
looking glacees, and iron-wares. The con- 
from to ee has been recently 
ONTA. 
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is situated on the left bank of 
50’ N. lat., 1° 47’ W. long., distant 27 miles 
8.W. by W. from London by road, 


om: So agp gt ver hed 5465. The town is lighted with gas. The 
of thread and woollen gloves employs some of the 
chancel 


The and transepta of the parish church appear 
to have been erected about 1230; the nave and the tower are more 
for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 


and Unitarians, and National schools. There is an excellent corn- 
held every Wednesday. Fairs for horses and cattle are held 
on July 10th and December 11th. 
LN. ee 
RIO GRANDE DEL NORTE. [Brazr.] 
RIO JANEIRO. [Jayztno.) 
RIO NEGRO. ew GRANADA.) 
SST Eh a ara fe ei nh 
one of e ration, 
between the Gran Salina and the Andes, and 


by Cordova, N.E. 
rn eee: Baie yr oy. te repailie of Chil. The area is 

5 ones The population is variously estimated at 
The country is described general under ARGENTINE CoNFEDERATION, 
It consists of a narrow Dal aebinsdis lend along; the cnatern bane 
of the Sierra de Velasco, the two valleys of Famatina and Guandacol, 
and a pastoral tract extending round the southern extremity of the 
Sierra de Velasco. Only the northern districts of the country east of 
the Sierra Famatina are fit for agriculture. The province is by its 
position almost cut off from intercourse with the more civilised parts 


Aranco, Famatina, Guandacol, and the Llafios, Arauco . 


GROG. DIV, VOL. rv. 


lies east of the Sierra de Velasco, and produces wheat, maize, and 
cotton; but its principal wealth is its vineyards. From 7000 to 
10,000 barrels, of 16 gallons each, of a strong sweet wine, and 100 
barrels of brandy, are annually made, nearly the whole of which is 
exported to Cordova and the neighbouring provinces. The capital, 
La Rioja, is also that of the whole province, Famatina lies to the 
west of Arauco, between the Sierra de Velasco and the Sierra Fama- 
tina, It contains rich orchards in its northern districts, and makes 
and exports about 6000 barrels of wine annually. This department 
takes its name from the Sierra Famatina, celebrated for its mineral 
wealth, The silver-mines of Famatina are very rich, but the remote- 
ness and inclemency of their situation—they being above the line of 
vegetation, and only accessible by difficult mountain-paths—have 
hitherto prevented them from being worked except on a small scale. 
The capital, Chilecito, is a of no importance. Goitre prevails to 
a fearful extent in the ey of Famatina. Guandacol lies between 
the Sierra Famatina and the Andes, and produces very rich crops of 
wheat, It is thinly inhabited, and chiefly by aborigines, who hunt 
the vicufia in the adjacent mountains. The wool of the vicuiia is the 
only article of export. Guandacol, the capital, and Vinchina are the 
only towns. The Llayios consist chiefly of a desert plain, containing 
a great number of oases, on which there are numerous cattle- 
farms. About 20,000 head of cattle are annually reared, Like the 
other provinces of the Argentine Confederation, La Rioja is a federal 
state, owning a qualified dependence upon the central government. 
The state government is nominally vested in a governor and a muni- 
cipal junta of five members. 

La Rioja, the capital of the state, is situated at the foot of the 
Sierra de Velasco, in 29° 12’ N. lat., 59° 50’ W. long. It contains 
some substantial houses, a few public buildings, the only school in the 
province, and about 3000 inhabitants. ; 
RIOM. [Puy-pz-Déme.]} 

RIONERO. See 

RIONI, RIV [Puasis.] 

RIPABRANSONE. [Fermo.] 

RIPLEY. ERBYSHIRE ; YORKSHIRE. ] 

RIPOLI. [CatatvSa.] 

RIPON, West Riding of Yorkshire, a market town, municipal and 
liamentary borough, and the seat of a bishopric, in the parish of 
pon, is situated on the right bank of the river Ure, in 54° 8’ N. lat., 
1° 32’ W. long., distant 23 miles N.W. from York, 212 miles N.N.W. 
from London by road, and 215 miles by the Great Northern and 
Leeds Northern railways. The population of the borough in 1851 
was 6080. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, 
of whom one is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial 
Parliament, The livings are perpetual curacies in the archdeaconry of 
Richmond and diocese of Ripon. 

When Eata, abbot of Melrose, founded a monastery here in 661, 
there were only 30 houses in the town. A few years after, Aldfrid, 
king of Northumbria, gave the monastery to Wilfred, archbishop of 
York. The town was made a borough in 886 by Alfred the Great. 
The town suffered reverses in the wars against the Northumbrian 
Danes, in the deyastations of the Normans, and in the invasion of 
Robert Bruce. Henry IV. fixed his residence here when he was 
driven from London by the plague. 

The collegiate ch: of Ripon, commonly called the minster, now 
the pee is oo to St. Peter and St. Wilfred ; it is ty 
as well as co! te, of it are very fine, es e 
west front, which is a tell ed ped cea at the early English 
style. The first stone of the present building was laid in 1331, but 
the choir was probably not finished till 1494. It is considered to be 
one of the best-proportioned churches in the kingdom. Its 1 
from east to west is 266 feet 5 inches, the transept is 132 feet long, 
the nave and aisles are 87 feet broad, and the choir and aisles 66 feet 
8 inches broad, It has two uniform towers at the west end, each 
110 feet high, besides the great tower, called St. Wilfred’s tower. The . 
breadth of the west front is 43 feet, or, including the two towers, 
102 feet. Under the chapter-house is a crypt, believed to be of Saxon 
date ; it contains an immense collection of human remains in good 
preservation, piled in regular order round the walls. Trinity church 
was built and endowed in 1826, at a cost of 13,0002. by its first 
incumbent, the Rev. Edward Kilvington. It is a cruciform structure, 
in the early English style. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists 
and Independents have places of worship. The Free Grammar 
achool, founded in 1553 Ee Philip and Mary, has an income from 
endowment of nearly 6002 a year; the number of scholars in 1854 
was 55. There are National and Infant schools, a Blue-Coat school, 
and a Wesleyan be mae - school, St. Mary dalene’s hospital, 
founded by Archbishop Thurstan in 1144, is divided into six dwellings 
for poor widows, who receive a small annual stipend, In the hospital 
of St. Anne eight poor women are similarly maintained. The public 
rooms, erected in 1834, comprise a dispensary, a mechanics institute, 
a subscription library, and a news-room, 

Ripon was once celebrated for its manufacture of spurs, which were 
in such high repute, that ‘as true steel as Ripon rowels’ became a 
proverbial expression to denote honesty and courage ; it was also once 
noted for its woollen manufactures, Saddle-trees are now largely 
manufactured in Ripon, Tanning, malting, and iron and brass 
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founding are carried on, There are several flourmills and varnish 
wanufactories, There is a manufkectory of steam-engines, titer 
Wheels, and engine-boilers. The market-place is a spacious square, 
surrounded chiey by shops and good houses; in the centre stands 
an obelisk 90 feet high, which is surmounted ¥y the arms of Ripon, a 
bagle-horn and a spurrowel. On the south side of the market-place 
is the town-ball, built in 1801. The streets are well paved, and lighted 
with gas. There is a good supply of water. A county court is held. 
The market is on Thursday, Six fairs are held annually, chiefly for 
leather, cattle, and cloth. Near the town the river Ure is crossed 
by a handsome of 17 arches. The Ure navigation was brought 
up to the town by means of & short canal in 1767. 
The diocese of was formed in 1836 from the dioceses of York 
and Chester, It is tn the province of York, and extends over a great 
of the West Riding, and over the liberty of Richmondshire in the 
orth Riding. It ia divided into the archdeaconries of Richmond 
and Craven. The chapter consists of the dean, the two archdeacons, 
x Cando, 4 chancellor, and two minor canons, The income of the 


po Ad at 4500/, annually. ’ 
ROUGH, [Prexce’s ROUGH. ] : 
RISERIDGE, a hundred in the county of Suffolk, which gives name 
to a Poor-Law Union. Risbridge Union contains 26 parishes, of which 
five are in the county of Essex, the remaining 21 being almost all in 

hundred, Suffolk. The area of the union is 53,572 acres ; 
the Jation in 1851 was 15,117. 

RISING-SUN. een) 

RIVE-DE-GIER. (Lore 

RIVES. [Istae) 

RIVESALTES. ([Prnénées-Onrestates.} 

RI'VOLI, a town in Piedmont, situated abont 10 miles W. from 
Turin. A wide and straight aventé, lined with fitte elm-trees, leads 
from Rivoli to the capital, through a rich plain irrigated by canals. 
Rivoli has 5000 inhabitants, and a royal palace situated upon & height. 

There is another Rivoli which is in the Austrian province of Verona, 
on the right bank of the Adige, and is celebrated for the Tae 

the French over the Austrians January 17,1797. General Massena 
obtained afterwards, under the empire, the title of Duke of Rivoli. 

ROANNE, [Lore] 

ROBERTSTOWN. (Krrpare.} 

ROCHDALE, Lancashire, a market-town, patliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Rochdale, is 
siteated on both sides of the rivér Roch, in 53° 38’ N. lat, 2° 10’ 
W. long., distant 48 miles 8.E. from Lancaster, 198 miles N.W. by N. 
from London by road, and 200 miles by the North-Western and Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire railways. The population of the borough in 
1851 was 29,195. The affairs of the town are managed by Improve- 
ment Commissioners. The borough returns one member to the 
ener Parliament. The living is a viéarage in the archdeaconry 

diotese of Manchester. Rochdale Poor-Law Union contains six 
townships, with an area of 40,340 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 72,515. 

Rochdale is called Recedham in the Doméstay Survey. In the 
time of Edward IIL some Flemings introduced the woollén manufac- 
tare into the parish; and two centufies afterwatds, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was still famous for its woollens. In 1610 there were 
five fulling-mills established on the Spodden, or Spotland brook, in 
this parish. 

The town has been considerably improved Of late years. The houses 
are chiefly of brick; some of the best are built of freestone quarried 
in the neighbourhood; they are commonly covered with stone instead 
of slates. The streets are well paved, and lighted with gas; and the 
town is supplied with water from four reservoirs. The old stone 

of three arches over the Roch has been widened and improved ; 
about s quarter of a mile below it is another stone bridge of one arch, 
and just above it an iron bridge for foot passengers. The parish 
church, which occupies an elevated site, was built in the 12th century. 
It is partly of late Norman and partly of the perpendicular style. 
St, Mary's church, a plain brick building, was built in 1740 as a chapel 
of ease to the church. St James’s church was built in 1814. 
The Wesleyan and Association Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, Primitive Methodists, 
— Roman Catholics, and Unitarians, have places of worship. 
Grammar school, founded in 1565, had 9 scholats in 1854, of 
whom 1 was free. There are National, British, Infant, and Chari 
schools, and a school supported by the Society of Odd Fellows. 
i institute connected with the Established Church, an atheneum, 
a ‘* institute with libraries and reading-rooms attached, a tem- 
so age oo he sa are in the = The town-hall, a neat 
. as & newsroom. ere is a commod 
y Now odious jail, 
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- ory heen. in importance : they comprehend woollen goods, 


marketa : 


and 3 and on Satu for provisions. Fairs are held for cattle 
pend aot pedlery on Map 1a, on ba —sg dwg se 6 and on Nover ber 
7th. The Roéhdale Canal, which unites the Duke of Bridgewater 
Canal at Manchester with the Calder and Ribble navigation 
Halifax, passes at a short distance south-east from the town, 
ROCHE-BERNARD. [Morsriay.] 
ROCHEFORT. [Caarenre-Isvénteure.] 
ROCHEFOUCAULT, [CHarente.] ry 
ROCHELLE. Ce an ee vinta abd P 
ROCHESTER, Kent, an ep city, a munici a 
mentary borough, is situated on the right bank of the river staleay 
immediately adjacent to the parliamentary sg of oS 
which it forms ore continuous town, in 51° 23’ N, lat., 0° 80’ E. te 
distant 8 miles N. from Maidstone, 29 miles E.S.E, from London 
road, and 81 miles by the North Kent branch of the London 
South-Eastern railway. The population of the city in ak was 14, 
The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 counei of wl 
one is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliamen nt. 
“oO 


The livings are in the archdeaconry and diocese of Rochester. 
Rochester probably existed antecedently to the Rotan peer 
By the Romans ft was called Durobrive. During the independence 4 
the Saxon kingdom of Kent it was of importance both as the seat of : 
bishopric (established about 604) and as a place of strength, situat 
at the passage of the Medway. It was promaey e! ane 
Mercia, in 676, and by the Danes in the time of Ethelwulf, in 839; it 
was besieged again by the Danes in 885, but relieved Alfred, who 
drove the invaders to their ships. At various periods 16 10th 
to the 13th century Rochester city and its castle, w! 
built or repaired by the Conqueror, were the objects iti 
and siege. Three times in the 12th century the oy id ; 
destroyed by fire. In the rising of the commons und ; 
the castle was assailed. Edward IV. was the last king who paid atiy 
attention to the repair of the castle, James IL embarked at Rochester 
when he fled to France after his abdication, in 1688. ae 
The town consists of several streets irregularly laid out; the priti- 
cipal street leads from the bridge at the west etid of the town 
Chatham on the east side. On the left bank of the Medway is 
which is united with Rochester by the bridge. Rochester, Ch 
and Strood thus form in effect one town: they aré common! 
of in the locality as ‘the three towns’ The streets are lighté 
gas and paved, and the houses are of respéctable appearance, 
environs are extremely pleasant, and in the outskirts of the to 
some handsonte villas, and rows of neat modem houses, on 
higher ground which rises from the low margin of the river. - 
The cathedral is situated on the south side of the ' 
within the ancient Priory gate. It consists of a nave with 
a choir (the floor of which is raised 10 steps above the ff 
nave), a principal transept, at the junction of the nave and ch 
a smaller transept at the east end of the choir. At the intersi : 
the principal transept is a central tower, erected in 1825; at the 
western end of the chutch there appear to have been origin: 
low towers, two on each side the doorway and two at the 2 
of these only two now remain, which are different in style. On 
north side of the choir, betiveen the two transepts, but nearer to 
principal one, is 4 low square tower, now in ruins, called Gundu 
tower. The dimensions of the building are as follows :— 
the nave 150 feet; breadth with side aisles 66 feet; length of 
choir 156 feet; making the total length of the church 806 feet : le 
of the principal transept 122 feet; of the smaller transept 90 | 
area of Gundulph’s tower, inside, 24 feet square; walls of Gund 
tower 6 feet thick. Extent of the west front of the cathedral 81 
The chapter-house is in ruins; a mean ja erected in the : 
of it, serves for chapter-house and library. The nave is part ie 
structure of Bishop Gundulph, who rebuilt the cath , near the — 
close of the 11th century, on the site of the previous structure, said” 
to have been founded in 604, when the diocese was constituted. 2 
west front is a good specimen of enriched Norman architecture ; | 
the great west window is an insertion of perpendicular 
are most of the other windows of the nave. The nave has Norma 
piers and arches, except in the part nearest the choir, where the 
arches are early English. The roof of the nave is now flat, but ) 
are indications that it was intended at first to be vaulted. Most of — 
the eastern part of the church is of plain early English architecture. 
The roof of the choir and of both transepts is vaulted and Lye) 
The pillars of the choit are of Petworth marble. The crypt be 
spacious, extending under the buildings of the choir; its er is 
early English, scarcely differing, in one part, from Norman. ‘ 
are several chapels, in one of which the bishop holds his - 
court. The interior of the cathedral was about the year 1842 repaired 
and in many places restored by the dean and chapter at an expense 
of about 14,0002 Bib 
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3s. 4d. a year from the endowment. Si 
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don May 30th 
10th. Quarter sessions and a county court are held 
in oe St sity bee setcrned mambare to periiament since the 
e diocese of Rochester includes the city and deanery of Rochester, 

Oe ennety of Essex except 10 and the whole of Hertford- 
The number of benefices is 562. The diocese is in the province 

Z Canterbury, and is divided into the archdeaconries of Rochester, 


, and St. Albans. The chapter consists of the dean, 


ef F archdeacons, five canons, a chancellor, and fiye minor canons. 
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aeons Moantnins on the Isthmus of Panama and on that of Nicaragua: 
DES. 

This mountain system, which is noticed generally under AmERtIca, 
vol. i. col. 284, may be divided into three the Southern, Central, 


bank. | and Northern Rocky Mountains. The Southern extends from 19° to 


40° N. lat. ; the Central from 40° to 49° N. lat.; and the Northern 
fom $ to 70° N. lat. The whole length is about 5000 miles. 

e Southern Mountains, about 22° N. lat., divide into several 
ranges, which are described under Mrxico. The most easterly ranges 
belong to Texas. That part of the Southern Mountains which extends 
from 34° to 42° N. lat., has a breadth of from 50 to 100 miles. The 
mountains rise abruptly from the plains to the east of them, towering 
into peaks of great height, which are visible at the distance of more 
than 100 miles east of their base. hey consist of ridges, knobs, and 
peaks variously disposed, among which there are many wide and fertile 
valleys, The more elevated parts of the mountains are covered with 
perpetual snow, which gives them a luminous, and at a great distance 
eyen a brilliant appearance, whence they have derived the name of 
the ‘ Shining Mountains ;’ and some of the loftiest summits are more 
than 11,000 feet above the sea-level. This part of the range is described 
under New Mexico. Here occurs, near 36° N. lat., the most frequented 
pass over the Southern Rocky Mountains, being that of the great 
overland route from Missouri to Santa Fé in New Mexico and the 
country westward. Some distance south of this, near the boundary 
of Mexico and the United States, is another much-frequented pass, 
that of the Paso del Norte. 

The Central portion of the Rocky Mountains, extending from 40° 
to 49° N. lat, appears to consist in its southern part of two, but 
farther north of three or four, distinct ranges. These ranges are loftier 
and more difficult of transit than any other part of the system. The 
only really practicable is that known as the Great South Pass, 
near 42° N. lat, over which flows the great stream of emigration to 
Utah and California. The mountains of the central range are how- 
ever of very unequal elevation; they present rather the appearance of 
extensive groups than ranges, and are here and there overtopped 
by high peaks, among which some rise more than 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Fremont’s Peak, north of the Great South Pass, is 
13,570 feet high. [Norru-Wesr Tesuitorr; Wasuincton Txrrt- 
toRy.| The higher parts of the rauges consist of granite, and are 
bleak and bare, being nearly destitute of vegetation, but many of the 
inferior ridges are scantily clothed with scrub pines, oaks, cedar, and 
furze. In some places these mountains have traces of yolcanic action. 
On the eastern side of this region originate the numerous rivers by 
whose confluence the Missouri is formed, besides its first great con- 
fluents the Yellow Stone River, which receives the waters of the Big 
Horn River, and the Nebraska or Platte River. The great velocity 
with which the Missouri flows through all its course, and the numerous 
falls on its upper branches, ther with the severity of the climate, 
favour the supposition that the base of this hilly region is at least 
5000 feet above the sea-level. On the western side of this part of the 
Rocky Mountain system originate most of the upper tributaries of the 
ope or Columbia River, . 

Northern section of the Rocky Mountains extends from 49° 
N. lat, to the Arctic Ocean west of the mouth of the river Mackenzie, 
a distance of about 2000 miles, and is described generally under 
America and Hopsox’s Bay Terrirortes. The direction of the 
Rocky Mountains here is nearly due north-west. The southern 
portion, between 49° and 55° N, lat., seems to be the highest of 
the whole range. Most of the summits are covered with snow all the 
year round. Mount Hooper is 15,690 feet and Mount Brown nearly 
16,000 feet high; these two summits are between 52° and 58° N. lat, 
On their eastern decliyities rise the northern fork of the Saskatchevan 
and the river Athabasca, and from the western descend the rivers that 
form the northern fork of the Oregon River. There are two passes 
over this portion of the Rocky Mountains: the more southern is near 
52° 30’ N. lat.; the northern occurs near 53° 30’ N. lat., between the 
Red Deer River, a branch of the Athabasca, and the northern branch 
of the Columbia River; but these ye are only practicable 

of September, when they are 
crossed by the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who bring the 
furs collected in the countries west of the Rocky Mountaing to their 
establishments on the east of that range. 

Farther north, between 56° and 57° N. lat., the Peace River breaks 
through the eastern range of the mountains, its upper course being in 
a yalley between the two principal ranges, which appear to be here of 
nearly equal height ; both of them contain summits which are always 
covered with snow; their height above the sea-level however seems to 
fall short of 5000 feet. The western which is about 200 miles 
from the Pacific, constitutes the watershed between the rivers which 
run east to the Atlantic and west to the Pacific. North of 57° N. lat. 
the mountains appear rather to sink lower than to rise. As far north 
as 62° N. lat. they seem to occupy a much greater width, and consist 

three or more nearly parallel ranges, and the watershed between the 
rivers which fall coment into the Atlantic and Pacific is advanced 
The Turnagain River, which after havi 


that these mountains were | much more to the west. 
e two mountain regions being | left the mountain region assumes the name of the Southern Branch oJ 
Isthmus. But it is kenzie, rises on this watershed, and breaks through two ranges 


depressions intervene between the Andes and the 


of mountains before it reaches the great plain east of the Rocky 
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Mountains. Between the ranges which fill up this immense tract of 
country there are low tracts, hich however are partly covered with 
water. It is said that about one-sixth of the entire surface of this 
consists of extensive lakes. 
ween 62° and 69° N. lat., the eastern of the Rocky Moun- 
talns approach the valley of the Mackenzie River. Dr. Richardson 
says that they appear to consist of short conical peaks, scarcely rising 
2000 feet above the river. Lateral ridges project from their sides, 
which stretch south-south-west and north-north-east, being nearly at 
ight angles to the general course of the great range, to which they 
oe Their bases are from one to two miles =, Rae _ 
eastern slopes present a succession of precipices, with shelving accli- 
vities beneath them, formed of débees, and exhibit on their faces 
regular lines of stratification. The valleys which separate these ridges 
and open upon the river, are narrow, with level bottoms, but very 
steep sides well clothed with trees. One of these ridges presents 
towards the river a very precipitous descent, 1200 feet high, which 
extends for at least 15 miles, A large portion of this mountain region 
is drained by the Peel River, which breaks through the eastern ridge 
near 67° 40’ N. lat.; at its junction with the Mackenzie River the 
Peel is of considerable size, and brings down a great volume of water. 

The most northern portion of the Rocky Mountain system to its 
termination on the shores of the Arctic Ocean consists of several parallel 
ridges. Between the embouchure of the most western arm of the 
Mackenzie River (137° W. long.) and 146° W. long., four distinct 
ridges are seen from 12 to 25 miles from the shore. At their northern 
extremity they are separated by valleys about 20 or 30 miles wide. 
The summits of the two eastern chains, called Richardson Chain and 
Buckland Chain, are lower, being free from snow in summer, but the 
two wostern, called British Chain and Romanzow Chain, are alwa: 
covered with snow. Romanzow Chain occupies the greatest width, 
and presents to the Arctic Ocean a front exceeding 60 miles in extent. 
These chains consist of slate-rocks; their summits are rounded and 
naked, but the narrow valleys between them are covered with grass. 
No bushes nor even shrubs appear on their declivities, At a great 
distance farther west, between 151° and 152°, the northern extremity 
of another chain, called the Pelly Mountains, is seen from the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean. It is most probable that the mountain-chain 
which is observed to skirt the shores of the Pacific, at no great distance 
from the sea, and in numerous places to advance with its offsets close 
to the water's edge, forms a part of the Rocky Mountain system and 
is connected with it. But on this point we are without information, 
the interior of the countries along this coast not having been explored 
by ——— 

(Humboldt, Essai Politique sur la Nowvelle Espagne ; Pike, Explora- 
tory Travela through the Western Territory of North America, &e.; 
James, Account of Major Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains ; 
Lewis and Clarke, Travels to the Source of the Missouri, &.; Mackenzie, 
Voyages through the Continent of North America to the Frozen and 
Pacific Oceans ; Franklin, Second Expedition to the Polar Sea ; Dease 
and Simpson ; Fremont; Ruxton, &c.) 
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RULX. INAULT.} 

ROGLIANO. [Corstca.] 

ROHILCUND. [Hrxpvsray.] 
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ROMA, COMARCA DI, a province of the Papal state, in which the 
city of Rome is situated, and which is under the same administrative 
authorities as the metropolis itself. It consists of the Agro Romano, 
or territory immediately around Rome, and of the districts of Tivoli, 
Albano, and Subiaco, _ The province extends on both banks of the 
Tiber, including Bracciano, Monte Rosi, and Monte Sant’ Oreste (the 
ancient Soracte) on the west or right bank of the river, and it extends 
as far as Magliano on the eastern or left bank, including Palombara, 
Tivoli, Vicovaro, and the whole valley of the Anio, with Palestrin: a, 
Frascati, Albano, Genzano, and Porto d’Anzo and Nettuno on the 
sea-coast, Itis bounded N. by the provinces of Viterbo and Riati, E. b 
the kingdom of Naples, 8. by the province of Frosinone and the Medi- 
terranean, and W. by eons of Viterbo. The area is 1699 square 
miles: the pulation including the city of Rome in 1850 amounted to 
304,266. chief products are corn, cattle, oil, wine, and fruits, 

The surface of the province is diversified in its eastern and northern 
parts by ramifications of the Roman and ‘Tuscan sub-Apennines 
respectively; both districts abound in picturesque scenery. The 
eastern region is drained by the Teverone (ancient Anio) which rises 
in Monte Tarino near the Neapolitan frontier, and passes Subiaco in a 
north-west direction. A few miles lower down it turns south-west 

Tivoli, where it makes the renowned cascades, and enters. the 

on the left bank about two miles north of Rome. ‘The northern 

and central parts of the province are drained by the Tiber, or Tevere, 
ea a Some smaller streams run directly into the Bea, 
principal which is the Arrone, the outlet of ake Bracciano. 

are several lakes, the largest of which, namely those of Albano, 
Bracciano, and Nemi, occupy ancient craters. There are many smaller 
lakes and some large mares on the sea coast, Besides the two hilly 


districts already named the province presents an extensive Plain 


diversified only by the tle undulations of the Cam 
parts of which are infested by malaria, The highest points in the 
sub-Apennines are Monte Guadaguolo, to the south-east of Tivoli, and’ 
Monte Genaro (4185 feet above the sea), The latter is supposed to be 
the Mons Lucretilis of Horace. The Monte San Oreste (ancient 
Soracte), in the north of the province, is 4 mass of limestone projecting 
up from the tufa of the Campagna to the height of 2000 above 
the sea. It is in parts beautifully wooded. On its summit is the 
monastery of St. Sylvester, which was founded by Carloman, son of 
Charles Martel, on the site of a church built here by St. Sylvester 
before his elevation to the Holy See, in commemoration of the con- 
version of Constantine the Great. Gusts of wind still issue from 
the fissures on the east side of the mountain as described by Pliny. 
Mount Soracte fills up the fork between the Tiber and its feeder 
Treia, which is formed by the junction of two streams that flow in 
ravines and unite their waters between the mountain and the town of 
Civita Castellana. They are the Rio Ricano, which is the outlet of _ 
the Lake Vico and the most northern of the two; its course is nearly 
due east : and the Rio Maggiore which also flows east past Sutri and 
Nepi in the neighbouring province of Viterbo. lid 
In the valley of the Teverone are the following towns :—Subiaco, 
the ancient Sublaquewm (population 5836), built in a most pi jue 
situation on a hill on the right bank of the river. It is sup’ to 
occupy the site, or part of the site, of Nero’s villa, remains of which 
still exist. Subiaco has a fine church dedicated to St. Andrew, a 
papal chiteau, and several convents, the most famous of which are 
those of Santa Scholastica and St. Benedict, both founded in the 5th 
century. The Teverone forms some cascades below the town. TrvoLr 
(ancient Zibwr), celebrated for the cascades of the Anio and for its 
antiquity, is described in’a separate article. A short distance west of 
Tivoli is the Lake of Solfatara, the ancient Aque Albule, whose 
sulphureous waters are carried by a canal into the Teverone. The 
waters are of a milky colour and always have a strong smell of sulphur. 
Their petrifying qualities are continually contracting the area of the 
lake, which in the time of Father Kircher was a mile in cireuit but is 
now only about 500 feet in diameter. There are other smaller lakes 
of the same character near the Solfatara. North of Tivoli is Vicovaro 
(the ancient Varia), now a village of about 1000 inhabitants. Between’ 
Vicovaro and Monte Genaro is Licenza (the ancient Digentia), situated 
on the bright limpid stream immortalised by Horace, of whose villa 
there remain some scanty memorials. To the west of Licenza, 
nearer the Tiber is Pa va, a small town of 2700 inhabitants. ; 
Among the hills of the ancient Hernici round the source of the 
Sacco are—Patestrina, desoribed in a separate article, Paliano, 
situated on an isolated rocky hill fortified with towers and bastions, 
and approached only by means of a drawbridge: population, 3700. 
Cavi, picturesquely situated on a rock of tufa above a torrent-feeder 
of the Sacco, over which a fine bridge of seven arches is thrown: 
population, 2000. Genezzano, built on a steep hill 4 miles E. from Cayi, 
is famous for its chapeljof the Madonna, on whose feast the ; 
of all this part of the province assemble in the town: Lag error 
2500; on the summit of the hill is a baronial castle of the Colonna, 
separated from the town by a drawbridge, Olevano, a medieval town 
situated in the midst of the most romantic scenery, a few miles north 
of Genezzano, has about 3000 inhabitants. Zagarolo, a small town of 
3600 inhabitants, situated on a long ridge that projects into the plain 
about 6 miles W. from Palestrina, has some handsome churches and a 
baronial castle, which formerly belonged to the Colonna. beer | 
a small place west of Zagarolo, stands on the site of the citadel 
ancient Gabii, of which there are still some remains. The Lake of 
Gabii, which occupied an ancient crater, and is not mentioned till the 
5th century, has been recently drained by Prince Borghese. Near the 
junction of the Osa with the Teverone, a little north of Castiglione, 
stood Collatia, the scene of the death of Lucretia, the wife of 
Collatinus. ‘ 


p wooded 

called Parco di Colonna, in which the Fare Latins held their general 

assemblies. The stream called by Livy, Aqua Ferentina, still traverses” 
it, and may be traced to its source at the base of a mass of tufa. Near 
Marino also is Grotta Ferrata, a small village celebrated for its Basilian ” 
monastery, the whe of which is decorated with magnificent frescoes 
by Domenichino, The region of the Alban Hills, the Alban Lake, the — 
town of Albano, &c., are noticed under ALBA Longa. Separated by a 
deep ravine from Albano is Z’Ariccia, a small place of 1400 inhabit-- 
ants, which occupies the site of the citadel of the ancient Aricia, ruins 
of which are spread about the neighbourhood. ‘The region of the’ 
Alban Hills abounds in evidences of ancient volcanic action; the hill’ 
slopes are in many parts covered with vineyards, From L’Ariccia ia” 
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seen beyond the broad crater of Vallericcia the hill of Monte Giove, 
famous as the site of Corioli ; and on another hill to the south-east the 
ita Lavinia, the site of the ancient Lanuvium. East of 
i of Nemi and the beautiful lake of the same name, 
the ancient Lacus Nemorensis, which occupies an extinct crater, and is 
miles in cireumfefence. Near the south shore of the lake is Genzano, 
of 4700 inhabitants, celebrated for its flower-mosaics on the 
octave of the feast of Corpus Christi. The Appian Way between 
L’Ariccia and Genzano is carried across the crater of Vallericcia by a 

causeway. 

Campagna to the south-east of Ostia, which forms the subject 
of @ separate article [Osrra], is covered near the sea with pine planta- 
tions and with the great Laurentine forest, which skirts the Mediter- 
ranean for above 50 miles, with a breadth of about 3 miles from the 
coast, and abounds with buffaloes, wild boars, and wolves. This region, 
once dotted with cities, is now all but deserted on account of the 
‘o miles from Ostia is Castel Fusano, a castellated mansion 
Chigi family, built on the site of Pliny’s Laurentine Villa. 
Farther south, among gigantic groves of stone-pine, ilex, laurel, and 
wild olive, is Torre di Paterno, a solitary brick-tower, built about half 
a mile from the sea, among the ruins of an imperial villa, About a mile 
inland from Torre di Paterno is the site of Zawrentum. The ancient 
to Rome, but the polygonal 


for carriages. Pratica, a small hamlet on a strip of table-land, separated 
eee ean, Saree at one point, marks the site of 
ancient Lavinium. Borghese family have a large mansion here, 
tower of which commands a fine prospect of the coast, the plain 
the Alban Hills, the Ciminian Wood, and the domes 
Rome. Pratica is 18 miles south-south-east from Rome. 
miles south-east of Pratica is the small hamlet and castle of 
ich marks the site of the ancient Ardea, the city of Turnus. 
great castellated mansion of the Cesarini occupies the site of the 
citadel. At the extreme south point of the coast are the towns of Porto 
d’ Anzo, on the site of the ancient ANTIUM, which is noticed in a separate 
article: and Nettuno, about a mile south of the preceding, which is the 
largest town now on the coast of Latium, although the population hardly 
exceeds 1000, The whole coast hereabouts is covered with ruins of 
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Roman villas. The town contains remains of a temple of Neptune, 
and also an old fortress, now tenanted by the coast-guard. Alt this 
part of the coast belongs to the princely house of Borghese. The 
malaria and swarms of mosquitos render it uninhabitable in the 
summer and autumn. 

On the right bank of the north arm of the Tiber, which is called 
the Fi are the extensive remains of the Portus Trajanus, 


now Porto, which was founded by Claudius and enlarged by Trajan, 
80 a8 to be the naval arsenal of Rome. The docks formed by Trajan 
itiaaes tek weemen chee ee ee eee ee 
magazines ; numerous or ship-building pw ‘orto 
ee aeeeenee walter te engine, Te gave title to a bisho, 
from 8rd century. It was taken’ by the Saracens in the 9th 
century and soon after abandoned. At the mouth of the Fiumicino 
the marine village of Fiumicino, in which is a lofty square tower 
a beacon to point out the entrance to the river. The 
Tiber through the Fiumicino is dee 
by steam tedious. Steamers 


between the two arms (if it be a delta) is called Isola Sacra, or Holy 
Island, probably from its being included in the gift of Constantine to 
the Holy See, or it may be from the church and tomb of St. Hippolitus, 
ee cael the tower of the church is still standing 


. The 
it is asserted o in 4 cut made by Trajan 
Cacrapee by some, originated y Traj 


Northward from the Tiber at a short distance is a large shore-lake 


are tumuli containing 
place in this region is 
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found in them are preserved in the antiquarian col- 
lections of Rome. Farther inland on the Arrone is which 
tepreseits the ancient Galeria. It has been long deserted in conse- 
quence of a malaria, and is now in ruins. The lake of 

which is abouts 18 miles N.W. from Rome, is nearly circular in form, 
and 22 miles round. It is surrounded by hills on all sides except the 


south, where it borders on the wide unhealthy Campagna. On the 
south-west shore is the town of Bracciano, which has a paper 
factory, a splendid baronial castle built by the Orsini (the finest feudal 
castle in Italy), and about 2000 inhabitants. The castle of Bracciano 
now belongs to the Torlonia family. The Lake of Bracciano is the 
ancient inus. Its shores seem to have once formed the 
crater of a volcano, being formed chiefly of lava and scorie. Between 
the lake and Baccano are three other craters and two small lakes. 
The village of Baccano is situated within the lip of a crater on the ~ 
high road from Viterbo to Rome, A little south of Baccano the 
traveller gets his first view of Rome. The stream that rises in the 
crater of Baccano has by some been considered to be the Cremera 
which flowed past Veii. The site of the citadel of Veii is marked by 
the tower and hamlet of Jsola Farnese, which lies a little east of the 
road between Baccano and La Storta, the first post-station out of Rome, 
The walls and gates of Veii may still be traced. Several valuable 
relics of antiquity have been found in the tombs of Veii. A Roman 
municipium was built in imperial times on the site of Veii. It was 
about two miles in circuit, and far within the limits of the old 
Etruscan city. The hamlet of Isola is gone to decay in consequence 


of malaria. 

ROME, ROMA, the capital of the States of the Church, and 
formerly of the whole Western world, is situated in the Campagna, 
on the banks of the Tiber, 15 miles from the sea-coast, in 41° 54’ 
N. lat., 12° 28’ E.long., and had a population of 175,838 in 1852. 
The site of Rome consists partly of several strips of low land on 
both banks of the Tiber, the ordinary level of the river being there 
about 35 feet above that of the sea, and partly of the table-land of 
the Campagna, which rises on both sides from 150 to 200 feet above 
the river. The projections of this table-land which advance towards 
the river have been called hills; and hence the name of the Seven 
Hills. After the enlargement of the city walls by Aurelian, these 
hills or projections were considerably more than seven. On the right 
bank of the river, the Vatican and the Janiculum, which are within 
the modern city, are a continuation of the ridge of Monte Mario, 
which is outside of the walls to the north, and is 450 feet above the 
sea, and of Monte Verde to the south. On the left or eastern bank, 
the table-land of the Campagna extends, within the walls of Rome, 
in a semicircular shape, forming several projections to the west towards 
the river. The low grounds between these projections and the river 
constitute the Campus Martius, on which the greater part of the 
modern city is built. Beginning from the north, the first projection 
of high lands within the city is the Monte Pincio (the ancient Collis 
Hortulorum) ; farther east, and partly separated from it by a depres- 
sion or ravine, is the Quirinal, and still farther south-east the Esquiline, 
In a kind of recess between the Quirinal and the Esquiline is a smaller 
projection, the Mons Viminalis, which is hardly distinguishable from 
the other two. It rises above and north of the church of San Lorenzo 
Panisperna, The Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline are joined on the 
east, within the walls of Rome, by an extensive plateau, which is 
about 150 feet above the ordinary level of the Tiber, and which slopes 

ntly towards the country outside of the walls of Rome. e 

ighest points of the Esquiline and the Quirinal are nearly 200 feet 
above the Tiber. South of the Esquiline, and separated from it by a 
depression or valley, is Mount Cwlius, which is divided on the south 
from the Aventine by the valley of the Aqua Crabra or Marrana, 
Within the space that is inclosed between the table-land and the 
Tiber, and in the middle of the ancient city, there are three small 
insulated hills, the Palatine, the Aventine proper, and the Capitol, of 
which the Aventine is the most southern and the Capitol the most 
northern. The Capitol rises between the south-west extremity of the 
Quirinal and the left bank of the Tiber, and nearly fills up the inter- 
mediate space. The ancient city of Rome, before the time of Aurelian, 
lay south and east of the Capitol, and along the Palatine, Aventine, 
Celian, Esquiline, and Quirinal hills: the main bulk of modern 
Rome lies north of the Capitol. 

The Tiber, on approaching Rome from the north, makes a sweep 
to the east towards the base of Monte Pincio, receding from Monte 
Mario and the Vatican hill on its right bank; but on reaching Ripetta 
within the city, the river makes a bend to the westward, and flows 
along the north-eastern base of the Janiculum, after which it turns 
again to the east as far as the base of the Capitol. It then turns 
again to the south-west, sweeping past the base of the Aventine, and 
along the southern extremity of the Janiculum. It then assumes a 
course south by east. The level s between the Vatican Mount, 
the north end of the Janiculum, and the right bank of the river, is the 
Vatican field, which is about a mile long from east to west. It 
contains the Borgo, or suburb of Rome, inclosed by the popes, and 
St. Peter’s church, the Vatican palace, and their appurtenances. The 
space between the long ridge of the Janiculum and the right bank 
of the Tiber constitutes the district of Trastevere, which is another 
suburb of Rome. The space on the left bank running north and 
south, and between the great westward bend of the river and the 
eastern hills, is the site of the modern city of Rome, properly speaking, 
which extends also along the slope of the Pincian, Quirinal, part of 
the Esquiline, and the Capitol, forming a kind of triangle, of which 
the apex is to the north, at the Porta del Popolo, and the base extends 
from Santa Maria Maggiore on the east, to the Tiberine Island on the 
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west, a distance of about a mile and a quarter, whilst from the Porta 
del Popolo to the foot of tho Palatine opposite Ponte Rotto, the 
farthest southora point of modern Rome, the distance is rather more 
than a mile and a balf. All to the south and cast of these limits, 
forming about two-thirds of the area within the walls, consists of 
ruins, gardens, and fields, with some churches, convents, and other 
mattered habitationa. 

The present live of walls of Rome proper on the left bank of the 
river is generally understood to be that traced by Aurelian, restored 
by Honorius, and afterwards by Belisarius, and since repeatedly 
renewed by sereral popes, It describes an i polygon, of which 
the longest diamoter is three miles in length from north-west to 
eouth-cast, from the Porta del Popolo to the Porta San Sebastiano on the 
Appian road. The whole circuit of the present walls, including those 

vere and of the Borgo or Vatican, is between 14 and 15 miles, 
The wall is made of brick mixed with stones and rubbish, and has 
been often repaired. It varies in height, but in most places does not 
exceed 15 fect. It has no ditch, but is flanked by towers and bastions, 
which were repaired by Pope Benedict XIV. Rome has 16 gates, 
some of which however are walled up. Beginning from the north is: 
1. Porta del Popolo, on the Flaminian way, or high northern road, 
which divides at a short distance from Rome, one branch leading to 
Florence and the other to Ancona. 2. Farther east, the next gate is 
Porta Pinelana, 3. Porta Salaria, on the road to Rieti. 4. Porta 
Pia, on the north-east, formerly Nomentana, the road from which 
joins the Via Salaria. 5. Porta San Lorenzo, facing the east, and 
leading to Tivoli. 6, Porta Maggiore, leading to Palestrina: this is 
the handsomest of the gates of Rome, being originally part of the 
aqueduct of Claudius restored by Vespasian and Titus, which is 
attested by the triple inscription over it. It consists of a fine arch 
which crosses the high road, built of Travertino or Tiburtine stone. 
7. Porta San Giovanni, which looks to the south-east on the modern 
road to Albano and Naples. 8. Porta Latina, the road from which 
joins the Naples road. 9. Porta San Sebastiano, on the ancient Via 
Appia. 10. Porto San Paola, on the road to Ostia. Crossing the 
Thur, we find—11. Porta Portese, which leads to Fiumicino, the 
present portof Rome, 12. Porta San Pancrazio, on the summit of 
the Janiculum, which is nearly 300 feet above the Tiber. Outside 
of this gate is the Villa Pamfili, with its shady walks, its waterworks, 
and beautiful groves of lofty umbrella pines. 13, Porta Cavalleggieri, 
south-west of St. Peter’s; it leads towards Civita Vecchia. 14. Porta 
Fabbrica, on the same side, is now walled up. 15. Port’ Angelica, on 
the opposite or northern side of St. Peter's, on the road leading to 
Monte-Mario. 16. Porta Castello, which opened from the Castle of 
San Angelo northward into the country, and is now walled up. 
Besides these, there are two internal gates, one called Santo Spirito, 
leading from the Borgo to the Lungara, and the other Porta Settimiana, 
leading from the Lungara to Trastevere, These districts, Borgo and 
Lungara, have been consecutively annexed to the modern city. 

The course of the Tiber within Rome, including its windings, is 
about three miles; the banks are not built up with quays or walks, 
but in most places the river is bordered by the backs of houses gene- 
rally of an inferior sort; in other places there isa slip of sand or 
gravelly ground between the houses and the river, which is frequently 
overflowed. There are only two places where there is a sort of quay 
or landing-place; one in the northern part of the town, on the left 
bank, above the bridge of San Angelo, called Ripetta, where the boats 
from the inland provinces on the upper Tiber land wine, charcoal, 
and provisions; and the other at the southern extremity of the town, 
on the right bank near Porta Portese, called Ripa Grande, where sea- 
vessels land their , and where there is a line of warehouses 
and acustom-house. There are three bridges across the Tiber within 
Rome; the northernmost is Ponte Sant’ Angelo, the Pons A®lius, built 
by Hadrian, and restored by several popes, and lastly by Clement IX,, 
oy whose order Bernini constracted the present balustrade and the 

es with which it is decorated. It is about 300 feet long, but the 
width of the bed of the river is not more than 200 feet. The Ponte 
Sisto, formerly Pons Janiculensis, built originally by Marcus Aurelius, 
and rebuilt by Sixtus IV., is about 300 feet long, the bed of the river 
being 250 feet wide, About half a mile lower down is the island of 
San Bartolomeo, the ancient Insula Tiberina. This island is of an 
oblong shape, something like a ship, being about 1000 feet long, and 
300 feet wide in the middle of its length. It is joined to the main- 
land by two bridges; one to the left bank called Ponte San Bartolo- 
meo; and the other to the right bank, called Ponte Quattro Capi, 
from a head of Janus Quadrifrons which once-decorated it. The two 
arms of the river together form a bed of about 200 feet in width, 
There are also within Rome the remains of three ancient bridges; the 
Triumphalis, called also Vaticanus, just below Sant’ Angelo, of which 
the a have fallen into the bed of the river and occasion a rapid ; 
the Pons Palatinus, now called Ponte Rotto, of which three arches 
on the Trastevere side; and lastly, the Pons Sublicius, at the 
of the Rreane, oO first bridge built by the Romans, of which 
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Thus the inhabited part of the city contains 11 Rioni, namely— 
1, Campo Margo, near Porta del Popolo; 2, Colonna; and 3, : 
along the slope of the Pincian and Quirinal ; 4, Sant’ Eustachio 

5, Pigna, in the middle of the lower town; 6, Ponte; 7, Parione; and 
8, Regola, near the left bank of the Tiber; 9, Sant’ Angelo in Pes- 
cheria, between the Senttot and the Tiber; and $0 Traore, ey 
11, Borgo, on the right bank of the river. The whole of the ancient 
or southern city is comprised within three extensive Rioni, namely— 
12, Monti, on the north-east; 13, Campitelli, south-east; and 14, Ripa, 
south-west. 

The modern city of Rome may be conveniently divided, for the 
sake of topographical description, into three t divisions :—1. ‘ 
lower part of the town between the eastern hills, the Tiber, and the 
Capitol. 2. The upper town, which extends along the eastern hills. 
8. The part of the town which is on the right bank of the Tiber. 

I. The Lower Town, which occupies the site of the ancient 
Martius and Campus Thera is the seat of all the bustle and ‘ 
It is crossed in its central part from north by west to south by east b 
the street Del Corso, which is about a mile in length from the Piazza, 
del Popolo, or great northern entrance of Rome, a h sabes n 
place with an obelisk in the middle, to the Venetian p: pote oy 
foot of the Capitol. Two other streets branch out from the 
del Femee on the right anf left of A. Pines and at an acute angle 
with it. One leads south-east to the fine open place called Piazza di 
Spagna, the great resort of foreigners, at the foot of the Pi 

fount, after crossing which it continues in the same direction t 
College of Propaganda at the foot of the Quirinal. The other st 
called Ripetta, runs in a south direction, parallel to ti 0 
Tiber, and then following the bend of the river leads, under a 


10,000 scudi, and placed the inscription which is now seen on 
pedestal, the original one haying been probably . He 
raised on the summit of the pillar a bronze statue of St. Paul; that, 
Marcus Aurelius, which formerly stood there, had been remoyed— 
is not known whenor by whom. The shaft of the pillar is 13 feet 1 
in diameter at the bottom, and one foot less at the ops its he 
including the pedestal and capital, is 136 feet, of which 13 feet 
under ground ; and the statue on the top and its pedestal are 274. 
more, making the whole height 1634 feet. The capital is Doric, | 
shaft is made of 28 blocks of white marble piertane above the ot 
a spiel staircase of 190 steps is cut through the interior of 
and leads to the gallery on the top, which is surrounded - 
trade. The exterior of the shaft is coyered with bassi-rilievi placed i 
a spiral line around, which represent the yictories of M 
The column is still one of the most striking monuments of ¢ 
Rome and one of the principal ornaments of the modern city, ’ 
Immediately to the west of the Piazza Colonna is ne 


er street, leg : 
to the ascent of the Quirinal, or Monte Cavallo. Farther up the 
Corso, on the right, isa wide street called Stada del Gest, whisk eads | 
to the splendid Jesuit church and convent of that name, w F 
turning to the left, is a street that leads to the foot of the © pital 
The whole of this part of the city, in the neighbourhood of the Corso, 
consists chiefly of regular and substantial buildings. The most 
remarkable are—l. Palazzo Borghese, near Ripetta, one of the largest 
and finest in Rome: it contains a choice collection of paintings by 
Titian, Domenichino, Albano, Annibale Caracci, Caravaggio, mi- 
giano and other great masters, 2. Farther north the old mausoleum 

of Augustus has been transformed into an amphitheatre, called eu 
for bull-fights, fireworks, and other popular diversions. 3. P, 
Ruspoli, on the Corso, in a good style hitecture by Ammanato, 
has a much-admired staircase, constructed by Martino Longhi, con-— 
sisting of 115 steps, each of a single block of white marb! The 
extensive ground-floor of the palace has been converted into a coffee- 
house, which is the largest in Rome, and consists of various rooms, 
where several clubs of lawyers, merchants, and other. ns assemble, 
that of the contributors to the ‘Giornale Arcadico,’ the lit review 
of Rome, among the rest, The artists’ club is held a tn Cal 
Greco, in the Piazza di Spagna; that of the antiquarians at the caffé 
of Fontana di Trevi; the club of professors and other men of letters” 


meets at the Caffé di Monte Citorio, 4. Palazzo Ghigi, which forms 


the north side of the Piazza Colonna, contains some choice paintings, — 
and a fine library rich in curious manuscripts. 5. Palazzo ombine, 

on the opposite or south side of the square. 6. Pajazzo Sciarra 
Colonna, on the Corso, has a rich collection of paintings and a handsome - 
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Palazzo Doria, a vast building, designed by 
a gallery of choice Paintings. 8. Palazzo Tor- 
, Serta i Fused Yaodern palatial’ oti, 
gallery and some modern paintings. 9. 
ext to the church of Santi Apostoli, is the Palazzo 
me court and gardens behind, which extend 
i and a gallery of paintings with some 
and Giorgione. 10. The huge 
to that proud 
or: it looks like 
its massive walls and battlements. 11. Opposite 
e church Del Gest is the Palazzo Altieri. All these palaces are in 
c Corso. _The principal churches 
Maria del Popolo, which, like most 
i @ good paintings, several remarkable 
and also a mae chapel belonging to the 


ancient temple. 4. 
thi 


an 
— @ Roman College. 5. 

i Del Gest con mes ook Rae ee 1 of 
Ignatius, enriched with lapi ilver, 

aausoleum of Bellarmino, by 


the sepulchral monument of 
vi. 8. Santa Maria in Vialata, &. 


ke 


one of it. The university called La 
néighbo Between it and the Corso is the 
Maria Rotonda, the ancient Pantheon, which is above 
and one of the best preserved monuments of antiquity. 
rotunda with a noble Corinthian le portico 
the son-in-law of Augustus. It is the 
structure of anciént tines, the external diameter being 
height to the summit of the upper cornice 102 feet, 
flat dome, which makes the entire height about 148 
(103 feet wide) is octastyle, yet there are ih all 
namely, two at the returns, exclusive of those at the 
othera behind the third column from each end, 
co erie! into A avenues, Teg at one of 
widest, and contains the great doorwa: 
recess, while each of the others than i Jaleo bobol. 
recess, But although, independently of the recessed 
portico is only three intercolumns in depth, its flanks present 
in pilasters, making two itional cl inter- 


inary jesty 
7 feet high, with bases and capitals of white marble, 
each formed out of a single piece. The interior 
rotunda is 142 feet, the thickness of the wall being 23 
© piers, between the exhedra, or recesses, which, 
containing the entrance, are eight in number. The 
rows of coffera (now stripped of their decorations) and a 
in the centre, 26 feet in diameter, which not only 


that even approaches it. 
one side of the daieh of Santa Maria Rotonda is the Palazzo Gius- 
on the other side of it is the large church and Dominican 
of Santa Maria Minerva. Nearer to the river are :—1, 
della Cancelleria, by Bramante. 2, the Palazzo Farnese, the 
e, With a square before it, ornamented y two hand- 


some fountains; some of apartments are painted (os 

Zoceari, Vasari, and others. Next to the Piazza Farnese is another 

Palazzo Spada, with a collection 

of ancient rs the su statue of Pompey, 

and some very fine ‘oa, found at Santa Agnese without the 

walls, 4, the some church of Santa Maria in V: ia, belonging 

to the Neri, or ion of the Oratory, 


of San 
tlemanly, and useful body of clergymen. The 
Tomtains man valuable manuscripts, historical and ecclesias- 
the church Santa Maria dell’ Anima has some good paintings, 
monuments of Pope Adrian VI. and of Lucas Holstenius, a 
converted to Cathol: who died librarian of the 
Near the left bank of the Tiber, and parallel to it, runs a 
called Strada Giulia, about three-quarters of 

Ponte Sisto to Ponte San Angelo. This district, 
dull, when compared with the Corso and the 


Ponte Sisto, along the left bank of the Tiber, and eine y | 
; of the Capitol to the foot of the Palatine, 
and dirtiest part of modern Rome. It is’ partly 


g 
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occupied by the Jews, who are cooped up to the number of 4000 in 
several narrow filthy alleys, in rows of tall old houses, near the river- 
side, between Ponte Sisto and Ponte San Bartolomeo. ‘Their district, 
called Ghetto, is separated by a wall from the rest of the town. They 
have their rabbis and a synagogue, a sort of municipal council, their 
schools, support their own poor, and follow their customary occupation 
of buying and selling. Facing the Ghetto is the island of San Barto- 
lomeo, with the church of that name, and an hospital, kept by the 
congregation of the Ben Fratelli, whose motto is, ‘ Fate bene, Fratelli 

(* Brethren, do ogee * to your fellow-men), and who devote themselves 
to tend the sick poor gratuitously. Proceeding farther south, along 
the left bank of the river, is a succession of narrow streets extendin; 

to the foot of the Palatine, with some of the most ancient church 

in Rome, especially Santa Maria in Cosmedin, built in the 3rd cen- 
tury of our era, on the ruins of a temple detlicated to Pudicitia Plebeia. 
(Livy, x. 23.) The church of Santa Maria in Cosmedin is adorned 
with two rows of fine ancient columns. It is also called Bocca della 
Veritt, from a large stone niask with a large mouth which is seen in 
the portico of the church, arid the use of which is unknown. In the 
same neighbourhood are the churches of San Giorgio in Velabro, 
Santa Anastasia, Sahta Maria Egiziaca, and of San Teodoro, said to be 
on the site of the temple of Romulus, on the Palatine, at the southern 
extremity of the inhabited part of modern Rome, on the left bank of 
the Tiber. Beyond it, the Aventine, Palatine, and Czlian hills stretch 
to the south and south-east. They are occupied with fields and 
| aye and contain several churches, convents, and scattered ruins. 

@ most remarkable churches are—Santa Sabina and San Alessio, on 
the Aventine; and Santa Bonaventura and its adjoining convent and 
garden, on the Palatine. The Celian, an extensive hill, has some 
interesting churches :—1. San Gregorio, a fine- building on the west 
slope of the hill, which has splendid frescoes by Domenichino and 
Guido, representing the Martyrdom of St. Andrew; a painting of St. 
Gregory by Annibale Caracci; and a statue of the same pope. 2. San 
Stefano Rotondo is an ancient circular building, transformed into a 
church inthe 5th century, 3. San Giovanni e Paolo, belongitig to the 
Order of _Barnabites, in a fine situation, commanding a view of the 
Palatine and Aventine, is much resorted to by persons religiously 
inclined, who retire thither for a time, and board in the convent, 
where they Sg wd themselves in pious exercises and in quiet medi- 
tation, which the solitude of the spot and the view of the majestic 
ruins before them are well calculated to assist. A solitary palm-tree 
rises in the garden of the convent; there is another in the garden of 
Santa Bonaventura on the Palatine. The Villa Mattei occupies a con- 
siderable space on the Celian Hill. A large group of buildings connected 
with the lica of San Giovanni occupies the eastern end of the 
Celian. The Colosseum, triumphal arches, and other ancient remains, 
are noticed hereafter. Between the Lateran and the Colosseum is the 
remarkable ancient church of San Clemente. 

South of the Aventine, and between it, the Tiber, and the walls, is 
a large space of low ground laid ott in fields, part of which are 
common, and by the name of ‘Prati del Popolo Romano’ Ah 
artificial hill, Mount Testaccio, rises on one side of them; it is 
formed of a quantity of broken earthenware (teste) and other rubbish 
which has been thrown and has accumulated here from ancient times, 
and over which a green turf has formed. The modern Romans have 
excavated cellars in the side of the hill, where they keep their wine 
cool, ahd the place is resorted to on holidays by the populace of Rome. 
On the other side, by the gate of San Paolo, is the Protestant burying- 
ground, and near it is the pyramid of Caius Cestius, 

Il. The upper town, or eastern part of modern Rome, stretches up 
the slope of the Pincian and Quirinal hills, and occupies also part of 
the plateau which unites all the eastern hills of Rome. This part is 
not #0 densely built as the lower town: it consista in great measute 
of palaces and villas, of churches, convents, and other large buildings, 
with spacious courts and gardens, and is intersected by two fine long 
streets, which cross each othervat right angles on the summit of the 
Quirinal, forming there a small circus, with a fountain at each bifur- 
cation, from which the place is called Le Quattro Fontane, 

On the terrace or latent of the Pincian Mount, in this part of 
Rome, there is a fine promenade or public walk. Next to it is the 
villa Medici, now the academy of French pensionary artista; the 
church of La Trinitt de’ Monti; and the esplanade with the obeli 
in front of it, from which there is a aplendid view of modern Rome. 
From this esplanade a good street, called Via Sistina, leads in a south- 
east direction to the za Barberini, which lies in the depression 
between the Pincian and the Quirinal. The Palazzo Barberini, one of 
the largest in Rome, is at the east end of the Piazza. It contains a good 
co of paintings, among others the celebrated portrait of La 
Cenci, by Guido, who had seen her on the scaffold at her execution. 
The library of the Barberini palace has about 50,000 printed volumes, 
and many valuable manuscripts. At the north end of the Piazza 
Barberini is the church and convent of the Capuchins, with its en, 
which is kept in excellent condition, like all the gardens of the con- 
vents of that order. Adjoining is the vast and splendid patrician villa 
Piombino, which has beautiful walks; in the apartments of the prin- 
cipal casino is a valuable collection of ancient sculptures, and also the 
freaco of Aurora by Guercino, 4 

South of the Piazza Barberini rises the Quirinal Mount, which bears 
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on ite eummit the extensive poatitess palace and gardena, At Rome 


commonly called Monte 
ae and Pollex, with their horses, which stand in the 


t painter, A fine street, about a mile in length, leads from 
os Pr the pontifical along the plateau of the Quirinal 
to Porta Pia, passing near the Therma of Diocletian. It is crossed at the 


Quattro Fontane by another street, leading from the Piazza Barberini 
to the church of ate Maria Maggiore, whence several streets lead to 
Porta Maggiore, Porta San Lorenzo, and Porta San Giovanni. The 
i t church of Santa Maria Maggiore on the Esquiline Hill, 
eben joins the Quirinal, is the eastern extremity of modern Rome. 
it, east, and south, the whole expanse of the Esquiline 
is oceupied by gardens, villas, and fields, with some solitary churches. 
The more interesting of these churches are—1, San Pietro in Vincoli, 
built first by Budoxia, wife of Valentinian IIL, and rebuilt by Pope 
Adrian L; it contains the mausoleum of Julius IL, with the statue of 
Moses by Michel Angelo: 2, the handsome church of San Martino ai 
Monti, which, with its ancient oratory and vaults, its modern embellish- 
ments and the frescoes by Poussin, is worthy of notice. 

Between the west slope of the Esquiline and the south slope of the 

i are several streets, which extend to the Campo Vaccino, 
Farther north, at the foot of the Quirinal, and in the gap between it 
and the Capitoline Mount, is the piazza which contains Trajin's 
column. t . 

The Capitoline Mount, celebrated in the history of ancient Rome, 
is called by corruption Campidoglio. It rises on the eastern skirts of 
the inhabited part of modern Rome, which it divides from the Forum 
and the other forsaken districts of the ancient city. The Capitoline 
Mount is of an oval shape, and about one mile in circumference at its 
base; it is divided from the Quirinal to the north-east by a narrow 
valley, in which the Forum of Trajan once was, and the Pillar of Trajan 
still is; it has to the east the Forum of Augustus and the Via Sacra, 
which divides it from the Esquiline Hill; to the south-east the valley 
of the Forum Romanum, which divides it from the Palatine Hill; to 
the south the Forum Boarium, which divides it from the Aventine 
Hill ; and the Tiber to the south-west. It has two summits, one to 
the north towards the Quirinal, on which the church and Franciscan 
convent of Ara Coli now stand; and another to the south towards 
the Tiber, on which are the Caffarelli palace and gardens, At the 
south end was the Tarpeian rock, down which state-criminals were 
hurled. The height of this side of the hill is very much reduced, 
the ground at the foot of it having been considerably raised by ruins 
and rubbish, and the rock itself having been sloped down, and houses 
built against it. The height of the Capitol, taken at the pavement of 
the church of Ara Coli, which is the highest summit, is 155 feet 
above the sea, 135 feet above the Tiber taken at its medium height, 
and about 90 feet above the present surface of the Forum, which how- 
ever is in several places 20 feet higher than its ancient level. This 
hill is said to have been called Saturnius in the ante-Roman times. 
When the first Romans built their town on the Palatine, they ae 34 

n 


stronghold by the treachery of a woman called Tarpe’ 
of the Roman commander. 


It is said to have been 200 feet Jong and 185 feet wide; it had a 
with three rows of marble columns in front, and two rows 

of divided the interior into three aisles, at the farthest end of 
were three cellw dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. The 

vault of the temple and the external roof were covered with plates of 
gold, This temple was the principal sanctuary of Rome, to which 
the victorious generals and emperors went in triumphal procession to 
sacrifice to the gods. Many other a and public buildings were 


principal buildings of the modern Capitol consist of three 
=~ the work of Michel Angelo, forming aa sides of a square, 
the middle of which stands the equestrian statue of Marcus 
-west towards the modern 
j it is that of the senator of Rome; to the 

it is the palace de’Conservatori, which is filled with collections 


of pictures, statues, and objects of verti, among which is the famous 
re wolf of the Capitol mentioned by Cicero in his third ‘ Catali- 
narian Oration ;’ and to the right the Capitoline Museum, one of the 
finest collections of statues and sculptures in ey ee the 
treasures of this museum are the celebrated pee iator, the 
Antinolis and the Faun from Hadrian’s villa. The palaces and the 
uare between occupy the intermontium, the two summits bein 

occupied by the church of Ara Cooli and the palace and gardens 
Caffarelli. “Two ways lead down by the senatorial palace into the 
Campo Vaccino, or ancient Forum, one of which passes the site of the 
Mamertine prison. 

III. The third great division of modern Rome lies on the right bank 
of the Tiber, and consists of two distinct parts: Il Borgo, or Vatican, 
and Trastevere, properly so called, which are divided from one 
another by an inner wall, The Borgo, or Cittt Leonina, extends from 
the bridge of St. Angelo to the Piazza of St. Peter’s. The Vatican 
Mount was outside the walls of ancient Rome, and i within 
the territory of Etruria. In the plain between the hill and the Tiber 
Caligula constructed a circus for iot-races, which was the scene of 
the martyrdom of many of the early Christians. Nero fixed an o 
in the middle of it, the same which now stands before St. Peter’s. 
This circus, being afterwards used by Nero, was called by his name, 
Nero had also gardens in the same neighbourhood. The cireus was 
destroyed under Constantine, who built on its site a church or basi- 
lica, dedicated to St. Peter, who, according to tradition, was buried 
on that spot. This church was consecrated by Pope Sylvester I., and 
enriched by Constantine with splendid ornaments and ample revenues. 

Pope Leo IV., about 4.p. 850, walled round part of the Vatican Hill 
and the plain beneath, to protect the church of .St. Peter against the 
incursions of the Saracens, and he gaye the uninclosed grounds to a 
number of Corsican families, which, having been driven from their 
country by the Saracens, had taken refuge at Rome, It then became 
a suburb of Rome, and was called Leonina Civitas. In 1146 Ei 
nius III, began building a palace near the church of St. Peter for th 
Papal residence, which grew by degrees, under successive popes, into 
an immense mass of buildings, known by the general name of the 
Vatican. The Lateran palace had been formerly the residence of the 
popes. Gregory XI., on his return from Avignon, fixed his ent 
residence in the Vatican on account of the protection of the 
ing castle of St. Angelo. The palace of the Vatican continued to be 
the residence of the popes until about the middle of the 16th century, 
when Paul III. built the palace on the Quirinal Mount, which, on 
account of its healthier and purer air, has since been preferred to the 
Vatican, which is however occasionally used as a winter residence, as 
well as on the occasion of grand ceremonies being performed in St, 
Peter's, when the Pope removes to the Vatican to be near at hand. 

The old church of St. Peter was a large structure, more than 300 
feet in length: it lay lower than the present church, which has been 
raised above it, and which is much larger. Part of the ancient church 
is become a subterraneous vault under the gorge: of the modern 
building : it contains chapels and altars, with old monuments, sculp- 
peta and mosaics, and the public have access to it on certain days 
only. 

Pope Julius II. commissioned the architect Bramante to make a 
plan of a new church, The plan of Bramante was a Latin cross, sur- 
mounted by a vast and lofty dome. Julius II. himself laid the first 
stone on the 18th of April, 1506. Bramante raised the enormous 
pillars which support the cupola, After the death of Julius and 
Bramante, Leo X. entrusted the work first to Giulio di San Gallo and 
to Raphael d’Urbino, who was an architect as well asa painter; and 
afterwards to Peruzzi, who altered Bramante’s plan into that of a 
Greek cross, but effected little towards its execution. After Peruzzi’s 
death, Pope Paul III. sent for Michel Angelo, who carried forward 
the works with his characteristic energy, raised the drum of the 
cupola, covered over the body of the church, and cased the inside 
with stone, After the death of Michel Angelo, his pupil Barozzi, or 
Vignola, continued the building, and cased the exterior with travertino, 
He died in 1578, and little more was done till 1585, when Sixtus V. 
resolved that the dome should be finished, and commissioned Domenico 
Fontana and Giacomo della Porta, who, after making the necessary 
plans and arrangements, began the work in July, 1588. It was carried 
on night and day; 600 workmen were employed on it; and in May 
1590 the last stone, after being solemnly blessed by the Pope, was 
fixed in its place at the sound of a discharge of cannon from the castle 
of St. Angelo. By the following November the crowning of the dome 
was completed. Paul V. (Borghese) being elected Pope in 1605, 
appointed Carlo Maderno to be architect of St. Peter’s, who lengthened 
the nave of the church so as to give it the shape of a Latin cross, He 
then built the portico, which was finished in six years, and was open 
to the public in 1612. Two years later the whole structure was 
completed. Sixtus V. and his architect Fontana had already raised 
the obelisk before the church. Paul V., and after him Innocent, 
constructed the two magnificent fountains by the sides of it; and 
Alexander VII. began in 1661 the two semicircular colonnades which 
inclose the Piazza, or open area, in front of the church, Bernini was 
the architect of this last work, which was finished in 1667. Lastly, 


_ A built the fine Sacristia and Chapter-house which adjoin the 
church, 
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- Such a building as St. Peter’s, carried on under many different 
architects for a of more than = century, — pat ee = 
incongruities. @ portico in front, the approach to which is form 
the beautiful colonnades of Bernini, which conceal the buildings on 
side of the piazza, is mostly objected to, as spoiling the view 
church itself. But St. Peter’s as a whole may be safely said 
the most magnificent structure raised by man. Its interior 
rresponds with its external appearance: the proportions are 
the eye, at first, is not struck with the vastness 
il some of the are examined separately. 
the structure itself, and its gorgeous ornaments 
stucco, and gold, its altars, chapels, paintings, 
, and numerous sepulchral monuments, we must 
to guide books, and to professional works on the 
: here we can only state the dimensions of this vast structure. 
length of the interior within the walls is 602 feet; length of 
45 feet; the nave increases from 77 feet at the entrance to 
is 150 feet high ; the aisles are 21 feet wide and 47 feet in 
height of the baldachino, or canopy over the high altar 
is immediately under the dome), to the top of the cross ia 93 
boy taf meee on which the dome rests are 232 feet in 
diameter of the cupola is 193 feet. The base of 
the lantern of the dome is 400 feet, and the top of the cross 430 
; wement, The high altar stands immediately over 
‘eter. 
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walls, consists mainly of—1, the Papal palace; 2, the 


_ eourt and garden of Belvedere ; 3, the library; 4, the museum. The 


apartments, painted by Raffaelle ; 


The museum, or collection of works of art, mostly of ancient sculp- 
tare, was begun acd XIIL and Clement XIV., and great 
increased by Pius VI. Pius VIL a new collection, to Arhich 
has been given the name of Museo Chi 


is annexed to the Vatican palace, 
6 hill. 


establishment of Pyrat caine the largest in Rome, situated close to 
the right bank of the Tiber. It com an hospital for the sick, 
which in the summer months contains from 1000 to 1200 patients at 
a time, a foundling hospital, and a lunatic asylum. 
The castle of Sant’-Angelo (of which the massive circular tower was 
built by Hadrian for his mausoleum, and the fortifications around it, 
of ramparts, ditches, and bastions mounted with cannon, 
were begun by Pope Boniface IX. and continued by successive popes) 
is the citadel of Rome, but it is not capable of a regular defence. It 


serves a8 a state and also as a house of correction. 
The district Trastevere lies south of the and between 
the Janiculum and the Tiber, and communicates with Borgo by the 


length it rises almost immediately from the bank of the Tiber, leaving 
however sufficient level ground for a street, which from its length is 
called La Lun This street contains some fine buildings, the 
Palazzo Salviati, the Palazzo Corsini, one of the handsomest in Rome, 
once the residence of Christina of Sweden, with a gallery of paintings, 
# library, and preg rte which extend up the slope of the 
Javiculum, and from w! there is a splendid view of Rome; 


by Giulio Romano. The church and convent of San Onofrio, 
on the Janiculum, above La L’ is worthy of notice, 
as having been the last asylum of Tasso, where he died and was 


oes the southern end of the Lungara the hill recedes farther 

banks of the river, which here makes a bend to the east, and 

ia within this bend that the great bulk of the district called Tras- 

situated. Some of the streets run up the Janiculum to the 

gate of San Pancrazio, but the higher part of the hill is chiefly unbuilt, 
GEOG. DIV, VOL. Iv. 


patted the Janiculum is the Villa Lante, the casino of which was 


though it is inclosed within the walls. The villa Spada is in this 
part, near the gate, outside of which is the villa Pamfili, a favourite 
promenade of the youth of Rome, with shady walks, water-works, and 
clusters of lofty umbrella pines. Among the most remarkable build- 
ings of Trastevere is the church of San Pietro in Montorio, which 
covers the spot on which St. Peter was crucified, and contains some 
fine paintings. Above San Pietro in Montorio, in a commanding 
situation, is the fountain of L’Acqua Paola, the largest in Rome, which 
appears at a distance like a triple triumphal arch with streams of 
water rushing through : it was constructed by Paul V. with the marble 
taken from a temple of Minerva. Lower down, at the foot of the hill, 
is the collegiate church of Santa Maria in Trastevere, a vast and 
handsome structure, with granite and porphyry columns, rich marbles, 
some paintings, and an old mosaic of the 12th century. Near 
to it is the fine Benedictine convent of San Calisto, in the library of 
which is a splendid illuminated Latin Bible of the 9th century. A 
long street leads from San Calisto to the church and convent of San 
Francesco a Ripa, once inhabited by St.-Francis of Assisi. The church 
is ornamented with paintings, sculptures, and rich marbles, and has a 
chapel with vaults belonging to the Pallavicini family. Not far from 
San Francesco is the large building of San Michele a Ripa, near the 
Tiber, facing the Aventine Hill, which rises on the opposite 

San Michele is one of the most useful and best conducted charitable 
establishments of Rome, and is inhabited by above 700 persons. It 
consists of a workhouse, or house of industry for poor boys and girls, 
of a school of the fine arts for those boys who have a taste for them, 
of an asylum for the old and infirm of both sexes, and of a house of 
correction for juvenile offenders. Along one side of this vast building 
is the handsome quay and landing-place of Ripa Grande, where 
vessels which ascend the Tiber from the sea land their goods, and 
annexed to which are warehouses. Below it is the Porta Portese, or 
gate leading to Fiumicino, which is the southern extremity of Rome 
on the right bank of the Tiber. 

There are above 360 churches in Rome, most of which are worthy 
of notice, either for their antiquity, architecture, or their decorations. 
A few of the most interesting have been mentioned. The churches 
constitute one of the principal attractions of modern Rome. One of 
the most remarkable, the church of St. John in Laterano, remains to 
be noticed. 

The Basilica Lateranensis, with a palace and other buildings annexed 
to it, is situated at the south-eastern extremity of Rome, near the walls 
of Aurelian and Honorius, in the older and now desolate part of the 
city. This group of buildings is called ‘in Laterano,’ from being 
built on the estate once belonging to Plautius Lateranus, who was put 
to death by order of Nero (Tacitus, ‘Ann.,’ xv. 60). It appears that 
the later emperors had a palace on the spot, and that Constantine 
had a church or chapel annexed to the This was the begin- 
ning of the splendid church of St. John in Laterano., Constantine, or 
some of his successors, gave up the palace to the bishops of Rome, 
and the Lateran, till the beginning of the 14th century, was the resi- 
dence of the popes, who enlarged the adjoining church at different 
times, and made it their episcopal or patriarchal church, which it 
continues to be. The pope, in his quality of bishop of Rome, goes to 
take solemn possession of it after his election, and he officiates there 
on certain great festivals, for which reason it is styled the head church 
in the world, ‘ Ecclesiarum Urbis et Orbis Mater et Caput.’ 

Many councils have been held in the palace of the Lateran, five 
of which are styled (icumenic, or universal. The palace fell to 
ruin during the long residence of the popes at Avignon in the 
14th century, and a fire broke out in 1308, which consumed the 
greater part of it as well as the church. The church was restored, 
but the sna was abandoned, and Gregory XI, when he transferred 
his residence to Rome in 1377, fixed his residence in the Vatican 
palace, which then came to be considered as the residence of the 
pontiffs till the 17th century, when they went to reside on the Qui- 
rinal. Sixtus V. however in 1586 ordered a new palace to be built 
next to the Lateran church, which was not finished until more than 
a century after his death, and is that which now exists. It is used 
at present as an asylum for the poor; and there is also a large hospital 
on the other side of the square. The whole vast mass of buildings 
called by the name of Lateran has been much changed from what it 
was when the popes resided here. The interior of the Basilica, or 
church, in its present state, was completed in the 17th century by 
Clement VIIL and Innocent X., and the splendid front was raised 
by Clement XII. The church has a nave with double aisles, and is 
enriched with pillars of rare marble, statues, paintings, gildings, and 
bronzes. The middle gate, which is of bronze, and of masterly work- 
manship, was taken from the Aimilian Basilica in the Forum. The 
statue of Constantine, under the portico, was found in the Therma 
of that emperor on the Quirinal Mount. The ceiling of the nave, 
which is carved and gilt, is one of the richest in Europe. The bronze 
mausoleum of Martin V. is erected in the nave. Among the side 
chapels that belonging to the Corsini family is one of the richest in 
Rome; the pillars, walls, and pavement are of valuable stones, and 
the mausoleum of Clement XIL consists of a beautiful urn of por- 
pbyry, which lay under the portico of the Pantheon. The altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament is adorned with four fluted columns of gilt bronze. 


The cloisters, which date from the 13th century, have some curious 
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ages. In every respect the church of the 
Lateran is one of the most interesting in a city abounding with mag- 
nibooat obe 


the 
ine the oldest ba 
Laterano is cx te: ite chapter of canons and prebendaries, 
instituted by Boniface VIII. in 1300, has at its head a Cardinal Arch- 


on the north side of the building, constructed 
Pope Sixtus Y. from desi by Fontana, is the celebrated Scala 
* Holy Staircase,’ which is said to contain a number of steps 
house of Pilate, which Jesus Christ ascended, and which are 
great veneration. Pious people ascend them on their knees, 
went the steps from being worn out, they have been covered 


of the Lateran, and in the eastern angle of the city, stands 
ilies of Santa Croce in Gerusalewme, which was built near the 
itheatrum Castrense by the empress Helena. It derives its 
name from the ciroumstance that a portion of the true cross is 
deposited in it, and that earth brought from Jerusalem was mixed 

the foundations. This basilica was consecrated by St. ya toc pe 
and bas been often repaired. Underneath the church is the chapel of 
St. Helena, which is decorated with mosaics. The covsecration of the 
Golden Rose, sent by the Pope annually to one of the great Catholic 


Under the fine 
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sovereigns, takes place in the Basilica of Santa Croce. 
The basilions, namely St. Peter's, St. John, Lateran, Santa 
Maria iore, and Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, are within the walls, 


Outside the walls are three other busilicas of great antiquity and 
historical interest, 1. The Barilica of San Paolo Fuori le Mure (or 


before the Reformation. 
a mile outside the walls on the road to Tivoli, It was founded by the 
ewpress Placidia, and entirely rebuilt by Pope Pelagius II. in a.p. 578. 
The portico, of six Ionic columns, four of which are twisted, is sup- 
posed to date from the Sth century. Among the vast collection of 
Christian antiquities in this church, which is built over the tomb of 
St. Lawrence, are two marble ambones, or pulpits, relics of the earliest 
ages of Christianity. From one of the chapels in this church there is 
a descent to the catacombs of Santa Cyriaca. 3, About two miles out 
of the city, on the Appian way, is the Basilica of San Sebastiano, 
which was founded 


ing 
can 
capital in the world. In point however of interior comfort, neatness, 
or splendour, most of them are sadly deficient, The walls are of 
‘Travertino, or Tiburtine stone, the pillars and staircases are frequently 
of marble and other costly materials. The ground-floor is either let 
ss shops or used for coach-houses, stables, kitchens, or other menial 
offices, and the windows are guarded with a strong iron-grating, without 
glass bebind it, which gives to the lower part of the building the 
suqemeare sf ® prison, Several of the Roman palaces are partly let 
gers, and the owners occupy only one floor, or part of a floor; 
building being too large for any single family to live in, except 
aaa baronial family of the feudal times with its numerous 
dependents. The higher aud wealthier Roman nobles however, the 
Borghese, Colonna, Doria, Hospiglion!, and others, still retain some- 
of thet feudal state, although they have lost their feudal 


uriediction. 
The villes of the Roman nobility are more pleasant than their 
the wealthy Romans 


museum towards the middle of the 18th century, made it the business 
of his life; he was a man of oe ad 0 nen ee 
the fine arts, Among the finest sculptures are—the rilievo of A t 
the Thetis found in the villa of Antoninus Pius at Lanuyium, the 
Minerva, the Jupiter, the Apollo Sauroctonos, Diogenes in his tub, the 
two Caryatides re ting Grecian basket-bearers, the bassi-rilieyi of 
the triumph of M. Aurelius and others. The contents of the museum 
Albani are illustrated in the works of Winckelmann. 

The Villa Borghese, on the Pincian Mount, outside of the walls, is 
well known for its gardens, its laurel and myrtle groves, its fine sheet 
of water, its temple, and hippodrome, The fine museum of ancient 
sculptures was sold to Napoleon L, and is now in the Louvre; but it 
has — partly replaced by new acquisitions, 

The numerous handsome fountains form another peculiar ornament 
of modern Rome as works of art, independent of their utility. Rome 
is better supplied with good water than most continental towns, 
and was much more abundantly supplied in ancient times. Of the 
ancient aqueducts three still continue to carry water into the town, 
having been repaired by the popes. The first is that of the Acqua 
Vergine, the best in quality, which comes from near the ancient Collatia, 
14 miles north of Rome: it supplies a great part of the lower town, 
and feeds 18 public fountains, of which those of Trevi, of La Bareaccia 
in Piazza di Spagna, of Piazza Navona, and Farnese, are the ) 
The second is the Acgua Felice, the ancient Aqua Marcia em 


obelisks, most of them covered with hieroglyphics, erected in di 

parts of Rome. When the Romans became masters of Egypt they 
remoyed many of these monuments to their own capital, among others 
that of the Lateran, which is the largest now known, its shaft being 
105 feet (although it has been reduced, a portion at the lower part 
haying been cut off in consequence of being fractured), and two of 
its sides 9 feet 84 inches, the other two 9 feet, This obelisk 
conveyed from Heliopolis to Alexandria by Constantine, and by 
emperor's son, Constantius, brought from the latter city to Rome, 
where it was erected in the Circus Maximus. The shaft of the Lateran 


cities, but many of them are straight and regular, and the great number | 
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of open spaces, such as squares, gardens, courts, &c., re 

the town generally airy. The pavement of the streets is made of 
selci, or stuall cubes of basaltic stone, not yery agreeable to noe 
trians, especially as there are no footpaths except along the C 

The streets are lighted at night with gas. Rome possesses a great 
adyantage oyer many continental towns, in being provided with a 
regular system of sewers, partly ancient and partly modern, 

The lower town is subject to occasional inundations from the Tiber, 
which sometimes rises, in seasons of extraordinary rains, from 25 feet 
to 30 feet above its ordinary level, whilst a considerable part of the 
town is hardly 20 feet above the level, } 

The climate of Rome in ancient times was considered healthy when 
compared with the surrounding country. The dense population of 
the ancient city, its elevated position, the plentiful supply of whole- 
some water, the convenience of an irable system of sewers, ar 
other circumstances contributed to maintain a tolerable state of salu- 
brity within the walls. Cicero remarks the good choice of those who 
built Rome in the most favourable spot in the midst of a generally 
unhealthy region, (‘De b.,’ ii. 6.) Horace however (‘ Epist,’ 
i. 7), complains of the fevers which prevailed in the month of August, 
The improvements made by Augustus, and the reconstruction of the 
town after the great fire in Nero’s time, seem to have had a good 
effect on the salubriousness of the city, and Frontinus (i, 18) observes 
that the increased supply of water by means of additional aqueducts 
had contributed te render the atmosphere purer than it was in the old 
times. After the fall of the empire, and the ravages committed by 
the barbarians, we read of the abandonment of Porto, Ostia, Ardea, 
and other neighbouring towns in consequence of the malaria. At the 
same time a gradual removal was taking place within the walls; the 
population, which was much diminished, was leaving the southern part — 
“f the city for the northern, the hills for the plain of the Campus 


rtius, : \ ; 
As the southern hills, the Celian, Ayentine, Palatine, and Esquiline 
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became abandoned, became also unhealthy, for and 


salubrity go 
unhealthiness 


towards 
munities that live all the year round on the desolate hills of old Rome 


without remarkable inconvenience, though no one would venture 
to spend the summer months, at least from choice, outside of the 
walls between Rome and the sea. The miasmata which produce the 


It seems now proved that whenever the population has decreased 
within Rome, from political and other causes, the air has become less 
and that the thinly-inhabited districts are, independently 

of their situation, unwholesome in summer, when compared with the 
more ulous 6f the town. Thus the neighbourhood of the 
Corso and the lower town in general, and even the low filthy quarter 
of the Jews, are salubrious, whilst the eastern part of thé fine street 
of Porta Pia, the neighbourhood of Sarita Maria jore, and that of 
the Lateran are considered unhealthy in summer, although they are 
on comparatively high The parts of the Quirinal and the 
Pincian which are built upon are the most desirable situations in 
modern Rome for fresh air and health. On the other side of the 
Tiver the thinly-built district of La Lungara and the Vatican are con- 
unhealthy in summer, whilst the densely-peopled part of 


_ ‘Trastevere is less complained of. The fact is, that wherever the 


oon gets thin and miserable, the malaria will gain ground; it 
take possession of houses and gardens from which the warmth of 
the blazing hearth, and the cheering breath of human life, and the 
cares of domestic have disappeared. 

temperature of is generally mild “and genial. Frosts 
occur in January ; but the thermometer seldom descends lower than 
26° Fabr., and the mid-day sun generally prodtices a thaw. The 
wind, sometimes however blows cold and 


piercing for days together. Snow falls at times, but it seldom remains 
_ On the grotind for more than a day. trees thrive in the open 
air; but during the winter months. 


lemon-trees covering 
Rains are frequent and in November and December, but fogs 
arerare, In the summer months the heat is at times oppressive, 
ially when the scirocco, or south wind, blows. The hour which 
sunset is considered the most unwholesome in summer, and 
people avoid exposure to the open air. The sky of Rome has been 
blue tinge, and the splendid colours of the sunset which Claude bas 
id colours of the which Claude 

80 well rendered. — 
; Antiquities ; Bathe.—The Baths of Titus were constructed near the 
 Flavian about A.D. 80, bn the site of the gardens of the 
_ golden house of Nero, between the Colosseum and the uiline. The 
{ tow in a vineyard. The Baths of Trajan, on the 
and adjoining those of Titus, were mitian 
by 7: they extended towards the church of San 
which they almost touched. (In the church of San 
Vincoli is Michel Angelo’s celebrated statue of Moses.) The 


area 


the eastern and sotthern angles, are the remains of two 
with niches for statues. The long side opposite the Colos- 
centre the remains of a great semicircular 
few (and those few are unintelligible) remains of 
the buil Part of the house of Nero 
under the Baths of ian. In the passages and chambers of 
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in parts are 
Baths of Constantias Were, according to Victor, in the region of 
were erected about a.p, $26, and were repaired in 
middle of the 


century. In 1519 some of the ruins were still 
in existence, but eon of teone about 1527. Palladio restored the 
plan, = e of 
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Diocletian, dineted Cer the onkinal, “were erected by 


the purposes of a 
the ancient tepidarium, 


4, 


ome nt leanne nb ia get the vaulted ceiling. 


a of the site of the baths M 0 constructed a spacious 
so logan chiar 
; of A were inclosed within the circumscribed 
‘the aquare of 5 betty the street of the Theatre della Valle, 


street of the Stimmate, and that of Gesh. They occupied a 


‘Space about 600 feet from east to west and 700 feet from north to 
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very vivid. 


— The Pantheon has been sometimes considered a part of these 

The Baths of Nero were situated on the ground which stretches 
from east to west between the square of the Panthoon and the square 
Della Madama. Eusebius fixes the date of their construction at A.D. 65. 
One hemicycle alone of these baths exists in the inn of the Piazza 
Rondanini. 

The Baths of Caracalla, commenced about a.p. 212, and continued 
by Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, are situated on a prolongation 
of the Aventine, not far from the gate of San Sebastian. They are 
perhaps the most extensive ruins in Rome; but being stripped of 
their marbles, columns, stuccoes, and paintings, they consist only of 
vast and lofty walls, corbels, and niches of brick and tile, and for the 
ordinary spectator possess in this dilapidated state little interest. The 
ruins stand in three separate vineyards. 

Temples—The ruins of the temple erected by Maxentius to the 
memory of his son Romulus, are vulgarly called the Stables of the 
Cireus of Caracalla. They are situated in a large inclosure forming 
part of the villa of Maxentius on the Appian Way, and about a mile 
from the gate of San Sebastian. The lower part or basement is purely 
sepulehral, with niches for the sepulchral urns. The ceiling is vaulted, 
and sup by a huge central pier. 

The Temple of Vesta, situated in the Forum Boarium near the 
Tiber, was constructed in the time of the Antonines. It is of a pure 
Greek style. Twenty Corinthian columns, of which nineteen remain, 
surrounded the circular cella, which was formed of masonry in the 
Greek taste. These columns are of Parian marble, and fluted; they 
are raised on a series of steps, most of which have been destroyed or 
removed. The ancient entablature and roof are wanting, and the 
latter is supplied by an ugly tile covering. 

The Temple of Ceres and Proserpine, rebuilt by Tiberitis, and now 
forming part of the church of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, is situated 
almost opposite the circular temple of Vesta, A of the cella con- 
structed with large masses of travertine, and eight columns of the 
peristyle, remain partly walled up in the church. The fluted white 
marble columns are in a good style, and of the composite order. 

The Temple of Fortuna Virilis, originally built by Servius Tullius 
on the banks of the Tiber, was burnt and rebuilt in the time of the 
republic. It is of an oblong figure, constructed of travertine stone 
and tufa, and stuccoed with a fine and hard marble stucco. The 
hexastyle portico of the Ionic order has been walled up between the 
columns, and an engaged intercolumniation is continued on the walls 
of the cella. The temple is placed on a high moulded basement, and 
was ascended by a flight of steps. The columns support an entabla- 
ture, the cornice is bold, and the frieze is decorated with festoons 
supported by infantine figures, and intermixed with skulls of oxen 
and candelabra. 

The Temple of Fortune is situated in the Forum Romanum, on the 
Clivus Capitolinus. On the entablatare is the following inscription :— 


SENATVS POPVLVYSQVE ROMANVS 
INCENDIO CONSVMPTVM RESTITVIT. 


The Temple of Jupiter Tonans, situated also on the Clivus Capi- 
tolinus, was built by Augustus, and is supposed to have been restored 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla. The portico was hexastyle, of 
the Corinthian order, and of white Luna marble. The columns are 
deeply fluted. Upon the frieze are carved instruments of sacrifice, 
and the decorations which remain indicate that the building was 
highly ornamented. 

Of the Temple of Concord which stood near the temple of Jupiter 

Tonans, there remain only the ruins of the cella, which was originally 
covered with giallo antico and pavonazzetto. The pavement was 
formed of slabs of the same material, and numerous fragments disco- 
vered in the Inte excavations prove that it was profusely enriched 
with ornamental carvings and statues, and that it was also destroyed 
fire. 
The Temple of Antoninus Pius is in the Forum of Antoninus, now 
the Piazza della Pietra, and ata short distance from the Column of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus. Eleven large Corinthian columns, which are 
much injured, remaii on the north side, and support a white marblé 
architrave; the rest of the entablature, being much ruined, was 
restored with stacco. The columns have been walled together, and 
form the front of the present Custom-house, in the court of which 
there are several fragments of vaulting adorned with sunk panels. 

The Temple of Antoninus and Faustina was erected by the senate 
to the emperor and his wife in the Forum Romanum. The two 
sides of the cella, once clothed with marble, remain, as well as the 
ee marble entablature over them. The hexastyle portico, 

the return columns of the Corinthian order, each of one single 
piece of Carystian or Cipollino marble, still supports a considerable 
part of the entablature. In the frieze are gri ns, candelabra, arid 
other ornaments, in a fine style of art. On the rains of the cella has 
been erected the church of San Lorenzo in Miranda, 

The Temple of Romulus and Remus is a circular temple in the 
Forum Romanum, near the temple of Antoninus and Faustina. In 
the year 527, this building was used as a vestibule to the church of 
Sant Cosmo and Damiano, erected by Felix IV. Urban VIIL applied 
the present Etruscan bronze door, found at Perogia, and placed the 
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two antique porphyry columns, with their entablatures, in their present 
situations. 


The Temple of Peace, called also the Basilica of Constantine, was 
built by cessties, and after his death dedicated by Constantine. 
This edifices, which consisted of three naves, has the northorn-most 
good preservation, and divided into three great arches, em- 
the whole length of the nave. Tho centre arch, at a later 
period, was altered into the form of a tribune. The vaultings of all 
three are decorated with enormous sunk and stuccoed orna- 
ments, and the walls with niches. The southernmost nave was similar, 
but without a tribune All except the indications of the piers have 

as well as the great central nave, at the extremity of 

which was the principal tribune, of which there are only a few frag- 

ments of the vaulted ceiling on the ground. Winding brick staircases 

the roof; one is still almost entire, The building was 300 

and 220 feet wide. The principal fagade faced the Colosseum, 

and part of an external arcade remains in this direction. The pavement 

was of giallo antico, pavonazzetto, and cipollino. At a later period 

this building was converted into a Christian church, at which time an 
entrance was formed towards the Palatine, on the Via Sacra. 

The Temple of Minerva Medica was a circular domed temple of 


the rains at different times. Only a part of its bare walls and 
Rye | ion of the dome, with the buttresses to secure it against a 
lateral coon, now remain. 

The Temple of Nerva, situated in the forum of Nerva, was conse- 
erated by Trajan to the memory of Nerva; it was one of the most 

edifices in Rome. Only three columns and a pilaster, 
y buried in the ground, on the south side, now remain, 

The Temple of the Sun, on the terrace of the Colonna gardens on 
the Hill, is said to have been erected by Elagabalus, It was 
of gigantic dimensions, and highly enriched, if we may judge from the 
two great masses that are left—a part of an architrave and frieze, and 
the angle of the pediment.. Many fragments of sculpture dug up in 
the gardens have been fixed in walls at the back of these two masses. 
‘The site was eminently calculated for a colossal temple, as the entire 
height of the building would have been visible from most parts of 
Ro: 


me. 

The Tomple of Janus no longer exists, but its site is supposed to 
have been the junction of the four great forums, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Mamertine prison, the arch of Septimius Severus, and 
the Basilica Pauli. 

A nas for a long time called the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and 

the Temple of Minerva Chalcidica, is situated in the Forum 
Romanum, next to the site of a temple of Castor and Pollux. The 
ruin consists of three marble Corinthian fluted columns on an isolated 
basement of travertine; the columns support a part of the highly 
enriched entablature, which is in tolerable preservation. The propor- 
tions and execution of this fragment are the very finest, and, since 
the restoration of true architecture, it has served as the great model 
of the Corinthian order. Of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
originally built by the Tarquins, burnt B,c, 83, and rebuilt by Sulla, 
there remain only some vast substructions in the gardens of the 
Caffarelli Palace. A temple was built to Aisculapius on the island of 
the Tiber, the site of which is occupied by the convent and church of 
San Bartolomeo. 

Gates.—Many of the gates of ancient Rome still remain, most of 
them having been rebuilt by Honorius or Belisarius, We mention the 
following :—Porta San Lorenzo, built by Honorius, a p. 402, and called 
Tiburtina from its leading to Tivoli; it also opened out on the Via 
Collatina. This gate is attached to the monument at the junction of 
the three aqueducts, the Aqua Marcia, Tepula, and Julia, which bears 
an inscription alluding to the repairs made by Caracalla, The 

meduct called Marcia is commemorated by a coin of the Marcii, 
which possibly may represent the original monument, 

The Porta Maggiore, situated at the spot called the ‘Spes Vetus.’ 
Here are the anciont gates of the Via Labicana and Via Pranestina, 
formed by the monument of the Claudian aqueduct. The magnificence 
of these gateways was owing, in a great measure perhaps, to the circum- 
stance of the Claudian aqueduct passing over them. The three great 
inscriptions on the attic above the gateways show, first, that Tiberius 
Claudius, the emperor, brought to Rome the Claudian waters com- 

of the Cwralean and Curtian streams, and also the Aniene 

‘ova. The second indicates the restoration by Vespasian; and the 
third, that by Titus, This magnificent facade consists of two great 
archways, and three piers, each decorated with two rusticated columns 
of the ian order, placed on a rustic basement, and supporting 
an entablature and pediment. Above these is the -lofty attic in which 
are the two water-channels. This attic is surmounted with a cornice. 
Severe in character, this structure is one of the best preserved, and 
one of the most imposing architectural masses in Rome. From this 


may be seen the four aqueducts, Julia, Tepula, Marc d 
— aq' ts, Julia, Tepula, ia, an 


The Porta San Paolo, substituted by Honorius for the ancient gates 
of Servius called Trigemina, Minucia, Navalis, and Lavernalis. Being 
built on the Via Ostiensis, it was called also Ostiensis. The present 
gate was rebuilt by Beliearius, who conatructed it on a new level, the 


‘the Via Flaminia and the banks of the Tiber, was destroyed in 1167 
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ancient being 26 palms lower. The internal gate is older than the — 
time of Belisarius, and is formed with a double arch. — , ecto 

The Porta del Popolo, the Flaminian Gate, the cbief entrance into 
Rome, was built by Honorius on a site a little higher up than the. 
present gate, towards the Pincian hill, on a slight elevation; it was 
removed between the 6th and Sth centuries to its present situation, 
The name of Porta del Popolo was given to it in the 15th ine!” 
Aided by Vignola, Pius IV. decorated the external front, after ; 
design of Michel Angelo. The internal decoration of this gateway is 
b rnini. ’ ae 

"The Porta Latina, flanked by round brick towers, is built up in 
the walls near the modern gate of San Sebastiano, in the south-eastern 
angle of the city. Ona spot near it St. John is said to have suffered 
martyrdom in a.p. 96. Inside the walls, between the Porta Latina — 
and the Porta San Sebastiano, is the tomb of Scipio, p 

The Porta San Sebastiano, the ancient Porta Appia, presents two 
fine semicircular towers of brickwork resting on substructions of solid — 
marble. Inside of it is the arch of Drusus. 

The Porta San Pancrazio, on the Janiculum, is probably the ancient 
Porta Janiculensis. Outside the walls between this gate and St. — 
Peter’s are the grounds of the Villa Pamfili. It was here the French 
commenced their operations against Rome in the siege of 1849. . bee 

Tombs and Monuments.—Among the ancient tombs not the least — 
remarkable is the sepulchre of Eurysaces the Baker, which is situated 
at the junction in Biviis of the Via Labicana and the Via yee 
close to the monument of the Claudian aqueduct, The tomb of 
C. Poblicius Bibulus stood originally without the walls of Servius 
Tullius; it stands now at the extremity of the Corso, and consists of — 
two stories, one of which is buried in the soil. This monument 
appears to have been erected prior to the Augustan age. The tomb of 
the Claudii, a mass of shapeless rubble, stands on the Via Marforio — 
almost opposite the tomb of Bibulus. ob ar inel ie ml 

The Pyramid of Caius Cestius, constructed in the reign of Augustus, 
for the ashes of Caius Cestius, and situated near the Porta San Paolo, — 
is a pyramidal mass of masonry covered with slabs of white marble, — 
and is erected on a basement of travertine. In the centre is a small 
vaulted sepulchral chamber, decorated with arabesques, of which 
some brilliantly coloured portions remain. At the angles are two 
Doric fluted columns of white marble placed on and on one 
of two bases which have been discovered, was a bronze foot, a Bou) 
from an inscription on the base, appears to have belonged to a Q 
of Caius Cestius. 4 

The Tomb of Scipio is situated on a cross-road connecting the Via 
Appia and the Via Latina, The chambers are irregularly excavated 
in the tufa rock, and appear to have been turned into a tomb, having 
been originally formed for the purpose of procuring building | ials, 
The ancient entrance consists of a rude arch upon peperino imposts, 
and appears to have been partly covered with stucco and painted. 
Over the arch is a stout moulding, upon which there was anciently a 
second story. Several slabs of marble with inscriptions are YF 
to the sides of the passages and chambers cut in the tufa. An elegant — 
sarcophagus of peperino with a bust of the same material were found 
in one of these chambers, and have been placed in the Vatican, — ; 

The Tomb of Cecilia Metella, constructed on an eminence on the 
side of the Appian way, a little beyond the Circus of Romulus, and — 
dedicated to the memory of Cecilia Metella, daughter of Quintus 
Metellus, and wife of Crassus, is round in form, and placed on a 
square basement constructed with magnificent blocks of travertine, — 
It is surmounted with a beautiful decorated frieze and an a 
cornice, from which most probably rose a dome or a conical-formed 
roof, now destroyed. In its place there is a battlemented wall, built 
A.D. 1300, which indicates its change from a sepulchre to a fortress, 
In the time of Paul ILI. a sarcophagus was found here, which was, 
placed in the eortile of the Farnese palace in Rome. P 

The Mausoleum of Augustus, constructed by Augustus, between 


‘ ey 


in a popular tumult, and became a shapeless ruin. The building was 
of circular form, 220 Roman feet in diameter, and was probably 
domed. Round the inner circumference were thirteen sepulchral 
chambers and an ample chamber in the centre. In the latter part of 
the last century the remains of this edifice were turned into an amphi 
theatre for bull-fights and fireworks. Two obelisks without hierogly- 
phics, which formerly stood at the entrance of the Mausoleum, now — 
adorn the piazza of Santa Maria Maggiore and the Quirinal. ug! 
The Mausoleum of Hadrian, now called Castle of San Angelo, erected 
by Hadrian on the right bank of the Tiber, within the gardens of — 
Domitia. This building consists of a circular tower whose present 
diameter is 188 feet, placed on a quadrilateral basement, each side of 
which is 253 feet. It was once highly decorated, but no vestiges of 
the decorative part remain. Procopius, who described it in the 6th 
century, before it was injured, says it was built of Parian marble, and 
adorned with statues, both of men and horses, of the same material. — 
(‘Goth.,,’ lib. i.) Between the time of the rebuilding of the walls of © 
Rome by Honorius and the Gothic war, it appears to have been already — 
turned into a fortress, but without injury to the decorations, During 
the wars with the Goths, the testy, a shut up in the building, 
were reduced to the necessity of throwing down the statues on the 
besiegers, In the 10th century it was fortified, and it has been since: 
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_ extended and strengthened by the popes. The ancient doorway is 
_ situated immediately in front of the bridge; a spiral-way led to the 
chambers at the summit of the buildin ing; part of the white 


remaining, 


gal 
in which he also built his oa The whole of von bridge 
_ is ancient except the pets, some trifling restorations of masonry, 

and a small arch on the side of the Castle of San Angelo. It consists 
of three large and two small arches, with buttresses attached to the 
starlings projecting beyond them. It is decorated with 


_ The Pons Milvius, now Ponte Molle, on the Flaminian Way, rather more 
san a mile from the city. The construction of this bridge is attributed 
to Zimilius Scaurus, about B.c. 100. A part only of the bridge is 
ancient. Nicholas V. restored it in the middle of the 15th century, 
up to which period the extremities consisted of wooden drawbridges. 

- The Pons Sublicius, or Sublician Bridge, first erected by Ancus Marcius 


of wood, was destroyed by an inundation in the time of Augustus, and 
rebuilt of stone by M. ilius Lepidus, the censor, from whom it 
It was restored by Antoninus Pius, and 


‘took the name of /Zmilian. 
in little more than six centuries after was destroyed by a great inun- 

_ dation of the Tiber during the reign of Pope Adrian I. The basements 
of the piers are visible when the water is low. From a coin of the 
milii it appears to have consisted of three arches, and was adorned 

with an equestrian statue of the censor. _ 

__ The Pons Fabricius, built by Fabricius, the Curator Viarum, a.v.c. 690, 

ee See Se Saale Tiverton, and is the best preserved 

of the ancient bridges, Pons Gratianus is a continuation of 

: Pons Fabricius, connecting the Isola Tiburtina with Trastevere. 
was constructed about .p. 367, 

_ The Pons Janiculensis, now Ponte Sisto, connecting Trastevere with the 
city above the Fabrician Bridge, appears to have been restored by one 
of the emperors. It was reconstructed in 1774. 

The Pons Palatinus, or Senatorius, now called Ponte Rotto, was below 
the Fabrician and Gratian bridges, and above the Sublician ; only three 
i side, It was first built by 
P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, and was repaired by Augustus. It was 

i neemenas Bitge, S08, bad) a.reck sappeated marble columns. 

cay wbeadg © t flood, it was rebuilt ‘ope Pius IIL, and 
again by Gregory XIII. in 1575; after which it broke down, and has 
not been repaired since. 
_ The Pons called also Pons Vaticanus, was constructed ina 
of the river near the Vatican. It is conjectured to have been built 
or Nero as a means of easy access to their gardens on the 
‘atican. It appears to have been ruined about the 5th re wang some 
of the rubble piers of this bridge may be seen when the water 


Theatre of Pompey, built and named after 
the Great, there some ruins under the Palazzo Pio, near 


built by Augustus, and dedicated to Mar- 
, in honour of whom he named the 


ders. 
The Amphitheatre, or Colosseum, well characterised by 
Byron in its present state as 
“ A noble wreck in ruinous perfection,” 


‘was commenced by Vespasian, in the last year of hia life, on the site 
formed by Nero within the extent of his Domus 

following brief description will give an idea of the 
:—Its form is that of an ellipse, 
620 feet and 513 feet long respectively. The 
180 feet broad. The difference between 
the external and internal diameters (166 feet 6 inches at each end) is 
occupied by four corridors and two blocks of radiating substructions 
eos betmoee, which are the staircases and ways from the outer 
to the inner, and to the arena, together with the concentric 

the structure, separate the corridors, and 

Two of the surrounding corridors lie together, or 
in this particular the Colos- 


this 
pierced with 80 openings, leaving of 
opening is arched, and in or 
about half its diameter, and 
an ental which runs in an unbroken line all round 
_ the stmacture. With the exception of the four central openings, which 
on the diameters of the ellipse, and are each nearly two feet wider 
the rest, all the openings are very nearly the eame, their width 
14 feet 6 inches. An exactly similar series of arches, diminished 


only in proportion to the smaller extent of the ellipse, separates the 
second corridor from the first; and another, bearing the same relation 
to the second series that the second does to the first, or outer, bounds 
the second corridor. 

The external elevation of the Colosseum (which alone can be noticed, 
as a detailed description of the building is given in another part of 
the ‘ English Cyclopsdia’) is composed of three stories of attached 
or engaged columns with their usual accessories, and a pilastraded 
ordinance, forming a species of attic, which is pierced with windows 
—one in every other interspace. The lowest ordinance of columns 
rests on the upper step of the substructions, or on the ground-floor of 
the structure; it is of what is termed the Doric style. The inter- 
vening arches are semicircular; they spring from moulded imposts, 
and have moulded archivolts on their outer faces. The second ordi- 
nance is in the Roman Ionic style, having voluted capitals to the 
columns; and the third is in the Corinthian or foliated style: these 
rest upon continued, but recessed, stylobata; their entablatures are 
unbroken throughout, and the arches in the intercolumniations in both 
correspond exactly—except in minor details—with those of the lowest 
or Doric ordinance. The pilasters have foliated capitals also, and are 
called composite ; they rest on deep plinths under which there is a 
continued and recessed dado superimposing the Corinthian entabla- 
ture; this dado is pierced with holes or small windows alternating 
with those of the 2h oe above, to give light to the corridor behind 
the lower and under the upper gallery on the inside. The crowning 
entablature, which runs its cornice round in one unbroken line, is 
made bold and effective by deep modillion blocks or consoles occupying 
the whole depth of the frieze, } 

The Amphitheatre Castrensis, a small brick amphitheatre, erected 
probably in the first century of the Christian era. It originally stood 
without the walls of Servius Tullius, but during the reign of Honorius 
it was employed to form part of the new inclosure, and the arches 
were filled up. On the inside the form of a semi-ellipse on its greatest 
axis is all that can be discerned ; but externally the engaged Corinthian 
columns of the lower order, with their brick capitals, are well pre- 
served is of the upper order there only remain a pilaster and part of 
an arc 

Archea—The Arch of Titus, which stands near the ruins of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, was erected by Domitian in honour of 
Titus and his conquest of Jerusalem. It is of Pentelic marble, and of 
an elegant desigo, but with only one arch. On the sides of the piers 
under the arch, which is highly decorated, are two very fine bas-reliefs, 
illustrating the victory of Titus over the Jews. In one of them is 

nted the golden table, the trumpets and horns of silver, and the 
golden candlestick with its branches, The triumph of Titus is repre- 
sented also on the frieze on the outside of the arch, 

The Arch of Septimius Severus, erected a.p, 205 by the senate and 
Roman people, in honour of Septimius Severus and his sons Caracalla 
and Geta, for their victories over the Parthians and other oriental 
nations. This arch is also of Pentelic marble, with archways and 
transverse archways through the piers of the centre arch. Each front 
is decorated with four fluted columns, and a series of bas-reliefs. 
Above the attic was a marble group representing the emperor and his 
two sons, in a chariot drawn by six horses. The whole of the mould- 
a oF the vaulting are highly enriched with carved ornaments, 

e Arch of Constantine, erected in commemoration of his great 
victory over Maxentius, stands near the Meta Sudans, and fronting the 
Colosseum, It is formed with three archways, adorned with four 
beautiful columns of giallo antico on each side, and enriched with 
many fine bas-reliefs and statues, Above the attic was a triumphal 
po i The roadway passes under the arch, 

The Arch of Dolabeila. This single arch of travertine was con- 
atructed a.p. 10, by the consuls Publius Cornelius Dolabella and Caius 
Junius Silanus. It stands near the church of San Giovanni and Paolo, 
and is thought to have been the entrance to the Campus Martialis, 
where the Equiria, or equestrian games in honour of Mars, were cele- 
brated, when the Campus Martius was inundated by the Tiber. 

The Arch of Gallienus, upon the site of the Esquiline gate, dedicated 
to Gallienus and Salonina, by Marcus Aurelius Victor. The gate is 
formed of a single arch, adorned with four pilasters, and flanked with 
two buttresses, a part of one of which remains on the side towards 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, The structure is formed of large 
blocks of travertine, 

The Arch of Drusus, erected across the i He Way, close to the gate 
of St. Sebastian, by the senate, to Claudius Nero Drusus, father of the 
em Clandius. It consists of one arch only, adorned on each side 
with two marble columns of the Composite o: 3 above the entabla- 
ture are the remains of a pediment, and there was also an attic. 
Caracalla used the arch as part of the line of his aqueduct for his 
Therma. 

The Arch of Janus Quadrifrons, situated in the Velabrum, is square, 
105 palms on each face, with a large arch in each front, forming an 
Open vaulted space. In each of the piers supporting the arch are 
twelve niches in two rows, between which were small columns as a 
decoration forming a double order. The construction is formed of 
large blocks of white marble. The upper part is ruined, The build- 

was held by the Frangipani as a fortress. 

e Arch of Septimius Severus, situated also in the Velabrum, and close 
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single aare in form, and supported on broad pilasters 
fed with fore oy inscription shows it to have been erected 
by the bankers and dealers of the Foram Boarium in honour of 
Septimius Severus, Julia Domna his wifé, and Caracalla, . 
Colamas—The Coltimn of M. Aurelius Antoninus, in thé Piazza 
Colonna, has been noticed. so 
The Colunin of Antoninus Pius was discovered on the Monte Citorio, 
in the house of the Mission, in 1709." It was of a single piece of red 
ranite, and had a white marble pedestal, now in the Vatican gardens. 
¢ granite shaft, which was 68 Roman palms long, was used to 
restore the obelisks erected by Pius VI. 3 
The Column of Trajan, formed of 34 pieces of white marble, was 
erected by Trajan, as a decoration to his tforum, at the west base of 
the Guirteal, The height represents the height of the Quirinal cit away 
and removed for the level site of the foram. This column, admirable 
both for its proportion and for the design and execution of the bas- 
reliefe and ornaments, which are in the best taste, was the receptacle 


for the ashes of Trajan. A series of bas-reliefe are round the shaft, |. 


in « spiral, forming a pictorial history of the achievements of the 
emperor. Itis in a high state of preservation. A statue of St, Peter is 
placed on the pedestal at its summit, and it is ascended by a spiral 
staircase. 
The Column of Phocas, erected in the Forum Romanum by the exarch 
us to the emperor Phocas a.p. 608, is a fluted Corinthian 
colamm, On the top of the capital there was a gilt statue of the 
emperor. The pedestal is placed on a flight of steps of bad con- 
straction. 


Forums.—The forums of Trajan, Nerva, and Augustus were situated 
between the Quirinal and the Capitoline. The Forum Romanum lay 
between the Capitoline and the Palatine; and between the west base 
of the latter and the Tiber was the Forum Boarium, along the north 
of which ran the Cloaca Maxima; and to the south, between the 
Palatine on the east and the Aventine on the west, was the Circus 
Maximus. Between the Forum of Augustus and the Forum Romanum 
the Via Sacra led down from the Capitol in the direction of the 
Colosseum, to the east of which was the street called Suburra, 
between the Esquiline and the Czlian hills. Northward from the 
Forum of Trajan was the Forum Suarium and the Forum of Antoninus, 
which lay between the Flaminian Way and the Quirinal. West of 
the Flaminian Way, and between it and the Tiber, was the Campus 
Martius and the Flaminian Circus. It has been before stated, that 
the modern city covers this purt of the ancient site, and the position 
and extent of most of these forums ate now all but unknown. The 
Forum of Nerva is marked by an irregular line of wall, remarkable 
for its height and massive masonry of travertino, set without cement. 
It is highly probable that the wall is much more ancient than the 
date of the formation of the forum. Through this wall there is an 
ancient archway with the masonry cut diagonally. Of the Forum of 
Trajan only the celebrated Column of Trajan and part of the Basilica 
Ulpia can be seen; the rest of the site is buried under the adjacent 
streets and houses. The columns of the basilica are of gray granite, 
and have been replaced in their respective situations. The site of the 
steps and pedestals at their entrance may be distinguished, and 
numerous fragments of marble capitals, entablatures, and ornaments 
are ranged round the area. 

Miscellancous.—The Mamertine and Tullian Prison, situated near 
the Capitol, and close to the Roman Forum, was built prior to the 
reign of Servius Tullius, and enlarged by him. Part of the front, 
45 feet long and 18 feet high, is constructed with large blocks of tufa 
without cement; a part is also buried in the earth. The prison was 
divided into two floors, and the round hole through which criminals 
were dropped into the lower prison still exists. There is a tradition 
that St. Peter was confined in this prison by order of Nero. 1t under- 
went some repairs A.D. 23; but there is no doubt that the building is 
of a much more ancient time. The masonry resembles that of the 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycmnm and the tombs of Tarquinii, and it 
ys probabl Benya of esr —— workmen. ‘The prison is 

cov y the churc se and i 
of thous ing soil ppe, and is far below the level 

The Cloaca Maxima, constructed by Tarquinius Priscus about B.c. 600, 
is perhaps the most memorable work of ancient Rome. It was built 
to drain the marshes between the Palatine and Capitoline hills. The 
masonry is of the same massive and durable character as that of the 
Mamertine Prison. It is a tuntiel or arched newer, 14 feet wide and 
14 feet high, constructed of vast blocks of volcanic stone put together 
without cement. Two parte of this great sewer only are visible, ono 
— ow none M oe te the Frag 22 of San Giorgio 

' ¢ other on the near the le ¥ 
litle below the Ponte Rotto, ancrtmi ir we 
retorian Camp was built by Sejanus, in the reign of Tiberius, 
without the walls of Servius, to the aed of Rome, na dismantled 
by Constantine the Great. Three sides of the walled inclosure of a 
rectangular figure were joined by Honorius to his new walla, and form 
led recess on the plan of Rome. The site o the camp 
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The Meta Sudans was a fountain placed at the pie of junction of 
four ancient regions, and within a short distance o the Colosseum, It 


to the Arch of Janus, is & small structure highly enriched, and consists 


was reconstructéd by Domitian it the form of a cone, in be gah ; 
waitotlne basin 80 Rombn feet id dietaster, The water came out in 
a jet from the top of the cone. The gladiators of the 
washed themselves at this fountain, which was repaired 
ears’ ago. a 
4 The Portico of Octavia, built by Augustus, near the theatre of Marcel: 
lus, as a place of refuge for the spectators in the theatre 
The portico, which had been burnt, was restored by 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla, The ruin consists . 
neipal entrances only, which had two fronts each, adorned with — 
four Sorinthian fluted columns of white marble and two By a 
supporting an entablature and pediment. Several columns of Cij 
and Carystian marble are walled into the houses of the fish-m 
(Pescheria), in’ which thé ruin is situated. A part of the portico is 
$ (Nae 


now used as a church. 
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towards the forum by Caligula, ‘arid united to the itol by a bric 
which was afterwards destroyed by Claudius. Phe Belatiae not : ' 
over rf 
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the position of a part of the palace of Augustus, of that of Tib 
of Caligula, and of Nero, The most extensive parts of the ruins are 
the foundations and basements which sustained the external portico 
and the basements of the other parts of the palace, which fron 
to time was enlarged. On the higher part of the hill ge “a 
considerable remains-of the famous Palatine Library, built by — 
Augustus, and the magnificent Temple of Apollo connectéd with it, 
and built after the victory of Actium. Towards the Circus Maximus 
are the foundations of the theatre built by Caligula, in “ee 
which he joined to the front of the house of Augustus. Near the 
Temple of Apollo, but below it, there are two small chambers, : 
the Baths of Livia, which are very well preserved, and the painting 
and gilding are in good taste. ' i 
The Curia Hostilia, on the southern side of the forum. Thrée w 
only of this building remain; they were originally covered ¥ 
marble, and the fagade was probably decorated with colunins. = 
The Milliarium Aureum, or Golden Milestone, from which distances 
were measured, stood near the temple of Saturn and close to the arch” 
of Septimius Severus, in the Forum Romanum. It is a circular 
yom on a circular basement lined with marble, and was erected by 
ugustus, + gon 
The Circus Maximus, situated in the valley at the south side of the 
Palatine Hill, was founded by*Tarquinius Priscus, and restored and 
enlarged by Julius Cesar. Augustus erected the obelisk of the spina. 
It was burnt in the great fire of Rome under Nero. Ve 
restored and perhaps enlarged it. Trajan embellished it, and under 
Constantine the Great it was again repaired and beautified, and his 
son Constantius erected the second obelisk. Of this vast edifice the 
i form only is distinguishable in the vineyard in which it how 
stands. — 
The Circus of Romulus, commonly called the Circus of Migr 
adjoining to the Temple of Romulus, and is of the same style of - 
construction. This cireus was consecrated by Maxentius, 4.p, $11, 
according to the inscription upon it. . ~“ 
General y.—The part of Rome built by Romulus about 
B.0. 752 occupied the Palatine Hill on the eastern side of the Tiber. 
This town, built in a square form, was intersected by two main " 
one running from north to south, the other from east to west. Thi 
square town existed till a very late period, and was surrounded by a 
wall pierced by three gates. The Potierium, that is, the ; 
within which eg could be taken, ran, according to Gel 
e 


aks 
surrounded by swamps and ponds. Between 


As early as the time of Romulus, Etruscan settlements existed on 
the Celian Hill, and extended over Mons Cispius and Oppius, which 
are parts of the Esquiline. They were compelled by the Romans to 
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eastern 

the Esquiline gate, seven-eighths of a mile 
a wall, or rather mound, From the border 
30 feet deep, was raised a wall 50 feet 
towards the moat with flagstones, 

it ces of this gigantic work are still visible. 
Servius were above six miles in circuit and had above 20 
of almost all of which are determined. They included 
tracts of land which were not ,ocgupied by buildings, 
pasturegrounds or covered with wood or thickets, 
the Esquiline and Viminal. It was however 
the inner space near the wall iteelf which was not occupied 

until a very late period. 

ildi erected at. Rome during the kingly 
Jupiter was on the Capitol. The prison 
or Mamertinus, was at the eastern 
ircus Maximus was between the 
Romanum was between the 
axima carried the waters of 
into the Tiber, and is still a 
Of the wall of Servius Tullius few traces remain ; 


establishment of the republic, when the 
hole was consumed by fire, with 
houses on the Palatine, and some 
itude of which saved them 
the city was rebuilt 
of Nero the streets of Rome 
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more especially of 
build their dwellings in a magnificent style, 
mansions and palaces increased so rapidly, 
first was universally admired 
e course of a few years was 
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new town was one mass of temples, arcades, theatres, and public places 
of amusement, not interrupted by any private habitations. Aqueducts 
for the purpose of supplying the city with water had been built as 
early as the year B.c. 313, and the first (Aqua Claudia) was begun by 
Appius Claudius, It ran almost entirely underground, and conveyed 
the water from a distance of about eight miles in the direction of the 


the | Porta Capena into the city, Other aqueducts were constructed, but 


it was not until the imperial period that this kind of architecture 
reached perfection, and most of the remains which are still extant 
belong to the period of the empire. They were mostly built upon 
arches which had an easy inclination, so that the water ran gently 
from its source towards the city. Each of the 14 Augustan regions, 
according to a survey taken in the reign of Vespasian, contained 19, 
or, according to a later account, 22 vici, with as many sacella in places 
where two streets crossed each other. Each vicus seems on an average 
to have contained about 230 dwelling-houses, so that every region 
contained rather more than 4500. About one twenty-fifth part of this 
number of houses were ‘ domus,’ that is, habitations of the rich (palazzi), 
with a portico in front and an extensive inner court (atrium). The 
remainder consisted of ‘insule,’ that is, habitations for citizens of the 
middle and lower classes: they had no portico in front, but mostly 
an open space which seryed as a shop or workship. In the interior 
they may have had a court, but of smaller extent than the atrium of a 
domus, The number of these insula was about 44,000. All Roman 
houses were very high, Augustus fixed 70 feet and Trajan 60 feet 
as the height, above which none were allowed to be built; and the 
upper story was generally of wood. It was a law of the Twelve Tables, 
which also occurs in the Roman legislation of later times, that no two 
houses, whether domus or insulw, should be built closely together 
but that an open space of five fect should be left between them. 

Tiberius, besides completing many of the buildings of his predecessor, 
began the Prewtorian camp on the north-east side of the city, in the 
Campus Viminalis, and surrounded it with high walls. The wealthy 
Romans at this time had their palaces principally in the eastern dis- 
tricts, from the Porta Collina to the Porta Cwlimontana; they did 
not however form streets, but lay in gardens within the fields between 
the high roads which issued from the city; and hence they are gene- 
rally called Horti, as Horti Mecenatis, &c. All that had been. done 
for the embellishment of the city previous to the reign of Nero was 
eclipsed by the magnificent buildings of this emperor ; but the greater 
part of these works, together with those of former days, perished in 
the conflagration which took place in his reign. In his restorations 
the face of the city assumed a totally different aspect. On the ruins 
of the temples and the imperial palace on the Palatine rose the so- 
called Golden House of Nero, which occupied a space equal to a large 
town, The greatest care was taken to make the new streets wide and 
straight, and that the buildings should not exceed a reasonable height. 
In order to render ible the execution of the regular plau the 
several quarters of the city were measured, and the heaps of ruins 
were removed and conveyed in ships to Ostia, to fill up the marshes 
in its vicinity. All the new buildings were massive, and constructed 
of the fire-proof peperino, without the old wooden upper story. The 
width of the new streets rendered it necessary to extend the city 
beyond its former limits. Some time afterwards, in the reign of 
Vespasian, a measurement of the circumference of Rome was taken, 
according to which it amounted to 13} Roman miles. The subsequent 
emperors continued to increase and embellish the city; but under 
Commodus a great part was again consumed by a fire which destroyed 
all the buildings on the Palatine, Septimius Severus exerted himself 
to restore the pre which had been burnt, and to ornament the city, 
and some of his buildings are still extant. But the deur and 
magnificence of the therme of Caracalla, south of the Porta Capena, 
fr all the works of his predecessors, Almost all the great 
buildings, or their remains, which still exist at Rome, belong to the 
period between Nero and Constantine. 

The most extensive work of this latter period is the immense wall, 
with its numerous towers, with which Aurelian surrounded the city 
The work, which was completed in the reign of Probus (a.p. 276), 
does not however enable us to form a correct estimate of the real 
extent of the city, as the objects of the fortification may have rendered 
it o to inclose parts which were not covered with buildings. 
The Janiculum, which seems to have been fortified from the earliest 
times of the republic, was now for the first time included within the 
city walls, a with the Regio Transtiberina. The whole circum- 
ference of these new fortifications was about 21 miles. In the time 
of Honorius some parts of this wall which were decayed were restored. 
Though the present walls do not much exceed the height of 15 or 
20 feet on the inside, owing to the accumulation of rubbish, they are 
in many places as much as 50 feet high on the outside. 

After de time of Constantine, when the emperors and the Roman 
nobles had adopted the Christian religion, the decay and destruction 
of the ancient edifices commenced, The building of numerous 
churches was the immediate cause of this destruction. Neither the 
court nor private individuals possessed sufficient wealth to raise 
buildings equal in form or material to those of their ancestors, and as 
heathen temples could not always be converted into Christian churches, 
they were generally pulled down, and the materials used for other 
purposes, ne the 5th century of our era great calamities were 
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inflicted wpe Ro ' ‘the rav of the northern barbarians. The 
Sateen =the copuans of the city by Alaric were near the 
Porta Salaria, where the enemy entered. There are in this part still 


sowe remains of the house of Sallust which was destroyed on that 
wiention. A harder fate befell the city in 455, when it was taken by 
the Vandals, who sacked it for fourteen days; but the buildings seem 
to bave wuffered little, the ious metals being the main object of 
the cupidity of theso barbarians, as well as of the followers of Alaric, 
Theodore and his immediate successors not only took the greatest 
care to ¢ what remained, but even exerted themselves to restore 
the public buildings which had suffered or were beginning to decay. 
The population however rapidly decreased during the 5th century, 
and became impoverished, so that towards the end of the century the 
suburbs around Rome seem to have no longer existed, with the 
exception of that which had arisen between the northern extremity of 
the Janiculum and the Vatican. Rome was thus confined to the walls 
of Aurelian and their restoration by Honorius, and even within its 

inots extensive districts were uninhabited. The most remarkable 

Hdings of former days indeed still existed, but after the reign of 
Deodatus they were entirely neglected ; and thus one after another 
they fell into decay and ruin. 

Historical Sketch.—The history of Rome is not a fit appendage to a 
short topographical article: no more can be done here than merely 
enumerate a how of the chief dates and occurrences. Rome, founded 
by Romulus on the Palatine Hill, n.c. 753 or 752, was governed by 
kings in the interval between the year just mentioned and B.c. 510. ‘The 
seven kings were—Romulus, 8.0, 753-714 ; Numa Pompilius, 715-673 ; 
Tullus Hostilius, 673-641; Ancus Marcius, 641-616; L. Tarquinius 
Priscus, 616-578; Servius Tullius, 578-534; Tarquinius Superbus, 
534-510. During the regal government, the history of which rests 
mainly on the authority of popular traditions, the foundations of the 
most valuable institutions of Rome were laid—the senate, military 
organisation, assemblies of the burghers (who had the power to accept 
or reject the laws passed by the senate), a respect for law, and a 
system of colonisation were established. At the close of the kingly 
period Rome was mistress of nearly all the tribes of Latium and of a 
part of the Sabine territory. In the territory of the Volsci, the first 
two Roman colonies, Signia and Circeii, were founded, though Ostia, 
founded by Ancus Marcius, is also sometimes called a Roman colony. 
On the Etruscan side of the Tiber, Rome was in possession of the 
Janiculum, which was probably fortified. From the first treaty of 
Rome with Carthage, which was concluded in the first year of the 
Republic in p.c. 509, we must conclude that the Romans had 
already formed important mercantile connections with foreign nations. 
(Polyb., iii. 22.) 

The abolition of the kingly power and the establishment of the 
republic did not produce any other material change in the constitution 
of Rome. The plebeians derived scarcely any benefit from it, but 
the patricians extended their power, inasmuch as they appointed, in 
the place of a king, two magistrates, originally called Pretors and 
afterwards Consuls, who were proposed by the senate and appointed 
in the comitia centuriata. Patricians only were eligible to this and 
the other great offices of the state. With the exception of the office 
of et wig (pontifex maximus), which was transferred to the rex 
eacrificulus, the consuls possessed all the rights and privileges as well 
as most of the insignia of the former kings; but their office was. only 
annual, and upon its expiration they might be called to account for 
their conduct, On the termination of their office, they returned 
indeed to a private station, but as members of the senate they still 
retained some influence in the administration of the republic. 

The principal event after the banishment of the Tarquins was the 
war with the Etruscans under Porsena, in which the Romans suffered 
very severely. The war with the revolted Latin cities followed (B.c. 
500-496), and ended with the battle of the Lake Regillus, when the 
Romans again became masters of Latium. The contests between the 
patri and the plebeians, who had never been allowed to exercise 
the rights conferred upon them by the constitution of Servius Tullius, 
broke out at the commencement of the Latin war, when they refused 
to take uparms. The struggle was afterwards embittered by disputes 
about the public lands en from the conquered people which the 
patricians held in their exclusive posseasion. At last ‘B.c, 493, the 
plebeians, exasperated by the oppression under which they lived, 
seceded from Rome, and took up a fortified and threatening position 
on the Mons Sacer. The senate in great alarm ted their demands: 
two, or according to others, five plebeian tribunes (tribuni plebei) 
were created to protect their order, and two other plebeian magistrates, 
called mdiles, The most important concession however was that 
which the plebeians shortly afterwards obtained, the right of sum- 
moning before their own comitia (comitia tributa) any one who 
violated the rights of their order, and in the year 2.0. 471 the tribune 
Publilics Volero succeeded in procuring for the plebeians the right to 
elect their own magistrates without any interference on the part of 
the patricians, to deliberate and make laws in their own comitia 
(plebiscita), which indeed were not binding a» leges, but still must 
have bad a iderable infl , being the declared will of the 
commonalty. In n.c, 451-2 the laws of the Twelve Tables, the basis of 
Roman law, were promulgated. The connubium, or right of inter- 
marriage with the patricians, was obtained by the plebeians in B.c, 445 


through the tribune Canuleius, who also made an attempt to divide 
the consulship between the two estates. But the were not 
admitted to the consulship till n.c. 866, and between this time and 
B.c. 300, all the other great civil and religious offices were open to 
them. ' 
During the long struggle between the patricians and the plebeians 
the cane of ete. were kept in constant activity by the wars with 
Fidene, which was destroyed in B.c, 426, and with the Aquians, who 
were defeated in B,C, 418 at the foot of Mount Algidus, The war with 
Veii lasted for several years, and in B.c. 396 this wealthy city was taken 
by M. Furius Camillus, The Gauls, in B.c. 390, completely defeated a 
Roman army on the small river Allia. They then advanced upon Rome, 
took and burned the city, and laid siege to the Capitol, but were 
induced, by an inroad of the Veneti into their own territory, to return 
home. Though the city was soon rebuilt, its weakness 
the AEquians, Volscians, and Etruscans to renew their hostilities ; b 
they were conquered by Camillus. The Hernicans and Latins also 
endeavoured to shake off their alliance with Rome. The former, after — 
a series of campaigns and reverses, were completely subdued in Bc. 306 ; 
while the Latins, induced by the repeated incursions of the Gauls, 
soon renewed their alliance with Rome, ; 1 +9 
The treaty with Carthage was renewed in 8.0, 348, Epo 
account of the Greek pirates, who about this time infested the of 
Latium. (Livy, vii. 27.) The great power which the Romans had 
gradually acquired and shown in the various contests with their imme- 
diate neighbours, now began to be displayed in the war against the 
Samnites, which lasted from 348 to 341 B.c., and ended in a treaty with 
Rome, whose power now began to raise apprehension 10ut 
Italy. The Latins were the first who showed this feeling; a war 
with the Latins was the consequence, and a continuation of that 
against Samnium. The Romans were successful against both, and in 
B.c. 838 all Latium was subdued. baliemlaal 
In the second Samnite war, which lasted from 326 to 3153.¢,, a Roman 
army marched into Campania, Paleopolis fell in B.c, 326 by treason, and 
Neapolis opened its gates to the enemy. Appulia submitted to Rome 


in B.c. 318. The Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls now rose successively 
against Rome, and the Marsians, Pelignians, Auquians, and-Hernicans— 
made common cause with them. But the Romans subdued them all, — 
The Samnites in the meanwhile entered into an alliance with the — 
Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls, against Rome, and thus commenced — 
their third war, which lasted from B.c. 295 to 290, when they were com- 
pelled by M. Curius Dentatus to make peace. All Latium, Etruria, — 
Campania, Samnium, a great part of Appulia, and several other — 
Italian nations now submitted to the overwhelming power of Rome. 

The war with Pyrrhus and the Tarentines lasted from 281 to 275 B.0., 
and three years afterwards Tarentum surrendered to the Romans, 
and Rhegium also soon fell into their hands. The war with Tarentum 
made the Romans masters of the whole of the southern peninsula; — 
and all Italy, from the Sicilian Straits to preted mag be ‘Colealen north 
of Etruria, now recognised the supremacy of Rome in B.c. ) 
chiefly Latin, that is, colonies which had inferior rights to the Roman 
colonies, were established in various parts to ensure the submission of 
the conquered nations, and the Italian states and towns either received 
new constitutions or retained their old ones, modified according to 
the circumstances under which they had submitted to Rome. Some 
towns however, such as Capua, seem to have remained almost inde- 
pendent states. ane 

The first Punic war lasted from 264 till 2413.c. At its termination — 
Rome had gained possession of Sicily and the adjacent islands; and — 
Sicily became the first Roman province. In 3c. 238 the Romans took 
possession of Sardinia, and soon after Corsica was subdued. n 
238 and 222 3.0. the Cisalpine Gauls were subdued, Mediolanum taken, 
and colonies planted in Cremona and Placentia, A year after this 
event Istria was added to the Roman republic, and by 8.0. 219, the 
Romans were masters of the whole coast of Illyricum. 

The second Punic war, which was caused by the siege and capture 
of Saguntum by Hannibal, lasted from 218 till 202.0. This period is 
marked by the march of Hannibal across the Pyrenees into Gaul, his 
passage of the Alps, and his victories on the Ticinus, the Trebia, and 
the Lake Trasimene, the complete overthrow of the Romans at 
Canne (after which fortune forsook the great African leader, who 
was henceforth held in check by Fabius Maximus and Marcellus), the 
destruction of Hasdrubal’s army on the Metaurus in 8.0. 207, the - 
invasion of Africa by Scipio, and the defeat of Hannibal at Zama, which — 
closed the war (B.c. 202). To gain peace Carthage submitted to giveup — 
her fleet; to pay 10,000 talents, to retain only her psc 
Africa ; to make no war without the consent of Rome; and to restore 
to Masinissa all his hereditary possessions, Ta 

Philip IIL, king of Macedonia, after the battle of Canna, had 
concluded a treaty with Hannibal. This led to the first Macedonian 
war, which lasted from 3.0. 214 till 205, and was carried on with little 
vigour. A second war with Macedonia lasted from B.o, 200 till 197, and 
was terminated by the battle of Cynoscephala, gained by Quinctius 
Flaminius, by which the power of Macedonia was broken, and Philip — 
became a vassal of Rome. Soon after followed the war with Antiochu 
(8.0, 192), which was carried on in Greece and in Asia; the battle of 
Magnesia decided the victory, and the power of Syria was broken, = 

Perseus, the successor of Philip ILL. in Macedonia, who had inherited — 
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his fathex’s hatred of the Romans, declared war against them in B.¢, 171. 
This war was at first very unfortunate for the Romans, but in B.c. 168 
L, Zmilius Paulus decided the fate of Macedonia in the battle of 


The third Punic war lasted from B.c. 149 to 146, when the Romans 
to the ground (8.c. 146), and her territory became a 
Roman under the name of Africa. Macedonia was next 
reduced to the form of a province ; and the same fate befel Greece 
after the fall of Corinth in n.c, 146. The discontented Spaniards, 
headed by Viriathus, carried on war with the Romans for many years 
varying success, from B.c, 148 till 140. After the death of Viria- 

the Romans penetrated as far as the western 
but the natives nevertheless did not submit. Numantia, 
which offered the most determined resistance, was totally destroyed in 


e country. 
ingdom as an inheritance to Rome ; 
arising out of this gift led to the reduction of Asia into 
the form of a province (n.c. 129). How completely the old distinction 
between patri and plebeians had disappeared during these incessant 
ag mci eager ganda artes 172 both the consuls, 
and in 2c. 131 both the censors, were plebeians. Ever since the wars 

Hannibal, the number of plebeian senators had exceeded that of 
i The citizens were either exorbitantly rich or in abso- 
. The illustrious families had almost monopolized the 
e 0 of the Sones and the small landowners, on account 
been compelled to neglect their fields, and 
in numerous cases had sold them to the nobles. Such reduced 


: ns 
_ wandered about homeless, with their wives and children, and lived in 


extreme . (Plat. ‘Tib. Gracchus,’ c. 9.) The only remedy 
‘was to provide this multitude of destitute citizens with lands, and to 
to the station of an inde t middle class, This was 
two brothers, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, who 
to e people by an equitable distribution of the 
lands and by leading out of colonies. The aristocratic 
re ny ores the Gracchi, but it was gained by crime 
and regulations of the agrarian law were abolished, 
the nobles still extended their ions A de pan the smaller 
of the poor, and the seen ed peasantry. The 
estates of the nobles were cultivated by an enormous number 
slaves, whom the long wars of the Romans had brought 
(Appian, ‘ Civil,’ i. 27.) 
eS ae the kingdom of Numidia, in n.c. 106 was 
t to Rome in triumph, and C. Marius, the conqueror of 
Jugurtha, annibilated (n.c. 102) the whole body of the Teutones near 
the following year the Cimbri in the Campi 
These barbarians had been hovering over the northern 
B.C. 113, and had defeated several Roman 


armies sent 
i et make, pret Italians to be admitted to the Roman franchise led 


_ (Bc. 91) to the bloody and destructive Social or Marsian war. The Italians, 


that there was no hope of gaining their object, intended nothing 
oo ten destroy Rome, to establish a new Italian republic with a 


talica its centre and capital. The Latins and Umbrians 
e, and obtained, na an some other 
in Etruria, the Roman franchise by a Lex Julia. In the first 


A 


pal a Gallia T: 

by the Lex Pompeia the Jus Latii, that is, those political 
the had possessed previous to receiving the full 

franchise ; but did not obtain the Roman franchise till Julius Cesar 


The war Mi tes and the civil war between Marius and 
Sulla followed. The first Mithridatic war lasted from B.c. 87 to B.c. 84. 
ion Sulla returned to Italy, forced his way to Rome, 

perpetual dictator (n.c. 82). In B.c. 83 the second 
war broke out, in which the Romans were defeated, and 
in B.c. 81 they concluded a In 2.0. 74 Mithridates commenced 
war carn which fod ta-the complete aulie- 

all Asia Minor, Syria, and Phoenicia. Other Roman generals 

the meantime advanced i far as the Danube, and on 
as the river Don and the 
In zc. 63 Rome was saved by the 
from the destruction with which the con- 
Between ».c, 58 and B.c. 50 Cwsar 
the conquest of Gaul; and in B.c. 56, by the treaty of Lucca, 


the world was divided among Cesar, Crassus, and Pom 
(few tea and when Euopet sole consul (B.c. 52), x. | 


2 
Pe 


of Catiline 


at the head of the republic, the civil war between him and 

C broke out which was decided in 3.c. 48 by the battle of Phar- 

‘waluay, Cesar, who had now become dictator, defeated the remains of 

he Por party, and then endeavoured to restore order in Italy; 

at he was assassinated in B.c. 44. His opponents, whose republican 

spirit had survived the republic, were unable to restore it; and in the 
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following year a second triumvirate was formed by Octavianus, Antony, 
and Lepidus, whose object was the total destruction of the republican 
party. This object they pursued by proscriptions and a series of 
despotic and cruel measures, until they began to quarrel with one 
another. Their quarrels led to a new civil war, which ended in the 
battle of Actium, and placed Octavianus (Augustus) at the head of the 
Roman world. Thus ended the Roman republic. 

The Roman republic at the time of its dissolution comprehended 
the following countries, which were for the most part administered as 
Roman provinces :—Italy and all the islands by which it was sur- 
rounded ; all Gaul as far as the Rhine; nearly all Spain, Illyricum, 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, Greece with all the islands of the Agean, Thrace, 
Moesia (the Danube here formed the boundary): in Asia all the 
countries between the Caspian Sea, the Parthian empire, the Persian 
and Arabian gulfs, the “dattannions and the Caucasus, that is, 
Colchis, Iberia, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, nearly the whole 
of Asia Minor, the whole of the northern coast of Africa, Mauritania, 
Numidia, the territory of Carthage, Cyrenaica, and Egypt. In some 
of these countries however the 4 wow of Rome was not firmly 
established until the imperial period. 

The imperial period comprises the interval from the accession of 
Augustus to the deposition of Romulus Augustulus, that is, from 
B.C, 30 to a.D. 476. 

Augustus gradually concentrated in his own person all the great 
offices of the republic, though the officers themselves, mere shadows 
of former days, still continued to be appointed. He thus in effect 
acquired the sovereign power, being free from all responsibility. He 
had the right to raise armies, to impose taxes, to decide on peace and 
war; he had the command of all the legions, and the power of life and 
death over all Roman citizens, both within and without the city. The 
senate, after the removal of those whom Augustus had reason to fear, 
was filled up with individuals who were his mere creatures, Tiberius 
indeed restored to the senate part of its former power, but the more 
the influence of the soldiers increased the more that of the senate 
declined, which body, as a compensation for this loss, was made a high 
court of justice, which took cognizance of offences against the state 
or the person of the emperor. No provision was made for a regular 
succession; the first five emperors all belonged to the Julian and 
Claudian families. The succession depended upon the will of the 
actual imperator, who appointed his successor either by adoption or 
by giving him one of the titles, Casar and Princeps Juventutis; or by 
making him his colleague in the quality of tribune or proconsul, 
cases where no person was designated the senate exercised the right 
of election. But this privilege was soon assumed by the soldiers, who 
—. the emperors, and the sanction of the senate became a mere 

orm. The numerous body-guards of the emperors (pretorians), who 

in their stronghold (pretorian camp) formed as it were a new Capitol, 
in effect possessed the peters power; and on some occasions they 
sold the empire to the best bidder. The numerous legions in the 
provinces too soon became acquainted with this secret of despotism, 
and availed themselves of it. 

The Roman empire, notwithstanding its vast extent at the end of 
the republic, still continued to increase. Vindelicia, Rhewtia, Noricum, 
Pannonia, and Mosia were completely subdued, and made parts of the 
empire. The Danube was made the boundary in these parts, to secure 
the empire against the incursions of the barbarians, The subjugation 
of Spain was completed by the submission of the warlike Cantabrians. 
In Germany conquests were also made, but more with a view to secure 
Gaul than to acquire any new possessions in that country ; and the 
Rhine may be considered as the frontier on that side of the empire. 
In the reign of Trajan the empire attained its greatest extent; Dacia, 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Arabia were made Roman pro- 
vinces; but some of these conquests were soon given up, and the 
Danube and the Euphrates became the boundaries of the empire. 
Britain and the southern part of Scotland had been made a province 
in the reign of Nero. But the internal weakness, resulting from the 
—— union of so many countries and nations, rendered it impos- 
sible to repel the incursions of the barbarians by whom the empire 
was barassed from about the close of the 4th century. During this 

iod one country was lost after another, and Italy itself was invaded 
the Huns Attila (a.p, 452). In the year a.p, 476 Odoacer, 
an officer of the imperial guards and a Goth by birth, dethroned the 
last emperor Romulus Augustulus, and was saluted by his army King 
of Rome. The Roman senate implored his protection, and Zeno, the 
emperor of the East, raised him to the rank of a Roman patricius, 
Thus ended the Roman empire in the west. 
before this event the necessity of dividing the unwieldy mass 
of the empire had been felt, and since the time of Diocletian a division 
had been made for the aeons of facilitating the administration. 
Constantinople, founded by onstantine s.p. 328, had become the 
capital of the eastern part of the empire; but it was not until after 
the death of the elder Theodosius (4.p. 895) that the division into the 
Eastern and Western empires became nent: the two parts 
however were intended to form one whole, The line of demarcation 
between the two empires was the Danube, from a little above Pesth 
down to where it receives the Drave, then the small river Drinus 
(Drino), and a line drawn past the town of Scutari towards the great 
Syrtis, near the coast of Cyrenaica. All the countries east of this line 
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belonged to the Rastern empiro, and those west of it to the Western 
empire The capitals, Rome and Constantinople, had each its senate, 
mit privileges; but the bond of union between the two empires 
was weakened by the course of events, and they soon began to feel 
jealous of exch other, The emperors of the East contrived to avert 
the invasions of the barbarians, and to turn their attention to the 
West, which, being aleo more exposed to such invasions, was destined 
to fall first; the Eastern empire, which had the advantage of a more 
favourable position for ite capital, and had also greater means and 
better armies, prolonged its existence for many centuries. And even 
after tt hed lost all its provinces, and was confined to a very narrow 
space, it nevertheless maintained itself in this wretched condition 
umtfl the year 1453, when Constantinople was taken by the Turks 
under Mohamed IT. 
The following is « chronological list of the emperors of Rome :— 


AD. A.D, os 
ugustos noc. 30— 14 Maximinus . > 235— 
Titetes . 4p, 14— 37 | Gordianus . ’ 238—248 
Caligula 388— 41 | Philippus 248—249 
Claudius 41— 54 | Decius P » > 249 —251 
Nero. » . 54— 68 | Trebonianus Gallus 251—253 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius 68— 70 Valerianus & Gallienus 253—260 
Vespasian . 70—~ 79 | Gallienus & Odenathus 261—268 
Tites . 79— $1 M. Aurelius . 268—270 
Domitian 81— 96 Aurelianus . 270—276 
Nerva 96— 98 | Tacitus . . e! 275—276 
Traj 98—117  Annius Florianus . 276 
Hadrian . e 117—138 | Aurelius Probus 276—282 
Antoninus Pius. 138—161 Carus. “ ; 282-—284 
Mareus Antoninus . 161—1580 | Diocletian & Maximianus 284—305 
Commodus " 180-192 | Constantius 305—306 
Pertinax 193 | Constantine . . 306—337 
Julianus 193 Constantius $37—361 
Septimus Severus 198—211 | Julianus. . . 361-863 
211—217 | Flav. Jovianus . . 363—364 
Macrinus | Valentinianus. . 864—378 
Elagabalus 218—222 | Theodosius ae 378—395 
Alexander Severus . 222—235 | 
Western Empire. Eastern Empire. 
AD. AD, | AD. A.D. 
Honorius . “J . » B95—423 | Arcadius. ; «. « 395—408 
Joannes.. . 424—425 | Theodosius IT, . . 408—450 
Valentinianus - 425—455  Puleheria & Marcianus 450—457 
Maximus. . 455 j Re : . » 467—474 
Avitus . - 455—456 | Leo the Younger. . 474 
Majorianus . .- «~ 457—461 | Zeno ~. + « » 474—491 
Libius Severus .+ 461—465 | Anastasius L + 491—518 
Procopius Anthemius . 467—472 | Justinus I. . 518—527 
Glycerius - «+ « 473—474 | Justinianl.. = . — « 527-565 
Nepow. + + » 474—475 | 
Rowulus Augustulus . 475—476 | 


Odoacer, who as before stated deposed Romulus Augustulus a.p. 476, 
fixed his residence at Ravenna, and professed to govern Italy in the 
name of Zeno, emperor of the East. In a.p 490, Odoacer after being 

tedly defeated by Theodoric, chief of the Ostrogoths, shut him- 
pr in Ravenna, in which he was besieged for more than two 
during which all the rest of Italy submitted to Theodoric. At 
Odoacer surrendered through famine, in February, 493. Theodoric 
made his entrance into Ravenna, and was received by the archbishop 
at the bead of his clergy. At first he treated Odoacer with kindness, 
but he afterwards caused him to be put to death. 


the em Anastasius, fixed bis residence at Ravenna, and founded 
the a in Italy, which lasted till 552, when Totila was 
defeated slain at the battle of Tagina, in Umbria, by the imperial 


ently 
arses, 


been elected king at Pavia) near Nucera in Campania; and from this 
Italy were governed by Exarchs, who resided at 
Ravenna. Under the wise administration of Narses, Rome recovered 


taly to its southern extremity, but were 
defeated with * slaughter by Narseson the banks of the Volturnus, 
after which Narses returned in triumph to Rome with an immense 
Narses after being deposed from his government at the insti- 
came at their invitation to reside in the city, 
at Rome in 568, being then above 90 years of age. 

The Exarchs, baving fixed their residence at Ravenna, made a con- 
siderable change in the administration of Italy. The annual consul- 
pm Rig had been perpetuated from the time of the ancient 

lic, fell into diwuse after the year 541. During the Gothic war, 
appointed. But the distribution and the 
names of the provinces had remained the same as under Constantine, 


: 
E 


and they were administered by consulares and les. Lot 
however abolished these and instead of them | 
officer called Dux to each town or district, who was changed 
ear. 
it had its duke, or patrician, as he is sometimes 
from Ravenna. Hence the name of Duchy of Rome. Rome howe’ 
retained its internal municipal administration and laws, and the 
and bishop of Rome began to exercise a greater influence in temy 
matters than they had done under the Gothic kings. [Papat Stares.] — 
The Longobards occupied a great part of Italy, but oS ee c 
Rome, although they threatened and besieged it several times during 
the two centuries that their power lasted. This remarkable fact 


be partly explained by the circumstance of Rome being senea ie old 
the 
a 


tected by the presence of her bishop, who was highly venerated 
the west, and by the temporal jurisdiction exercised over it by 
Greek emperor. The Longobards never formed a compact 
they did not possess all Italy, as the Goths had; the eastern er 
retained a considerable part of the country, and their power, 
distant, was still considered formidable, Y ¥ J 
A rupture between Luitprand aud the Romans, brought on by the 
demand of the former for the surrender of a fugitive, and the 
tion by the Longobards of part of the Roman duchy, induced | 
Gregory to send for support to Charles Martel, about i p 
with presents and the keys of the sepulehre of St. Peter, and with 4 
offer of transferring the allegiance of the duchy of Rome from the 
emperor to him, provided rles would protect Rome against the 
Longobards. This was the beginning of the connection of the 
with the kings of France. On the death of Gregory, his successor 
Zacharias, adopted a different course of policy, and, instead of plying 
for assistance from beyond the Alps, sent an embassy to Luit- 


prand, to beg of him to let the duchy of Rome have ‘Su 
quently, Pope Zacharias had an interview with Luitprand ‘at 01 
when the king received him with great honours, released all the 
prisoners made in the preceding war, and restored several oon 
domains belonging to the duchy of Rome which he had occupied, | 

he gave them in writing asa donation to St. Peter. Pope 1 
succeeded Zacharias (753); after some useless remonstrances with 
Astolphus, the Longobard king, who demanded the submission of the 
duchy of Rome, the Pope then went to France, where he crowned 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, king; and at the same time pleaded 
his cause so well with Pepin against the Longobards that Pep 
entered Italy with a large army. Astolphus shut himself up in 
After a short siege a treaty was concluded, by which A: 
promised to leave Rome in peace, and to restore the towns of the 
duchy which he had seized. Astolphus however broke his promise, 


and in the year 755 he besieged Rome and devastated its Asaph 


Pepin, at the request of the Pope, again crossed the Alps. Asto! 
retired to Pavia, and soon after concluded a new treaty, by 
engaged to pay a large sum of money, and not only to neuen 
belonged to the duchy of Rome, but also Ravenna and the Exarchi 
to the see of St. Peter. The act of donation of the Exarchate, the 
Pentapolis, and the town of Commachio was made by Pepin. i 
Srates.] In the following year, 757, Astolphus died, and Desiderius, 
duke of Istria, was proclaimed ‘king of the Longobards. oe | 
refused to observe the stipulations of Astolphus, retained se’ 
towns of the Exarchate. A fresh quarrel broke out between - 
rius and Pope Adrian I., who had applied for assistance to Charle- 
magne. Charlemagne passed the Alps and besieged Desiderius in 
Pavia. Desiderius surrendered in 774, and the kingdom of Italy 
passed under the dominion of be tiger ; we Te ASI 
Charlemagne, having assumed the iron crown of Lombardy, con- 
firmed Pepin’s donation to the Pope, who acknowledged Bae 
patrician of Rome and his temporal superior. In the year 800 the 
sovereignty of Charletnagne over Rome was confirmed by Pop 


Leo IIL, who crowned him at Rome emperor of the West, with the 


by Nicephorus, emperor of the East, who defined the limits be’ ; 
the two empires. Rome was nominally under the Carloving 
dynasty till 388. es a 
In the year 887 Charles the Fat was solemnly deposed, and in him 
ended the imperial dynasty of the Carlovingians. A long period o 
confusion followed, during which there were thany claimants for se 
7, at 


title of Carolus I, Casar Augustus, a title which was in ncn 


throne of Italy. Otho of Saxony, king of the Germans, 
Adelaide, widow of Lotharius, the late so-called king of 
Pavia, and in the following year returned to Germany. He allo 
Berengarius, who had succeeded Lotharius, to retain the crown of 
Italy as his vassal, after swearing fidelity to Otho in the presence 
the court and army. Friuli and the March of Treviso were exc . 
which Otho kept under his immediate dominion. Otho ¢ 
handed to Berengarius a sceptre of gold, in token of investitu 
From this transaction arose the claims of the kings of Germany 

the kingdom of Italy. Otho soon after deposed 18, 
was himself elected king of Italy, and crowned in the church of 
St. Ambrose, at Milan, with the ancient crown and other insignia 
the Longobard kings. He was immediately after crowned as em’ 


by Pope John XII. He swore to respect the eS me 


see, and not to encroach upon its temporal ts and : 
He was acknowledged emperor, and his son as king of the Romans; 


. 
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rd of the Roman duchy as a great imperial 
the Carlovingians, "Rose with the rest 


the former oy 
He released 


ernment popes. [Para States. y Av ¥ 
MAGNA, ROMANDIO’LA, a name which was given in the 
to a tract of gowns pocth. of She.Apensines, extending 
the Adriatic, from the river Foglia near Pesaro, 
boundary of Picenum, or the March of 


wed this part of Italy on the Holy See, but the 
a long time after enforce their political supremacy 
commissioned his son Cesare Borgia to conquer 
Julius IL. annexed it to the Pa 
been long divided into administra- 


of Rowford, is situated chiefly on the left bank 

also the river Rom, in 51° 34 N. lat, 

miles 8. W. by S. from Chelmsford, 12 miles 
o 


\ of Rochester. 
management of a local Board of Health, Romford Poor-Law 
tains 10 parishes, with an area of 48,244 acres, and a popu- 


Monday there is a market for calves, on Tuesday 
an important market for corn and 
numbers 


of yo calves are 
usmer-day 


ay and county 

vea name to a Poor-Law Union. The union contains 

with an area of 46,785 acres, and a ion in 1851 of 
The tract of country called Romney Marsh is noticed under 


Hateretinea 


pshire,  tharket-town, municipal borough, and the 

Union, in the parish of —— is situated in 
30’ W. distant 10 miles 8, W. from Winchester, 
road, and $1 miles by the London and 
pr pap hee Eo 
is mayor. The Og angie in the 
of Winchester, Romsey Poor-Law Union 
an area of 27,373 acres, and a population in 


eft bank of the river Anton or Teat, over 
town at one time possessed some extensiv 


N. lat., 1° 
WwW. 


manufactures, but since the application of steam to machinery, these 
manuf have been removed to districts where coal is abundant, 
One flax-spinning mill and a paper-mill are in operation, worked by 
water-power. The town is lighted with gas. The parish church is a 
spacious cruciform structure. The exterior is chiefly of Norman 
architeeture ; the central portion of the interior, the transepts, and the 
sides of the chancel are also Norman; the west end of the church is 
early English. The church formerly belonged to an abbey of Benedic- 
tine nuns, founded in the reign of Edward the Elder. The Wesleyanand 
Primitive Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Sandemanians have 
places of worship, There are National, British, and Infant schools ; 
an endowed school for 16 boys; an industrial school for girls, main- 
tained by Viscount Palmerston; a literary and scientific institution ;, 
@ reading society, and a mutual improvement society for young men. 
There are in the town a town-hall ; an audit-house, supported on piers, 
with an open space below for the persons attending the market ; a small 
borough ar aud some almshouses. The market is held on Thursday ; 
fairs are held on Easter Monday, August 26th, and November 8th, 

RONALDSHA. (Orgney Istanps.] 

“RONCESVALLES, or RONCEVAUX, [Prxentzs, Basszs.] 

RONDA. ([Grawnapa.] 

RONSDORF, [DusseLponr.)} 

ROQUEFORT. [Avernon.] 

RUQUEMAURE. [Garp,]} 

ROQUEVAIRE. [Boucuzs-pu-Rudéyer.] 

RORASS. [Tronpasem.} 

ROSANS. [Avres, Basses. } 

ROSARIO, [Mexico; New Granapa.] 

ROSAS. [Catatuna.] 

ROSBERCON, [Kitkeyxy.] 

ROSCOFF, [Frsistéaz,} 

ROSCOMMON, an inland county in the province of Connaught, 
Ireland, is bounded N.-by the counties of Sligo and Leitrim; E. by 
Leitrim, Longford, and Westmeath ; S. by King’s County and Galway; 
and W. by Galway and Mayo, It lies between 53° 17’ and 54° 8’ 
N. lat., 7° 50’ and 8° 47’ W. long, Its greatest length from north to 
south is 60 miles, from east to west 40 miles. The area is 949 square 
miles, or 607,691 acres; of which 440,522 acres are arable, 130,209 
acres uncultivated, 6732 acres in plantations, 768 acres in towns, and 
29,370 acres under water. The population in 183] was 249,613; in 
1841 it was 253,591; in 1851 it was 173,417. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications—The county has an 
i lar outline, Near the centre it suddenly contracts southward 
to ane Dak ep qreviers breadth, extending in a narrow strip 
between the rivers Suck and Shannon. Northward the area gradually 
diminishes till it terminates in a breadth of three miles. The surface 
slopes towards the Shannon, and lies within the great plain of Ireland. 
It consists for the most part of bold undulations. In the southern 
division a series of elevated ridges, separated by alluvial flata, divide 
into two ranges, the one skirting the shore of Lough Ree, the other 
the left bank of the Suck. Ata distance of from two to four miles from 
the Shannon, the surface rises into the Slieve Bawn range, which 
reaches at its southern extremity au elevation of 857 feet. Towards 
the opposite verge of the county the surface is generally level. The 
only considerable elevation in this district is Slieve Aelwyn, which 
rises between Castlerea and Ballinlough to a height of 4197 feet, The 
highest part of the county is in the north, where the Curlew Hills on 
the Sligo border near Boyle have an altitude of 863 feet; and the 
Braulieve Mountains, 1317 feet high, and Slieve Curkagh, 1098 feet 
highs extend from Sligo and Leitrim into the district west from Lough 

en. 


The principal rivers are the Shannon and the Suck, which form about 
two-thirds of the whole boundary line of the county. The Shannon, 
five miles from its source in the county of Leitrim, enters Lough 
Allen, about the middle of which is the northern limit of Roscommon. 
From Lough Allen it flows along the cestern 


in a few places where rapids and shoals passed 
won,] The Arigna and the Boyle are tributaries of the Shannon. 
he Suck rises within the border of Mayo county, flows eastward to 
the town of Castlerea, where it bends to the south, and then runs 
south-eastward to the western boundary, which it follows, with an 
interval of about five miles, till it unites with the Shannon. Its course 
in all is about 60 miles It is navigable for flat-bottomed barges 
to Ballinasloe, about 10 miles from the Shannon, 

The principal lakes are the several expansions of the Shannon. 
Lough Allen, the lower half of which bo the county, lies north 
and south about eight miles long by three or four miles broad, and 
about 160 feet above sealevel, Its shores are well-wooded and rise 

towards the fine mountain scenery in the back-ground. Between 

ugh Allen and Lough Ree, are Loughs Corry, Tap, Boderig or 
Sconnell, and Forbes. ‘These are of various sizes, and some 
of them very irregular in outline. Lough Ree, next to Lough Derg, 
of all the expansions of the Shannon, reaches n two 
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miles of the town of Athlone, extending 16 miles from north to south, 
with an extreme breadth of 7 miles. The depth of water is from 20 
to 30 feet, sinking in some places to 120 feet. The shores nowhere 
rise higher than 250 feet B one the surface of the water, and being 
shallow aod stony are unfavourable for landing. Numerous shoals 
render the navigation difficult, There is not much wood along its 
banks, and not a village is visible from the water, but the lake is 
studded with islands, which in many render the scenery 
picturesque. Numerous pleasure-boats are kept on the lake. In the 
north Lough Skean and Meelagh, and in the line of the Boyle River 
Lough Gara, which is five miles in length and breadth, Lough Key or 
Rockingham Lough, and Lough Oakport, all communicate with the 
Shannon, and are remarkable for their beautiful and picturesque 
scenery. There area number of smaller lakes in the county. In many 
parts of the limestone tracts are temporary lakes, called turloughs, 
which are filled with water in winter, but are usually dry in summer, 
being drained off by fissures in the rock as the vegetable matter that 

them decays with the progress of the season, They yield 

lent crops where the bottom is grassy, and early enough left dry. 

The Dublin road to Galway crosses the county between Athlone and 
Ballinasloe. The road from Dublin to Sligo sends one branch north- 
ward, which passes from Dramsna to Jamestown, and then from 
Carrick north-eastward by Boyle; and another through the centre of 
the county by Tarmonbarry to Strokestown, and th by Elphin to 
join the former at Boyle. From Strokestown the Dublin road runs 
westward through Tulsk and Frenchpark to Ballina. Roads run from 
all parts of the county to the various ports on the Shannon. The 
Shannon navigation extends along the eastern boundary, penetrates to 
the interior by the Boyle branch to the vicinity of that town, and by 
a branch to Strokestown, and touches the county at Ballinasloe by a 
continuation of the Grand Canal, thus connecting it in all directions 
with the traffic down the river to Limerick, and along the Grand and 
Royal canals to Dublin. The Midland Great Western railway from 
Dublin to Galway passes between Athlone and Ballinasloe. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c—'The county in its geological structure 
forms a continuation of the central limestone district of Ireland. The 
upper limestone appears to some extent in beds of a gray colour, 
abounding with fossils, The argillaceous limestone or calp occupies 
@ great proportion of the county, and is in many places blended with 
Lydian stone. The lower beds are generally of the black crystalline 
limestone. In several districts sandstone protrudes through the lime- 
stone. It is quarried near Frenchpark in thin layers, which are used 
as a substitute for roofing-slate. West from Castlerea, an area of some 
miles is occupied by yellow sandstone. Old red-sandstone forms the 
greater part of the Slieve-Bawn range and of the Curlew Mountains ; 
from the latter it extends across the county in a belt of some breadth 
along the valley of the Boyle River. The Braulieve and Slieve-Curkagh 
groups belong to the coal measures, and form part of the great coal 
district extending over the highlands divided by Lough Allen. These 
two groups consist of shales and sandstones supported by the lime- 
stone, with three beds of coal resting on beds of millstone grit, from 
which good ironstone is obtained. The coal answers well for smelting 
iron, and was used at the Arigna iron-works within the county. Only 
small — of the coal, which is slightly bituminous, are now 
raised domestic use. Good bricks are made from the fire-clay of 
the coal-field. Pipe-clay is found in the county, also potters’-clay, from 
which coarse earthenware is manufactured. Limestone suitable for 
building is quarried. 

Climate, 


the old large — breed. The long-horned Leicester is the 

black cattle reared for the market. There are 
few large dairy-farms, but a considerable quantity of butter is made 
in all parts of the county. 


In dye saan 138,565 acres under crop, of which 1338 acres 
grow wi j 61,951 acres, oats; 780 acres, barley, bere, rye, peas, and 
beans; 36,124 acres, potatoes ; 4900 acres, turnips ; 2638 acres, mangel- 
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wurzel, carrots, and other green crops; 535 acres, flax ; 30,299 acres, 
meadow and clover. In 1841 there were in plantation Marder 
growing oak, ash, elm, firs, beech, mixed timber, and fruit. In 1 

on 19,610 holdings, there were 8992 horses, 5558 mules and asses, 
84,880 head of cattle, 110,117 sheep, 22,388 pigs, 12,291 goats, and 
260,767 head of poultry. The total value of the live stock here 
enumerated was estimated at 794,1671. 

Divisions and Towns,—The county is mainly in the diocese of Elphin, 
with small portions in the dioceses of Ardagh, Tuam, and Clonfert, and 
contains 58 parishes, It is divided into 9 baronies—Athlone, Ballin- 
tober (north and south), Ballymoe, Boyle, Castlerea, Frenchpark, 
Moycarn, and Roscommon. The principal towns are--RoscomMon, 
Boye, part of BatLinasvox, part of ArHLone, CasTLEREA, ELPHIN, 
and SrrokeEstown, which are noticed under their respective titles. 
The following are some of the smaller towns and more important 
villages, with the population of each in 1851 :— ! 

Frenchpark is @ small market-town, situated on the Strokestown 
and Ballina road, about 21 miles N.N.W. from Roscommon. It 
consists of two straggling streets intersecting each other, and con- 


tains a few substantial houses, It has a Roman Catholic , a 
court-house, a new market-house, and a school, partially endowed. A 
manor court is held in the town. Fairs are held on May 2ist, July 
12th, and September 21st. Thursday is the market-day. : : 

Keadue, population 206, a post-town, in the barony of Boyle, is 
situated on the road from Leitrim to Sligo, 35 miles N. from Roscom- 


mon. It contains a Roman Catholic chapel, a court-house, a new 
market-house, a dispensary, one or two endowed schools, and the 
ruins of the ancient parish church, in the burial-gr of which 
Carolan, the last of the Irish bards, who died in 1738, was interred. 
There is a weekly market, and fairs are held eight times a year. 
Athleague, population 331, a village 5 miles 8. by W. from Roscom- 
mon, on the river Suck, where it is divided into several 
crossed obliquely by a chain of low bridges, with a connecting cause- 
way. The place consists of a long street running from the end of the 
causeway along the right bank of the river, with another rising at right 
angles to it up the elevated bank. There are a few neat houses in 
outskirts, but the village has not many buildings better than cabins. 
It contains a decayed parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a dis- 
pensary, a constabulary barrack, and some large flour-mills and malt- 
prea = pores pees of use. Fairs eae i July oe 
ptember 24th. Knockcroghery, population 282, easantly situate 
on a rising ground, 5 thiles et Pe eaotian by the res dons road, 
and consists of a single street of well-kept cabins, with a few better 
buildings, It contains the parish church, which has school-houses 
connected with it. A number of the inhabitants are employed in the 
manufacture of tobacco-pipes, for which there are eight kilns in the 
village. Fairs are held on May 26th, August 21st, and October 25th, 
the last being a great sheep fair. Loughglynn, population 265, is 
the Castlerea and 


some 


River, 7 miles §.8.W. from Roscommon, has a parish church and a 
Roman Catholic chapel. The river is here crossed by a of 12 
arches. Talbot House, the seat of the Talbot family, is a 
castellated mansion adjacent to the village. Fairs are held four times 
a year. Rusky, or Roosky, population 246, a village situated on the 
Shannon, and on the Dublin and Sligo road, 22 miles N.E. by N. from 
Roscommon, is partly on the Leitrim side, but chiefly on the Ros- 
common side of the river, which is crossed by a bridge of 9 arches. 
A rapid in the river is here passed by a canal a quarter of a mile in 
length. Petty sessions are held monthly. Zulsk, population returned 
with that of the parish, was formerly an incorporated town 
two members to the Irish Parliament, but now consists of a few 
cottages, a school-house, and a constabulary barrack. It contains the 
ruins of a castle built by O’Conor Roe in 1406, and the church walls, 
two pointed arches, and other remains of an abbey supposed to have 
been founded in the same century. 
The county returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 
county jail is at Roscommon, where the assizes are held. Quarter 
sessions are held at Roscommon, Athlone, Boyle, Castlerea, and 
Strokestown, Petty sessions are held in 19 places. The county 
infirmary is at Roscommon. The district lunatic asylum for Con- 
naught, to which the county is entitled to send 40 patients, is at 
Ballinasloe There are dispensaries in 16 places. A sayings bank is 
established at Boyle. In September 1852 there were 102 National 
pros in the county, attended by 6229 male and 5883 female 
e n. . 
History and Antiquities—The Auteri, a people mentioned by Ptole- 
mus, first appear in history as the possessors of this part of ind. 
At a later period it was occupied by various septs, of which the 
principal were the two branches of the O’Conors—the O’Conors Roe 
or Ruadh (red), and the O’Conors Don or Dhunne (brown), the 
Macdermots, the O’Dalys, and the O’Kellys. Whe 
Seven years after the Anglo-Norman invasion the county was 
attacked by Miles de Cogan, one of the English adventurers, who was 
joined by Murrough, son of Roderic, king of Ireland, at the head of a 


body of malcontents, The natives, by driving away their cattle and 
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William de Burgo Fitz-Aldelm, lord of 
erected to command the 
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into a secret treaty with Bruce, and retired to 


own territory against the ation of his kinsman Roderic, 
whom with the aid of the English he defeated and slew. Having then 
avowed his alliance with the Scotch, he was attacked and completely 


defeated at Athenry in Galway by the English under William de Burgo, 
the earl’s brother, and Sir John Bellingham. This victory broke the 
power of the O’Conors. Meanwhile the inheritance of the De Burgos 
‘was con’ marriage to Lionel, duke of Clarence, son of 
Edward IIL, whose descendants came to the throne in the person of 
e reign of Elizabeth, Connaught was divided into 
county of Roscommon into baronies. The O'Conors 

loyal during the troubles of Elizabeth's reign, but in the 
of 1641 the O’Conor Don took part with the Ulster insurgents 
themselves masters of the county. At the close 
estates, with those of other chiefs, were confiscated and 
divided among English and Scotch adventurers. At the restoration 
recovered the greater part of his property, and his 
descendants are among the few native Irish families who retain their 


numerous antiquities of the county are the raths, or hill- 
nearly 500 hage been reckoned. They are found upon 
and are formed generally of earth and hurdles, 
walls, resting on a foundation of earth, and 
of the chieftain and his family. They are 
and left in most cases undisturbed by the 
At Oran, between Roscommon and Castlerea, there is a 
of a round tower 12 feet high, built of limestone in regular 
courses, with finely-cut and close-fitting stones. Near Lough Glynn 
are the ruins of a fort of unknown antiquity. The massive walls and 
go towers of Ballintobber Castle, the ancient stronghold of the 
Don, are in tolerable preservation. Other feudal remains are, 
those of Roscommon Castle, the keep of Athlone Castle, the ruins of 
a small castle on Castle Island in Lough Key, and those of Coote Hall, 
a fortified mansion of the middle ages, between Lough Key and the 
Shannon. The principal ecclesiastical antiquities are the ruins of 
Boyle, Roscommon, Tulsk, and Clonshanville abbeys. There are 
— remains of old churches, inclosed within cemeteries still 
use. 


ROSCOMMON, Ireland, the chief town of county Roscommon, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated near the centre of the 
on the road from Lanesborough to Tuam, in 53° 38’ N. lat., 

8° 8’ W. long., 96 miles W. by N. from Dublin by road. The popu- 
lation of the town in 1851 was 3364, besides 1259 inmates of the 
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rince of Connaught ; and a 
castle was Sir Robert de Ufford, one 
venturers. Of the and the castle 
there are considerable remains; the castle is on the north side of the 
abbey church on the south side. The interior of the 
used as a burial-ground. , mon sent members to 
bat was disfranchised at the Union. In the 
‘is the old jail, a building situated on the summit 
which town stands, but now disused as a 
The parish church has been lately enlarged. The old court- 
has been converted into a Roman Catholic chapel. There are 
nai. | Cineis poleaep- ane Mf sechenced 
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7° 48/ W. long., distant by road 19 miles E. by N. from Nenagh, 94 
miles S.W. by W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 3496, 
1 inmates of the workhouse. Roscrea Poor-Law Union 
23 electoral divisions, with an area of 118,488 acres, 
population in 1851 of 33,442, The town is of great antiquity, 
around a monastery which was founded in 620. In the 
a castle was erected in the place asa defence against 
Ghetaal, of the steels tad Wile and contain some good 
The town contains the parish church, erected in 1812; places 

for to a and Primitive Methodists, Quakers, and 
Catholics ; a National school, and others partly endowed ; and 
bank. It bas also a court-house and a market-house, a fever 
dispensary, Union workhouse, bridewell, and infantry barrack. 
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Ormond Castle now forms a military stote-house. An ancient round 
tower, 80 feet high, and having a projecting roof, stands in the town. 
The entrance to the churchyard is the gable and porch of the abbey 
of St. Cronan, with a full-length figure of the saint. The steeple of 
a Franciscan priory, founded in 1499, forms the belfry of the Roman 
Catholic chapel. The town hasa small manufacture of coarse woollen 
cloths. There is a considerable sale of agricultural produce at the 
weekly markets. Quarter and petty sessions are held. Fairs are 
held seven times a year. 

ROSEAU. [Dommtca.] 

ROSEHEARTY, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, a fishing village and a 
burgh of barony, in Pitsligo parish, is situated on the Moray Frith, 
4 miles W. from Fraserburgh, and 46 miles N. from Aberdeen by 
road. ——— of the burgh in 1851 was 844. It consists of 
several small streets, mostly running parallel with the beach. The 
—_ church is a short distance inland, with a handsome school- 

ouse adjacent. In the village are a Free church, a United Presby- 
terian church, and a female school. The harbour affords convenient 
shelter to fishing-boats, and admits vessels of 70 tons burden. The 
inhabitants are chiefly bn in fishing. From July to September 
there is an active herring fishery, employing from 40 to 50 boats and 
several sloops. In spring a number of boats go to the island of Tyree 
for the cod and ling fishery, and return by Glasgow, exchanging their 
fish for coals. Fish are cured in the village for the Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and London markets. Boat-building is carried on. Fairs are 
held on the first Tuesday of May, July, and Octobér. 

ROSENAU. [Huncary.] 

ROSETTA, or EL RASCHID, a town and port of Lower Egypt, is 
situated in 31° 25’ N. lat., 30° 28’ E. long., on the left or west bank 
of one of the principal branches of the Nile, and about four miles 
from its mouth. The country around Rosetta is a complete en. 
The town contains several large mosques; the streets, which are 
exceedingly narrow, not more than two yards wide, lie parallel to 
each other in a line with the river, and are irregularly intersected by 
others which are shorter. Between the houses and the Nile there is 
a wide space, which is the promenade of Rosetta. The houses, 
which are built of a dingy red brick, are two or three stories high ; 
the bazaars are narrow, dirty, and dark. Rosetta formerly carried on 
a considerable trade both with Europe and the Levant, and at one 
time its population amounted to 25,000 persons, but the opening of 
the Mahmoudieh Canal, connecting Alexandria with the Nile, has 
deprived the town of nearly the whole of this traffic, though it still 
has many ame | manufactories for sailcloth, leather, and iron, 
with which it supplies the dockyards at Alexandria. The population 
now does not exceed 4000. In 1798 the French took Rosetta, and 
in 1807 it was besieged by the English. Here was found the ‘ Rosetta 
Stone,” now in the British Museum. 

ROSHAN, [Bapaksnay. 

ROSHEIM. [Raty, Bas. 

ROSLIN. [Eprysvnossuree.] 

ROSOY. [Ary] P 

ROSS, Herefordshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the h of Ross, is beautifully situated on the left bank 
of the river Wye, in 51° 54’ N. lat., 2° 33’ W. long., distant 14 miles 
8.S.E. from Hereford, and 120 miles W.S.W. from London. The 
population of the town of Ross in 1851 was 2674. The living is a 
rectory in the archd and di of Hereford. Ross Poor-Law 
Union contains 30 parishes and townships, with an area of 55,568 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,502, 

The town of Ross has a neat and interesting appearance ; it is lighted 
with gas, and paved. The town-hall, a building of some ey 
and interest, is in the centre of the town. The parish church is 
believed to be of the date of 1316. The church is chiefly noted for 
its fine spire, alluded to by Pope in connection with John Kyrie, 
‘the Man of Ross.’ The spire has been several times struck by 
lightning. From the floor of Kyrle’s pew in the church three elm- 
trees spring up. In the church is a monument with an inscription to 
the memory of John Kyrle. The Wesleyan Methodists, Baptiste, 
Independents, and Quakers have places of worship. There are. 
National and British schools, a Blue-Coat school, a mechanics insti- 
tution, a savings bank, and a dispensary, The market-day is Thurs- 
day. Fairs are held six times in the year. A county court is held 
in the town. A railway intended to connect Gloucester with Hereford. 
pew Ross, has been partly constructed. Ross is much resorted to, 

y tourists. 

ROSS, or ROSSCARBERY, county Cork, Ireland, a market-town,, 
and the seat of a diocese, is situated on a rocky eminence at the head. 
of Ross Bay, in 51° 35’ N. lat., 8° 59’ W. long., distant by road. 
89 miles S.W. from Cork, and 197 miles 8.W. from Dublin. The: 
population in 1851 was 1044. The cathedral is an old building several. 
times altered. A modern tower, with a stone spire 50 feet high, rises. 
from the west end. There are a Roman Catholic chapel, a court- 
house, a market-house, some corn-stores, a dispensary, and a bridewell.. 
ae} of the inhabitants are employed in weaving. A market is held. 
on Wednesday. Fairs are held on September 19th and December 19th. 
Some remarkable excavations, containing regular apartments, haye been 
at different times laid open in the neighbourhood of the chure dy 
Of the see of Ross nothing certain is known till after the invasjon. 
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pepuet am parts 
Ross is bounded N. by Sutherland, E. by the Sea, 
Inverness-shire, and W. by the Western Ocean; it lies between 
57° Sand 58° N. lat, 3° 55’ and 4° 52’ W. long. The two counties 
include several small islands, the Summer Islands, Martia, Eilan- 
the Croulin Islands, &c., off the western coast, 
Lewis is to the north-west of the mainlaod part of the county: the 
distance to its nearest point across the Minch is about 25 miles, Lewis 
is 39 miles long from north to south, from the northern promontory, 
called the Butt of the Lewis, to the border of Harris; and 31 miles 
broad from east to west: its coast-line is very irregular, The islands 
of Bernera and Scarpa lie close to Lewis on the western sid», The 
Shiaut Isles are a group of small islands or rocks between Lewis and 
the Main, but much nearer Lewis. The southern portion of Lewis, 
called Harris, belongs to Inverness-shire. The area of the united 
counties is 3151 square miles, or 2,016,375 statute acres, The two 
counties unite in returning one member to Parliament. They fonm 
one sheriffiom. The population of the united counties in 1841 was 
78,685; in 1851 it was 82,707. ry 

Surface, Coast-Line, and Islands.—A general description of the 
district, of which Ross and Cromarty form a part, is given under 
Great Barraix: ‘Scotland, north and west of Glenmore.’ It is 
sufficient here to notice that, except the two peninsulas formed by 
the three friths Dornoch, Cromarty, and Moray, and the parts imme- 
diately adjacent to them, it consists of mountains irregularly grouped, 
with dees intervening glens or ravines. Ben Wyvis is 3720 feet above 
the level of the sea; Kea Cloch, near Little Loch Broom, 3600 feet ; 
Ben Derag, one of the Ben More Hills, near the head of Loch Broom, 
3551 feet; Ben Lair, near Loch Maree, 3000 feet; Ben Attow, on the 
border of Ross-shire and Inverness-shire, is said to be nearly 4000 feet. 
Dornoch Frith is about 10 miles across at its entrance between Tarbet 
Ness and Brora. Moray Frith has been already described. [Moray 
The principal inlets on the western or Atlantic coast are, Loch 
Enard, at the north-west extremity of the two counties ; Loch Broom, 
Little Loch Broom, Loch Greinord, Loch Ewe, Loch Gairloch, Loch 
Torridon, Loch Carron, with Loch Kishorn, which is a branch of it; 
and Loch Alsh, with its branches, Loch Ling and Loch Duich, Loch 
Broom and Loch Carron extend about 15 miles inland, but are both 
narrow. Loch Greinord is about 4 miles across at the mouth. 

The principal inlets on the coast of Lewis are, Loch Bernera, Loch 

ig, and Loch Resort on the west side; Loch Tua, Loch Luerbost, 

Shell, and Loch Seaforth on the east side. Lochs Bernera and 
Roig are branches of one inlet, 9 miles across at the entrance, and 
ary Bu miles inland : in the middle of it is the island of Bernera 
(5 miles from east to west, and 3 miles wide), and a number 
of smaller islands. The headlands of Lewis are, the Butt of Lewis; 
Tiompan Head, at the extremity of the peninsula which forms the 
east side of Loch Tua; and Gallan Head, at the south side of Loch 
¥ole. Lewis is mountainous; the s form a range extending 

and south, with lateral branches. The Barvas Hills, near the 
centre of the island, are 780 feet high; and Suaneyal, on the western 
side, between Loch Roig and Loch Resort, 2700 feet. 

Hydrography and Communications.—There are no © rivers, 
‘The Oikel rises at the foot of Ben Mohr in Sutherlandshire, and flows 
26 miles along the border of the county till it unites with a stream 
from Loch Shin in Sutherlandshire. It then expands into a narrow 
lake five miles long, called the Kyle, which opens into Dornoch Frith. 
The yi Water and Carron Water are one stream 24 miles long, 
which joins the Kyle at ita lower end. Loch Monar, five miles long 
yi one mile broad, is drained by a stream which belongs to Inverneas- 

Loch Glass, five miles long, and many other lakes, most of 
them very small, are drained by streams flowing into the friths of the 
eastern coast. Loch Maree, the largest fresh-water lake in the counties, 
extending 12 miles in length, and 2 miles or 2} miles across in the 
broadest part, is drained by the Ewe, which flows into Loch Ewe. 
Lewis abounds in boda! bet they are ogee except Loch Langayat, 
which extends in length nearly 10 miles from north to south 
Loch Seaforth ans Loch Resort, » Rares 

two counties have very few roads. The greater part of them, 
inclading those of chief importance, are on the east AD gS lead to 


ness, ortrose, Cromarty, and Tain, to Do: i 
eles tees ‘ain, rnoch, Wick, and Thurso, 
lochs and friths. Another road from Inverness to 


ick and Th 
runs more inland, passing round the heads of Loch “the 


Beauly and the 


unicating between these two, A 
from Dingwall leads across the county through Strathbran i ah 
Carron, a distance of 49 miles, sending off various branches, 1 
sie 


eries, alec 
poor, The. 
vated portion consists chiefly of clayey loam, good black mo 


sandy loam. In Easter Ross is a considerable extent of clayey 
loam and light sandy soil. Around Dingwall the soil is clayey. 
Turnips are grown equal in quality to those of more poushere atl a. 
The crops are clean, and for the most part rich. The houses of the prin- 
cipal farmers ore commodious, and the cottages of the peasantry are 
in general good. ‘on ube 

Cheviot sheep, and the best breeds of cattle from the West High- 
lands and from Ayrshire, have been introduced. Considerable attention 
has also been paid to the breed of horses. The native breed of cattle 
is hardy and compact, adapted to the climate. eras 

The western side of the county, where it has not been thrown into, 
large sheep-farms, is occupied by a poor class of tenants, They have 
some arable land, in which potatoes, barley, and oats are ra’ l; but 
the country generally is an open waste. The houses of the pe ry 
are yery poor; some are built of turf, others with stone, with or 
without mortar, and have a roof of turf with heather or } 
it, They have no chimneys; the fire of peat or turf being 
against the wall, or on a stone in the centre of the room, the sm 
escapes as it can, by roof, door, or windows, which last have wo 
shutters, Along the coast the peasantry are much engaged in 
herring fishery. 

There are stone-quarries in some parts of the two counties, but 
products are comparatively unimportant. Limestone is wrought, 
there is no coal. The herring-fishery is carried on along the ea 
shore, and the salmon-fishery in the rivers and gestuaries of the coast, - 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—The two counties are divided into 33 parishes, 
two of which extend into the adjacent counties. The parishes are 
within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the synod of Ross. Peg ead 
four royal burghs, namely, Cromagty, FortRosg, Dingwall, and Tain ; 
and one burgh of barony, Stornoway, in Lewis. ; bin 

Dingwall, a royal burgh and market-town, and the apy town of 
the united counties, lies at the south-western extremity Dsomaen 
Frith, 23 miles N.W. from Inverness by a circuitous road, and 166. 
miles N.W, from Edinburgh, The population of the burgh in 1851_ 
was 1990. The town is governed by a provost and 14 councillors, t 
of whom are bailies, and unites with Cromarty, Dornoch, Kirkw 
Tain, and Wick in the return of one member to Parliament, Dingw: 
was made a royal burgh by Alexander II, in 1227, Some traces remain 
oF Bs spaiaut castle of the earls of Kom es spark. mg by: io 

ilding ; near it is a pyramidal obelisk 57 feet hig | 6 feet square. 
at the 4 erected : a artificial mound A A former earl of 
Cromarty to mark out the burial-place of himself and his family. 
The town-house, a curious old building with a spire, is near the cent 
of the town; and there are besides, a Free church, an Episcopal 
chapel, and a small jail, A short canal from the frith enables vessels 
to come quite up to the town. » dnt 

Tain, a royal burgh and market-town, lies on the southern 
shore of Dornoch Frith, 47 miles N. from Inyerness by the road, 
The population of the burgh in 1851 was 2049. The burgh is governed. 
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by a provost and 14 councillors, two of whom are bailies; and unites 


with Cromarty, Dornoch, Dingwall, Kirkwall, and Wick in the return 
of one member to Darltamen Tain had its earliest pi yo 
James VI. It was early celebrated for a chapel of St, Duthac, bishop 
of Ross, which had right of sanctuary. The town is irregt 
built, but the streets have been improved of late years, and new. 
handsome houses erected. There are a lange parish church, a 


church, and a chapel for United Presbyterians; a handsom 
academy, erected by subscription in 1813; a parochial and a = 


school; a reading- and news-rvom ; a good town-house; and a pris 
The ruins of St. Duthac’s chapel, east of the town, are of nite, 
are remarkable for the s and simplicity of their architecture, 
A church, algo dedicated to St, Duthac, and now deserted, stands in 
the centre of the town, The ruins of an old prison tower with fiy 

spires are in the town, There are an iron-foundry, a carding-mill, and 
a dye-work, Salmon-fishing is carried on in the frith, ers 
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- a burgh of barony and sea-port, and the only town in 
PPecestyrege: Tel pr, Fs Hoar Tite, on the east side of the island, 
‘ long. The population of the town in 1841 
2391. Stornoway was founded by James I. 

of introducing civilisation into the Highlands. The 
There are a custom-house, a court- 
a branch bank, and an assembly-room. In addition to 
ate a Free church and an Episcopal 


i vessels of any tonnage. Those belonging to the port 
are 56 in number, with a tonnage of 2608. During 1853 there entered 
the port 119 sailing-versels, tonnage 5463, and 88 steam-vessels, tonnage 
_ 15,364; and there cleared 60 sailing-vessels, stg rn 2508, and 89 
steam-vessels, tonnage 16,063. Attached to the harbour isa — 
an 
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: population about 1100, about 14 miles N. by E. from 
isa ‘snalt sea-port, from which cattle are sent to London, 
quantities of grain are also shipped at the port. The 
plying between Inverness and Leith and Inverness and 
posers at. Invergordon. Boat-building is carried on. 
of Wie on 1457 in 1851, on the north side of the 
opposite Cro: town, possesses a parish 
and U daod for Unived Presbyterians, in all 
conducted regularly or occasionally in Gaelic. 
population are neg oe fishing. Two ancient monu- 
and at wick, in the Strathpeffer, 
arisen in connection with a mineral spa in 
of Strathpeffer, a short distance W. from Dingwall. Visitors 
from May to October for the purpose of drinking 
Near the spa is a fine ancient mansion, formerly 
of Cromarty. 
Antiquities, &c—In Kincardine and Fearn parishes are 
and standing stones; and on the eastern shore of Loch 
in Lewis, are the almost remains of a circle of rough 
1 There are cairns in different places on the summits of hi 
several of the counties are duns, or dounes (or Picts’ houses, 
also stone coffins, vitrified ruins, and stone 
separate history of Ross shows it to have been 
united with the lordship of the isles by the 
with the daughter of the earl. In 1476 
of Knapdale and Kint and the 
crown, in 
peer of Parliament, 
Ross gave title to a bishopric, erected by David L, 
: the cathedral was at Forrrosr, 
period in Ross-shire. 


with large turrets raised upon the towers. 
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67, of which 148 were public 
were private schools, with 600 

Sabbath schools, with 5243 scholars; and 

with 22 scholars, Tain and Easter Ross 
aa had 173 members in 1851, and 633 volumes in 
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conry of Lindisfarne and diocese of Durham. Rothbury Poor-Law 
Union contains 71 townships, with an area of 159,168 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 7,431. 

bury occupies a pleasant retired spot in a valley on the left 
bank of the Coquet, and consists chiefly of three wide and airy streets, 
which contain many well-built houses. The parish church is a fine 
old cruciform structure. The Free Grammar school and the 
school for girls were endowed by Dr. Thomlinson, formerly rector 
the parish; the number of scholars at the grammarschool in 1854 


f | was 62. In the market-place is a cross. The market on Friday has 


almost fallen into desuetude. Fairs for horses, cattle, and sheep are 
held on the Friday in Easter-week, Whit-Monday, October 2nd, and 
November Ist. A county ccurt is held. On the summit of a hill on 
the right bank of the Coquet, is Whitton tower, one of the ancient 
borderers’ olds, now converted into the rectory, and surrounded 
with plantations, In summer Rothbury is resorted to by invalids, 

ROTHENBURG. [Hesse-Casseu.] 

ROTHER, RIVER. [Sussex; Yorxksurre.] 

ROTHERHAM, West-Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Rotherham, is situated on 
elevated ground on the right bank of the river Don, in 53° 26’ N, lat., 
1° 20’ W. long., distant 48 miles S. by W. from York, 159 miles N.N.W. 
from London by road, and 172 miles by the North-Western and 
Midland railways. The population of the town of Rotherham in 1851 
was 6325. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
York. The government of the town is chiefly in the hands of 12 
feoffees. Rotherham Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes and 
eg with an area of 50,591 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

Rotherham is a place of some antiquity. The station ‘Ad Fines,’ 
on the great road from Little Chester to Castleford, is fixed by the 
best authorities at Temple Brough about a mile from the town. 
Rotherham probably originated early in the Saxon period. The 
church at Rotherham was then the only ecclesiastical edifice in an 
extensive district. A weekly market and an annual fair were held here 
before the Conquest; the Saxon lord of the manor had his corn-mill ; 
and these were sufficient, with its ecclesiastical superiority, to render 
Rotherham a place of some importance. In 1307 Edward I granted 
the town another market and a second fair. The parish church, & 
v handsome edifice in the early English style, with a high'y- 
enriched central tower and spire, was built in the reign of Ed IV. 
There are chapels in the town for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians. The 
Grammar school, which has a small endowment, had 40 scholars in 
1853. The Feoffee's school, built in 1776, for 28 boys and 20 gts, 
has an endowment of about 100/. a year. There are also National 
schools, A college for the training of young men for the ministry in 
the Independent connexion, had 13 tlorary, in 1854, = town 
possesses a dispensary, a subscription , & news-room, a 
and mechanics institution, and r savings bank. Archbishop Rother- 
ham, a native of the town, in 1482 founded a college for a provost, 
three fellows, and six scholars, It was suppressed in the reign of 
Edward VI. ; some remains of it still exist and are used as an itin. 
The bi hapel on the Don has been long used as the town jail. 
The town is lighted with gas, well paved, and has a good supply of 
water. Rotherham is united with Masborough on the left of 
the Don by a handsome stone bridge of five pointed arches. The 
court-house, in which the Midsummer quarter sessions are held, was 
built by the county in 1827. A county court is held. 

Extensive beds of coal, of a quality suitable for manuf pro- 
cesses, exist in nearly every part of the parish, and iron-ore is also abun- 
dant. In 1746 the Messrs. Walker established a work for the manu- 
facture of cast-iron goods of all kinds; and at the large establishments 
which eee in their enterprise, great part of the cannon used in 
the navy during the American and French wars was cast. Masborough 
is now the more strictly manufacturing part of the town, of which it 
may be said to meg BP sa There is an extensive brass-foundry. 
Glass, earthenware, soap, naphtha, and pyroligneous acid, are 
largely manufactured. Malting is carried on, and there are two 
breweries. Vessels of 50 tons burden are occasionally built in yards 
adjoining the river Don. There is a flax-mill. The markets for corn 
and e are held on Monday : on every alternate Monday the cattle- 
market is one of the the north of England. Friday a 
market is held in a covered stone building in the market-place for 
butter, poultry, and egys. Fairs for horses and cattle are held on 
Whit-Monday and December Ist; and a statute fair in November. 
Fanaa is connected with the Trent by the Stainforth and Keadby 

ROTHERHITHE. ([Svrney. 

ROTHESAY, Scotland, a burgh in the island of Bute, and the 
chief town of Bute County, 52 miles W. from Glasgow, in 55° 51’ 
N, lat., 5° 2’ W. long. The population of Rothesay was 7014 in 1851. 
The town is governed by a provost and 17 iors, three of whom 
are bailies. 

Rothesay owes its origin to a castle erected about 1098, by Magnus, 

of Norway. Robert III. made Rothesay a royal burgh, and 
James VI, in 1585, further augmented its municipal privileges. It 
wns repeatedly taken and plundered by the English, the Norwegians, 


ROTHLEY. 


to 
and the lords of the isles. It was occupied by the Duke of Argyle 
in 1685. 


town stands on the east side of the island, at the bottom of 
a Lain) bay. It bas been much enlarged along the shore on each side 
of the bay by the addition of villas and lodging-houses for visitors, 
who resort tos in summer for bathing. The ruins of Rothesay 
Castle stand in the middle of the town, The town-hall and county 
buildings, and the prisons for the county, are adjacent to the castle. 
There are two churches of the Establishment, three Free churches, 
and chapels for United Presbyterians, Reformed Presbyterians, and 
Episcopalians, The town is lighted with gas and pc baths and 
wash-houses. Close to the parish church are the ruins of the ancient 
church of St. Mary, once the cathedral of the bishopric of the isles ; 
the walls of the choir, and one or two ancient monuments, are standing. 

There are a cotton spinning-mill and three power-loom factories, 
boatbuilding yards, and awe. cooperages in the town, The herring 
fishery is carried ov, The harbour is used chiefly by the steamers 
which ply between Glasgow and Loch Fyne, There are a Parochial 
school, a Charity school, and several Congregational schools ; a savings 
bank ; a public library; and two reading-rooms. Port Bannatyne, a 
village in the parish, about 2 miles N. from Rothesay, has several 
small vessels engaged in the herring fishery. It is frequented in the 
summer by bathers. 

ROTHLEY. [Lercesrersure.) 

ROTHWELL. [Norruampronsaine.] 

ROTODA. [Basriicaras.] : ’ 

ROTTERDAM, the capital of the Dutch province of South Holland, 
and now perhaps the most commercial town in the Netherlands, is 
situated in 51° 55’ N. lat, 4° 29’ E. long,, on the right bank of the 
Maas, about twenty miles from the mouth of that river, and has about 
90,000 inhabitants, of whom about 4000 are Jews, 25,000 Roman 
Catholics, and the remainder Protestants of different sects. It is in 
the form of a triangle, the base of which, about a mile and a half in 
length, extends along the Maas. It derives its name from the little 
river Rotte, which runs through the middle of the city, and falls into 
the Maas. The town is surrounded by a moat, and has six gates 
towards the land and four towards the river. The part called the 
Binnenstad (‘inner town’) has many narrow streets, and is separated 
by the High-street (Hoog-straat) which is built along the dyke that 
embanks the river, from the outer town (Buitenstad), which contains 
fine houses, and is intersected by numerous canals by which the 

merchantmen can come up and unload at the very doors of the 
warehouses, Along the Maas are many fine quays, the handsomest of 
which, called the Boomtjes, consists of a long row of stately houses 
facing the river, with a broad and deep canal in the rear, parallel to 
the river. Rotterdam is ted by canal with Helvoetsluys, and 
by electro-telegraphic wires and railways with the Hague, Amsterdam, 
and Antwerp, The cathedral of St. Lawrence contains the tombs of 
De Witte, and several other admirals, This church, the statue erected 
to Erasmus (a native of the town) in the market-place, and the dock- 
yards are the chief objects of attraction in the town. There are also 
many churches and chapels of the Dutch and Scotch Calvinists, 
French Protestants, Baptists, and Roman Catholics, a synagogue, &c, 
British residents are numerous at Rotterdam, and for their accommo- 
dation there are three chapels—one for members of the Church of 
, one for members of the Church of Scotland, and one for 
pendents, The Exchange is larger and handsomer than that of 
Amsterdam. The other principal buildings are the new town-house, 
the Admiralty, the Academy, the Dutch theatre, the magazines of 
the East India Company, and some manufactories. The commerce of 
Rotterdam extends to all pete of the world, and embraces almost 
every kind of produce and manufacture. Steamers ply regularly to 
Diisseldorf, Antwerp, London, Hull, &. The imports and exports 
consist of similar items to those of Amsterdam. The annual value of 
the imports has been roughly estimated at 10 millions sterling, the 
exports at about 7 millions. Rotterdam contains many valuable col- 
lections of works of art, an academy of sciences, a public library, a 
central prison, many schools, and charitable institutions, 

ROTTERDAM, NEW, one of the islands which constitute the 
group of the Friendly or Tonga Islands, is situated in 20° 15’ S. lat., 
174° 48’ W. long. It was discovered by Tasman (1648), and named 

b y (1648), 
New Rotterdam, but it is now better known by the native name 
A ka, or Ni The island is about twelve miles in circum- 
ference, and in the middle there is a lagoon which is a mile and a half 
across, The island is low, and surrounded by a sea with regular 


—T (Frrenpcr Istanps.] 


R Ya Istanps.] 
aA [Norp.] 

, & large seaport-town in France, capital of the department 
of Seine-Inférieure, is situated on the right beak of the Seine 85 miles 
W railway N.W. from Paris, in 49° 26’ 29” N. lat., 1° 5’ 40” E, long., 

feet above the level of the sea, and had 91,512 inhabitants in the 
commune at the census of 1851. Rouen occupies the site of the 
ancient Rotoma capital of the Celtic Veliocasses. Under the 
pa et it was the chief town of Lugdunensis Secunda. It was taken 
plundered by the northmen in a.p. 841 or 842, and it became 
their capital by virtue of the oer between Rollo and Charles the 
Simple. It continued to be the residence of the dukes of Normandie 
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till William the Conqueror made the conquest of England. [Nor- — 
manpie.] After the murder of Prince Arthur at the ins' of 


John in 1204, the city was taken after a siege by Philippe A 
king of France, and annexed with the rest of the duchy to the crown 
of France. ; 

From this time Rouen was subject to the kings of France till 
1418-19, when it was besieged by the English under Henry V. The 
town was resolutely defended by a small garrison of 4000 men, under 
their gallant commander Alain Blanchard. As the town militia 
mustered 15,000 men, the population of Rouen at the time may be 
estimated at not less than 50,000 or 60,000. Famine at last compelled 
the garrison to surrender, and Henry V. tarnished the fame of his 
victory by the execution of the gallant Blanchard. For inh! years 
after this Rouen remained in the hands of the English, who here in 
1431 burnt the heroic Joan of Arc in the square since called from her, 
the Place-de-la-Pucelle: the spot is marked by a fountain surmounted 
by a statue of the Maid of Orléans, In 1449 the city was recovered 
by the French, under Charles VIL In 1562 the Huguenot party 
succeeded in seizing the town, almost without resistance, and com- 
mitted great excesses. On October the 26th of the same year it was 
taken, after a siege, by the Duke of Guise, who gave it up to pillage 
for eight days. The massacre of St. Bartholomew extended to this 
town, but the humanity of the Faia wee! somewhat checked the 
excesses. In 1593 the city was taken by Henri IY. after a siege of 
eight months. lane 

The city stands on the right or north bank of the Seine. Its form 
approximates to an oval, defined by the boulevards, which form a line 
of street adorned with trees, and occupying the site of the ancient — 
walls, except on the side of the river, where the city is bounded by a 
line of quays. Separated from the city by the boulevards are th 
faubourgs—Cauchoise on the west, Bouvreuil on the north- 
Beauvoisine on the north, St,-Hilaire on the north-east, Martainyille 
on the east, and Eauplet on the south-east. South of the city, from 
which it is separated by the Seine, is St.-Sever, the most important of 
the suburbs. Opposite the central part of the city the river was 
formerly crossed by a floating bridge supported by 19 barges, Just 
below this may be seen, at low-water, the ruins of a stone brid ‘ 
erected in the 12th century by the empress Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. of England, and carried away by a flood in 1564. ( 
to the upper and lower parte of the city and suburbs are two long 
islands—the upper called Ile-de-la-Croix, or Ile-de-la-Moucque; the 
lower, the fle-du-Petit-Gay. Between these islands is the harbour for 
seaborne vessels, At the western or lower end of the Ile-de-la-Croix — 
the river is crossed by a stone bridge, divided into two by the 
point of the island. On the point of the island between the two parts 
of the bridge is a circular area adorned with a column. A su sion- 
bridge also crosses this part of the river, connecting the city with the 
suburb of St.-Sever. Above the stone bridge, on the east side of 
La-Croix islet, lie the large river craft and small steamers that ply to 
Paris. Two small rivers, the Robec and the Aubette, traverse the 
eastern part of the suburbs and city by artificial channels, and flow 
into the Seine near the stone bridge. On the east side of the city, 
between the Seine and the Aubette, rises Mount St.-Catherine, a bold 
eminence 380 feet high. On the left bank of the Seine, along which 
it extends for about a mile from the south end of the stone bridge, | 
7 principal public walk, Le-Grand-Cours, planted with four rows of 

e elms. ’ 

Rouen being an old town is in general badly built. The houses for 
the most part are built of lath-and-plaster, the timbers uncovered 
and painted red or black, the plaster frequently coated with small 
gray slates, Many of these old houses however are highly picturesque 
and distinguished for their rich carvings and old quaint gothic orna- 
ments. In general they are very tall and very narrow, which adds to 
the singularity of their appearance; but mixed with these are other 
houses of white brick or stone, and really handsome, The frequent 
rains, by cleansing the streets, render the town less unhealthy than it 
would be; and beneficial changes introduced of late years have con- 
tributed to the same result, The broad quays, with the river covered 
with craft of all sizes, from the light skiff to vessels of 300 tons 
burden in front, and a line of warehouses behind, form at once the 
busiest and most agreeable part of the town. On the western side 
of the city and suburbs are some handsome straight streets lined with — 
good stone-houses. The squares and other open spaces are numerous, 
but for the most part very irregularly laid out; the Champ oe ree 
adjacent to the eastern boulevards, and the Place-du-Boulingrin, use 
for the cattle and horse market, adjacent to the northern boulevards, 
are of more form. The Place St.-Ouen, or Place-de-I' Hotel-de- 
Ville, is large, and planted with trees. . 

The cathedral, the most remarkable building in Rouen, is a noble 
gothic edifice, cruciform, with two towers at the extremities of 
the west front, and a lofty tower and spire over the intersection of the 
nave and transepts. The interior, which is lighted by 130 magnificent 
painted glass-windows, has a total length of 434 feet, and a width of 
104 feet; the ps of the nave is 90 feet, that of the aisles 45 feet; 
the transept, each end of which is lighted by a magnificent rose 
window, is 175 feet long; at its intersection with the nave four 
massive pillars support the lantern tower, on which rests a beautiful 
pyramidal cast-iron spire, the summit of which is 433 feet above the 
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The west front, which opens upon a spacious close, is 
about 170 feet wide; the towers by which it is flanked are of dis- 
similar architecture, though of nearly equal height (245-feet). The 
summit of the west front is crowned by a range of open screens, with 
the lightest and most elegant tracery. There are three deep doorways 
in the front; the cen which is the largest, projects like a porch 
before the others, and is surmounted by a pyramidal canopy of open 
partly concealing the great rose-window behind. T 

northern tower of the western front, called the tower of St.-Romain, 
is one of the oldest portions of the church. The southern tower is 
ofa rich poi architecture, and was built in 1599 by Cardinal 
D. The interior of the cathedral contains 25 chapels, includ- 
the Lady-Chapel at the end of the choir, and many interesting 
monuments, including those of Rollo and his son, William Longue 
it. The monuments of Henry the younger, son of Henry IL; of 
brother Richard Coeur-de-Lion (whose heart was buried here); of 

of France; of John, duke of Bedford, and others were 


+B gpm during the Revolution; the staircase of the room 
i contained it is remarkable for its delicacy and beauty. The 
extensive palace of the archbishop, adjoining the cathedral, contains 
some good paintings. ? = 
r The abbey church of St. Quen, the noblest gothic edifice in Rouen, 
_ ‘was rebuilt in the 14th century. It is a cruciform building, with a 
> and two western towers, which jut out diagonally from 
angles of the western front, and were intended to be connected 
arches, extending along the lower story of the 
western front : towers were for a long time raised only to about 
lightness and purity of the architecture; the flying 
crocketed pinnacles and unusually lofty shafts ; the 
beautiful south porch ; the large rose or circular windows ; the balus- 
of varied quatrefoils round both the body of the church and the 
windows, the whole of which have been preserved ; 
central tower, 296 feet high, and terminated by an octa- 
crown of fleurs-de-lis, entitle this church to the highest admira- 
Its dimensions are little inferior to those of the cathedral itself. 
id church was completely restored at the expense of the 
2. There are in all 14 Catholic churches, several of 
Under the choir of the church of St.-Gervais 
crypt which is said to be 16 centuries old; this church, 
the Cauchoise suburb, belonged to the abbey of St.-Gervais, 
William the Conqueror died. 
Palais-de-Justice, or court-house, a gothic structure built in the 
the Parliament of Rouen, forms three sides of a 
of which the fourth side consists of an embattled wall 
laborate architecture. In the Place-de-la-Pucelle is 
with basreliefs, representing the interview of 
I. in the Field of the Cloth of Gold. There 
ly part of the abbey of St.-Ouen, a clock-tower, 
of the ancient castle, and a few fragments of the town- 
In apartments in the town-hall are kept the — library of 
40,000 volumes, and a collection of paintings. The Martaiuville 
square of the Champ-de-Mars, has an imposing front ; 
Hotel-Dieu, or great hospital, is spacious and airy; and the Halles, 
covered markets, are considered to be among the finest in France, 
on three sides one of the public squares, and form 
several conveniently-arranged and extensive apartments. The Mercery 
Hall, or Halle-des-Rouenneries, is 295 feet long by 55 feet wide; the 
still larger. These halls occupy the site of the old 
castle, the scene of Prince Arthur's murder. A considerable number 
of handsome fountains are distributed through the streets and squares 
of the city. Among other structures of the town may be mentioned 
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the railway termi- 
from Paris reach 
Rouen, and the terminus on = right bank, from sien ee railways 
to Havre and Diep jeserve special mention. posite the 
sdemhehed Gittes of Belaidies (who was a native of the town) 
the manufacturing towns of 
France; it seat of the cotton manufacture. The 
spinning-machines are driven by water or by steam power. Hand- 
is also actively carried on. One large class of the productions 

of the is known by the name of ‘Rouenneries,’ which compre- 
hend chiefly checked striped cottons for women’s dresses. Nan- 
keens are manufactured to a great extent. Kerseymeres also are 
Dyeing cottons and woollens, calico-printing, and 
bleaching by chemical processes are carried on to a considerable 
extent. To the above manufactures may be added dimities, muslins, 
, woollen hosiery, silk- and cotton-velvet, shawls, 

brics of mingled silk and cotton, ropes, blankets, 

a hata, combs, preserved meats, liqueurs, soap, chemical 


haberdashery, and mill-w 
sheet a gpiftensg and Site seen) &e, pts 
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re are numerous 
bleach-works, tan-yards, ship-yards, breweries, saw- 
and iron-foundries, &c, 


The western part of the city is the mercantile part; the centre is 
chiefly occupied by retail traders; and the eastern part is inhabited 
by the manufacturing population. The Faubourg-St.-Sever is also 
occupied by persons engaged in manufactures, In the northern part 
of the town, and in the Faubourg-Cauchoise, on the western side, the 
gentry and persons not engaged in business chiefly reside. Ship- 

ilding is carried on along the bank of the Seine. Above 100 vessels, 


he | including steamers, belong to the port. The industrial products of 


Rouen are shipped to all parts of the world; and its commerce is said 

to be largely on the increase. The entries into the harbour for sea- 

borne vessels in 1848 numbered 1695, and in 1849, 1972; the total 

arrivals and departures in 1852 numbered 6215 vessels, carrying an 
te burden of 541,355 tons, and 37,724 men. 

The river (which opposite Rouen is 1000 feet wide and 36 feet deep) 
forms a commodious port, divided by the stone bridge into two parts, 
the upper devoted to the large boats which convey goods to Paris and 
other places higher up the river, the lower part to seaborne vessels. 
The direct distance of Rouen from the sea is about 45 miles, but the 
length of the navigation is almost twice that distance. The influence 
of the tide is sensibly felt at Rouen, and vessels of 250 or 300 tons 
can get upto the town. The ready communication of Rouen with 
the capital and with other towns, by the navigation of the Seine and 
by railroads, has made it a place of considerable trade, independently 
of its manufacturing population. The articles of trade are wine, 
brandy, cider, corn, fruits, grocery, raw products used in the manu- 
— of the town, dyestuffs, drugs, timber, iron, slates, pitch, 
tar, &. 

Rouen, besides being the capital of the department, is the seat of 
an archbishop, of a High Court of justice for the department of Eure 
and Seine-Inférieure, of tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
of a council of prud’hommes, and of the head-quarters of the 2nd 
Military Division. The archbishop’s diocese comprehends the depart- 
ment of Seine-Inférieure ; his suffragans are the bishops of Bayeux, 
Evreux, Séez, and Coutances. The city also has a mint, a,custom- 
house, two seminaries for the priesthood, a school of medicine, a 
college, museums of natural history and natural philosophy, schools 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, and navigation, a botanical garden, 
and an academy of science and art. Among the other institutions are 
four hospitals, including one for the insane and one for foundlings, a 
bank, a savings bank, public baths, and two theatres. Corneille was 
born in Rouen in 1606. 

ROUERQUE., eae 

ROUFFACH. (Run, Havz.) 

ROUGE. [Lorre-Inréntevne.} 

ROUJAN. ([Hénavtt,)} 

ROULERS. [Franxpens, West.} 

ROUMELIA. [RowIx1.) 

ROUNDSTONE. [Gatway.] 

ROUSSILLON, an old province of France, coinciding with the 
present department of Prrtnées-Ontenraces. It obtained its name 
from the town called by the Romans Ruscino, the site of which is 
marked by an ancient tower now called Casteill or Tour de Roussillon, 
near Perpignan. After the decline of the Roman sway in Gaul the 
country came successively into the hands of the Visigoths, the Sara- 
cens, and the Franks, and was for a long time governed by independent 
counts of its own. In 1173 the last of these counts bequeathed 
Roussillon to the kings of Aragon, who held it till the 17th century, 
when the French took possession of it. By the treaty of the Pyrenees 
in 1659, Roussillon was finally ceded to France. 

ROVATO. (Brescts.)} 

ROVIGNO. [Isrrta.) ' 

ROVI'GO, a province of Austrian Italy formerly included in the 
territory of the Republic of Venice, is bounded N. by the province of 
Padua, from which it ia.divided by the Adige, E. by that of Venice, 
W. by the provinces of Verona and Mantova, and S, by the papal 

rovince of Ferrara, from which it is separated by the Po, The 
fength of the province of Rovigo is 35 miles from east to west, and 
its greatest breadth is about 15 miles. The area is 428 square miles, 
and the population in 1851 was estimated at 153,783. The surface is 


flat, and crossed by various canals, which communicate with the Po 
= re Adige. e chief products are corn, rice, hay, hemp, pulse, 
an 

The principal towns are the following :—Rovigo, the capital of the 


province, a bustling modern town, with about 7000 inhabitants, a 
— church, a government house, a cathedral, and a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, in which are some good paintings. The 
Bishop of Adria resides in Rovigo. [Apnrra.] ia, a small town, 
with a manufactory of fine pottery, and about 4000 inhabitants. 
Lendinara, 9 wiles W. from Rovigo, on the Adigetto, has about 5000 
inhabitants. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE, Scotland, an inland county, situated on the 
south-eastern border, is bounded N. by Berwickshire, E. and 8.E. by 
Northumberland, S. by Cumberland, 8.W. by Dumfriesshire, W. by 
Selkirkshire, and N.W. by Edinburghshire. It lies between 55° 5’ and 
55° 40’ N. lat., 2° 13’ 3° 10’ W. long. Its form is very irregular : 
its greatest length from north-north-east to south-south-west is about 
40 miles; its greatest breadth at right angles to the length is 28 miles, 
Its area is 720 square miles, or 460,938 acres, of —s about one 
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i er the plough, and the remainder is hill pasture, moor, or 
Mat i ete pobalation in 1841 was 46,025 ; in 1851 it was 51,642, 
The county returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

SwyFace, Hydrography, and Communications.—The whole surface of 
the county is undulating and diversified, but in the northern and 
central parts the bills are of less elevation than along the English and 
Dumfriesshire bordera A range of lofty hills extends along the 
border of Northumberland, to which the general designation of Cheviot 
Hills is sometimes given. Tho Carter Fell (2020 feet), the Peel Fell, 
and Lauriston Crag form part of this range. From the head of the 
Jed Water the range of Bills turns westward and runs through the 
county into Dumfriesshire, separating the basin of the Tweed from 
Liddesdale and Eskdale. From each side of the range, hills irregu- 
larly grouped overspread a wild pastoral district drained by the upper 
watera of the Teviot on the one side and the Liddel on the other. 
In the separating range aro Windburgh Hill (2000 feet) and Wisp Hill 
(1830 feet). In Liddesdale (the country drained by the Liddel) are 
Peel Fell, the Lauriston Hills, and Mildenwood Hill (2000 feet). In 
the northern part of the county are the Eildon Hills (1364 feet) ; and 
on the banks of the Teviot, near the centre of the county, are Ruber’s 
Law (1419 feet) and Dunian (1120 feet) on the south side, and the 
Minto Crags (721 feet) and Minto Kame on the north. 

The county belongs almost entirely to the basin of the Tweed, 
which first touches the border of the county at the junction of the 
Ettrick Water ; that part of its course which belongs to Roxburgh- 
shire may be estimated at 30 miles, It is valuable for its salmon 
fishings. The ‘principal affluent of the Tweed is the Teviot, which 
flows through the county in nearly its whole extent, giving to the 
greater portion of it the name of Teviotdale. It drains nearly the 
whole county, receiving the Slitrig, the Rule, the Jed, and the Kail 
from the Northumbrian border, and the Borthwick water and river 
Ale from Selkirkshire. The Ettrick, the Gala, the Leader, the Eden, 
and other small affluents of the Tweed have part of their course in 
this county. Liddesdale is drained by the Liddel and its tributary 
the Hermitage. It receives the other streams of Liddesdale, and joins 
the Esk, which falls into the Solway Frith, The whole course of the 
Teviot is beautiful; it flows along the bottom of a spacious open 
valley, the sides of which often rise to a considerable height, and its 
banks are adorned with numerous mansions. Above Hawick the 
valley is narrower, and becomes pastoral rather than agricultural. 
None of the streams are navigable, except for ferry-boats. 

The roads in Roxburghshire are very good. Several roads from 
London to Edinburgh pass through this county. One through Wooler 
just crosses the north-eastern part through Kelso ; another, branching 
from this at Morpeth, passes through Jedburgh and St. Boswell’s; 
and a third, through Penrith and Carlisle, crosses the western side of 
the county through Dryden and Hawick to Selkirk. A road from 
Hawick follows the valley of the Teviot, and then of the Tweed, 
through Kelso to Berwick. The Edinburgh and Hawick railway 
traverses part of the county. A branch from the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick line joins the Edinburgh and Hawick line near 
St. Boswell’s Green. 

Geology, &c.—The eastern side of the county is chiefly occupied by 
the formations of the red-marl or new red-sandstone group, the 
western side by the grauwacke rocks; the Cheviot or border hills are 
ebiefly of trap formations, and with Liddesdale, form an extension of 
the Northumberland coal-measures, The predominant rock of the 
red-marl formation is a sandstone, commonly red but sometimes white. 
It frequently occurs in strata of considerable thickness, and is employed 
in building, for which purpose both the red and white varieties are 
quarried. It more commonly however occurs in thin horizontal beds, 
which are soft, brittle, and easily decomposed. No coal is dug in the 
county. The trap formations of the border hills comprehend green- 
stone, basalt, trap tuff, amygdaloid, and especially a felspar porphyry 
of reddish-brown colour. In the red-sandstone districts, trap rocks 
are frequent, Limestone is procured in some parts of the county, but 
it is neither good nor abundant. 

Soil and Agricultwre.—The soil in the western parts of the county, 
where the predominant rock is grauwacke, is generally thin, cold, and 
clayey, but capable of improvements by underdraining, and of pro- 
ducing good though late white crops. The red-sandstone district, 
where the sandstone is finer grained, and more clayey and adhesive, 
is marked by a deep rich red soil producing its harvest rather early; 
but where the sandstone is more siliceous and loose, the surface is 
covered with a barren sand. The trap and porphyry district is usually 
covered by a loose, light, warm, and dry soil, except in the bottoms, 
where there is commonly a deposit of rich strong clay loam. The 
highest parts of the trap district afford fine sheep-pasture. The 
arable land, from the great improvements which have taken place of 
Tate years by the introduction of the drill turnip husbandry, the ‘use 
of manures, draining, and the intermixture of the feeding and 
sae of live stock with tillage, is exceedingly fertile, On the larger 
‘arms the inclosures contain from twenty to forty acres, The number 
of annually raised has greatly increased since the beginning of 
the century, considerable attention having been shown both to the 

and the feeding of them. The Cheviots are put on the hill- 
pemeres and the Leicester, or long-wooled, on the lower grounds, The 
or short-horned, is the common stock of cattle; but the 


Ayrshire and the Highland breeds are also kept, the breeding of cattle 
being much attended to, q 
Divisions, Towns, &c.—This county is divided into 30 parishes, of 
which 5 are partly in other counties. There are 4 divisions of the 
county, namely, the districts of Melrose, Hawick, Jedburgh, and Kelso. 
Its popular division into Teviotdale, Liddesdale, &c., has been men- 
tioned above. It contains 5 market-towns:—JEDBURGH, the county 
town; Hawick and Ketso, described under their respective heads ; 
Castletown and Melrose, which we notice here. F 
Castletown, or Newcastleton, a market-town in the southern part of 
the county, had a population in 1851 of about 1030. The castle is a 
massive border tower, or fortress, nearly 100 feet square. The town 
consists of two long parallel streets, which are lined with neat new 
houses, on the right bank of the Liddel. The old village of Castle- 
town (so called from a border fortress now demolished) was situated 
higher up the vale. é 
‘Melrose, a burgh of barony, is situated on the right bauk of the 
Tweed, 36 miles S. from Edinburgh, and 12 miles N.W. from Jedburgh. 
The population of the town in 1851 was 966. It appearsto have been — 
the seat of a religious community in the time of the Saxon heptarchy. 
In 1136 David 1. of Scotland founded here a Cistercian abbey, 
ruins of which yet remain. They are chiefly of the abbey Ly. 
which was cruciform ; the length of the nave and choir was 258 feet, 
the bréadth 79 feet; the length of the choir alone about 50 feet; the 
length of the transept was 130 feet, the breadth 44 feet. The walls 
of the nave, choir, and transept are standing, and part of the central 
tower. The shaft of an ancient cross in the centre of the village . 
surmounted by the crest of the earls of Haddington, The town of 
Melrose consists of a central triangular space, with streets diverging 
from it. The place has an air of antiquity, and some of the houses 
have in their walls stones with inscriptions derived from medimyal 
times. The parish church is on an eminence west of the town. There 
are a Free church, and United Presbyterian and Episcopal chapels 
several schools, a library, and a savings bank. A suspension-bridge 
crosses the Tweed for foot-passengers and single horses. The only 
manufacture is that of woollens, in connection with the manufactures 
of Galashiels, ee 
The following villages may be noticed: the populations are those 
the parishes in 1851 :— 
Ancrum, population 1554, is on the right bank of the Ale Water, 4 
miles N.N.W. from Jedburgh. The battle of Ancrum Moor was fought 


in 1545 on a field about a mile and a half north from the village. 


Near Ancrum are several caves hewn out of the rock on the bank of 
the river. The remains of a British fort are near the village. In the 
centre of the village green is an ancient cross. Denholm, population 
of the parish of Cavers 1495, on the right bank of the Teviot, 5 miles 
N.E. from Hawick, is a thriving village, dependent chiefly on the 
stocking manufacture carried on at Hawick. There are a Free church, 
a chapel for Independents, a subscription library, a free library which 
contains about 1000 volumes, and a parochial school. Of the old 
baronial castle of the Douglases, the former sheriffs of Teviotdate, 
which was of considerable strength and importance, there are now no 
remains. The town,of Cavers was destroyed by the English in 1596. 
Lessudden, population of St. Boswell’s parish 884, is pleasantly situated 
on the right bank of the Tweed, 5 miles S.E. from Melrose. Of the — 
ancient village of St. Boswell’s there are now no remains. Besides 
the parish church there is a Free church. An extensive fair for sheep, 
cattle, horses, linen, pedlery, &c., is held on St. Boswell’s Green on 
July 18th. Lilliesleaf, population 798, about 9 miles W. by N. from 
Jedburgh, possesses a parish church, a chapel for United Presbyterians, 
a parochial school, and a library. In the times of border warfare there 
were in the village and vicinity several forts or peels; of these the 
remains of 14 existed till within the last century. There still remain 
small portions of one or two of the towers. Morebattle, population 
997, about 10 miles S. by E. from Kelso, on the Kale or Kail Water, 
a feeder of the Teviot, contains some good houses. Besides the parish 
church there are a Free church, a chapel for United Presbyterians, a. 
parochial school, and a parish library. Roxburgh, population 1141, is 
on the left bank of the Teviot, 4 miles $.S.W. from Kelso. The ancient 
town of Roxburgh, formerly the county town, was at one time the 
fourth in point of importance of the towns of Scotland; but si 

any remains of it now exist. The houses were mostly of wood. 

ruins of the celebrated castle of Roxburgh are a short distance west 
from the site of the old town. irk Yetholm and Town Yetholm are 
burghs of barony in the parish of Yetholm, which had a population in 
1851 of 1352, ‘The villages are situated near the border of the county 
and of Scotland, about 8 miles S.E. from Kelso. ‘Two annual fairs 
are held in each of the villages, Besides the parish church there are 
chapels in Town Yetholm for the United Presbyterians and United 
Original Secedera, Kirk Yetholm is remarkable as the head-quarters 
of a community of gipsies which has been settled here for about 150 
years, : 
History and Antiquities—Of prehistoric nations, cairns, barrows, 
tumuli, and other sepulchral memorials, have been found in different 
parts of the county. ewer - stones, some of them arranged in 
circles, are found; and the Eildon Hills and other eminences are 
crowned with forts. On the conquest of this part of the island by 
the Romans the county was comprehended in the province of Valentia, 
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a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 


Union, in the parish of Rugby, is situated on an eminence near the 
left bank of the river Avon, in 52° 22’ N. lat., 1° 15’ W. long., distant 
16 miles N.E. by E. from Warwick, 83 miles N.W. from London by 
road, and by the North-Western railway. The population of the town 
of Rugby in 1351 was 6317. The living is a rectory in the arch- 
deaconry of Coventry and diocese of Worcester. The parish is under 
the management of a Local Board of Health. Rugby Poor-Law 
Union contains 41 parishes and townships, with an area of 80,755 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 23,477. 

Rugby had a castle in the middle ages, of which only the earth- 
works remain. The town is lighted with gas and paved. The 
importance of Rugby is chiefly derived from its grammar-school, 
founded in 1567 by Lawrence Sheriff, a shopkeeper in London, who 
was a native of the locality. The school buildings include a quad- 
rangle, inclosing a court 90 feet long by 75 feet wide, bounded on 
three sides by open cloisters. The buildings are in the Elizabethan 
style, of white brick, with the angles, cornices, and dressings to the 
openings and windows, of Attleborough stone. The chapel contains 
the monuments of Dr. James, formerly head-master, under whom the 
school first rose to great eminence ; of Dr. Wool, one of his successors 
in office; and of the late Dr. Arnold, under whose mastership, in more 
recent times, the celebrity of the school was considerably augmented. 
The school, which was attended in 1854 by 400 boys, is under the 
care of a head-master and 12 assistant-masters, and has 21 exhibitions 
of 60%. per annum, each tenable for seven years, The endowment 
is estimated to produce 5000. per annum. Attached to the school is 
a fine play-ground of eight acres. Rugby parish church possesses 
little architectural interest; it has a square western tower. St, 
Matthew's church was built and endowed in 1841; a new church 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, has just been erected. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists,,and Roman Catholics have places of worship. 
There are also the Elborow school, founded in the 18th century by 
Richard Elborow, Esq.; the Parochial schools, built in 1830; an 
Infant school ; a literary institute, founded in 1847; a savings bank; 
a college for the instruction of the deaf and dumb belonging to the 
higher ranks of life; and two ranges of almshouses, 

Rugby holds an important place in the system of railway com- 
tnunication, being the point of junction of several lines of railway. 
The London and North-Western, the North-Midland, the Leamington 
and Warwick, the Trent Valley, and the Rugby and Stamford lines 
meet here. The North-Western station is very exteusive, and has 
recently been enlarged by additional buildings. An iron-foundry 
gives employment to some of the inhabitants. Saturday is the 

i market-day; a corn-market is held on Tuesday. There are 
13 horse and cattle fairs in the course of the year, one of which, held 
in November, lasts for eight days. There are two cheese and wool 
fairs. A county court is held in Rugby. The Oxford canal passes 
near the town. 

RUGELEY. (Srarronpsniee.] 

RUGEN, an in the Baltic belonging to Prussia, is included 
in the goveroment of Stralsund and province of Pomerania, It has 
an area of 388 square miles and a population of about 35,000. It is 
separated from the continent by a straita mile broad. Its sides are 
deeply indented by the sea in various directions, so that the island 
resembles a number of peninsulas united by a comparatively « 
nucleus in the centre. the east side the peninsula of Jasmund is 
connected with the nucleus by a steep ridge called Prora, and by a 
long, narrow, and high wall of flint, granite, and porphyry boulders, 
In this peninsula is the Stubbenitz, a considerable beech-forest, con- 
taining the or Black Lake, an oval spot surrounded with a h 
wall, which is believed to be the place where the goddess He 
(Earth) was worshipped. (Tacitus, ‘Germ.,’ ¢. 40.) e whole island 
abounds in grotesque and romantic scenery. On the west it is level, 
but rises in the interior, and the northern coasts consist in general of 
rugged steep chalk cliffs, One of the most considerable eminences in 
the island is Mount Rugard, on which the residence of the princes 
formerly stood. On the north point of Jasmund is the Stubben- 
kammer, a lofty chalk cliff, which rises perpendicularly (565 feet) from 
the sea in the most irregular forms: a flight of 600 steps cut in the 
rock leads down from the highest part of it to the strand. Jasmund 
is connected by a narrow strip of alluvial soil with the peninsula of 
Wittow, a tract with a rich soil, terminating in the promon' 
of Arkona, the most northern point of Germany. Large tumu! 
(called Hiinengriiber) are seen in several parts. The island is tolerably 

fertile, and produces much corn. The number of cattle is con- 
;| siderable, and the fisheries productive, Sue, the capital of the 
island, has about 3000 inhabitants. Rugen is much visited for its 
beautiful scenery, and for sea-bathing. This island was ceded to 
Prussia bape in 1815. 

RUGENWALDE. [Cést1x.] 

_ RUGLES. [Evre.] 

RUHRORT. UsseLporr. | 

RUM CAY. (Banamas.] 

RUM, Island of. (Ancriesnine.] 

RUM-ILI, or ROUMILI (‘Country of the Romans’), a name origin- 
ally given by the Turks to the territories which they wrested from the 
eastern emperors. Hence Asin Minor is known in all eastern countries 
by the name of Rum, or Roum. In the course of time the term 
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Roumili was specially applied to the whole country that lies south of 
the Danube and the Save, to the north of Greece, and between the 
Adriatic and the Black and Avgean seas; so that it comprised Mace- 
donia, Thrace, Albania, Bosnia, Servia and Bulgaria, Balgaria is now 
divided into the Eyalets of Silistré, or Silistria, Widin, and Nich 
(Nissa); Thrace, or the greater part of it, forms the Eyalet of Edirné, 
or Adriano} Syrp, or Serbia, is nearly independent of Turkey ; the 
Eyalet of tonne includes Bosnia and Turkish Croatia ; the southern 
of Macedonia forms with Thessaly the Eyalet of Selanik, or 
iki; the north-eastern of Albania, with some adjacent 
districts, form the Eyalet of Uskub, whilst the south part belongs to 
the Eyalet of Yania, or Joannina; and the remainder of the territory 
as above indicated, and consisting of eastern Albania and the western 
part of Macedonia, forms the present Eyalet of Rowm-ili, ; 

The face of the country, which is described in the articles on 
AUBANTA and MacepontA, is traversed by ramifications of the Balkan 
Mountains, which inclose many fertile plainsand valleys. The climate 
is in mild and ealubrious. Cotton, wine, oil, and tobacco are 
the chi ucts. There are extensive pastures on which large 
numbers of sheep are bred. The principal rivers are the Axrvs, the 
Manrrza, and the Haliacmon, now the Vistritza, and in its lower 
course Jnje-Kara, which flows partly from the Lake Kastoria, so named 
from the fortress of Kastoria, which is built ona peninsula in the 
lake on the site of the ancient Celetrum. Its course is winding, but 

y to the south of east, and it enters the Thermaic Gulf. In 
ancient times the Halixcmon was joined by the Lydias (the modern 
Karasmak), which is the outlet of the Lake of Pella, but now the 
Lydias is a feeder of the Axius. The banks of the Haliacmon are 
lined with dykes to save the adjacent country from inundations, Both 
the river and the lake of Kastoria (which is six miles long and four 
miles wide) are famous for a fish named Guliani, which grows to 
enormous dimensions. ‘ 

The present Eyalet of Roum-ili comprises the livas of Monastir and 
Ghinstendil. Monastir includes the south-west of Macedonia. The 
capital Monastir, called also Bitolia, near the site. of the ancient 
Ileraclea, not far from the banks of the river Erigonus, an affluent of 
the Axius, and on the borders of Albania, is a considerable town, with 
about 15,000 inhabitants. Ghiustendil, embraces the northern part of 
Macedonia and the east of Albania. It has some rich copper- and 
fron-mines, The head town Ghiustendil is situated on the slope of 
a hill at a short distance from the right bank of the Kara-su, or 
Struma, in 42° 13’ N. lat., 22° 5’ E. long., and has about 10,000 
inhabitants. The town, which is surrounded by an old wall flanked 
with towers, contains a bazaar and sulphurous baths. A Greek bishop 
resides in it. (Turkey; ALBanta; Maceponta; THESSALY.) 

RUNCORN, Cheshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Runcorn, is situated on the left bank of the 
river Mersey, near its junction with the Weaver, in 53° 20’ N. lat., 
2° 44’ W. long., distant 17 miles N.N.E. from Chester, 187 miles N.W. 
from London by road, and 182 miles by the London and North- 
Western railway. The population of the town of Runcorn in 1851 
was 8049. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of Chester. Runcorn Poor-Law Union contains 87 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 45,776 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
25,797. 

Runcorn is a place of considerable antiquity. The town was of 
little uence in modern times, previous to the formation of the 
Duke of Bridgewater's Canal. It now possesses some manufactures 
and a considerable amount of trade. Iron-foundries, corn-mills, 
collieries, slate- and stone-quarries, shipbuilding-yards, soap-works, 
and works for distilling turpentine, employ many of the inhabitants. 
The Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, the Mersey and Irwell Canal, and 
the North-Western railway, which has stations on both sides of the 
river, afford facilities for the conveyance of passengers and traffic. 

is a favourite resort of sea-bathing visitors in summer. The 
town is lighted with gas. The town-hall, a neat structure of recent 
erection, contains a subscription news-room. There is also a bride- 
well. A county court is held. The parish church is a handsome 
new building. Holy Trinity church, built in 1838 of red-sandstone, 
has a low tower. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, and Roman Catholics, have 
places of worship. There are National, British, and Infant schools, 


and a savings bank. Friday is the market-day ; fairs are held on the 
last Friday in April and the last Friday in October. 

RUNN. (Coren. 

RUNNIMEDE. [Svurney.]} 


RUPPIN, NEW. ([Branpexnvna,] 

ROREMONDE. [(Lixeune.] 

RUSH. [Dvntry, County of.} 

RUSHDEN. [Nortuamrronsnine.] 

RUSHVILLE. [Inpraxa.] 

RUSSIA. The Russian Empire extends over the north-eastern part 
of Europe, over the whole of Northern Asia, and the north-western 
coast of North America. It consists of Rassia-in-Europe, properly so 
called, in which term Poland and Finland also are comprised ; the 
Caucasian Territories, which comprise the countries between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian; Asiatic Russia, in which are included the four 
governments of Tobolak, Tomsk, Jeniseisk, and Irkutsk, and some 


other districts of eastern and western Siberia; and some settlements 
on the north-west coast of North America, The area and 


’ 


of the whole empire, according to official statements made in 1846, — 

are as follows :— eu 

| | Area in Square Miles. | Population in 1846, 

Boropean Russia. 4 | 2,091,891 60,604,702 | 
Asiatic Russia ran, 4,735,185 2,937,000 
American Russia. ° 370,300 61,000 
Caucasian Provinces . . 66,083 2,648,000 

| = ae 4, ! 

Total 7,262,959 66,250,702 | 

! ee = eee = i 


Baron Haxthausen, in his recent work upon Russia, states the 
population in 1852 to be 69,660,146. In respect of religion about 
50,000,000 belong to the Greek Church, 7,000,000, chiefly Poles, are 
Catholics, and about 3,000,000 are Protestants; the rest are Mahom- — 
medans, Buddhists, and heathens. ty 

The present article, while in some points of view it relates to the | 
whole of the vast empire, comprises briefly the physical geography 
of European Russia only; under the heads of Srpprta, GEORGIA, — 
Avrat Mountarns, Kawronarka, Amur, and Batkat, the surface of 
the rest of the empire sis described; while under the names of the ~ 
great administrative divisions of the empire, the physical cyte 
products, towns, &c. of all the provinces, are noticed in detail in the 
present work. es 

European Russia comprehends the north-eastern portion of - 
extending from 43° to 71° N. lat., 20° to 63° E. long. It is dit 
from Asia by the Ural Mountains, which begin on the pe 
lies opposite the island of Nova Zembla, east of the Strait of V 
and extend in a southern direction to 54° N. lat., where they d 
into three ranges. From this point, the river Ural, which 
between the two most eastern ranges, forms the boundary-line u 
it falls into the Caspian Sea. From the mouth of the river Ural the 
boundary runs along the north-western shore of the ian Sea t 
the embouchure of the river Kuma. At this point begins the sou 
boundary-line, which runs along the course of that river to 
E. long., and then nearly north to the river Manytch, whose cc { 
it follows to 41° 30’ E. long., whence it continues nearly due west to — 
the Sea of Azof, and chiefly along the course of the river Jeia. The 
sovereignty of Russia has been acknowledged by most of the countries | { 
on each side of the Caucasus, between the Black Sea and the ao 
as far south as the Kur and the Araxes [Cavcasus, Gzorer, &e.], — 
and though the territories west of the Caucasus are considered to — 
belong to Europe, yet they have not as yet been included in Euro) 
Russia. The remainder of the southern boundary is formed by th 
Sea of Azof, the Strait of Yenikalé, and the Black Sea. Near i 
western boundary Russia extends to the banks of the Danube, w ‘= 
forms the boundary between it and Turkey as far as the mouth of — 
the river Pruth (near 28° E. long.). The Pruth divides Russia from 
Moldavia nearly to its source in the Carpathian Mountains; 
north between Austrian Galicia, Silesia, and Prussia, there 
natural boundary. On reaching the Baltic the boundary-lit 
the empire towards the west runs round the Gulfs of Riga 
Finland, and up the Gulf of Bothnia to its northern Spgs | 
(66° N. lat.). Farther north it touches Sweden and Norway. 
Sweden Russia is partly separated by the lower course of the a 
Tornea, and farther north by its affluent the Muonio. The 
between Russia and Norway is partly formed by the wa 
between the Gulf of Bothnia, and partly by the course of the river 
Tana. A small part of Norway extends east of the river Tana. On 
the north Russia is washed by the Arctic Ocean, which here forms 
the extensive gulf called the White Sea. 3 

Surface.—The whole surface of Russia may with propriety be con- 
sidered one extensive plain. If the Ural Mountains, which extend 
along its eastern border, and a mountain tract in the Crimea [Crimea] 
be excepted, there is not in this immense extent of country an — 
eminence which rises more than 500 feet above its base, or more than 
1100 feet above the sea-level. The watershed which divides : 
rivers that flow to the Arctic Ocean, the Baltic, the Black and 
the Caspian Sea, is not formed by mountains, but by tracts of eleva’ 
ground, the summits of which extend in wide and nearly level plains, i 
and whose declivities form long and generally imperceptible bas eg, 
The plains themselves are covered either with bogs and swamps or 
with forests, and in other parts they are dry and woodless tracts called 
steppes, : 
Almost on the banks of the river Bug, which used partly to se; rate 
Poland from Russia, between 51° 30" and 58° N, lat., there isa flat ‘ 
plain, the watercourses on which haye too little fall to carry off the 
accumulated water. The whole plain is nearly a continuous swamp, 
and covered with fir-trees. It contains the sources of several affluents 
of the Dnieper and Vistula, On both sides of 52° N, lat. it extends 
from 24° to 30° E. long, a distance of 240 miles, and renders the — 
country on both sides of the river Pri almost impassable, ; 
portion of the watershed is called the Swamps of Pinsk and Ratnor. 
The swampy ground extends farther north, between the affluents of — 
the Niemen and Dnieper, to 55° 80’ N. lat., and terminates on the — 


banks of the Diina between Polotsk and Drooya. In these parts how- 
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3 from + he ry in boven 
_ frequently interrupted tracts of drier and more eleva‘ 4 
East of the northern extremity of these swamps, between 54° 30’ 
and 55° 30’ N. lat., there is a more elevated country with a very 
broken surface, and containing numerous rocky hills, between which 
many lakes occur. From this elevated tract, which separates the 
upper courses of the rivers Dnieper and Diina, the watershed extends 
eastern ee of the governments of Vitepsk 
3 in low ridges to the lakes of Peipus 
erage of it probably attains 1000 feet 

as the town of pee isk on the Moskwa is more than 
The hitherto noticed divides the rivers 
Baltic from those which run into the Black Sea. 
point however it divides, and forms two watersheds, of which 
nouth-east between the watercourses that fall into the White 
which run into the Caspian Sea, and the other runs 
between the rivers which flow to the Caspian and those 


the Black Sea. 
north-eastern watershed begins in the hilly region of Valdai, 
source of the the largest river of Europe. 
region just described, beginning on the west 
the river Pola, which falls into Lake Ilmen, 
and extending north-east to the river Msta. In this direction it occu- 
90 miles, but extends from north-west to south- 
and Vischnei-Volotshok, more than 120 miles. 
m the north-west and south-east with a gradual 
town of Valdai attains an elevation of about 870 feet. 
elevated portion of it there are steep and rocky hills, 
above their base; the highest of them, the 
according to Humboldt, does not exceed 934 feet above 
As this region was formerly covered with a continuous 
known by the name of the forest of Volkhonsk. From 
the watershed extends northward towards 
divides the great lakes of Ladoga and Onega, but 
not reach it, as it turns again to the north-east, and remains 
20 or 25 miles from the southern extremity of Lake Onega, 
ng between its banks and the Lake of Bielo Osero. Havi 
lakes, it suddenly turna to the south, an 
the banks of the Volga (40° E. ) within about 60 miles. 
and 40° E. long. the watershed seems to be 
than on the hilly region of V; as is proved by the 
which canals have made across it to unite the rivers 
the Lake of Onega or into the Dwina with the affluents 
tract, with its very gradual slopes, 
not seem to exceed 20 miles in width, and is entirely covered 
40° E. long. the watershed extends eastward near 
between the affluents of the Dwioa and those of the 
whenee it declines to the north-east and 
Mountains in 61° 30’ N. lat., 59° E. long., between 
rivers Petechora and Kolva; the latter is « branch 


ines and firs, and 
called by some 


Brographers * uwalli.” 
south-eastern watershed begins likewise in the elevated hilly 
separates the u courses of the Diina and Dnieper, 
some distance to the banks of the last-mentioned 
river Moskwa, which originates in these runs 
Oka, an affluent of the Volga. It continues in a 
course from 55° to 52° 30’, and up to 53° 30’ N. lat., 
of a broad-backed swell, which is covered with forests. 
30’ and 52° 30’ N. lat. it expands in wide and nearly 
plains,/which occupy perhaps 100 miles in breadth, and extend 
of Russia eastward up to the banks of the 
and 53° 30’ N. lat. These plains do not probably 
100 feet above the sea-level, and are chiefly woodless, 
some of the numerous depressions trees of stunted growth 
Where the approaches the banks of the 
southern districts of the government of Simbirsk, it 
elevated ridge, but small in width, which runs eastward, and 
the river to make a bend at Samara (near 53° N. lat.). On 
of the river a similar rises, which incloses the 
in an eastern direction until it joins the 
branch of the Ural Mountains, near 56° 
That portion of the ridge which lies east of the Volga con- 
sandy hills almost without vegetation, and partakes largely 
pes which lie south of it. This wa' ed 
the upper course of the Volga on the south, 
the rivers which run southward and unite with 
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two lines of watershed which cross Russia from weat 
there is in the southern provinces an elevated tract, the base 
and which traverses it in the same direction, but 
watershed, being broken through by several large 
extremity it is connected with the eastern 
the Carpathian Mountains, which extend over the north- 
the government of Kisheneff, or Bessarabia, and 
far south as the town of Kisheneff. From these ridges 


the elevated tract extends eastward, occupying on the banks of the 
river Dniester the whole space between Yampol and Dubossary, and 
rendering this part of the river unfit for navigation by forming rapids 
and falls, Farther east, on the banks of the Bug, it occurs near 
Olviopol, and on those of the Ingool, an affluent of the Bug, between 
Yelisavetgrad and Bobrinetz. It continues eastward to the Dnieper, 
which is compelled by it to make the great bend eastward between 
47° and 49° N. lat., and in which it produces the Poroges, or twelve 
waterfalls of Ekaterinoslav. From this place it declines more to the 
south, and extending along the banks of the Konskaya, an affluent of 
the Dnieper, it approaches the Sea of Azof, where it terminates on the 
banks of the river Berda. 

Soil.—Russia has a much greater variety of soil than any other 
country of Europe. Some very extensive tracts are hardly more 
adapted for agriculture than the great African desert; while others in 
fertility may be compared with those countries without the tropics 
which are most favoured by nature. In taking this survey of Russia, 
we begin from the north-east. 

Between the northern portion of the Ural Mountains on the east 
and the river Mezen on the west, is the region of the ‘ tundras,’ which 
extends from the coast of the Arctic Ocean to 64° N. lat. It is mostly 
a plain covered with moss, which for eight or nine months is frozen, 
and the remainder of the year is so saturated with water as to be 
impassable. In some places bushes occur, which bear berries. The 
few inhabitants live on fish, which is very plentiful in the rivers, and 
clothe themselves with the skins of wild animals. For furred skins, 
their only article of traffic, they obtain small quantities of corn, which 
is brought from the countries south of the ‘uwalli’ down the river 
Petschora. 

To the south and west of the tundras extends the largest forest in 
Europe, if not on the whole globe. This region occupies the country 
on both sides of the upper course of the Petschora, and all those which 
lie within the basin of the Dwina and its great branches the Sukhona 
and Vychegda. According to official statements, it covers 150,000 
square miles. It consists chiefly of different kinds of pines, with 
some firs, larch, and birch. A few cultivated spots produce rye, «- 
barley, oats, peas, hemp, and flax. But as the summer is very short, 
and, during this season the weather very unsettled, fogs and rain 
being very frequent, the crops frequently fail. Hard frost continues 
from the end of October to the end of April. The scanty population 
is mostly occupied in bringing the produce of the forests to Archangel. 
This region extends westward to the river Onega, and southward to 
the uwalli, the northern declivity of which, chiefly occupied by 
swamps, but well wooded, belongs to it. It comprehends the western 
portion of the government of Archangel and the whole of Vologda. 

West of the river Onega begins the region of rocks and lakes. It 
extends over the immense tract which lies between the gulfs of Finland 
and of Bothnia on the west and south and the White Sea on the north- 
east. This region extends from east to west about 500 miles, and 
from south to north more than 400 miles, It has a much more 
broken surface than any other portion of Russia of equal extent. 
The northern portion, as far as 65° 30’ N. lat.; is level; at least it does 
not contain any conti ridge of hills; and here the watershed is 
found to rise gradually, but not to a great elevation. Near 65° 30’ 
N. lat, 30° E. long., a ridge of hills (Masielka Mountains) rises, which 
runs south to 64° N. lat., where it divides into two rid of which 
that which rons east divides the waters that fall into the White Sea 
from those that run to the Jakes of Ladoga and Onega, After having 

the last-mentioned lake at a short distance, it approaches the 
ks of the Onvega River, and then turns to the south-west, and 
terminates in that direction not far from the south-eastern shore of 
the Lake of Onega. It consists chiefly of sand-hills; but in some 
parts granite appears, and in such places the declivity is steep. The 
ridge which runs westward is mainly composed of granite, but it is of 
- considerable elevation, and grows lower as it approaches the Gulf of 
Bothnia, sinking down to the level ground at a considerable distance 
from the shores. The country surrounded by these two ridges, by the 
golfs of Bothnia and Finland, the river Neva, the Lake of Ladoga, 
the river Swir, and the Lake of Onega, has a rocky sub-soil, and in 
many places the rocks rise above the surface and constitute hills. 
They never form an extensive mass, but only low and narrow ridges, 
which alternate with wide and deep depressions, the greater part of 
which are filled up with lakes, It is supposed that one-fourth of the 
surface is covered with water. The general surface of the country 
appears to be lowest towards the east, north of the Lake of Ladoga, 
where it probably does not attain 200 feet above the sea-level, and is 
less interspersed with rocks and lakes; but in approachifig 30° E. long. 
it rises considerably. The country west of this meridian is described 
under Frxstanp, 

That portion of Russia which lies north of a line drawn from 
Uleaborg to the extremity of the Gulf of Kandalaskaya comprehends 
Russian Lapland, which is described under Lartanp. According to 
meteorological observations taken at Enontekis, in Russian Lapland 
(68* 30’ N. lat.), the mean annual temperature does not exceed 
27° Fabr.; that of the winter is 0°, of the spring 25°, of the summer 
55°, and of the autumn 264° Fabr. 

On the southern coast of the Gulf of Finland, the shores are com- 


posed of limestone, and riso abruptly from, the sea like a wall tp an 
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feet. From this elevated coast, the country 
from 30 to 40 miles southward, and then 
The surface of 


of 60 to 180 
in a level plain 


he o of Livonia by ual slo su 
Beal a layer of 7 oS ot indi: t fertility, pro- 
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ducing te crops of and barley. A of the plain is 
covered eA anean ooabeed commonly of birch, but frequently 
intermixed with poplar and lime-trees; the lastmentioned trees con- 
stitute, in some places, extensive forests. The plain is furrowed by 
watercourses, which lie many yards below the surface, and the rivers 
which f@ow in them have a very rapid course, so as to be unfit for 
navigation, at least in several placea. There are no swamps in this 
region, but farther west there are many. [COURLAND; rye 

Though both the northern and southern shores of the Gulf of 
Finland are elevated and rocky, the country that surrounds its inner- 
most recess on both sides of the river Neva forms 4 depression which 
extends round the southern shores of the Lake of Ladoga, and continues 
to the southern extremity of that of Onega. Towards the south it 
reaches, near 50° N. lat, the hilly tracts that branch off from the 
tableland of Valdai. A moderately thin layer of mould covers a 
of rock. The surface is level and very swampy, and though 
the soil is not devoid of fertility, great labour is required for its suc- 
cultivation. Though situated in the immediate vicinity of one 
of the largest and most populous towns of Europe, only a very small 
yee of the surface of this region is under cultivation, and about 

miles from St. Petersburg the forests commence, which occupy 
nearly the whole of the country. The forests consist almost solely of fir 
Immense boulders of granite are dispersed through these 
forests. The mean annual temperature of St. Petersburg is only 37°: 
the mean of the winter is 16°, of the spring 324°, of the summer 50 f 
and of the autumn 374°. The mean annual quantity of rain which 
falls in that city is between 17 and 18 inches; but it must be remem- 
bered that vast quantities of snow fall in the winter. 

The tableland of Valdai and the elevated tract which extends from 
river Msta to the lake Bjelo-Osero (both these countries surround 
the plain above noticed on the south and south-east) were formerly 
covered with extensive forests of elm, birch, and poplar, the greater 
part of which have been cleared. The surface is undulating, and the 
rocky eminences which rise on it only attain a height of 100 to 200 feet 
above their base. Grain succeeds very well, and crops are abundant ; 
but a great part of the produce is used for the maintenance of horses, 
which are in great request, as several well-frequented roads and three 
lines of canal traverse this region. The elevated and broken region 
which is contiguous to the table-land of Valdai on the west, and 
occupies the r part of the governments of Pskow and Vitepsk, is 
similar in its natural features, but the surface exhibits greater variety, 
lakes being very numerous, 

A ridge of elevated ground of considerable width commences on the 
of the Diina near Diinaburg, not far from which town the last 

in the river occur, It extends northward on both sides of 
27° BE. long., and terminates on the shore of Lake Peipus south of 
Its average elevation is about 600 feet above the sea, but in 
there are hills which are from 300 to 500 feet higher. 
sandy and sterile ridge separates the elevated table-land of 
and Pskow from the low plain of Livonia, which extends 
westward from it to the shores of the Gulf of Riga. The eastern 
of this plain, east of 26° E. long., is in general undulating, but 
places contains hills 400 or 500 feet high. In this tract the 
il is chiefly loamy, and has a considerable degree of fertility. In 
the prevails, To the west of 26° E. long., the country 
a level, with the exception of the southern districts between 
river Aa, where there are some hills. The soil of 
of the = is much less fertile, it yields however 
flax. The forests consist mostly of pine, and occupy 
ie portion of the level ground. It terminates on the sea 
w, flat, and sandy shore. 
large tract of country which extends from the Diina southward, 
the swampy region on the east, and terminating in the t 
of Pinsk and Ratnor, is traversed from north to south ts 
of lands, which occupy extensive tracts between the Diina 
Vilia (an affluent of the Niemen), the Vilia and the Niemen, and 
last-mentioned rivers and the Bug, and extend eastward to the 
pt. The more elevated portions of these table-lands are from 
800 feet above the sea-level ; the soil is sandy and dry, covered 
iDe- which supply the best pine-timber in Europe. This 
down the affluents of the Niemen, and shipped from 
On the southern table-land, between the Niemen and the Bug, 
sourtes of the river Narew, and contiguous to the swamps of 
wr (between 52° 29’ and 62° 51’.N. lat., 23° 40’ and 
30’ E. long.), is the forest of Bialoviza, which occupies more than 
and contains oak, fir, and pines of immense size, 
where the U/rua is still found in Europe. The lower 
countries alopg the banks of the rivers have a tolerably fertile soil, con- 
sisting of loam and sand, intermixed with alluvial mould, the deposit of 
the inundations of the rivers, They produce wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, and millet. Cattle are not abundant, owing to the want 
of meadows. Horses are numerous, but of small size. The climate 
Seiten agion Je mauch colder than that of the countries along the 
the same parallel, Even in the southern districts the 
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mean annual temperature does not exceed 42°, The winter is 
and severe; the spring short and late. The summer is ¢ 
variable ; difference between two days frequently amou 
20 d and more. The heat is sometimes insupportable, 
soon followed by a cold wind. Fogs are very frequent in this se 
Autumn is the most agreeable season, when the days are and 
but the nights are chilly. West of the region just noticed lies the 
tory of Poland, which is described in a separate article, [Pow 
The basin of the Volga occupies about 650,000 square miles, 
equal in extent to three times the area of France. It constitutes 
most important, and, generally speaking, the most fertile i 
the empire. The upper basin of the Volga comprehends gove 
ments of Twer, Yaroslaw, and Kostroma. The source of the river 
910 feet, the town of Twer 390 feet, and the town of Nishnei-Novg 
at the lower ei < me = of ie Res 230 feet abo 
level of the sea. OLGA. 'o this region belongs a t ¢ 
southern declivity of the uwalli. Between an 9 eres Fae 
the declivity of the uwalli terminates about ten or twelve miles 
the Volga, but farther east at a sronies distance. Between it and 
river there is a level plain. he f which consist mo 
pines, occupy less than half the surface of this slope, Ther 
is partly covered with morasses and moors, and partly with 
here and there interspersed with tracts of sand. It is only along t 
watercourses that cultivable tracts of moderate extent and fe: 
occur. The plains along the Volga above and below Twer yield 
rye, barley, oats, hemp, and flax: and on their borders are forests 
oak, birch, ash, alder, poplar, fir, and pine. Farther down the 
less fertile, and as the climate seems to be more | hemp an 
rye and barley, constitute the principal objects of agriculture. F 
chiefly of pine, are rather numerous, West of Kostroma however, 
where the plains increase in width, the soil is almost exelusiy 
covered with sand, which produces few trees, and is only partial) 
cultivated. In a few depressions there are meadows, but it 
general a very poor tract. —T 
South of this portion of the basin of the Volga lies that of ita 
affluent the Oka, which in some places extends to 52° N. lat. and is 
on an average 260 miles from north to south, Not far from the b 
of the Volga, the country south of it rises to an elevation of 
50 to 100 feet, generally with a steep ascent, but in several places with 
a long gentle slope. The country which hence extends southward is — 
an undulating plain ig: oR? with a few hills of moderate elevation 
and gradual declivities. The general level of the surface rises — 
slowly, as the town of Moscow is only 416 feet above the sea, 
26 feet higher than Twer, and no part of the interv: : 
much exceeds 600 feet; but towards the west it rises hig! 
soil, which near the Volga is of indifferent quality, improves — 
the south and east. In the government of Moscow it is fertile, but 
still more so in those of Kaluga and Tula, and a part of Orel. But 4 
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approaching the watershed in Orel, the soil, though clayey, is ver 
and partakes of the nature of the steppes which lie towards the 
Sea. The country to the west of Moscow has also a less fertile 
but east of Moscow, in the governments of Vladimir, Riasan, anc 
northern districts of Tambow, the soil improves still more 
does towards the south. The rivers which intersect this ext : 
region run in narrow valleys from 50 to 100 feet below the surface of — 
the plain. The river bottoms are chiefly covered with 
sterile; in a few places only there are meadows, The heights w: 
inclose these valleys are steep. Forests are rare in the countries 
of Moscow, but in the eastern districts they occur at certain intervals — 
between the well-cultivated fields, and consist of birch and fir, among 
which there are many tall oaks. The climate of Moscow may be con- — 
sidered as representing the climate of all this region, as the districts 
farther south are more elevated. The mean annual temperature is 
39°, that of the winter 13°, that of the spring 39}, that of the mer 
62°, and that of the autumn 40°. The number of rainy days is 205 7 
in the year, but the quantity of rain is small. A great depth of snow — 
however falls during the winter. 
The middle basin of the Volga extends from the mouth of the 
downwards to the ridge of Samara, and comprehends the four goy 
ments of Nishnei-Novgorod, Pensa, Casan, and Simbirsk. It cont 
the most fertile part of the basin of the Volga, and perhaps of 
Russia. The most fertile portion of it lies on the west of the 
Along its banks there is an acclivity from 300 to 500 feet above ii 
lowest level; and the country at the back of this acclivity does not 
descend, but stretches out on an undulating level, here and there — 
pe into hills covered with excellent soil. It produces al nee 
of wheat, rye, spelt, barley, buckwheat, and millet. Horses and cattle — 


are numerous, but of size. Sheep are very abundant, especia a 
the broad-tailed kind. Oak is the most common kind of wood; bireh 
and lime-trees are also numerous; fir is of stunted growth and unfit — 


for timber. The region éast of the river is not quite so il 
it pees rich crops, and is remarkable for the extensive forests of 
oak which occupy the higher grounds. These higher grounds are 
divided from the faa of the river by a low tract of from 4 to6miles 
or even 8 miles in width, which is partly-covered with swamps, but 
part] —— good pasture. The mean annual temperature of Ce an 
is 374°. he mean temperature of the autumn is 33°, of the wi oe 
10°, of the summer 65°, and of the spring 42°. "I " 
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and east of this portion of the basin of the Volga 
largest affluent, the Kama, which comprehends an 
area of about 200,000 square miles. As this basin lies contiguous to 
the Ural Mountains, the eee wee tnee traversed by 
that chain. But country lowers rapidly to the 
The town of Perm, hardly seventy miles distant from the 
ight line, is only 576 feet above the sea-level. 
there are valleys, or rather depressions, from 10 to 
es wide, and between these depressions there is a swell of elevated 
from 200 to 400 feet above the valleys, the highest part of which 
undulating plain, equal in width to the adjacent depres- 
er portions of the country are entirely covered with 
of pine, oak, and lime-trees. A great part of the lower country 
wooded, but extensive tracts have been cleared, and yield rye, 
In a few places wheat is cultivated. The basin of 
the richest mines of iron and copper in Russia, and 
quantities of salt are extracted from salt-springs. In this 
um has been found. 
lower course of the Volga traverses an immense steppe or 
which not only extends over the whole of the lower basin of 
stretches out eastward to the banks of the river Ural, 
of which it extends from its mouth to the place 
the of the Ural Mountains, On the 
Sea the steppe extends from the mouth of the 
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- Ural Kuma. But the grester part of the country 
_ between and the upper course of the Manytch on the 
north, and the base of the Caucasus on the south, is a steppe of the 
same e western border of this immense desert lies close to 
the righ if the Volga. About 52° 30’.N. lat., or where the 


of Samara is broken through by the Volga, there 
t bank sn elevated tract, running at an elevation of 
above the lowest level to the point where the Volga 
the south-east (48° 30'N.). The elevated ground does not 
the bend of the Volga, but continues to advance southward 
left bank of the river Sarpa, an affluent of the Volga, which 
north. Near the place where the Sarpa originates, 

elevated ground, which has the form of a low mountain ridge, 
51° and 46° N., is gradually lost in the plain which extends 
the river Manytch. The steppe thus confined, os far as it 
to Russia, contains an area of about 336,000 square miles. 
of this unfit for cultivation, and supplies only 
the wan tribes which inhabit it. 
of the Volga is called the Kumanian 

1; the surface consists of gentle 
the view seldom extends over many 
entirely of a yellow clay, and rarely 

salt; and pits, or small salt-lakea, are 
confined to a few plants, such as wormwwood, 
which grows in tufts several feet apart; 
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between these the soil is without any . The shore 
of the Caspian Sea between the mouths of the Valge and those of the 
ohn low to a distance varying between 20 and 40 miles from 


inundated when a strong south-easterly wind happens to 
some time, and vessels are sometimes driven on the sand-hills 
rise on the west of this level tract. ([Casrian.] At the back 
th extensive salt-lakes, which once evidently 
sand-hills existed. Among these 
ore called Solenoé Khaki are very remarkable, They occupy 
15 miles in width, with a very swampy surface, 
over which the salt-lakes are dispersed. In this tract the river Manytch 
: it runs nearly due west for about 60 or 70 miles, and then 
ite width, which extends westward to 

e Don and Sea of Azof, and is inclosed neh south 
There are strong grounds for sup- 

by « strait which con- 

Black Sea with the Caspian. The number of Kalmuks 
i pasture for their numerous herds, 
horses, sh: and goats, is estimated 
besides a considerable number of Cossaks, 
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who possess —— of it. The wild animals, which abound in the 
steppes, are horses, antelopes, foxes, wolves, and the jerboa. The 
Kirghiz steppe, east of the river Ural, ts similar features to the 
great Russian just noticed ; it is highly probable that the 
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4 al a the Obstsbei Sirt, not far from the 
elevated tract of sand, which 
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rans in a south-east direction through the great steppe, south of the 
Obstshei Sirt, and terminates not far from the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. Its length is above 300 miles, and it varies in width from 30 to 
100 miles. The surface is covered with hills varying from 12 to 30 
feet in height; they lie generally in groups close together, and consist 
of fine white sand intermixed with broken shells and decomposed lime, 
and are quite destitute of vegetation; but it is remarkable that a few 
feet below the surface spring-water is always found among these hills, 
and in some of the depressions many rare plants grow. On the west 
of the Naryn extends the worst part of the steppe. It appears that 
a great depression occurs here containing numerous salt lakes, which 
begin on the north with the lake of Elton, about 70 miles south-west 
of Kamyshin, and extend parallel to the Naryn, south-eastward to the 
shores of the Caspian. In some parts there are hills covered with 
gypsum, and consisting of great masses of rock-salt. Salt however 
can be obtained with less expense from the lakes, Immense quantities 
of salt are obtained from the lake of Elton, which, near 49° N. lat., 
46° 40’ E. long., is 12 miles long, with a width of nearly 10 miles. 
The surface of the lake is covered with a thick layer of salt, like ice. 
The salt is transported to Saratov, where many millions of cwts. 
of salt are usually stored. Between the series of salt lakes which have 
heen already noticed, and the banks of the Volga, is a tract of sandy 
hills similar to the Naryn, but of less extent. The vegetation of this 
tract is very scanty, but there are some spots which supply pasture. 
It has no permanent watercourses. 

That ee of the steppe which lies east of the Naryn ap to be 
less sterile than the country just described. Here the yellow clay is 
more intermixed with sand, and more fit for supporting vegetation. 
But the soil is also impregnated with salt; and saline plants, with 
short wormwood, are the vegetation most frequently met with. Three 
rivers traverse it from north-west to south-east; two of them, the 
Lesser and Greater Usen, fall into the salt lake Kamysh Samara. The 
third river, called Kushum, falls into the lake of Zagan, or Zagan-Nor. 
The bottoms in which the Usen run are one or two miles wide. The 
are covered with poplars, willows, wild olive-trees, and tesonriak 
shrubs, and constitute the only wooded tracts in the whole extent of - 


the steppe. 

Though the Ural River is considered as the boundary-line between 
Russia and the Kirghiz country, the Russians consider two localities 
on the Asiatic side of the river as belonging to them, the rock-salt 
mines of Ilek and the salt lake of Inderskoe. The first are about 80 
miles west-by-south from the town of Orenburg. The salt lake of 
Inderskoe, which is near 49° N. lat., about 8 miles from the eastern 
bank of the Lower Ural, is about 55 miles in circumference. Its sur- 
face is covered with such a thick layer of salt that, according to Pallas, 
it may be crossed by a man like a sheet of ice. 

No country on the globe is subject to a greater diversity of heat 
and cold than this steppe, especially the eastern part. The Ural, 
notwithstanding its rapid current in its upper course, is covered with 
ice at the end of October or the beginning of November, and it does 
not break up before the middle of April. During this season the frost 
is continuous and intense. The thermometer generally sinks 15° 
below zero, and continues so for several weeks together, and some- 
times it descends to ~30° and -35°. During this time a considerable 
quantity of snow falls, but it does not cover the ground, being carried 
over the plain by violent whirlwinds, which cause it to accumulate in 
certain places. The spring is very short. In the middle of May the 
heat begins to be oppressive in the daytime. In June and July the 
thermometer rises to 100°, and at Orenburg it sometimes attains 110°, 
The heat is generally attended with a total want of rain, and a southern 
wind which dries up the water of the lakes, and converts them into 
swamps. The nights however are cool. In mber the heat 
decreases rapidly, and soon afterwards night-frosts become frequent. 
In this season rain is rather common, 

That portion of Southern Russia which lies west of the lower basin 
of the river Volga extends along the coast of the Black Sea as far 
west as the Danube and Pruth. It terminates southward with the 
peninsula of the Crimea, which contains a mountainous and very fertile 
and also a level region ; the latter exactly resembles the steppe 
lying west of the lower course of the Volga, [Crimea.] The country 
which extends from the shores of the Putrid Sea northward between 
the on the west and the river Moloshnya on the east, as far 
north as 47° N. lat., is likewise a salt steppe ; the waters of the lakes 
as well as those of the small rivers being slightly impregnated with 
salt. It is not however level, but the consists of an alternate 
succession of elevations and d ions. The higher land has a soil 
consisting of reddish clay, which is very barren. In the lower tracts 
the soil is an intermixture of black mould and sand, and 
covered with grass, which supplies tolerable re. The most 
western portion, extending between the Gulf of Perekop and the 


of the Dnieper, is a sandy waste, which is entirely barren and 
unfubabited j 


North of this country there is a steppe of somewhat different 
character. It comprehends the whole country south of the granite 
tract that traverses Russia from east to west, from the banks of the 
Don and the Ilawla (its confluent, which joins it at its most eastern 
bend) to the Pruth, with a width varying between 80 and 120 miles, 
This tract also may be included within the steppe, being similar in soil 
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and climate, and only differing from it in the form of its surface, which 
is more hilly. Towards its eastern extremity, near 40° kK long., 
between the town of Voronez and the Manytch River, the width of 
this region is near 300 miles; but towards the west it grows narrower, 
and from 33° E. long. westward it does not exceed 150 miles. Its 
length from east to west is 900 miles, and the area is about 180,000 
square miles. Want of wood and of water are its characteristic 
features. It is considerably more elevated than the low steppes 
near the Caspian Sea, and not impregnated with salt except between 
the mouths of the Dniester and the Danube, where a low marshy tract 
extends some distance from the sea, ‘Towards the south and east the 
surface is mostly a dead level, with the exception of narrow tracts 
along the water-courses, which are inclosed by steep acclivities. These 
bottoms have a fertile soil consisting of black mould, and yield good 
crops. The higher and level grounds have an extremely hard clayey 
soil unfit for cultivation, In spring they are covered with a fine turf, 
and supply good pasture for cattle and horses. Much grass is also 
cut for fodder. A weed called ‘burin,’ and dried dung, are used for 
fuel. Within the granitic tract the surface is more broken, and con- 
tains many tracts fit for agricultural purposes. The summer is dry 
and hot; rain is rare; the thermometer rises from 90° to 100°, In 
autumn and winter whirlwinds are frequent; a considerable quantity 
of snow falls, but it is swept by the winds from the plains, so that the 
country derives very little advantage from it. From December to 
February the thermometer frequently sinks to 25° and 80° below zero. 
The spring and autumn are of short duration. tb ; 

The country-north of this extensive steppe may be divided into 
two regions. The western lies on both sides of the middle course of 
the Dnieper. On the west of the river it extends from the northern 
border of the steppe (between 48° and 49° N, lat.) to the great 
swamps of Pinsk and Ratnor (near 52° N. lat.), and comprehends the 

vernments of Podolia, Volhynia, and Kiew. On the east of the 
Dadegest it comprehends the government of Pultava, the greater part 
of that of Tchernigow, and the western parts of Charkow and Kursk. 
It is designated by the general name of the Ukraine. The surface of 
this region is chiefly undulating, but in many places it extends in level 

lains. The soil mostly consists of a black mould, here and there 
svete with sandy tracts. The fertility in general is considerable, 
and in some parts, where loam is mixed with the mould, it is very 
great, Here the forests principally consist of oak. The eastern portion 
of the region lies within the basin of the Don, between its upper 
affluents, and comprehends the eastern portions of Charkow, Kursk, 
and Orel, the whole of Voronez, and portions of Tambow and Saratov. 
It appears to be more elevated than the western region; wood™and 
water in many parts are scarce. The soil consists of a mixture of clay 
and sand, and is not without a certain degree of fertility, though on 
the higher parts there are considerable tracts of sterile land. On the 
lower ground however cultivation is general, and the wheat which is 
grown Rain is of excellent quality. Though the difference of tempe- 
rature in summer and winter is considerable, it is much less than in 
the steppe farther south. Here also the rains are much more abundant 
in the western region. The scarcity of rain in summer in the eastern 
region is one of the causes to which its smaller degree of fertility is 
ascribed. 

Rivers and Lakes,—The principal rivers are noticed in the articles 
Dwina, Votes, Dina, Niemen, Dniever, Dniester, Danusz, Don, 
Visruna, and Unat. As Russia isa level country, the rivers present a 

ter line of inland navigation than those of most other countries, 

t all the rivers are not equally fit for navigation. Those which fall 
into the Gulf of Finland, or into the lakes of Ladoga and Onega, from 
the north, though they bring down a great volume of water, are unfit 
for navigation, owing to the numerous rapids and cataracts. The rivers 
which join the gulf and the lakes from the south generally present 
some impediments to navigation in their upper course; this is also 
the case with the Diina, which falls into the Baltic, while the Niemen 
is navigable in all its extent, nearly to its source. In the Dwina there 
is no impediment to navigation; and the principal river and all its 
branches may be ascended to a short distance from the places where 
they originate. The Volga has the longest line of navigation, as it 
flows more than 2000 miles, and in this course has no cataracts, rapids, 
nor whirlpools, It becomes navigable about 20 miles from its source 
in Lake Seligher. Its northern affiluents are navigable to an equal 
extent, but the southern much less so, on account of the small quantity 
of water which they bring down. The rivers which fall into the Black 
Sea are much less adapted for the transport of merchandise. Besides 
their comparatively small volume of water, owing to the scarcity of 
rain and snow, and the shallowness of their beds, their course is 
interrupted by rapids and cataracts, where they break through the 
= tract which traverses Southern Russia. The Volga and its 
feeders, the Danube and the Caspian, are navigated by Russian 
steamers, Steamers ply on the Volga between Twer and the Caspian, 

Lakes are very numerous in certain parts of the empire, especially 
in the north-west and south-east, Almost all the lakes which occur 
in the salt steppes that surround the Caspian on the north, as well as 
in those of the Crimea and the Nogay steppe, which lies north of the 

ula, are salt lakes, and salt might be obtained from all of them. 
‘here are yery few lakes in the interior of Russia, and they are all 
small; but those of the countries surrounding the Gulf of Finland 


are very numerous. [Frntanp.] To the south of that gulf es 
largest is” 


great number of lakes is dispersed over the country, The : 

the lake of Peipus, or Pskow [Lrvonra]; its outlet, the river Narowa, — 
though deep, has a very rapid course, and forms, a short distanceabove 
the town of Narva, a cataract 18 feet high, by which the navigation is _ 
entirely interrupted. —_— 

The country which extends between the innermost recess of the 
Gulf of Finland, and that bay of the White Sea which is called the - 
Gulf of Onega, contains the largest lakes in Russia and in all Europe, 
the Ladoga and the Onega: the Lake of Ladoga is the 
length from north-west to south-east it is nearly 120 miles, and its 
greatest width is 70 miles. It covers an area of more than 6500 
square miles. A few rocky islands occur along its north-western — 
shores, but none in the main body of the lake. The depth varies 
greatly. In some places it is stated to amount to nearly 150 fathoms, 
which considerably exceeds the greatest depth of the Baltic, bd 
others it is shallow, and not deep enough for large vessels, 12 
waters of a very extensive country unite in this lake. The Lake of 
Onega, which is nearly at an equal distance from the Lake of Ladoga © 
and the Gulf of Onega, is more than 120 miles long, with an a 
width of nearly 40 miles. The area is about 4895 square —_ Sy 
including the island of Klimez Koj, which contains an area of 42 
square miles. Its depth is generally 80 to 100 fathoms. Along the 
shores there are numerous rocky islands, but the main body of the lake 
is free from them. The waters of this lake are discharged into that — 
of Ladoga by the Swir River, which is about 120 miles long, and flows 
through a low and swampy country overgrown with thick forests, — 
This river is navigated by large river boats. The surplus of the — 
waters collected in the Lake of Ladoga is carried to the Gulf of © 
Finland by the Neva, which flows more than 40 miles measured along — 
the windings of the river, and after dividing near and in St. Petersburg — 
into four arms, reaches the Bay of Cronstadt. Its width varies — 
between 100 and 200 fathoms, and its depth is commonly 8 fathoms — 
or more, so that large river-vessels and steamers can navigate it. A 
shoal about the middle of its course near Pella is avoided by a short 
canal, The river is covered with ice from the end of October to the 
end of April. The lakes Bjelo-Osero, and Ilmen, which lie in the 
same depression, are noticed under Noveorop. 

Canals.—The navigability of nearly all the Russian rivers to a very — 
short distance from their sources, and the very moderate height of 
the elevated tracts, which divide the river systems from one another, 
above the level .of the rivers that originate in them, facilitate more 
than in any other country the making of canals and the establishment 
of a continuous water-communication in the interior of the empire. — 
Peter the Great perceived the advantages of such a water-communica- 
tion, and he planned nearly all the canals which have been executed — 
since his time, and some of them were even finished in his reign, _ 

It has been already observed that those rivers which originate south 
of 55° N. lat., are much less adapted for navigation in their upper — 
courses than those which have their sources farther north, owing to 
the dryness of the climate, When attempts were formerly made to 
unite the southern rivers (the Don, the Volga, the Dnieper, &.) by — 
canals, this cireumstance does not appear to have been known, or at 
least not to have been considered as an obstacle to the enterprise. All 
the canals which were undertaken in these districts however have 
failed because there is no water to feed them. 

On the contrary, all the canals which have been made in the 
northern provinces have succeeded completely. The three most — 
important constitute a water communication between the Volga and — 
the lakes of Onega and Ladoga, and consequently with the Neva and 
St. Petersburg. The most famous and most frequented of them is — 
the canal of Vishnei Volotshok, near 57° 40’ N, lat., 34° 30’ E. long,, 
by which a direct water communication is opened between St. Peters- — 
burg and Astrakhan, a distance of 3200 miles; yet the canal does not — 
exceed 3 miles in length. It unites the Twerza, a feeder of the Volga, — 
with the Lake of Mstino, which is about 8 miles long, but hardly a 
mile wide, and from which the river Msta flows into the Lake of 
Ilmen. To obviate the danger incurred by vessels exposed to the 
storms so prevalent on Lake Ilmen, a canal has been made from a 
point about a mile above the embouchure of the Msta to the Volchow, 
along the northern shore of the lake. This canal, which is nearly 
6 miles long and from 12 to 14 fathoms wide at its upper level, is 
called the Canal of Novgorod, as it terminates in the vicinity of that 
town in the Volchow. Though the actual extent of the canals on this 
line of water communication amounts only to 9 miles, the works 
executed in rendering the connecting rivers navigable are very exten- 
sive, and have cost large sums. With the exception of the canals in 
the interior of China, there is probably no canal in the world which is 
more navigated than that of Vishnei Volotshok. The produce of the 
mines of Perm and Ekatarinburg, of the rich country and the oak- 
forests between Nishnei-Novgorod and Simbirsk, and of the whole 
basin of the Oka, reaches St. Petersburg and the Baltic by the Volga 
and this line of navigation. The canals and rivers on this line are 
free from ice from the middle of April to the end of October. 

The second line of water communication is formed by the Tikhwina 
Canal, near 59° 25’ N, lat. 34° 20’ E. long. This line of navi- 
gation begins in the Volga at the mouth of the Maloga, north of 58° 
N. lat., and near 38° 30’ E. long. It ascends the last-mentioned river 
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to its most northern bend, where it is joined by its large affluent the | from west to east, is illustrated by the climate of Russia. While the 
Chagoda or Chagodocha : it then follows the last-mentioned river to | mean annual temperature of the western coast of Norway as far north 
its with the Somino, which rises in the lakes of Somino and | as North Cape is always above 32° Fahr., or the freezing-point, in a 
The Lake of is united by the Tikhwina Canal with | considerable portion of the most northern part of Russia the mean 
the small Lake of Lebidini, which is the source of the river Tikh- | annual temperature is below 32°. This is the case with the whole of 
winka. The Tikhwinka runs westward into the Sias, which falls into | Russian Lapland as far south as 66° N. lat., and also the whole country 
the Lake of Ladoga a few miles east of the embouchure of the | drained by the rivers Pechora and Mezen. But this severity of climate 
Volchow. The canal itself is only 5 miles long and 36 feet wide at its | does not prevent the growth of trees; along the upper courses of 
level. A few cuts have been made in the Somino and Tikh- | both rivers forests of considerable extent occur. But where the mean 
but their length does not exceed 4 miles. annual temperature does not exceed 25° or 26°, which is the case near 
_ The third line of water communication traverses the two lakes of | the mouths of both rivers, a shrub a few inches high is rarely met 
Do ata Bjeloé Ozero. The Kowsha, a —— river which rises | with. Yet on the peninsula of Kola, where the mean annual tempe- 
in Kowshoé Ozero, falls into the Lake Bjeloé Ozero from the | rature is certaifily below 32°, barley is cultivated, and generally comes 
: west of the Lake Kowshoé are the sources | to maturity. This part of Russia may be called the Arctic Region. 
of the river Vytegra, a feeder of Lake Onega. Between these two| South of this lies the Cold Region, in which the mean annual 
_ fivers is the Lake of Matko, whose waters, with those of the Kow- | temperature varies between 32° and 40°. The southern limit of this 
_ shoé, are used to feed the locks of three short canals, whose length, | region begins on the shores of the Baltic, on the Gulf of Riga, about 
d canals are named the | 58° N. lat., and runs hence east-south-east to the confluence of the 
press Mary (wife of Paul), who paid | Moskwa and Oka, near 55° N. lat., whence it continues in the same 
i The river Cheksna, which issues | direction towards the southern extremity of the Ural Mountains, 
from the Bjeloé Ozero and falls into the Volga above Rybinsk, con- | terminating south of Uralsk on the river Ural, near 51° N. lat. The 
tains some rapids, which are avoided by a cut 12 miles long near the | winter in the northern districts lasts from seven to eight months, and 
in the southern districts from five to six months. The Neva is 
October. generally covered with ice from the 27th of November to the 19th of 
three en inland na traverse the lakes of — The ——— moereny —= at ong in or iin 
Onega, barges were ly obliged to over spring and autumn are short, and the passage from cold to heat, 
losses the and vice vers4, is rather rapid. But in summer the heat is for two or 
three weeks very great. The thermometer then rises to 86°, and even 
90°. In the interior both the heat and the cold are greater than on 
the coast. At Casan the thermometer in winter generally 
iles long, | to 28° below zero, and in summer it rises to 95° and 96°. The aurora 
summer, and | borealis is frequently seen, especially in March, June, July, and 
the | September. | 
which was finished in 1733. When the Tikhwina Temperate Region extends over the southern provinces as far 
line of navigation was extended farther east by | north as the line above mentioned. Its mean annual temperature 
southern banks of Lake Ladoga | varies between 40° and 50°, but in the Crimea and in the country 
between the Dniester and Danube it rises to 54° and 56°. This region 
i is distinguished by severe though short winters, and by long and very 
tt encounter in navigating Lake Onega, | hot summers. Night-frosts are frequent in October and November, 
sameness which begins in the river Vytegra, | but continual frost does not set in before the middle of December, 
10 miles from its mouth, and rons westward to the lake. It is | and it lasts to the middle or end of February. West of the Don the 
frost is often interrupted by a few days’ thaw. The frost is intense 
while it lasts, the thermometer ge ly sinking in the western dis- 
tricts to 12° below zero, and in the eastern districts to -20°. From the 
end of February the cold becomes more moderate, but the weather 
continues to be raw; and there are night-frosts during the north-east 
winds, which at that season are the most frequent. In the middle of 
May however a sudden change takes place. In a few days the heat 
increases to such a degree as to become oppressive. In June andJuly 
it still continues increasing until the thermometer rises to between 
90° and 100°. From the middle of August however the heat rapidly 
afforded the means of uniting by one of canals (Alexander | decreases, and in September night-frosts sometimes occur. In the 
Volga and with | hot season south-east and east winds are prevalent. The countries 
This line of canals begins in the Chekana, | which border on the Baltic and on the White Sea have a wet climate, 
near the town of | and rain is frequent all the year round: in winter a vast quantity 
Kirilow, whence it runs eastward through several small lakes to the | of snow falls. 
; i © last-| Productions—Russia produces a considerable surplus of grain for 
mentioned lake is the source of the river Sukhona, the pal | exportation. Rye is the great corn crop, which, except in the steppes 
i the | and the Arctic on, may be grown in all parts of the empire. Cy 
it i and | greatest quantity is produced between the cataracts of the Dnieper 
Kubinskoé does not much exceed 40 miles. This navi-| on the south and the river Volga on the north, but the cultivation 
— is of great importance for the | extends to the mouth of the Dwina, 65° N. lat. It does not always 
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of the Volga, by forming a water communication| Flax and hemp are more extensively grown than in any other 
try in Europe. Along the river Don, and even on the steppes 
river Diina vbpprape te pe ere inskoi Canal, which | of the Volga near Sarepta, flax and hemp are found in a wild state. 
an the to the Berezina, a tributary of | They succeed as far north as 65° N. lat., and both, together with hemp- 
the Dnieper. The river Niemen is united to the river Dnieper by the | seed and flax-seed, constitute important articles of export from Arch- 
Oginsky Canal, which forms a communication between the river | angel, St, Petersburg, Riga, and the Sea of Azof, Tobacco is much 
Szczara, a tributary of the Niemen, and the Yasiolda, an offluent of | cultivated in the Ukraine. ‘ 
ot Pig a or Pripetz: the last-mentioned river traverses the swamps | The climate of Russia is not favourable to the cultivation of fruit- 
tnor, 
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and Ratnor, and falls into the Dnieper. A communication | trees. With the exception of wild cherries and some bad apples, no 

the Vistula and the Dnieper exists by means of the Pina | fruits grow north of 56° N. lat. Other fruits are imported from 

Canal, which unites the river Mookhavice (which joins the Vistula at | foreign countries. Pears and plums are only grown to any extent 

Bezesc Litewski) and the oe south of 53° N. lat. In the most southern districts there are peaches, 

eater Ths fact that the intensity of cold in Europe increases | apricots, quinces, muy!berries, and walnuts; and in the extensive 
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orebants of the Crimea there are also almonds and pomegranates. 
ate chiefly cultivated in the districts along the lower course of 
the , on the Volga above Sarepta, and in the Crimea, The wine 
is generally ill made and of inferior a but the produce of the 
on the Don, called Donish wine, is said to be y inferior 

to French champagne. 

Kitehen-gardens are not much attended to. Potatoes, several kinds 
of cabbages, turnips, and carrots howéver are extensively grown ; and 
in some places cucumbers, pumpkins, and radishes, Melons, and 
expecially water-melons, are very abundant in the hot and dry countries 
near the steppes. grows wild in the southern districts. 
Hops are found wild, but they are also cultivated. Liquorice thrives 
luxuriantly on the banks of the Volga in the government of Astrakhan ; 
it is taken to Astrakhan, where the juice is expressed, and considerable 
quantities of it are exported. Soda is obtained from different kinds of 
salsola that grow in the steppes. 

The forests constitate one of the principal sources of wealth to 
Russia, and their produce, consisting of timber, fire-wood, tar, pitch, 
ashes, pearl-ash, avd potash, is exported to a large amount. About 
three-fourths of the countries between 65° N. lat. and the course of 
the Volga as far cast as its great bend near Casan, are covered with 
forest, In all these countries only pine, fir, larch, alder, and birch 
are found, with a few lime-trees; ash-trees are rare, From these 
countries is derived the + part of the produce of the forests 
which goes to foreign markets. The central provinces have hardly as 
niuch wood as is required for fuel and for manufacturing purposes. 
In some parts even fire-wood is dear and scarce. West of the Dnieper 
extensive forests occur on the banks of the Niemen and in the swamps 
of Pinsk and Ratnor. They chiefly consist of pine- and fir-trees, but 
bireh- and lime-trees are also common, and in some parts these are the 
prevalent kinds. South of the swamps of Pinsk and Ratnor there are 
some forests of beech, and this is the only part of Russia where that 
tree is abundant, The great forests to the east of the central pro- 
Yinces occupy a large part of the governments of Perm, Viatka, Casan, 
Nischnei-Novgorod, Pensa, and Saratov. They consist mostly of pine, 
fir, larch, alder, and birch in Perm and Viatka; but in the other 
governments, of oaks, lime-trees, elms, and ash. The southern pro- 
vinees of Russia are quite without trees, The oak-tree is most common 
between 53° and 56° N. lat. Near the Ural Mountains it is not found 
north of 57° N. lat., but farther west it extends to 59° N. lat., anda 
few trees are even found in Finland north of 60° N. lat. 

The domestic animals of England are found in Russia, with the 
exception of rabbits. Horses are very numerous, and of various 
breeds. Those in the northern provinces are rather small, but the 
central and southern districts have large breeds. Those of the 
Cossaks, Kalmucks, and Kirghiz, which pasture in the steppes, and 
become almost wild, are distinguished by their power of sustaining 
the greatest fatigue with very scanty food. There are also a few wild 
horses in the steppes. Black cattle is abundant, as is evident from 
the immense quantities of tallow and hides which are exported, 
though the domestic consumption of both articles is very great. 
Sheep are still more numerous; and the breed has been improved by 

with the Merino and Saxon sheep. In general however the 
wool is of an indifferent quality. During the winter sheep-skins form 
the common dress of the peasantry. In the southern steppes there 
are some peculiar breeds of sheep, among which the Kirghiz breed 
with the large bushy tail is the most remarkable. Their wool, when 
fall grown, is short and coarse, but the lambs have a fine and beautiful 
fleece. Goats are more numerous in Russia than in other countries of 
Europe: the skins are used for making morocco leather. Hogs are 

reared, pt in the steppes: they are most numerous in 
the countries where there are oak-forests, and in the western provinces, 
from which a great number of hams and much bacon is sent to other 
parts of the empire. The nomadic tribes which wander about in the 


steppes keep a = number of camels: some rich proprietors have 
more than 1000 head. In the government of Astrakhan buffaloes are 


Fowl, geese, and ducks are abundant. Reindeer are only kept 
- bal etry imals of Russia 
€ an! are the bison (Urus), which sti 

exists in the forest of Bialoviza, sore ch te meet rh 
the northern forests elks, deer, hares, and wild hogs, bears, gluttons, 
wolves, foxes, martens, polecats, weasels, ermines, otters, 

ls, and marmote, In the steppes there are wolves, foxes, and 

’ hogs; also wild nases, saiga antelopes, konsaks, and the dipus 


Nearly all kinds of birds which ato met with in England ocour in 
Russia, and also the capercailzie and pelican: the last however lives 
on the shores of the Black Sea and the an 

in very plentiful in the rivers as well as in the White Sea and 

—* coasts of the Arctic Sea, but it is leas abundant in the 

The fish which are chiefly taken in the White Sea are had- 

dock, cod, herrings, and the omul, a kind of salmon; ‘In the Polar 

Sea, the coasts of Nova Zembla, the whale, the walrus, 

narwhal, seal, dolphin, white fish, and some other kinds are caught. 

The most important fisheries in Russia aro those of the Volga, the 

pa al a Lg + lpr Azoy.] The fish is sent 
empire, but is not exported to large amoun 

Tninglase and caviare aro sont to foreign taarketa ee Mr ~ 


Serpents and lizards are common only in the ‘steppes. Swarms of © 
locusts occasionally infest the countries that border on the eB. 
Among the noxious insects are scorpions, millipedes, tarantulas, and 
the scorpion-spider. Bees are found wild in most of those provinces — 
which have large forests, but they are also reared in other parts of 
the empire, especially by the Mordwi. Though the consutiiption of 
wax is very + in the churches, Russia still exports some wax. 
The honey collected in the districts where forests of lime-trees exist 
is highly valued, and fetches a good price. ‘The mulberry-tree 
well in the southern provinces, and the silk-worm algo but 
the manufacturers of Moscow and other parts of the empire obtain 
their chief supply of raw me tev es Persi te > ; wy 
Geology and Mineralogy.—The successive prime’ leposits extend — 
over European Russia in sequence, and in an unaltered state. — 
Hence, though the surface presents only a monotonous and und 
surface, chiefly occupied by accumulations of nid, sand, and , 
blocks, the framework of the country wherever it can be detected — 
exhibits a clear ascending series belonging to the Silurian j 
The oldest deposits have been only partially hardened since they 
were accumulated at the bottom of the sea, and have been elevated in — 
low plateaus that have undergone no change or disraption, The 
general order of the older strata has been singularly exempted from 
all intrusion of every description of plutoni¢ or voleanic rocks. The — 
old deposits consist of slightly coherent mud, marl, and sand, in 
strata deviating but little from horizontality, and are proved to 
belong to the same geological period as some of the hard slaty 
mountains of North Wales. In the Ural chain where there are 
numerous eruptive rocks (porphyry, greenstone, sienite, ,and 
serpentine), the soft primeval strata so prevalent in other of 
European Russia have been converted into metamorphons rocks, 
crystalline schists, limestone, and quartz. Pe 
In a large portion of the country, however, west of the Ural chain, — 
comprising the greater part of the governments of Perm, 
Casan, Nischnei-Novgorod, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Viatka, and Volo 
constituting an area twice the size of France, the older sedim 
strata are overlaid by widely diffused masses of Permian rocks wh 
contain fauna and flora essentially palwozoic (the genera being the 
same as those of the coal period, but the species with a few i 
different), and constitute the true termination to the long paleozoic 
period, These Permian deposits are of varied mineral aspect; ei 
consist of grits, sandstones, marls, conglomerates, limestones, rs 
times inclosing great masses of gypsum and salt, and are also a 
impregnated with copper, and occasionally with sulphur. They 
flanked on the west, east, and north by the upper members of the — 
carboniferous rocks, but with little or no ait -Limestones inter- — 
stratified ee much A ariecr prevail towards the base. In s E 
parts of the region salt springs occur rising, it is supposed, a 
masses of rock-salt in older paleozoic rocks; but in the 8 
south of omer: Soares is ere oe red Per- — 
mian deposits. Salt-beds range up to the foot of the o! paleozoic 
and crystalline rocks of the South Ural Mountains to the east of 
Orenburg. topos 
These Permian strata as above hinted at contain many varieties in 
their contents and relations. Along. certain portions of the west 
flank of the Ural chain they occur in almost apparent conformity to 
the carboniferous rocks; all the strata, whether carboniferous or 
Permian, have been raised up and thrown off sharply towards the — 
west. At Sergiefsk and on the banks of the Sok in the basin of the 
lower Volga, magnesian limestone and marl are surmounted | 
gypsum, copper ore, and native sulphur, with sulphureous at 
asphaltic springs in the middle masses, whilst other marlstones and 
white limestones form the summit. Near Kazan huge masses of 
gypsum, rising high above the level of the Volga, are surmounted by 
limestone cliffs, and the latter by red, green, and white marls. In 
the central tracts, between the Ural Mountains and the Volga, the | 
limestone in some tracts assumes a definite horizon, and is underlaid 
by coarse grits; it is repeated also at various levels in a succession of 
beds interlaminated with sandstones, and yellow, white, and greenish 
marls, occasionally containing plants and small seams of impure coal 
—the whole being surmounted by red grits and conglomerates with 
En bome-of. the Polish gyvéeiiiminhal ooutary ant 
some of the Po ve e younger 6s ‘y 
tertiary deposits are so widely spread that the iimcaaae rocks a 
only in small patches to the surface. Around Kielce a nucleus of 
Devonian rocks with much limestone, and charged with characteristic 
fossils, is followed by carboniferous limestones and by thick-bedd 
ag - over a small ripe that extends post wet eb tracts 0 
ilesia, In consequence of the high antiquity of the strata, 
which prevails 80 widely in ee rye is Tittle orno coal. What 
seams are known to exist are mere streaks, and of bad quality. The 
only coal deposits of any importance are those of Kielce and the Donetz 
al-field, which lies between the Dnieper and the Don, about 100 
miles from ter 7 of Azof, in a ru dislocated tract, where the 
seams mostly of anthracite are thrown up at different hig! e8, 80 
as to be difficult to work. Pal exe ue 
In southern Siberia there is a great extension of the yor 
peonte deposits, which extend also to the Altai Mountains, whils 
n north-eastern Siberia such rocks have been traced even to the Sea 
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]) The geology of the Ural Chain is given 
ison, ‘Siluria,’ 
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Poles, the Russians, inhabit the governments 
described under Potaxn, those of Volhynia and Podolia, and almost 
exclusively that of Grodno, Their numbers amount to about six or 
aoen tllions. The Poles are said to be of more refined manners than 
the Russians ; but in the arts of civilised life, especially in manufac- 
tures, and all branches of industry, are behind the Russians. 

The Lithuanians inhabit the governmenta of Vilna and Minsk. Their 
number does not exceed one million and a half. Their language is 
very different from the common Slavonic dialects in its material and 
formas, but is intermixed with many Russian terms. They are agricul- 
tarista, but otherwise they have not made much progress in civilization. 
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nobility, but they ceased to be so nearly 100 years ago. Among the 
Viaches there are a few families of Servians or Raizes, and a few more 
are settled in the government of Ekatarinoslaf. 

The Tshudes, or Fins, were formerly considered to belong to the 
Mongol race; but their light hair and their blue eyes have of late 
procured them a place among the Caucasian race, in spite of their flat 
noses and flattened countenances, They inhabit two portions 
of Russia. The majority of them are settled on both sides of the Gulf 
of Finland. Two of these nations, the Fins and the Laplanders, occupy 
the country north of the gulf. The Fins, who inhabit Foxtanp, are 
agriculturists and breeders of cattle. The Laplanders live north of 
65° N. lat, and are mostly occupied with their reindeer. Their 
number does not exceed a few thousands, On the south of the Gulf 
of Finland are the Esthes or Esthonians, whose number is above half 
a million. Their is similar to that of the Fins. They are 
almost exclusively occupied with the cultivation of the ground, and 
were serfs to the nobles until 1818, when the emperor Alexander 
effected their emancipation. South of the Esthonians, in the country 
lying on both sides of the small river Salis (near 58° N. lat.), is the 
mall tribe of the Livis or Livonians, who have given their name to 
Livonia. They speak a dialect of the Finnish language, 
sively agriculturists, 

The eastern members of the Tshudic family are separated from the 
western an immense tract of country upwards of 500 miles in 
width, which is now inhabited by Russians. When and how the sepa- 
ration took place is not on record. The eastern Tshudic tribes live on 
the western declivity of the Ural Mountains, and on the banks of the 
middle Volga, and are eight in number :—Syrianes, Permians, V 
Votiakes, Chuvashes, Cheremisses, Mordvines or Mordwi, and Teptiares, 

The Syrianes, the most northern of these tribes, inhabit the woody 
country between the upper course of the Kama and the Vychegda, an 
affluent of the Dwina, and particularly both banks of the Vychegda, 
as far west as the mouth of the S: Their principal occupation 
is the chase of the wild animals with which their country abounds. 
Their language differs very little from that of the Permians, which has 


‘= affinity to the 

Permians occupy the country south of the Syrianes, between the 

rivers Kama and Viatka, Though agriculture has made more progress 

among them than among the Syrianes, they derive their principal sub- 

sistence from the chase, and more especially from the ies in the 

a Both of these tribes generally speak also the 
The Vogules (who resemble the Kalmucks) occupy both declivities 


and are exclu- 


part | of the Ural Mountains between 58° and 60° N. lat. They are short 


in stature, have round faces with projecting cheek-bones, and very 
little beard. Their shows chat they belong to the Tshudes; 
it exhibits also a great affinity to the . The Vogules live 
entirely on the uce of the chase. They live in small societies, 
consisting only of five or six huts, and lead a wandering life. A small 
number have converted to the Greek Church; the remainder are 


The Votiakes are settled west of the Permians, on both sides of the 
upper course of the river Viatka, and in the country about the source 
of the Kama. In language and bodily formation they resemble the 
proper Fins more than any other of these eastern Tshudic tribes. They 
are diligent turista, and also rear cattle and bees. They are 
allowed to chose their own magistrates. They pay only a capitation- 
tax. Most of them have embraced Christianity. 

The Chuvashes and Cheremisses live in the neighbourhood of Casan, 
on both sides of the Volga. The Chuvashes who dwell chiefly west of 
the river have become members of the Greek Church, In their personal 
appearance they resemble the Turkish or Tartar tribes, to whom they 
are said to be akin in language, though this has been also pronounced 
to be a dialect of the Finnish. The Chuvashes cultivate the ground, 
and rear cattle and bees. The Cheremisses speak a language which 
contains a large number of Finnish roots intermixed with a large 
number of Turkish origin. The conformation of their body likewise 
shows some mixture with the Turkish race. They are very a 
and intelligent agriculturists, and have large herds of cattle. e 
majority have adopted the religion of the Greek Church ; they observe 
the festivala both of the Greeks and the Mohammedans. 

The Mordwi, or Mordvines, are settled west of the Chuvashes, in the 
country on both sides of the river Sura, which falls into the Volga 
from the south, between Nischnei-Novgorod and Casan. On the west 
they extend to the Oka. They live intermixed with the Russians, 
whom they resemble in feature and form, but their language is Finnish. 
They are all Christians. They cultivate their lands with great care, 
and their fields are not inferior to the best-cultivated grounds in 
Russia. They pay great attention to bees, and as they live ina country 
abounding in forests of lime-trees, their honey is preferred to that of 

other part of Russia. 

e Teptiares, the most eastern of the Finnish tribes, are settled on 
the banks of the Bialaya, an affluent of the Kama from the east. 
Though the Finnish element prevails in their language, it contains 
also a large number of Turkish words, They rear cattle and bees, 
and pass a great part of their time in hunting wild animals. They 
are partly heathens and partly Mobammedans. h 

The third great branch of the Caucasian family which inhabits 
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us 
Russia Turkish, or Tartar, They camo into Russia between 
the —Agliry 13th century with the Mongols and other conquerors. 
The Turkish tribes at present existing in Russia are four, the Tartars 
of Casan, the Bashkirs, the Metsheriakes, and the Nogai Tartars. The 
Tartare of Casan are the most civilised nation in Russia, Their 
language is a pure and cultivated Turkish idiom. About seven-eighths 
of them are still Mobammedans, They have schools both for the lower 
the people. In the elementary shools instruction 
witinn, and the Kordn and some other religious 


priests 
Oneabatg, 


of their chief, called Bukei, who introduced them into Russia. In 

rsonal appearance, they greatly reserable the _Kalmucks and other 

ongol tribes, but their language is Turkish. Like the Kalmucks, 
they are nomadic herdsmen, but they have only a small number of 
camels. They also keep some cattle and goats. Their wealth : 
consists in horses and sheep. Some rich proprietors are said to have 
4000 or 5000 horses and 20,000 sheep. The sheep supply the principal 
articles of traffic, and numerous flocks are annually sold to the 
Russians at Orenburg, Troizk, and Astrakhan. Their agriculture is — 
limited to the raising of some barley, and a small quantity of wheat 
and millet. They hunt the fur-bearing animals, with which their 
country abounds, and in summer the saiga-antelope. The Kirghiz 


f | Cossaks are not very strict Mohammedans. 


Agriculture.—Notwithstanding the variety and great abundance of — 
the natural productions of the Russian empire, ture may be 
said to be even now (with the exceptions to be noticed presently) in 
its first stage, since there is certainly no Sogn which yields even 
half of what it is capable of producing. ce in the greater part of 
the empire it is not so much the ground itself that has ae ue, as 
the labouring population, and accordingly it is not the number of acres — 
in an te that is considered, but that of the male serfs attached to 


the Tartars of Casan, a in the form of their body they approach 
the ‘ype of the Mongols. Th 
life. “ In winter they inhabit villages, but in summer they ramble about 
in the country. They cultivate some patches of land near the houses 
before they begin their wanderings, but the produce of these fields \is 
not adequate to their consumption. Their riches consist in horses, of 
which the poorest thas from 30 to 50, and many have 500, and 
the richest from 1000 to 2000. Their horses are of a good breed. 
They keep only a small number of black cattle, sheep, and goats. 
They have also a great number of bee-hives, and they collect an 
immense quantity of wax and honey from the wild bees, which are 
nowhere more common than in the countries adjacent to the base of 
the Ural Mountains, They train the falcon for the chase of hares, 
foxes, and wolves. The. small tribes of the Metsheriakes live 
dispersed among the Bashkirs, and subsist on the produce of their 
herds of cattle and of their bee-hives. They also cultivate the ground, 
but not to a great extent. They are considered to be more civilised 
than their neighbours. Both tribes are Mohammedans. 

The Nogai Tartars inhabit the Crimea and the steppe which extends 
north of that peninsula; they are also dispersed over the country east 
of the Sea of Azof, and along the northern base of the Caucasus. In 
the Crimea they are agriculturists, and have extensive orchards. They 
also manufacture leather, and make cutlery, saddles, and shoes. This 
portion of the Nogai has attained a considerable degree of civilisation, 
The remainder of the Nogais lead a half-wandering, half-settled life in 
the steppes north of the Sea of Azof. Their herds consist of cattle 
and small hardy horses, but of a rather small breed. They have also 
uumerous flocks of the large-tailed sheep. 

The number of individuals belonging to the Teutonic family is pro- 
bably larger than that of the Turks. They are Germans and Swedes, 
with whom a few Danes are mixed. Numerous families of Germans 
are dispersed through the provinces along the Baltic, south of the Gulf 
of Finland, among the Lettes and Esthonians, and in those parts they 
constitute the nobility of the country. Most of these families settled 
there when the Order of the Knights Swordbearers was the acknow- 
ledged sovereign of these countries (from 1300 to 1530). Great 
numbers of German families are settled in the two capitals and in the 
chief towns of the empire, in the southern provinces, and in the 
Crimea. The Swedes are numerous along the northern coast of the 
Golf of Finland, and the eastern coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

There are few Jews in the central and northern provinces; but they 
are numerous in those parts which formerly belonged to Poland. They 
are smiths, tailors, shoemakers, brewers, distillers, &c. 

The Greeks are dispersed all over the southern provinces of the 
empire as merchants. In the Crimea a few villages are entirely 
inhabited by them. They occupy themselves with agriculture and 


ing. 

The Kalmucks show their Mongol origin by the form of their bod 
as well as by their language. The tribes of this nation which wt 
exiat in the south-eastern of Russia are the remnant of those 
which left Russia in 1770 and 1772, at the invitation of the Chinese 
ogee | and settled in the plains of Songaria. They are divided 

five tribes. In a country which has Satie & few patches of 
cultivable land, the Kalmucks by able management have succeeded in 
nin horses, cattle, camels, sheep, and goats to the number of 
three millions. They export to other parts of Russia wool, hair, tallow, 
lamb- and sheep-skins, hides, and fur to a large amount. The Kalmucks 
are Buddhists and have their own Great Lama, They have also their 
own political administration, of which the khan of the Derbet tribe is 
the head. He is assisted by eight counsellors and judges, and a person 
sent from St. Petersburg. 

After the emigration of the larger number of Kalmucks in 1771 and 
1772, by which the whole steppe between the rivers Volga and Ural 
south of the Obstehei Sirt was at once deprived of its rs ode a 
numerous tribe of Kirghiz Cossake, belonging to the Little Horde of 
that nation, was settled in the tract which the Kalmucks had abandoned. 
They are known under the name of the Bukei horde, from the name 


it. The old three-field system of husbandry, by which one-third of — 
the land is always in fallow, is generally adopted in Russia. This 

tem is unfavourable to cattle breeding and to the making of manure f 
supplying the exhaustion of the soil: it has also led to the extirpation of 
the forests in many parts; but it is too deeply rooted in the habits of 
the people to be easily changed. In the Baltic provinces however — 
agriculture is in an advanced condition, and many improved methods — 
have been introduced by the wealthy proprietors. The governments 
nearest to Moscow also, and the Polish governments, have a compara- — 
tively large proportion of cultivated land and a tolerably good 
system of cultivation; yet even in these provinces there are extensive 
tracts in which not one-fifteenth part of the surface is cultivated. fn 
thinness of the population, the want of roads and markets in the 
interior of the empire, and obstinate adherence to old routine, con- 
tribute to prolong this state of things. On account of the con 
tively small value of land, and the want of manure, the in 
Great and Little Russia are often suffered to be fallow for two or three 
years. The usual kinds of corn grown are rye, wheat, <a 
oats; maize is grown chiefly in the countries about the Bi Sea. 
Other products are pulse, especially peas; millet, hemp, and flax in 
the west and north-western governments; and hops in Little Russia, 
The cultivation of grasses is neglected. According to betes ety 
who in his ‘Productive Forces of Russia,’ estimates the population of 
the empire at 68 millions, the total cereal produce amounts 
to 260 million tchetwerts, or 186,875,000 imperial quarters. Of this 
about 9 million quarters, chiefly wheat, are-exported, leaving 177,875,000 
quarters to supply seed corn, and the grain used in breweries and 
distilleries, for feeding cattle, and for the support of the population ; 
which last, according to a careful estimate by Schubert some years 
ago, amounts to about 15 bushels per head. The average annual 
exportation of hemp and flax between 1847 and 1850 was not quite 
seven and a half million poods (36 lbs. each). Timber, hides, tallow, 
and wool are the other chief exports. The export of wool, formerly 
very considerable, has fallen off as the supply from Australia has 
increased ; the carelessness of the flockmasters (who labour rather to 
increase the number of their flocks than to improve their breeds), in 
matters relating to the cleansing and sorting of the wool, has tended 
considerably to check export of this article. In some years the 
harvests fail, and instead of exporting corn it is necessary to allow 
the importation of corn free of duty. The government makes ; 
efforts to favour agriculture. It endeavours to extend useful know! 

on the subject to all parts of the empire; many agricultural societies 
have been formed, and schools established, in which everything bear- 
ing on the subject is taught inthe mostsimple manner. In European 
Russia less than 2-10ths of the surface is under corn-culture; in 
France the ratio is nearly 5-10ths. 

Manufactures.—The manufactures of Russia have been chiefl 

debted for their encouragement and progress to the efforts 
etter waste The czars Ivan I. and II. invited artisans and workmen 
rom Germany, the Netherlands, and Italy, and established at Moscow, 
Yaroslav, Smolensk, and Kiew manufactures of woollen cloth, linen, 
arms, &c. But the civil wars before the accession of the house of 
Romanoff, and the interference of Sweden and Poland, which led to 
the desolation of the country, checked the infant manufactures, so that 
in fact nothing was done till the reign of Peter the Great, who in this, 
as in many other respects, was the founder of the prosperity of Russia. 
He gave great encouragement to foreign manufacturers, and founded 
in the first instance great manufactories of arms at Tula, P ; 
and at Sestrabeck, near St. Petersburg; and the great imperial manu- 
factories of woollen and linen at Moscow. At St. Petersburg he 
established manufactories of articles of luxury, such as mirrors, 
expensive glass-wares, rich carpets, silks, cotton, &c. In all the larger 
cities he established at least one manufactory of woollen, linen, and 
metal, so that at his death there were twenty-one great : 
manufactories, and many smaller ones, partly supported at the public 
expense. The chief seat of manufactures is Moscow and its govern 
ment; aud next the governments of Wladimir, Nischnei-Novgorod, — 
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Saratov, and St. Petersburg. In Poland the woollen, linen, and leather 
attained 


great prosperity under Alexander L, and the 
steam i , has been since introduced. 


manufactories 

_ linen of all kinds; tanneries, tallow melting-houses, candle manufac- 
_ tories, soap manufactories, and metal-wares, The central part of the 
empire is the chief theatre of manufacturing industry. Tula alone 
used to be mentioned for its manufactories of all kinds of metal 


manufacture of tobacco and snuff, and beet-root sugar, have greatly 
increased in recent The cultivation of beet-root for the manufac- 
ture of sugar has a _— extension within the last twenty years. 
its of Kiew, Czernigow, Charkow, Kursk, Podolia, 

and Volhynia, there were 307 factories in 1848 yielding 12,800 tons of 
sugar, or about one-fourth of the consumption of the empire. This 
Sphoory Saort duties « ame 1 ar, th ti vot Uhich 
upon colonial sugar, the quantity of which con- 

sumed in Russia amounts annually to only about 35,000 tons. Besides 


greatly 
promoted by the extensive system of inland navigation, hi 
Wepre chee che taterion ot the empire is able to ory hn thre srg 


the White the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Caspian. With the 
of the road from St. Petersburg to Moscow, which is one of 
a lest and best in Europe, and the port-roads, which are kept 


very broken condition. great bulk of Russian produce however 
is conveyed to the or to the depdts on the na le rivers and 
canals on sledges during the long winter. A railway, 400 miles long 
and straight as an arrow, connects St. Petersburg with Moscow. 


Another railroad rans south from Warsaw to the Vienna-Krakow line, 
connects the west of the empire with the Austrian and Prussian 
system. coe ge Ae ee pa in the empire. 

is projected between and Warsaw; and a 
in 1852 to be made from Riga to Dunaburg, to join 


Wi 
The principal trading-ports in Russia are— Riga, Cronstadt, and 
the Baltic; Odessa on the Black Sea; Archa on 
Astrakhan on the Caspian. By these chiefly the 
hemp, oan hides, awe other raw eee of 
exported foreign produce imported. There are however 
— smaller porta of considerable importance in the Baltic and the 
Since war was declared between Russia and the Western 
Powers in 1854, vast quantities of Ruasian produce have been forwarded 
for export by the Vistula, from the Prussian harbours of Memel and 
coe inn Soeeeee ef the: Waaliade of: the Russian coasts by the 
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tier, which was crossed by exports to the value of only 12,423,885 
silver rubles, All the rest of the trade was with European 
The total customs receipts of the empire in 1862 amounted to 31,102,789 
ew a of which 7 per cent. was absorbed by the maintenance 


ports 

fn 1862 amounted to 8655, carrying 790,300 lasta, and the departures 
768,900 laste. Of the arrivals 3627 entered Baltic 

ite Sea ; 3929 the Black Sea; and 272 the ian : 
of them were British ships; 1125 Russian; 1072 Turkish; 660 
Greek; 513 Dutch; 470 Swedish; 453 Sardinian; 383 Austrian; 
_ 380 Prussian; 361 Danish; 291 Mecklenburg; 253 Hanoverian; 186 
French ; and 483 be 


, tallow, hides, wool, 
bristles, timber, metals, &c.; linen, co woollens and cotton, 
candles, soap, coarse woollen cloth, exported to China, &e. ; spirits, 

salt-fish, fruite, honey, &c. The principal im a 
and pre- 
wings, furs, &c.; cattle and horses from Asia, 


&c.; foreign manufactures of silk, wool, cotton, &c.; raw cotton, 
cotton yarn, indigo, cochineal, madder, and dye-woods. 

Revenue—The revenues of Russia, of which we have no recent 
return, amount to about 400,000,000 silver rubles, of which 45,300,097 
silver rubles were derived from the domains of the crown. The debt 
was, in 1853, 788,573,112 silver rubles. 

Army.—The Russian army is composed of regular troops and 
Cossaks, or irregular troops, which perform the service of light 
cavalry. In the regular troops of the grand army the soldier engages 
to serve for 25 years; but in general after 10 to 15 years’ service he is 
put upon the reserve, of which there are two divisions, Before the 
outbreak of the present war, the active troops of the grand army con- 
sisted of 96 regiments of infantry and 64 —— of cavalry, 33 
brigades of horse and foot artillery, 8 battalions of sappers, and 
4 squadrons of mounted engineers. On a war footing, the grand 
army numbers 486,000 men, with 996 guns; the first and second divi- 
sions of reserve number respectively 98,000 men with 192 and 
115,000 men with 280 guns, giving a total force of 699,000 men and 
14683 guns. Besides this force, the regular troops actively employed 
for local purposes in the Caucasus, in Finland, Orenburg, and Siberia, 
number about 198,000 men with 180 guns, over and above a reserve 
of 100,000 men, consisting of veterans and invalided soldiers of the 
infantry and cavalry. The Cossaks afford irregular troops to the num- 
ber of 127,200 men, formed into 33 battalions, with 224 guns. Since 
the war with France and England broke out, the Russian army has 
received large additions from new levies. 

The Navy is divided into the Black Sea division and the Baltic 
division, and consists, according to recent statements of 60 vessels 
carrying 70 to 120 guns; 37 frigates, with 40 to 60 guns each; 70 
corvettes, brigs, and brigantines; and 40 steamers. The fleet is 
manned by 42,000 sailors and 20,000 marines. There are some small- 
armed vessels in the Caspian and the Sea of Okhotsk, not included in 
the numbers just given. 

Education.—The institutions for public education are—I. The public 
schools of all classes under the minister of public instruction. These 
are—1l, the parish schools; 2, district schools; 3, gymnasia; and 
4, the universities, II. The military schools. III. The Ecclesiastical 
schools. IV. Special schools depending on different branches of the 
administration. Each university has three faculties—philosophy, 
jurisprudence, and medicine; and includes within its limits several 

wernments of the empire. The universities are those of St. Peters- 

Moscow, Dorpat, Charkow, Casan, and Kiew. At Odessa there 
are three lyceums. White Russia has 13 gymnasia. Many schools 
have been founded in the Trans-Caucasian provinces. The mili 
schools contain about 18,000 scholars, The ecclesiastical schools of 
the Greek Church are above 400 in number, and contain 60,000 
scholars. The schools of the Roman Catholics, Protestants, &c., are 
about 300, with 8800 scholars. The special schools, under the several 
ministers, are above 1600 in number, and contain about 128,000 
pupils. The government contributes about 10,000,000 rubles annually 
to their support. 

The following table, giving the popular diyisions, area, and popula- 
tion of the empire, is taken from the Baron de Haxthausen’s recent 
work on Russia :— 


Population, 
Divisions. Area in Square Miles, |-—-—-— = 
1846. 1852. 

Great Russia ‘ 328,781 19,220,900 | 20,403,371 
Little Russia . 150,141 11,093,400 | 11,775,865 
New Russia . 96,636 3,070,700 3,259,612 
White Russia =. 70,399 2,767,200 2,937,436 
Western Provinces 47,076 2,704,300 2,870,667 
Baltic Provinces . $6,616 1,659,800 1,761,907 
Northern Provinces 536,226 1,338,300 1,420,629 
Ural Provinces 447,788 10,146,000 | 10,770,181 
Cossak Districts 123,776 1,089,700 1,156,736 
Poland . 49,230 4,857,700 5,156,543 
Finland . e- 135,808 1,412,315 1,499,199 

Total in Europe 2,022,477 59,360,315 | 63,012,146 
Caucasian Provinces 86,578 2,850,000 
Western Siberia . 2,681,147 3,500,000 
Eastern Siberian. 2,122,000 237,000 
American Russia . 371,350 61,000 
Total out of Europe 5,261,075 6,648,000 6,648,000 

Totals 7,283,552 66,008,315 69,660,146 


In respect to race, the Baron gives the following approximations in 
round numbers :— ; 

1, Slavonic races.—Russians, 49,000,000; Poles, 6,500,000; Lithu- 
anians and Lettes, 2,000,000; Bulgarians and Illyrians, 500,000 : total, 
58,000,000. 

2. Other races.—Germans, 650,000; Dacian Romans (Wallachs), 
750,000; Tschudes, 3,400,000 ; Tartars, 2,150,000; Mongols, 250,000; 
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Munshus, 100,000; H perboreans, 200,000; Caucasian tribes, 2,750,000: 
Gresks, 70,000; Jaws, 1,600,000; Gipsies, 30,800; Miscellaneous, 50,000; 
total, 12,000,000, * Nigar 

The Rhowing list — the popular divisions of Russia, with the 

weruments contained em >— . 3 
OM haltie Provinces. —St. Petersburg, Finland, Esthonia, Livonia, and 
Courland. 

Great Reasia,— Moscow, Smolensk, Pskow, Twer, Novgorod, Olonetz, 
A Vol Yaroslay, Costroma, Vladimir, Nischnei-Novgo- 
rod, Tambow, Rissan, Tula, Kaluga, Orel, Kursk, and Voronetz. 

Little Russia. —Kiew, Crernigov, Poltava, and Charkow. ‘ 

South Russia—Ekaterinoslaf, Cherson, Taurida or the Crimea 
with the Mogal Sheree Bessarabia, Don Coasaks, and Saratov. 

Eastern ia.—Astrakhan, Samara, Saratov, Orenburg, Penza, 

imbirsk, Perm, and Viatka. f 
nes Ramia—Wilna, Grodno, roagee tops Mohilev, Minsk, 
Volbynia, Podolia, and the governments of PoLanp. i 

Decent merken eae or Hither Cancasus, Tiflis, Kutais, 
Schemakha, Derbent. [Groroia; Crrcassia; Caucasus; Baku; 

mxnent; Dacwestan ; &c. 
aerial Tebolak, Tomsk, Jenisseisk, Irkutzk, Jakutzk, Okhotzk, 
Kamtchatka, &c. (Srozrta; Kawrouarka ; &e.] . 

Ielands.—In the Aretic seas Nova Zembla. Numerous islands oppo- 
wite the month of the Lena; the Liakhoy Islands, or New Siberia, 
north of 75° N. lat.; St. Lawrence, south of Bhering Strait; the 
Kurile Islands; the Aleutian Islands. 

It ix enid that the Asiatic territories of Russia have been recently 
inereased by the basin of the Awur, which it is alleged was ceded to 
the late emperor Nicholas by the Chinese. 

(Schubert, Das Ruasische Reich ; Schnitzler; Eichwald, Reise in dem 
Caucasus; Erman, Reise durch Nord Asien ; Von Wrangel, Reise lings 
der Nord Kéate von Sibirien, &c.; De Haxthausen, Etudes sur la 
Situation Intériewre, la Vie Nationale, et les Instituti Rurales de la 
Russie, Berlin, 1853; Tengoborski, Commentaries on the Productive 
Forces of Russia, London, 1855; Sir R. I. Murchison, Siluria, 1854; 
Russia in Burope and the Ural Mountains.) 

History.—The history of Russia cannot properly be said to com- 
menece before the middle of the 9th century of the Christian era: 
thongh we obtain occasional glimpses of the various Scythian and 
Slavonian tribes which roamed over its vast territory, little more can 
be ascertained than that it was divided into numerous small inde- 
pendent states, the two principal of which were Kiew and Novgorod. 
About A.v, 850 however a Varagian (probably Danish) freebooter of 
the Baltic, named Rurik, who had been called in by the people of 
Novgorod to defend them against their neighbours, made himself 
master of great part of the country, and founded a dynasty which 
continued to rule unjnterruptedly till a.p. 1598. The reign of St.- 
Visdimir the Great (980-1015) was the era of the conversion of Russia. 
Viadimir himself, who had married Anna, sister of the emperor Basil IL., 
became a Christion according to the Greek Church in 988, and his 
example was speedily followed by his boyars, or nobles, and his subjects. 
At the death of Vladimir, his dominions were divided and disputed 
by his numerous sons; and though Yaroslaf, whose reign was signalised 
by an unsuccessful attack on Constantinople in 1043, reunited them 
for a short time, a second partition took place at his death (1055) ; 
and Russia was devastated for half a century by constant civil wars 
and Polish invasions. The authority of the grand-prince of Kiew 
had been curtailed by the erection of petty sovereignties under the 
different branches of the house of Rurik, till Andrew L, prince of 
Viadimir, or White Russia (1057-75), arrogated to himself the title of 
grand-prince of Russia, while the elder line reigning at Kiew sunk 
into a subordinate rank; and Novgorod, though still retaining the 
forms of princely government, had become in effect a free republic, 
and was the centre of an extensive traffic with both Europe and Asia. 
The annals of this period present only an unceasing succession of 
destructive struggles between the different principalities, and wars with 
Poland. The invasion of the Tartars (1228) produced a momen’ 


unanimity from the sense of common danger. A host of 500,000 men 
under Toushi, the son of Genghis Khan, encountered and overthrew 
the combined forces of the Russian princes on the river Kalka, near 
the Sea of Azof: but though the death of Toushi diverted the victors 
from the immediate completion of their conquest, they returned in 
1286 under his son Batu, laid waste the whole country with fire and 
sword, and took complete px ion of its gover t 

For more than two centuries and a half after this conquest Russia 
continued to be held in abject vassalage by the Tartars of Kapchak, 
whose hordes overspread the eastern and southern provinces, and the 
plains between the Caspian and the Volga, on the banks of which 
river the Golden Horde, or imperial residence of the khans of the race 
of Batu, was fixed ; but the interior of the country. was still left under 
the government of the native princes. The grand-prince of Vladimir 
continued to be considered as the head of the Russian nation, though 
this = oo hee disputed both by arms and by intrigues at the court 
of the , who fomented these dissensions as favourable to the 
stability of their own supremacy. In 1320 the seat of government 
was removed from Vladimir to Moscow. The principality of Kiew 
was finally extinguished (1321) by the Duke of Lithuania, who con- 
quered and annexed it to his own dominions, In the meantimo 


tary | danger alone could produce. 


Novgorod (which in 1276 had joined the Hanseatic league) had acquired — 
very great ives $3 importance. But the remainder of Russia con- 
tinued to be held in hopeless bondage, till the termination of the direct 
line of Batu (1361) by the death of Berdi-Bek Khan, gave rise to 
disputes for the throne of Kapchak, and the dinsons! of Sen rae : 
encouraged the Russians to endeavour to throw off the y: ; 
struggle continued for about a century, till at last Ivan or John 
(1462-1505) succeeded in obliterating the last vestiges of 
With the reign of this prince, who married Sophia, the 


dependence, , 
niece of the 
last Greek emperor, a new epoch commences in the history of Russia, 
He. defeated the Poles and Lithuanians, reduced the Tartars of Casan 
to tribute, and re-united under his authority most of the minor Russian 
principalities; but his capture of Novgorod (1475), and the exactions 
which he levied on the merchants and citizens, gave a death-blow to — 
the commerce of that famous emporium, The embassies of the 
Euro; powers, Germany, Poland, Venice, the Holy See, &., were — 
now first seen at Moscow; and though the character of Ivan is sullied — 
by the cruel despotism of his internal administration, he is’ ae 
entitled to rank as the founder of the Russian empire, the powera 
splendour of which date from him, In the reign of his son, Basil ; 
the Tartars of the Crimea, incited by the Poles, committed fearful — 
ravages throughout Russia in 1510; and in 1520 their khan advanced 
to Moscow, which he spared only on promise of tribute. His successor 
Ivan IV., Vasilovitch, surnamed the Terrible (1533-84), was crowned — 
(1545) by the title of Czar, which he substituted for that of Veliki- 
Knez. The first acts of his reign were the institution of the of 
Strelitzes (archers), the first regular army of Russia; and the 
of jurisprudence by the publication of a regular code of laws named 
Youdebnik; but he was unsuccessful in his efforts to procure (by an 
embassy to Charles V. in 1547) artisans and engineers from ‘ 
for the instruction of his subjects. The tps f adhesion of the 
Don Cossaks (1549) secured to Russia the services of those active and 
warlike auxiliaries. In 1553 the English trade through 
was first opened. Siberia was acquired in 1581, About this: : 
the art of printing, and also several branches. of manufacture, were 
introduced into Russia. The cruelty and ferocity of piping 
with his years: his eldest son perished in 1584 by a blow from the 
hand of his father, and Ivan himself died the same year, Thougha — 
remorseless and sanguinary tyrant, he had raised. the country by his 
energetic policy to a hitherto unexampled pitch of prosperity. With 
his son Feodor, or Theodore, in 1598, the male line of the house of 
Rurik, which had ruled under 56 sovereigns for 736 years, became — 
finally extinct. vhrmoed, whe 
Boris Godoonoff, the brother-in-law and minister of Feodor, was 
placed on the throne, and commenced his reign (1598-1605) by the 
emancipation of the serfs and other salutary measures; but he soon 
degenerated into an arbitrary and cruel tyrant, and at length lost his 
throne and life ina contest with an adventurer who declared himself 
to be the lost Demetrius, brother of Feodor, whose pretensions were 
supported by Poland. The real history of this person has never been — 
satisfactorily ascertained, and many writers consider his claims to haye — 
been well founded ; but after ruling scarcely a year he perished (1606) _ 
in a popular revolt headed by a boyar named Basil Schuiski, who 
thereupon became Czar. But a second false Demetrius speedily started 
up. The Poles and Swedes, who each aspired to seat a prince of their — 
own nation on the throne, invaded the country, and were su) : 
‘by various factions among the nobles; and for seven years (1606- 
Russia became the prey of desolating anarchy and civil war, The 
Swedes occupied Kexholm and Novgorod, and the. Polish prince 
Ladislas, after taking Smolensk, advanced to Moscow, and sent 
Schuiski prisoner to Warsaw (1610). But ihe psceeters of the dis- 
memberment of their country roused the national spirit of the Rus- 
sians; the Poles were driven from Moscow (1613), after a Mara 
battle; and in the following year Michael Romanoff, a descendant by 
females from the house of Rurik, was called to the throne with a — 
unanimity among all orders in the state, which the sense of imminent _ 


The accession of the line of Romanoff gives a new character to the 
history of Russia, which henceforward, from being regarded asa 
barbarous and semi-Asiatic power, begins to assume an. important 
place among European states. The long reign of Michael (1613-45), 
afforded him time for the consolidation of his own power and the 
restoration of his dominions from the depression caused by the late 
calamities, Though compelled by the boyars to re-establish the 
slavery of the peasants, he partially succeeded in redressing the abuses 
which the preceding anarchy had occasioned; and he gave a fresh 
impulse to trade by the conclusion of commercial tre: with 
England (1623) and with France (1629), In the reign of his son 
Alexis in 1667, after a long contest with Poland, the truce of Andrus- 
sow (converted into a permanent peace in 1686) gave to Russia 
Tchernigow, Kiew, and the Ukraine, with the protectorate of the 
Dnieper Cossaks, About the same period internal commotions, and 
a revolt of the Don Cossaks, occasioned considerable trouble to Alexis, — 
The last years of his reign were deyoted to internal improvements 
and the advancement of civilisation. Numerous foreigners, particu- 
larly Scotch and Germans, were attracted to Russia, where they — 
introduced the arts and manufactures of their own countries; and — 


the publication of a revised code of laws gave a settled character to — 
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national nee, Alexis died in 1676, at the age of 47, 
oracd uiaces bs his two wives. The short reign of his 
(1676-82), was remarkable only for the first war 

and the Porte (1678-82), which ended in the final 
cession of Ukraine to Russia; and for the destruction at Moscow of 
all the and muniments of ae who pee rer ey 
took precedence according to military Feodor left no issue, 
Ivan and Peter, both sons of Alexis, but by different 
wives, were placed jointly on the throne, under the guardianship 
+ ochre Ivan, an ambitious pri who aspired to the 
exercise of authority in her own person. The attempts of Sophia 
to exclude Peter from all share in the government brought on a 
revolution (1689) in favour of Peter, who ascended the throne as sole 


this future regenerator of Russia had been cultivated 
ion of a Genevese named Le Fort, who had been his 


first care was the reform of the army, and having suc- 
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Tn 1697 he quitted his dominions, and travelled for nearly two 
England, Holland, acquaint himself with 

i engage artisans and engi for 

the strelitzes, in favour of Sophia, 
corps was abolished at his 
The same year (1698) he 
order of knighthood, that of St. Andrew ; 
the Porte at the peace of Carlowitz (1699) 
the Black Sea. His next aim was to 
and with this view he joined the 
and Poland against Sweden; and 
‘arva (1700) by Charles XIL., 
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causes, in prison. 

after the death of Charles XII. 

in 171 721) by the peace of N t. 
forward the great Northern power in of 

and Peter exchanged the title of Czar for that of Emperor 
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Prccemor Peter Il. (1727-80), 
and remarkable only for the ascendancy, 
Prince Menzikoff, and under Peter LI. of the Dol- 


Russian acting as allies of Austria, 
The tictoriee of Gross Jagersdorff (1757), and of 


of | week 


Kunnersdorff (1759) over Frederick the Great, established the renown 
of Russian arms, and Berlin was taken by them in 1760; while an 
army of observation was maintained from 1758 in Poland, then a prey 
to anarchy and confusion. Elizabeth died Jan. 1762, regretted by her 
subjects, to whom she had endeared herself by the mildness of her 
domestic administration ; and was succeeded by her nephew, Peter IIL, 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp. This prince, after a reign of six months, 
was dethroned (July 1762) by a conspiracy, and died in prison a 

, as is generally supposed by violence. His consort, 
Catherine II., was then called to the throne. 

The accession of this ambitious and unscrupulous princess (1762-96) 
gave a fresh impulse to Russian policy, which from this time assumed 
the steadily aggressive character which it has ever since maintained. 
On the vacancy of the Polish throne, in 1764, a Russian army dictated 
the election of Stanislaus Poniatowski; and the complaints of the 
Porte, at the continued occupation of the country by Russian troops, 
led to a Turkish war (1768-74), in which the Russian arms were 
triumphant. A Russian fleet appeared for the first time (1770) in the 
Mediterranean, and destroyed the Turkish navy at Tchesmé ; the land 
forces subdued Crim-Tartary, Moldavia, and Wallachia. The Danube 
was crossed for the first time in 1773; and the losses of the Porte 
compelled her, by the treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774), to acknow- 
ledge the Crim-Tartars independent, and to cede to Russia an extensive 
tract of territory. In the meantime the first partition of Poland 
(1772) had taken place, which gave Polotsk and Mohilew to Russia; 
and the revolt of the Cossak Pugatchef, who personated 
Peter IIL, was quelled by his capture and death in 1775. The internal 
administration was placed on a new footing by the division of the 
empire (1776) into 43 governments (there are now 49) with separate 
jurisdictions, and by the gradual promulgation (1775-83) of a new 
eode of laws. In the meantime the chains of Poland were daily 
rivetted tighter; and the opposition of England to the avowed project 
of erecting a new Greek empire at Constantinople, on the ruins of the 
Turkish power, is generally to have given rise to the famous 
Armed Neutrality (1780), in which all the northern powers combined 
with Russia to resist the right of maritime search claimed by Great 
Britain. Crim- was seized (1783) and incorporated with 
Russia ; but this encroachment, though the Porte was compelled at 
the time to acquiesce, led eventually to the second Turkish war 

1787-92), memorable for the sanguinary triumphs of Potemkin and 
warrow. Choczim, Oczakow, Bender, and Ismail were successively 
taken with fearful slaughter; and the peace of Jassy (1792) established 
the Dniester as the boundary of Turkey and Russia. The outbreak of 
the French revolution produced a change in the disposition of Russia 
towards ~~ with whom an alliance and a commercial treaty 
were concl in 1793 ; but no active part was taken against France, 
as the attention of the empress was directed towards Poland, by the 
second partition of which (1793) Russia gained Podolia and the 
Ukraine, with half of Lithuania and Volhynia. Warsaw was garri- 
soned the Russians, but a fierce struggle ensued (1794) on the 
general revolt of the Poles under Kosciusko and Madalinski ; till the 
storm of by Suwarrow, in which 20,000 Poles were slaughtered, 
finally crushed all resistance; and the third and last partition of the 
kingdom took place the next year, by which the nationality of Poland 
was inguished, while Russia gained Courland with the rest of 
Lithuania and Volhynia, in addition to her former acquisitions. 

Catherine II. died the year after the accomplishment of this favourite 
object of her policy, and was succeeded by her son Paul (1796-1801). 
He joined (1798) the second grand coalition against France; in 
—— of which the Russian auxiliaries, under Suwarrow and 

orsakow, were engaged in Italy and Switzerland in the memorable 
campaign of 1799; but Paul soon abandoned his allies, concluded 
peace with Bonaparte (then first consul), and, in 1800, put himself at 
the head of the Convention of the North, a union of the northern 
states, on the principle of the armed neutrality, against the British 
maritime supremacy. A war with England was impending, when 
Paul was murdered in his palace (1801) by a band of conspirators. 

His son and successor Alexander (1801-25) immediately effected a 
pacification with England, and disbanded a force which his father had 
assembled at Orenberg, with the wild design of marching overland to 
India. The relations with France continued peaceful till 1805; but 
Alexander refused to acknowledge Napoleon as emperor, and, joining 
the Austrian alliance against him, was personally present at the defeat 
of Austerlitz. In 1806 the renewed alliance of the Porte with France 
was made the pretext of a new Turkish war (1806-12), and Moldavia 
and Wallachia were occupied; but the successive victories of Eylau 
and Friedland gained by the French (1807), led to the famous con- 
ferences between Alexander and Napoleon, the result of which was 
the peace of Tilsit. Russia joined the ‘Continental System’ of 
Napoleon, and became an ally of France ; declaring war (1808) against 
England and Sweden, the latter of whom was forced to cede, by the 


|--- of Frederiksham (1809), all Finland, East Bothnia, and Aland. 


war with the Porte was resumed with fresh vigour in 1810-11-12 ; 
but the injury which the ‘Continental System’ inflicted on Russian 
commerce was becoming insupportable, and the refusal of Alexander 
to enforce it led to a rupture with France (1812), Alliances were now 


formed abe ye and Sweden, and the peace of Bucharest with 
the Porte the Russian frontier to the Proth. In the autumn 
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ef 1812, Napoleon invaded Russia with 500,000 men, defeated 
Kutusoff at Borodino, and advanced to Moscow ; but the country was 
everywhere laid waste, and the conflagration of the capital itself by 
the governor Rostopchin compelled the French to retreat in the midst 
of a winter of unexampled rigour, pursued by the Russians: nine- 
tenths of their vast host either perished or were taken prisoners. A 
powerful Russian force continued to take part in the campaigns of 
1813-14 against France, and Alexander entered Paris in triumph. By 
the congress of Vienna (1815), Warsaw and a large territory, under 
the name of the kingdom of Poland, were annexed to the crown of 
Russia, but with a separate administration and free press. A desultory 
war with Persia (1804-13) had been concluded by the peace of Goolistan, 
Persia ceding most of her Caucasian provinces, and giving up her 
claims on Georgia. ; 

The military power and political influence of Russia were now 
almost ount on the continent; and after the final downfal of 
Napoleon, in 1815, she became the head of the * Holy Alliance, 
entered into by herself, Austria, Prussia, and France, for the sup- 
pression of revolutionary principles. The remainder of the reign of 
Alexander was peaceful, and occupied chiefly in reforms of the internal 
government. In one of these tours of inspection Alexander died at 
‘Taganrog, on the Don, aged 48 (Dec. 1825); and was succeeded by his 
brother Nicholas, the third son of Paul, the second brother, Constan- 
tine, having previously renounced the succession. This change in the 
succession occasioned some military tumults, which were not quelled 
without bloodshed. In 1826 a dispute respecting boundaries led to a 
fresh war with Persia, which continued till 1828, when the progress of 
the Russians compelled Persia to give up Erivan and the country as 
far as the Araxes, as the price of the peace of Turkmanchai. The 
Greek revolutionary war was now raging, and the treaty of London 
was signed (July 1827) by Russia, France, and England, for the settle- 
ment of the question; but the refusal of the Porte to accede to the 
terms dictated to her produced the destruction of the Turkish fleet 
by the allied squadrons at Navarino; and in 1828 a Russian army in- 
vaded Turkey, and though repulsed from before Shumla in the first 
campaign, succeeded in crossing the Balkan (1829), and occupied 
Adrianople, where a treaty was concluded, by which Russia acquired 
numerous frontier fortresses on the Black Sea, and the protectorate of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. A general insurrection of the Poles (Nov. 
1830), who were goaded by the tyranny of their viceroy the grand-duke 
Constantine, and by repeated infractions of their constitution, was 
crushed, after a campaign of frightful devastation and bloodshed, by 
the capture of Warsaw, Sept. 1831: many thousand Poles of all ranks 
were sent to Siberia; the kingdom was incorporated with Russia, and 
has ever since been governed as a conquered province. The relations 
with the Porte assumed a new form in 1833, from the application of 
the sultan for aid to check the advance of the rebel pasha of Egypt: 
an auxiliary force was sent to Constantinople, and terms imposed on 
the pasha; but this service was repaid by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 
binding the Porte to have recourse to no other power for assistance, 
and to close the Dardanelles against all foreign ships of war. These 
proceedings excited in England a strong popular feeling of hostility 
towards Russia, which was further augmented by the seizure in 1836 
of a British merchantman on the coast of Circassia, where a fierce 
guerilla warfare with the natives had been for some years carried on, 
the Russians claiming the country as ceded to them by the peace of 
Adrianople. The march against Herat (1838) of a Persian army, 
directed by Russian officers, viewed as preliminary to the invasion of 
the Anglo-Indian empire, brought the conflicting relations apparently 
to the verge of a rupture: but the apprehensions of the English 
cabinet were tranquillised by the repulse of the Persians, and the 
subsequent conquest of Afghanistan by an army from India; and the 
Russian schemes of disement in this quarter received a further 
check from the failure of a formidable expedition directed (1840) 
against the predatory Uzbek state of Khiva. 

Russia was now actively but secretly employed in consolidating her 
power, fortifying her ports, and strengthening her frontier fortresses, 
She became also the protectress of the continental monarchies against 
the efforts for constitutional determin made by their subjects. In 
1846 a slight attempt at revolution in fayour of the independence of 
Poland was made at Cracow, which had been formed into a free 
republic in the treaties of 1815, under the sanction of all the allied 
powers. On February 22nd a Russian army took possession of 
Cracow, and in November a joint decree of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia revoked and annulled the articles of the treaty, and Cracow 
wag made over to Austria, Soon afterwards the Russian portion of 
Poland, to which a sort of nationality had been promised, was incor- 
Mgr with the Russian empire, and formed into a Russian province, 

n 1847 Russia, in conjunction with Austria and Prussia, addressed 
a note to Switzerland, stating that they abstained from intervention 
only on condition of the Swiss adhering to the compact of 1815; that 
ia, not altering or in any way liberalising their domestic institutions ; 
the vorort protested against any foreign interference, proceeded in 
their own course, and the only measures taken were by Austria in 
some vexatious restrictions on commerce and intercourse. 

_ In 1848 the German revolutionary struggle was going on, and the 
insurrection against Austria commenced in Hungary. Unsuccessful 
in repressing this great national movement, Austria called in the 
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assistance of Russia, which was readily granted. Early in 1849 
army was marched into Hungary; on June 23 the battle of Eperies 
was fought, on July 23 that of Miskolcez, and on July 31 that of — 
Segesvar, and in all the Russians were the conquerors ; on August 31 
the Hungarian army under Gérgey, 25,000 strong, surrendered them- 
selves to the Russians at Vilagos, near Groswardein. Inthe meantime 
the Turks had been protesting against the violation of their territory 
by the marching of Russian troops through Turkish Transylyania. 
On the loss of the Hungarian cause many of the leaders had fled to 
Turkey, and their expulsion was demanded by Austria, seconded by — 
Russia; and on compliance being refused, the Russian minister sus- 
pended all diplomatic intercourse with the Porte. Upon this the 
British fleet entered the Dardanelles and diplomatic relations were 
resumed on the refugees being located at Kutayeh. 

In 1851 considerable progress was made in the construction of rail- 
roads, and that between St. Petersburg and Moscow was 0} for 
traffic. In 1852 the emperor Nicholas visited Vienna and Potsdam ; 
and entered into an agreement as to the succession to the Danish 
crown. ' 

The possession of the Holy Places at Jerusalem, which were the 
temple, the sepulchre, and perhaps some others, had long been matters 
of contention between the monks of the Latin and Greek Churches in 
that city. A recent dispute had sprung up relative to the right of 
repairing the temple. The Turkish government had endeavoured to 
settle it by repairing it themselves, but this gave satisfaction to neither 
party. The defence of the Latins was undertaken by France, who 
obtained a firman from the Porte which was thought objectionable by 
Russia, who of course protected the Greeks, On Fe 28, 1853, 
Prince Menzikoff arrived on a special mission at Constantinople; on 
March 16, in an interview with the Sultan, he announced the Gissatis- 
faction of the emperor with the measures taken as to the Holy Places, 
demanded an arrangement that should remove these causes of com- 
plaint, and that a guarantee should be given for the future. Ina 


second note (of April 19) such a guarantee was demanded as would 


best secure the integrity of the Greek faith throughout the Turkish 
empire. The Porte endeavoured to satisfy these demands I a ro 
to issue firmans securing the religious rights of the Greek istians ; 
but on May 5 Prince Menzikoff informed the ministers that the firmans 
would not satisfy him, and demanded an immediate decision. The 
Turkish ministry asked for time to consider of so important a matter; 
but Menzikoff on May 18 replied that he saw, from the desire of post- 
ponement, that his efforts to secure a pacific decision were vain, and 
therefore considered his mission terminated; that, as the Porte 
refused to give the required guarantee for the support of the orthodox 
Greek-Russian faith, nothing remained but for Russia to take the 
necessary guarantees by force. The next day the Turkish ministry 
replied to this note. They stated that their government had made no 
change; that with regard to the Holy Places, the dispute was not with 
it, but between France and Russia only; that however they would grant 
permission to Russia to build a church and an hospital in J ia 
and that a solemn decree should be issued confirming the privileges of 
the Greek clergy. These compliances were ineffectual. On May 21 
Menzikoff rejected them, and quitted Constantinople. On the 

the Porte addressed a memorandum to the ministers of Great Britain, 
France, Austria, and Prussia, detailing the state of the affairs. On the 
31st a note from the Emperor of Russia granted a delay of eight di 

to the Porte for re-consideration of his demands, but approved of the 
conduct of his ambassador, as he considered the conduct of the Porte 
to be a personal offence. The reply to this was, that the demands 
were wholly inconsistent with the independence of the state, and would 
not be complied with, On the 26th the Russian manifesto against 
Turkey was issued, and on July 2 Russian troops entered Wallachia. 

In the meantime the English and French ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople had protested and remonstrated against the claims of Russia; 
the resolution of England having been much strengthened by an 
invidious proposition made by the emperor Nicholas to the ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg for apportioning Turkey—he tal Constan- 
tinople provisionally only, and England taking Egypt. On the appear- 
ance of a commencement of hostilities, the British fleet wassummoned — 
to the Dardanelles, and that of the French ack followed. | 

In September 1853 war was formally declared by the Porte against 
Russia, and on the 1st of October an appeal for material support was 
made by Turkey to France and England. On the 27th of October the 
Turks crossed the Danube opposite Widdin, and with greater force on 
the 3rd of November. Whenever the Russians attacked them, the 
Turks maintained their position with obstinate courage. 

On the 80th of November the Turkish fleet was destroyed in the 
harbour of Sinope by the Russian fleet from Sebastopol. The narrative 
of that destruction was so full of horrible circumstances, presenting 
the character of rather a cruel massacre than an equal battle, that the 
indignation of England was fairly roused. The combined fleets of 
Great Britain and France entered the Black Sea on the 3rd of December, 
on the demand of the Porte to the ambassadors. The Russian fleet 
— to the shelter of Sebastopol, from which it never again 
stirred, 

We cannot go into the details of the war with the minuteness of a. 
history ; it will be sufficient to mention the more striking events. On 
the 22nd of April the allied fleets bombarded Odessa; the Russians laid 
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"Aland islands in the Baltic were taken 
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watched and threatened. On the 
the allied armies landed in the 
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retreat ; Sebastopol was then begun 
the southern side ; repeated conflicts have taken place, the most 
was that called the battle of Inkermann on November 5, 1854, 
which ended in the of the Russians. 
emperor is an absolute monarch. Several 
classes of the inbabitants enjoy certain pri i iti 


other 
who abolish them just as he granted them. No one has of right 
on ge such as he obtains by filling a civil or military office. 
7 ta of Russia are divided into the following classes :—the 
, the nobility, and peasants, 
regular clergy, and the 


her preferments of the ch are held 
 * secular clergy (the members of which 


The children of the clergy generall, 
satan of thels: penenta ) mnes.of thems enter the civ) 


gy | may enter the service of 
th Russia. noble cannot be judged 
condition, and sentence 

into execution without having been 
the senate and confirmed by the emperor 
exempt from corporal punishment. The nobility 
of manufacture and in commerce, but in 


ees vey e taxes attached to it. All the minerals found on 
estates are their povperty, and they are the almost exclusive 
1 Russian subjects, except those em- 
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service. The children of the nobles are hereditary honorary 
citizens. op a tec yas of order are forfeited either in conse- 
quence of a sentence, or by engaging in some mean trade, 


guild pay an annual tax of 4 


Both the first second classes enjoy an exemption Sromy 
_ eapitation- military conscription, and corporal punishment. ey 
Ei rete xtshes ui tonlk, GHGUGE’ te, troantectoriad The 
of the third guild an annual tax of 10/, and are 
dealers and small Nobles may enter one of 

these three guilds. 


eee menaie tending in Duis send ey Bo moe ae 
merchants, They may acquire real property in places 


; paying an annual licence of 11, to 31., may engage in 
eonal Ue ot ra trade, and have workshops with eight workmen, 


and by doubling the price of their licence 16 workmen. If they wish 


to increase that number they must pass into the third guild of 
merchants. The burghers are not exempted from the capitation-tax, 
military conscription, or corporal punishment, 

The peasants constitute the lowest class of the inhabitants of 
Russia, They pay the capitation-tax and are subject to military 
conscription. Beside their agricultural pursuits, they are allowed to 
engage in handicrafts and some minor trades. By purchasing licences 
they may engage in any kind of commerce, even that which is carried 
on by merchants of the first guild, but they do not enjoy the personal 
privileges of the merchants. They are divided into crown peasants, 
those of appanage estates, serfs of landowners, and free cultivators of 
land ; the number of these last is however very small. 

The crown ts are those who live on the estates belonging to 
the crown. ey pay, besides the capitation-tax, a rent for their 
grounds. Many villages are obliged to maintain post-horses for the 
government couriers and private travellers. The crown peasants elect 
some of their authorities. Each commune (500 male individuals 
constitute a commune), elects every two years its chief, called head. 
Each commune also sends a deputy for the election of assessors who 
judge in causes arising among themselves, or between them and other 
classes. These assessors may be chosen from among the peasants 
themselves or other classes. Causes between crown peasants them- 
selves are decided by the judge of the district with the above-mentioned 
assessors; but when other parties are concerned, the causes are 
decided by the same judge with an assessor of the peasants and 
another of the nobles. The crown peasants may pass into the class 
of burghers and merchants. 

Recent official statements quoted in the ‘Gothic Almanac’ for 1855, 
give the area of the crown domains of Russia at the end of 1850 at 
80,393,601 dessjatines or 340,000 square miles, or 140,000 square 
miles more than the area of France. The population of the crown 
domain in 1851 amounted to 18,975,416, of whom 16,005,294 (7,825,154 
males, 8,180,140 females) were crown peasants. The capitation, excise, 
and administrative taxes, together with contributions of various kinds, 
and rent and forest produce, raised the receipts from the imperial 
Vn throughout the empire to 45,300,097 silver rubles in 

Many estates peopled with crown peasants have been ceded to par- 
ticular individuals on condition of establishing manufactories. These 
peasants work in manufactories on certain fixed terms. The owners 
of the manufactories pay all taxes due from these peasants, who are 
likewise exempted from military conscription. 

The landowner's peasants, or serfs, are complete slaves. Their 
master can inflict on them such punishment as he chooses, but he is 
not permitted to kill, to starve to death, or to maim his serf. A serf 
cannot contract marriage without the permission of the master. The 

ial serf cannot be sold without the ground to which he is 
attached, but the domestic serf may be sold like any other chattel. 
A ukase of 1808 however prohibits the sale of serfs at fairs or by 
auction, or as substitutes for recruits. An accusation of a serf agains 
his master, ex in cases of high treason, is not admitted, and he 
who proffers such a charge is liable to punishment. 

The free peasants, a class whose existence began under the emperor 
Alexander, are subject to the capitation-tax and military conscription, 
but they are free in all other res 

A great number of German colonists have settled in Russia at 
different times. They are exempt from all taxes for ten years after 
their settling, and from military conscription entirely. 

Administration.—The baie ay authority is the council of the 
x mag presided over either by the emperor or by a member spe- 
cially appointed. It is divided into four departments: legislative, 
military (which comprises also the navy), civil and ecclesiastical, and 
financial. Each of these departments has a secretary of state, and 


turing | they deliberate either separately, or together, which is called the 


general assembly of the council. The affairs which are decided by a 
majority of votes, are submitted to the approbation of the emperor. 
he Directing Senate, established by Peter the Great, is the supreme 
tribunal for all judicial cases. Its authority is limited only by that of 
the monarch. It is presided over by the emperor in person. The 
ukases of the senate are binding like those of the emperor, who alone 
ean prevent their execution. The senate is divided into eight depart- 
ments, of which the first Le mes ag the general affairs of the 
country ; the second, third, and fourth try civil cases; and the fifth, 
criminal cases: these are all at St.Petersburg. The sixth, which-also 
tries criminal cases, and the seventh and eighth, which try civil cases, 
are at Moscow. Each of these departments has a number of govern- 
ments or provinces, from the courts of which it hears appeals, Judg- 
ment i given by a majority of votes, which must consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number, or of the number present. In case the required 
j cannot be obtained, the cause is decided in the general 
assembly of the senate, where all the departments vote together. 
Causes are not publicly argued before the senate or before any other 
Russian tribunal. A statement of the case of each party is made by 
the secretary, and communicated to the party, who signs it as correct. 
These statements are then read to the court, which pronounces judg- 
ment. In the Polish provinces causes were publicly argued by 
advocates, but these laws have been abolished and those of Russia 
introduced. “5 
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The synod officially called, the most holy directing 

is the supreme administrative and udicial court for all eccle- 

merely affairs of the Greek religion. Ita decisions are subject to the 
control of the emperor as head of the Church. 4 

The administration of the country is conducted by the following 
ministries ;—Ministry of the imperial household; foreign affairs ; 
interior affairs; war; marine ; national education, to which is attached 
the administration of the ecclesiastical affairs of those sects which do 
not belong to the Russian Church ; finance ; justice ; board of control, 
which audits the accounts of all moneys expended for the public 
service ; post office ; and direction of land and water communications. 

The governments or provinces are organised in the following 
manner:—The head of the administration of a province is the civil 
governor, to whose department belong all the affairs of the province 
except judicial cases, There is also a military governor, who fre- 

mently has more than one province under his jurisdiction, to whom 
al civil and administrative affairs are referred. as 

The tribunals or courts of appeal try civil and criminal cases, and 
the members of them are elected by the nobles. The conscientious 
tribunal is composed of a chairman and two assessors elected from the 
nobles, two assessors from the merchants, and two from the peasants. 
This court bears those criminal cases where the crime was committed 
more from a concurrence of unfortunate circumstances than from 
malice. The jurisdiction of the court does not however apply to cases 
of offence against the imperial person, high treason, murder, theft, 
and robbery. There are a medical board, a board of public charities, 
and a council called the tutelage of the nobles (which is trustee of all 
minors of that class) in each government. 

The towns have their separate jurisdiction, composed of the burgo- 
master and ratmans, councilmen, who are elected from the merchants 
and burghers of the town. One of the most mischievous defects in 
the Russian administration of justice and police is the insufficient pay 
of magistrates, of whom the highest, namely, a senator, receives 160/, 
a-year. Bribery is the universal plague of the Russian administration. 

Lews—In 1497, Ivan IIL. made an order for collecting into one 
body the existing customs and ordinances, and rendering the collec- 
tion complete by the necessary additions. By order of Ivan the 
Terrible, this code was (1550) revised and completed under the name 
of Sudebnik, or judgment-book. The Czar Alexey Michaelovich gave 
orders (1640) for composing a general code of laws under the name of 
Ulogenie (Regulation). It consists of 25 chapters, and still forms the 
basis of the Russian law. Since that time the Russian legislation has 
been continued by Ukases, that is, ordinances issued either in the name 
of the monarch himeelf, or of the senate; and their number from the 
25th January, 1649, to the demise of the emperor Alexander I. was 
30,920. 

Immediately after his accession, the late emperor Nicholas declared 
that a systematically arranged collection of the existing laws and 
ordinances should become the basis of legislation. A collection of all 
Yhe laws and ordinances from 1649 till the death of the emperor 
Alexander L (December 1, 1825), was published in 48 volumes, 4to, 
1827-30. It was followed in 1832-33 by a collection of the ordinances 
of the emperor Nicholas, from his accession to 1832, in 8 vols, 4to, 
and ie still continued. From the collections just named was extracted 
the Svod Zakonow (corpus juris), which was published 1826-33, 15 vols., 
and is the general law of the empire. 

RUSTSCHOUK, a fortified town in Bulgaria, capital of an eyalet in 
Euro Turkey, is situated near the right bank of the Danube, 
about 40 feet above the level of the river, 40 miles S. from Bukharest, 
and has a population variously estimated at from 20,000 to 40,000, 
The Danube opposite Rustschuk is nearly two miles wide, but its 
surface is broken by a number of islets and shallows, and the 
banks are low. From a distance Rustschuk has an agreeable appear- 
snce, with its white chimneys and graceful minarets rising up from 
among the foliage of extensive orchards. This impression however is 
removed by a view of the interior, which presents dirty ill-paved 
streets, flanked by low wooden houses, most of which stand in little 
courts or Leer The Pasha’s konak, or palace, and the mosques, 
are the only buildings worth notice. The town has baths, a bazaar, 
and about $000 houses; it has also some trade with Vienna in cloth, 
indigo, corn, wine, &c. A harbour for river craft is formed below the 
town by a small recess of the river, which is sheltered towards the 
north-east by a cape crowned by a bastioned citadel. Rustschuk is 
commanded —s to the south-west, on which five detached 
bastioned works have been recently thrown up. The town 
iteelf is surrounded by an earthen rampart, which presents eight 
bastioned fronta, revetted half-way up wit yetecnty and surrounded 
by a moat and counterscarp. The front towards the river is irregu- 
larly fortified. The Russians took Rustechuk after enormous losses of 
men in 1811; it opened its gates to them in the invasion of 1828, The 
fortified enceinte of Rustechuk measures four miles. On the left or 
Wallachian bank of the Danube, opposite to Rustschuk, is Giurgevo, 
which was originally the fortified téte-de-pont to Rustschuk. Its 


, or, as it is 


defences were in carrying out the treaty of Adrianople, but 
have been recently repaired. Af docuaie the two ori aan A 
tall clock-tower stands in the principal square. One of the islands in 


the Danube is fortified. A pentagonal fort built with stone defends 


the harbour, Beyond this fort the town of Giurgevo is built; its 


enceinte presents a semicircle towards Wallachia. Giurgevo trades 
with Austria in the produce of the country, and has about 7000 
inhabitants. In the wars between Russia and Turkey, Giurgevo has 
been frequently the scene of hard fighting between the two nations. 
The Russians took it in 1711, and completely defeated the Turks in 
the vicinity the same year; they took it again in 1810. The Russians — 
occupied Giurgevo in 1854, and were defeated by the Turks under its 
walls on July 7 of that year. : = 4 
RUTHERGLEN. [LanaRKsHIRe.] tah 
RUTHIN, Denbighshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in — 
58° 7’ N. lat., 3° 18’ W. long., distant 8 miles 8,E. from Denbigh, and — 
195 miles N.W. by W. from London. The — of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Ruthin in 1851 was 8373, The borough is governed 
by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and is 
contributory to the borough of Denbigh in returning one member to — 
the Imperial Parliament. The living is a wardenship, with a rectory — 
annexed, in the archdeaconry of Merioneth and diocese of a 
Ruthin Poor-Law Union contains 21 parishes and townships, with an — 
area of 92,858 acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,853. ;. 
Ruthin is situated on the summit and slope of a considerable hill, at 
the foot of which flows the Clwyd. The town appears to have grown 
up gradually around the castle, which was built by Roger Gray, to 
whee Edward I. granted nearly the whole of the vale of Clwyd. ‘The ; 
castle stood on the western slope of the hill towards the river. General — 


has been erected on the site of the ancient castle, by Frederick 
West, Esq., M.P. for the Denbighshire boroughs. The round towers 
of the ancient castle remain. The town is lighted with gas, 
summit of the hill is occupied by the market-place, to which 
principal streets lead. The county-hall or court-house is the finest — 
building for judicial purposes in North Wales. The county prison is — 
well built. The church is the choir of the conventual church of a — 
community of Bonhommes (suppressed in 1310), and afterwards — 


The 
for the county are held at Ruthin: the quarter sessions are held 
alternately at Ruthin and Denbigh. A county court is held. bs 
RUTLANDSHIRE, an inland county of England, is bounded N. 
and N.E, by Lincolnshire, §.E. and 8. by Northamptonshire, and W.. 
by Leicestershire; and lies between 51° 31’ and 52° 46’ N. lat., 0° 23” 
and 0° 49’ W. long. Its greatest length from north-east to south-west 
is nearly 20 miles; its greatest breadth at right angles to the length 
is 16 miles. The area is 150 square miles, or 95,805 statue acres: 
the population in 1841 was 21,302; in 1851 it was 22,983, In area 
and ree nar of population, it is far below the rest of the English 
counties, : 
Surface, Geology, Hydrography, and Communications.—The north- 
eastern part of the at consists of a somewhat elevated plain or 
table-land, skirted on the southern side by the valley of the Wash, 
which opens on the west into the more expanded vale of Catmoss, — 
The rest of the county consists of valleys whose general direction is 
east and west, divided from each other by narrow ranges of low hills, — 
There are no very elevated points in the county; Manton, between 
Oakham and Uppingham, is said to be the highest, . oak. 
The county is included in the district occupied by the lower forma- 
tions of the oolitic series, The t oolite forms the north-eastern 
table-land above mentioned, and occupies also the higher on 
the southern side of the county from Stamford to within two miles 
of Uppingham; the prevailing rock is a close ed buff limestone 
clouded with blue. The remainder of the county is occupied by the — 
red or reddish-brown ferruginous sands which separate the great 
oolite from the subjacent lias. These are covered in many places, 
especially near their junction with the lias, which takes place — on 
the north-western border of the county, by vast accum of 
transported blocks of gravel. There are quarries of good spar > 
stone at Ketton, between Stamford and Uppingham, just on the bo ‘ 
of the district occupied by the great oolite. + 3 Teta 
Rutlandshire belongs chiefly to the basin of the Wash, The Welland, — 
one of the rivers flo into the estuary of the Wash, skirts the 
county between Rockingham and Stamford, separating it throughout — 
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This river is not navigable above Stamford, 


where it the county er. The Wash rises just within the 
Perde of Latessteabiee ond lows eastward through Papen into 
Lincolnshire, where it joins the Welland below Stamford. The 


Chater also rises in Leicestershire, and flows parallel to the Wash : it 
a above Stamford. The Zye brook bounds the 
west, and joins the Welland below i . 
The tr hau eel Soar, a feeder of the Trent, rises in 
Rutlandshire near and flows northward into Leicestershire, 
ore ble clears ict in the north-west of the county, which is thus 
basin of the Humber. 
Oakham Canal is a prolongation of the Melton Mowbray naviga- 
in Leicestershire to Oakham. It follows 
through the vale of Catmoss, and has a total 


B 


_ @ circuitous course, 
Son ted 5 miles of which about six and a half miles are in Rut- 


roads are, the coach road from London to Melton 


from west to east, passing through Uppingham, and fol- 
the valley of the Welland; and two roads run from Oakham 
Great North road—one at Stamford, the other at Stretton 
and Grantham. 
and Peterboro railway on leaving Stamford passes 

Luffenham, , Oakham, Ashwell in this 
section of the Great Northern railway between Peter- 
es et re eee Aaenahion beeen 


and Agriculture.—The climate differs in no perceptible 

7 of the surrounding counties of Leicester, Northampton, 

. negra iggy Be gars ed og heey pcr 

& grazing county. attention is paid to rearing 
animals, both oxen and The face of the country 

diversified, affording good sites for country-seats, eats, and 

The best pastures are on the lias clay, which, with 

and magnesian li me, forms the prin- 

the county. Some low meadows subject to be flooded lie 

rivers Welland Wash, and Chater. Short-horns are the 

ose who pay particular attention to their 

mently met with, such as North Devon, 

The mileh-cows are chiefly 

is made in the west of the county, espe- 

Leighfield Forest and the plain of Catmoss. 
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present magnificent residence. The building is in the 

The centre of the north front is 196 feet long, and con- 
we colonnade of 32 columns on each side, with the offices. 
Exton park, the residence of the Earl of Gainsborough, is 
about two miles east of Burley Park. The mansion is built in the 
Tudor Exton Park abounds in the finest specimens of oak, ash, 
beech, and elm trees, 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—The divisions of the county are as follows: 
—Alstoe Hundred, north; East Hundred, east; Martinsley Hundred, 
central; Oakham Soke, west; Wrandyke Hundred, south and south- 

only two market 

The following 


lishment for the manufacture of rugs, white leather, parchment, 
“ahabites population 408, 
. by N. from Uppingham, near the left bank of the 


there are a chapel for Baptists and a Free school. Peay, by 


pectable appearan 
& fine gothic edifice. There are National schools. R, W. 


ere 


Baker, Esq., introduced here the system of allotments of land for 
cultivation in small patches; founded the County Friendly Society ; 
instituted prize-ploughing matches; and in other modes promoted the 
w The ‘ Cottesmore Hunt’ has a pack of about 70 fox- 
ounds, and a stud of horses of considerable value. Empingham, 
population 938, about 64 miles E. from Oakham, contains a handsome 
cruciform church, of Norman and early English character; in it is a 
fine window filled with ancient painted glass, exhibiting numerous 
armorial bearings. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there 
is an Endowed National school. Zzton, population 832, about 5 miles 
E.N.E. from Oakham, has a handsome gothic church, with a tower 
and spire. Schools for girls and infants are supported by the Countess 
of Gainsborough; there is also a Free school for boys. Greetham, 
population 713, about 6 miles E.N.E. from Oakham, a long straggling 
vllags, possesses an ancient parish church with a tower and spire; 
also National and Infant schools. Forster's charity, founded in 1692, 
for the instruction of children in Greetham and several neighbouring 
parishes, produces above 400/. a year. Ketton, population 1138, a well- 
built village, 9 miles E. by N. from Uppingham, stands in a valley on 
the left bank of the river Welland. The church is cruciform, with a 
tower rising from the intersection, surmounted with a spire 180 feet 
high. Parts of the west front are Norman. Quarries of good free- 
stone for ag are in the vicinity. Langham, population 629, 
about 2 miles N.W, from Oakham, has an ancient church, with a tower 
and spire, erected about 1235; cha; for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists ; a British school and a Free school. Liddington, or Lyd- 
dington, pope 604, a long straggling village, once a market-town, 
24 miles m Uppingham, has a parish church, a chapel for Wesleyan 
ethodists, a Free school, and an hospital, called Jesus Hospital, 
founded in 1600 by Lord Burghley for a warden, 12 brethren, and 
2 nurses. Lujfenham, North, population 442, about 7 miles E.N.E. 
from Uppingham, has a handsome gothic church, with a tower and 
spire; and a Free school. Lujfenham, South, population 487, about 
6 miles E, by N. from Uppingham, possesses an ancient gothic church, 
with parts of Norman character. the village are National schools, 
Market Overton, population 498, near the north border of the county, 
6 miles N. from Oakham, formerly possessed a market. The parish 
church is a neat early English structure, with a tower. Ryhall, 
ulation 1075, a rmee 285 labourers on the works of the Great 
orthern railway, situated 3 miles N. by E. from Stamford, is a village 
of considerable size, It contains a handsome church, with a tower 
and spire; National schools; a large corn-mill; and an establishment 
for the manufacture of agricultural implements. Whissendine, popu- 
lation 795, about 4 miles N,N.W. from Oakham, a handsome 
church, with a square tower; chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists; and a Free school. Malting is carried on. 

Diwisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—The county is in 
the archdeaconry of Northampton and diocese of Peterborough. It 
is included in the Midland Circuit; the assizes and q ns 
are held at Oakham, where is the county jail. County courts are 
held at Oakham and Uppingham; which aré also the seats of Poor- 
Law Unions, The county returns two members to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

History and Antiquities.—This county appears to have been included 
in the country of the Coritani; and upon the Roman conquest of 
Britain it was included in the province of Flavia Cwsariensis. 
Roman road (Ermine-street) crossed the eastern side of the county in 
the line of the present North road. Some remains of a Roman station 
are near Great Casterton. 

Under the Saxons this county was included in the kingdom of Mercia. 
In the reign of John, Rutland, then first mentioned as a county, was 

igned to his queen Isabel as part of her dower. An Earl of Rut+ 
land is mentioned in a charter of Henry L. The first earl known to 
history was Edward, eldest son of Edmund of Langley, who was the 
fifth son of Edward III. The title was inherited by Richard, duke of 
York, and by his son, a boy of 12 years of age, who was stabbed by 
Lord Clifford after the battle of Wakefield in 1460. The earldom 
was revived by Henry VIIL., and conferred on the family of Roos: it 
afterwards came to the Manners family, in whose favour it was raised 
to a dukedom, which still exists, 

In 1381 Henry le Spencer, bishop of Norwich, assembled a force at 
Burley in this county to suppress the insurrection of the commons in 
Norfolk, under John the Litester, or Dyer. In 1468 the Lincolnshire 
insurgents under Sir Robert Wells were defeated with great loss by 
Edward IV., at Hornfield in Empingham parish. The battle is com- 
monly known as the battle of Lose-coat-field, from the fugitives throw- 
ing off their coata in order to escape more swiftly, 
ihe antiquities of the county are chiefly ecclesiastical. Tickencote, 
Little Casterton, Empingham, Essendine, and Ketton churches, all on 
the east side of the county, date from the Norman period. Ticken- 
cote was rebuilt in 1792, and only the elaborately-ornamented arch 
between the nave and chancel, and of the groining of the chancel, 
with the font, remain. Essendine is a small church, with nave and 
chancel, and a gable for two bells at the western end: the architecture 
is partly Norman, ly early English ; the south doorway is Norman, 
with sculpture in the hy aan and elsewhere, ‘ 

Statistics: Religious Worship and Education.—According to the 
Returns of the Census in 1851, it appears that there were then in the 


pro 
amber of day-schools was 113, of which 39 were 
public schools, with 2175 scholars, and 74 were private, with 1230 
scholars, Of Sunday-echools there were 58, with 3038 scholars, The 
Rutland Farmers’ and Graziers’ Club had 40 members, with 80 volumes 
in its library. 


well paved, and lighted with gas; and there isa 
The ing g lly st d, and of 
and intermingled with the foliage of trees in the numerous gardens, 
the appearance of the town is very picturesque, The market-house 
and town-hall form a handsome building of the Doric order, 198 feet 
by 56 feet, St, Thomas's, Holy Trinity, and St. James's chapels are 
subordinate to the parish church, which is 7 miles distant. The 
Independents, — Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and 
Roman Catholics have places of worship. National, British, and 
Infant schools, a literary and scientific institute, and a dispensary are 
in the town. There are commodious baths near the pier; a neat 
theatre, libraries, and reading and assembly-rooms, a handsome town- 
hall, and an arcade of superior architectural character. There are 
also the Royal Victoria hospital, a dispensary, a literary institute, a 
philosophical society, founded in 1851, especially for the prosecution 
of meteorological studies. One of the finest buildings in the town is 
the recently-erected mansion of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club. The 
town exports corn, flour, sheep, calves, lambs, &c., and East and West 
India ships frequently call here for supplies of provisions. Tuesday 
and Friday are the market-days: a pleasure fair is held on July 6th, 
Boat- and yacht-building are carried on, and occasionally larger vessels 
are built. The pier extends 1740 feet into the sea, and forms an 
excellent promenade, The vicinity of Ryde is very beautiful, and 
contains many handsome mansions. A landing may be made in calm 
weather at all times of the tide. Communication by steam-boat with 
Portsmouth is kept up hourly in summer and from four to six times a 
pe winter. i 

YE, Sussex, a market-town, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
# seaport, a member of the Cinque Ports, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated upon an eminence at the south-eastern corner of 
the county of Sussex, about 38 miles E.N.E. from Lewes, 63 miles 
8.E. from n by road, and 74 miles by the South-Eastern railway. 
The population of the town of Rye in 1851 was 8541. The borough 
is governed by 4 aldermen (or jurats) and 12 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor; and, in conjunction with Winchilsea and six rural parishes, 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a 
vicarage in the archdeaconry of Lewes and diocese of Chichester. Rye 
Poor-Law Union contains 12 parishes and townships, with an area of 
39,369 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,349. 

Rye is bounded E. by the river Rother, the channel of which was 
oinkadp diverted from Romney by the tempest that overwhelmed 
Old Winchilees in 1287, and 8. and W. by the river Tillingham, which, 
having received the waters of the Brede foamediately above the town, 
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SACRAMENTO CITY. 


joins the Rother at Rye; the united stream enters the sea nearly two 

miles below the town, and there forms Old Rye harbour. reed: . 

Peed ‘ot Be Sh es ee oe a the Dawes eter Me pirate 
° e is of the 7) 

Hastings, eeted« landing netr'this tows, and afterwands took 

App’ In the reign of Stephen, William d’Ipres, earl of ‘Kent, 

erected on an eminence which commands the rivers at Lei fare 


west sides. The steep cliffs which were at that time washed by thesea 
were considered a ceca protection on the rig as = were 
originally three gates, besides a small postern-ga eastern or 
pn ors f the aly one still preserved, has a handsome gothic arch, 
flanked on each side by a round tower. In 1572 Rye became an asylum 
for the Huguenots, who were driven from their homes Wy Catherine d 
Medici, They remained at Rye till the latter part of the reign of 
James I., when they or their descendants re-embarked for France. 
The condition of Rye has mainly depended upon its harbour, which 
in the 16th —_ aa nearly on ea Mis < 4 aad to 
recede duri e 17th century. 1750, opes of im the 
old harbour being abandoned, it was determined to form a new mes 
by a canal running directly south into the sea. This work was ¢ 
cuted at a great expense till 1778, when the new harbour was found 
to be a complete failure, and was abandoned. The old harbour was 
once more resorted to, and was much improved, A wooden pier of 
piles was constructed on the eastern 


average rise of spring-tides is about 17 a eee of ay Apr = 
e harbour ah 
intricate and 


of hops, bark, and wool, and in the import of coals, corn, timber, and 
Dutch produce. Lime is also burnt near the town from balk brought 
from Beachy Head, and shipbuilding is carried on. } 
The town is pleasantly situated on the northern and eastern slopes 
of a hill. ‘The houses ane tategitiadly Thatih The town is lighted with 
gas. The town-hall is a neat brick building sw on arches, with 
a market-place beneath. The fishery is som luctive, and a 
large proportion of the fish taken is sent to the London market. The 
market-days are Wednesdays for corn, vegetables, fish, &c., and Satur- 
days for vegetables, fish, and meat. Every alternate W: there 
r a ee a stock, vas oe An annual = is re 
ugust. The church, dedicated to St. Mary, is partly 
partly in the early English style. The Wesleyan Methodists, inde- 
pendents, and Baptists have places of worship, The chapel of the 
monastery of the friars eremites of St. Augustine is used as a ware- 
house, There are two Endowed schools which have been united; one 
a Free Grammar school, founded in 1638 by Thomas Peacock, one of 
the jurats, which has an income from endowment of 34/. 10s. a year, 
and had 50 scholars in 1854, and the other for poor children, founded 
and endowed by James Saunders, Esq., in 1702, with a rent-charge now 
producing 116/. 10s. per annum. ‘There are National schools and a 
savin 4 
RYSWYK. ([Hoxtanp, South.) 
RYTON. (Durnam.] 
RZESZOY. [Gaurora, Austrian.] 


{AALFELD, ge een 

SAAR-UNION. [Rur, Bas} 
SAARBROCK. ee 
nkves.) 


SABA, a small than in the West Indies, belonging to the Dutch, is 
situated in 17° 40’ N. lat., 63° 20 W. long. The coast rises in per- 
ee masses to a considerable elevation, and at a distance the 

te regen round rock. Landing is effected only on 

the side, where an artificial path has been made, which however 

is intricate, and admits only Aa ew atatime. By this path a 

is t in a secluded valley. The area 

of the island is about 15 square miles, The small portion of it which 

is vable is appro; to the growth of cotton, which the inhabit- 

antes work into stockio; Seeded . = as for their own use, The 

° eat In come to fection, 
is about 1600. te x 
ABINE, RIVER. (Lovretana; Texas.} 

SABLES-D’OLONNE. (Vexpéer.} 


SACKATOO, or SAKATU, DAN.) 

SACKETT’S HARBOUR. [New York.] 

SACO. soane Grane y 

SACRAMENTO CITY, the capital of Sacramento County, State of 
California, United States of North America, is situated on the left 
bank of Sacramento River, at the confluence of American Fork, in 


season, to construct a bevee along the 
streets of the city cross each other at right 
east and west are designated by the letters of 
those running north and south by the numerals, 
aie thal with c'a oak: and syceuscre teceead hangs 
imparting a considerable degree of picturesqueness to their 
The city contains Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 

Baptist, Roman Catholic, and other churches, schools, 
numerous stores, above 150 eatirg saloons and hotels (some of which 
are of a very costly and splendid character), several steam-mills, and 
a few manufactories. Like San Francisco, Sacramento City has 
suffered severely from several very destructive fires; but the parts of 


the ral which were destroyed have always been quickly rebuilt, and 


a 


i 
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in an improved style. Several daily and weekly newspapers 
> i here. Regular daily communication is maintained with 
San Francisco by steam-boats. 
SADDLEWORTH, West Riding of Yorkshire, a village and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Rochdale, and upper division of 
wapentake, is situated in 53° 33’ N. lat, 2° 1’ W. long., 
10 miles 8.E. from Rochdale, and 192 miles N.W. by N. from London. 
The ion of the township of Saddleworth-with-Quick in 1851 
was 17,799. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Manchester. Saddleworth-with-Quick Poor-Law Union 
_ consists of the township, which has an area of 18,280 acres. The 
_ Village gives name to a district in which the woollen and cotton manu- 
factures have advanced with amazing rapidity and to a very great 
extent, The district includes nearly 100 villages and hamlets, although 
it is only about 7 miles by 5 miles wide. Broadcloth of a supe- 
rior quality is Pt oerrwerters | Several coal-mines and extensive free- 


I 
are wrought. The Huddersfield Canal and the 


SAFFRON WALDEN, Essex, a market-town, municipal borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated near the right bank of 
the river Cam, in 52° 1’ N. lat, 0° 14’ E. long,, distant 22 miles 
N.N.W. from Chelmsford, and 42 miles N.N.E. from London by road. 

population of the municipal borough, which is co-extensive with 
the parish of Saffron Walden, was 5911 in 1851. The borough is 
4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor. 
a ae in the archdeaconry of Colchester and diocese 


Rochester. Walden Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes 
ante with an area of 62,630 acres, and a population in 1851 
71 


A castle was erected here by Geoffrey de Magnaville, one of the 
of the Conqueror. The remains consist of some parts of 
the walls and towers, built with flint bound toge 


cement. Geoffrey, 
ere the party of Stephen for that of the empress Maud, obtained 


w is of the reign of H VIL, is a large and very 
sonpendicies style. It has a nave and 

reh, and chancel and aisles. The interior of the 
elegant. There are two places of worship for Particular 
General Baptista, and one each for Independents, 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. The Free Grammar 
in 1525, has an income from endowment of 60/. a-year, 
acholars in 1854. There are also National, British, and 
and a savings bank. The town-hall, a neat building, 
in the market-place. In the town are a new post-office, a corn 
exchange in the Italian style, a museum, a lite: institution, a cattle- 
market, and a handsome range of almshouses. © chief trade is in 
and malt; there are an iron-foundry and a brewery. The 
is on Saturday. Three annual fairs are held : one, chiefly for 
on the Saturday before Mid-Lent Sunday; one at Audley End, 
on August 3rd; and another at Saffron Walden, on November lst. A 

sap is usuall: A hi 

or, a3 it iy termed, Audley End, the seat of 

Lord Braybrooke, is a noble mansion, erected on the site and grounds 
of the ancient m by the Earl of Suffolk, who in the time of 
James I. had inherited the estate of the Lord Chancellor Audley. The 
are beautiful, and the Cam, which flows through them, ex- 
to form a considerable sheet of water in front of the 
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SAHARA. 

SAGALASSUS. [Prsrpra.] 

SAGAN. [Srzsra.] 

SAGHALIEN. [Tarakai.] 

SAGRES. [Atcarve.] 

SAGUENAY, RIVER. (CanaDa.] 

SAGUNTUM. [Vatencra.] 

SAHAGUN. [Lezov.] 

SAHA/’RA, SAHRA, or the Great Desert, is a country of immense 
extent, which occupies the central parts of Northern Africa. Its 
western extremity is washed by the Atlantic, along which it extends 
from Cape Nun, 28° 46’ N. lat., to the mouth of the river Senegal, 
17° N. lat. From the shores of the Atlantic it extends eastward 
nearly across the continent of Africa, being separated from the Red 
Sea only by the valley of the Nile and the rocky country which lies 
between that river and the Red Sea. The valley of the Nile constitutes 
the eastern boun of the Sahara. The western edge of that valley 
occurs between 30° and 32° E. long., and as the African shore along 
the western boundary of the Desert is between 11° and 17° W. long,, 
the Sahara extends from east to west, on an average, through 44 degrees 
of longitude, or about 2000 miles, The northern and southern bound- 
aries are very imperfectly known. The Atlas constitutes the northern 
boundary of the Sahara from Cape Nun on the west to 10° E. long. on 
the east. From this meridian as far east as the valley of the Nile 
(30° E. long.), a stony and broken country extends between the Sahara 
and the Mediterranean, comprehending the countries belonging to 
Tripoli, including Barca and the stony desert which lies between Barca 
and Egypt. This rocky region terminates in the desert near 20° E. 
long., and on the east of it the Sahara appears to extend to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. This northern branch of the Sahara has pro- 
bably an average width of about 100 miles. On the shores of the 
Gulf of Sidra in the Mediterranean it occupies the space between Geria 
and Haen- 

The southern boundary of the Sahara is best known towards the 
Atlantic, where it extends to the vicinity of the Senegal River, and 
between 15° and 4° W. long. approaches the parallel of 15° N. lat. 
Farther east the river Joliba, or Quorra [NicER), constitutes the dividing 
line between the Desert and Soodan as far as the meridian of Greenwich, 
20 that Soodan advances to 17° N. lat., near Timbuctoo. Between that 

lace and the Lake Tchad the boundary line probably lies near 14° N. 

t., and this parallel may also be considered as dividing the Sahara 
from Eastern Soodan as far as the frontier of Dar-Fur, near 23° E. long. 
Farther east it lies between 16° and 17° N. lat. We may therefore 
suppose that on an average the Sahara extends from north to south 
over 14 degrees of latitude, or 960 miles. The area of the Sahara, 
within these limits, occupies more than 2,500,000 square miles, 

The Sahara is a desert, but it is not, as is commonly supposed, 
covered in its whole extent by a fine and loose sand. There are tracts 
of considerable extent, the surface of which is covered with a thick 
layer of fine and loose sand, and with low sandy hills; but it would 
seem that the greater part of this immense country consists of a firm 
soil, in many parts composed of indurated sand, in others of sand- 
stone. The surface of other tracts consists of rocks, especially granite, 
frequently mixed with quartz. A very few tracts of small extent are 
found covered with bushes and coarse grass. This general sterility is 
chiefly owing to the dryness of the atmosphere. The Sahara is situated 
in that part of the globe which separates the region of the winter rains 
from those of the summer rains, and it does not participate in either 
of them. In the greatest part of this extensive region a drop of rain 
never falls to refresh the arid soil ; and in those districts which approach 
the countries which have abundant rains, only a few showers occur in 
August and September, and even these not every year. This want of 
rain renders the whole region unfit for any kind of cultivation, but not 
uninhabitable, as the lower depressions contain a few wells, in the 
vicinity of which the soi) is covered with grass and bushes, that afford 
pasture to camels, goats, and sheep. These animals supply subsistence 
to the nomadic tribes, who wander about in this boundless waste. 
Travellers who cross this region are exposed to many dangers, both 
from the nature of the country and from the character of its inhabit- 
ants. peri the camels occasionally find some shrubs or grass to 
satisfy their hunger, no provisions can be got along the whole route, 
which exceeds 1000 miles in length. he traveller must carry every- 
thing with him. The wells of drinkable water occur only at a distance 
of ten days’ journey from one another, and sometimes the distance is 
still greater. The traveller in the desert must therefore provide him- 
self with as much water as is required for his consumption until he 
reaches the next well; and if the season is drier and hotter than 
usual, the well is dried up, and he runs imminent risk of perishing 
of thirst. If he loses his way in the wilderness certain death awaits 
him from hunger and thirst. In those tracts which are covered with 
fine loose sand the whirlwinds often blow with great force, and raise 
a large portion of the sand to a considerable height, and deposit it 
again at some distance, Such pillars of sand have buried many cafilas. 
The inhabitants of the desert lead a wandering life, and, like all no- 
madic tribes, are always ready to attack the traveller, to deprive him 
of his goods, and to reduce him to pater In spite of all these 
dangers the Sahara is annually traversed by several cafilas, which 
carry on the commerce between Soodan and the countries on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, 


SAHARA. 
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There is however a tract across the desert, in which these dangers 
are comparatively small, It lies between 13° and 16° E. long., and 
owes its advantages partly to its climate and partly to its soil. It is 
remarkable that this tract ocours where no elevated country lies 
between the Mediterranean and the Sahara, but only the low range 0 
the Haruteh, which joins that arm of the Sahara that reaches the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The country along the shores of the 
Gulf of Sidra, between 12° and 19° E. long., and between the Gulf 
and the Sahara, does not appear to rise in any part more than 1000 
fect, and in most parts it is much lower. Through this wide gap the 
northern winds, which frequently blow a gale, and bring moisture 
from the countries north of the Mediterranean, which at that season 
are drenched with rain, find access to the Sahara, and produce a con- 
siderable degree of cold even as far south as Mourzuk. To these winds 
also we may probably ascribe the rain which falls in this season in the 
kingdom of ‘exzan, and renders it the most fertile tract of the Sahara. 
Those rains appear to extend to 21° N. lat., and as the northern limit 
of the tropical rains occurs near 16° N. Jat., the tract between the two 
limits of rain does not exceed 5 degrees of latitude, whilst in other 
places it occupies more than double that extent. The advantages of 
this tract as a thoroughfare for cafilas consist in the smaller extent of 
the sandy tracts and of the continuous or broken ridges of rocks. 
Though the rocky parts within the rainless region resemble the sandy 
tracts in being without vegetation, the wells which occur between 
them are more numerous, and rarely more than a few days’ journey 
from one another. The road through this country gives the easiest 
access to the interior of Africa from thenorth. This road, after leaving 
the town of Tripoli, runs south-east to the northern boundary of 
Feazan, over a country which partakes in some degree of the nature 
of the Sahara, presenting a succession of plains and ridges of hills. 
The hills are of inconsiderable height, generally not exceeding 400 
feet, and never rising above 600 feet. Many of them consist of lime- 
stone overtopped by lava; others are only sand-hills, They are without 
vegetation, but contain between them many fertile valleys, This 
country, which extends to the town of Sokna in Fezzan, has abundance 
of wells and water. South of this place extends the Harutsh Assouat, 
or Mons Niger, occupying a width of about 35 miles in a straight line. 
Fezzan, which extends from this mountain tract to the northern tropic, 
consists of numerous small oases separated from each other by com- 
parstively narrow tracts of sand. [Fxzzan.] Water is abundant, 
except towards the southern boundary, where a level desert occurs, 
which can only be traversed in four days; but in the middle of it 
there is a small place called Gatrone, surrounded by sandy hills and 
mounds covered with small trees. At Kasrowa and Tegerhy there are 
extensive plantations of date-trees and abundance of water. From the 
southern boundary of Fezzan to the town of Bilma, or from 23° to 
18° 30’ N. lat., a continuous ridge of steep rocky hills, elevated from 
300 to 500 feet above the plain, runs almost due north and south ; and 
from 5 to 20 miles east of this ridge there are isolated hills, mostly 
eomposed of sand, but in some places of rock. Between these rocks 
the road runs over a stony plain without the least vegetation, but 
Denham says that after the rains a grass quickly springs up, which 
is several feet high, and that the rains fall in torrents as far as the 
Tiggerindumma Hills. It would therefore appear that in this tract the 
northern rains extend to 21° N. lat. No part of this country is 
inhabited, but wells of drinkable water occur at distances of three or 
four days’ journey. Near 19° N. lat. however there are several small 
towns or villages, which owe their existence not so much to a certain 
degree of fertility in the soil, as to numerous small lakes which lie 
along the foot of the rocky range, and in which trona crystallises, In 
the vicinity of some of these lakes there are groves of date-trees and 
pasture-ground for cattle. In some parts the soil is covered with 
incrustations of = trona, which extend for several miles in every 
direction. In a few places mimosa-trees are found. Bilma is noted 
for its extensive salt-pits [Bruata], and in its vicinity there are a few 
spots covered with vegetation. Nouth of Bilma the road runs over 
loose hills of fine sand, in which the camels sink nearly knee-deep. 
The hills sometimes disappear in a single night by the drifting of the 
sand, and all traces of the passage, even of a large caravan, vanish in 
afew hours. Wells are rare. After four days’ travelling from Bilma 
the wells of Dibla are met with; and after four days more those of 
Aghadem. The last-mentioned wells are abundant, and situated in a 
wooded valley, which however is not. inhabited. After three days 
more the country is reached which enjoys a small portion of the 
tropical rains, and the soil improves, At first the sandy soil is inter- 
spersed with clumps of grass, and here and there with low bushes ; 
trees soon appear, and then increase in number, ‘Thus the desert ceases 
near 16° N, lat., but no permanent habitations are met with until the 
Poa ad ‘ame hrornst a ve tage is situated a short distance 

m Lake Tc * 20' N.lat.), The desert between Bilma i 
is at the Desert of Tintuma. ae nae 

‘ tract just noticed as traversing the desert from north to south, 
divides the Sabara into two unequal portions, of which the western 
and larger is known among the natives by the name of Sahel, and 
the eastern and smaller among geographers by that of the Libyan 

Coast.—Until lately many misconceptions prevailed respecting this 
coast, which extends perhaps more than 1200 miles along the Atlantic. 


f | lat.) and the mouth of the river Senegal, but htre, as at some 


Modern surveys of the shore have shown that nearly the 
coast is elevated, and consists of sandstone, which in most parts rises’ 
to the height of 100 feet and more, but in some does not exceed 
60 or 80 feet. A low coast only occurs between Cape Mirik (19° N. 


parts of the coast, dunes, cr sand-hills, are found at no great distance 
from the shore, and behind these the flat country seems to have a 


strength of the current is usually at the distance of 8 to 6 from 
the land, and it gradually decreases as it recedes from it. The wind 
generally blows from the north-west or west, and frequently in hard 
gales, especially in the night. It is supposed that the rarefaction of 
the air produced-by the arid soil of the Sahara being heated to an 
extraordinary degree by the almost perpendicular rays of the sun, 
gives rise to the westerly winds along the coast of the Sahara, ha 
Soil.—The Sahel, or western part of the desert, is by far the worst 
part of the Sahara. It does not appear that in all this vast extent a 
single oasis occurs the soil of which is fit for agriculture or for the 
growth of date-trees. The soil however varies greatly, passing from 
a fine to a coarse sand and gravel, and then gradually to a bare layer 
of broken stones and rocks. In many places hills of moderate eleva- 
tion occur. Some of them consist of sand, and are subject to be — 
changed in size and form by the winds; others consist of rocks, 
frequently of granite and quartz. All these soils are destitute of © 
vegetation, which only appears in the depressions between the hills 
and sometimes at the base of the rocky elevations, but it consists only 
of a few grasses and shrubs, There appear to be numerous 3, 
though of small extent, which are fit for pasture ; for, according to all 
accounts, the number of individuals who find subsistence in this part 
of the Sahara is considerable, and they subsist altogether on the pro 
duce of their herds, It is stated, and with some degree of probability, 4 
that the caravan-road has been purposely formed through the worst 
part of the desert, the merchants being less afraid of the dangers of 
the country than those which they would have to encounter if they — 
traversed a tract which is inhabited by numerous independent tribes, — 
each of which is eager to enrich itself by plundering the caravans or 
subjecting them to a heavy tax for a free passage through their terri+ 
tories. It would appear that at no great distance from the sea the 
country contains extensive pasture-grounds, though of very inferior 
quality, and frequently interrupted by tracts which are compl q 
sterile. Farther inland desert tracts entirely destitute of vegetation — 
and inhabitants are scattered over a much greater portion of the 
country, but it is perfectly sterile and uninhabited only along the 
caravan-road, so that the cafilas generally terminate their long journey 
without meeting with a single person. The different tracts covered 
with sand, gravel, and rocks, as well as the ridges of low hills which — 
occur along the caravan-road, run east and west, a fact which may 
perhaps be accounted for by the circumstance of the wind almost — 
without exception blowing from the east. The country between this 
road and the above-mentioned country between Tripoli and Lari is 
inhabited by numerous tribes of Tuaricks. nee 
The Libyan Desert, or eastern part of the Sahara, contains a con- 
siderable number of oases or fertile tracts, which support a moderate — 
population. Nearly all of them contain extensive groves of date-trees 
and fields in which dhurra is grown. [Eeypr; Averma.]} vie 
Climate.—It has been ascertained that no rain falls along the coast 
south of Cape Juby. Some showers fall annually in the countries south 
of Mount Atlas, but it is not known how far inland they extend. — 
These showers fall between August and November. Along the coast 
heavy dews occur in the summer months. In the interior the wind 
blows almost without interruption from the east, and in the day-time 
frequently with the violence of a gale, which however is generally 
followed by a dead calm after sunset. The strong wind moderates the — 
heat of the burning sun, and hence the nights are usually more insup- — 
portable than the noon-day heat. The violent gales frequently raise the — 
loose sand in such quantities that a layer of nearly equal portions of sand — 
and air, and rising about 20 feet above the surface of the ground, — 
seems to divide the purer atmosphere from the solid earth, This sand, — 
when agitated) by whirlwinds, sometimes buries cafilas, and often puts — 
them into the greatest confusion, ‘The degree of heat to which : 
countries are subject is variously stated. On the southern border of 
the Sahara the thermometer at noon in summer rises to 107°; in some 
other places to 120° and 140°, The greatest degree of heat which is — 
experienced in the interior of the Sahara seems to occur in August — 
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ber, at which time earavans do not travel, though it is the | the last-mentioned place it runs westward to the great road that leads 
in which the northern parts of the desert are refreshed by | from Bornou to Tripoli. The most eastern caravan road that traverses 
i the Sahara connects Dar-Fur with Egypt. [Dar-Fur.] 
Productions,—The most useful domestic animal is the camel, without | Salt is got in great abundance at three places in the Sahel: at 
could not be traversed. The camels | Toudeny, which is situated near 21° 30! N. lat., 4° W. long. ; at Hoden, 
inhabit the desert are distinguished | or Waden, near 20° N. lat., 13° W. long. ; and at Shingarin, near 17° 30’ 
abstinence, and known in northern | N. lat, 4° W. long. The town of El Arawan sends the abundant pro- 
duce of the rock-salt mines of Toudeny to the countries on the banks 
which is very abundant in the Sahel, | of the Joliba, especially to Sansanding and Yamina, and receives in 
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as ore adapted to it than to sheep. Sheep are | return ivory, gold, slaves, wax, honey, cloths of Soodan, and cured 
also e black cattle of a small breed, but a provisions. The salt obtained from the rock-salt mines of Hoden and 
in good pasture. Horses are rare in the Sahel, | Shingarin is carried to the same places and to Sego by the caravans 
but east. There are lions and panthers, and | of the merchants of Walet, a town which is said not to be inferior in 


Gazelles are frequent in all places | extent and population to Timbuctoo. The caravan route from 
bushes and shrubs occur, and in a few places antelopes are met | Timbuctoo to Benown in Ludamar passes through Walet. 
In the deserts bordering on Egypt the Dipus jerboa abounds.| An extensive fishery is carried on along the coast of the Sahara by 
the Sahel ostriches are very numerous, and they are hunted by the | the inhabitants of the Canary Islands. This fishery commences on 
natives for their feathers from May to July. Vultures and ravens are | the north at Cape Nun; the fishermen seldom venturing to go farther 
the ae that inhabit the deserts, except on some of the lakes | north, although fish are equally abundant there, from fear of the Moors 
rocky hills between Fezzan and Bilma, where there are snipes | on that part of the coast, who possess boats. The fish taken are porgy, 
wild-d In the Guinea-fowl occurs, There are | mullet of several kinds, rock-cod, and red snapper. The fish are very 
also serpents in the desert. abundant, and weigh from 8 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. each. This fishery gives 
productions are few in number. Date-trees are only | employment to between 400 and 500 men from the island of Lanzerote, 
of the eastern districts and at the foot of Mount | to about 250 from Fuerteventura, and to a considerable number from 
a native tribe of the Libyan Desert, cultivate | the other islands. Fish constitutes the principal food of the poorer 
millet, and a little cotton. Among the wild | inhabitants of the Canaries. The fishermen frequently land, not only 
species of mimosas, of acacias, and the Hedy- | to procure water, but to barter their fish with the inhabitants of the 
i i desert for wool and orchilla. 

Discoveries.—The nature of the Sahara opposes insuperable obstacles 
the camels: it is nearly the only plant that | to the progress of a conqueror. The Greeks and Romans were only 
well acquainted with the oases of the Libyan Desert, which are at no 
i Sahel are extensive woods con- | great distance from the western edge of the valley of the Nile, and 
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sisting of acacia-trees, from which by far the greatest part of the gum | with those which are contiguous to the rocky region that divides the 
is obtained which in Europe is consumed under the name of gum- | desert from the Mediterranean, as the Ammonium (now Siwah), Augila, 
arabic. and Cydamum (now Gadames). The coast of the Sahara was discovered 
The minerals are limited to iron-ore and salt. Iron-ore occurs | by the Portuguese between 1412 and 1443 [Arrica, vol. i., cols, 106-107], 
between Fezzan and Bilma. Salt is obtained from springs and lakes, | but the interior of that country was unknown up to the end of the 
and it occurs also in extensive beds in the Sahel. It is of great im 18th century, with the exception of what knowledge might be derived 
ance to the inhabitants, as it furnishes them with the most abundant | from a few notices in the writings of Leo Africanus. The first impulse 
article of commerce. The countries south of the Sahara, compre- | to discovery in the interior of Africa a by the establishment 
hended under the name of Soodan, or Sadan, appear to have no salt, | of the African Association in 1788; but before their labours produced 
and all the salt which is consumed in them is brought from the Sahara. jo rtant result, Browne had succeeded (in 1793) in penetrating 
The only permanently inhabited in the Sahel are those in the | to , with the Soodan caravan, through the oases which lie west 
of which salt is found. of the valley of the Nile. Before he published his ‘Travels’ (1800), 

= number of independent tribes are dispersed | Mungo Park had returned from the banks of the Joliba, where he had 

over the Sahara. to four nations, the Moors, the Tua- | collected some information respecting the south-western districts of 
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the Sahara, though he had only been on the borders of the desert. 
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the whole country west of Two years afterwards the travels of Hornemann were published, who 
a Lp eee of the Moors who Maroceo, but have a | had ted from Egypt to Fezzan by the way of Siwah and Augila. 
mixture of negro blood in them. Their complexion is in prea tonal genre eager fa men fine teeny ke 4 

| Some os were he pee sce ere a er is le: their | did not add much to our knowledge of the Sahara, he collected much 
is straight ; they have a spare body and rather sl legs; the | interesting information, which was published in 1821. Denham, 
spine is slightly curved, the face a hollow, the eyes sunk | Clapperton, and Oudney (1822-1824), following the same route, not 
but lively. They speak the dialect of the Arabic only traversed the desert in all its width from Tripoli to Bornou, 
and though they live on the produce of their herds, and consequently | but discovered a considerable extent of Soodan, These important 
lead « nomadic life, they take care of the education of their children, | discoveries were to be enlarged by the travels of Major Laing, who 
all of whom are taught reading and some part of the Kordn. in 1825 likewise departed from Tripoli, and i through the oasis 
leather, and in manufacturing | of Gadames, traversed the whole width of the Sahara, and reached 


Timbuctoo; but on attempting to return to Marocco by the way of 
El Arawan, he was murdered by the natives before he reached El 
Arawan. Two years afterwards Caillié, a Frenchman, who in 1827 
had traversed the southern portion of Senegambia between 10° and 12° 
N. lat., and then passed through the western countries of Soodan to 
Timbuctoo, departed from the last-mentioned place, and reached Fez 
by the route which is frequented by the caravans that carry on the 
trade between Soodan and Marocco. A statement respecting recent 
explorations in the interior of Africa, including a journey across the 
Great Desert, is given in the article Arnica, vol. i., cols. 115-117. 

All the tribes which inhabit the Sahara are independent ; 
but Fezzan and Gadames are oe to Tripoli, and the oases along 


the western edge of the valley of the Nile, as well as Siwah, depend on 
the Pasha of t. 

SAHAR R. [Devnt.] 

SAIDE, [Swwon.] 

SAIL 8. (Dr6ue) 

SAINS. [Arm. 

ST.-AFFRIQUE. [Aveynon.] 


ST.-ALVAIRE. [Dorpocrr.] 
ST.-ANDREWS. [Anprews, Sr. 
ST.ANTHEME. [Puv-pz-Déme. 
ST.-ASTIER. [Donrpooxr.] 
ST.-AULAYE. RDOGNE, | 
ST.-CATHERIN (Canana.] 
ST.-CHAMAS. UCHES-DU-RHONE. 
ST.CHELY-DAUBRAC. [Avrrron. 
ST. CLEAR, (CamrMarTHEnsutne.] 
ST.-CYPRIEN, [Dorpoors.] 


me ST.DENIS. 
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ST.DENIS. (Bovasoy, Isux or.) 

ST.-DIDIER. [Maxne, Haute.) 

ST.DONAT. (Dru) 

ST.-ESPRIT. [Lanpes.] 

ST.FLOUR. [Cantat.] 

ST. FRANCIS, RIVER. [Canapa.] 

ST.-GENIEZ-DE-RIVE-D'OLT, [Aveynoy.] 

ST.GENIS-LAVAL. [Ruéxx.] 

ST. GEORGE. [Azorrs; Bernupas.) 

ST.-GHISLAIN. [(Harvavrt.] 

ST.-GILLES. [Ganp.]} 

ST. HELENS. [Lancasurre.] 

ST. HELIER. [Jensey.) 

ST.-HILAIRE. [Avpz] 

ST. HYACINTH, [Canapa.J 

ST. IVES. [Ivzs, Sr.] 

ST.JEAN-D'ANGELY. [Cuanenre-InréRievre.] 

ST.JEAN-DE-BOURNAY. [Istrz.] 

ST.JEAN-DE-LUZ. [Pyrenées, Basszs.] 

ST.JEAN-DE-VERGT. [Dorpocye.] 

ST..JEAN-EN-ROYANS, [Dr6me.] 

ST.JEAN-PIED-DE-PORT. [PrrEnéxs, Basses,] 

ST. JOHN, RIVER. [Canapa.] 

ST. JOHN’S. [Anriava; Newrounptanp.] 

ST. JOHN’S, Weardale. [Dunnam] 

ST. MARY CRAY. [Kenr.] 

ST. MARY'S. [Azores.] 

ST. MAURICE, RIVER. [Cayapa.] 

ST. MICHAEL’S. [Azorzs.] 

ST. NEOT’S. [Nxor’s, St.] 

ST. OSYTH. 

ST.-PAPOUL. [Aupz.] 

ST. PAUL. [Mrynesora.] 

ST.-PIERRE-LES-CALAIS, [Pas-pe-Catals.] 

ST.-POL-DE-LEON. [Fmustére.] 

ST.-POLTEN. [Ens] 

ST..REMY. [Puy-pe-Déme.} 

ST, SALVADOR. [Banamas.] 

ST. SAMPSON, Harbour. (GuzRnsey.] 

ST.SERNIN. [Aveyrron.] 

ST..THEGONNEC. [Fovstire.] 

ST.-VALLIER, [Dréme.] 

SAINTE-FOY-LE-GRAND, [Grronpz.] 

SAINTE-GENEVIEVE. [Averron,] 

SAINTE-MARIE, or ST, MARY’S ISLAND,  aprpiape 

SAINTE-MARIE-AUX-MINES, [Ruaty, Haut. 

SAINTE-MARIE-D’OLORON, [Pyrenées, Basszs.] 

SAINTE-MENEHOULD, [Marnez.] 

SAINTE-MERE-EGLISE. [Mancue.] 

[*." Many other names of places beginning with ‘Saint’ will be 
found arranged according to the following part of the name.] 

SAIN Cuanente-INFERIEURE. } 

SAINTONGE, a province of France, lying on the coast of the 
Atlantic. It was bounded N.W. by the little province of Aunis, from 
which it was in one part separated by the Charente; N.E. by Poitou; 
E. by Angoumois, or Angoumais; S. and §.W. by Le Bordelais, or 
Guyenne Proper, from which it was separated by the Gironde; and W. 
by the ocean. It was united with Angoumois into one military govern- 
ment; and the district of Brouageais, which extended along the sea- 
coast between the Charente and Gironde, was detached from it, and 


annexed to the government of Aunis, so as to deprive Saintonge of its | D 
maritime 


character. Saintonge was divided into Haute and Basse, 
or Upper and Lower, separated from each other by the Charente. 
Saintonge is now comprehended in the department of Charente- 
Inférieure, except a very small part which is included in the depart- 
ment of Charente. [Cuarzntz; Cuarente-INFéRIEURE,] 

The province obtained its name from the Celtic people, the Santones 
or Santoni, by whom in Cwsar’s time it was inhabited. It formed 
poe the Roman province of Aquitania, and afterwards fell into the 

successively of the Visigoths and the Franks, and was included 
in the duchy of Aquitaine, afterwards Guienne. 

SAISSAC. [Aupz. 

“SAKARIYEH, RIVER. [Anatotra.] 

SALA. Bena 

SALAGNAC Dery, 

SALAMANCA, a city of Spain, capital of the modern province of 

which is included in the ancient province of Leon. It is 
situated in 41° 5’ N. lat., 5° 43’ W. long., on the north bank of the 
Tormes, which is here crossed by a stone bridge resting on 27 arches 
solidly built on Roman foundations. Salamanca is about 130 miles 
W.N.W. from Madrid, and 120 miles 8. by E. from the city of Leon. 
It is the see of a bishop. The po lation ya 1845 was 12,870, 

The city is built on rocky elevated ground, in the form of a 
horse-shoe, with the curve sweeping round to the north, It is sur. 
by a wall, and entered by 13 gates. That portion of the wall 
which overlooks the river is very ancient. The streets are steep, 
narrow, crooked, and dark, mostly consisting of old stone houses, 
among which are some large and stately residences of the old nobility. 


! 


The western portion is mostly in ruins, as it was left by the French — 
on their retreat from the city in 1812, The whole place has an‘antique 
and venerable look, but is dull and cheerless. There are several public 
squares and a few fountains, but the main supply of water is from the 
river. The Plaza Mayor is a vast square, the largest in Spain, with 
an arcade, or piazza, of 90 arches supported on columns. It was 
constructed in 1700-1733. This Plaza contains the town-hall (casa del 
ayuntamiento) and the post-office. Itis occasionally fitted up asa bull- 
arena (plaza de toros), when it can accommodate 16,000 to 20,000 
spectators. , 
Salamanca contains two cathedrals. The old cathedral is a 
of the 12th century, simple and massive. The new cathedral, whi 
is close to the old one, is a splendid specimen of the florid gothic. 
It was begun in 1513, and was not completed till 1734. The grand 
entrance-portal is covered with statues and ornamental carving, and is 
exceedingly beautiful. The two towers are of later date, and of 
inferior architecture. The interior is divided into a nave and side- 
aisles, the nave being 130 feet high, and the aisles 80 feet. The length 
of the cathedral is 878 feet, and the width 181 feet. Besides the two 
cathedrals Salamanca contains 24 parish churches, which exhibit — 
various styles of architecture, mostly gothic. In 1791, when Mr. Town- 
send was at Salamanca (‘Journey through Spain’), there were 27 parish 
churches, with 15 chapels; 39 convents, of which 16 were nunneries ; 
and 25 colleges. In the course of the three years during which the 
French held possession of the city, peg destroyed about 20 of the 
convents, and about the same number of the colleges, partly in order 
to construct fortifications for the defence of the city, and partly to use 
the timber nd ph thay “ny ba , ty ac : 
During the middle ages Salamanca acquired great ity b: { 
university, one of the first in Europe. It was founded in 1200 by 
Alfonso IX. of Leon, and afterwards in 1239 extended by Alfonso X., 
who incorporated with it that of Palencia. It soon rose into 
ance, and its professors became eminent in Europe by their acquaint- 
hiloso phy, and through 


since which it has been wring, deserted. The students are — 
now about 600. The university buildings consisted of 4 superior 


1767. The Colegio de Cuenca was an exquisite specimen of the cinque- 
cento style, but only a small part of it remains. The Colegio do 
Santiago, usually called El Colegio del Arzobispo, was in 1521, 
and is also of the best period of the cinque-cento style. Colegio 
del Rey (King’s College) was commenced in 1625. The quadrangle is 
Doric. The Jesuits had also a college, which was built by them in 


leather, earthenware, and a few other articles, ‘ 
The battle of Salamanca took place on July 22, 1812, between the 
ch under Marmont, The 


great loss, ; ; 

Under ‘the Romans, Salamanca was a municipium of the province 
of Lusitania, The Roman name was Salmantica. It does not seem 
to have been of much importance during the Roman domination in 
the peninsula. 

(Ford, Handbook of Spain; Madoz, Diccionnario Geografico de 

+ Townsend, Z'ravels in Spain.) : 

SALAMANCA. [Mexico.] ° 

SA’LAMIS, now Koliiri, is a small island adjacent to the coast of 
Attica, It forms the southern boundary of the beautiful Bay of 
Eleusis, and is only separated from the mainland, at the eastern and 
western extremities respectively, by a narrow winging same The 
bay is surrounded on the west, north, and east by the high land of 
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the northern shore of Salamis seems like a continu- 
thus the bay has the appearance of a lake. The two 
a a vessel may enter the Bay of Eleusis 


is very irregular. It greatest length from 
ten miles, and the longest line that can be 
ateriabs jot oa ah the 
square | t produces oney. 
stream in the island, which enters tho cen tat thee 
is probably the Bocaros, or Bocalias, of Strabo. 
is situated on the shore of the deep Bay 

side of the island, with two other villages called 


ite to gina; but the city Salamis 
ie Ambeldkia, and near the 
eastern part of the island to the 


(Herod., viii. 95.) 

is were Sciras and Cychreia, derived 
called Pityussa, from the pines that 
only called Salamis, a name said 
About the time 
dispute about the island between 
inated in favour of Attica, and from 
became one of the Attic demi. In the time of 
was in a ruined state, but he could trace the 
agora, and there was a temple of Ajax with a statue 


of Salamis is the naval battle fought 
and the Persian fleet 


of Moa Meshes, with hie 
' wi is 
, register the events of the action. (Herod., viii. 
4 the Persian armament. 


p in the Indian Archi » 
ape one 

about 30 miles an average width 
amnaller ftlands. The smaller islands are 
of two called Bonaratte and Calauwe. 
i from Cape Lassoa in Celebes by a 
are three small rocky 


a rapid slope. These hills are 
oe Along the base of 
Ww. land, which are carefully cultivated. 
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SALEM. [Hinpustan; Massacavserts; New Jersey; Onxcon.]) 
eee ne etee bington of Ga tne ficilieg, 
capital of the province of Citra, is finely situated on the 
rane ee ah ihe. Ge of Salerno, and surrounded by a 
ee Lo southern foot of the chain of the 
Apennines, 'N. 14° 40’ EL ., 30 miles S.E. from 
N and has about 12,000 inhabitants. The sity is old and irregu, 
ee ee a ees cong Seeatiny, but contains a few good 

suc! and the governor's palace. The 

or by the French, is a mile in 
length, and forms a Son pomeenne. The harbour, which was com- 
‘ for Manfred in 1260, and enlarged and 
completed under Robert the Wise, is now almost useless in consequence 
of the accumulation of sand : only small craft can enter it. The ruins 
the old Greek or Lombard citadel, which was taken by Robert 
Guiscard after a of eight montha, crowns a lofty hill a the 
ity. Salerno has a lyceum which grants academical a 
court of justice for the province, a theatre, and many chu and 
‘ The cathedral, the most remarkable structure in Salerno, 
Robert Guiseard in 1084 on the site of a former cathedral 

c by the Saracens, is dedicated to St, Matthew. It is adorned 
with columns Snes and verde-antique, mosaics, bas-reliefs, and 
other ancient of art, brought by its founder from the temple of 


Pestum. Round the inclosure of the quadrangle are fourteen ancient 
sarcophagi. The bronze doors were erected in 1099, The interior, 
which is modernised, contains many of the works of art just alluded 
to, and also many pieces of excellent sculpture, besides two pulpits 
and an archiepiscopal throne of rich mosaic work. But it is more 
celebrated for the tombs which it contains than for its works of art. 
Among these are the tombs of several descendants of the Norman 
dukes of Apulia, and the monument of Pope Gregory VIL, who died 
in Salerno the guest of Robert Guiscard in 1085 : this monument was 
restored in 1578. The crypt beneath the cathedral is celebrated for 
containing the body of St. Matthew, which is said to have been brought 
here from the east in 930. It also contains the tomb of Margaret of 
Anjou; and three ancient sarcophagi, which inclose the remains of 

bishops, and are adorned with bas-reliefs. An annual fair for native 
and foreign goods and for cattle is held at Salerno in the month of 
September, and is resorted to by the merchants from Naples, and by 
vast numbers of the peasantry. 

Salerno (ancient Salernum) seems to haye been founded by the 
Pheenicians. It early came into the hands of the Greeks. Under 
the Romans it was an important city, and was much frequented for 
the —— its environs during the empire, when it became a Roman 
colony. e Goths took it in the 6th century; soon after the Lom- 
bards made themselves masters of the city, which became the residence 
of the dukes of Benevento. It was taken from the Lombards by the 
Saracens a.p. 905. In a.o. 920 the Greek emperor dispossessed the 
Saracens, but the city seems to have been recovered by the Lombard 

rinces, from the last of whom (Gisulph) the city was wrested by 
bert Guiscard in the 11th century. Poon this time it became the 
chief seat of the Norman power south of the Apennines, Roger IL, 
duke of Apulia, was el king of Naples and Sicily by an assembly 
of barons held in Salerno 4.p. 1130. In 1193 the city was sacked and 
destroyed by the emperor Henry VI. The town had recovered in the 
following century. Ever since the foundation of the monarchy it has 
been annexed to the crown of Naples, and it confers the title of prince 
upon the heir-apparent to the throne of the Two Sicilies. The city 
of Salerno was famous from very early times for its university and 
school of medicine, which was protected and flourished most under 
the Norman princes. The university, probably the most ancient in 

existed till 1817, when it was replaced by the lyceum. 

SALFORD. NCHESTER. } 

SALIAN, ur.) 

SALIBUBO ISLAND. [Motvccas.] 

SALIES. Prrevées, Basses.) ‘ 

SALINE. [Lreartr Istanps.j 

SALINS. [Juna, Department of.] 

SALISBURY, or NEW SARUM, the capital of Wiltshire, an 
episcopal city, a municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Great Exeter road, at the 
junction of the rivers Avon, Wily, and Bourne, in 51° 5’ N. lat., 
1° 48’ W. long., distant 82 miles W.S.W. from London by road, and 
94 miles ry Salisbury branch of the South-Western railway. The 
municipal zh is co-extensive with the parliamentary; the popu- 
lation in 1851 was 11,657. It is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. The city comprises three es, the livings 
of which are in the archdeaconry and — “ re mae g —_ Poor- 
Law purposes Salisbury is managed under a act; that part of 
the borough which is affected by the act comprises an area of 480 
acres, with a population in 1851 of 8930, 

This city had its origin in the 13th century, when the bishop and 
canons of the cathedral of Old Sarum [Wivrsuree), in consequence 
of a feud with the captains of the fortress, commenced a new church 
on lands ing tothe see, The inhabitants of Old Sarum followed 
their clergy, and New Sarum, or Salisbury, rose into existence. 
Henry IIL, made it ‘a free city,’ and gave to the inhabitants a fair 
and a market ; in the succeeding re! several parliaments were held 
in it.. The city was fortified by a wall and ditch ; and the erection of 
a bridge over the Avon at Harnham brought to it the great western 
road which had previously passed through Old Sarum. The borough 
has returned members to Parliament from the 23rd year of the reign 
of the city 0% pi la formed by th A 

e city occupies of a insula formed by the river Avon 
on the ee oe one river Bourne on the east. The 
suburb of Fisherton Anger, which forms part of the borough, 
ia on the left bank of the Avon, at the confluence of the Wily. 
At the suburban village of Harnham, the Dorchester and Exeter 
road crosses the Avon by a bridge of 10 arches, There are two 
other bridges over the Avon. The principal part of the city lies imme- 
diately to the north of the cath ose, and consists of several 
regular streets, forming a series of squares called chequers, the interior 
of which is laid out in courts and Most of the houses are 
of brick, of comparatively modern erection. The streets are well 

wed, lighted with gas, and drained by brooks let in by floodgates 
From the’Avon through the principal strests, ‘The cathedral close, a 
meadow of half a square mile in area, is entered by three ancient 
tes, and the open space around the cathedral adds much to the 
ues beauty of the edifice, which for size and for uniformity and 


_purity of style is one of the finest ecclesiastical carmen England. 
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the early Engli Je, in the form of a double cross, and 
= ofa ont eit two side aisles, a space on the east 
of the choir, and a lady-chapel at the east end; a large transept with 
an aisle on its east side; a smaller transept east of the former, with 
an aisle on ite east side: a central tower and spire; a north porch, a 
muniment-room, or vestry, at the south end of the eastern transept ; 
cloistors, and a chapter-house, The tower and spire were built a 
century later than the church, The church is 474 feet in extreme 
length, the great transept is 230 feet, the nave from the western door 
to the organ-ecresn. is 229 feet. The height within the vaulting of 
the nave, choir, and transepts is 81 feet; the external height, to the 
ridge of the roof is 115 feet; the height of the spire, which is the 
highest in England, is 404 feet. The cloisters and the cemetery of 
the close form a square of 181 feet, inclosed by a beautiful arcade 
corresponding in style with the church, and connected with the 
chapter-bouse, which is a remarkably elegant octagonal chamber with 
a vaulted roof, supported by a clustered pillar in the centre, and 
adorned with some curious sculptures. There is some excellent 
stained glass. The episcopal palace in the south-eastern angle of the 
close is a large building of various dates and styles, with an extensive 
—— At the north gate, adjoining the city, is the Matrons college, 
foanded by Bishop Ward for ten clergymen’s widows of the diocese. 
There are two parish churches and a chapel of ease ; two chapels for 
Independents, two for Wesleyan Methodists, and one each for Primi- 
tive Methodists, Baptists, and Roman Catholics, In the close is.a 
Normal school for female teachers, under the superintendence of the 
bishop and clergy of the diocese. This institution had 60 students in 
residence in 1854. The Cathedral Grammar échool had37 scholars in 
1854, There are also a school for preparing indigent girls of respect- 
able families for superior service; two National schools; and one 
Roman Catholic school. In the centre of the city is the market-place, 
a spacious and handsome square. At its south-east corner stands the 
council-house, a fine building of brick with a stone portico, erected at 
the expense of the Earl of Radnor. At the south-west corner of the 
square is the poultry-market, which contains a very handsome hex- 
agonal cross of the age of Edward III. Among the public buildings 
are the county jail and bridewell; a spacious and well conducted 
infirmary; the Salisbury and Wiltshire library and reading-rooms, 
with a museum attached; the assembly- and concert-rooms; the 
savings bank; the Wilts and Dorset female penitentiary; a small 
theatre; and the Union workhouse, which is part of an ancient 
monastic establishment. The charities of the city produce a yearly 
revenue of 50007. Salisbury contains many examples of ancient 
domestic architecture. The Lent assizes for Wiltshire are held in the 
city, also quarter and petty sessions, and a manor court-leet. The 
manufacture of hardware and fine cutlery, particularly scissors, is 
carried on to some extent; but the principal traffic consists in the 
sale of agricultural produce. There are markets, on Tuesday for corn, 
Saturday for cheese and provisions, and once a fortnight for cattle. 
Pairs are held on the Monday before April 5th, and on October 22nd. 
Salisbury is the place of election for the southern division of 
Wiltshire. 

The see of Salisbury is in the province of Canterbury. The diocese 
includes Dorsetshire and the larger part of Wiltshire, and comprises 
444 benefices; it is divided into the archdeaconries of Wilts, Dorset, 
and Salisbury.’ The chapter consists of the dean, archdeacons, 
chancellor, precentor, and five canons, The income of the bishop is 
fixed at 50002. 


SALLE, LA. [Garp.] 

SALLEE, or SALE. [(Marocco.] 

SALLES. [Aupe. 

SALLES-COMTA [Aveyron.] 

SALM. As far back as the 10th century, there have been in 
Germany two counties bearing the name of Salm: the county of 
Ober-Salm (with the rank of « principality) in the Vosges Mountains, 
between Alsace and Lorraine, in the circle of the Upper Rhine; and 
the county of Nieder-Salm, in the Ardennes, between the duchy of 
Luxemburg and the bishopric of Litge, which subsequently made 

of the circle of Burgundy. Of the family of the ‘counts of 
3 the two principal lines, sub-divided into several branches, 
subsisted till the French revolution, during which their territories 
were annexed to France, and in the sequel other possessions were 
assigned them from the secularisations on the east of the Rhine, At 
the elder line is divided into three’ branches :—Salm-Salm, 
m-Kyrberg, and Salm-Horstmar. The second line is that of 
Salm-Reifferscheid, divided into the two branches of Salm-Reiffer- 
sebeidtKraathein and Salm-Reifferscheidt-Dyck. The sovereign 
i held by there princes have been transferred to Austria, or to 
thei 


. members of the German confederation, in whose’ dominions 
are sit d. 

BALO. (Bnescta. 

SALON. 


hovetes ovmuows } 
SALONIKL = [Tressarowtca.} 
emeeoien, ~ (Stopsnrer.) 
y an island in the Indian Ocean, close 
of Hindustan, and included in the British peseldaty” of heeier th 
is a little to the north of the island of Bombay, with which it is 
united by a causeway which was constructed in 1805, but which is so 


narrow as to be rarely used by carriages. Salsette extends from 
19° 4’ to 19° 17’ N, lat, 72° 50’ to 73° 2' E.long., with an average 
length of about 16 miles, and an average breadth of about 10 miles ; 
its area is therefore about 160 square miles, ; cay vt 
The island consists for the most part of rocky hills, in some parts 
of considerable elevation, but covered with underwood rarer: fy 
in the valleys there are groves of mangoes and palms, and 8 
timber-trees, There are tigers in the jungle, and great numbers of 
monkeys and jungle-fowl. The soil is said to be fertile, but little 
care is bestowed on its cultivation. An excellent road has been 
formed round the island, by the Bombay government. Tannah and 
Gorabunder are the only towns. Gorabunder is little better than a 
poor village, but Zannah is a neat and flourishing town on the eastern 
coast of the island, chiefly inhabited by descendants of Portuguese 
and by Hindoos. There isa small but regular fo with a con- 
siderable cantonment of British troops at Tannah, hills are 
inhabited by a wild race of people, who ‘are charcoal-burners, and 
have little or no intercourse with the Hindoos, who inhabit the lo) " 
unds, , A ae 
The chief objects of curiosity in Salsette are the temple caves of 
Kennery, which resemble those of Elora and ta. They are 
for the most part small, and are cut in two of the sides of a hill, at 
different heights and of various forms, The cave is a , 
temple, a rectangle about 50 feet long by 20 feet wide, terminated by 
a semicircle. The entrance is formed by a lofty portico, over which, 
but detached and a little to the left, isa high octagonal column, with 
three lions sculptured on the top, seated back to back, A colossal 
statue of Buddha, with his hands raised in supplication, is on the 
east side of the portico. The temple is entered by a epee oc 


above which are three windows contained in a semicircular arch. 
colonnade of octagonal pillars surrounds the temple on every side 
except the entrance. The ceiling of the cave is a semicircular arch, 
curiously ornamented with slender ribs of teak-wood, of the same 
ange as the ceiling, which they seem to support; this however is not 
the case, xl) phewraited AAR aiae 
Salsette is supposed to contain about 50,000 inhabitants, who are 
chiefly occupied in fishing, of whom about 10,000 are of Portuguese 
origin. The Portuguese obtained possession of the island in the 16th 
century, but it was taken from them by the Mahrattas in 1750, and 
conquered from the Mahrattas by the British in 1774. = = 
SALT-RANGE, [AroHanisran,] + ee Sect 
SALTA, the most northern of the provinces of the Argentine Con- 
federation, South America, extends between 22° and 26° 30’ S. lat., 
61° and 68’ W. long. It is bounded 8. by the ce of Tucuman, 
E. by the Gran Chaco, N. and W. by the republic of Bolivia. The 
area is about 56,000 square miles; the population is about 60,000. ~ 
The surface, hydrography, &c. of the country are described under 
— CONFEDERATION. ero” asd set ail 
t has a great diversity of surface ost every variety of soil 
and climate. On the se it includes the eastern idea of the Andes 
with the lower offsets of that system. On the north, where it borders 
on the republic of Bolivia, it includes a portion of the desert table- 
land of Yaviand the range called Abra de Cortaderas, It compre- 
hends likewise a portion of the Gran Chaco; the Despoblado, whose 
climate resembles that of Siberia; the.valley of the chipas, which 
in climate and productions represents ; and the Plain of Salta 
and the valley of the Rio de Jujuy, which in both climate and pro- 
ductions resembles the West Indies. ‘ Rr eA 
The principal rivers are the Vermejo and the Salado—deseribed 
under ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, The Vermejo forms the eastern 
boundary of Salta; it is formed by the a of the Tarijay 
and the Jujuy (a stream which belongs wholly to this province), and 
is navigable for large boats from their confluence about 35 miles below’ 
Oran. The head-streams of the Salado rise on the eastern of 
the Andes in the south-western part of this province. In its upper 
course the main stream is called the Sileta, and subsequently El 
Pasage, but it is known as the Salado for some distance before it 
passes out of Salta. The Salado drains the southern and western 
half of the province, the summer season the water is low 
and the river is easily fordable, but when the rains set in it 
becomes so much swelled that all the ordinary traffic between’ 
and the lower provinces of the Confederation is suspended. ‘The r¢ 
connecting Salta with Buenos A is noticed under’. 
CONFEDERATION (vol. i., col. 478), and the inconveniences which 
as well as the other provinces of the interior, suffers from the lit 
means of transit, and the advantages to be derived from the establish- 
ment of steam communication on the Parand, are indicated. 
As already mentioned, the country possesses a remarkable vatiety 
of soil, and a climate ranging from extreme heat to the most intense 
cold, permitting the cultivation of almost every kind of natural pro- 
duction. But the country is too thinly peopled, the a4 
transit are too great, and the inhabitants have too little energy an 
industry to allow the resources of the country to bé other than most’ 
imperfectly developed, if even the country itself were in a less d - 
turbed state, The inhabitants are now chiefly settled in the larger 
towns, and in the valleys of the lesser affluents of bebe jo and 
Salado, ‘The cereals grown are wheat and maize, which are raised 
considerable quantities in the valleys of the south, for the supply 
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other parts of the province. The vine is extensively cultivated | petual snow. The chain of calcareous rocks which accompanies the 
eal of common wine made and | central Alps to the north forms the frontier on the other sides, and its 


d 

} oo emp, Ampang The cocoa plant is eulti- | highest points are 8582 feet above the level of the sea, The country 
e department of In the valleys of the Jujuy and | is open to the north only where the Salzach issues from the moun- 
and the he recone are grown in sufficient | tains, and forms a fruitful plain, which however is marshy in some 
the whole of Salta, and to furnish exports to the — The Salzach, the principal river, is a feeder of the Inn, The 
i es are numerous; that called the Zellersee is ten miles long and 
a | above two miles broad. Of the many mineral waters, the hot springs 
are very | of Gastein are the most celebrated. The cascade of the Krimmler 
as well as the palm, the | Ache, about 5 miles above the village of Wald in the south-western 
which furnish the natives with fruit and a | angle of the province, is the most striking in Austria; the torrent 
, maté plant, &c, The cochineal cactus and | falls in five breaks from the height of above two thousand feet, forming 
are found in every One of the chief sources of | at last a magnificent arch. There are other very fine cascades, The 
the province has always been the rearing of mules, which | climate is severe. Even in the néighbourhood of the city of Salzburg 
southern i lean state, ire | the hills, which are much lower than those of the south, are covered 
b eeeerecba tat to Peru and Bolivia | with snow by the end of September, though it does not lie perma- 
fore the revolution from 50,000 to 60,000 mules | nently till November. In the south the winter lasts, with little inter- 
exported from Salta to Peru alone, but the trade with | mission, from the beginning of November till April, and storms and 
declined. In the colder of the province alpacas, | frosts do not cease till the end of June. The heat in summer is 
illas, and guanacos are indi The mountains | very great in the valleys, and vegetation is rapid. Most of the 
ver, copper, and other metals, The mines have not | valleys are very fruitful, and produce corn, flax, and fruit, 
; the valleys obtain | which thrives even at the foot of the mountains. The middle moun- 
gold after the rains from the rivers, and in | tain region is covered with forests of fir, larch, and pine, and the 
by the receding waters. In the | upper with fine Alpine pastures, which afford subsistence to numerous 
i i herds of cattle, and to a breed of remarkably strong and large horses. 
of the adjacent districts obtain large | There are chamois goats, marmots, bustards, and heath-cocks. The 
which they carry for sale to the towns of Salta and | corn produced is in general of excellent quality, but not sufficient for 
the home consumption, The products of the mineral kingdom are 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, cobalt, arsenic, rock crystal, marble, 
saltpetre, salt, sulphur, asbestos, and serpentine. The once cele- 
brated mines of gold and silver now yield little; those of copper, iron, 
lead, and arsenic are very productive, and the salt-works and marblo- 
ies are very important. The country people make their own 

Sothing: The inhabitants are a robust race, 

In ancient times Salzburg was inhabited by the Celts, who, as 
dwellers on the Tauern (which is the name they still give in their 
language to the mountains), were called by the Romans Taurisci. 
Salzburg was in the province of Noricum, the capital of the province. 
Hadrian planted a colony in Juvavium, or Juvavia, the old capital of 
Noricum, which occupied the site on which the city of Salzburg now 
stands. The decline of the Roman power led to the ruin of Juvavia, 
which was plundered and destroyed by the Heruli. The country was 
nearly a desert when the pious Scotchman, Hrodbert (Ruprecht or 
Rupert), arrived there towards the end of the 7th century, and con- 
verted the natives to Christianity. A monastery and church were built 
for him in Salzburg, and richly endowed. Arno, the seventh successor 
of St. Rupert, was raised in 798, by Pope Leo IIL, to the archiepiscopal 


ity. 
aA LZBURG, the capital of the crownland of Salzburg in Austria, 
is situated in 47° 48’ 10" N. lat., 13° 1‘ 32" E. long, on the banks of 
the Salza or Salzach, over which there is a bridge 370 feet long and 
40 feet wide. The situation is one of the most picturesque in Germany. 
The city is surrounded with an amphitheatre of lofty mountains, which 
form a noble background to the view. The river runs between two 
isolated mountains of breccia, the Minchsberg on the left and the 
Capucinerberg on the right, leaving in many places only a narrow 
p- | space on the banks, on which the city is built. The streets are narrow 
and crooked, and the squares small, but regular. The houses are 
built of red marble from the neighbouring quarries, with flat roofs. 
The archbishops adorned the city with so many splendid buildings, 
chiefly in the Italian style, that Salzburg was called Little Rome. It’ 
is surrounded with walls and bastions, and has eight gates, one of 
which, called the new gate, is a tunnel out thro’ the Minchsberg, 
415 feet long, 39 feet high, and 22 feet broad. Salzburg gives title to 
an archbishop since a.p, 798. The university, founded in 1620, was 
abolished in 1800, and a lyceum or academy established in its stead, 
which has a library of 38,000 volumes, 20 professors, and 310 pupils 
(in 1850), a botanical garden, and a geological museum, The monaa- 
tery of St. Peter has a library of 40,000 volumes. The city has a 
theatre, four hospitals, a lunatic asylum, and many other charitable 
and useful public institutions. The cathedral is built (1614-68) in 
the Roman style, with a facade of white marble. It isa building 
of architectural merit, adorned with many statues of white 
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le, and good pain St. Peter’s church contains the tombs of 
Haydn and St. Rupert. the cemetery at the back of this church is 
shown the original cell occupied by St: Rupert, who introduced 
Christianity into this part of Europe: he died A.p. 628. The cell is 
| now inclosed in the chapel of St.-A®zidius. The university church, 
builtin 1696-1707, is in a mixed Greek and Roman style. St. Mar. 
garet’s, a handsome edifice, was ‘built in 1485. The Benedictine 
church has some beautiful painted-glass windows executed in 1480, 
The ‘palace called the Winter Residence is a very extensive building 
ornamented with columns: it is now used for public offices. The 
in front of it is adorned with the finest fountain in Germany, 
45 feet high, made entirely of white marble. On the opposite side of 
the square is a ficent called the Neuban, now belonging 
to the emperor. The town-house and the palace of Count Kerenbu: 
afé also splendid buildings. The stables for 130 horses are accounte 
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handsomest in Europe. A stream called the Alberbach flows 
pode them ; the racks are of white marble. Two fine riding schools, 
one for the summer, and one for the winter, are attached to the 
stablea, There are many other buildings that desorve notice, for 
instance some of the 26 churches, the palace of Mirabell, and the church 
of St, Sebastian, both rebuilt since the fire of 1818, which destroyed 

of the city. In the churchyard of St. Sebastian is the grave of 
sh Hy who died here A.D. 1541. A bronze statue of Mozart (a 
native of panioueys Schwanthaler is erected in the centre of the 
Michaels-Platz. a! is rich in Roman antiquities, including 
baths and fine mosaics, The fortress of Hohensalza, commanding the 
town, from which there is a most interesting prospect, is now used as 
a barrack. There are in the town one military and three civil hospitals, 
an hospital for incurable patients,“several schools, and many other 
useful and charitable institutions. The inhabitants, about 13,000 in 
number, manufacture calicoes, leather, and hardware. Two large fairs 
are held annually in the town, which has an important transit trade 
between the eastern Austrian provinces and Bavaria, and between 
Bayaria and Italy. The environs of Salzburg embrace a great variety 
of and pi ue scenery. 

LZWEDEL. [Macpgsvrs.] 

SAMAR. [Patiprives.] 

SAMARA. ([Sncerrsk.] 

SAMARANG. [Java.] 

SAMARCAND. (Boxsara.] 

SAMARIA. [Patesrrve.] 

SAMBAWA, or SUMBAWA. [Sunpa Istanps, Lesser.] 

SAMBOR. (Gattcra, Austrian.] 

SAMBRE. [Aisne; Mevsz.] 

SAMEN MOUNTAINS. [Asysstxra.] 

SAMFORD, a hundred in the county of Suffolk, which has beea 
constituted a Poor-Law Union. The hundred of Samford is bounded 
N. by Bosmere and Claydon hundred, E, by the river Orwell, 8. by 
the river Stour, and W. by the hundred of Cosford. The hundred and 
union =, 28 parishes, with an area of 50,230 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 12,493. 

SAMNIUM, or territory of the Samnites, an ancient nation of central 
Italy, comprised an extensive tract of country on both sides of the 
central ridge of the Apennines, including the valleys of the Vulturnus, 
Tamarus, and Calor, towards the Tyrrhenian Sea, and those of the 
Sarus, Tifernus, Trinius, and Frento, towards the Adriatic, and corres- 
ponding to the present provinces of Sannio and Principato Ultra, and 
— of Terra di Lavoro, and of Abruzzo Citra, in the kingdom of 

aples. It was bounded N. by the Peligni and Marrucini, and by the 
Adriatic, for the Frentani, who extended along the coast of that sea, 
formed part of the Samnite confederation, and were also of Sabine 
origin; .E. by Apulia and Lucania; 8, by the Campanians, being 
divided from the latter by the ridges of Tifata and Taburnus; and 
W. by Latium and the country of the Marsi, The Samnites were 
originally a colony of the Sabini, which migrated in remote times, 
probably before the building of Rome, to the banks of the Vulturnus 
and the Tamarus, and thence spread on one side as far as the plains 
of Apulia, and on the other to those of Campania, They were an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people, and as their numbers increased beyond 
the means of subsistence, they followed the custom of their Sabine 
ancestors, and sent forth colonies, which were the origin of the 
Lucanians, who gradually extended as far as the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, The Sammites were divided into several nations or 
tribes, known by the names of Pentri, Caudini, Caraceni, Hirpini, and 
Frentani, the three first of which inhabited the country designated by 
the name of Sabinium Proper, having the Frentani on the north, and 
the Hirpini to the south-east. Their principal towns were :—Bovianum, 
the head town of the Pentri (Livy, ix. 31), near the modern Bojano, at 
the foot of the lofty Mount Matese, near the source of the Tifernus ; 
ee of the walls, formed of irregular polygonal stones, still remains. 
Bovianum was entirely destroyed by an earthquake in the 9th century; 
its site is covered with a marshy alluyial soil, in which ancient remains 
have been found. The modern Bojano stands on a rocky hill, one of 
the lowest offshoots of Mount Matese. dsernia, now Isernia, on the 
opposite or western side of the Matese ridge. Allife, south of 
Reornia, in the valley of the Vulturnus. The modern Alife, which 
occupies the ancient site, still gives title to a bishop. The ancient 
walls, gates, and many other vestiges of antiquity, including ruins of 
a theatre, amphitheatre, and baths, still remain. Maluentum, after- 
wards called Beneventum. ([Bznevento.] _ Caudiun, long since 
destroyed, stood on the Appian Way, near the little river Isclero, 21 
Roman miles from Capua, and 11 miles from Beneventum, It gave 
name to oy) og or passes called Furcula Caudine, where the Samnites 

Roman army to pass under the yoke, B.c. 321, clanum, 


the Hirpini; its remains are within a mile of Mira- 
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bella, at a called Le Grotte, on the high road from Naples to 
Puglia. Near this lace are the shloboated Azuuneoll Lakes, of which 
Virgil gives a fine ption (‘Ain.,’ vii. 563). Telesia, now Telese, 
near the banks of the river Calore. <Awjidena, or Alfidena, the chief 
town of the on a hill above the left bank of the Sagrus or 
5 miles above Castel de Sangro, The remains of its massive 

prove it to have been a fortress of grea’ 


t prin py A vil 
Alfidena perpetuates the name, but does not stand on the Abia 
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site. Zaurasium, on the river Calore, where there are considerable 
remains, and several sepulchral inscriptions near the modern village of 
Taurasi, Pyrrhus was here defeated by Curius Dentatus, 

now Conza, in a strong position near one of the sources of the Aufidus 
or Ofanto. Hannibal occupied it immediately after the battle of 
Canne (B.C, 216) and deposited in it his baggage and plunder. It was 
a municipal town under the empire, and continued to be a place of © 
strength and importance in the middle ages. In the 10th century it 
became the seat of an archbishop, which it still is, although the 
modern town of Conza has no more than 1200 inhabitants. i 

in the mountains east.of Bovianum. Abellinum, now AVELLINO, 
Larinum, commonly placed in the country of the Frentani, seems to 
have had an independent territory, comprising the country between 
the Tifernus (Biferno) and the Frento (Fortore). It continued to 
exist till a.v. 842, when it was ravaged by the Saracens, and the site 
abandoned for one about a mile to the westward, where the modern 


been the senate house. Histoniwm, near the site of the ee town 
of Il Vasto. Anzanwm, the remains of which are on a hill near the 
town of Lanciano, Ortona, which has retained its name, and was the 
chief fortified town of the Frentani. [ABRUzz0.] , ' 
The Samnites brought at various times as many as 80,000 armed 
men into the field. Their chief sti consisted in their infantry. 
Their government appears to have been a kind of aristocracy, in whi 
the priests exercised a great influence. Livy (ix. 40) describes the 
army of the Samnites as splendidly accoutred ; and (x. 46) he speaks 
of two millions of pounds weight of coined copper taken from them 
by the younger Papirius; all which shows that the Samnites were no 
longer a rustic people, But they never became effeminate and pray 
like the Campanians, and they retained to the last their character fo 
hardiness, perseverance, and devotedness to their country. Each of 
the nations of Samnite race had its own independent government, its 
magistrates, and its comitia. The chief magistrate of each nation 
was styled Meddix Tuticus, an Oscan denomination, as the Sammnites 
appear to have spoken a dialect of the Oscan, and to have used Oscan 
characters. It.was only in cases of urgent necessity, such as resistance 
to a common invader, that the various Samnite states acted in concert, 
and then only for a time. ‘ 
Between the years 440 and 423 3.c., the Samnites attacked the 
Etruscans, who had settled in the plains of the Osci or Opici about 
half a century before, and who had founded or colonised Vulturnum. 
This town the Samnites took and named Capua, (Livy, iv. 37) 
[Carva.] About 3.c. 340 the first war broke out between the Sam- 
raat ont the Romans. After defeating the Sidicini, ia yen 
y the Campanians of Capua, the Samnites overran is 
Ager, and laid siege to Geame. The Campanians then sent PR on 
dors to the Roman senate to ask for aid against their formidable 
enemies, to which the senate objected, that there existed a previous 
alliance between the Samnites and Rome. The Campanian ambas- 
sadors in despair made a solemn surrender, in the name of their 
countrymen, of all they were possessed of to the Roman people. 
Upon this the senate sent messengers to the Samnites to request them 
to abstain from molesting tos Cacsicnas The supreme council 
of the Samnites resolutely refused compliance. The senate then 
sent the feciales to declare war, against the Samnites. Two armies 
were ordered out—one, under the consul M, Valerius Corvus, into 
Campania, and the other, under A. Cornelius Cossus, into Samnium, 
Valerius, after an obstinate fight, routed the Samnites, who abandoned 
their camp in the night. The Romans acknowledged that they never 
before met such stubborn enemies. The other consul having entered 
the confines of Samnium by the valley of Saticula, at the foot of 
Mount Tifata, found himself surrounded by the Samnites, who were 
oe on the heights. A legionary tribune named Decius Mus, by 
is intrepidity and quickness in marching up to a height yet unoceu- 
pied by the enemy, was the means of extricating the Roman army, 
which attacked and defeated the Samnites. A third battle took place 
near Suessola, in the plain of Campania, in which the Samnites were 
again defeated, The two consuls re-entered Rome in triumph. Two 
years afterwards the consul L. Amilius Mamertinus entered the 
country of the Samnites, who sued for peace, and obtained it, = 
In the year Bc, 323 a new war broke out with the Samnites, on the 
oceasion of the Romans besioging the Greek town of 
which was garrisoned by a party of Samnites, but which the Romans 
took by a secret understanding with the inhabitants. The Samnites 
were joined by the Lucanians. _L. Papirius Cursor, vats ee 
dictator to carry on the war, his master of the horse, Q. Fabi 
Maximus Rullianus, attacked the Samnites in his absence and against 
his orders, and defeated them; but for this breach of discipline he 
was condemned to death by the dictator, and only saved by the 
interference of the soldiers and of the people of Rome. Papirius 
himself defeated the Samnites, who asked for and obtained one year’s 
truce; but before the expiration of the truce, the Samnites having again 
attacked the Roman territory, the dictator, A Cornelius Arvina, with 
M, Fabius Ambustus, his master of the horse, was sent against them. 
The Roman army, being surprised by the enemy in an unfayourable 
position, after five hours’ desperate fighting was in danger of being — 
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front with renewed ardour. At last the Samnites gave way, and 


1 Sarvilius, took olano, Palumbinum, and Herculaneum. 


pie fell deep in the mountains, obliged the Romans to 


In the following year, B.c. 292, one of the new consuls, Fabius 
Gurges, son of Fabius Maximus, marched against the Samnites, and 
was defeated by them with a severe loss. The senate proposed to 
deprive him of his command; but his veteran father, deprecating this 
humiliation, offered to serve under his son as his legatus. A new 
battle was fought, in which the Samnites were finally routed. Pontius, 
the conqueror at the Furcule Caudinw, was taken prisoner, After 
taking Venusia, to which the Romans sent a colony, the two Fabii, 
father and son, returned to Rome, and the senate granted to Fabius 
Gurges the honour of a triumph, in which Pontius appeared with his 
hands tied behind his back : after the ceremony he was beheaded. 

In the year B.c, 290, the Samnites, worn out by their repeated 
defeats, sued for peace, which the Romans, likewise exhausted by their 
dearly-bought victories, felt disposed to grant. The consul M. Curius 
Dentatus, being charged with the negotiation, concluded a peace, the 
conditions of which are not known. (Livy, ‘Epitome,’ xi.) In the 
war of Pyrrhus, the Samnites joined that prince, after whose second 
retreat from Italy and subsequent death they found themselves 
attacked by two Roman armies, under their old antagonists L. Papi- 
rius Cursor the younger and S. Carvilius, who utterly defeated them 
(s.c. 272). It was then that Samnium became a conquered country, 
and the Romans sent colonies to Maluentum and other places. In the 
war of Hannibal the Hirpini joined the Carthaginians after the battle 
of Cannew, but the Pentri did not, At last, in the Social War, the 
Samnites having joined the Marsi, Vestini, Peligni, and others in the 
common league inst Rome, remained last in the field, and were 
defeated and slaughtered without mercy by Sulla. The devastation of 
Samnium by Sulla was most effectual; the towns were burnt and 
razed to the ground; Beneventum alone was spared. During the war 
of Sulla against the yo x Marius, Pontius Telesinus, who had 
joined the latter at the pee of 40,000 Samnites and Lucanians, stole 
a march upon Sulla, who was besieging Preneste, and advanced 
within ten stadia of Rome, which was without any adequate defence. 
Sulla however came in time to save the city. A desperate battle 
ensued : the Samnites defeated the left wing of the Romans, com- 
manded by Sulla himself; but Crassus, who commanded the right 
wing, haviug defeated Carina, a Roman officer of the party of Marius, 
who was opposed to him, fell upon the flank of the Samnites, who 
were obliged to retire to Autemnw, where Telesinus was killed, 
Between 7000 and 8000 Samnites surrendered to Sulla, who marched 
them to Rome; and, having shut them up in the Circus Maximus, 
had them all butchered in cold blood, while he was haranguiug the 
senate in the neighbouring temple of Bellona. The rename of the 
Samnites were slaughtered in the same manner at the taking of 
Praneste, 

SAMOGI'TIA, an extensive tract of the ancient duchy of Lithuania, 
was bounded N. by Courland and the Baltic, W. by the Baltic and 
Prussia, and S. and E£. by Lithuania Proper. It now forms part of the 
Russian government of Wilna. The inhabitants have retained the 
peculiar customs and language of the Lithuanians. 

SAMOS, an island in the Archipelago, situated near the coast of 
Asia Minor, between 37° 35’ and 37° 48’ N. lat, 26° 36’ and 27° 8’ 
E. long., at the distance of about a mile from the promontory of 
Trogilium, or Cape Santa Maria, which lies between the Gulf of Scala 
Nova and that of Balat. Its early history is mixed with fable. The 
earliest inhabitants according to ancient tradition were Carians and 
Leleges, with whom some Lesbians and Ionians were incorporated in 
the 10th century .c. Very soon after the year n.c, 776, the Samians 
became remarkable for maritime enterprise and commerce. They 
traded with Egypt under the protection of Psammetichus, who gave 
them a settlement there : about 5.0, 630, a Samian merchant, Colceus, 
made a successful voyage to Tartessus (Herod. iv., 152). During this 
er they founded several colonies, Samothrace, Anoea, Perinthus, 

the, Amorgus, and joined the confederacy on the Asiatic con- 
tinent, called the Panionium, consisting of twelve cities. 

In the time of Cyrus and Pisistratus, the government of the island 
was in the hands of Polycrates, the most remarkable of the tyrants 
of his day. He extended his sway over the neighbouring states, 
Lesbos, Miletus, &c., and had a larger navy than any other Grecian 
prince or state of his time; he was also strengthened by his alliance 
with Amasis, king of Egypt. Shortly after the invasion of Egypt by 
Cambyses, Polycrates became engaged in a war with Lacedemon, in 
which the Spartans were finally repulsed from the island, His 
prety a ag at length provoked the jealousy of the Persian 
monarch us, whose Satrap, Oroetes, allured him by treacherous 

to trust himself in his power, and then murdered him, 
Herod. iii, 125 ; Athenwus, lib. xii, 540, Cas.) After the death of 
eg island fell into the hands of Darius, who appointed 
Syloson, the brother of Polycrates, as governor. The resistance of 
the inhabitants to this measure led Otanes, the Persian general in 
command, to order a general massacre, and Samos was delivered up 
to Syloson almost unpeopled. Shortly after the Samians joined the 
revolt of Ionian, At the battle of Lade, however, they treacherously 
withdrew from the engagement, to obtain favour with Darius, to 
whose empire they were again made subject, but were released from 
it after the battle of Mycale. 

The maritime strength of Samos was broken, and their government 

made democratical by Pericles, n.c. 440, After the battle of AZgos- 
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potami, the Samians sustained a siege from Lysander, and were com- | timber on the hills, which have quarries of white marble ines - 


to submit to Spartan principles of government. After this 

time the Athenians, Lacedwmonians, and Persians became successively 

lof Samos, After forming part of the Egyptian, Macedonian, 

and Syrian empires, it was finally made subject to Rome, B.C. 84. 

Samos was afterwards the residence of Marcus Antonius and Cleo- 

tra, uc. $2, and of Augustus, who gave its inhabitants a titular 
saat ig It was reduced by Vespasian to the form of a province. _ 

The Samians made great progress in the arts after their commercial 
connection with Egypt. In sculpture, casting in bronze, architecture, 
painting, and ship-building, they were eminent. The coins of Samos 
are very numerous and worthy of attention. The earliest autonomous 
coins bear the head of a lion or of a bull; a winged wild boar or a 

row of a ship are common reverses. Juno, with her attributes, and 
Fatune, Vulean, and Minerva, are deities represented upon the 
imperial coins; the usual reverse 
resembles very much that of Diana on the I yt 
goras, who was a native of Samos, is also represented in a sitting 
attitude on the imperial coins, touching a globe placed on a column 
with his hand, Other types are Meleager attacking the boar, the river 
Parthenius personified, Nemesis, &e. 

Samos was taken and plundered by the Arabs in the 8th century, and 
recovered by the emperor Leo in the 13th. It subsequently fell into 
the hands of the Venetians, and afterwards of the Genoese; and upon 
the taking of Constantinople (1453), was ravaged by Mahomet II. 
Selim granted permission to colonise the island, as the population 
had been much reduced by frequent piratical invasions. It has con- 
tinued ever since under the dominion of the Turks. In recent times 
the Samians joined the Greek revolution, but were unable to free 
themselves from the Turkish yoke. mee: : 

The greatest length of the island is from west to east, and the 
circumference is about 80 miles. It is separated from the continent 
of Asia by a strait called the Little Boghaz, about six miles long, 
nowhere more than three miles in breadth, and full of small islands. 
Through the island in a direction from east to west runs a high lime- 
stone mountain called Ampelus by Strabo, which is a continuation of 
the promontory of Trogilium, and terminates at its western extremity 
with the height of Kerkis, the Mons Cercetius of the ancients, the 
loftiest point in the island. The mountain sides are covered with 
pine woods, vineyards, or olive-grounds. The valleys of the island 
are fertile, and yield abundance of wheat. Marble, iron, silver, lead, 
and emery are among the mineral products. 

Immediately opposite to Cape Santa Maria, between the rivers 
Metelenous and Imbrasius, is the port of Tigani, the ancient harbour 
of the city of Samos, which has an artificial mole built across it from 
north to south. Herodotus speaks of an immense mole in this 
harbour, which he considers one of the three works most worthy of 
mention in the island. A little inland at the distance of about five 
miles from Cape Santa Maria is the site of the ancient town of 
Samos, It was situated partly on flat ground, and partly on the 
south side of Mount Ampelus; the walls, of which there are still 
remains, are cased with white marble, and have square towers, At 
about 60 paces interval they inclose a quadrangular space; within 
them are the ruins of a theatre with the seats, built on the side of a 
hill. To the west of the city, towards the Imbracius, are the remains 
of an aqueduct, which does not seem to be the one mentioned by 
Herodotus (iii, 60), which was carried through a mountain, and was 
one of the three works which he considered most worthy of admira- 
tion at Samos. Of the great temple of Juno, said by Herodotus to 
have been the largest he had seen, and famous for its archaic. statue 
of Juno, which is represented on the coins of the island, hardly any- 
thing remains except a capital and base, (Tournefort; Leake, ‘ Asia 
Minor’). Opposite the old city, about a mile to the west of it, is the 
modern town of Cora or Khora (Xwpa), the largest in the island, 
containing, in Pococke's time, about 12 small churches and 250 houses. 
On the south side of the city is alarge plain called Megalocampus, 
which bas become a stagnant marsh. to the west of Cora is the 
river Imbrasius, on which is the small village of Mily. At the mouth 
of this river the land juts out to the south, terminating in Cape 
Colonna, opposite to the small island of Samopoula, To the west of 
this promontory is the village of Marathrocampos, about 40 miles 
distant from Patmos, Three miles from this ieee opposite to the 
island of Nicaria, and distant from it about 12 miles, is a hermitage 
called St. George's, with a grotto near it, on the top of Mount Kerkis, 
called Panagia Phaneromena. The summit of this mountain. is 

covered with snow all the year round, and has a lake at the top. 

Five miles from Marathrocampos towards the north is the village of 
Castany. Proceeding along the coast ina north-east direction we 
come to Carlovassi, the most considerable town in the island after 
Cora. The port is a bad one, being much exposed to the north wind. 
Three miles to the east of thia town is Farni, a village, 10 miles from 
which, in a deep bay, is Vathi, a town with a good harbour capable 
of holding a large fleet, There is a small harbour 4 miles to the 
north-east, the mouth of which is well protected by little islands, 
ae - ry had the island is another port, 

2 soil o os is very fertile, and produces very good wine 
though this waa not the case formerly, pat a to the testimony of 
the ancients, The muscat grape is much cultivated, There is good 


is the archaic figure of Juno, which 
coins of Ephesus. Pytha- 


the island. The inhabitants, about 30,000 in number, are nearly all 
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Homer says that Troy c 
The island has an area of about 30 square miles, with a population of 
about 2000, (‘IL,,’ xiii. 12.) ’ My, 
SAMPFORD. [Essex] Povey 
SAMPOO, RIVER. (Brrma.] 1 ON 
SAMPRE. [Casamure.} ' ’ f 
SAN ANTONIO. [Care Vurp Istanps.] | ty 
SAN BARTOLOMEO. _[Mzxtoo.] 
SAN BLAS, [Mextco.] © ee, 
SAN CARLOS. [Braztt.] j Peery 
SAN CHRISTOVAL. [Canarrgs.] » pal 
SAN-DEMETRIO. [Apruzzo.] ae 
SAN FELIPE DE ACONCAGUA. [Aconcagua] 
SAN FILIPO D’ARGIRO, [Caranta) © | (2 Ors hee 
SAN FRANCESCO. [Brazit.] ieee ees 
SAN FRANCISCO, a city, port of entry, and the capital of San 
Francisco county, State of California, United States of North — 
America; is situated on a narrow neck of land forming the southern 
side of the entrance to San Francisco Bay, and between that bay and 
the Pacifie Ocean, in 87° 47’ N. lat., 122° 26’ W. long. The popula- 
tion, which was only 150 in 1845, was omitted from the Census of 
the United States in 1850; but in 1852 it was, according to the State 
Census, 34,776, of whom only 5245 were females. The government 
of the city is vested in a mayor, recorder, aldermen, county assessors, 
street commissioners, &e. ‘ : : : , 
The sudden rise of the present city of San Francisco, is perhaps — 
the most remarkable on record. But the place is not devoid of 
interest in other respects, being one of the earliest settlements of the: 
old Spaniards for the charitable purpose of converting the Indians to 
Christianity. Their fort, or stronghold, called the Presidio, was fixed 
near the entrance of the bay, on the southern shore, about half a mile 
inland. It was a square inclosure, the sides of which were about 
800 yards in length, surrounded by a mud wall about 15 feet . 
pierced for musketry. Against the inner sides of the walls were th 
dwellings of the settlers, the centre being left clear for exercise and 
military evolutions, The walls are now in ruins, From this primary 
settlement, which was termed the Mission Dolores, emanated the five 
following missions, which were established in various parts of the 
adjacent country under the protection of the Presidio :—San F SCO, 
founded in 1776; Santa Clara, 1777; San José, 1797; San Francisco — 
Solano, 1823; San Rafael, 1827. fey aus 
The town, which arose in connection with the mission of San 
Francisco, was called Yerba Buena, or Good Herb, from a plant used — 
as a beverage, and also as a medicine, which grew abundantly in the — 
vicinity. From its foundation the mission continued in a very 
flourishing condition till about 1831, when in the political disturbances _ 
which distracted Mexico, the Indians were driven away from Yerba 
Buena, and the settlement soon fell to ruin. In 1839 the site was 
regularly laid out as a town, which however, six years later, as 4 te 
mentioned, only contained 150 inhabitants, But about this time it— 
began to attract the attention of adventurers from the Matt 
and soon became in effect an American settlement, though ¥] 
nominally belonging to Mexico: it’ was not formally ceded to the 
United States till 1848. .A local government was established, similar 
to that which prevails in the towns of the United States; an American | 
school was founded, and in January, 1847, an ‘ordinance’ was issued 
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cost of provisions and the value of property, The remarkable seenes 
fn the town, or city as it had now 
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its rapid extension in every direction, the 
reckless habits and almost extravagant energy of the strangely diver- 
sified een, to need more than a word of 
reference. Nor lesa well known are the terrible conflagrations which 
_ have so often laid large portions of the city in ruins, to be however 
restored with ii idi sorbet alter? goed 
_ dition, the afforded by every ing seized upon 
rebuild the ¢ fires on a larger, more costly, and substantial 
i Beadegs) <iesie 
("The 


bay of San Francisco, on which the city stands is 
_ described under Catrrorxta. The city is built on the western side 
of the bay, at the of the peninsula, which forms the southern 
side of entrance to the bay. It occupies an inclined plane of 
3 half a mile in extent from the hills in the rear of the city. 
portion 


Seems be : 


janks ; well lighted, and watched ; and 
e for their sanitary wetter Several 
United States, but the city is still so entirely 
the most accurate account of to-day would 
a few months hence. Besides the churches there are 


it now is, and some of them are carried on in a very costly 
. There are also numerous eating and drinking saloons, 
r concert-rooms, | and other places of amusement or 
, including not a few gaming-houses of various grades, The 
manufactures of the Ann bere she ineonsiderable, 
The commercial ties of San Francisco are very great. The 
, which is 8 miles wide, affords excellent anchorage, and is the 
tlet, not only for the almost un led mineral riches of 
of a district the extreme fertility of which has as yet 
to be ss want od sce es ewes tog ~ baat 
uays, vesse! great len can lie along- 
ih their Steamers are in and 
ports, and 
The character and extent of 
under 
e years 
been a considerable, though 


annual clearances of shipping from the port at 
000 tons; the entrances somewhat less. 


; quantity has been 
Fins tAiT tad thane and eneee = oe 
H there are quarries of good limestone. 

and several weekly newspapers are published in 
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lies to the north of Mespoza, which it resembles in ite 
The surface of the country is 

we CoNFepEration. Extending 
the Andes, San Juan comprehends the 
of Uspallata and a large portion of the 
Paramilla range from the mountains of 
Guanacache. The Vale of Uspal- 


this fertility. But as fruit-trees, especially vines, succeed very well 
in this soil, wines and brandies are exported to a considerable amount, 
In the northern district, called Jachal, there are some gold-mines, 
whose produce is however not very great. Like the other provinces 
of the Argentine Confederation San Juan is a federal state, owning 
little dependence on the central government. The executive power 
is v in a governor, elected by the junta, or provincial assembly. 

San Juan, the capital of the province, is situated on the Rio de San 
Juan, in 31° 4’ S, lat., 68° 57’ W. long.: population about 7000. It 
contains the government house and other public buildings, and has 
considerable commerce, being the mart whence the wines and brandies 
of the province are exported, and from which foreign goods are dis- 
tributed to the interior. In 1833 the city was nearly destroyed by an 
inundation of the Rio de San Juan, by which three churches and 
several other public buildings, with numerous private houses, were 
thrown down, and many of the inhabitants lost their lives, 

SAN JUAN DE LOS REMEDIOS. [Cvusa.] 

SAN JUAN DEL RIO, [Mextco.] 

SAN JUAN DEL SUR. [Nicaracua. 

SAN LORENZO DE LA FRONTERA. ([Borrvza.] 

SAN LUCIA. [Jamatca.] 

SAN LUIS DE LA PUNTA, one of the provinces of the Argentine 
Confederation, South America, extends between 31° and 35° §. lat., 
64° and 67° 30’ W. long. It is bounded 8, by the province of Buenos 
Ayres, E. by Cordova, N. by La Rioja, N.W. by San Juan, and S.W. 
by Mendoza. The area is about 36,000 square miles, The population 
is about 20,000, 

The country included within this province is described under 
Arcrntine Coyreperation. It comprehends that immense tract of 
country which extends between the provinces of Mendoza on the west 
and Cordova on the east, ‘Its north-western part runs northward to 
the border of the Great Salina, and it reaches southward to the country 
of the Ranqueles Indians, but now claimed by the province of Buenos 
_ No part of it possesses any considerable degree of fertility. 

greatest number of the widely-separated and isolated settlements, 
consisting mostly of estancias, or cattle-farms, occur along the road 
leading from Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, in the hilly country, where 
tracts of land alternate with ridges of hills and sandy deserts 
overgrown with mimosas, As the grass is coarse and long, the pastures 
are indifferent ; still cattle, horses, mules, and sheep are abundant, 
and are exported to a small amount, together with some wool. The 
corn and maize which are raised are not sufficient for the consumption 
of the scanty and widely-scattered population. The country between 
the Sierra de Cordova on one side, and Mendoza and San Juan on the 
other, is still worse. As no fresh-water stream runs through it, it 
cannot be irrigated ; and, with the exception of a few spots, is a 
complete desert. The climate is dry and hot; rain seldom falls. The 

id-mines of La Carolina, about 60 miles N. from the city of San Luis, 
ve ceased to be worked; but the people of the village sift the alluvial 
soil at certain’ places in the neighbourhood, and collect annually a 
small quantity of gold in dust and small lumps (pepitas). Like the 
other provinces of the Argentine Confederation, San Luis is a federal 
state ; the executive power being vested in a governor elected by the 


passed | junta, or provincial assembly, but for many years there has been no 


really effective government, 

San Lwis de la Punta, the capital of the province, is pleasantly 
situated on the western slope of a hill, 2417 feet above the level of the 
sea, in 33° 17’ 8. lat, 65° 46’ W. long. ; but it is merely a straggling 
village-like collection of mud-huts, and does not contain more than 
1500 inhabitants, There is no other place in the province above the 
rank of a hamlet. 4 

SAN-MARINO, or SAMMARINO, is a small republic in Italy, 
consisting chiefly of a steep mountain with its offsets and valle: 
covering an area of about 21 square miles. It is situated within the 
papal province of Urbino, and about 10 miles from the Adriatic, The 
population amounts to about 7600. The town of San Marino stands 
on the BP, x part of the mountain, the summit of which is crowned 
by an Sd! deal with three towers, on which the standard of the 
republic waves. The town is ill built and ill paved; the streets are 
steep, and only practicable for mules and donkeys, The square before 
the tewn-house is large, and commands a fine view of the neighbouring 
Apennines. The church of the Capuchins contains a fine painting 
representing the Descent from the Cross, Outside of the town is 
Il Borgo, a suburb, The other towns, or rather villages, which give 
names to communes are—Serravalle, Montegiardino, and Faetano, 
‘The inhabitants have cultivated every slip of ground that can be made 
productive; they make some very good wine, some oil, and rear silk- 
worms, the produce of which constitutes an article of trade. They 
have also some good cattle. They import corn from the neighbouring 


Neate, 
us, & holy hermit from Dalmatia, is said to have retired to this 
mountain in the 4th century ; after his death a church was raised to 
his memory, and a village grew up round the spot, In the 10th 
cen it e a walled town by the name of ‘ Plebs Santi Marini 
cum Castello.’ It seems to have governed itself as an independent 
municipality. During the wars of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the 
ple of San Marino took the part of the latter. About the year 
1291, the commune of San Marino being summoned to puy certain 
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the Pope's vicar, refused ; and the matter being referred to a 
woah judge uf Rimini called Palamede, he decided that the commu- 
nity and men of San Marino were exempt from pyment, having been 
of old independent of all foreign dominion. From that time San 
Marino has been acknowledged as an independent state by the popes. 
When Napoleon L overthrew the papal government he respected the 
independence of San Marino; and in 1514, when the Pope was rein- 
stated in his dominions, the freedom of the republic was confirmed. 
The legislative power is in the hands of a great council, formerly com- 
posed of 300 anziani, or elders, but now of 60 members—nobles, 
townsmen, and small proprietors in equal numbers, named for life by 
the council itself. A committee or council of 12 is appointed from 
among the members of the great council, 8 for the town and 4 for the 
country parts. The great council also appoints two Capitani Reggenti, 
or regents, who are the chief magistrates of the republic, and hold 
office for six months each, Formerly the chief representative of the 
republic was styled a Gonfaloniere, and changed every three months. 
There are secretaries of state for the interior, for foreign affairs, and 
for the finances. The administration of justice is lodged in the hands 
of a lawyer not a native of the state, who is elected for three years ; 
after the expiration of which term he may be re-elected once more for 
the same period. 

SAN MIGUEL DE IBARRA. [Ecvapor.] 

SAN MIGUEL EL GRANDE. [Mextco.] 

SAN-MINIATO. [Fmeyze.] 

SAN NICOLAS DE LOS ARROYES. [Buenos Ayrzs.] 

SAN NICOLO. [Carr Verp Istanps.] . 

SAN PAULO, the capital of the province of San Paulo, Brazil, 
South America, is situated on two of the head streams of the river 
Tiete, in the plain of Piratininga, at an elevation of 2464 feet above 
the level of the sea, in 23° 33’ S. lat., 46° 45’ W. long. The population 
is about 22,000, exclusive of the suburbs. San Paulo is one of the 
oldest towns in Brazil, having been founded by a colony of Portuguese 
in 1560. The streets are wide, and lined with houses of two stories, 
built of ‘taipa,’ which is a frame-work of wood filled in with earth. 
The public buildings are—the palaces of the governor of the province, 
formerly a Jesuit college, and of the bishop; a spacious cathedral, 
12 churches, and a convent of the Carmelites; a college, schools, &c, 
The only manufactory is a government establishment for making fire- 
arms. Some coarse woollen cloths and hats are made. San Paulo is 
the general emporium of the commerce of the plain in which it stands, 
The exports are—maize, tobacco, cotton, coffee, sugar, rum, jerked 
beef, hides, horns, and tallow; the manufactured goods of Europe and 
North America are imported. Santos, the port of San Paulo, is 42 
miles 8.W. from the city ; and the descent to it is so steep that nearly 
all are carried on the backs of mules. 

SAN PEDRO, Province of, [Brazit.] 

SAN REMO. [Nice.] 

SAN SALVADOR, Republic of, Central America, extends along 
the Pacific Ocean from the Bay or Gulf of Conchagua to the Rio de 
Paz. It lies between 13° 10’ and 14° 15’ N. lat., 86° 45’ and 89° 45’ 
W. long. ; and is bounded E, by Nicaragua, N. by Honduras, W. by 
Guatemala, and S. by the Pacific Ocean. The area is about 6880 
square miles. The population is about 300,000. 

San Salvador is the smallest, but, in proportion to its size, much the 
most populous, of the republics of Central America. The surface is 
very unequal. The main portion of the coast extends along the 
Pacific in a generally west-north-west and east-south-east direction for 
about 140 miles ; while on the east a smaller portion of it forms the 
western half of the Bay of Conchagua. There are four harbours— 
Acajutla or Sonsonate, Libertad, and La Union, which are ports of 
entry, and Jiquilisco or Triumfo de los Libres, Except La Union, 
which is on the west shore of the Bay of Conchagua, and is extensive 
and safe, these harbours are, properly speaking, only open roadsteads, 
hardly accessible during the rainy season and the prevalence of the 
south-west winds. As far northward as Libertad the shore is bordered 
by a narrow tract of low and generally level land from 10 to 12 miles 
wide; but farther north, up to Sonsonate, the coast is more elevated 
and broken. The interior is very rugged, being broken by several 
short ranges of mountains of moderate height, but separated into 
distinct groups. About 12 to 15 miles from the coast, and nearly 
Pago to it, are the five volcanoes of Apaneca, Yzalco, San Salvador, 

Vicente, and San Miguel. San Salvador and San Vicente are the 
loftiest, being upwards of 8000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
eruptions of San Salvador have at times been very destructive ; but 
Yzalco is by far the most remarkable, from its unceasingly active 
condition, surpassing, it is said, in this respect, and in the impetuosity 
of its eruptions, any other volcano in America. Neither of the other 
volcanoes bas exhibited other than very slight eruptions of late years, 

The rivers of San Salvador have only a short course, and are in 
their natural state of little importance; though it is asserted that 
oer might easily be rendered of great service for irrigation, and some 
of them be made navigable for barges and other small craft. The chief 
river is the Zempa, which rising in Esquipulas, in Guatemala, forms 
forashort distance the boundary between Honduras and San Salvador, 
receives the outflow from Lake Guixar, thence crosses San Salvador in 
a southern direction, and falls into the Pacific a little to the westward 
of the Pay of Jiquilisco, It isa deep but rapid stream, and the bar 


at its mouth prevents vessels of even moderate ‘burden from entering 
it. The other larger streams are the Rio de Paz, at the western extre- 
mity of the republic; the Jiboa, which falls into the sea between the 
Lempa and Port Libertad; and the Sirama, or San Miguel, all of 
which have their mouths obstructed by sand-bars. There are two 
lakes of some size in the state. The Lake of Guixar, near the north- 
western boundary of the state, has a circuit of about 80 miles, and is 
one of the principal feeders of the Rio Lempa. It is said to commu- 
nicate by a subterranean channel with the much smaller Lake of 
Metapa. Lake Ylopango, about 6 miles E. from the city of San 
Salvador, is about 9 miles long and 3 miles wide: its only outlet isa 

small tributary of the Jiboa. Mineral- and thermal-springs occur very _ 
numerously in various parts of the country. ae 

Owing to the great inequality of surface, there is considerable 
variety of climate: as a whole, it is warmer than in Guatemala; but 
it is generally regarded as healthy. The hottest and least heal! 
part is the low tract along the coast. San Salvador has great . 
tural capabilities. The soil is generally good, and in some parts 
remarkably rich, and the climate permits a considerable or i 
crops to be profitably cultivated. The inhabitants are an ind! 
race, and more skilful agriculturists than the natives of other parts of 
Central America. Nearly all the available land in the country is 
appropriated to individuals, and much attention has been paid to its 
cultivation, though now, from the long continuance of civil dissension, 
agriculture is in a very neglected condition. Maize is cultivated to a 
considerable extent; wheat succeeds well only in a few places; several 
varieties of frixoles, and most of the usual vegetables, are raised for 
the ordinary food of the people. Oranges, lemons, pine-apples, plan- 
tains, and various fruits are extensively grown; sugar, cacao, 
tobacco, and cotton succeed very well, and might, were the country in 
a more settled state, be raised largely for exportation. Since the gold 
discoveries in California, a very large quantity of sugar has been grown 
in the neighbourhood of Sonsonate, chiefly for the purpose of distilling 
rum for the Californian market. Indigo has however always been the 
chief source of wealth to San Salvador. During the Spanish supre- 
macy, upwards of 1,800,000 Ibs. are said to haye been anni 
exported, and though the quantity raised has greatly fallen off, it is 
still considerable. The coast west of Point Libertad is commonly 
known as the Balsam Coast, it being the only place where the article 
known as the Balsam of Peru is collected. This part of the coast is 
in the possession of the Indians, who live in five villages, have their 
own chiefs, with a kind of municipal government, and subsist chiefly 
on the produce of the balsam, which they collect to the amount of 
about 15,000 to 20,0001bs. annually and dispose of in Sonsonate. They 
also cut and carry to Sonsonate a considerable quantity of cedar-trees, 
There are large forests on the slopes of the mountains of the interior. 

Cattle are numerous, and of a good breed ; sheep do not succeed 
very well; hogs are everywhere abundant. Turkeys and fowls are 
plentiful; but there are few ducks and An inferior kind of 
cheese is made in large quantities ; butter is seldom made, 

The mineral wealth of the state appears to be considerable, but it 
has been very imperfectly developed. Gold has been obtained in 
several places. Some rich silver-mines were formerly worked, but, 
owing to the general insecurity of life and property, they have been 
for many years almost entirely neglected. Excellent iron-ore is 
obtained near Metapa. Lead and copper have also been found. : 

The only manufactures are of the common articles of domestic 
consumption. They consist chiefly of coarse cotton goods, cutlery, 
and iron ware, and some of them used to be in considerable request 
throughout Central America. The foreign trade is of comparatively 
little importance. The exports in 1852 amounted in value to 700,000 
dollars; the imports to 1,360,000 dollars. 

San Salvador is divided into four departments, which are named 
after their respective capitals—San Salvador, San Vicente, San Miguel, 
and Santa Anna. In all, the republic contains 6 principal towns, 142 
smaller towns, and 62 villages. The following are the more important 
places; the populations are merely a loose approximation :— es 

San Salvador, the capital of the republic, is situated on the Rio de 
Aselhuate, a small affluent of the Lempa, in 13° 44’ N. lat., 89° 8’ 
W. long. The site of the city is more than 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea, on undulating ground, in a kind of valley, surrounded by 
high hills covered with wood, among which, in a north-eastern di on, 
and at a distance of about nine or ten miles, is the yoleano of San 
Salvador, which at different periods has caused great devastation by 
its eruptions, The city itself was laid out with considerable regularity, 
and had in the centre a plaza, or square, three sides of which were 
lined with shops, with porticoes before them, supported by a colonnade; _ 
while on the fourth side was the cathedral, an edifice which had no 
great claims to architectural beauty. The population was about 20,000, 
But on the night of the 16th of April, 1854, the city was entirely. 
destroyed by an earthquake, and a very large number of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants killed. For several days previous to the sad catastrophe 
there had been slight tremblings of the earth, but as they caused no 


mischief, little heed was given to their premonition. Ontheevening _ 


of the night named however the shi became more frequent and 
severe, and, being unattended with noise, the inhabitants became 
seriously alarmed, and many of them assembled in the great square, 
At length, at about ten minutes to 11 o’clock, a violent heaving 
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‘motion of the earth occurred, which in a few seconds levelled the 
‘cathedral, churches, university, and every other public building in the 
private houses a few were left standing, but these were 
rendered uninhabitable; and the wells and fountains were either filled 
Many of the inhabitants, as we have said, perished, and 
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the town on the night of the 24th, without success, and with the loss of 
more than 500 killed and wounded. The siege was then suspended 
for want of ammunition ; but after the defeat of Soult at the foot of 
the Pyrenees on the 31st of July, the siege was renewed, and con- 
tinued till the 31st of August, when the place was stormed, and all 
the defences of the town were carried, but with the enormous loss of 
upwards of 2500 killed and wounded. The castle of La Mota held 
out till the 9th of September. In 1823, when the French invaded 
in, to put down the constitutional government, they succeeded, 
several assaults, in getting possession of San Sebastian by 
capitulation. Afterwards, during the Carlist insurrection in the 


no provinces of Spain, it became the head-quarters of the 
British auxiliary legion, under General Sir De Lacy Evans, who, in 
the summer of 1836, resisted several attacks of the Carlists, who 
occupied the neighbouring heights. 

Tn the article Basque Provinces, Tolosa is stated to be the capital 
of Guipuzcoa, but since that article was written a decree of the 
Spanish government, dated August 24, 1854, announced that the city 
of San Sebastian was in fature to be the capital of Guipuzcva, as it 
had been from 1822 to 1844, when it was deprived of its title of 
capital, which was then conferred on Tolosa. 

SAN SEBASTIAO. [Brazit.] 

SAN-SEVERINO. [Macerata-z-Camerino,] 

SAN-SEVERO. [Caprranata.] 

SAN TADEO, RIVER. [Patacoyia.] 

SAN VINCENTE. [Carz Veap Istanps.] 

SANA is the capital town of the province of Yemen in Arabia, 
situated in 15° 5’ N. lat, 44° 5' E. long. Sana, though the chief 
town of Yemen, is the seat of an independent chief, the Imam of Sana, 
who exercises authority over a wide district around, and is often 
opposed to the Egyptian government, which has advanced its frontiers 
to Beit-el-Fakih, a town in the Jehameh, about midway between Sana 
and the port of Mokha, on the Red Sea. is pleasantly situated 
on an elevated table-land, surrounded on three sides by higher moun- 
tains. The valley thus formed is about nine miles , but extending 
uninterruptedly to the,north. The country round about supplies a 
considerable quantity of coffee, which at present is transmitted to 
Mokha on camels; but the exactions of the Egyptian government are 
80 great, that it has been considered likely that the traffic may be 
turned to Aden, to which port Sana is as near as to Mokha. Coffe 
forms almost the only export; the, imports are piece-goods, thread, 
and twist, Persian tobacco, glass, silks, spices, and sugar. The town 
is walled and indifferently fortified. It is about 54 miles in circum- 
ference, with narrow streets, but with many good houses; those of 
the more opulent having windows of stained-glass. The imam has two 
handsome palaces, both built of hewn-stone and fortified, in the town, 
and there are about twenty mosques, some very handsome, and many 
baths and public fountains. Across the principal street a handsome 
bridge has been thrown, as in rainy seasons a torrent runs down the 
bat occasionally the town is seven years without rain, and is 
dry in to be healthy. The population is estimated 
and of three neighbouring towns in the same valley, Rodah, 
Wady-Dhar, and Jeraf, the a is at least 30,000 more. In 
Sana, and probably in th towns, the principal part of the 
who pay a capitation-tax for permission to reside 
live in a quarter by themselves, and their number 
Journal, vol. viii.; Journey of Mr. J. C. Crus- 


a market-town in the parish of Sandbach, 
oo ern situated on an eminence near the right bank of the river 

eelock, in 53° 8’ N. lat., 2° 21’ W. long,, distant 25 miles E. by 8. 
i the North- 
was 2752. 


jieular style, erected about 1400, has been in great measure 
There are two new district churches, chapels for Wes! 
Primitive, and Warrenite Methodists, and Baptists; National 
Infant and a British school. The Grammar school, founded 
in 1577, has an income from endowment of about 2001. a year, and 
had 74 scholars in 1854, Thursday is the market-day: fairs are held 


three times a year. In the market-place are two ancient crosses, 
SANDEK. [Gattcta, Austrian.) 
SANDGA (Kenr.} 
SANDIACRE. YSHIRE. } 
SANDOMIR. [Potanp.) 
SANDOWAY. foueq 
SANDUSKY. [Onto.) 


SANDWICH, Kent, a cinque-port, market-town, and municipal and 

is situated on the right bank of the river 

, in 51° 16’ N. lat., 1° 20’ E. long., distant 12 miles E. from 

, 674 miles E. by 8. from London, and 98 miles by the 

South-Eastern railway. It is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 council- 

a Tang of whom is mayor; and, in conjunction with Deal and 

Wi , returns two members to the Imperial — The 
BR 
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of the borough in 1851 was 2966, The livings are in the 
ey and diocese of Canterbury. : 7 
Sandwich was carly a place of importance, and is an original 
member of the Cinque Porta, It probably arose out of the decay of 
the Roman Ritupm. [Kewt.] The name Sondwic occurs as early as 
665. Canute landed here 1016 and in 1029. In the time of 
Henry IIL. the town was burnt by the French. In the reign of 
Henry VI. the French took and plundered the town three times. In 
course of time the harbour became choked up with sand, and the 
town declined. In the reign of Elizabeth it revived by the settle- 
ment of Flemish refugees, who introduced the manufacture of baize 
and other woollens, and cultivated the neighbouring lands for 


flax, and seed. Sandwich has returned two members 
fig Sur stalin; since the 42nd Edward IIL 
The town stands in the marsh lands which border on the Isle of 


Thanet, about two miles from Pegwell Bay, into which the Stour 
discharges itself, It is paved, lighted with and pag ties 
water. A part of the town wall, and one of the gates, called Fisher- 

on the north side of the town are still standing. The Stour is 

crossed by a stone-bridge, which has in the middle a swing-bridge 
to allow the of vessels, St. Clement’s church is a massive 
building, consisting of a nave and two aisles, a chancel, and a tower 
rising above the centre of the church, The tower is of Norman 
architecture, supported by four semicircular arches with massive piers, 
and is built of Caen stone. There are two other churches of the 
establishment, and chapels for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, 
and Baptists, A Grammar school, founded in Elizabeth’s reign, has 
two exhibitions at Lincoln college, Oxford, which however are not 
claimed, and the school is at present without scholars. There are 
National schools for boys and girls. The hospital of St. Bartholomew 
is an ancient almshouse, with an income of 800/, for 16 inmates, who 
must be decayed tradesmen of the town, or the widows of such, It 
has a small chapel of early English date, with lancet windows, There 
are two other almshouses, or hospitals, The Guildhall was built in 
the time of Elizabeth. The jail is a well built and commodious 
modern buildi There are assembly-rooms and a custom-house. 
The port ex from the North Foreland southward to Sandown 
Castle, and seaward as far as the line of Goodwin Sands, having 
sige as a Cinque Port over Fordwich, Sarre, Ramsgate, Deal, 

‘almer, and Stonar, Only small vessels can come up to the town, 
There is a considerable import of timber, iron, and coal ; and corn, flour, 
malt, seeds, hops, fruit, bark, leather, ashes, and wood, are exported, 
chiefly to London, Ship-building, tanning, and wool-sorting are 
carried on. A corn-market is held every Wednesday, a cattle-market 
on alternate Mondays, a pleasure fair on December 4th. A county 
court is held. Near Sandwich are the remains of a Roman amphi- 

210 feet in diameter. 

SANDWICH, [Canapa.] 

SANDWICH ISLANDS are a group of islands situated in the 
northern of the Pacific, between 18° 55’ and 22° 20’ N. lat., 
154° 50’ and 160° 40’ W. long. They extend within these limits in a 
slightly curved line from south-east to north-west, and are thirteen in 
number; eight of them are of moderate size, and the other five small. 
The islands are Hawaii, Maui, Tahaurawe, Ranai, Morokai, 
Oahu, Tauai, and Nibau. 

Hawaii, formerly called Owhyhee, the most south-eastern island, is 
the largest of the whole group, and indeed twice as large as all the 
reat by omar In form it approaches to a triangle, and is nearly 100 
miles long from south to north, and about 80 miles wide in the 
broadest part. The surface is probably about 5000 square miles. The 
interior is occupied by a table-land 8000 feet above the sea-level, and 
almost entirely unknown, there being no road over it from one side of 
the island to the other. According to the scanty information collected 
from the natives by Ellis, it is chiefly covered with lava and ashes, 
but in some places overgrown with wanti-trees, or paper-mulberry- 
trees. The edge of this table-land toward the east is about 25 miles 
from the sea, but on the west and south it approaches somewhat nearer 
the shore. Near these edges are situated three volcanoes, of which 
the highest, Mouna Kea, is near the eastern declivity of the table-land. 
Its summit attains an elevation of 13,587 feet above the sea-level, but 
it is extinct. Near the south-western corner of the table-land is the 
Mouna Roa, whose summit is 13,175 feet above the sea. No eruption 
of this mountain is recorded, but it does not appear to be extinct, 
The present crater has a circumference of about six miles and a 

uarter, and the ancient orifice is not lees than 24 miles round. . On 
western edge of the tuble-land is the volcano called Mouna 
.Huararal, whose elevation is estimated at 10,000 feet. It is still 
active, the last eruption having tiken place in 1800. On the table- 
land there are ged other conical peaks, which are evidently extinct 
voleances, But the most remarkable volcano is that of Kirauea, 
which is at no great distance from the eastern declivity of Mouna 
Roa, oe pan ger d on the southern declivity of the table land. This 
volcano is not, like other volcanoes, a conical mountain, but a depres- 
sion below the general surface of the slope, of somewhat irregular 
with almost perpendicular sides, ‘The elevation of the slope 
this vast pit occurs, is 3873 feet above the sea-level. The 
surface of the volcanic lakes is about 850 feet below the upper surface. 
The crater contains two lakes, the smaller of which is nearly of a 


circular form, and 819 yards across; the larger is 1190 yards long, 
and in one part about 700 yards wide. These lakes are vast caldrons 
of lava in a state of furious ebullition, sometimes pipe i 4 to the 
height of 20 and even 70 fect. The fiery waves run with a steady 
current at the rate of nearly three miles and a quarter per hour south- 
ward, enter a wide abyss, and fall into the sea in 19° 11’ 51” N, lat, 
All the country round this voleano is covered with lava, The volcano 
of Kirauea has from time immemorial been prodigiously active, In 
1787 it overflowed, when a dreadful eruption took place, and lasted 
seven days. . y 
From ‘the edges of the table-land, which are about 8000 or 9000 

feet high, the country has a gradual slope to the sea, The higher © 
part of this slope, from the table-land to the distance of about 
miles from the shore, where it sinks down to 1500 feet, is covered 
with dense forests, consisting chiefly of several species of 
which attain a great size, and of which the canoes of the natives 
made, The underwood is tree-fern, from four to forty feet high, 
clothed to the top with an almost endless variety of climbi 
The soil on which these woods grow lies on lava, which 
rises above it. The tract which lies west of Byron’s Bay, or 
and extends towards the base of the volcano of Mouna is th 
inhabited and well cultivated; but nearly contiguous to it on 
south, and adjacent to the voleano of Kirauea, is a desert of rugged 
lava, extending 40 miles along the shores, where no cultivation occurs, 
and which is only inhabited by fishermen. The north-eastern coast is 
bold and steep; on the western side the land rises with a gentle slope 


from the shore, ; 
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belonging to the island, and the only one on the eastern shore, 
the western coast are the harbours of Towaihe and Karakakoa, In 
Karakakoa harbour Captain Cook was killed, in 1779. ne 4 

Maui, or Mowee, is situated north-west of Hawaii, and 
from it by a strait 24 miles wide. Its length is 48 miles, and its — 
breadth, in the widest part, 29 miles. It is composed of two masses — 
of rock, surrounded by a narrow tract of low land, and u 
by a low and sandy isthmus which is nine miles in width. ‘ 
larger mountain mass, which occupies the eastern portion of theisland, 
is supposed to rise nearly 10,000 feet above the sea, but it 
only a small portion of low and cultiyable land, The smaller moun- 
tain mass or peninsula has a fine tract of level land along the south- 
western coast. At the back of it there are well-wooded slopes, with — 
broad valleys, which terminate, towards the summit of the mountains, — 
in deep ravines. The mountains, which rise to about 5000 feet, are 
also well wooded. The harbour of Laheina nearly in the centre of 
the plain, is formed by two low projecting rocks, two miles distant 
from each other. . Peasy | 

Tahawrawe lies south-west of the 1 peninsula of Maui. It is 
about 11 miles long from east to west, and 8 miles wide in the ‘ 
part. The surface hardly exceeds 60 square miles. Like the other 
islands, it is composed of lava, which however rises only to a moderate 
elevation. The soil is thin, and covered with a species of coarse grass. 

Ranai, which lies west of the smaller peninsula of Maui, is se 
from that island by a strait nine or ten miles wide. It is 17 miles 
long and about nine miles wide. It is a mass of voleanic rocks, but 
does not rise to a great elevation, A great part of it is barren, and 
the remainder is only of moderate fertility. Pe Solas 

Morokai, or Morotoi, lies north-west of Maui and north of Ranai; it 
extends 40 miles from east to west, and 7 miles from south to north, 
It consists of one mass of rocks, the most elevated portion of which 
rises about 5000 feet above the sea, and the sides are furrowed by 
deep ravines full of trees. Level tracts of small extent occur along 
the shores, and many of them are fertile. 

Oahu, or Woahoo, lies north-west from Morokai, and extends 46 
miles from south-east to north-west, and is 23 miles across in the 
widest part. It is the seat of government for the islands, and the 
poe which the foreign commerce is concentrated. It contains a 

proportion of cultivated land than the other islands of the 
Sandwich group. a4 

A mountain range traverses the island: it begins at the north- 
eastern point, called Mocapu, and runs first southward and afterwards 
inclines to the south-west, terminating, at Diamond Point, the south- 
western cape of the island, in a hill about 400 feet high, This range 
is more than 3000 feet above the sea-level, and, with the Motel’ f 
which it is intersected, covers about half the surface of the 
Another mountain mass occupies the north-western but it is not 
connected with the chain, being separated from it by a plain extending 
from the mouth of Pearl River to Waiarua on the northern , & 


a width varying from two to three miles, has a very rich alluvial soil, 
and is carefully cultivated. Several wide valleys, which extend n 
ward. into the mountain range, open into this plain, and are 2 


cultivated to the distance of six or seven miles from the shore, where 
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: bezin to be narrow, and to be inclosed by steep mountains on 


i side. 
_ Honolulu is the capital of the Sandwich Islands, and the residence of 
pee It consists of a considerable number of stone houses built 
4 


merchants, and numerous huts of the natives not arranged 
streets. The harbour is small, being not more than half a 
quarter of a mile broad ; but it is tolerably deep, and 
It is formed by a coral reef, which extends along the 
distance of some hundred yards, and against which the 
sea breaks. These reefs have a considerable width, and 
A narrow opening in them opposite to Honolulu 

hhich p Bebe is not deep enough for 
the roadstead, which is capacious, 


twenty-four miles broad in the widest place. 
sloping on all sides towards the sea, where it terminates 
with a rather high coast. Wide valleys run from the shores towards 
the centre of the island, and they are well cultivated and fertile. On 
the southern coast, at Waimed, there is a roadstead, but there is no 
round the island. 


T 


the western side of Nibau there is a very good harbour. 

—The climate is principally regulated by the trade-winds, 
to October, are strong and 
Tigh and frequently interrupted by calms and 
he rainy season occurs in winter. In summer 

clear and bright, and in many places on the 
side of the islands not a drop of rain falls. On 
however, even in this season, seldom a 
passes without a smart shower, and occasionally heavy 
cp ea rig lg votserlg rare ohana 

and cloudy, with frequent light rains in some places, 
two 


other parts heavy rains of or three days’ 
peda y aad Cag the lower tracts, but 
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ly regular, especially 
 sea-breeze sets in at 10 o'clock in the morn- 

when it is immediately followed by the 
sunrise. From sunrise till 10 o'clock a 


found on these islands at the time 
hog, dog, and rat, to which have been 

horse, shoup, goat, and mouse, all of which thrive very 
sheep. ‘owls were found at the discovery; but 
Ps Seg ocn os pena ypcagl toca 
no great variety; the most common are « 4, 
wullets. Many families live 
of the fishery. Pearls are found in Pearl River; they 


oes not appear that the grains are cultivated to any 


maize. The principal objects of 

coela ae tarro-root (Arum macrorhizon). 

j or sweet potatoes, are also generally grown. 

_ The fruit-trees which were cultivated before the arrival of Europeans 

a cocou-nut, the bread-fruit tree, the ohia- or jumbo-tree of the 
the kou ; several kinds of bananas were also 
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bps hg of this wood to China has been very great *t begins 
to be rare. 

Salt is the only mineral which is obtained in abundance, A large 

uantity is got from a salt-lake in the island of Oahu, west of 

onolulu, which is between two and three miles in circumference, 
but has only a few feet of water in the deepest parts. The bottom 
and shores are incrusted with salt, the water being strongly impreg- 
nated, and the crystallisation very rapid. This salt is exported to 
Kamtchatka. Large quantities of salt are also obtained from sea- 
water by evaporation, for which purpose there is along the shore a 
Sen uaa of artificial vats of clay, into which the salt-water is let at 

igh tide. 

Inhabitants.—The population consists of natives, with the exception 
of a small number of whites, Englishmen and Americans, who have 
settled among them as merchants or as missionaries. The population 
in 1853 amounted to 71,019, being 37,079 males, and 33,940 females. 
The natives, who call themselves Kanaka, belong to the family of 
Malay nations. Their colour is a kind’ of olive, and sometimes 
reddish-brown. They are of middle stature, and well formed, with 
muscular limbs and open countenances. The roots of their language 
have a great affinity to those of the other Malay nations who inhabit 
the islands of the Pacific. When these islands were discovered by 
Cook, it was observed that the natives of this group had made 
further progress in civilisation than those of the other islands and 
groups. This was evident from the care with which the tarro fields 
were cultivated, but still more from their manufacturing cloth from 
the bark of the paper-mulberry and other trees, their beautiful mats, 
and the art with which they united, and as it were wove together, 
many beautiful feathers, so as to be used as articles of dress, They 
also made several utensils of stone, wood, and shells, without the use 
of iron tools, At that time they wore only a wrapper, called tapa, 
about their loins; but many of them now dress in the European 
fashion. They have also improved in other respects, especially in 
ship-building and navigation. Vessels built at Honolulu, and manned 
by natives, traverse the Pacific to Canton, Many of the chiefs have 
built houses in the Eumpean style. 

Commerce.— Agriculture has not yet supplied articles for exportation, 
but by selling their produce to the wt which visit the ra es the 
natives procure the foreign articles that they are in want of. The 
arrivals of merchant vessels at the port of Honolulu were as follows :— 
In 1850, 469 ; 1851, 446; 1852, 235; and 1853, 194. Salt and sandal- 
wood are exported. The imports of 1853 amounted to 1,281,951 
dollars; the exports to 281,599 dollars. There is some commercial 
intercourse with San Francisco, Vancouver Island, Australia, China, 
and the East Indies, Ships of war of England, France, the United 
States of America, and other countries, visit the islands for supplies. 

History and Government,—These islands were discovered by Captain 
James Cook in 1778, and again visited by him on his return from 
Bebring’s Strait, when he was killed by the natives. Within the first 
twenty years after their discovery they were only visited by Portlock 
and Dixon, La Perouse, and Vancouver; but towards the end of the 
last century w ips from America began to visit these seas, and 
they were soon followed by fur-traders; all these vessels put into 
some of the ports for provisions. At that time each island had its 
pabiote | several other chiefs. One of the latter, Tamebameha, 

in subduing all the islands except Tauai and Nihau, whose 
sovereign after the death of Tamehameha, acknowledged the successor 
of that prince as his king. As Tamehameha had succeeded in his 
enterprise by the aid of Europeans, he favoured their settlement in 
the islands, and in 1817 he placed his kingdom under the protection of 

His successor, Rhio-Rhio, came to London, where he died 
in 1824. Soon after the death of his father he had succeeded in 
abolishing idolatry, and in persuading the natives to accept the 
Christian religion (1819). Since that time many English Ame- 
rican missionaries have visited the islands, and have obtained con- 
siderable success, Several books have been printed in the native 
language at Honolulu and Laheina, and a map of the island has. been 


engraved at eina. 
Within the last few years, chiefly under the advice of American 
residents, a constitution, in imitation of the parliam 


constitutions of England and the United States of America, has been 
adopted by the king of the Sandwich Islands. The House of Nobles 
is composed of 25 members, including the king, queen, and four 
ministers, of whom three are foreigners—all the rest are natives. In 
the Lower House are 27 members, of whom eight are fo: The 
revenue of the government for the year 1850-51 was 315,735 dollars, 
being nearly seven-fold the revenue in 1842-43, The number of public 
free schools in 1853 was 423, with 12,205 scholars: of these schools, 
344 were Protestant and 79 were Roman Catholic. Strenuous efforts 
have been recently made by Aniericans in the United States and in 
the islands to procure the annexation of the Sandwich Islands to 
the American Union. 

(Cook, Third Voyage to the Pacific ; Lord Byron, Voyage of H.M.S 
Blonde to the Sandwich Islands ; Ellis, Tour through Hawaii ; Stewart, 
Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich Islands ; London Geographical 
Journal, vols. iv. and vii.) 

SANDWICH LAND is the name given by Cook to a number of 
islands in the Southern Atlantic, between 57° 10’ and 59° 40’ 8, lat, 
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bh 27° 42 W. lo The most northern group is called Candle- 
eh, tea and the mest southern is named the Southern Thale. 

are of volcanic origin, Some of them are very high, and covered 
with perpetual snow. Others are bare rocky masses, litly elevated 
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was 1884; that of the parliamentary burgh was 2381. The townis — 
verned ‘by a provost and 16 councillors, three of whom 
ft unites with Annan, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and 
the return of one member to the Imperial Parliament. 


above the seatevel. The surrounding scas contain sea-clephants and 
ceteceous animals. 

SANDY. ee eg 

SANDY HOOK. [New Yonx, City of.) 

SANGA. [Jaray. 

SANGARIUS, RIVER. [Axarott.] 

SANGERHAUSEN. [Measesvne.] 

SANGIR ISLANDS. [Monvocas)} 

SANGUEAA. pe anem.) 

SANNAZARRO, [Novana.] 

SA/NNIO, or Molise, a third-class province of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, lies chiefly on the east side of the central ridge of the 
Apennines, and extends as far as the Adriatic coast. The district of 
Inernia however, which belongs to tho administrative province of 
Sannio, lies on the west slope of the Apennines, and belongs to the 
basin of the Volturno, Sannio is bounded N. by Abruzzo Citra and 
the Adriatic, S. by Capitanata, Principato Ultra, and Terra-di-Lavoro, 
The area is 2857 square miles; the population in 1851 amounted to 
360,549. The province is crossed in its length by the river Biferno, 
the ancient Tifernus, which rises from two sources in the high Apen- 
nines near Bojano, and flowing north-east enters the Adriatic near 
the town of Terwoli, after a tortuous course of about 60 miles. The 
other principal river of the province is the Trigno, which flows nearly 

to, but to the north of the Biferno. In the lower part of its 

course the Trigno marks the boundary between Sannio and the 
vince of Abruzzo Citra. South of the Biferno, the Fortore con- 
stitutes, fora small part of its course, the boundary between Sannio and 
Capitanata. The central ridge of the Apennines, which runs in a 
direction from north-west to south-east, sends out several 

offeets, which run in a north-east direction to the Adriatic coast. 
Between these offsets there are valleys through which the rivers flow 
with a rapid course. The valleys and the ~~ hills are very fertile, 
and produce corn, maize, pulse, oil, wine, and™fruits, Agriculture is 
however in a very low condition. The highlands are chiefly used for 
summer pasture. The forests are of small extent. The chief manu- 
ing industry in the province is that of cutlery and fire-arms, 


» which is established at Campobasso, Frossolone, Lucito, and Agnone. 


Agnone has also copper-works, At Calletorto there is a profitable 
trade in hats, dressed skins, wax ornaments, and candles. Isernia has 
manufactures of woollen-stuffs, paper, and earthenware. 

‘The province comprises the ancient territories of Larinum, of the Cara- 
ceni, and the Pentri. (Sasmrom.] It has a civil and criminal court at 
Campobasso, from which there is an appeal to the High Court of Naples. 
The ecclesiastical administration is under the five bishops of Larino, 
Termoli, Isernia, Bojano, and Trivento, There are a royal college, 
and an institution for female boarders at Campobasso, and three gram- 
mar-schools at Cascalenda, Montenero-di-Bisaccia, and Morcone. There 


are elemen schools in many communes, The province is con- 
(har with Naples, and the towns on the Adriatic by excellent roads, 
APLES. 


The following are the Pa messed towns of the province of Sannio :— 
, a town indifferently built, situated on the slope of a 
hill above the valley of the Biferno, has an important corn-market, 
manufactories of cutlery, which supply the whole kingdom, and 9000 
inhabitants. Trivento, in the valley of the Trigno, is a bishop's see, 
with 3000 inhabitants: it contains some ancient remains. Sepino, 
the ancient Sepinum, formerly a town of the Samnites, is situated in 
the Apennines, which here divide the valley of the Tiferno from that 
as the Tamaro, an nary of the Volturno; it has several churches 
convents, a clessical seminary, a paper manufactory, and 4000 
inhabitants. Termoli, the ancient Pe sec a small town of 2000 
inhabitants on the sea-coast, between the mouth of the Trigno and 
that of the Biferno, has a castle on a promontory, and a neglected 
harbour. Jarino, a small town of 4000 inhabitants, in the valley of 
the Biferno, not far from the sea, is the head of a district. [Sam- 
xrum.| Agnone is a thriving modern town, with iron- and copper- 
works, and about 7000 inhabitants, Bojano is an old decayed town in 
the Apennines, near the sources of the Biferno. Jsernia, on the site 
of the ancient Zsernia, is an old-looking town, situated in a valley on 
the west side of the Apennines, near the Volturno, on the high road 
from Naples to Abruzzo. It contains several remains of antiquity, 
and has flourishing manufactories of pottery and paper, woollens, and 
a —, of 5500. An ancient aqueduct carried through a tunnel 
a in length, supplies the fountains and manufactories of the 
town. Native sulphur is found in the bills round Isernia in the form 
of crystals, From Isernia a carriage-road branches off to the ecast- 
ee the central ridge to Bojano, and leads to Campobasso 
and The province of Sannio comprises only a part of the 
ancient Samnium, which also included the whole of the Principato 
Ultra and of Terra-di-Lavoro. : 
SANQU Dumfriesshire, Scotland, a royal and parliamentary 
is seated on the river Nith, in 55° 23’ N. lat., 3° 57’ W. long,, 
27 N.W. from Dumfries, 56 miles SE. from Glasgow by road, 
and 65 miles by railway. The population of the royal burgh in 1851 


a handsome parish church, a Free church, two chapels for 


hall of some architectural pretensions; and a small prison, ‘ 
the inhabitants are employed in weaving and sewing of muslin, and 
in carpet-making. The castle of Sanquhar is a very 

SANSANDING, a town in Africa, in the kingdom of arra, 
on the banks of the river Joliba, or Quorra, situated about 13° N. lat., 
5° W. long. It is a place of considerable extent, containing about 
10,000 inhabitants, It carries on an active trade with Timbuctoo by 
means of the river, which is navigable for large river-boats all the 
way between the two towns. All the salt which is consumed in the 
western countries of Sadan is Lady from the Sahara, and passes 
through this town. By the cafilas from El-Arawan it receives coral 
and beads from the Mediterranean, hese articles are sent to the 
countries south and west of Sansanding, and exchanged for gold, 
ivory, slaves, wax, honey, and cloth of Sadan, which are afterwards 
sent to Walet and El-Arawan. The trade of this place is in the hands 
of the Moors. i? 

SANT’-ANASTASIA. [Napuxs, Province of.] 

SANT’-ELPIDIO. Snare 

SANTA BARBARA ISLANDS. [Asroros.] 

SANTA CATHERINA. [Braztt. é 

SANTA CLARA, [Cusa. 

SANTA CRUZ, [Canaruis; Marocco; Mexico; Vincin Isuanps.] 

SANTA CRUZ, RIVER. [Patacon1a.] ; 

SANTA ESPIRITU. [Cusa.] 

SANTA FE, one of the riverine provinces of the Argentine Con- 
federation, South America, extends along the right bank of the Rio 
Parand, from about 29° to 33° S. lat., and between 59° 30’ and 62 W. 
long., but the boundaries are not very distinctly defined. It is bounded — 
S. by the province of Buenos Ayres; E. by Entre Rios; N.E. by 
Corrientes; N. by the Indian country called Gran Chaco; and W. 
by the province of Cordova. The area is about 41,000 square miles; 
the population is under 20,000. “= 

The country is low and much of it very infertile; in its natural 
state it is mostly covered with coarse grass, thistles, and low mimosa- 
trees. The surface is described generally under ARGENTINE CONFE- 
DERATION. The southern, where it adjoins Buenos Ayres, is the only 
boundary which is not formed by a desert, A large portion of the 
country along the Parand is a barren swamp, while the pa aegnt 
is subject to very destructive periodical dro On the eastern 
side, where it abuts on Cordova, is the low uncultivated tract in which 
is situated the Laguna de los Porongos, and in which the rivers 
Primero and Segundo are lost. The northern boundary is the desert 
known as the Gran Chaco, But a large portion of the interior of the 
province is also unfit for agriculture, though it supplies indifferent 
pasture for cattle, which, with horses and mules, constitute the com- 
mercial wealth of the province. Formerly Santa Fé was the centre 
of communication between Buenos Ayres and the western provinces, 
with Paraguay, whose enormous supply of maté to th ote 
Chili, and Peru, mostly through Santa Fé. But the closure ¢ 
Paraguay to external commerce, the disturbed state of Santa Fé, 
owing to domestic dissensions, and the frequent encroachments of the 


Indians from the Gran Chaco, almost entirely destroyed its trade, and 


reduced the inhabitants to poverty. Santa Fé is however so i 
situated for commerce that it cannot be doubted that, if the tran- 
quillity of the country could be secured, the partial revival of trade, 
which has taken place since the opening of the navigation of the 
Rio Parané, will more than maintained; indeed it might be 
almost indefinitely extended with a larger, more wealthy, industrious, 
peaceable, and energetic people. The major part of the inhabitants 
are of Guarini origi, who settled here after the expulsion of the 
Jesuits in 1790, There are also many Indians, who reside in villages 
(of which Sauce, 7 miles west of the city of Santa Fé, is the 

and spin the cloth and make the ponchos usually worn in the country; 
they are however rally wretchedly poor and degraded. Santa 
like the other provinces of the Argentine Confederation, owns a | 
dependence on the central government; the executive power is vested 
in a governor elected by the provincial assembly. 

Santa Fé, the capital of the province, is a meanly-built place on the 
Rio Salado, a few miles above its confluence with the Parand, in 
31° 38’ 8. lat, 60° 49’ W. long.: population about 3500. The town 
consists of a central square, and eight streets branching off from it 
at right angles, and contains the government buildings and four large 
churches, one of which is of considerable splendour, The port has 
convenient jae but at certain seasons there are not more than 
3 or 4 feet of water on the bar at the mouth of the river. The town 
was formerly the entrep6t of the is which were exchanged between 
the western states and Paraguay, but that branch of commerce entirely 
failed when Paraguay broke off all connection with the adjacent coun- 
tries, and at present the little trade it has is all in the hands of I) 
who navigate the Parand and Plata by vessels of from 20 to 100 tons 
burden, It has some overland trade with Monte Video, from which it 
receives foreign goods, u 


SANTA FE. 
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Rosario, situated on the high and precipitous bank of the Parand, a 


commercial emporium of the province, being situated in a fertile dis- 
trict, conveniently for the steamers navigating the Parand; and 
much the most convenient port for the foreign commerce of the western 
and north-western provinces. It wears already a far more commercial 
appearance than the capital; has a larger population ; and the inhabit- 
ants are said to be industrious and diligent, Mr. M‘Cabe, whose visits 
were made for commercial p says, in his ‘ T'wo Thousand Miles 
Ride through the Argentine Provinces,’ that “next to Monte Video, 
Rosario is the most rising port in this part of South America,” 
SANTA FE. eres) 

SANTA FE DE BOGOTA. [Bocora.] 
SANTA-MARIA-DE-BETANCURIA. [Canantes, Fuerteventura.] 
SANTA-MARIA-DE-CAPUA. [Capvua. 

SANTA MARIA DE PUERTO PRINCIPE, [Cusa.] 

SANTA MARIA. [New Granapa.] 

SANTA MAURA. [lontan Istanps.] 

SANTA LUCIA. Sec asian 

SANTA ROSA. [Aconcacua; Mextco.]} 

SANTANDER. ([Casritta ta Virsa.) 

SANTAREM. [Brazi.; Esrremapura, Portuguese.] ; 
SANTIA’GO, the capital of the republic of Chili, South America, 
is situated on the Mapocho, a feeder of the Mayp%, in the plain of 
i at an elevation of 1690 feet above the level of the 
25’ 8. lat., 70° 38’ W. long., population about 50,000. The 
plain tiago, in which the city stands, from its great elevation 
above the level of the sea, is unfit for agricultural purposes, except 
where it is irrigated along the banks of some small rivers, and by a 
eanal which brings water from the river Maypti to the vicinity of the 
town, and fertilises a tract more than twenty miles in length, and 
several miles in width. 


carriers. The buildings on the north-west side are—the government 
palace, the Peer and the chamber of justice; on the south-west 
side stand cathedral, the only stone building in the city, and the 


palace of the bishop, an extensive building in the Moorish style; on the 
side are a number of little shops; and on the north-east 
other iepateut public ullding is the Cosa d tanita nan ‘ep sick 
ing is e Mon or Mint, whi 
but has ceased for several years to be used as a mint, 
handsome churches and convents in Santiago, 
especially those of San San Francisco, and San Augustin. 
At the eastern extremity of the town is a small rocky eminence, on 
fort of Santa Lucia is built, which is much visited by 
account of the beautiful view which it affords of the 


protect the city from the overflow of the Mapocho 
di yy of the snow on the mountains. At the western 
pongo Ma the Tajamar is a handsome bridge over the Mapocho of 
eight which to the suburb of Chimba. Along the south- 
amipantesalovgs open plas plestel with Seer weagultcuss swe of 
a Pp ted four magnificent rows o 
poplars, which are watered by small canals constantly full of clear 
running water. The Cafiada separates the city from the Jarge suburb 
la. At the western extremity of the city is the 


ponchos and saddlery are made to some extent in Santiago, 
of Chili. Santiago exports the produce of 

ite mines, and jerked hides, and fruits to V. iso, from which 
it receives the manufactures of Europe, China, and the East 

i cacao, and some other colonial productions from 
The road from Santiago to Valparaiso, a 
distance of 90 miles, is the best artificial road in South America; and 
i for carriages, though it crosses three ranges of steep hills, 
has some commercial intercourse with Mendoza, on the 
eastern side of the Andes, with which it is connected by two roads, 
the northern of which traverses the Andes by the mountain pass of 
Uspallata, which at its highest elevation, called the Cumbre, attains 
12,454 feet above the sea-level, and may be on mules from the 
beginning of November to the end of ; while the southern road 
leads mountain pass of Portillo, south of Mount Tupungato, 
an elevation of 14,365 feet above the sea-level, and is 
than from the beginning of January to the end of 
roads Santiago receives mules, hides, soap, tallow, 


ESTERO, one f the provinces of the Argentin 
c one of the Ces 0 e 
America, lies between 27° and 30 8, lat., 61° 


if 
F 
: 


considerable distance below Santa I'é, appears likely to become the | by 


and 65° W. long. It is bounded S. by the province of Cordova; S,E. 
that of Santa Fé, from which it is separated by the Laguna Salados 
de los Porongos; E. by the desert tract known as El Gran Chaco; 
N, by the province of Tucuman; and W. by that of Catamarca, from 
which it is separated in part by the desert tract called the Gran 
Salinas. The area is about 70,000 square miles; the population is 
under 50,000. 

The province of Santiago comprehends the western part of the Gran 
Salinas, the country between the Rio Dulce and the Rio Salado, south 
of 27° S. lat., and also a large tract of the Gran Chaco, to the east of 
the Rio Salado, The surface of the country and its hydrography are 
described generally under ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. It is for the 
greater part a level country, but it extends on the south-west towards 
the hilly region surrounding the Sierra de Cordova. The climate is 
considered to be the hottest in South America, By far the larger part 
of the country is very infertile. The good land is of comparatively 
small extent, and almost entirely limited to a narrow tract along both 
sides of the river Dulce, and a still smaller tract on the banks of the 
Salado. Though the soil is sandy, it has great fertility in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, producing plentiful crops of maize and wheat, 
and some good grass. Where it is not cultivated, it is mostly covered 
with large trees. In the deserts which surround the cultivated tract 
that species of cactus on which the cochineal insect lives (Cactus 
opuntia) grows to an extraordinary size, and is very abundant. For- 
merly a considerable quantity of cochineal (from 8000 to 10,000 Ibs. 
annually) was sent to Peru and Chili. A large quantity of wild bees’- 
wax and honey was also collected in the woods; but since the occur- 
rence of the civil dissensions these pursuits have been almost entirely 
abandoned. Some districts have good pasturage. Among the 
inhabitants are many Indians who speak the Quichua language, and 
manufacture ponchos (cloaks) and coarse saddle-cloths or blankets. 
Some soda is extracted on the borders of the Gran Salinas from the 
salsola. Like the other provinces of the Argentine Confederation, 
Santiago is a federal state, owning a qualified dependence on the central 
government, The executive power is vested in a governor elected by 
the junta, or provincial assembly. 

Santiago del Estero, the capital of the province, is situated on the 
right bank of the Rio Dulce, in 27° 47’ 5S. lat., 64° 3’ W. long., popu- 
lation about 4000. It is a straggling ill-built place, but is the emporium 
of the little internal and foreign trade which the province now possesses, 
Matara is a small place on the Rio Salado, where it begins to be 
navigable. 

SANTIAGO DE ALANGE. [Panama.] 

SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA. [Ganicta, Spanish.] 

SANTIAGO DE CUBA, [Cusa. 

SANTIAGO DE VERAGUA. { ANAMA.] 

SANTIAGO ISLAND. (Care Vern Isianps.]} 

SANTILLANA. [CastiLna La Virsa.) 

SANTO-STEFANO, [Ponza.] 

SANTO TOME. [Ancosrura.! 

SANTONA. [Casrinta La Virsa.] 

SANTORIN. [Tuera.] 

SANTOS. ([Braziz.] PF 

SAONE, HAUTE, a Siperiesens in the east of France, is bounded 
N. by the department of Vosges, E. by that of Haut-Rhin, 8. by that 
of Doubs and Jura, and W. by that of Cdte-d’Or, and Haute-Marne. 
The greatest length is from east-north-east to west-south-west, 72 
miles; the greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, is 38 miles. 
The area of the department is 20645 square miles. ‘The population 
in 1841 was 347,627 ; in 1851, 347,469, giving 168°3 inhabitants to a 
square mile, or 6°2 below the average of the French departments. 

The eastern side of the department is occupied by the branches of 
the Vi the main ridge of which is just upon the border. The 
principal elevations are Le Ballon de Servance, 3967 feet; and Le 
Ballon de Lure, 3718 feet. A range of heights branching from the 
Vosges skirts the right bank of the Oignon, as far as the road between 
Vesoul and Besangon, and indeed rather farther; and some of the 
branches of the Faucilles oyerspread the northern portion of the 
departmeut, 

The east of the department is occupied by the primary rocks which 
form the nucleus of the Vosges. The country on the west and south 
of this peje district is occupied by the sandstone of the Vosges 
and other of the lower secondary formations, but the greater part of 
the department is occupied by the secondary formations which 
intervene between the cretaceous group and the sandstone of the 
Vosges. The minerals are granite, porphyry, freestone, stone for 
lithography, and excellent grindstones, gypsum, and a white sand 
valuable for the mianufacture of glass, coals, and iron, Numeroue 
coal- and iron-mines are worked. There isa large number of furnaces 
and forges for the manufacture of pig- and bar-iron and steel. 
Peat is also procured. There are several mineral-springs, of which 
those a a town at the foot of the Vosges, are the most 

juented, ; 

he department belongs to the basin of the Sadne, The Sadne, 
the ancient Arar, rises inthe department of Vosges, and enters Haute- 
Sadne near Jonvelle. Hence it rans ina general southern direction 
through this department past Gray and across an angle of Céte-d’Or. 
It then enters the department of Sadne-et-Loire, passing Chalon, and 
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reaches the department of Ain below Tournus, From this point to 
ita junction with the Rhéve at Lyon, it flows nearly due south. The 
whole length of the Sadne is 280 miles, of which 162 below Gray are 
navigated by steamers and large barges. During the freshes of the 
river many large rafts of square timber, loaded with staves, iron, and 
other heavy produce are floated down to Gray and the towns above 
it, Near St.Jean-de-Losne it is joined by two canals, which connect 
it with the Rhine and the Seine. The stream is proverbially gentle. 
The principal tributaries which it receives are the Coney, the 
Superbe, the Lanterne, the Drejon, the Romain, the Morte, and 
the Oignon, on the left bank; and the Amance, the Gourgeon, and 
the Saulon on the right bank. Of these the Oignon is the most 
important: it rises near the eastern extremity of the department 
amid the Vosges, and flows south-west, partly within, partly upon the 
border, 90 miles into the Saéne, The department is crossed by 5 
state and 14 departmental roads, The department has no canals nor 
railroads. A railway however is authorised to be made from St.- 
Dizier, in Haute Marne, to Gray, which will connect the basin of the 
Upper Sadne with the Strasburg-Paris line. 7 

The heat of summer and the cold of winter are less intense than 
in the adjacent departments, the autumn is usually fine; but the 
spring is variable. The soil is on the whole fertile. About half the 
area of the department is under the plough. The chief crops are 
wheat, rye, maslin (wheat and rye mixed), maize, barley, oats, and 
potatoes. A surplus of wheat is grown for export to the southern 
departments from Gray, which is one of the greatest corn-markets,in 
France. Millet, beet-root, pulse, and seeds for oil are also grown 
The lands occupy an area of nearly 150,000 acres; they are 
chiefly along the banks of the Sadne and Oignon, and afford abundance 
of good pasture, The heaths and commons occupy nearly 55,000 
acres. The number of horned cattle is above the average; but the 
number of horses, and still more of sheep, is below the average. Pigs, 
goats, and asses are reared, but the mule is rare. The vineyards 
occupy nearly 30,000 acres; the wine is of very ordinary quality. 
The woods occupy nearly 400,000 acres, and contain abundance of 
oak, beech, and hornbeam; on the slopes of the Vosges “there is 
abundance of fir-timber. The wolf, the fox, the squirrel, and the 
otter are common. Game is tolerably plentiful. The rivers abound 
with fish, including trout, carp, pike, barbel, eels, and crayfish. 

The manufactures comprise iron and ironmongery of all kinds, 
carried on in 60 furnaces, forges, and foundries; glass, pottery, bricks, 
leather, spirits, cotton-stuffs, paper, hats, drugget, hosiery, canvass, 
seed-oil, &c. There is a good trade in agricultural produce, timber, 
staves, deals, cheese, salt, and cattle, 

The department is divided into three arrondissements as follows :— 


Arrondi ts, | Cant Com: Population in 1851. | 

1, Vesoul 10 215 113,862 | 
2. Gray. 10 203 144,372 
3. Lure. ° : 8 165 89,235 

| 

Total . 28 583 347,469 


1. In the first arrondissement the chief town is Vesoul, which is 
also the capital of the whole department. It is situated at the base 
of aconical bill at the junction of two small streams that form a 
feeder of the Sadne, 200 miles S.E. from Paris, and has 6061 inhabit- 
ants inthe commune, It is well built, and is adorned with public 
walks, There are a church, with a handsome high altar in marble, a 
town-hall, a court-house, a covered market, and handsome cavalry 
barracks ; there are also a theatre, an hospital, and public baths. The 
manufactures are calicoes and other cottons, braid, hats, nails, hosiery, 
and clock and watch works, There are dye-houses, tan-yards, and 
wax bleaching-works, Trade is carried on in corn, hay, wine, cattle, 
iron, and hides; there are twelve yearly fairs. The town has a college, 
a public library of 21,000 volumes, an agricultural society, an eccle- 
siastical school, a normal school, a scientific society, and a depart- 
mental nursery-ground. The other towns of the arrondissement are 
simpall: they are Jussey, 18 miles N.W. from Vesoul, population 2800 ; 
Pont-sur-Sadne, 8 miles W, from Vesoul, population 2200 ; Scey, on 
the Sadne, which is here crossed by a fine bridge of 14 arches; 
population, 2150, Scey-sur-Sadne has iron-works and tanyards; the 
me gay ae is beautiful and fertile, y 

. 40 the second arrondissement the chief town, Gri opulatio 
6703), is bnilt on the slope of a hill above the Bsbne, 20 na SW. 
from Vesoul, and is commanded by the ruins of an ancient castle 
formerly inhabited by the dukes of Bourgogne, The streets are 
crooked and steep, but the houses are built with tolerable regularity. 
There are cavalry barracks, a theatre, a fountain, a public walk, an 
exchange, two hospitals, and several parish churches. Some woollen 
cloth and other articles are manufactured; but the chief business of 
the town arises from its situation on the Sadne, on which river goods 
are here embarked from different parts of Lorraine, Champagne, Bour- 
ne aud Franche Comté, in order to be: sent to the, south of 

ee; and goods from the south are landed, There are immense 
mills of different kinds on the Sadne. One of them, the great flour- 
mill of M. Tramoy, contains 11 hydraulic wheels, worked by water, 


ower derived from the Sadne, and driving 11 pairs of millstones. 

‘he flour is sent down the river chiefly to Lyon and Marseille. The 
chief articles of trade are corn, hay, timber, deals, wine, iron, and 
colonial produce, Gray has a tribunal of first instance, an agricultur 
society, a college, and a public sighed S At Champlitte, which stands 
14 miles N.W. from Gray in the valley of the Salon and has 3100 
inhabitants, linens, druggets, brandy, and hats are manufactured. 
The hills around Champlitte are covered with vineyards. At Gy, 11 
miles E. from Gray (population 2700), druggets, cotton goods, and 
vinegar are made, and considerable trade is carried on in wine. _ 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Lure, which is 
situated in a marshy plain 16 miles N.E. from Vesoul, and has 3346 
inhabitants in the commune. Lure was formerly celebrated for its 
Benedictine abbey, The sub-prefect occupies the former residence of 
the abbot. The town consists principally of one long and very wide 
street, into which some smaller streets or lanes open; the houses are 
low, but tolerably well built. The inhabitants have tan-yards and 
dye-houses, and carry on trade in leather, iron, corn, timber and cheese. 
Straw-hats are made in the district, The town has a tribunal of first 
instance and a college, Among the other towns are Ohampagney, 
8 miles N.E, from Lure, population 3000, mostly employed in the 
neighbouring coal-mines; Héricourt, a well-built town, 15 miles E. by 
8S. from Lure, with above 3500 inhabitants, several cotton-mills, some 
of which are driven by water and some by steam, tan-yards, breweries 
and tile-works; St.-Loup, at the foot of the Vosges, population 2600; 
and Lugeuil, a well-built town on the Breuchin, 12 miles N.W. from 
Lure, population 4000, engaged chiefly in trade and in large iron-works 
near the town, Luxeuil is frequented for its hot mineral-springs, which 
were known to the Romans, It was in former ages still more cele- 
brated for its abbey and school, founded by St. Columbanus a.p. 590. 

This department, with that of Doubs, constitutes the archiepiscopal 
diocese of Besangon ; it is included in the jurisdiction of the High 
Court and within the limits of the University, Academy of Besangon. 
The department returns three members to the Legislative Chamber of 
the empire. It is included in the 7th Military Division, the head- 
quarters of which are at Besangon. The Lutherans haye a consisto 
at Héricourt, and churches at four other places in the de ner 
The Lutheran service is performed in the naye, while mass is cele- 
brated in the choir of the parish church of Héricourt, 

(Dictionnaire de la France.) ch 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE, a department of France, bounded N. by Cote- 
d'Or, E. by Jura, 8. by those of Ain, Rhéne, and Loire, and W, by 
those of Allier and Niavre. Its greatest length from north to sou 
is 68 miles, from east to west 85 miles, The area is 3306'7 square 
miles. The population in 1841 was 551,548; in 1851 it had fal 
to 534,720, which gives 161-708 inhabitants to a square mile, being 
12'876 below the average per square mile for the whole of France, 

The department is traversed from south to north through its centre 
by the Charolais and Maconnais heights, which form the prolongation 
northward of the Cévennes, and unite them with the Cote-d’Or, the 
heights of Langres, the Fuucilles, and the Vosges, [C&vENNES. 
These heights in the southern part consist of short paraliel ranges 
hills, which are separated by longitudinal valleys drained by the 
feeders of the Saéne or the Loire, In the northern part of the 
department they do not occupy so much space as in the southern, 
and consist of two ranges of low hills separated by the valley of the 
Dheune, through which the Canal-du-Centre passes. On the eastern 
and western sides of these heights the surface of the department is 
tolerably level. ; n 

The nucleus of the mountain chain is granite, which prevails also 
in the country westward. The eastern slopes and the plain at their 
base nearly to the Sadéne, are occupied by the oolitic formations, A 
considerable extent of country also around Charolles, on the west 
side of the heights, and extending northward almost to the Arroux, 


is occupied by the same forniations, The immediate banks of the 


Loire (above the junction of the Arroux) and of the Sadne, and that 
portion of the department which lies east of the Sadne, are occupied 
by the tertiary formations. te 

In minerals this is one of the richest departments in France, The 
hungry ungrateful soil of the basin of the Arroux covers one of the 
richest coal-fields in France. Iron-ore is found also in this district, 
and numerous important iron-works are established near the eoal- 
mines, At Creuzot, where both coal- and iron-mines are worked, there 
are some of the most important iron-works in France, and great 
foundries which turn out cannon, anchors, steam-machinery, ‘mill- 
castings, &e, The produce of these coal-fields is distributed by means 
of a railroad 17 miles long, which conveys the coal to the Canal-du- 
Centre. The richest manganese-mine in France is at Romandche, 
near the Sadne, in the south of the department. ‘Marble, alabaster, 
lithographic stones, and abundance of: freestone are quarried, 

The department is partly in the basin of the Loire, partly in 
that of the Saéne. The line of separation between the two basins is 
formed by the Charolais heights, the country on the east of them 
being drained by the Sadne, and the country on the west by the Loire, 
The Sadne itself enters the department on the north-east side from 
Cote-d’Or, between Seurre and Verdun: ‘it pursues a winding course 
south-south-west past Verdun and Chilon, from which town its course 


is more directly south, to the junction of the Reyssouce, whence it * 


SAONE-ET-LOIRE. 
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department is divided into five arrondissements, as follows :— 


Arrondissements, Cantons. | Communes | Population tn 1851, 
ae. 9 133 122,401 
yee . 85 100,286 
3. erly 13 138 133,304 
4 10 130,178 
5 84,556 

} 874,720 
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cenis formerly gave name to a county belonging to the dukes of 

, the ruins of whose castle still cover a hill above the town. 
Near Montcenis is the village of Creuzot: population, 6100. From 
1500 to 2000 workmen are employed in the coal- and iron-mines, iron- 
works, glass-works, &c, 

3, In the third arrondissement the chief town, Charolles, is situated 
at the junction of the Semence and Arconce, 28 miles W. by N. from 
Macon, and has about 3000 inhabitants. Charolles has tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce, an agricultural society, and a college, 
The townsmen are engaged in the iron-works and potteries of the 
neighbourhood. Among the other towns are—Bourbon Lancy, famous 
for its hot-springs, 27 miles N.W. from Charolles: population 2900, 
Chauffailles, a busy modern little town of 3600 inhabitants, who 
manufacture linen and cotton stuffs, is 17 miles S. from Charolles. 
Digoin, at the junction of the Canal du Centre with the Loire, popu- 
lation 3100, Marcigny, 16 miles S. by W. from Charolles, has 2500 
inhabitants, who manufacture leather and table-linen, and on 
trade in corn and wine. Paray-le-Monial, near the Canal du Centre, 
has a fine gothic church (which dates from a.p. 1004), and 3400 inhabit- 
ants; and Toulon-sur-Arrour, 20 miles N.N.W. from Charolles: 
population, 2340. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Cuiton, or 
Chalon-surSa6ne. Chagny, 10 miles N,W. from Chalon (population 
3000), is rather a pretty town in the midst of a country of vineyards; 
Givry, a well-built town of 3000 inhabitants, is situated 6 miles W. 
from Chillon, in a country which produces excellent wines; Sennecey- 
le-Grand, 9 miles S. from Chalon, is a handsome well-built town, 
with 2600 inhabitants, who carry on trade in corn and wine; Verdun, 
at the junction of the Doubs and Sadne, situated partly on a hill, 
partly on a plain (which is protected by dykes from the floods of the 
two rivers), was formerly a strongly fortified place. Its defences were 
demolished by Henri LV. and Louis XIV,: population, 2000. 

5. In the arrondissement the chief town, Zouhans, an ill- 
built place on the Seille, 19 miles S.E. from Chalon, is an old town, 
with the upper stories of the houses projecting over the causeway, 
It has an hospital, an agricultural society, a college, tribunals of first 
instances and of commerce, and 3700 inhabitants, who manufacture 
flour, leather, and trade in cattle, poultry, &c. It stands on the left 
bank of the river Seille, the navigation of which commences here, 
The other cantons are named from mere villages, 

The department is well provided with the means of communication 
both by land and water. It is traversed by 7 pemmet 21 depart- 
mental, and several parish roads; and y the Paris-Marseille 
railway, which runs down the right bank of the Saéue from Chalon 
to Lyon, and passes through Macon. From Chalon, lines are authorised 
to be constructed to Ddle, in the department of Jura, whence one 
branch is to run to Besangon, another to Gray, and a third to Lons- 
le Saulnier. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Autun, in the eccle- 
sinstical province of Lyon-et-Vienne. It is in the jurisdiction of 
the High Court of Dijon, and within the limits of the University- 
Acadewy of Lyon. tt is in the 8th Military Division, the head- 
quarters of which are at Lyon. It sends four members to the Legis- 
lative Chamber of the empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour [An 1853; Oficial 
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SAPCOTE. RICESTERSHIRE. ] 

SAPONARA. [Basruicara.] 

SAPRL [Privcrrato Crrra,] 

SARA. [Grorots.] 

SARAGOSSA. [ZaRacoza.] 

SARAISK. [Rrasay.] 

SARAMON, Pesee 

SARANSK. [Pevysa.] 

SARATOV, a government of Asiatic Russia, lies between 48° and 
58° N. lat., 42° 20’ and 51° 20’ E. long. It is bounded N. by Pensa, 
Simbirsk, and Orenburg; E. and 8. by Astrakban; and W. by Tambow, 
Voronetz, and the country of the Don Cossaks, The northern frontier 
is 375 miles in extent, but the southern only 75 miles. 
about 74,590 square miles ; and the population in 1846 was 1,718,600. 
The soil of this government is very unequal; to the east of the Volga, 
which traverses it from north to south, and divides it into two nearly 

ual portions, it forms a barren steppe of great extent; on the west 
of the Volga the surface is undulating and varied with hills, very 
fruitfal in the northern part, but ood and stony towards the south. 
In the western portion there are hills of slate and limestone, which 
are pretty elevated in the south, and accompany the right bank of the 
Volga as far as Zaritzyn. These hills separate the Me, from the 
Don. The Volga traverses the government in its whole length from 
north to south, as far as Sarepta below Zaritzyn, where it forms an 
elbow, and, running to the east, divides this government from that of 
Astrakhan. To the west of the Volga there are some tributaries of 
the Don, which ran from south to north. In the eastern part there 
are many lakes, the most remarkable of which is the salt-lake of 
Elton, on the south-east, towards the frontier of Astrakhan, On the 
north side the banks rise rapidly ; on the south access to it is easy. 
The lake is of an oval form, the longest diameter being about 11 miles 
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© shortest nearly 9 miles. The superficial extent is 45,500 
ats acrea. There are some other less considerable salt lakes, The 
climate is temperate, the air dry and healthy, The mean summer 
heat is 64°, and the mean winter cold 23°; the greatest cold is Es 17° 
and the greatest heat + 97° of Fabrenheit's thermometer. Violent 
whirlwinds are frequent, The steppe beyond the Volga serves only 
for pasturage, and it is only along the banks that there is a little 
cultivation. To the west of the Volga agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants; and in the north-west part the soil is so rich 
as to need no manure. Rye, wheat, oats, millet, peas, flax, and hemp 
are cultivated. The foreign colonists have introduced the cultivation 
of tobacco, hops, and madder. ‘The inhabitants cultivate melons 
( ially water-melons), fruit-trees, and even vines about Sarepta, 
a mulberry-trees at Saratov, The forests, which are chiefly to the 
north-west, consist of oaks, pines, maples, and poplars, but though 
pretty extensive, they do not suffice for the general consumption, The 

reeding of cattle is, next to agriculture, the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants; the breed of sheep, which yield coarse wool, has been 
improved by the importation of merinos. The Tartars keep a great 
quantity of bees, The fisheries on the Volga are productive. The 
minerals are salt, millstones, and a little iron. ; 

The government is divided into 10 circles, and comprises a mixed 

pulation composed of Russians, Tartars, Cossaks, and other tribes, 
Ceaiten a great number of foreign colonists, who were originally intro- 
duced by Catherine IL, chiefly from Switzerland and Germany. Most 
of the colonies are on the right bank of the Volga between Voljgsk 
and Kamyschinst, and on the banks of the Medweditza and of the 
Ilawlia, which fall into the Don. The names of Soleure, Schaffhausen, 
Ziirich, Glaris, Lucerne, Unterwalden, &c., which are given to these 
villages, indicate the original country of the founders. The little 
town of Sarepta was founded by the Moravian brethren, and is still 
occupied by members of that society. 

Saratov, the capital of the government, population about 45,000, is 
situated on the right bank of the Volga, in 51° 31’ N. lat., 46° E. long., 
in an arid and barren valley, between the river and a range of rather 
high calcareous mountains. The town, which is neither handsome 
nor regular, is divided into the upper and lower towns; it was built 
on its present site in 1665, and has been frequently ravaged by fire. 
The greater part of the city is built of wood. There are seven stone 
and several wooden churches, two convents, a very large market-place 
or bazaar, a gymnasium, and a botanic garden. Saratov is the seat 
of a consistory for the Protestant communities (except the Moravians 
at Sarepta) in the governments of Saratov, Astrakhan, and eight other 
governments, and is also the centre of a very extensive and advanta- 
geous trade. Three large annual fairs are held here. Volgsk, with 
8500 inhabitants, isa very pretty town, built at the foot of a high 
mountain on the right bank of the Volga, above 90 miles above 
Saratov: it is inhabited by wealthy merchants, who carry on a con- 
siderable trade. The neat town of Sarepta was founded in 1765. It 
is situated on the right bank of the Volga, near the junction of the 

and has about 3000 inhabitants. All the streets, which are 
planted with poplars, terminate in a very large market-place, with a 
fountain in the centre, which supplies every house with water. The 
Moravians intended at first to follow agriculture, but in the midst of 
an arid steppe they could not execute this project; they now have 
manufactures of linen-cloth, tobacco, liqueurs, &c., with which they 
carry on considerable trade with the Kalmucks. The brethren culti- 
vate their gardens around the town with much care. Kamishin, 
population about 7000, is situated on the Volga, at the junction of 
the Kamishinka. It has a considerable trade in agricultural produce. 
There are several salt-stores, tallow factories, and water-mills. The 
town is protected by a wall. Kusnezk, population 4500, about 
110 miles N. by E. from Saratov, has a good trade in timber. There 
are some iron-works, and tan-works. Petrowsk, population 7000, on 
the river Medweditza, carries on some trade in corn, The town pos- 
seases a citadel. Zarizyn, or Tzaritzin, population 4600, is situated 
on the right bank of the Volga, about 230 miles S.8.W. from Saratov. 
This re is celebrated for its mineral waters. 

SARAWAK, a province on the north-western coast of the island of 
Borneo, of which Sir James Brooke is the Raja, or governor, under 
the appointment of the Sultan of Borneo, The province of Sarawak 
extends between 1° and 2° N, lat., 109° 40’ and 111° 40’ E. long. It 
is watered by the river Sarawak and its tributaries, [Bornzo.] The 
capital, Sarawak, vers Kuchin, contains a population of 12,000. 

_SARDEGNA, SARDINIA, a large island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
situated between 38° 52’ and 41° 17’ N, lat., from Cape Spartivento, 
the most southern point, to Cape Longosardo on the north, and 
between 8° 4’ and 9° 50’ E. long., from Cape Caccia near Alghero, the 
most western point, to Cape Comino on the eastern coast. It is 
160 miles in length, the average breadth is 69 miles, leaving out the 
yma The area is variously stated, some estimates making it 

square miles, which is considerably more than the area of Sicily, 
others make it ovly 8021 square miles, being a little less than that of 
Sicily. The north-eastern point of the island, near Terranova, is 
about 150 miles W. by S. from the mouths of the Tiber, and Cape 
Carbonaro, at the southeastern extremity, is about 300 miles W. 
from the coast of Calabria. Cape Spartivento, the most southern 
point of Sardinia, is about 120 miles north of Cape Serrat on the coast 


-and Porto Torres. 


SARDEGNA, 


of Tunis; and Cape Carbonaro, the south-east point, is 170 
from Trapani on the north-west coast of Sicily. ‘Towards the 
the narrowest part of the Strait of Bonifacio, which divides Sard 
from Corsica, is about 9 aa — a nig of &: . in : 
central with regard to Italy, Sicily, ry, France, an n. 
The island contains sunellebh har boles San Pietro and Porto Cont 

on the western coast, the roadsteads of Maddalena on the northern ; 
Terranova on the eastern coast, besides the spacious bays of C; 
Palmas, Oristano, and Alghero, and the roadsteads of Vignola, T 


A chain of primitive mountains runs from north to south along 
whole eastern side of the island, occupying about one-third of its: 
face, and forming the wild districts of Gallura, Ogliastra, Barb 
Sarabus, and Badui: this range consists of granite and schistus, 
large masses of quartz, mica, and felspar. Few of the summits excee 
8000 feet, except the Peak of Limbarra in the Gallura, which is 8686 
feet high, and the Genargentu range, which is near the 
of the island, and attains an elevation of 5276 feet. West of 
highland region, and along the central length of the island, there 
succession of fine plains intersected et ranges of smaller hills, and 
stretching in some places as far as the western coast, such as 
Oristano and Alghero, The remaining part of the western coast 
occupied by several unconnected mountain groups, some prin 
some secondary, and others of voleanic formation, jutting out in nu 
rous and picturesque headlands, and Mo. to that part of the 
a more varied and pleasing aspect the abrupt and iron-bo 
eastern coast. At the south-western extremity of the island are 
mountains of Sulcis, consisting of granite and primitive limesto’ 
separated from the eastern chain by the Campidano, or wide p 
which spreads north of Cagliari towards Oristano. North of the i 
and separated from it by the romantic valley of Iglesias, are the n- 
tains of Murgiani and Arcuentu, which rise along the western coast, — 
and the latter of which attains the height of 2316 feet. North of — 
these lies the deep Gulf of Oristano, and east of it isa great plair 
through which flows the Tirsi, the principal river of Sardinia. _ ; 
of this plain, and near the western coast, is the group of Monte Ferru, 
which rises 2796 feet above the sea; and farther north, towards 


_ 


headlands: Cape Caccia to the south, above 500 : 
Argentaro to the west; and Cape Falcon, the Gorditanum Promon- 
torium of Ptolemy, to the north. A narrow and shallow strait, lined 
with sharp rocks, runs between this cape and the island of Asinara, 
the ancient Herculis Insula, a mountainous island of a long by rhe 


are very steep, Mont Scommunica, the principal elevation, being 1500 
feet sores the sea. The whole peninsula of Nurra is caveat with 
mountains, the northern parts of which consist of great masses of 
granite with schistose rocks, and the southern part is compact lime- 
stone with gypsum and quartz. The principal summits in this range 
are from 1400 to 2000 feet high. ' ' 

An ancient volcanic district extends along the centre of the island, 
beginning at Monastir, north of Cagliari, and running northward . 
between Nurri and Sardara: it comprehends the towns of Ales, Milis, 
and San Lussurgiu, which last is built in the crater of an extinct 


region east 
of Sassari, where remains of craters occur, to Castel Sardo, on the ! 
northern coast, where they form abrupt cliffs 300 feet above the sea, 


|The town-wall and most of the houses of Castel Sardo are builtof 


lava. The river Coguinas forms on this side the geological boundary 
between the primitive formations of the eastern country, and the trap 
and volcanic products to the westward. At Nurri, in the southern 
part of the island, on the borders of the eastern highlands overlooking 
the Campidano, or great plain of Cagliari, are two hills called ‘ Pizz’e ,_ 
Ogheddu’ and ‘Pizz’ e Ogu Mannu,’ meaning peaks of the little and ~_ 
great eye, which appear to have been ignivomous mouths. A lava | 
stream has run from them over a calcareous tract, which forms an 
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land nearly 1600 feet above the sea, called Sa 
bouring village of Serri. This plain is 
cork-trees, while its northern deelivity 
, North-west of this plain is the Giara, or lava- 
d of Gestori, of similar formation, which has proceeded from a 
ter near the town of Ales: it is strewed with masses of obsidian 
cellular lava, so as to resemble a city in ruins. At 
of Cagliari, there is a distinct double 
well wooded, and a bridge has been constructed there of 
over'a feeder of the Ulla. 
ia are :—1l. The Tirsi, the Thyrsus of 
central part of the island. It rises 
west side of the Gallura Mountains, flows first 
the base of the Goceano ridge, 
Ottana, receiving several tributary 
mountains of Genargentu ; then flowing by Fordon- 
. om, 
ptly to the south, enters the sea after a 
ween 70 and 80 miles, In very dry summers it 
mouth, but in winter it contains a vast mass of 
considerable tracts, 2. The Coguinas, in the 
island, rises in the volcanic region of Bonorva, 
ins of Giavesu and Ozieri, receives 
and of Gallura, passes 
ridge, when it assumes the 
@ romantic ravine 
cliffs of Castel Doria, enters a fine plain adjoining the sea. 
small lake near its mouth, a few wiles east of Castel Sardo, 
Coguinas is. between 50 and 60 miles, and it is 


| 


Wmote ae 


‘ford in rainy censone. 3. The Flumendoso, 
the Seprus of Ptolemy, the princi; cae Of tha easbeuh gives tne 
island, rises in the mountains of Corno di Bue, and runs southward 


sett Leniee Seenek eee nel 
h many solita 
iid maoutinn of Hrd on 
and the hills of Parte Olla, which divide it from the Campi- 
i, afterwards winding through the fertile 
and Muravera, enters the sea 
on which stand the towers of Xalinas 
between 50 and 60 miles. As it runs 


assumes a Vi im appear- 

. The or Ulla, rises in a fountain in the table-land of 
Sarcidanu on the south slope of the Genargentu ridge, and, flowing 
southward through the plain of the by the 


which comes near Iglesias, from the west. 

the Lake of Cagliari, which lies west of that city, and is 6 or 7 miles 
ie 3 or 4 miles broad, and communicates with the sea by seven 
’ a 


of Orosei, which is navigable by boats for about a 


the eastern coast; it is an abundant and 


7 


greatly aceording to the seasons and localities. 
ranges in the course of the year 


times mgr ceag lower rhe a 
Genargentu are often capped with snow 
Hail and thu: are rare, but rain 
the summer the country is subject 
wa of the night partly compensate 
very satay slight. The 
lower valleys are very un y in consequence 
er, called by the natives "‘fatemperie? Most people 
the plains to the higher grounds on St. John’s Day, the 
en the air begins to be unhealthy, though it does not 
dangerous till August, from which time it continues so to the 
November. The inhabitants of the plains are viewed by those 
with marked contempt as weak and degenerate. 
of Sardinia are divided into feudal and non-feudal. The 
either belong to the respective nobles, several of whom 
of Spanish families and non-resident, who entrust their domains to 
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.or stewards, or have been sold to private indi- 
atill recognise the feudal lord by paying him a trifling 
oy og eel gg cera are) rpm Tees eyes 
without his consent. The lands not feudal belong either to com- 
or individuals, and can be let or sold, or given away at the 
Small portions of these lands are inclosed and well 


cultivated, and are called ‘tanche’; but the larger proportion consists 
of ‘vidazzoni,’ that is, lands belonging to communities; they are 
mostly divided into three parts, each of which is cultivated in its 
turn, and while under culture is inclosed with a line of hurdles, and 
the rest, being fallow, is generally open to the wandering flocks. The 
government however has for several years encouraged the inclosure of 
fields, and trees and hedges have been planted in many places, Leases 
are short, and rent is generally paid in kind. In some parts farms are 
let on the metayer system. One-third of the surface of the island 
consists of macchie, bush or waste, consisting of sandy or stuny districts, 
and lakes and marshes; another third is occupied by forests or 
natural ; and the remainder, which is estimated at 5,500,000 
starelli (a measure about four-fifths of an acre), consists of corn-fields, 
vineyards, olive-grounds, orchards, and gardens. About a million of 
these starelli are allotted to the growth of corn. The Sardinian 
plough resembles the aratrum of the Romans; it is light, and pene- 
trates only two or three inches into the ground, and has no coulter. 
Most of the garden-grounds are worked with the hoe, the spade and 
mattock being generally unknown. Corn is left in the fields until it 
is threshed, which operation is performed by the treading of mares or 
colts on an area prepared by paring off the sward and beating the soil 
with a mallet to the requisite hardness, Wind-mills are unknown, 
and water-mills are found only in the northern part of the island, 
Corn is winuowed, and it is generally ground in a corner of the house 
by means of the domestic mill, turned by an ass, There is no regular 
system of manuring the ground; it is done however sometimes when 
urgently required. Paring and burning are the common processes, 
The only artificial fodder for cattle is the ‘ mischiale,’ a mixture of 
barley, lucerne, basil, and yetches, well known to the ancients. 

Cattle, sheep, goats, and swine are divided into two classes: the 
‘manso,’ or tame, being those which work or yield milk, wool, &c., are 
carefully tended and kept in the best pastures; and the ‘rude,’ which 
are for slaughter or for breeding, and which are allowed to ramble 
over hills and wastes almost in a wild state. All the labour of the 
field is done by oxen. The breed of horses reared in the tanche, or 
inclosed grounds, is carefully attended to: horse-races are frequent. 
For the improvement of the breed there is a government establishment 
in the plain of Ghilarza, called Regia Tanca, where Arabian and Spanish 
stallions are kept, and also Swiss bulls and rams. Sardinian horses 
are in general free from vice, patient of fatigue, and require but mode- 
rate food, and the Sards are generally very good horsemen, The mule 
is unknown. Oxen are used tag Ne the carts, the wheels of which 
are made of a solid piece of. wood, strengthened and protected by large- 
headed nails, the only iron used in the whole machine, The axletreo 
is fixed into the wheels, and turns round with them. 

The best forests are in the mountainous districts of Gallura, Bar- 
bargia, Goceano, Marghine, and Planargia. On the south-west side of 
the ridge of Genargentu is an extensive elevated plain, called Su 
Sarcidanu, covered with fine oak-, beech-, chestnut-, and cork-trees ; 
and on the Menomeni range, between San Lussurgiu aud Macomer, is 
another elevated plain, called Sa Littu de St. Antoni, about nine miles 
wide and eleven or twelve miles long, covered with a rich forest. Fine 
woods are also found in the Giara de Serri, and on the hills of Trebina 


s | and Arcuosa, and they abound with wild hogs and game. Pine-trees 
are not common except near Terranova, The cork-tree grows very 
fine and in great quantity in the northern part of the isl Timber 


is very scarce in the plains, and the want of roads prevents the people 
from making use of that of the mountain forests, Dwarf mulberry- 
trees grow in abundance. 

Among fruit-trees, the fig, the vine, the apple, apricot, peach, 
almond, and prickly pear, are the most common. Walauts and chest- 
nuts are only met with in some places, Oranges, lemons, and citrons 
are cultivated chiefly in the southern districts of Iglesia and Villa 
Cidro, and near Sassari, but are not held in great esteem. Date-trees 
grow on the Campidano, and some of the produce is gathered and sold, 
but it is not of a good quality. 

Vegetables are fine and plentiful; peas and cabbage grow wild in 
the greatest luxuriance, and the as us of the hedges is abundant 
in the markets in March and April. Celery and tomatas are large and 
well flavoured. The ‘torzo,’ a kind of turnip-cabbage, grows tu a 
sigantic size, weighing without the leaves 8 lbs. or 10 Ibs. Saffron is 

tivated, and is much used in cookery. 

The vine is extensively cultivated, both soil and climate being highly 
favourable to it; and nah the process of making wine is still very 
imperfect, Sardinia produces some excellent wines, The ‘ Malvasia,’ 
or malmsey wine of Quarto, Cagliari, Bosa, and Sorso, the muscat wine 
of Alghero, the red wine of Alghero and Oristano, and the wines of 
the Campidano, are much esteemed. The natives in general make 
considerable use of wine. Common white wines are made near Sassari 
and Terralba, and also in the Campidano. 

There are several extensive olive-grounds, The best olives are thoze 
of Sassari. Inferior oil is produced from the Ogliastra, or wild olive, 
which, with that made from the Lentiscus, serves the peasants for 


baru 
Corn is the principal article of export, The greater part of the 
wheat raised in Sardinia is of a superior though soft kind called trigue; 
it will keep good only eighteen or twenty mouths; it is so 
November and December, and reaped in June, In seasons be abundant 
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harvest about 400,000 starelli (1 bushels each) are exported. The 
barley is inferior in quality as pa baer with the wheat; about 200,000 
starelli are exported. Maizé, though it thrives well, is not very exten- 
sively grown. One hundred thousand starelli of beans, 200,000 starelli 
of peas, and 1000 starelli of lentils, are also exported annually. 

eese is a great object of rural economy; it is made chiefly from 
sheep and goats’ milk, and being steeped in brine, it has a salt bitter 
taste. A great quantity is shipped for Naples, where it is in great 
demand, being much used when grated to season maccaroni. Little 
butter is made, as the treatment of cows is not well understood, and 
fodder is scarce. 

Salt is a monopoly of the government, and a profitable branch of 
the royal revenue, the continental states of the house of Savoy being 
supplied entirely from Sardinia. Sweden and other states take many 
cargoes of salt from Sardinia. The salterns, both natural and artificial, 
are round the Gulf of Cagliari, at Oristano, Terranova, and on the 
northern coast west of Porto Torres. The salterns are worked by 
convicts sentenced to the galleys. Tobacco is also a royal monopoly. 
This plant, which was introduced in 1714, thrives well. 

Flax is cultivated, and used in the linen manufactories of the country. 
The finer sort of linen is made at Busachi. Wool is coarse; it is manu- 
factured into coarse cloth for the peasantry. Cotton grows very 
well in the Campidano. Madder grows wild, and is used by the 
peasants for dyeing their coarse cloth. Some rock-mosses are also 
gathered for dyeing. Bullocks’ hides, sheep and goat skins, and kid 
or lamb skins, are exported in great quantities. Leather is imported 
from Marseille and other places. Among the exports are—fox skins, 
martin skins, rabbit and hare skins. The forests abound with stags, 
small deer, wild boars, and mufioni, or murvoni, a species of large 
sheep, clothed with hair instead of wool. 

The tunny fisheries on the north and west coasts are very produc- 
tive. They are mostly in the hands of foreigners. The tunnies 
generally weigh from 100 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. each, but some of them are 
above 300 Ibs. All the parts of the fish are turned to account ; most of 
them are salted and shipped to various ports of the Mediterranean, 
and a comparatively small proportion is used in the island. The 
fishery of anchovies and sardines, which once used to be very produc- 
tive, is much fallen off. Coral is taken off the west and south coasts. 
This branch of industry is carried on by the Neapolitans and Genoese. 
Pearls of an inferior quality are obtained from the Pinna nobilis, 
which abounds in the shallow bays. The shell measures from 15 to 
27 inches in length, and is sought chiefly for the tuft of silky hair, 
the Byssus of the ancients, which is attached to it. The filaments 
are of a glossy brown colour, about 8 inches in length, and are easily 
spun into gloves, stockings, &c. 

Sardinia was noted in ancient times for its mines, which were worked 
to a great extent, as is attested by vast excavations and remains of 
foundries. South-west of Iglesias is Monte d’Oru, which appears to 
have derived its name from the gold formerly extracted from it; the 
mountain has been reduced by excavation to a mere shell. Iron- and 
lead-ore are found in abundance in many places, as well as copper, 
silver, and quicksilver. In the eastern mountains are found porphyry, 
basalt, alabaster, and marble, Chalcedonies, jaspers, carnelians, sar- 
donyx, turquoises, and rock-crystal are found in the districts of Sulci 
and other mountains of the west. Other mineral products are fossil- 
wood, lignite, and inferior coal; alum, nitre, amianthus, asbestos, and 
a mixture of carbonate of lime and alumina, which is used by the 
natives in washing. There are numerous mineral springs. They are 
however pi ara with buildings or any sort of accommodation for 
invalids. Vestiges of ancient therme exist at the sulphureous springs 
of Fordongianus. 

The population of Sardinia amounted in 1833 to 491,978; in 1848 
to 547,112. The island is divided into 3 administrative districts: 
Cagliari, which comprises the south and south-west parts of the 
island; Nuoro the east; and Sassari the north and north-west. The 
administrative division of Cagliari contains the following provinces :— 
Cagliari, population 106,388; Iglesias, 42,598; Isili, 48,958; and 
Oristano, 78,189. The administrative division of Nuoro contains the 
provinces of Nuoro, population 58,882; Cuglieri, $7,522; Lanusci, 
27,530. In the administrative division of Sassari are the provinces of 
Sassari, population 65,821; Alghero, 34,108; Ozieri, 24,456; and 
Tempio, 22,660, For ecclesiastical purposes the island is divided into 
eleven dioceses :—Cagliari, Oristano, Sassari, Galtelli-Nuovo, Iglesias, 
Ales, Alghero, Ampuriase Civita, Bosa, Bisarcio, and Ogliastra. Cag- 
liari, Sassari, and Oristano are archbishops’ sees. The Roman Catholic 
is the only religion of the country. Over each of the administrative 
divisions there is an intendant-general, appointed by the king. 

The earliest inhabitants of the island were Celts, among whom the 
Pheenicians formed settlements; to these Iberians and Ligurians, 
Greeks and Etruscans were successively joined; and afterwards an 
infusion of Carthaginian and of Roman blood was added. In later 
times Pisans and Spaniards settled in the towns and lower country, 
but in the highlands the population has remained almost ines 
Celtic, and may be considered as the real descendants of the old 
Sards, who struggled hard against both Carthage and Rome, The 

are of a middle stature, and well formed, with dark eyes and 
coarse black hair, though fresh complexions and blue eyes are also 
seen in the mountains. In the Campidano they are more swarthy than 


in the north of the island, and have generally a large mouth and 
thick lips. They have strong intellectual faculties, though mos 

uncultivated, and an enthusiastic attachment to their country 
their native district, in consequence of which families seldom remove 
or disperse, They are kind and hospitable, but easily offended and 
excited to revenge. If the family of the sufferer in a blood feud has 
influence enough to stir justice into active measures against the offender, 
the latter flies to the mountains, where he joins others of a similar 
description, and becomes a robber, i 

Italian is the language of the government, and is also spoken by all 
educated persons in the large towns. The native tongue is derived 
from the Latin, with an admixture of words of Greek and Arabic 
origin. The natives of the Barbargia district pride themselves on 
the number of Greek words which they retain, and their distinct 
but harsh and guttural enunciation, which is with difficulty attained 
by the rest of the Sards, At Alghero the Catalonian is generally 
spoken, ’ 

Phe villages are generally large and well situated, but with un, é 
narrow streets, mean houses, and a general want of comfort. j 
dunghills disfigure the principal avenues. The villages in the Gallura 
are built of granite blocks, and in the other northern districts of free- 
stone; but in the southern division of the island most houses in the 
country are built of sun-dried bricks. The dwellings of the peasants 
have generally only one story, without windows, or if they have 
windows, they are not glazed. A whole family often dwells in a single 
room, with their chickens, dogs, and kids, whilst the patient ass turns 
the mill in a corner. Throughout the island the cittadini, or inhabit- 
ants of walled towns, hold the contadini, or villagers, in utter conte 
a feeling which is cordially returned by the rustics, besides which the 
people of Cagliari and those of Sassari mutually hate each other. 
Kissing on meeting is an indispensable custom among men of all 
ranks. 

The Sards are fond of feasting; they drink wines and cordials, rarely 
to excess, Fine wheaten bread is in general use, except among the 
shepherds of the eastern highlands, who eat a coarse kind of bread, 
and sometimes acorns. The Sards eat more butcher’s meat than the 
Sicilians or South Italians, Poultry is rather scarce, but game is 
plentiful. The only mode of travelling for both sexes is on horseback. 
There are few coaches, and those only in the large towns, and the 
country people regard them as articles of effeminate luxury. A hi 
road, 125 miles in length, runs from Cagliari to Sassari, passing th +h 
Oristano, and keeping as much as possible along the western plains, 
There are branch roads to the most important towns in the interior. 
The eastern highlands still remain difficult of access. , 

The law is the chief profession for young men of respectable con- 
nections, The highest legal rank is that of a member of the Real 
Consiglio for the affairs of Sardinia, which consists of seven members, 
and sits at Turin. It is a supreme court, and decides finally upon all 
important matters, appeals, &c. The high court, called Reale Uitientia: 
sits at Cagliari for civil and criminal cases. There is an appeal from 
it to the Real Consiglio at Turin. In every town or considerable 
district of the island there is a magistrate called Vicar, in some places 
Podesta, or Consul in others, who, with an assessor and secretary, 
judges in the first instance for the town and surrounding territory. 
The prefects in each of the eleven provinces are also judyes in civil 
matters. ‘There isa commercial court at Cagliari, which decides all 
commercial suits. Sardinia furnishes by voluntary enlistment one 
regiment to the royal army, besides which it has a militia, an 
force of about 6000 cavalry and 1200 infantry, the officers of which 
wear a uniform, but receive no pay. There are only three regularly 
fortified towns: Cagliari, Alghero, and Castel Sardo. The coasts are 
defended by a line of stout towers, garrisoned by a body of coast- 
guards called Torrari, under the superintendence of a council of three 
members, chosen for three years. 

Scientific education is given by the universities of Cagliari and 
Sassari. The university of Cagliari has faculties of theology, medicine 
and surgery, law, and philosophy, with a full list of professors in each. 
Among the accessories are a library of above 15,000 volumes and a 
cabinet of natural history and antiquities. The university of Sassari 
has likewise five faculties, The accessory establishments consist 
a cabinet of natural aris @ and a library, In the head town 0} 
every province there is a Latin school, and most villages have an 
elementary school for boys, in which reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are taught, besides the doctrines of religion and the part 
principles of agriculture. In almost every town there is an hospil 
for the sick, the insane, and foundlings. 7" 

The mechanical arts are in a very low state; the guns of Tempio 
are in some repute, but the cutlery is of the commonest sort; the 
potteries are very coarse, and wooden platters are used by the country 
people ; builders and carpenters are very indifferent workmen, besides 
which all artisans are extremely indolent. Superior workmen come 
from Piedmont or Genoa. 

The principal towns of Sardinia are the following :—Cacttart : 
Sassari, the head town of the north of the island, situated on a 
gentle declivity, in a pleasant and fertile country, about 9 miles from 
the coast. It has a good main street, which is the only one paved; 
fine public walks, shaded by trees, outside of the walls; twenty-four 
churches, ten convents, three nunneries, a clerical seminary, a uni- 
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versity, an ecclesiastical palaces, a public hospital, and 
000 inhabitants. cathedral is a Leppert 

very le. Good water is t to the houses by water- 


was built in the 7th seme ory rae. by emigrants 
Turris, which been ruined by the 
A fine road leads to Porte Torres, the nearest harbour, 


150 steps leads to the top, whence there is a splendid view. 
i i ing, but in summer 
noble families 

¢ province, is 
situated on the eastern slope of the Barbargia Mountains, near their 
junction with the Genargentu range, and has about 4000 inhabitants. It 
excellent pastures: Bosa, 
in a valley, between 
of the river Termo, a short 
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cathedral and 


Iglesias reckons about 9000 inhabitants: Tempio, 
the mountainous district of Gallura, in the north- 
eastern highlands, stands in sega, Minin situation ; it has several 

stories high, of granite, with wooden balconies, 

a collegiate church, a nunnery, a college, and about 6000 inhabitants : 
Quartu (Cacttart): Villaci: at the foot of the mountains north- 
a healthy situation, has 5500 inhabitants: Ovilo, 
above the sea, east of Sassari, bas 5100 
same district. between Sassari and Castel 
Sardo, has 4000 inhabitants: Castel-Sardo, a strong place on the coast 
: population, 2000, 
Mountains, has 4000 


M 
History.—The island was inhabited by some ancient race before the 
Greeks became acquainted with it. Iolaus, the mythic charioteer of 
i colony into Sardinia, and to 
coast, a considerable 
estiges are found near 


well known to the Greeks, who called it Sardo. (Herodotus, v. 106.) 
The first Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia, of which the e 
was defeated by the natives, About 


permanently in their 

first Panic war. Sulcis wer anuhd thelr thie! colonies, 
thy town is now a subject of controversy, 
it the southern coast, where a district still retains 
whilst others, with more plausibility, place it in the small 
ite, where considerable ancient remains 

the n ing island of San Pietro, an amphora full 
Carthaginian braas was some found by « farmer in 

= years ago 


nd. 
Daring the first Punto war the Romans attacked and defeated the 
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out of second Punic war, the Sards rebelled against the Romans, 
and having received aid from vara fought a general battle near 
in which they were utterly defeated, and us, the 


the insurgents, surrendered tothe Romans, (Liv. xxiii, c, 40, 
Sardinia remained quiet during the rest of the 


From this time the island, often disturbed 
Rossa’ “Dating tho petiod af Mae 


and 
2 au with good water, conducted by an aqueduct to | p 
Saentetatio he coves of tae "The streets are dirty and ill- 
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Sulecis, Nora, and other places as towns that had the Roman civitas, 
and Turris Libysonis as a colonia. 

Nura, afterwards one of the chief towns of the island, is particularly 
noticed in the Roman period on account of the inhabitants having 
aceused the pretor Scaurus of malversation, on which occasion 
Scaurus was defended by Cicero. But the ante-Roman origin of Nura 
is proved by one of those singular structures called Nuraggi, which 
is a cone constructed of coarse blocks without mortar, and 
flanked by four small ones, upon which rests the foundation of a 
Roman aqueduct that supplied Nura with water. There are also at 
Nura other Roman remains, such as a small theatre, baths, &c., all 
very much defaced. Nura is said to have been destroyed in the wars 
of the Vandals, The Nuragyi are attributed by some to Iberian colo- 
nists and their leader Norax. They are a kind of tower in the form 
of a truncated cone, constructed of large blocks of stone, lava, por- 

hyry, or freestone, without cement, and forming two concentric walls, 
ween which are stairs leading to the summit. The inner part has 
generally two vaulted rooms, one above the other. The entrance at 
the base is very low, and leads through both walls to the lower 
chamber. The stairs give access to the upper chamber. The Nuraggi 
are of two sorts; the most common, and probably the most ancient, 
bear no marks of the chisel, and are constructed of massive blocks, 
with irregular faces, and smaller stones in the interstices. The exte- 
rior materials of the others are evidently worked by tools; and though 
the stones are not exactly square, they are placed in horizontal layers, 
and ually diminish in size towards the summit. The Nuraggi 
generally on the summit of hills commanding a view of the 
lains. Some rest upon a solid and spacious substructure or platform 
walled round in the same manner, and in which are constructed hidden 
chambers, which communicate with the central one by a covered 
. One of the loftiest Nuraggi is between Samagheu and Fordon- 
gianus, in the district of Busachi, east of Oristano : it is nearly 60 feet 
high, and is called by the natives ‘Su Nuraggi longu.’ Nuraggi are 
scattered all over inia, to the number of several hundred, and are 
seen in every state, some nearly perfect, others a heap of rubbish. 
They are very numerous in the district of Sulcis, or the south-west 
part of the island, and also in the hilly region of Le Marghine, north 
of Oristano, There are also fine specimens of them in the Campo 
@Ozieri, and at Isili and Gennuri in the Campidano. The original 
rpose of these buildings was probably for watch and defence, — 
tS some of them may have been used as monuments for 
dead, fragments of Roman terracotta and coins of the Kmpire having 
been found in them. Neither literal nor symbolical characters are 
discovered in these singular structures. 

Genseric, the Vandal, invaded Sardinia from Africa, and attached 
it to his kingdom. After the overthrow of the Vandal kingdom by 
Belisarius, Sardinia was annexed to the prefecture of Africa, and was 
governed by an officer styled duke. The Saracens began, about 
A.D, 720, to ravage the coasts of Sardinia; and as the Byzantine 
emperors were unable to protect them, the natives applied for assist- 
ance first to the Longobards, and afterwards to Louis le Debonnaire, 
"s son, to whom they tended their allegiance. About the 
year 1000, Musait, a Moorish chieftain, sailed from Africa to Cagliari 
with a large force, took it, and conquered the greater part of the 
island, and assumed the title of king of Sardinia. Musait sent from 
thence armed vessels to ravage the coasts of Italy. The Pisans sent 
an armament which took on of Cagliari; but Musait (1015) 
obl the Pisan garrison to capitulate, and then sailing for the coast 
of Luna in Italy, surprised and sacked that town. He was however 
attacked in his retreat, and lost most of his men, and even his wife, who 
was, taken prisoner and beheaded. Musait escaped to Sardinia, The 
combined forces of the Pisans and Genoese now attacked the Moora, 
and drove them away from both Sardinia and Corsica (1016-1017). 
After this “the Genoese kept for themselves Corsica and Cap 
and the Pisans had Sardinia.” The island being finally cleared of 
the Moors, the Pisans divided it into four provinces, called Giudica- 
ture, and appointed Pisan noblemen over each, styled ‘Giudice,’ each 
ind t of the others, but all feudatory to Pisa. Cagliari in the 
south, Torres in the north, Gallura in the east, and Arborea or 
Oristano in the west, were the names of the four judicatures, Some 
places along the northern coast were however assigned to the Genoese, 
among others Castel Sardo, which was for a long time in the possession 
of the Doria family, who built a castle near it, still called Castel Doria. 

The dominion of the island remained long after a constant subject 
of contention between Pisa and Genoa, whilst the lords of the various 

oes made themselves independent in reality. The emperor 

erick II. took advantage of this to make his natural son Hentaius 
king of Sardinia. Hentzius distinguished himself for his bravery and 
determination both in Sardinia and — where he fought for many 
for his father against the Po the Guelphs, until he was 
Taken prisoner by the Bolognese in 1249, who kept hit in confine- 
ment for the reat of his life, during which he bore the title of King 
of Sardinia. His title was however # mere name, and the various 
jadges of the island ruled as independent princes, whilst Pisa and 
Genoa continued to fight for their respective claims to the nominal 
sovereignty. After the defeat off Meloria (1284), by which the Pisan 
naval power was annihilated (Livorno; Prsa}, proposals were made by 
the Genoese to release their numerous prisoners, provided Pisa would 
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@ « cession of Sardinia, and give up the castle of Cagliari into 
eee of the Genoese ; but the prisoners themselves, it is reported, 
ted against recovering their liberty at such a price. ; 

In 1323 Jaime, king of Aragon, who had been invested with the 
sovereignty of the island by Popes Boniface VIIT. and Clement Way 
sent the Infante Don Alonzo to on a ae mgt orto a 
The Infante being joined by Hugo, judge of Arborea (whose plot for 

the Pisans anilonk the island had been successfully 
executed) and some of the native leaders, besieged Iglesias, and after 
several months’ resistance compelled the Pisan garrison to capitulate. 
He then eta to blockade Cagliari by sea and land. A Pisan fleet 
of 52 galleys arrived in the gulf in the spring of 1324, and landed a 
body of troops, which were joined by some of the natives, but being 
defeated by the Aragonese, a treaty was concluded by which Sardinia 
was given up by the republic to the crown of Aragon, on condition 
that the Pisan inhabitants and their property should be respected, and 
that the castle and suburbs of Cagliari, with the port, and the adjoin- 
ing lakes should remain in possession of Pisa, on payment of an anuual 
tribute as a sign of homage to the king of Aragon. This arrangement 
did not Saat Tongs In the following year, the Pisan squadron being 
entirely defeated by the Aragonese in the Bay of Cagliari, the town 
was evacuated, and Sardinia was entirely lost to Pisa. But the judges 
were no more inclined to submit to their new masters than to the 
Pisans, and for many years they carried on a destructive warfare 
against the Aragonese. At last Peter the Ceremonious, king of Aragon, 
landed in 1354 with a strong force at Porto Conte, and having traversed 
and pacified the principal part of the island, made his public entry 
into Cagliari, where in April of the following year, with a view of 
checking the influence of the factious chiefs, he convoked a general 
iament, after the model of the Cortes of Spain, consisting of pre- 
and commons, which was called ‘ Stamenti,’ or Estates, 
He thus laid the foundation of a representative government in Sardinia, 
which still subsists. Brancaleone Doria, head of the Genoese faction, 
who had married Eleanor, daughter of Mariano, judge of Arborea, 
offered his services to the king of Aragon:to bring the whole of Sardinia 
into subjection ; but his wife put herself at the head of a strong party 
of natives, who named her son judge of Arborea. Brancaleone, who 
had gone to Spain, was detained there as a hostage, and after fruitless 
negotiations Eleanor took the field, being joined by the people of 
Gailura, and drove the Aragonese from almost the whole northern 
division of the island. She ruled for several years by the name of 
* Giudicessa,’ but in fact as queen of Sardinia, and she compiled for 
her subjects the ‘ Carta de Logu,’ or Code of Laws, which remains in 
force with few modifications to the present day. This remarkable 
woman died of the plague in 1403, and her only son dying in 1407, 
without issue, the Sards invited over the viscount of Narbonne, husband 
of Beatrice, Eleanor’s sister. But the viscount found an opponent in 
Doria, who after his wife’s death had taken possession of 
Arborea, and was supported bythe Genoese in the north. In the spring 
of 1409 an Aragonese army, under Martin, son of Martin of Aragon, 
landed and entered Cagliari, and from thence, with 8000 foot and 3000 
horse, he marched against the forces of both Doria and the viscount, 
who had united against him. A battle took place at San Luri, in June 
1409, in which the Aragonese obtained a complete victory ; Doria was 
taken prisoner, and the Viscount fled precipitately. Martin however 
died shortly after of the malaria fever, and the Viscount continued to 
carry on the war. At last Alfonso V. of Aragon obtained the formal 
cession of the province of Arborea in 1428, by paying 100,000 gold 
florins to the heir of the late viscount of Narbonne, and the whole 
island became subject to the crown of Aragon. In 1492 Ferdinand 
the Catholic established the Inquisition in Sardinia, and ordered, the 
expulsion of all Jews who refused to be baptised, and their synagogues 
to be converted into churches, From that time the Jews have not 
been tolerated in Sardinia. 

By the union of the crowns of Aragon and Castile, Sardinia became 
an appendage of the vast Spanish monarchy, and was ruled for two 
centuries by triennial viceroys sent from Spain. In the war of the 
Spanish succession, the mountaineers of Gallura having declared them- 
selves for Charles of Austria, an English fleet under Sir John Leake 
— before Cagliari, and the viceroy capitulated, and the island 

ledged Charles ; but by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, Charles 
having resigned his claims to Spain, Sardinia was given to him as 
emperor, In 1717 Alberoni, the minister of Philip V., sent a large 
force in the midst of peace, under the Marquis de Lede, which took 
—— of Sardinia in less than two months. By the treaty of 
ion of 1720 Philip was obliged to restore Sardinia, which was 
finally given to Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, wlio then assumed 
the kingly title. From that time the history of Sardinia becomes 
closely connected with that of the house of Savoy. 

In December, 1792, the National Convention, having declared war 
in the name of the French republic against the king of Sardinia, sent 
a large fleet under Admiral Truguet to attack the island. The French, 
who attempted a landing at Cagliari and Quartu, were repulsed by the 
natives, who are generally good marksmen, and accustomed to the 
use of firearms, The admiral, after uselessly bombarding the town 
for several days, re-embarked the soldiers and sailed away. 

The king of Sardinia, pleased with his insular subjects, invited them 
to ask for anything that they might think useful for the island. The 
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Sards demanded, 1, the convocation of the stamenti; 2, the confirm- 
ation of their laws, customs, and privileges ; 3, that all offices in the 
island, except that of viceroy, should be held by natives; 4, the — 
establishment of a council to advise the viceroy; 5, permission to 
send a minister to reside at Turin and watch over their interests. The 
Piedmontese ministers however dissuaded the king from listening to 
the petition ; situations continued to be filled with Piedmontese; and 
the consequence was that insurrections broke out in 1794 and 1795, 
and the commander-in-chief and the intendant-general were killed by 
the people of Cagliari. By the mediation of the archbishop of 
Cagliari however, and of the Pope, a general amnesty was prbolalalale 
in 1796, and some of the demands of the islanders were 
Charles Emmanuel IV., driven away by the French from conti- — 
nental states, landed at Cagliari in March 1799, and was received with 
enthusiasm. The king however returned soon after to the continent, 
and in 1802 abdicated in favour of his brother Victor Emmanuel, who 
having lost all hopes of recovering his continental dominions, re; } 
to his island kingdom in February 1806, and continued to reside in 
Sardinia till the fall of Napoleon in 1814, r 
SARDINIAN STATES, the dominions of the House of Savoy, 
constitute a monarchy, the head of which derives his title of 7 
from the island of Sardinia. These states consist of—1, the d 
Savoy; 2, the principality of Prepmonr; 3, the duchy of GENoa 
4, the county of Nizza; 5, the island of SarpEana. The contin 
territories have an area of 19,775 square miles. The population in — 
1848 amounted to 4,368,972. The total area of the kingdom, i 
the island of Sardinia, is 29,075 square miles (about one-seventh of the 
area of France), and the total population in 1848 amounted to 4,916,084 
(less than one-seventh of the population of France at the census of 
1851). The continental territories are divided into 11 administrative 
divisions and 39 provinces; the area and population of which are 
given in the following table :— : 


ee: Area in | 

Divisions. Provinces, Square Miles. Population in 1848, 
Torino , . 1,117 411,959 
Torino Pignerol . . 593 133,233 
Susa ss 539 81,834 
Genoa . 358 285,230 
Chiavari . * 354 116,077 
senses Word. 0 oe 989 65,018 
Levante . . 261 78,859 
Savona 6 $11 78,906 
Sayona . Acqui , . 445 101,102 
Albenga ‘ 263 59,993 
Nizza , 5 1,180 118,377 
Nizza . Oneglio .. 175 60,072 
San Remo . 265 64,541 
Coni . 5% 1,003 179,636 
Mondovi . . 679 148,450 
Coni . 19 ‘Atha: ole 408 118,844 
Saluzzo . 622 153,942 
(Alessandria. 332 117,870 
Asti ° . 351 136,065 
Alessandria . . Voghera .. 308 101,695 
Tortona . 257 58,853 
Bobbio ote 269 37,833 
Novara , * 533 178,069 
Lomellina . 480 139,649 
Novara . Pallanza , 312 64,030 
Ossola wits 521 36,331 
Valsesia , 292 35,879 
Ivrea . 2 562 168,561 
Tvre8 es ies deed a a 1,233 81,232 
Vercelli fae 473 121,806 
Vercelli . Biella . ye 377 180,691 
Casale eck 335 120,428 
Chambery 634 152,468 
Alta Savoia 377 50,872 
Chambery’ + 4-19 woriana. 798 64,939 
Tarantasia . . 706 45,723 
Annecy . 620 107,474 
Annecy a Faissigny . . 786 105,474 
' Chablais . 356 57,562 
Total 6>,j0 lint ot We : . 19,774 4,368,972 


An account of these divisions and their chief towns is given under 
their respective heads, ’ 

Each province is administered by a governor called Intendente, 
appointed by the king. The province is an te of communes; 
each commune has a sindaco, or mayor, who is subordinate to the 
intendente. For judicial [feapiree each province has a court, called 
Tribunale di Prefettura, which sits in the chief town. The provinces 
are divided into districts called Mandamenti, in each of which there 
is a justice of the who has a secretary. There are in all 412 of 
these mandamenti. There are four supreme courts, which are also 
courts of appeal, The supreme court of Turin has jurisdiction over 
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Ttalian side of the Alps and north of the 
E diaccts oo tea piciticis'et Gee Get of Gece’ with tke sacepron 
; to all the of the noa, wit! excepti 
Eo High Court of Bass has jurisdiction over the 
lia, and Remo. The High Court of 
at Chambéry, decides all suits within the limits of 
Each court has two chambers, one for civil and 
the other for criminal matters, The judges are irremovable, There 
is an Admiralty Court which sits at Genoa; and tribunals of com- 
merece are established in all the leading towns. The tribunals of com- 
merce Chiavari, Savona, Novi, and San Remo, Turin, 

ice sre called Consolati. The towns and other com- 
have a communal council composed of notables of the place, 
head of which is the syndic. The council superintends the 
economical administration of the commune, but its acts are 
of the intendente of the province. 
government unti! lately was an absolute monarchy. The late 
king, Carlo Alberto, published a constitution for his subjects, dated 
_ February 8, 1848, which has been since faithfully acted upon. It 
declares the Catholic religion to be the dominant relizion, but gives 
to dissenters. The executive is vested 
by responsible ministers; the command of the 
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army, the to make peace or war, to make ta to office, 
to sanction laws, also rest in the king. pubiiekiive ponents oxee 
cised by the king and two chambers—a Senate and Chamber of 


be introduced into the second chamber. 
The freedom of the press and of the person is guaranteed. The judges 
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Sardinia, which is free from the conscription), are charged 
the , being scattered in 
In 1855 the army was increased in 
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stations of the royal navy are at Genoa, Villafranca, and in the island 
The mercantile navy numbers 3419 vemels, carrying an 
154,852 tons, and 24,539 men, including captains, sailors, 


of the state, as estimated in the budget of 1855, 
1 france; and the expenses to 137,665,242 
the lat of Jan 1854 amounted to 
0001.), which has been increased ee 
loan of 3,000,0001. sterling, 
The denne is derived choy from lan: 
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Albenga, Nizza, Bobbio, Sarzana, 
ie at The na:mber of parishes is 3756; 
eathedrals, is 74; and that of 
eoclesiastical academy for the 
near Turin. There are in all 
convents of monks and $2 convents 
ee ey eee 
orders are suppressed, with the exce of those employ 
“ak The Valdenses are 
the most numerous Protestant sect as yet in the Sardinian states. They 
of Pignerol. Their clergy stady at Geneva or 
They have churches in Genoa and Turin. 
by the royal and communal colleges. 
or more royal colleges, in which 


chairs of law, medicine, and divinity. 
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on nye ary Scientific instruction is given in the two uni- 
of Turin and Genoa, in which cities there are academies of 

the fine arta. (Gaxoa; Tortxo.) There are a veteri- 
near Turin, a school of mineralogy at the 
im Tarantasia, and a naval school at Genoa. Most 
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continental states of the king of Sardinia have several fine 
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Cenis, leading from Chambéry to Turin, constructed by Napoleon ; 
2, that of the Simplon, leading into Switzerland, likewise constructed 
under Napoleon; 3, the road from Genoa to Sargana and Lucca along 
the Eastern Riviera ; 4, the road from Genoa to Novi by Serravalle ; 
5, the road Della Cornice, from Genoa to Nizza, along the Western 
Riviera, begun under Napoleon, and finished under king Charles 
Felix. There is a well-regulated and cheap post-office system through- 
out the Sardinian dominions, as well as diligences for travellers 
on all the high roads; and public conveyances, called ‘ velociferi,” on 
the provincial or cross roads. Under the late king, Carlo Alberto, 
railroads were begun to be constructed in the continental states. Lines 
now extend from Turin to Genoa through Allessandria; from Turin 
to Cuneo, to Pignerolo, and to Susa; from Alessandria a line runs up 
to Novara. Along these roads electro-telegraphic wires are laid down ; 
and the city of Turin bas electric communication through Chambéry 
with Paris, and by the Gulf of Spezzia with the island of Sardinia, 
from the south-western point of which it is contemplated to carry 
electro-telegraphic cables to Bonah in French Africa. A railway is 
projected from Annecy to Chambéry, thence to Montmelian on the 
Isdre, up the left bank of that river to the confluence of the Arc, and 
up the valley of the Arc to Modane. This line in all probability will 
be extended from A y to Geneva, from Montmelian to Grenoble, 
so as to form a junction with the French railway system; and the 
project of cutting a tunnel through the Alps under Mont Cenis, so as 
to unite the Savoy railroad at Modane with an extension of the Turin- 
Susa line to Grande-Croix, has been long entertained with great favour 
by the people and government of the Sardinian States. 

The plains of Piedmont are well supplied with canals, chiefly for the 
purpose of irrigation, the principal of which are in the provinces of 
Alessandria, Vercelli, Biella, Casale, Ivrea, Alba, and Turin. The river 
m of Piedmont is described under Po. 

The staple products of the continental Sardinian territories for 
exportation are—silk, rice, hemp, wine, and oil. Most of the wine is 
consumed in the country. The principal manufactures consist of 
paper, silks, woollens, linen, glass, and cotton-yarn. The importation 
of colonial articles and foreign manufactures takes place chiefly through 
the port of Geaoa. A considerable trade is carried on with Switzer- 
land and Germany by the Lago Maggiore, and the Bernardin road leading 
to the Grisons. 

The Sardinian States have Switzerland on the north, France on the 
west, the Mediterranean on the south, Austrian Italy, Parma, and 
Tuscany on the east. They comprise the countries between the Var 
and the Magra, the Rhéne and the Ticino. The Surdinian portion of 
the Lunigiana lies cast of the Magra. The surface is covered on the 
west and north by the Alps, on the south by the Apennines, and 
between these two great mountain systems lies the most extensive and 
valuable of the country, comprising the slopes, pre = and 
plains that form the basin of Po to the junction of the Ticino 
The face of the country is described in the articles ALrs, APENNINES, 
Gewoa, Prepmont, Savoy, and under the names of the several 
administrative divisions or provinces. 

History.—The origin of the house of Savoy is involved in the 

obscurity. The first historical ancestor of the house of Savoy 

Humbert, count of Maurienne and t vassal of Rudolf IIL, the 
last king of the second a of Burgundy, Asa reward of his 
services to Conrad the Salic, Humbert was confirmed in his extensive 
fief of Maurienne, and obtained military jurisdiction over other parts 
of Savoy, the lower Valais, and also the valley of Aosta, on the 
Italian side of the Alps, which was part of the kingdom of Burgundy. 
Count Humbert died about a.p. 1048, and was buried in the cathedral 
of St.-Jean de Maurienne. His eldest son Amadeus L. succeeded him, 
but, dying shortly after, was succeeded by his brother Oddo, who, by 
his marriage (a.p, 1045) with Adelaide of Susa, daughter and heiress 
of Odelric Manfred, count of Turin and marquis of Italy, extended 
the dominion of his house to the banks of the Po. Oddo by his 
marriage became marquis of Italy and count of Turin, and master of 
the principal passes of the Western Alps; for, in addition to that of 
Great St- and Little St.-Bernard, which were already within 
his ancestral territory, which extended over the valley of Aosta, he 
became of those of Mont Cenis and Mont Gendvre. Oddo 
died about s.p. 1060. He left by Adelaide three sons, Peter, who 
is styled marquis, Amadeus, who is called count, aud Oddo, who 
became a bishop; besides two daughters, Bertha, who married carn 
afterwards Henry IV. of Germany, and Adelaide, who married Rudolf, 
duke of Suabia. Adelaide, the mother, appears to have governed, 
after the death of her husband, as regent or colleague of her sons, the 
extensive territories belonging to them on both sides of the Alps. 
After the death of Peter about 1078, his brother, count Amadeus or 
Amad IL, ded, who at his death (1080) left by his wife 
Joan, ter of the count of Geneva, an infant son, who is styled 
Humbert IL The Marchioness Adelaide continued to administer her 
dominions, as guardian to her grandson, eleven years longer, till she 
died at a very advanced age in 1091. 

Humbert LL, countof Maurienne, succeeded to his father’s Burgundian 
estates in Savoy, and even increased them by the acquisition of Taran- 
tasia, but those on the Italian side of the Alps had been seized upon 
during his minority by several claimants. At the same time the great 
towns, Turin, Asti, and others, availed themselves of the general 
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‘asion occasioned by the long struggle between the pope and the 
— to assert thar independence of all vassalage except the 
nominal one to the empire, Humbert crossed the Alps in 1097; 
and not being strong enough to attack all his opponents, he made 
a treaty of alliance with the town or commune of Asti and its bishop, 
by confirming the newly acquired liberties of the citizens of 
Asti, and by ceding to them several villages and territories, and 
ensuring to them free and protection throughout his Burgun- 
dian or Transalpine territories, Humbert died in Savoy in 1103, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Moutiers in Tarantasia, By his wife 
Gisla of Burgundy he had a son, who succeeded him by the name of 
Amadeus IIL, and a daughter Adela or Adelaide, who married 
Louis VL, king of France. ’ ¢ 

Amadeus IIL. received from Henry V, of Germany the investiture 
of all Savoy as an Imperial county, Amadeus recovered also in part 
his ancestral Italian dominions, and, above all, the city of Turin, of 
which he was acknowledged lord in the year 1131, Count Amadeus IIT. 

led with the crusade to Syria, and died of disease at Nicosia in 

the island of Cyprus, in the year 1148. He was the founder of the 

ificent abbey of Hautecombe in Savoy, which was for ages after 

the burial-place of his descendants, His daughter Matilda married 
Affonso L, the founder of the Portuguese monarchy. 

1149-88. Humbert IIL, called ‘the Saint,’ son of Amadeus IIL, 
succeeded him as count of Savoy and marquis of Italy. He compelled 
Manfred, marquis of Saluzzo, to acknowledge himself his vassal. But 
the emperor Frederick I. deprived him of part of his dominions, among 
the rest of Turin, creating the bishop of that city prince of the empire, 
Frederic also burnt the town and castle of Susa in 1174, when the 
archives of the house of Savoy are said to have perished in the flames, 
Humbert was fond of religious retirement, and spent much of his time 
in the abbey of Hautecombe, He died in 1188, 

1188-1233, Thomas L succeeded his father Humbert IIL Philip 
of Suabia restored to him all the titles and prerogatives of which his 
father had been deprived by Frederic I. Thomas purchased the 
seignory of Chambéry, and enlarged the town and built the castle. 
Until this time Aiguebelle had been the capital and residence of the 
counts of Savoy. Count Thomas died in January, 1233. 

1233-53. Amadeus IV., son of Thomas, recovered the dominion 
over Turin, and he was created by Frederick II. duke of the Chablais 
and of Aosta. He died in 1253, and was buried at Hautecombe. 
Amadeus gave up to his brother Thomas, count of Flanders, the ‘ utile 
dominium’ of his Italian states with the title of count of Piedmont, 
retaining however the suzerainté for himself. 

1253-63, Boniface, the infant son of Amadeus, was placed under the 

dianship of his uncle Thomas, count of Flanders. The people of 
Turin having revolted again and being supported by the free city of 
Asti, took Thomas prisoner. When Boniface became of age, he crossed 
the Alps, and laid siege to Turin, but the Marquis of Montferrato, 
and Charles, count of Anjou, marched against him and took him 

risoner, Boniface died in prison at Turin, and left no issue. 

1263-68. Peter, son of Count Thomas IL. and uncle of Boniface, 
born in 1203, succeeded to his nephew. By affinity, he was uncle of 
Henry III. of England, who had married Eleanor of Provence, 
daughter of Beatrix of Savoy, Peter's sister. In 1241 Peter had 
repaired to England, and had been received with great honours by 
Henry and his consort, Henry made him earl of Richmond, and gave 
him for his residence a palace near London on the banks of the 
Thames, which was from that circumstance called Savoy House, 
Peter's first care on his accersion was to reduce the city of Turin, in 
which he succeeded after a long siege. Peter afterwards obtained the 
inheritance of Hartmann, count of Kyburg, who had married Peter's 
sister, and who died without issue in 1264, This inheritance extended 
along the northern banks of the Lake of Geneva, and through this and 
the grants of former emperors to Peter's ancestors the house of Savoy 
became possessed of the whole of the Barony, now the Canton of 
Vaud in Switzerland. Peter died in the castle of Chillon on the shore 
of the Lake of Geneva, in 1268, and was buried at Hautecombe. He 
left only one daughter by his wife Agnes, heiress of the barony of 
Faucieny. This daughter, Beatrix, made subsequently a donation of 
that barony to Amadeus V. 

1268-84. Philip L, Peter’s brother, succeeded him as count of 
Savoy in his old age. He died at the castle of Roussillon in the Bugey, 
leaving no issue, 

1285-1323. Amadeus V., styled the Great, son of Thomas, count of 
Flanders, succeeded his uncle Philip. He made frequent wars with 
the dauphin of Vienne and with the counts of Geneva; whom he 
repeatedly defeated. He gave Piedmont in fief to his nephew Philip, 
who, having married, in 1304, Isabella of Villehardouin, heiress of the 
principalities of Achaia and Morea, received the investiture of the 
same from Charles IL of Anjou, king of Naples and count of 
Provence, In 1323 he went to Avignon, to induce Pope John XXII. 
to preach a crusade in order to save the Byzantine empire, and whose 
emperor, Andronicus the Younger, married Anna of Savoy, daughter 
of Amadeus. Amadeus fell ill and died at Avignon, 1328, 

1823-29. Edward, son of Amadeus, succeeded him. He had to 
— the oe arapryied the = of Vienne, the count of 

va, and the baron of Faucigny, who were leagued against him. 
At last, through the mediation of Philip of Valois, king of France, 


peace was made, The count of Savoy, in 1828, led a body of men to 
join king Philip against the Flemish, and contributed to the defeat 
the latter by the French at Mont Cassel. After the termination 
that war Count Edward went to Paris, where he fell ill and died, in 
November 1329, leaving no male issue, i 
1330-48, Aymon, Edward’s brother, was proclaimed his successor 
by the states of Savoy, in preference to Edward’s daughter, who was 
married to the Duke of Brittany. His reign was peaceful, He applied 
himself to mer ig the administration. He created the office of — 
chancellor as the head of the judicial order; and he also established 
a supreme council of justice at Chambéry, to hear appeals from the 
local courts, Aymon married Yolande, daughter of Theodore Palwo- 
logus, marquis of Montferrato, and son of Andronicus the Elder, — 
emperor of Constantinople, He died at Montmélian in 1343. 
1343-83, Amadeus VL, son of Aymon, succeeded. His long reign — 
was eminently successful, He drove away the Anjous from Southern 
Piedmont; he defeated the Marquis of Montferrato, who was i 
against him with the Visconti of Milan; he received the vol 
allegiance of Chieri, Mondovi, and other towns; and he consoli 
and greatly extended the dominion of the house of Savoy on the 


Italian side of the Alps. <7 
ded his father Amadeus VI. He 


1383-91. Amadeus VIL su 
soon after proceeded to the assistance of Charles VI. of France against 
the united Flemish and English, and distinguished himself in several 
actions.. On his return home, he made the important acquisition of | 
the county of Nice, the people of which chose him for their soverei; 
in 1388, Amadeus VII. died in 1391 of a fall from his horse, while 
hunting the boar in the forest of Lornes in the Chablais, ‘ 

1391-1440. Amadeus VIIL, son of the preceding, succeeded his 
father. By the extinction of the line of the counts of Geneva, he 
inherited the county of Genevois, and the suzerainté over the im 
rial city of Geneva. He purchased the valley of Ossola from the — 
Grisons, He obliged the marquises of Saluzzo and of Ceva to swear 
allegiance to him; and he obtained of Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of 
Milan, the cession of the town of Vercelli and its territory west of 
the Sesia. In 1418, Louis of Savoy, prince of Morea and and 
prince of Piedmont, dying without issue, Amadeus, his next heir, — 
reunited the principality of Piedmont to his other dominions, which 
thus extended without interruption from the shores of the Lake of — 
Geneva to those of the Mediterranean Sea, and from the Rbéne to the 
Sesia. The -emperor Sigismund, on passing through Cham 
formally created Amadeus duke of Savoy, in 1416, confirming 
former investitures granted by his predecessors, and moreover - 
debarring all subjects of the house of Savoy from appealing to the 
imperial chamber from judgments pronounced by the duke or his — 
successors. Amadeus VIII. collected the edicts and statutes of his — 
ancestors, and from them compiled a code of laws for all Savoy, under 
the title of ‘Statuta Sabaudie,’ which he published in 1480, After 
the death of his wife, Maria Beatrix of Burgundy, in 1434, he retired 
to the hermitage of Ripaille, leaving the administration of his state 
to his son Ludovic, In 1489, the council assembled at Basle called 
him to the Papal chair, which he filled with the title of Felix V. till 
1449, when he resigned the tiara to Pope Nicholas V., and retired 
again to Ripaille, He died in January 1451, at Geneva. 

1440-65. Ludovic, son of Amadeus VIIL, assumed the ducal 
crown in consequence of his father’s abdication in 1440. He married 
Anna de Lusignan, of the royal dynasty of Cyprus, His second son, 
likewise named Ludovic, married Charlotte, heiress of that kingdom, 
and he was crowned King of Cyprus in 1558; but he and his wife _ 
were soon after driven away by Charlotte’s illegitimate brother, and 
the island ultimately fell into the hands of the Venetians, The title 
of King of Cyprus and Jerusalem is still assumed by the representa- 
tive of the dynasty of Savoy. Ludovic established the university of 
Turin; he created a supreme court of justice for Piedmont, called a 
Senate ; and he admitted the barons of Piedmont to the first offices 
of the state, which had been till then monopolised by the Savoyards, 
Ludovie died at Lyon, in January 1465, whilst proceeding to the 
court of his son-in-law Louis XI. of France, 

1465-72. Amadeus IX., son of Ludovic, succeeded him, He was 
of a pious turn of mind, and remarkable for his charities. He died 
at Vercelli in 1472. - 

1472-82. Philibert, son of Amadeus IX., succeeded him while yet 
a minor, under the guardianship of his mother Yolande, sister of 
Louis XI. The duchess sent a body of troops to join the army with 
which Charles le Teméraire, duke of Burgundy, invaded Switzerland 
in 1476, These troops however almost all perished in the battles of 
Granson and Morat; and Charles, fearing that the duchess might turn 
against him in his adversity, caused her to be siezed and shut up in 
the castle of Rouvre. A Piedmontese concealed the young duke 
Philibert, whom he carried to France to his uncle Louis XI., who soon 
after sent an armed party to deliver the duchess from the castle of 
Rouvre, and he restored both her and her son to their dominions. In 
1478 Yolande died; and in 1482 Duke Philibert, being now of age, 
went-to Lyon on a visit to King Louis, but died soon after in that 
city, leaving no issue, 

1482-89, Charles I, Philibert’s brother, assumed the ducal crown, 
and in November 1483 made his public entry into Turin, He died at 
Pignerol in March 1489, being Cathy 21 years of age. j - 
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1489-96. Charles John Amadeus, styled Charles IL, son of the 
aiedthemanyrearperdatened rigeat, wih the uniuaes of 
was e assistance 0 
a council. Turin was definitively chosen for the residence of the court. 
From that time the house of Savoy became really Italian. In April 
1496, the duke died of a fall at the villa of Moncalieri, near Turin. 
1496-97. Philip IL., count of Bresse, and a son of Duke Ludovic, 
as duke of Savoy and prince of Piedmont. He died in 
November 1497. He left by t of Bourbon, his first wife, a 
son, Philibert, who reigned after him, and a daughter, Louisa, who 
married the Duke of Angouléme, and was the mother of Francis I. of 
: ; and by a second wife, Charles, who was duke of Savoy after 


Philibert II. married Margaret of Austria, daughter of 
i The Duke of Savoy had the title of 
and was by interest as as duty attached 
Philibert ‘however allowed Louis XII of 
through his dominions on his way to invade the duchy 
1504 Philibert II. died withont issue, and was 
t of Brou at Bourg-en-Bresse, where his monu- 

seen. 


1604-53. Charles IIL, brother of Philibert II, although fond of 
eee oe part of his reign in the midst of 
map hakgen hecdea ts between Louis XIL of France and 
Holy headed by Pope Julius II. against the French ; after- 
Francis L on one side and the Swiss and Duke Sforza 

of Milan on the other ; and lastly, between Francis I. and his powerful 
rival the emperor Charles V : in all of which the territories of Savoy 
and Piedmont, the duke professed neutrality, were devastated 
without tow ty 4 h, Swiss, and Imperialists. In 1530 Duke 
Charles the coronation of Charles V., who treated him with 
giving to his wife Beatrix of Portugal, and her 

heirs, the county of Asti. Francis I. pretended to be offended at this, 
and having in 1535 declared war against the duke, bis troops occupied 
the whole of Savoy and Piedmont, except a few fortresses which held 
out for the duke, who took refuge in Nice. The troops of Charles V. 
entered Piedmont, and that unfortunate county was for many years 
war between the two ri In 1543 Nice was 
French Turkish fleet; the town was 

arrival of Andrea 
rancis L, came to 


ee ee ee 

between France and and Piedmont was again the field of 
battle between the two arm: In the midst of this confusion, Duke 
Charles died in 1553, at Vercelli, where he had taken under the 
protection of the Imperial troops. V: 


of - 
te ee eee 1s 2007, oat ta Ut Balle ing year he gained 
battle of Gravelines. Sy ‘the panes’ of Cambrads, it was stipu- 
lated that the hereditary dominions of the house of Savoy should be 
Philibert, who married of France, 
The duke, having thus recovered Savoy and 
Piedmont, which had been estranged from his house for nearly half a 
, fixed his residence at Turin, and applied himself to restore 


| 


| 
; 
i 
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Paye-de-Vaud had been occu- 

Rede ao seinen va became the northern 

of the dominions of Savoy. Emmanuel Philibert died at 

Charles Emmanuel 1, son of Emmanuel Philibert, 

married Catherine of Austria, daughter of Philip II. He wrested the 

of Saluzzo from the French, and made the Alps the bound- 

France and Piedmont. When Henri IV. was acknowledged 

France, he claimed the marquisate of Saluzzo, and the claim 

refused, he invaded Savoy in 1600. By the of Lyon in 

the following = Saluzzo was itively given to the house of Savoy, 

Bresse, Bugey, and the county of Gex, which were 

In December 1602 Charles Emmanuel unsuccessfully 

idged th to seize Geneva. In the following year be formally acknow- 

the ind of that city and its territory. He was after- 

wards wars for the possession of the marquisate of 

and the emperor against France. The 

renoks lavaded Savoy and overran Pledmont, and the midst of this 
b giiano in July 1630. 

a a yen a Me hats Bence, Soe 

Montferrato peace of Cherasco 

He died tn Ootober 1637, tn the mice of the war between 

French in Italy, leaving two infant sons, the first 

Francesco Giacinto, reigned nominally only for one year, as 


Emmanuel IL, —-- of Victor mr ape 
France, Freuch troops, in quality of allies, were ta posseailon 


3 


of the greater part of the country. In the meantime Thomas of 
Savoy, prince of Carignano, and Cardinal Maurice of Savoy, uncles of 
the infant duke, being supported by Spain, demanded for themselves 
the regency and guardianship of their nephew, in order to free the 
territories of their house from the baneful influence of France. A 
Spanish army from the Milanese entered Piedmont, led by the two 
ren and most of the towns opened their gates to them. In 1640 
n, being in possession of Prince Thomas and the Spaniards, was 
har by a French army, which had possession of the citadel, and 
the French were in their turn surrounded in their entrenchments by 
a Spanish army commanded by Count Leganes. At last Turin capi- 
tulated and Leganes withdrew. Piedmont was freed of foreign troops 
and Charles Emmanuel, being of age, assumed the government. The 
aaa of the Pyrenees in 1659 terminated the Italian wars between 
rance and Spain, which had lasted with little interruption for nearly 
eighty years. Duke Charles Emmanuel enjoyed peace during the 
remainder of his reign. He applied himself to the improvement of 
his dominions. He died in 1675, 

1675-1730. Victor Amad II. ded his father Charles 
Emmanuel. He found himself harassed between Louis XIV. of 
France on one side and the house of Austria on the other. Louis 
ordered him, among other imperious commands, to give up to 
him the citadel of Turin. Victor Amadeus summoned round him 
the nobles of Piedmont and declared war against France. Being 
joined by an Austrian force, he disputed every inch of ground against 
the French. The war lasted till 1695. The peace of Ryswyck restored 
peace to Italy, and the French evacuated all the territories of the duke, 
including Pignerolo, which they had possessed for about a century. In 
the war of the Spanish succession Victor Amadeus sided first with the 
French, but afterwards with the emperor. French armies again overran 
and devastated Piedmont, and in 1706 besieged Turin, which made a 
noble defence. Victor Amadeus, being joined by the Austrian arm 
under his relative Prince Eugene of Savoy, defeated the French 
besieging army on the 7th September 1706, and delivered Turin, By 
the peace of Utrecht (1713) he obtained the Valsesia, the territory of 
Lomellina, the remainder of Montferrato, and other districts, and above 
all the island of Sicily with the title of king, and he was crowned at 
Palermo in December 1713. By the subsequent treaty of London, 
Victor Amadeus gave up Sicily to the emperor, and received in exchange 
the island of Sardinia with the title of a kingdom. Thus through 
his gallantry and perseverance the house of Savoy became numbered 
am the royal houses of Europe. Victor Amadeus employed the 
peaceful period which followed to improve the administration and to 
encourage agriculture and industry, Through his care the cultivation 
of the mulberry-tree and the rearing of silkworms attained in Pied- 
mont that perfection which they still maintain. He abdicated in 1730 
in favour of his son Charles Emmanuel, and retired to the villa of 
poe mg where he died in 1732, He was the first king of his 

nasty. 

"173078. Charles Emmanuel IIL, King of Sardinia, Duke of Savoy, 
Prince of Piedmont, &c., assumed the crown in times of peace, But 
the ambition of the court of Spain, excited by Elizabeth Farnese, wife 
of Philip V., aimed at recovering its lost preponderance in Italy, and 
Spaiti was supported by France in consequence of the family alliance. 

he contested election for the crown of Poland became the pretext for 
anew war in 1733. The French cabinet, in order to obtain the alliance 
of the king of Sardinia, promised him the duchy of Milan, which was 
to be taken from Austria. Charles Emmanuel united his forces to the 
French army under Villars, and the Milanese was conquered in a few 
weeks, Don Carlos, infante of Spain, on his part conquered Naples, 
In September 1734 the battle of Guastalla took place between the 
Austrians on one side, and the French and Sardinian troops, commanded 
by King Charles Emmanuel, on the other. The Austrians lost 8000 
men, and were obliged to retreat. In 1735 the preliminaries of peace 
were signed, and Charles Emmanuel, instead of the duchy of Milan, 
obtained only the Novarese and Tortona. 

In the war of the Austrian succession King Charles Emmanuel took 
the part of Maria Theresa, In 1743 he signed a treaty with Maria 
Theresa and England, engaging himself to defend Lombardy with 
45,000 men, The French and Spanish combined forces invaded Pied- 
mont and laid siege to Cuneo, which they could not take. In 1746 
another French and Spanish army, passing the Riviera of Genoa, 
entered Lombardy and took Milan. In the following year the king 
of Sardinia, united with the Austrians, drove them away. In 1747 
a French force of 50 batallions attacked the entrenched camp of the 
Piedmontese near the pass of the Col de l'Assiette on the 19th of 
Jaly; but after the most strenuous efforts they were completely 
repulsed, having lost their general (the Chevalier de Belleisle), between 
400 and 500 officers, and 6000 men, This defeat put an end to all 
attempts at invading Piedmont for half a century. By the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle the king of Sardinia obtained the Upper Novarese, 
€: uo di Novara, and the districts of Voghera and Vigerano near 

» 

The remaining 25 years of the reign of Charles Emmanuel III. 
were spent in peace, and in the cares of administration. He published 
a code of laws; effected a general survey of the land; he opened 
new roads, excavated canals, encouraged commerce; and in 1771 he 
published an edict, empowering all individuals and communes to 
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feudal services for a money equivalent, to be fixed by a court 
os the purpose. He took off all the extraordinary imposts 
which had been put on during the long preceding wars, Charles 
Emmanuel died at Turin, in February, 1773, at 72 years of age. 

1773-96. Victor Amadeus IIL, son of Charles Emmanuel, suc- 
ceeded. The storms of the French revolution rendered his reign 
ealamitous; he lost Savoy and Nice in 1792, Oneglia in 1794, and 
after two years more ofa desultory but sanguinary warfare, the line 
of defence formed by the Alps was turned by the French passing 
through the Ligurian Apennines, and the revolutionary torrent poured 
down into the plains of the Po. King Victor was induced to conclude 
a hasty peace, which left his dominions at the mercy of the French. 
He died soon after, in October, 1796. : 

1796-1802, Charles Emmanuel LV., son of king Victor, succeeded his 
father on a slippery throne. Savoy and Nice were united to France, 
and Piedmont was overrun by French troops, who held the principal 
fortresses in their hands, At last the king was obliged to retire to 
Sardinia in 1799. In June, 1802, Charles Emmanuel, who was then at 
Rome, abdicated in favour of his brother, Victor Emmanuel. 

1802-21. Victor Emmanuel, seeing no chance of being restored 
to his continental states, repaired to the island of Sardinia, In the 
year 1814 he returned to Turin, and took possession of the dominions 
of his ancestors, to which the Congress of Vienna added the Genoese 
territory. A conspiracy which broke outin Piedmont (in March 1821), 
headed by some of the military and the nobles (who wished for either 
4 representative constitution with two chambers, or the Spanish con- 
stitution of 1812 with only one chamber), induced the king to abdicate 
in favour of his brother Charles Felix (he himself having had no male 
offspring), who was then at Modena. In the meanwhile Charles Albert 
of Savoy Carignano, who had joined the insurrection, was appointed 
regent, and proclaimed the adoption of the Spanish constitution of 
1812, toleration of all religions, and some other important changes, all 
however on condition of the royal assent, 

1821-31. Charles Felix, the new king, as soon as he was made 
aware of the proceedings of the regent, issued a proclamation from 
Modena (March 16, 1821), declaring all that had been done sittce his 
brother's abdication null and void. The regent fled to Novara, and 
thence to the Austrian head-quarters. Charles Felix, supported by 
Austria, put down the insurrection in Piedmont, and restored the 
former system of monarchy. He occupied himself with the business 
of administration, and also in making new roads and other improve- 
ments both in his continental dominions and in the island of Sardinia, 
where he appears to have been very popular. He died at the begin- 
ning of 1831, leaving no male issue, and was succeeded on the throne 
by his collateral relative, Charles Albert of Carignano, a descendant of 
Prince Thomas, brother of Victor Amadeus I. 

1831-49. Charles Albert, after his flight from Turin in 1821, settled 
for some time in Florence, In 1823 he served asa volunteer in the army 
of the Duke of Angouléme in Spain, and assisted to crush the constitu- 
tion in that country which he had endeavoured toset up inhis own. He 
ascended the throne on April 27,1831. For many years he seemed to 
oscillate between a desire to retain arbitrary power on the one hand, 
and a desire to grant political privileges to his subjects on the other, 
In 1836 he issued an edict for the suppression of the feudal system in 
the island of Sardinia, and in February 1842 an amnesty to his accom- 

lices in the conspiracy of 1821, The interference of Austria in Italy 
inclined him to liberal institutions as a means of defence against 
external ion. Accordingly when the Austrians, fearing the 
consequences of the liberal measures of Pope Pius IX., occupied 
Ferrara in 1847, the king of Sardinia protested, and offered to defend 
the independence of the States of the Church with all his forces, In 
the same year he made a commercial league with the Pope, with Tus- 
cany, and Lucca; and followed this up in November by establishing 
municipalities aud provincial councils throughout his states, In 
February 1848 hs grauted a representative constitution, the heads of 
which have been enumerated above, After the Milanese had driven 
the Austrians out of Milan, he marched at the head of his army to aid 
the insurgents in the cause of ‘ Italian regeneration,’ as it was called, 
but his real motive was most likely to extend his dominions, After 
two days’ hard fighting he defeated the Austrians at Goito, May 29. 
Peschiera then surrendered to him. Verona was attacked, and Mantua 
threatened. Soon after the Sardinian fleet entered the Adriatic, 
and blockaded Trieste. Hitherto he had been on the whole successful ; 
but the Austrians, who were led by a master of warfare, were not 
beaten—they had retreated from Lombardy only to gain strength. 
On the 27th of July the Sardinian army was compelled to retreat, and 
Mantua wes relieved. Marshal Radetsky pursued the retreating Sar- 
dinians to Milan, and forced them to surrender (August 4), [Minan.] 
An armistice was agreed upon in September. In the spring of 1849 
Charles Albert, influenced by the clamour of his subjects or by sinister 
advice, renewed the war. He was defeated at all points, and Marshal 
Radeteky by his great victory at Novara crushed the designs of Charles 
Albert, who abdicated in favour of his son (the present king Victor 
Emmanuel II.) on the 24th of March, The Austrians took military 
possession of the fortress and half the town of Alessandria, and also 
of the country between the Po and the Sesia, until the conclusion of 
peace. The Sardinian fleet was withdrawn from the Adriatic, and the 
army reduced to a peace-footing. Charles Albert retired to Portugal, 


where he died at Oporto on the 28th of July; His remains 
brought from Port ied i 
Superga. He 
whom he left two sons, the present king, and F 
Genoa, since dead, 

SARDIS. sy 

SAREE. [Persta, 

SAREPTA. [Sarartoy. 

SARLAT. [Dorpocns. 

SARMA’TIA was the name given by the Romans to all the country 
in Europe and Asia between the Vistula and the Caspian, It w: 
Roxatet 8. by the Euxine and Mount Caucasus, and was divided 
by the Tanais into Sarmatia Europea and Sarmatia Asiatica. ; 
people inhabiting this country were usually called Sauromate by the — 
Greeks and Sarmate by the Romans. 1 

Neither Herodotus nor Strabo makes mention of the Europ 
Sarmatians, The Sauromate of Herodotus dwelt to the east o: 
Tanais, by which they were separated from the Scythians of E 
and inhabited a tract of country extending northward from the 
Meeotis equal to fifteen days’ journey in length. (Herod., iv. 21, 6 
Herodotus also says that the Sauromate sprung from the interco 
of a body of Scythians with some Amazons who came from the river 
Thermodon in Asia Minor, and that their language was a corrup’ 
form of the Scythian (iv. 110-117), Strabo likewise places the Sa 
mate between the Tanais and the Caspian (ix. p. 492, 
speaks of the people west of the Tanais as Scythians, 

The principal nations in European Sarmatia were—1, the Ve 
or Venedi, on the Baltic. 2, the Peucini, or Bastarne, in the n 


bourhood of the Carpathian Mountains, who, as well as the Ver 
appear to have been of German origin. (Tac., ‘Germ.,’ 46.) 3, 
Tazyges, Rhoxolani, and Hamaxobii, in the southern part of moder 
Russia. 4, the Alauni or Alani Scythe, in the central part of ae 
in the neighbourhood of Moscow, The knowledge which the ts 
possessed of these people was very small; they are noo ts, ¢ re- 
sented as a nomad people with filthy habits. The people wi , 
the Romans were brought most in contact were the lazyges, ge: Bs 
called Iazyges Sarmatew, and sometimes Iazyges Metanaste, because 
they were driven out of their original seats on the Euxine and the 
Palus Meotis about the year a.p.51. They settled in the country 
between the Danube and the Tibisis or Tibiscus (Theiss), after driving 
out the Daci, and carried on for a short time war with the Romans. 
(Plin. iv. 25; Tac, ‘ Ann.,’ xii. 29, 30.) They are frequently merienes 
ces 


by subsequent writers as dangerous neighbours to the provin 74 
Pannonia and Mesia. Cas 
SARNO, [Prrvcreato Crrra.] (7 
SAROS PATAK. [Hunaary.] 3 
SARSINA. [Fort 7 


SARTHE, a department in France, taking its name from one of the _ 
streams by which it is watered, the Sarthe, an affluent of the Mayenne 7 
is bounded N. by Orne; E, by the departments of Eure-et-Loir 
Loir-et-Cher; 8. by Indre-et-Loire and Maine-et-Loire; and W. by 
Mayenne, Its length from north to south is about 62 miles; from 
east to west about 58 miles. The area is 2396 square miles, 2 
population in 1841 was 470,535; in 1851 it amounted to 473,071, 
which gives 197'44 inhabitants to a square mile, being 22°86 above the - 
average per square mile for the whole of France, The department is” 
formed out of a portion of Anjou. ; a 

The surface is generally level. The highest hills are on the north- 
western border, about Sillé-le-Guillaume, The south-east side of the 
department is occupied by the formations of the cretaceous soups 
From beneath the cretaceous group, the formations between the 
chalk and the new red-sandstone crop out, and occupy the remainder 
of the department, except along the north-western boundary, where 
the granite rocks of the great primitive district of Bretagne make 
their appearance. Anthracite coal-mines are worked in the west of 
the department. Iron-mines also are worked; and there are several 
furnaces, and forges for manufacturing the metal. Freestone for 
building, black marble, sandstone, slates, millstones, granite, fullers’ 
porns ochre, and potters’ clay are found. There is a salt-spring at 

-Suze. ; 

The department belongs wholly to the basin of the Loire, The 
principal river is the Sarthe, which touches the border of the depart-_ 
ment on the north side near Alengon, and flowing south-west separates 
it from the ai gh a of Orne, except near Alengon, where its 
course is beyond the boundary, to which however it soon returns. 
Several miles above Frénay it quits the border and flows in a winding 
channel south-east to Le-Mans, just below which it receives the Huisne 
on the left bank from the north-east. From this point the navigation 
commences, and the river flows south-west into the department of 
Maine-et-Loire. Its whole course on or within the border of this 
department is about 110 miles, for about 50 miles of which it is 
navigable. The Loir, a tributary of the Sarthe, crosses the depart- 
ment just within the south-eastern border: it joins the Sarthe in the 
department of Maine-et-Loire. Its course in this department is about 
55 miles, for 35 or 40 miles of which, namely, from Chateau-du- 
Loir, it is navigable. Besides the Huisne and the Loir, the Sarthe 
receives the Bienne and the Orne on the left bank; and the Geay, the 
Végre, the Erve, and the Vaige on the right, The Loir receives the 
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One on the right bank; the Hnisne| by S. from Le-Mans. It has an interesting gothic church and manu- 
several small streams. The rivers abound in fish ; the Huisne | factures of serge and other woollens, cottons, linens, leather, and 
and its affluents yield excellent trout. By the Sarthe and the Loir the | glass. The town has a tribunal of first instance and a college: popu- 
ay Pe mercer 100 miles of internal navigation. lation of the commune, 3804. Vibraye, population 3094, has iron- 
communication is afforded by 7 imperial, 12 departmental, | works, tan-yards, and an hospital. Besse-swr-Braye, population 2000, 

and 26 railway from Paris to Brest through | where cotton-goods, wax-candles, and paper are made. Chdteaw-du- 
Mans in the centre of the department, whence | Loire, situated on the Loire, built on the slope of a hill 22 miles 
of construction nearly due west to Rennes: lines | S.W. from St.-Calais, —— 3029, gets its name from an ancient 
authorised to be laid down—one northward through Alengon, | castle of the counts of Anjou, erected in the 11th and demolished in 

ae grey ~~ Falaise to the Paris-Cherbourg line between Lisieux | the 18th century. The older part of the town is badly laid out, and 
Caen ; 
lines 


Do 
? 


other southward through Chiteau-du-Loir to Tours, | is composed of steep, narrow, and ill-built streets; but the street, 
from Nantes and Bordeaux converge for Paris. along which the road from Le-Mans to Tours passes, is straight and 
climate is mild and healthy. The soil varies much. The part | composed of neat stone houses with gardens; it traverses a handsome 
occupied by the formations of the cretaceous group presents little else | and regular square, planted with trees and serving as a public walk, 
than a succession of sands. Part of this tract is made to yield good | on the site of the ancient castle, The rocks in the neighbourhood 
crops of grain, and other parts are planted with pines (Pinus maritima). | of the town are excavated so as to form cellars, and in many instances 
_ The rest of the department has a tolerably productive soil. About | dwelling places inhabited by linen weavers, vine-dressers, and labourers, 
two-thirds of the area of the department are under the plough. The | There are at Chiteau-du-Loir an hospital, a theatre, public baths, and 
i of wheat; but oats, buckwheat, and maize are | a college. Linens, leather, and cotton yarn are manufactured; cattle, 
also grown, and rye in the sandy districts. A considerable quantity | wood, corn, and wine are sold. (rand-Luce (13 miles W. by 8. from 
@ great quantity of trefoil seed for | St.-Calais), on the Veuve, which flows into the Elangsort, population 
; ree nearly 150,000 | 2354, was rebuilt after a fire in 1786. It consists of four regularly 
im o open pasture, | built streets which abut on.a central square. Much trade in corn 
The number of horned cattle is considerable. Sheep are numerous. | and cattle is carried on. Bouloire, on the Tortue, which joins a feeder 
Poultry as some abound ; the former are sent in great numbers to | of the Huisne: population, 2100. 

Bees are generally The vineyards occupy| 4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is La-Fléche: popu- 
about the wine is bad. orchards and gardens | lation, 6543 in the commune. _It is agreeably situated in the pleasant 
7 great an extent as the vineyards. Cider is the common | valley of the Loir, 25 miles S. by W. from Le-Mans. It consista of - 

of the people; about 5,000,000 of gallons are made annually. | three principal streets, two ranger pamar den ppia ig oar fami 
on quantities of fruit, chestnuts, and walnuts are grown. | through the town for the distance of about half a mile, and th 

4 are several druidical remains near Connerre, a small place near | at right angles to them; together with a few smaller streets or lanes, 

the Huisne. The two parallel streets are straight, wide, well-built, and well paved ; 


The department is divided into four arrondissements as follows:— | one of them is partly lined by the extensive buildings of the mili 
school. The principal public buildings are the town-hall, the 


Arrondissements. | Cantons. | Communes, Population in 1851.| | Church, and the military school just named. This school occupies a royal 

- SS ea eee built by Henri IV., and afterwards bestowed by him on the 
1. Le Mans oj | 10 128 173,102 | | Jesuits for a college. On the suppression of the Jesuits, in 1762, it 

2. Mamers .  « 10 145 124,531 | | was converted by Louis XV. into a military school; and after being 

Saint-Calais . «| 6 60 68,269 | | suppressed at the revolution, was revived by Louis XVIII Prince 

4. UsFitehe. « . | 7 80 103,169 | | Eugene, Descartes, and the astronomer Picard were educated here 

arr e+ _ | while the Jesuits had the place. The buildings are arranged round 

Tot. + | 8 4a 473,071 |_| five courts; the principal of which, with its adjacent garden, is-very 


=y * handsome. The pal gateway is adorned with sculptured orna- 
chief town is Le-Mans. [Maws, | ments and a bust of Henri IV. There is also a large park, which is 
2200, near the | embellished by the running water brought from a distance of two or 
the One, an affluent of the Loir; | three miles for the supply of the building. There is a handsome chapel 

3 in the institution, a li of 25,000 volumes, and a gal of 

the Sarthe, over which there is a handsome | paintings. The town has a theatre and two public bathing establish- 
ments, The trade of La-Fléche peat hee” ao vex Ys wine, 
" poultry, and game. Linen, hosiery, gloves, er, glue are 
on: Sillé-leGuillaume & well-preserved feudal castle built | manufactured. LeJude, population 3295, on the left bank of the 
4th * Loir, 12 miles 8.E. from Ln Pldche, consists of well-built houses, but 
the streets are very irregularly laid ont. It is commanded by an 
ancient castle, whose massive quadrangular walls, situated on an 
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La-Flache, near the Lone, has some trade in cattle and swine, 
An obelisk marks the spot near the town on which Bernard 
defeated the English in 1369. Sab/é, population 4348, on the Sarthe, 16 
miles N.W. from La-Fléche, was anciently a of strength, but 
its fortifications have been entirely demo The streets are 
narrow and crooked ; there is a s' but pleasant boulevard raised 
like a terrace along the bank of the which forms « semi- 
circular bend round the town. There is a bridge over the river, built 
of marble quarried near the town, which, though in its rough state 
of a slate colour, becomes of a deep black with veins of white when 

lished. a is a ore Ft some on eg tte oo were 

ilt in the beginning e cen " nsard, for the 
Colbert, on the site of an ser castle of the dukes of 
i considerable manufacture of gloves is carried on ; and there 
a good trade in corn, fruit, and the marble quarried near the town. 
This department, with that of Mayenne, constitutes the diocese of 
the bishop of which is a eo of the archbishop of 
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Philippe-Auguste of France. It was shortly after taken by Phili Tours. I jurisdiction of the Imperial Court Royale of 
Bae en nn 146k ty See Regi, under the Earl of Selisbery; Angers, and within the limits of the University-Academ Caen, 
and in the reign of IV., in 1590, the Priace of Conti. | and in the 18th Military Division, the head-quarters of which are at 
The town has a handsome gothic church, and an hospital. The old| Tours, It sends four members to the tive Chamber of the 
walls of the town remain; and there is a castle with keep and towers =i 

in pretty good preservation. Se ere peannihabere ia ot cna ARUM, OLD. [Wittsnree.] 

checked linens for the colonies; linen-bleaching is also carried on;| SARUS, RIVER. [Anarotta.] 


there are tile-works, and tan, flour, and fi milla. Bonnétable,| SARVITZ. [Avsrnia.] 
gy 5163 in the commune, is between the and the Huisne.| SARZANA. [Gewnoa.] 
In the third arrondissement the chief town is St.-Calais, auciently| SARZEAU. [Monsmay.] 
pn Ea from the brook on which it stands, not far fromthe} SASKATCHEWAN. [Hupson’s Bay Tznnrrories.] 
right the Braye ; it received its t name from St-Calais,| SASSARL [pened 
founded a monastery here in the 6th century. The town lies - SATERLAND. (O.pENsure.] 


SATIMANGALUM. [CormmarTore. 
GEOG, DIV. Vor. tv. t ] 2a 


b! 
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pg an offset of the Cottian Alps, which, ranning. westward from the 
Renee [reumk} group of Mont Cenis, divides the valley of Maurienne, the southern- 
SAUGUES. [Loie, Haute.) most part of Savoy, from Dauphiné. nye et 
SAULGE, ST. [Nitvex. Savoy consists of several valleys formed by offsets of ti ro It 
SAULIEU. 'Core-p'Or. is divided into three basins: the northern basin, the waters o which 
SAUMUR. {Marve-st-Lomr.) flow northwards into the Leman Lake; the central basin, the waters of 
SAUNDERS [PEMBROKESHIRE. } which flow by means of the Arve, the Fier, and the Lake rget 
SAUVETERRE. i into the Rhéne; and the southern basin, which is drained 


AVEYRON. 

SAUVEUR-LE-VICOMTE. NcHE, } 

SAUX-MANGES. [Puy-px-Dome.} 

SAVANNAH. [Grorora, U.S.) 

SAVE, or SAU, RIVER. [Avsrria.} 

SAVENAY. [Lore-Inrénrevne.] 

SAVERDUN. [Anticr.) 

SAVERNE. [Rary, Bas.) 

SAVIGLIANO. [Cont] 

SAVIGNAC. pera 

SAVIGNAC-LES-EGLISES. [Dorpoayr.] 

SAVIGNY. [Lom-erCuer.} 

SAVINES. [Avpes, Havres.] 3 . 

SAVONA, an administrative division, province, and town of the 
Sardinian States. The administrative division contains the provinces 
of Acqui, Albenga, and Savona, The province of Acqui, which lies 
north of the Ligurian Apennines, was formerly included in the 
administrative division of Alessandria. It is described in a separate 
article, [Acqut] The rest of the administrative division lies between 
the Apennines and the Gulf of Genoa; it was ey included In 
the duchy of Genoa, and now forms the provinces Albenga and 
Savona. The province of Albenga, the most western part, lies between 
the ince of Savona and the administrative division of Nizza ; it 
forms the subject of a separate article, [ALBENGA. 


The area and population of the administrative division and its three 
provinces are as follows :— 
Provinces. Area in Square Miles, | Population in 1848, | 
Aah 508 445 7 101,202 
Albenga 263 59,993 
ee 311 78,906 
iia wis wists 1019 240,101 


The province of Savona is bounded N.E. by the province of Genoa, 
S.W. by that of Albenga, S.E. by the Mediterranean, and N.W. by the 
A» ines. The soil partakes of the general character of the western 
of Genoa, and produces abundance of fruit, oil, and wine. 
The climate is somewhat cold in winter. The Apennines near Savona 
are lower than the rest of the Ligurian Apennines, being only 1500 
feet above the sea. 

The province of Savona is divided into 38 communes. The capital 
is Savona, a walled town of 15,500 inhabitants, situated on the sea 
coast, about 30 miles S.W. from Genoa. It is the largest town along 
the western Riviera between Genoa and Nice. The narrow well-paved 
streets are frequented by an active busy people. The town carries on 
a considerable trade; the harbour, which was once good, was partly 
filled up by the Genoese in 1525-28, through commercial jealousy ; it 
is still very safe, but only fit for vessels of 200 tons. Savona was 
made a bonding port for foreign goods and merchandise of all kinds 
except tobacco, in 1850. Savona is the residence of many noble and 
other substantial proprietors of the surrounding country ; it contains 
some palaces and several fine churches, among others a cathedral 
built im 1604, the former cathedral, which had been raised by Po 
Julius IL, when bishop of Savona, having been destroyed to ) 
room for the citadel. The present cathedral is adorned with valuable 

and sculptures, Near the cathedral is the Sistine chapel, 
by Pope Sixtus IV., uncle of Julius IL, as a burial place for 
his » Inthe Dominican church are an ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ 
and 1 a Albert Durer; and a magnificent ‘ Nativity’ 
by Antonio Semini. The sanctuary of La-Madonna di Savona, situated 
5 miles north-west of the town, among the Apennines on the road to 
Mondovi in Piedmont, has also some good paintings. Savona is the 
of Chiabrera, one of the best Italian lyric poets. His tomb 

is See church of San-Giacomo. 
issola, a pretty town on the seashore, between Savona and 
Genoa, has 3500 inhabitants, and several handsome villas of the 
Genoese nobility. Pope Julius 11. was born at Albissola, Noli, a 
small town in a picturesque situation near the sea. Cairo, in the 
penn has 3400 inhabitants. Near Cairo is the village of 
anon 0, famous in the history of Bonaparte’s first Italian campaign, 

SAVOY (Savoia in Italian, Savoie in French), a country with the 
title of duchy, which belongs to the Sardinian monarchy. It forms 
part of the highlands of the Alps, and is geographically united to 
south-western Switzerland, being included in the basin of the Rhone. 
Savoy extends from 45° 4’ to 46° 24’ N. lat., 5° 87’ to 7° E. long, The 
boundaries of Savoy are :—on the E. the great chain of the Graian and 
Pennine Alps, which divide it from Piedmont and the Valais 3 N. the 
Leman Lake; W. the Rhone, which divides it from France; and S, 


Savoy is divided into seven provinces :—1, Chablais, which comprises” 
i Lake and ‘the numerous valleys — 


-known 

of the Giffre, aug to 
the 

valley : : - A 
Lake of Annecy, the waters of which have their outlet in the ‘ 
and is bounded north by the canton of Geneva. 4, Alta Savoia, 
of Faissigny, consists of the valley of the Arli, an affluent of the 
which flows from north to south. 5, Tarantasia or 
of Alta Savoia, consists of the long of the Isére, 
east to west, from its sources at the foot pa eee nt. con- 
fluence of the Arli, Tarantasia is, next to Faissigny, most Alpine 
part of Savoy, and the most interesting to mountain tourists. 6, 
Moriana, south of Tarantasia, consists of the valley of the 
The high road to Italy leads through the whole length of Moriana, 
7, Chambéry, or Savoy proper, the most level and the most fertile aunt 
of Savoy, lies west of Moriana and Tarentaise, and south of Gene- 
vese. It is divided on the west from France by the 
affluent the Guier. The waters of Savoy ay cheng an outlet partly 
southward by the Isére, and partly by the Leisse and other streams 
which run westward into the Lake of Bourget, which lake enters the 
Rhone by a canal called that of Saviere. The Lake of 
miles north-west of Chambéry; it is 10 miles long and 3 
and the surface is 700 feet above the sea. 

The principal towns of Savoy are:—1, Cuampéry, the cay 
Savoy proper, and of the whole duchy. 2, Annxcy, the head town of 
the province of Genevese. 8, Z/honoa, which is noticed under CHABLAIs. 
4, Aix-les-Bains, in Savoy proper, much frequented for its baths. [Axx.] 
5, Rumilly, in the province of Genevese, has 4000 inhabitants. 
Moutiers, the capital of Tarentaise, a small town with 2330 inhabit- 
ants, and a bishop’s see, is situated on the Isére. Moutiers has salt- 
works for purifying the salt which is derived from the neighbouring 
springs of Salins, and also a school of mineralogy and metall 
with three professors, a cabinet of minerals, a library, and a c! L 
laboratory. The lead-mines of Pesei and Macot, in the mountains 
near Moutiers, are worked for the government. The mine of Pesei is 
situated at an elevation of 4500 feet above the sea, and that of Macot 
at the height of 6000 feet. The ore is sent to Conflans, where it is 
smelted and purified. The mineral springs of La-Perriere, situated in 
the valley of the Doron, about three miles from Moutiers, are much 
frequented by invalids from Switzerland and France. e province ~ 
of Tarentaise has numerous mines of anthracite, which are worked by 
the country people, and it is rich in marble of various colours. 7, 
Bowrg-St.-Maurice in Upper Tarentaise, on the road to Ital 
by the Little St.-Bernard, is a town of 3300 inhabitants, and carries 
on considerable trade in cattle. Several large fairs are held here 
annually. From the village of Scez above Bourg-St.-Maurice, the — 
narrow valley of Tignes leads south-east to the sources of the Isére, 
at the foot of Mont Iseran, a noble pyramid 18,300 feet high, covered 
with perpetual snow and surrounded by glaciers. From a road 
leads in an easterly direction to the pass of the Little St.-Bernard, 
‘7192 feet above the sea, and thence into the valley of Aosta, The 
pass is practicable nearly all the year round, but | for horses and 
mules. A Roman peri! constructed by A formerly from 
Aosta, or Augusta Pretoria, over the Little St.-Bernard, 
the valley of the Istre to Vienne on the Rhéne. Traces of this 
are still visible in the valley of Aosta, but all vestiges of it 
disappeared on the Savoy side. On the summit of ; 
ancient column of be ea marble, 15 feet high, which is called 
“Colonne de Iou,’ or of Jove, and near it is a circle of stones probably 
druidical. Tarentaise was the country of the ancient trones, who, 
with their neighbours the Salassi, long resisted the Roman arms, , 
were only subjugated in the time of Augustus. A village oe 
banks of the Istre, above Moutiers, bears the name of Centrone, 5 
a little higher up, in the valley of Aixme, are several ancient Roman 
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nearly 70 miles in length, and from 4 to 6 miles in breadth. The 
rivers of Coburg are the Itz, Steinach, Rodach, and Nasslach; those 
of Gotha are the Hirsel, with the Emse, Ruhl, and Nessa, the 
jar pcre Gera, “ Apfelstedt. 

iculture is the principal occupation of the inhabitants, especiall; 
in the low lands, which yield aivoblindes of corn, fone 4 
carrots for the ae of sugar, flax, anise, carraway, poppy, and 
canary seed, and excellent fruit. The forests yield timber, 


good. —o The rearing of cattle is prosecuted with much activi 


ty 5 

sheep are generally of the Merino breed, and the horses and 
of a good make ; swine and poultry, particularly geese, are plenti 
Tron is found near Friederichstadt; there are also coals, sandstone, 
millstones, marble, alabasters, gypsum, lime, potters’-clay, porcelain- 
earth, and salt. There is considerable manufacturing industry in 
Gotha; the chief articles are linen-yarn, ticking, twills, woollens, and~ 
cottons; tar and lamp-black ; there are also manufactories of iron, 
steel, starch, tobacco, whitelead, soap, paper, porcelain, copper and 
iron utensils, and glass. 

The exports from Gotha are timber, pine and other wood seeds, wool, 
coriander and anise seed, and oil, pitch, lampblack, peat, linen and 
cotton goods, metal and wooden wares. In addition to the exports, 
the duchy has a considerable transit trade, as the high road from 
Leipzig to Frankfurt passes through it. : 


western | Saxe-Coburg | Sys in the joint proprietorship of the University 
of Jena, and x several i i 


gymnasia, and numerous town, village, 
Sunday, training, commercial, and mechanics schools. The princi- 
pality of Coburg has had a representative constitution since 1821, 
composed of 17 delegates; Gotha has had its chamber of represen- 
tatives from an earl iod, which differs in its nature and arrange- 
ment from that of 4 
Coburg formerly belonged to the counts of Henneberg, but came 
by marriage into the Ernestine branch of the house of Saxony. The 
house of Gotha, properly so called, commenced in 1640, on the extine- 
tion of the Co’ and Eisenach houses of the Albertine branch of 
Saxony. Ernest the Pious received that portion in which Gotha was 


Ernest's eldest son, Frederick I., Gotha and other i 

districts as his ame and to preserve it from subdivision he estab- 

o His successors were great promoters 

arts and and laid the foundation of many noble collee- 

tions. On the death of the last lineal descendant, in February, 1825, 

chy of Gotha was divided among the dukes of Saxe-Meiningen, 

and Coburg, the last named receiving the princi- 

Gotha, but it still retains its ancient — iar constitu- 

i and political laws and customs. The town duchy of Cobarg 

are noti under the article Copuro, and. the town of Gorna is 
described in a separate article. . 

SAXE-MEININGEN-HILDBURGHAUSEN, isa po! composed of 

the ancient duchy of , the principalities of Hildburghausen 

and Saalfeld, some er districts, forming a compact territory, 

ing in a semicircle along the banks of the Werra, and skirted 

by the chain of the Thuri Forest. It lies between 50° 13’ and 

50° 58’ N. lat., 9° 57’ and 11° 54’ E. long., and has an area of 968 square 

miles: the population in January 1853 was 166,364. The duchy is 


Schwarzburg, Electoral H: Gotha, and Eisenach. Being situa 
between the Thuringian and Fichtel chains, the character of the sur- 


of nearly equal elevation. Their valleys supply rich 
turage to numerous flocks and herds; they also contain many 
caverns, of which the most remarkable are the Zinselloch, the Grie- 
bisch, and the Altensteinerhéhe. 

The principal rivers are—the Werra, which, with many tributaries, 
traverses the whole duchy ; the Saale, Itz, Rodach, Milz, and Steinach ; 
the vales of some of these rivers are very picturesque. There are 
mineral springs near Liebenstein and Salzungen, and salt-springs near 
Friedrichshall and Neusulza. The productions are those of central 
Germany — of all kinds, fruits, vegetables, rapeseed, tobacco, 
timber, is the staple of the country, game, fish, try, and 
a Among its mineral products are freestone and a ere ym 

= and potters’-clay, copper, lead, iron, salt, coals, pitch, 

Agriculture is the most important branch of industry. Fruit is 
to a great extent; cattle and sheep of the improved breeds 
in all the districts ; there are also flocks of goats, 
iderable manufacturing industry, particularly in the 
principality of Saalfeld, where there are many 
and g The ordinary manufactures 
-cloth, woollens, and cottons; there are also dis- 
breweries, and tan-yards. The exports are wood, sheep, 
cattle, tobacco, wool, leather, Sonnenburg toys, in which a 
is carried on, woollens, glass, , and paints. 
University of Jena, being founded for the use of the states of 
Ernestine line, is open to Meiningen, which also possesses several 

and numerous schools, ‘ 
The principal towns in the duchy are as follows :—Meiningen, on the 
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t bank of the river Werra, about 43 miles from Coburg, popula- 
= about 6500, is the capital of the duchy, and contains the palace, 
in which are collections of art and natural history. The town has 
some fortifications, a house of assembly for the duchy of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, gymnasia, and a normal school. Woollen- and linen-cloth are 
manufactured. Saalfeld, about 40 miles E. from Meiningen, popula- 
tion 5000, stands in the midst of the Thuringian Forest, The town 
is walled, and possesses the ruins of an old castle, erected in the 8th 
century. A modern residence, formerly occupied by the dukes of the 
Saxe-Saalfeld family, stands outside the walls. Hildburghausen, 

about 4200, the former residence of the dukes of Hild- 
usen, possesses a gymnasium, a burgher school, a Jews’ school, 
an ban asylum, and an asylum for lunatics. Cloth and papier- 
rte wo manufactured, Pdsneck, 11 miles E.N.E. from Saalfeld, 
po! ion about 3800, has manufactures of woollen-cloth, leather, 
porcelain. Sonnenberg, 12 miles N.E. from Coburg, has a popula- 
tion of about 4000, who manufacture eee wares, aes a 
ments, and toys, which are exported to a large amoun n the 
vicinity is a wa from which slate-pencils are mae ype Eisfeld, 
on the river Werra, 8 miles E. from Hildburghausen, population 
about 3000, possesses an ancient castle, The cotton manufacture is 
carried on. . 

The duchy of Saxe-Meiningen formerly constituted a part of the 
domains of the counts of Henneberg, and having passed by marriage 
to the house of Saxony, it came, after various territorial divisions, 
into the possession of Ernest the Pious, duke of Gotha. Ernest’s 
third son, Bernhard, became the founder of the line of Meiningen ‘in 
1680. On the extinction of the h of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, in 
1825, Meiningen received a considerable accession of territory, includ- 
ing the principalities of Hildburghausen and Saalfeld, Hildburghausen 
was founded by Ernest, sixth son of Ernest the Pious, in whose family 
it continued till 1826, when, by a family compact among the junior 
ducal houses, the reigning duke Frederick exchanged it for the duchy 
of Altenburg ; since this period it has merged into the duchy of Mein- 
Cobar the exception of a few districts which were ceded to 


E-WEIMAR-EISENACH, a grand-duchy on the northern fron- 
tiers of the Thuringian Forest, consists of the principalities of Weimar 
and Eisenach, which are separated by Saxe-Gotha, and of the insulated 
district of Neustadt, besides various detached portions, Weimar lies 
along the banks of the Saale, and Eisenach on those of the Werra 
near the Thuringian and Rhén mountains, It extends from 50° 25’ 
to 51° 27’ N. lat., 9° 53’ to 12° 18’ E, long., over an area of about 1396 
square miles (of which Weimar occupies about 690 miles, Eisenach 
465 miles, and Neustadt 241 miles), and is bounded N. and N.E. by 
Prussian Saxony, E. and S.E. by Altenburg and Reuss, and S, and W. 
b ane of Schwarzburg, Coburg-Gotha, Meiningen, Bavaria, and 

esse, 

Except in the district of Neustadt the soil is rich and well adapted 
to agriculture, wherever the gently undulating hills do not rise into 
mountain ridges, but the most elevated point, the Gikkelhabn near 
Ilmenau, does not attain a height of more than 2700 feet. 

The principal rivers are—the Saale, Ilm, Elster Orla, Unstrut, and 
Gera, in Weimar, and the Werra, Hérsel, Nessa, Ulster, and Felda in 
Eisenach, which are all tributaries of the Elbe and Weser, There 
are mineral springs near Berka and Ruhla. 


The chief productions are wool, which is the staple article of com - 


meree, grain of all kinds, vegetables, fruit, flax, hemp, rapeseed, hops, 
a small quantity of wine, pitch, tar, and lampblack. The mineral 
productions include manganese, alabaster, porcelain and potters’-clay, 
sandstone and freestone, iron, and salt. The rearing of cattle forms 
an important branch of industry ; the horned cattle are mostly reared 
in Neustadt; and sheep of an improved breed in Weimar. 

Th pulation of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach in 1853 was 262,524, in 
the following proportions:— Weimar, 132,424; Eisenach, 82,321; 
Neustadt, 47,779. Of the whole population of the duchy about 
250,000 belong to the established Lutheran and the Reformed Pro- 
testant churches ; about 10,000 are Roman Catholics, and about 1500 
are Jews, Eisenach principality, with its capital, Eisenach, and its 
other principal towns, are noticed in the article Eisenacu. The uni- 
versity is described under Jena. Of the other towns in the duchy the 
following may be named :—Weimar, capital of the principality of 
Weimar, and of the grand-duchy, is situated on the left bank of the 
river Ilm, about 13 miles E. from Erfurt, It stands in a pleasant 
valley, surrounded by hills, and contains a population of about 12,000. 
The town of Weimar is illustrious in the annals of German literature 
by the names of Géthe, Herder, Schiller, Wieland, Kotzebue, and 
others. The palace is finely situated in a beautiful park, and is fitted 
up with great elegance and taste, The grand-ducal library, founded 
in 1691, contains about 140,000 volumes, and is open to the public. 
The | apr church contains the sepulchres of the reigning family. 
In church are several fine paintings by Lucas Kranach. In the 
we are ero educational ae. A private company in 

‘eimar pu es numerous maps, charts, and important hical 
works. Besides the palace and the two churches, the Shiet public 
buildings are—the court theatre, the workhouse, the hospital, the 
library, and the new mews. The manufactures carried on are of 
small extent, The railway from Gotha to Halle passes Weimar. 


Apolda, ulation 4000, about 9 miles N.E, from Weimar, - 
sesses inal springs, and manufactories of hosiery, woollen-cloth. best 
seymeres, and linen. ‘There are also bell foundries. Geyea, pope 
about 1800, is situated on the Ulster River, about 24 miles 8.8. W. from 
Kisenach. Neustadt, 24 miles S.E. from Weimar, population 4250, is” 
situated on the river Orla, which flows into the Saale. There is here a 


ducal residence, Woollen-cloth, linen, and leather are manufactured — 


by the inhabitants. Weida, population about 4000, is situated on the 
rivers Aumaand Weida, about 14 miles E. from Neustadt. In the duchy 
of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach there are several gymnasia and lyceums, 
and numerous town and village schools; trai schools for teachers ; 
asylums for the blind and the deaf and dumb; a school for forest 


economy, free schools of industry, &c., besides many literary and 


scientific institutions. The court of Weimar has long been celebrated — 


for its liberal encouragement of the fine arts. 

The line of Weimar boasts its descent from the illustrious John 
Frederick of Saxony, who, on being deprived by Charles V. of his 
electoral dignity and dominions, had certain territories assi to 
him in Thuringia. The founder of the house of Weimar is Jo 


augmented by purchase and the extinction of some of the co 
branches. At the Congresg of Vienna Charles Augustus, th 


duke, received an accession of territory with 77,000 subjects, and the 7 


dignity of grand-duke, which confers the title of royal highness. 
SAXELBY. [Lryoconnsuree.] 
SAXMUNDHAM. [Surrox.] ' 
SAXONY, a province in the kingdont of Prussia, situated between 
50° 30’ and 58° N. lat., 9° 50’ and 13° 50’ E. long., is bounded N, and 
N.E. a province of Brandenburg; S.W. by the kingdom of Saxony; 
S. by Gotha, Reuss, Weimar, and Hesse Cassel; and W. by Hanover 
and Brunswick. It is divided into three governments, which, with 
their area and population, are as follows :— brah 


Governments. Area in Square Miles. | Population in 1846, 
Erfart . ° . . 1,272 343,617 
Magdeburg . ® 4,466 674,149 
Merseburg 3,994 724,686 
| Total 9,732 1,742,452 


In 1852 the total population had increased to 1,828,732. 

The province is composed of almost the whole of the portion of 
Saxony ceded to Prussia at the Congress of Vienna, to which the 
principalities lying to the north of the duchy of Anhalt and to the 
west of the Elbe and the Havel have been added. The three duchies 
of Anhalt, a great part of Schwarzburg, the bailiwick of Alstadt 
belonging to Weimar, and that of Kalvérde belonging to Brunswick, 
lie entirely within the territory of this province. 

The principal river is the Elbe, which traverses the province from 
south to north, and is joined in the north at Werben by the Havel, 
and in the south by the Saale. The greater portion of the province, 
namely, the whole district of Magdeburg to its extreme south-western 
border, and the larger (or eastern) part of the district of Merseburg 
on the other side of the Saale, belong to the plains of Northern Ger- 
many, and contain gentle eminences, but no mountains. The western 
or smaller part of the district of Merseburg and that of Erfurt are 
more mountainous than level, for on the one side branches of the 
Harz Mountains and on the other side those of the Thiiringer Wald 
run into it; yet this part likewise contains extensive and fruitful 
plains, and the mountains and hills which traverse it are nowhere of 
considerable elevation, except in the detached circle of Henneberg; 
on the south-west border of the province is the highest mountain of 
Northern Germany, the Brocken, which is 3500 feet above the sea. 

The soil, which is generally fertile, supplies the numerous population 
with the most important articles of food. The province is unquestion- 
ably the most equally and the best cultivated in Prussia. Potatoes are 
very generally cultivated ; pulse, oleaginous plants, culinary vegetables 
of all kinds, are amply sufficient for the consumption of the inhabit- 
ants; a considerable quantity of wine is made, and with beer and 
brandy, the usual beverages manufactured in the province, is mostly 
used for home consumpton. In many parts of the government of 
Magdeburg wood is scarce, and there is barely sufficient anywhere 
except in the government of Erfurt. The breed of horned cattle is 
numerous, and Berlin is in part supplied from this province. The fine 
wool of the improved breed of sheep supplies not only the extensive 
woollen manufactures of the province, but furnishes a large overplus 
for exportation. The mineral products are—antimony, cobalt, iron, 
and copper; there are also lime, gypsum, alabaster, freestone, alum, 
and vitriol. The porcelain clay obtained near Halle is of very superior 
quality, and the salt from the saline springs furnishes a large supply: 
The manufactures are—woollens, leather, calico, and linen. ere 
are several sugar-refineries in the province, tobacco-factories, and 
numerous brandy-distilleries. The exports are—wool, corn, woollen 
and cotton manufactures, brandy, copper, iron and steel wares, and 
salt. The government is traversed by several railways which connect, 
it with Berlin, the Baltic, the Elbe, Belgium, and Central and Southern 
Germany, The provinces are described in separate articles, which 
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in also notices of the towns. [Esrurt; Macpesurc; MeRse- 
RG ; ; Burc; Hattie; Hatsersranr, &c.]} 
_ SAXONY, KINGDOM OF. Taken in its most extensive sense, the 
name of Saxony formerly designated a very large tract in Northern 
‘Germany, extending from the Weser to the frontiers of Poland. At 
peace of 1495 the emperor Maximilian I. divided Germany into 
ten circles, of which the extensive tract of country hitherto called 
. formed three, namely, Westphalia, Lower Saxony, and Upper 
these comprised the electorates of Brandenburg 


of hereditary marshal of the empi 
of the ancient German duchy of that name (which 
Lauenburg and a tract on the other side of the Elbe), 
Wend or Vandal province which Albert the Bear, margrave of 
of the house of Ascania, had conquered and left to his son 
This Bernhard received from the emperor Frederick Bar- 
the Lion had been declared under the ban of the 
to which were attached a part 
the Weser, which separated 
Rhine: But Bernhard not being 
to maintain the rights attached to his dignity, and 
the duchy assigned to him in Westphalia, most 
proprietors became immediate estates of the 
duchy was dissolved, and its name transferred 
inherited by Bernhard from his father, to which from 
was attached. The house of Ascania 
leath of Albert IIL, in 1422, the emperor 
invested Frederick the Warlike, margrave of Meissen, with 
of Saxony. He was succeeded in the 
m, Frederick the Mild, who reigned from 
his dominions were divided between his 
bon eat ane ta en hs ore 
er of w in 
the latter is divided into the Sout teomchen of bane. 


1793, Saxony furnished only a small 
; but in 1806 the elector sent all 

The ruin of the Prussian 
battle of Jena enabled Napoleon to gain the Saxons to 
Poland was added to the dominions of Saxony 
Warsaw, and the title of elector 
ceasions from Austria in 1509 
Sie the adherence of the king 
to him in 1813, when the 


the great with the French emperor. In that year 
of 4 apart were / receipes ame succeeded by 


ie people of oe 

, a8 proved by the desertion 
army in the battle of the 18th of 
of their territory. The fate of 
in the Congress of Vienna, and it was at 
proposed that the whole kingdom should be united with Prussia, 
alia, with 300,000 inhabitants, was 
indemnity, which was refused. At length it 


1815 the king signed a treaty of peace with Prussia, by which he 
more than half his dominions in point of extent, and nearl 
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of the population, or a territory of 7380 square miles, wi 
ery 
fs kingdom of Saxony lies between 50° 10’ and 51° 28’ 
_ WN. lat, 11° 54’ and 15° 5’ E. long. It is bounded N.W., N., and N.E. 
spery E. and 8. by Bohemia; 8.W. by Bavaria; and W. by 
and Saxe-Altenburg, Ita f 


form is ne the base resting on 
the Erzgebirge from Neisse, on the border 
of Silesia, to the Frankenwald, on the north boundary of Bavaria; and 
north of the city of Leipzig. The 
and the height of the triangle, 
it where the meridian of 13° 

_ is about 75 miles. The area is 5752 
iets we the population in 1852 amounted to 1,987,832. The 
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are chiefly of descent ; about 40,000 are of the 
All except about 30,000 Catholics and 1000 Jews are 
their 
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The Slavonians were the original inhabit- 
was effected in the 10th century. are 
name of Wends, and live apart from the Ger- 

i they inhabit the 
They ace only found in that part of 
ey are ‘ound t part ony 
especially in Seatien and in the vicinity of 
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and | along the Elbe, are noted for their orchards; and in 


The eastern and smaller portion, which comprehends the south- 
western part of the country, formerly called Lusatia, is less favoured 
by nature. The most elevated part of the country lies contiguous to 
the boundary of Bohemia, and is known by the name of the Mountains 
of Lusatia. It does not however present a chain of mountains, but is 
an elevated flat, which towards the south descends into Bohemia with 
a rather rapid slope, but towards the north forms extensive plains, 
which are nearly level, lowering with an almost imperceptible slope. 
On these plains rise several masses of rocks in the form of small table- 
lands, and in some places there are numerous small conical hills, The 
base of the rocks is granite or gneiss, but the more elevated parts 
consist of basalt. The most elevated summits, proceeding from east 
to west, are—Mount Oybin and the Hochwald near Zittau, which rise 

ively to 1680 and 2520 feet; Mount Lausche, which attains 
2637 feet; the Schlossberg, near Stolpen, which is 1146 feet high; the 
Great Winterberg, on the right bank of the river Elbe, which is 1836 
feet ; the Lilienstein, on the right bank of the Elbe, opposite Kénig- 
stein, which is 1338 feet high ; Mount Catta, near Pirna, which attains 
1176 feet; and the Porschberg, near Pillnitz, which has an elevation 
of 1182 feet above the sea-level. The western declivity of this region 
is intersected by ‘ous depressions, ravines, and valleys, and on 
account of its picturesque beauties is frequently resorted to by tra- 
vellers, It is Eaown by the name of the Saxon Switzerland, and 
extends along the Elbe from Pirna to the Winterberg, and from six 
to eight miles from the river. The northern boundary-line of this 
region may be indicated with tolerable exactness bya line drawn from 
Dresden eastward to Bautzen. It is in general a poor country, partly 
covered with forests of rather indifferent growth, and partly with heath, 
but there are tracts which make good sheep-walks, The sheep are 
noted for the quality of their fine wool. Agriculture is very limited ; 
tatoes and oats succeed best, and in some flax. There is 
owever a large tract of superior fertility, which occupies the most 
eastern part of the kingdom, on both sides of the Neisse, and consti- 
tutes a wide depression in the elevated region. The surface here is 
hilly, but in general it produces all kinds of grain, and nearly as much 
as is required for the consumption of the large and populous manu- 
facturing villages which surround the town of Zittau on the east, 
north, and west. The plain of Bautzen, which lies along the northern 
base of the elevated region, is still more fertile, and supplies corn for 
the consumption of the manufacturing districts, Some coal and iron 
are found, especially in the neighbourhood of Zittau ; and along the 
river eee are some quarries of sandstone, the produce of which 
is ex . 

Ths entey which extends from the base of this region northward 
to the boundary-line of Prussia is a plain, on which there are a few 
isolated hills, among which the Keulenberg, near the town of Kénigs- 
briick, attains the height of 1362 feet above the sea. ‘The soil of this 

lain is sandy, or gravelly, and mostly unfit for cultivation: about 
f the surface is covered with woods, consisting almost entirely of 
coniferous trees, from which tar and pitch are made. In the cultivable 
tracts potatoes, oats, buckwheat, and millet, with some rye, are grown. 
The sheep-walks are extensive, but of inferior quality. Cattle, goats, 
and pigs are numerous. 

The western or larger portion of Saxony, which is situated west of 
the river Elbe, is naturally divided into three regions, the mountainous, 
the hilly, and the plain. The mountain region lies within the Erz- 
gebirge, extends over the northern slope of that range, and is bounded 
on the south by Bohemia. It is occupied with mountain masses, with 
rather steep declivities, which are furrowed in a direction from south 
to north by wide and open valleys, and in other directions by smaller 
valleys. The most elevated summit is the Fichtelberg, near 12° 50’ 
E. long., 3966 feet above the sea-level. Nearly north of it stand the 
Poblberg, 2706 feet high; and farther east the Lugstein, 2934 feet. 
West of the Fichtelberg are the Cluersberg, which attains 3345 feet; 
and near Schineck, the Rammelsberg and the Schneckenstein, respec- 
tively 3165 and 2886 feet high. A large portion of this region is 
covered with forests of beech and pine, which supply fuel for the 
numerous mines of this district. nzorBreGe.] In the valleys of 
this region, which are rather thickly inhabited, cultivation is limited 
to flax, potatoes, and oats; the population is chiefly supplied with 
grain from the regions lying farther north. 

The region which ex northward along the northern base of 
the mountains as far as Meissen, exhibits an agreeable alternation of 
hills, vales, and plains of moderate extent. Its fertility in general is 
not great, th there are some productive tracts, among which the 
plains near Chemnitz and Zwickau are distinguished. But the whole 
region is cultivated with great care, as its agricultural produce finds a 
ready sale in the populous towns and villages of the mountain region. 
The winters are not severe enough to prevent the cultivation of the 
common kinds of grain. Some of the lower grounds, cially those 

in the vicinity of 
the town of Meissen a considerable quantity of wine is made. Coals 
are found in extensive beds not far from Dresden, and in the vicinity 
of Zwickau. Sheep, cattle, and horses are abundant in these parts. 

The northern portion of Saxony west of the Elbe isa vt n, and 
constitutes the most southern part of the great plain which extends 
to the shores of the Baltic. It contains however more hills than occur 
farther north. The hills are isolated, and generally low, except the 
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Colmberg, west of Oschatz, which attains an elevation of 1134 feet 
above the sea-level. The general level of this district near the hilly 
region is about 600 feet, and where it borders on Prussia it varies 
between 200 and 360 fect. It is the most fertile portion of Saxony, 
and though it contains several tracts covered with heath, some exten- 
aive districts are distinguished by fertility. The most fruitful parts 
are the plains of Lommatsch, Meissen, and Leisnig on the Freyberger 
Mulda; the country surrounding the town of Leipzig, and the valley 
of the Elster. Agriculture is the principal occupation of the inhabit- 
anta, but it is united to the rearing of cattle and horses. Sheep abound 
in the less fertile tracts. The forests are here of small extent. 

Climate—The temperature of the northern plain does not differ much 
from that of the hilly region. The mean annual temperature in both 
regions is 47°5°. The winter is rather severe, the mean temperature 
being 30° or a little less. The mean*temperature of spring is 49°, of 
summer is 62°, of autumn between 49° and 50°. The banks of the Elbe 
are the lowest of the region, and accordingly the temperature 
of Dresden and Meissen is from two to three degrees higher than 
those given in the above statement. The climate of the towns near 
the mountain region, as that of Freyberg and Chemnitz, does not 
materially differ from that of the countries farther north, but in the 
valleys the temperature is considerably lower. At Altenburg in the 
mountain region, 2475 feet above the sea-level, the mean annual 
temperature does not exceed 40°, that of the winter is 25°, of the 
spring 41°, of the summer 54°, of the autumn about 41°. The pre- 
vailing winds are from the west and south-west; those from north- 
west and from south and south-east are also common; northern, 
north-eastern, and eastern winds are rare. The annual rainfall is 
from 20 to 24 inches, 

Rivers —The principal river is the Exner, which is navigable for 

river boats through the whole of its course, as far as it lies 
within the boundaries of Saxony. It is a: within Saxony, by a 
few small rivers, which are used to float down timber and fire-wood. 
The rivers which fall into the Elbe are the Black Elster, with its 
tributary the Réder, from the east, and from the west the Freyberger 
and the Zwickauer Mulda, which unite within Saxony, and the White 
Elster, with its tributary the Pleisse, 

Productions.—The chief crops are corn, potatoes, rape-seed, hops, 
flax, hemp, chicory, tobacco, madder, woad, saffron, medicinal herbs, 
anise, coriander, poppy, &c. The meadows are most carefully culti- 
vated, and yield several crops in the year. Spanish clover is much 
cultivated. Culinary Bos he are abundant, and large quantities 
are exported. With the exception of the mountainous district, 
Saxony resembles a vast orchard, the produce of which is a never- 
failing source of wealth to the inhabitants. The culture of the vine 
was introduced in the 11th century. The annual produce is about 
2,400,000 gallons. Almost a fourth part of the country is covered 
with forests, consisting chiefly of pine and fir. Of other timber-trees 
the most common are the beech and the birch; the maple, the elm, 
and the ash are less common, and the oak very rare. 

The breed of cattle has been very much improved within the last 
century. The horses are good. There are swine and goats in most 
parts of the country, and domestic poultry abounds. Among wild 
animals are boars, foxes, badgers, hares, lynxes, and wild cats; birds 
of prey, with the exception of eagles, which are seldom seen, are 
everywhere met with. ere are also bustards, storks, heathcocks, 
pheasants, partridges, wild geese, ducks, and swans. The breeding of 
bees has declined. The breed of sheep has been gradually and greatly 
improved since 1765, by successive importations of merinos from 
Spain, so that there are above 2,000,000 sheep of the improved breed, 
and Saxony wool is preferred even to the Spanish. 

_ The minerals are some gold, copper, iron, lead, tin, cobalt, arsenic, 
vitriol, bismuth, nickel, zinc, antimony, quicksilver, calamine, rock 
crystal, amethyst, carnelian, garnets, diamonds, jasper, chalcedony, 
Labrador stone, potters’-earth, fine porcelain clay, basalt, serpentine, 
granite, marble, alabaster, fluor-spar, sandstone, limestone, slate, 
porphyry, black amber, brimstone, alum, saltpetre, and coals. All 
the salt is imported from Prussian Saxony. 

The manufactures are very important. The most important branch 
of linen manufacture is that of damask table-linen at Gross-Schiénau 
(1000 looms). ‘Thread-lace of extraordinary beauty is manufactured 
in the Obererzgebirge and the Voigtland. The annual value of the linen 
manufactures is 3,000,000 dollars. Woollen manufactures are very 
extensive, and those of cotton stuffs and cotton hosiery have rapidly 
increased in recent times. There are silk-manufactures on a small scale; 
numerous paper-manufactories ; and tanneries, breweries, and distil- 
leries in almost all the towns. The manufactures connected with 
the mines are of great importance, especially at Freiberg, where are 
also cannon and shot foundries, and smelting-works. Cobalt is made 
into smalts, and some places are noted for the manufacture of 
verdigris. The manufacture of straw bonnets, mats, &c., employs 
seri p pe reggae a > universally famous for the manu- 

ure of porce! and glass, Steam-engines, mill-machinery, to: 
and toys are ee Deneeered in Saxony. + chirp 
merce.—The centre of the commerce of the country is Leipzig. 
The whole ft and domestic trade of Leipzig at howe tales oe 
to from 20 to 2: million dollars, The book trade is likewise to the 
amount of some millions, The principal exports are fine woollen- 


‘Alexandria ad Issum. It is a very unhealthy place — the sum- 


manufactures, linen, lace, &c.; thread, wool, worsted, h iery, au 
porcelain, straw-manufactures, woodenwares, glass, fruit tin! 
and mineral products, The imports are salt, cotton, flax, 
colonial produce, salt and dried fish, fancy goods, &. The vali 
the exports is said to exceed that of the imports by 3,000,000 dollars, 
The chief towns are all connected with each other and with the gi 
cities of Germany by railroads. . 
Religion—There is no state religion; the great maj 
inhabitants are Lutherans, but the royal ily is 
Catholic faith, and both religions are placed on an 
Education,—Saxony holds a yery high rank 2 
number and the excellence of its institutions for The 
lower classes are generally able to read and write. The number of 
printing-offices and booksellers greatly exceeds that other 
country of equal extent. In addition to the particulars 
score given under DrespEN and Letpzic, we here mention 
educational institutions of the kingdom :—University of l 
high schools at Grimma and Meissen, 2; ia, 11; seminai 
for schoolmasters, 4; mining academy, 1; institution for 
the management of forests, 1; military schools, 2; deaf and dun 
school, 1; agricultural school, 1; Academy of Arts at Dresden, 
besides free schools for the poor in all the principal towns. 
Revenue.—The revenue arising from the public estates, the 
and direct and indirect taxes for each of the three years of the 
period, 1852-1854, was estimated at 8,281,728 thalers, and the 


ture at the same amount. The pubic debt at the end of © 
amounted to 42,781,523 thalers. The military establishment numbers — 
about 26,500 men and officers, the greater part generally absent 
furlough, except at the time of the annual exercises. 


The constitution is a monarchy, with a representation dive es 
Some 
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two chambers, without ie peeer e which no jer can pass, | 
executive power is in the king and a responsible ministry. So 
attempts were made to compel the king in 1849 to receive the con- 
stitution drawn up by the Frankfurt assembly. This the king r i 


and the republicans of Dresden broke out into insurrection 
which was crushed with the assistance of Prussia. [Drespey.] The 
crown is hereditary in the male line of the Albertine house of Saxony. 
Saxony is a member of the German Confederation, and as suebh 
furnishes a contingent of 12,000 men and a contribution of r 
4000 and 5000 florins. It has the fourth place in the German 
between Bavaria and Hanover, and has four votes in the full council. — 
Divisions of the Kingdom.—The kingdom is divided into four 
provinces or circles, the area and population of which are as follows:— 


Circles. Area in Square Miles, || Population in 1852. | 
Tieden yO. scene 1,667 507,705 | 
Leipzic . * o- 1,336 446,826 | 
Zwickaun , ‘ » 1,782 735,557 
Bautzen . F re 967 297,744 

Total 5,752 1,987,882 |, 


No country in Europe is more densely populated. On an average 
there are 3454 inhabitants to an Eneiich square mile, and in some 
parts of the country there are nearly 500 to the square mile. The 


principal towns are described under DrespEN, Lerpzie, Lausttz, 

CuEmnitz, Frerperc, Praven, Zirrav, BauTzen, Muissen, ScHNEE- 

BERG, ANNABERG, Prrna, &e. 1X 
SCAER, [Frnistére.] rm} 
SCA. ER. [TrRoap 


SCANDEROON, or ISKENDEROON, or ALEXANDRETTA, a 
sea-port town in the north of Syria, on the east shore of the Gulf of 
Scanderoon. It was founded by Alexander the Great, and called 


mer months, being surrounded on three sides by large 8, which 
cause intermittent fevers. One of the marshes has been recently 
drained, and the place is consequently less unhealthy than formerly; 
but still during summer‘the. harbour is deserted for Latakia, a less 
convenient port considerably to the southward. It owes its import- 
ance to its being the seaport of Aleppo and of all northern Syria 
Goods are conveyed to and from Aleppo by caravans of camels. The 
imports are corn, rice, salt, sugar, coffee, dye-stuffs, spices, and a 
wen a 3 the exports consist chiefly of alana 
cotton, drugs, &e. np agi 
SCANDINAVIA, the ancient name of the peninsula which 
forms the north-western portion of the continent of Europe, and 
comprehends the present Norway and Sweden. The small sovereign- 
ties which exi chara wargtratityrsbe mente spss 
in history (Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist., iv. 18), became united into the two 
monarchies of Sweden and Norway in the 12th and 18th centuries, 
When Denmark had acquired a more regular government, the 
famous Margaret, queen of Denmark, succeeded in uniting the crowns 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway in her own person. Norway was 
owen by inheritance, and Sweden by conquest. By the i of © 
Calmar (1397) these countries were never to be disjoined. Norway 
indeed remained united with Denmark up to 1814, but Sweden, was 
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d from it in the middle of the 15th century. From that 
Scandinavia constituted separate states, 
was obli to cede Norway to 
the new order of things, Since 
been under the same king, but 
and Sweden have preserved their con- 


every respect. [Norway; SwEpDEx.] 
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long, distant 40 miles N.E. from York, 
and 253} miles by the Great 
railways, The borough is 


Boe Ba ork. bg igr » ae a gd 
an area of 81,460 acres, and a 
a in 1851 of 24,615. te ‘ rs 
name, signifies a fortified rock, the town appears 
Saxon origin, and there is reason to sup that it was 
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settlement, It incorporated IL The 
defended by psa I nage oo and 


which before the application of artillery 
was built in the reign of Stephen. Here 
wourite of Edward IL, sought refuge from 

was obli to surrender for want of 

During civil wara the castle under- 

the po tenner Reser the first of which lasted 
‘t was afterwards di tled by order of the Parlia- 
out of the rebellion in 1745 received a 


os 


g2ocEee 


semicircular bay open towards the south 

wards the north and north-east b; a 
in successive tiers of 
of the town being well 


and the streets wide and well paved. It is 
with water from a recently-con- 


a million of Fx cgi St. 

edifice, of which portions 
itecture, with a tower and pinnacles. 
for Independents, 


a een ap] 
trative o e aL 
The Odifellow? Hall is a 


bridge now forms a delightful promenade. 


mging to the port on December 31st 1853 

der 50 tons 62, tonnage 1767; above 50 tons 134, tonnage 
32,079. During the year 1853 there entered at the port 274 sailing- 
vessels of 16,705 tons; and there cleared 27 sailing-vessels of 1657 
tons, and 2 steam-vessels of 37 tons aggregate burden. A county 
court and quarter sessions are held in the town; and weekly petty 
sessions for the borough and the North Riding. Thursday is the 
market-day. Fairs, principally for cattle, are held on Holy Thursday 
and on Old Martinmas Day. The castle-hill, with an area of 19 acres, 
is more than 300 feet above the level of the sea, and terminates on 
three sides in a perpendicular rock, the fourth side towards the town 
being a steep rocky slope. tapas gm is defended by a wall, with 
a deep fosse. The keep of the le is a square tower, nearly 100 feet 
high, with walls 12 feet thick. 

SCARIFF, or SCARRIFF, Céunty Clare, Ireland, a market-town 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Scariff, 
about a mile from its entrance into Lough Derg, and on the road from 
Killaloe to Galway, in 52° 54’ N. lat., 8° 32’ W. long., 24 miles E. by 
N. from Ennis, and 120 miles W.S.W. from Dublin by road. The 
population in 1851 was 954. Scariff Poor-Law Union comprises 17 
electoral divisions, with an area of 86,320 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 21,947. The town consists of one street, which occupies the 
sloping bank of the river. It contains a Roman Catholic chapel. 
P sessions are held monthly in the town. There are 11 vig 3 fairs. 

SCARPANTO, the ancient Carpathus, an island in the editer- 
anean, about 30 miles long and 5 miles broad, lies between Rhodes 
and Crete. This island consists for the most part of bare and lofty 
mountains scored by hollows and ravines. The highest point, Mount 
Lartos, near the centre of the island, is 4000 feet high, The moun- 
tains contain iron and marble. It is mentioned by Homer (‘IL, ii. 
676) under the name of Kpdwados, and is spoken of by Pliny (v. 36) as 
one of the Rhodian Islands. Strabo (x. 489, Casaub.) describes it as 
lofty, and 200 stadia in circumference ; and says that it contained four 
towns, one of which was called N: The sea between Rhodes 
Se was called the Carpathian Sea, from the name of the 
i 

SCARPE. ([Beterom. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN, one of the Swiss cantons, is bounded N., E., 
and W. by the grand-duchy of Baden, and S. by the cantons of 
Thurgau and Ziirich, from which it is separated by the Rhine. It is 
one of the smallest cantons of Switzerland. The area is only 115 

uare miles ; and the population, by the census of 1850, was 35,300, 
den 1362 were foreigners and 21 vagrants, and all professed some 
form of Protestantism, except 1411, who were Catholics, and 9 Jews, 
The language of the country is a dialect of the German. The surface of 
the canton is hilly, and the soil is mostly calcareous. The general 
slope of the valleys is southward towards the Rhine, which drains the 
whole country. Agriculture constitutes the chief occupation of the 
people ; the country produces corn, wine, flax, hemp, and fruits, espe- 

jally cherries. The climate is mild, compared with other parts of 
Switzerland. The manufactures consist of leather, steel, cotton- 
spinning, and distilling of kirschwasser. The canton has iron-mines ; 
most of the ore is smelted in the furnaces of Laufen, near the fall of 
the Rhine. 

The canton is divided into six districts—Schaffhausen, Stein, 
Thayngen, Neunkirch, Unterhallau, and Schleitheim. The only 
towns of the canton are Schaffhausen, Stein, and Neunkirch, but 
there are many villages and hamlets. The government, since 1831, is 
democratic. All citizens of the canton who are 20 years of age are 
electors. Paupers, bankrupts, and criminals are deprived of the 
franchise. Foreigners who purchase the bourgeoisie, or freedom of 
one of the communes of the canton, become entitled to the elective 
franchise after five years, The Great Council consists of 78 members. 
The Little Council, or executive, consists of nine members chosen by 
the great council: the members must be at least 30 years of age. 
The president of the little council is styled burgomaster. Both the 
great and little council are renewed every four years, The revenues 
of the canton are derived from an income tax, a house tax, patents, 
cantonal forests, &e. There were 6222 land- and house hcthaies in 
the canton in 1850. 

The chief town, Schaffhausen, is built on the side of a hill ing 
to the bank of the Rhine, and about 1200 feet above the sea, 8 
summit of the hill is crowned with a feudal castle in perfect preserva- 
tion. It is surrounded by walls flanked with towers, and bas a fort, 
the vaults of which are bomb-proof. The streets are irregular, and 
most of the houses are old-looking, but many are modern and hand- 
some, The most remarkable buildings are the cathedral, the church 
of St. John, the eo dagp gedit the sneh seem aged Ss 
college, a public li a um, sev elementary 00) 
an p— «Rel pecs ll pe a savings bank. The agg is about 
7700. The Rhine is crossed by a common wooden bridge. Steamers 
ply between Schaffhausen and Constanz. Schaffhausen (‘ skiff-houses’) 
was originally a hamlet of boatmen, and a Yat for unloading the 
goods which came down from the Lake of Constanz, the boats being 
obliged to stop here on account of the falls in the river below the 
town. In the 1ith century, a large monastery being built in the 
neighbourhood, a town afterwards _ around it, which in the os 
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century was walled, and obtained rank of an imperial town. 


SCHWARZBURG, 


1330 it came into the possession of the house of Austria, but in the | 


15th cen it recovered its independence, and allied itself to the 
Swiss Sead; in 1501 it was received as a member of the Confede- 
ration. Stein, situated at the outlet of the Rhine from the Untersee, 
or Lower Lake of Constanz, has a handsome bridge over the Rhine, 
about 1300 inhabitants, and some remarkable old buildings. It carries 
on a considerable trade in wine. Neunkirch is a small walled town 
with 1200 inhabitants, 5 miles W. from Schaffhausen. 

SCHAUMBURG. [Hesse Casset.] 

SCHELDE. ELGIUM.] 

SCHELESTADT. [Rarx, Bas] 

SCHEMNITZ. [Hunoanry. 

SCHENECTADY. [New York, State of.) 

SCHEVENINGEN. [Hotianp.] 

SCHIEDAM. ge 

SCHIERMONI 4 RIESLAND.] 

SCHLACKENWALD. [Ecxn.] . 

SCHLESWIG (Steswig), sometimes called South Jutland, is a duchy 
belonging to Denmark, situated between 54° 20’ and 55° 20’ N. lat., 
8° 40’ and 10° 5’ E. long. It is bounded N. by Jutland, E. nye 
Little Belt, S. by Holstein, from which it is divided by the river Eider 
and the Kiel Canal, and W. by the German Ocean. The population 
in 1850 numbered 363,000. The area is 3534 square miles. It is in 
general a level country. A range of low hills enters it from Holstein, 
and, traversing it from south to north, passes into Jutland. The 
length, from north to south, is about 70 miles, and the breadth, from 
east to west, varies from 30 to 56 miles, not including the islands ‘on 
the east and west coasts. On the west coast there are low and rich 
marsh lands, which are protected by dykes, 20 feet high, against the 
spring tides, which often rise to the height of 13 feet. As the sea 
in many places deposits alluvium, new dykes are erected from time 
to time, to secure these additions. The principal rivers are the 
Eider, the Widau, and the Aue. The east coast is not so low as the 
west coust, but is equally fertile. The climate is on the whole tem- 
perate and healthy, but damper and less salubrious on the west than 
on the east coast. The country produces corn, pulse, flax, hemp, 
rape-seed, hay, clover, len vegetables, and potat The breeds 
of horned cattle and horses are excellent. The country exports 
annually corn, great numbers of oxen and horses, and large quantities 
of butter and cheese. Fish too are an important article of exporta- 
tion. Wood is scarce, both for building and fuel. There are lime- 
stone, chalk, slate, and turf, but no metallic minerals. The chief 
occupations of the inhabitants are agriculture, the breeding of cattle, 
and the fisheries. There are no manufactories except in the large 
towns, and these are of little importance. The most considerable are 
those of lace and seen e! in Tondern, Hiisum, Friederichstadt, and 
some other places. The inhabitants, who profess the Lutheran 
religion, are partly of German, partly of Danish, and partly of Frisian 
descent, According to the ‘Royal Almanac’ of 1854, 29,000 of the 
inhabitants speak Frisian; 122,000 Danish; 125,000 Low German; 
Lee ah x dialect bo Danish oe German ; and 51,000, who though 

ey ordinarily s Danish, have adopted German as the language 
of the schools and churches. 

The islands on the east coast are Arrée, ALSEN, Féur, and Femern. 
Arrive lies off the eastern coast, due south of the island of Funen, 
and at the south entrance to the Little Belt. It has an area of 32 
square miles, and a population of about 7000. Its level surface is 
broken only by a lake, called Wilt-see. The soil is very fertile; but 
there are no trees on the island. Arroeskiéping, on the eastern side 
of the island is the capital ; it has a convenient harbour, formed by 
the So ay shore of the island of Deyerbe, with which Arrée is 
un a bridge. The population of Arroeskiéping is only about 
1500. arstall, » market-village, and fishing station, on the west 
coast, has also about 1500 inhabitants. Femern is separated from 
the north-east point of Holstein by a narrow channel, the Femersund 4 
it is about 16 tiles long and 12 miles broad, the area 63 square miles, 
and the population 9000, This island produces abundance of wheat, 
barley, and peas. The inhabitants manufacture large quantities of 
barley and peeled barley for exportation ; they likewise export 
annually 20,000 pairs of worsted stockings to Mecklenburg. The 
fisheries are very roductive. There is a lighthouse, 100 feet high, 
on the island. The chief town is Burg, or Borg, which has 1700 
inbabitants. On the west coast are Romie, or Rim, 7 miles long by 
3 miles wide: Sylt, 20 miles long, 15 miles broad, has 4000 inhabitants ; 
most of the men are sailors and fishermen; the business of agricul- 
ture is chiefly performed by the women, who also manufacture worsted 
F-stere ordstrand was a large island, which was visited by a 
dreadfi inundation, October 11, 1634, when 6408 persons and 50,000 
head of cattle perished, and the island was broken into fragments, of 
which onl two, Nordstrand and Pellworm, have been secured by 
dykes. These islands are the resort of seals and water-fowl. Many 
es: et these oie ent are annually taken, boiled in vinegar, 

packed in barrels for exportation. Between these larger islands 

are many small ones, without dykes, the construction of which 

would be too expensive. They are inhabited by descendants of the 

Sete aes ein dar = inundations, have their abode on the 
Tum arfen, which were thrown up i 

which the churches aro built," °"™ MP im remote ages, and on 


Schleswig, the chief town of the duchy, is situated in 54° 80’ N 
9° 35’ E. long., in a pleasant country at the mouth of the river 
which forms a shallow bay (Slie Fiord) obstructed by 
banks. It is a long irregularly built town; the houses are mo 
brick, and resemble in neatness those of a Dutch town. The p: 
public buildings are the churches, of which the cathedral de 
notice on account of a carved wooden screen before the altar; 
town-house, the orphan asylum, the poor-house, and the nunnery 
St. John, Among the numerous public institutions are a cath 
school, and adeaf and dumbasylum. The population is about 12, 
There are manufactures of china, earthenware, lace, cambrics, thre 
leather, sailcloth, woollens, starch, and refined sugar. On an isla 
in the bay is the castle of Gottorp, formerly the residence of 
dukes of Schleswig-Holstein. A little south of the town are rem 
of the famous fortified Danish wall, erected in the 9th century. ¥ 
Sley has been rendered navigable, and the navigation by means of 
small vessels of 200 tons and under is considerable, 7 

Besides APENRADE and FLEnspore the following are the most con- 
siderable towns in the duchy :—Lckernforde, with 3500 inhabitants, 
has a good harbour on the east coast, and trades in corn. Friedrich- 
stadt, on the Eider, a well-built town, founded by Dutch settlers, has 
3000 inhabitants, who have manufactures of silk, cotton, hosiery, starch, 
and lackered wares. Hiiswm, on the west coast, with 4500 inhabitants, 
has a grammar-school, distilleries of spirits from potatoes, breweries, 
manufactures of leather and tobacco, and a considerable trade in corn 
and cattle. Zondern, or Twndern, on the river Widau, has 3600 
inhabitants. It has a good port, with trade in corn and cattle, 
oyster-fishery, and manufactures of cotton and lace. Ténning, a sea- — 
port and trading town at the mouth of the Eider, has 2200 inhabitants. 

The railway from Altona to Rendsborg is continued to u 
and Flensborg, whence a line through Hiisum runs to Ténning at the 


mouth of the Eider. From Hiisum a branch line runs ct to 
Rendsborg. ne 
SCHLEUSENGEN, [Errurt.] s , 


SCHLUSSELBURG. [Prrerspura, Government of,] 
SCHMALKALDEN, [Fvuxpa.] an 
SCHNEEBERG is a mining town in the circle of Zwickau, 

in the kingdom of Saxony, situated in 50° 38’ N. lat., 12° 35’ — 

E. long., on a mountain called the Schneeberg, about a league from 

the western Mulde, from which there is a canal, on which timber is 

floated to Schneeberg. The town is said to have been built in 1471, 

when some new and very rich veins were discovered in the silver- 

mines that had been worked for a long period. On the partial exhaus- 
tion of the silver-mines, the attention of the people was devoted to 
cobalt and the manufacture of smalt. At present cobalt and silve 

are the chief products of these mines. Bismuth, lead, tin, and iron 
are likewise found in the neighbourhood. Schneeberg is a very well 
built town; the principal church, the handsomest in the province, 
and the largest in Saxony, is adorned with paintings by Tiacas pail 

Among the public institutions are a Mew several schools, an 

orphan asylum, and an hospital. e inhabitants, about 8000 in 

number, manufacture bone-lace, blond, gold and silver lace, morocco 
paper, and lackered wares. There are also manufactures of rege. ‘ 
and beer breweries, Schneeberg is the seat of a mining-court, 
en depository of the produce of the royal smalt-works at Ober- 
schlema. 

SCHONEBECK. [Macpzzvure.] 

SCHONEN. [Swepen.] 

SCHOONHOVEN. [Hortanp.] 

SCHORNDORT. [Jaxt.] . Pe 

SCHWABACH, a thriving manufacturing town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Middle Franconia, is built on the banks of the Schwabach, 

a feeder of the Regnitz. It is a well built town surrounded with 


Lutheran churches, two chapels, a synagogue, an hy 

asylum, a house of correction, anda poorhouse. T'! 
factories of cotton and of needles. e latter produces every week 
4,000,000 common needles, 100,000 English darning, packing, and 
other needles, and employs about 500 workmen. ‘There are also 
manufactures of gold and silver lace, plate, stockings, paper, 
hats, sealing-wax, soap, and beer. The number of inhabitants is about 
8000. The confession of faith of his party, drawn up by Luther for 


real presence in the Lord’s reek oa e 
adopted by the confederates at Schmalkalden, were a chief obstacle 
to the union of the parties of Luther and Zwingli. . 
SCHWARZBURG is a German principality consisting of two con- 
siderable portions detached from each other, of which the southern- 
most is called the Upper County (Ober-herrschaft), and the northernmost 
the Lower County (Unter-herrschaft). The Upper County (which hasan 
area of 423 square miles) lies on the north side of the Thiiringer-Wald, 
between 50° 34’ and 50° 55’ N. lat., 10° 50’ and 11° 20’ E. ong. It 
is bounded by the Prussian territory and the Saxon duchies, and is — 
traversed by the rivers Gera, Saale, Ilm, and Schwarze. The Lower 
County (area 274 square miles) lies between 51° 18’ and 51° 25’ N. lat., 
10° 30’ and 10° 17’ E. long. It is almost surrounded by the Prussian 


SCHWARZENBERG. 


SCHWYZ. 466 


erritor It is watered by the rivers Wipper and Helbe. The total 
wea of the two counties is 697 square miles, and the total population 
at the end of 1852 amounted to 129,885. The surface of country 
is diversified with mountains, valleys, and plains, and is on the whole 
rtil is however more productive than the 
apart of the Thiiringer-Wald. In the 
the Kyffhiuser, 1458 feet high, and the Hainleite, a 
chain which begins at the river Unstrutt and extends 
natural productions are corn, fruit, pota- 
forests furnish timber for every purpose, 


y, and lime. Oxen and swine are 
of sheep has been much improved. 
of Schwarzburg is very ancient, and is 
period of the middle ages. It is now divided 
Rudolstadt and Sondershausen, between which the 
are thus divided :— 


Square miles. | Population in 1852. 
J} medias in { Pome commer | 783 14810 
; 7 ep eee 370 69,038 
5 é ’ in Upper County 138 26,385 
pf Bondershansen Lower County 189 34,462 
‘ Total = oT 327 60,847 


Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt had a revenue of 720,698 florins in 1854. 
trio the grag possessed by i 
on the Within the walls ix Ludwigsburg, th 


which contains some considerable scientific collections. 
Rudolstadt two churches, a nasium, a theological , and 
about 5000 inhabitants. In Lower County the prince of Rudol- 


from ite 


which the . of the Lower County, 
Saat comet fro, ihe chief — which situated in a pleasant 
valley on the . The palace, situated on an eminence, contains 
ae In Seal A cther pate ae 
an an and public utions, 
T™", flee is t000" In the Upper County the prince has the 
of Arnstadt. This town has alao a palace, a ium, 
four hospitals, and 5000 inhabitants, whc have some 


have accredited envoys to Rudol- 
They belong to the German Confederation; and have, with 
Oldenburg and Anhalt, the fifteenth place in the select council, and in 
of Sondershausen to 
latadt 589 men: Rudol- 
Seeeiies constitution with an 
8. 

ip. in Middle Franconia, in the 
—— of Bavaria, from which the princes of Schwarzenberg take 
heir title. This illustrious family is one of the most ancient of the 
noble houses of Franconia. Se diploma of December 8, 
i to the male and female 


stadt has had ever since 1816 4 
of states, consisting of 18 


230,412; and in Styria 413 square miles, 
All these belong to the 
The second ch has also extensive 


Hungary : in the latter country its estates 
miles, with a population of 65,000. 

; WOnremsvna.) 
L. 


DENBURG, } 
@ fortified town of Prussian Silesia, is situated in 
16° 30 E. 
beautiful parts 


the Thirty Years’ War; was taken 

1759 by the Prussians, in 1781 by the 
afterwards recovered the town and held it 
taken after a month's siege by the 

up the eeten: pres ot its defences. Am the 
are two Roman lie churches, one of which a 
; two Lutheran churches, a convent of Ursuline nuns, 


large barracks, an hospital, a poor-house (which was formerly a castle), 
and an orphan asylum. The town has a Protestant jum, and 
manufactures of woollens, linen, leather, starch, gloves, hats, silk, 
ribands, paper, beer, spirits, and vinegar. The corn, cattle, and wool 
are much frequented. Not far from the town are copper-works. 

SCHWEITZ. [Swirzertanp.] 

SCHWERIN. [MxckLensurc.] : 

SCHWYZ, a Swiss canton, which has given its name to all Switzer- 
land. It is the wealthiest and most populous of the forest cantons 
(Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden), which were the first to assert their 
independence in Jan 1308, and to form a confederacy, which 
repulsed the force of the house of Austria at Morgarten; the men of 
those cantons became known by the name of Schwyzern, or Schweizern, 
which name continued to be applied to the Confederation in general 
after it was enlarged by the successive junction of other cantons; and 
lastly, the whole country formerly known in the Roman times by the 
name of Helvetia has been called Schweiz, or Schweizerland. [Swrr- 
ZERLAND.] 

The canton of Schwyz lies on the west side of the high Alps of 
Glarus, of which the Glirnisch, 9000 feet high, is the loftiest summit. 
It consists of several long valleys between lower offsets of the Alps, 
the summits of which are from 4000 to 6000 feet high, and of a 
plateau or table-land in the centre of the canton. The principal 
valleys are the Wiiggi Thal in the north, the Sihl Thal in the middle, 
and the Muota Thal in the south. The waters of the northern 
of the canton of Schwyz run in a north direction into the Lake of 
Ziirich; those of the central part flow north-west by the river Sihl 
into the Limmat; and those of the southern part run southward 
into the Lake of Luzern. Besides bordering on those two lakes, the 
canton embraces within its territory the southern part of the Lake of 
Zug, and it also entirely incloses the small Lake of Lowerz, which is 
about two miles long and one mile wide, and the waters of which have 
an outlet southward into the Lake of Luzern. North-west of the Lake 
of Lowerz, and between it and the Lake of Zug, is the valley of Goldau, 
between Mount Rigi and the Rossberg. On the 2nd of September 1806 
an enormous fragment of the Rossberg detached itself from the moun- 
tain, and rolled down into the valley, which still exhibits marks of 
this catastrophe. 

The canton of Schwyz is bounded E. by Glarus; N.E. by St. Gall, 
from which it is separated by the river Linth; N. by the Lake of 
Zirich; W. by ing, from which it is separated: by the ridge of 
Morgarten and by the ; 8.W. by Luzern, the group of the 
Rigi lying on the borders of the two cantons; and 5S., partly by the 
Waldstiitten Lake, or Lake of Luzern, which separates it from Unter- 
walden, and partly by the canton of Uri, an offset of the Alps called 
the Roastock, from 6000 to 7000 feet high, forming the boundary. 
Its area is 338 square miles. The population numbers 44,168, all 
Catholics but 155, who are Calvinists, and all native Swiss except 198. 
None of the mountains of Schwyz are covered with perpetual snow, 
the cold is therefore not so severe as in the other Alpine valleys, and 
cattle, which number about 20,000, are able to feed in summer as far 
as the summits. There are also a few sheep, and large herds of 
swine and flocks of goats. In the district of Kinsiedeln the breeding 
of horses is attended to. A considerable quantity of cheese and 
butter is made. Corn is only partially cultivated; potatoes are a 
common article of food; flax and hemp are produced in several 
districts ; artificial grass is sown in some places. There are vineyards 
near the borders of the Lake of Ziirich, but cider is the common 
drink of the people. Kirschwasser is distilled. The forests form a 
considerable source of wealth. The canton exports butter, cheese, 
timber, firewood, cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs. It imports corn, 
wine, brandy, salt, coffee, sugar, and manufactures of various sorts, 
The manufactures of the canton consist chiefly of linens, potash, soap, 
walnut-oil, wax-candles, tobacco, and gunpowder. There are also some 
breweries, and many saw-mills and lime- and brick-kilns, 

The people of wyz are remarkable for their square athletic 
forms and muscular s' Most of the houses are built of wood, 
covered with tiles, and warmed by stoves. The total number of 
land- and house-owners in the canton, at the census of March 1850, 
amounted to 5994. There are elementary schools in the various 
communes. There is a college or gymnasium in the town of Schwyz, 
and aclerical seminary at Kinsiedeln. There is also at Einsiedeln 
a deaf and dumb school. The language of the people is Swiss- 
German. 

Schwyz, the capital of the canton, is situated at the junction of the 

of Muota with two other valleys, not quite 3 miles distant from 
the Waldstiitten Lake. The curiously-shaped mountain called Mythen, 
nearly 6000 feet high, rises immediately north-east of the town, and 
seems to threaten to overwhelm it by its fall. The country around 
Schwyz is beautiful and very — and the yoo i splendid. 
Schwyz is an open town: it 0 good streets, a e square, a 
wu dedicated to St. Martin (which is one of the finest in Switzer 
land), two or three convents, a college, a town-house, an hospital, a 
library which is rich in works relative to the history of the country, 
acabinet of medals, and 2414 inhabitants. In the burying-ground 
annexed to the parish church is the monument of Aloys Reding, who 
fought bravely for the independence of his country against the French 
in 1798-99. The parish church contains the rich banner “™ by Pope 
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Julius IL to the Swiss troops which he had taken into his pay in the 
war of the Holy League. j . 

Cater eage hers.) about 10 miles N. from Schwyz, is a thriving 

ery with a good paved street, numerous a8 inns, and 2897 
nhabitanta. The Benedictine abbey of Einsiedeln was founded in 
the 10th century; it stands outside of the town, is a square building 
three stories high, and 476 feet long and 414 feet wide, with spacious 
and numerous offices and outhouses. The church has several 

altars. ‘The library of the monastery contains 26,000 volumes. 

Gersau, a small town on the shore of the Waldstiitten-See, was 
formerly a distinet republic, the smallest in Europe, with a population 
of about 1300, but it is now united to the canton of Schwyz. It 
manufactures silks, leather, and potash. 

Lachen, the head town of the district of the March, on the south 
shore of the Lake of Ziirich, 16 miles N.E. from Schwyz, has a hand- 
some church, a town-house, some iron-forges, several mills, and about 
1500 inhabitants. Arth, a pretty little town at the south extremity of 
the Lake of Zug, has a good parish church, a library in the Capuchin 
convent, and about 1300 inhabitants. * 

The cantonal government is democratic. All citizens who have 
completed their 18th year, and who are neither bankrupts nor under 
a sentence of tion, are members of the Landsgemeinde, or 
General Assembly, which meets in the valley of Rothenthurm, in 
the month of May, every other year, or oftener if required. The 
landegemeinde appoints the landamman, or president of the canton, 
the statthalter, or lieutenant, and the treasurer; it sanctions or rejects 
the projects of law or bills which are laid before it by the great 
council, and examines the financial accounts of the canton. ‘The 
votes are taken by show of hands, and a simple majority decides. 
The Great Council consists of 108 members, who are elected by the 
various districts in proportion to their respective population for the 
term of six years. The Cantonal Council consists of 36 members, 
including those of the executive commission. It meets four timesa 
year under the presidence of the landamman. The Cantonal Tribunal, 
or Supreme Court of Justice, consists of 14 members, besides supple- 
mentary ones, named by the various districts for the term of six 
years. In every district there are district councils, with their 
respective landamman, statthalter, treasurer, and other officers for the 
district, besides district tribunals. Every citizen from 19 to 50 years 
of age belongs to the militia. Every commune has a society of rifle- 


men, and meetings for firing at the target. The canton returns two 
mes to the National Council or Diet of Switzerland. [Swirzrr- 
LAND. = 

SCIGLIANO. [Catasri.] 


SCILLY ISLANDS, a group of islands about 30 miles W. by 8. 
from the Land’s End in Cornwall, lying between 49° 51’ and 50° 
N. lat., 6° 11’ and 6° 30’ W. long. The aggregate area is 3560 acres. 
The population in 1851 was 2627. The group forms one parish, in 
the deaconry of Cornwall and diocese of Exeter. 

The ancient condition of these islands has been the subject of much 

ion. That at some remote period, antecedent to authentic 
history, they may have been united to the main, and have been sepa- 
rated from it by the incroachment of the sea, is notimprobable, The 
space between them and the mainland is occupied by softer rocks, if 
we may judge from an insulated limestone rock, called the ‘Wolf,’ 
and hard as they are, they are themselves diminishing in size. At 
present there are more than 140 islands, but only six of them are 
inhabited. These are—St. Mary's, on the east side of the group; 
Tresco, north-west ; St. Martin’s, north-east; St. Agnes, south ; Bryher, 
north-west ; and Sampson, west. 

The islands form a compact group, of about 30 miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a deep sea, from which they rise for the most 
part abruptly, with rugged sides, Between the islands the depth of 
the sea is much less; and in several parts extensive flats, some of 
them dry at low water, extend from island to island. The islands 
and rocks consist almost entirely of granite, but there are in St. Mary’s 
Island some beds of porphyry and some of chlorite containing pyrites. 
Detached stones of gypsum and alabaster are found in Tresco, St. 
Martin’s, and St. Mary’s. The granite is very liable to decomposition, 
and presents some interesting geological phenomena. ‘The shores are 
covered in some parts by a coarse sand, the detritus of granite, occa- 
sionally agglutinated into a kind of sandstone; in other parts by a 
fine shining white sand. The climate is milder and more equable 
than that of Cornwall, but the islands are subject to dense fogs and 
to sudden and violent storms. Few days of perfect calm occur in the 
course of the year, and during the greater part of it the wind blows 
from various points between north-west and south-west. 

St. Mary's, population 1668 in 1851, is the most important island. 
It consists of two portions, the smaller of which, called ‘the Hugh,’ 
is united to the other part by a low sandy isthmus, on which stands 
Hugh Town, the capital of the group. The shore is generally steep, 

there are some small inlets or coves, besides St. Mary's Pool, on 
the north side, and Port Cressa on the south side of the isthmus of 
Hugh Town. The island is about 8 miles in circumference. ‘The 
soil is mead good, and produces excellent crops of corn and pota- 
toes. Hugh Town consists of a principal street, very crooked, and of 
several lanes, alleys, and courts. A handsome church in the gothic 
style, with a tower, was completed in 1838, ata cost of 15002. The 


in the island, and still containing about 200 inhal 
fishermen. Small cottages are dispersed over the island, occ 
grouped three or four together; one little group is called Lon 
another Bristol. The old church, with the gra’ is near 0 
Town. The Hugh is a steep hill rising about 110 feet above # 
level of the sea; it is fortified by lines having a circuit of more than 
a mile, with 18 bastions or batteries, and inclosing a small fort 
barracks for the officers and troops. There are two schools, suppo 
by the Christian Knowledge Society, and another school with a s 
oe poo opulation 416 in 1851, the island next rtanos, ti 
Tresco, population 416 in , the island next in impo 3 
inhabited chiefly by pilots and fishermen. Most of the houses a e 
on the north-east side, near the beach, opposite a harbour called Old 
Grinsey harbour, and form a village ed Dolphin Town. In the 
south part of the island is a fine sheet of fresh water, half a mile 4 
and a furlong broad. Near this lake are the remains of a relig 
house, The Abbey, a mansion recently erected by Augustus Smith, 
Esq., the lessee of the islands, stands also near the lake. Tresco has 
a small church, a Wesleyan meeting-house, a mission-house of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and a small unoc- 
cupied fort or block-house. There are a stone tower called Oliver's” 
Castle, now deserted, and the ruins of a fortress called King Charles’s 
Castle. On the north side of the island is a remarkable subterranean 
passage called Piper’s Hole. The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge supports here a clergyman and a day-school. 
St. Martin's, population 211 in 1851, is about 6 miles in cireum- 
ference. It is chiefly inhabited by pilots and fishermen. The houses 
form three groups: Higher Town, on a hill rising from “a on the 
south shore; Middle Town, in the centre of the island; Lower 
Town, near the south-west point of the island. Higher 7 i 
of nearly 50 small houses, built of stone and thatched, with a 
church. About the middle of the 17th century, the island was : 
habited; but there are indications that at an earlier period it 
fully peopled, The soil is chiefly waste land, or common 
On St. Martin’s Head, at the eastern end of the island, is a 
20 feet high, with a conical top, built on an earthen mound, 
designed as a landmark for seamen. A day school is maintained 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and an 
— the Society of ee - Poy 
. Agnes, population 204 in 1851, has a very irregular ow ; 
is surrounded by rocks, and the shore is rocky and almost inansediila 
but the soil is the best cultivated and most productive in the whole 
group. It consists of two parts—St. Agnes proper and the ¢ 
separated from each other at high water, but connected, when 
tide is out, by a narrow isthmus of sand. The houses in St. Agnes 
are seattered about without regard to order or general convenience. 
There is asmall church. The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge has a day school on the island, and there are two Infant 
schools. A lighthouse stands on the highest point of the island, 
about 50 feet above the level of the sea: it is 52 feet high, surmounted 
with a lantern of 20 feet additional height, with a revolving light. _ 
Bryher, population 118 in 1851, extends about a mile and a half — 
from north to south, with an average breadth of scarcely halfa 
it consists of several steep hills connected by tracts of low la 
considerable part of which is in cultivation. On the east side o 
island, between it and Tresco, is New Grinsey harbour, fo 
shores of the two islands and by the flats, fordable at | \ 
which in one part connect them. Some of the houses are gro 
what is called the town of Bryher; and there is a church. 
population 29 in 1841, and 10 in 1851, lies south of Bryher, 
which, as well as with Tresco, it is united by flats fordable at low 
water. The few inhabitants support themselves by fishing, maki 
kelp, and occasionally acting as pilots. In St, Helens are the i 
of a church, supposed to have been the first ecclesiastical building in 
The natural produce of the gf Islands consists of a thin short $ 
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England succeed here. The cattle and horses are small and poor: 
their food consists partly of sea-weed for cattle, and furze for horses. 
The sheep are of a peculiar breed and small size; hogs are numerous; ~ 
re! scarce and poor; and rabbits not so numerous as formerly, 

ild birds, mnpeslatie sea-birds, are numerous; but the puffin, once 
very plentiful, is now seldom seen. Fish are less numerous in the 
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jurisdiction, 
ital offences are taken to Penzance to the 

wall. The council holds a monthly 
i commandant at St. Mary’s, and a 
appointed by the authorities in London. 
by the Society for the Promotion of 

stationed here; they reside at St. Mary’s 
: when they cannot visit the churches on the 
service is performed by the clerks. The society also 
schools on the principal islands; and distributes bibles, 


d pi packets ply 

‘ Town and Penzance. Besdes the W, , other dangerous rocks, 
as Bucks, Rennel, and Leven Stones, lie in the course. Near Leven 
a floating light has lately been stationed by the Trinity House. 
has Bishop Rock, in the south-west part 


Islands are generally considered to have been the 
But it seems probable that the western 
of Cornwall must be included in the term Cassiterides, and 
the chief supply of tin was derived from it, for there are no traces 
islands sufficient to countenance the opinion that 
obtained from them. 
the time of the Romans, who used them occasionally as a 
banishment, there is no notice of the islands in history until 
ing of England, who the Danes 
their ancient importance these islands retain 
primeval monuments; but the early 


origin, 
The Scilly Islands 
duchy i in = oh original 
son of (12 
and the anoehen ina of them, 
3 but it was not until i 
beth that the islands attracted much notice. 
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on their return from Toulon, in 1707. 
DE. [Smrpx) 

SCIO. ree 

SCIOTA, RIVER. [Mrssisstrrr.] 
SCITUATE. [Ruope Istanp.] 
SCLAVONIA. [Stavonra.] 
SCONE. 


the ar with Saree conbags of, or 

@ propose here ly to recapitu- 
reference to the settlement of Scotland, 
in its history till its establishment as a 


first hear of the Scots as a people inhabiting Ireland, which 
century divided with the Hiberni, the previous 
over whom however they acquired so decided a superiority 
ve their name to the country, which was 
from the 5th to the 10th century. In the 
century a colony of Scots from the north of 
North Britain, and effected a settlement in the 
ire, to which they gave the name 
leader Riada. Here the Dalriadic 
i Britanniam incolunt,’ as they are called by Bede, 
which the rest of the 
ms ieee Wee and de formed the 
Picts, which, w governed by one was divi 
the Northern or bch Picts, and the Low- 

ern Picts—the Septen les and Australes Picti of 


Pictish king, Angus MacFergus, in 736, effected a conquest of 
; and a line of Pictish princes reigned there till 819, when 
friadic family recovered their ancestral dominions. ate 
: MacFergus, a descendant of Angus, in 789, 
i the superiority of the southern Picts, and, being followed | 


divided | as king of that part of Scotland, The autho? 


by a reign of 30 years, enabled Constantine to introduce the principle 
of succession by descent, and to make the monarchy hereditary in 
his family, instead of its being as formerly to some extent elective. 

In 843 the whole of North Britain was united under the tre of 
Kenneth MacAlpin, originally king of the Scots of Dalriada, but 
thenceforth styled king of the Picts. Throughout the 10th Meng 
North Britain, ruled as one kingdom by the successors of Kenn 
MacAlpin, was known by the name of Albania, undoubtedly the 
same with Albion, or Albin, which is the most ancient name attributed 
to the island, and that by which the Gael of Scotland distinguish it 
to this day. About the middle of this century however, we find the 
name Scotland to be applied to North Britain ; and from the 
commencement of the 11th century the people are designated the 
Scots simply, and not the Scots of Britain, or of Albania, by way of 
distinction from the main body of the nation, which had been till 
now considered as settled in Ireland. 

Scotland proper at this date comprised only that part of the island 
to the n of the Forth and Clyde. But the south of modern 
Scotland, in whole or in part, was also occasionally comprised under 
the same name. It may be divided into three districts :—1, Lodonia, 
comprehending the Lothians and other counties to the south, formed, 
from the middle of the 5th century, a part of the Anglo-Saxon king- 
dom of Bernicia, and the i appear to have been mainly Angles 
from that date. The Northumbrian king transferred it to the 
Picts, and it was surrendered by Edgar to the Scottish king 
Kenneth IV.,in 971. 2, Strathclyde, comprehending, besides Lanark, 
Renfrew, and the northern half of roa san at least the town and 
rock of Dumbarton, then called Aleluyd, which was its capital. This 
was a Cymric or Welsh ki and remained independent of the 
Scottish crown till the defeat of its last king, Dunwallon, by © 
Kenneth IIL, in 973. 3, Galloway, which comprised the modern 
counties of Kirkeudbright and Wigton, together with the southern 
portion of Ayrshire. Its history is very obscure; but it is spoken of 
as having been a Pictish country so early as the 6th century, and 
the English historians notice the Picts of Galloway as appearing in 
the Scottish array at the battle of the Standard, fought in 1138. The 
district of Cumbria, lying within what is now called England, was 
made over to Malcolm L, king of the Scots, by the Saxon king 
Edmond L, in 946, and being held as an English fief, constituted an 
appanage of the Scottish crown from that date down to the year 
1072. 

The Orkney and Western Islands had been taken possession of 
the Ni ians in the end of the 9th century. efcots the cartel 
Orkney, and Thorstein the Red, who claimed the sovereignty of the 
Western Isles, leaguing + made a descent upon the mainland 
in Scotland in 894, and, quickly overrunning the greater part of the 
districts of Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, and Moray, established there 
a Norwegian principality, which was maintained, though with much 
contention, till the expulsion of the Norwegians in 993. This expul- 
sion was effected by Malcolm, Maormor of Moray, who a few years 
after, by the defeat and death of Kenneth V., obtained possession of 
the throne under the title of Malcolm IL On his death a faction 
raised to the throne another Malcolm, the’son of Kenneth. This 
Malcolm MacKenneth, immediately after his accession, proceeded to 
ror Aematiny son Thorfinn of Caithness, with which he had 
been in by his maternal dfather ; and a long war followed 
between the Scottish king and the Norwegian earl, which terminated, 
in 1034, in the defeat and death of the former: events which were 
forthwith followed by the complete subjugation of Scotland, as far 
north as the Frith of Tay, by Thorfinn, whose kingdom thus founded 
lasted for 30 years. 

On the death of Malcolm MacKenneth, the part of the country 
that remained unsubdued acknowledged as his successor Duncan, son 
of his daughter Bethoc, whose father Crinan, commonly designated 
Abbot of Dunkeld, is believed to have been one of the chiefs of the 
Northern Picts. Duncan, in 1040, during a temporary absence of 
Thorfinn, marched upon the dominions of that prince, and made his 
way as far north as Moray ty Mpa 3 pat by th peo hc 

tt he was opposed, not e Norwegians, but e ic 
Pinabitente whe were commanded yy Macbeth, the Maormor of 
Moray, who, attacking Duncan near in, defeated and slew him, 
and assumed the title of King of Scotland. Macbeth in the south, 
and Thorfinn in the north, reigned till the year 1054, when Macbeth 
was attacked by a Saxon force, under Si ear! of Northumberland, 
which had been obtained from Edward the Confessor by Duncan’s 
eldest son Malcolm, who after his father’s death had taken refuge at 
the English court, This invasion terminated in the of 
Macbeth from the country south of the friths of Forth and Clyde, 
and the establishment of Im (surnamed Canmore, or Great Head), 
of Malcolm con- 
tinned to be confined to the Lothians till 1058, a second Saxon 
invasion drove Macbeth as far-north as Lumphanan in Aberdeenshire, 
where he was overtaken and slain in battle. Thorfinn held his ground 
till his death in 1064, and it was not till 1085 that the whole of Scot- 
os except perhaps Caithness) was brought under subjection to 


icolm. 
The reign of Malcolm Canmore terminated in 1093, and his death 
immediately gave rise to a new conflict between two opposite prin- 


SCOTTER. 


am 


SEBASTOPOL. 


of succession to the throne—the population of the Lowlands, 
now to a gieat extent Saxon, supporting the claim of Duncan, the son 
of Canmore; the Celtic tribes of the north asserting the right of 
Malcolm's brother, Donald Bane, in conformity with what is called the 
of tanistry, which, vem * by the — their —— 
country, Ireland, bab! now regulated the succession e 
seadeaity, both in ‘their fivet seat and since they had succeeded to 
the Pictish crown. In Teme, Snare his contest with Duncan, Donald 
Bano was assisted by Magnus ‘oot, king of Norway, to whom at 
this time belonged the Western Islands, This alliance enabled Donald 
in the firat instance to carry eve before him, and the establish- 
ment of his authority is said to have been immediately followed by 
the expulsion of all the Saxons who had settled in the Lowlands of 
Scotland during the late reign ; but after a few months Duncan came 
against him with a numerous army feom England, permission to raise 
which he bad probably obtained from William Rufus, and Donald was 
obliged to give way. It appears however that even Duncan was not 
able to protect the Saxon settlers who had thus returned with him ; 
he found it necessary to drive them all out of the country, a concession 
to the popular cry however by which he gained nothing, for as soon 
.as his subjects found him thus deprived of foreign protection they put 
him to death, and replaced his uncle on the throne. Two years after- 
wards another lish army, conducted by Edgar Atheling, again 
overpowered Donald, and set the crown on the head of Edgar, a 
brother of Duncan. That result finally decided the contest between 
the two principles of succession, and also the struggle for supremacy 
between Celtic and Saxon Scotland. , whose accession took 
lace in 1097, was succeeded by his brother Alexander I. and he by 
fis brother David I., whose reign extended to the year 1153. On the 
accession of Malcolm the Maiden, a child only in his 11th year, 
attempts were made by the Highlanders to maintain, in opposition to 
the feudal heir, the claim of William, a grandson of Malcolm Can- 
more’s eldest son Duncan; but this new pretender was wholly 
unsuccessful, 

It was not however till fully two centuries later that the rule of 
the king of the Scots was completely established over the whole of 
Scotland. The native chiefs ore for some time to have retained 

ion of those districts which had formed part of Thorfinn’s 
dom; the rest of the country, and the whole of it south of the 
fri acknowledged the king of Scotland. The Saxon inhabitants 
perfected their Saxon institutions; the country was divided into earl- 
doms, and sheriffs and county courts were established over the entire 
kingdom, except the extreme north. From the reign of Alexander's 
successor, David I., we are to date the introduction of Norman insti- 
tutions into Scotland. Of the great Highland chiefs, the earls of 
Moray continued to be the most formidable till the year 1161, when 
that ancient line was stripped of its power and its possessions.by 
Maleolm the Maiden, and the title it had enjoyed was transferred to 
the earls of Mar. From the cession of the Hebrides by the Norwegians 
in the year 1266, the most powerful family of the north came to be 
. that of the Macdonalds, the Celtic chiefs of these islands, who styled 
themselves Lords of the Isles; but their strength, which had been 
broken by the defeat of Donald, lord of the Isles, at the battle of 
Harlaw, fought in 1411, was destroyed by the effective measures taken 
to curb the Highland chiefs by eee I. From this epoch may be 
dated the complete reduction of Celtic Scotland under the sceptre 
of the Saxon king of the Lowlands. The lordship of the Isles was 
finally extinguished by the forfeiture of the last lord in 1493. 

SCOTTER. [Lincoxnsurre.] 

SCULCOATES, East Riding of Yorkshire, a suburb of Kingston- 
ag {How}, which has been made the seat of a Poor-Law 

nion, Sculeoates Poor-Law Union contains 18 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 45,004 acres, and a population in 1851 of 44,059. 

SCU’TARI, a town on the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, facing 
Constantinople, of which it may be considered as a suburb. It is 
built on the slope of a hill, and has eight fine mosques and magnifi- 
cent burying-grounds planted with cypresses. Many of the wealthier 
Turks of Constantinople choose to be buried at Scutari, from an old 
tradition that their race will one day be driven out of Europe. There 
are also fine country-houses and kiosks in the neighbourhood. The 
late sultan Mahmud built handsome barracks at Scutari for his 
— troops. One of the best views of Constantinople is from the 

just above Scutari. The pane is estimated at from 35,000 
to 60,000 inhabitants. The place is one of considerable traffic, being 
the sarees thoroughfare between the capital and the Asiatic provinces 
of the empire, The town occupies the site of the ancient Chrysopolis, 
Ite present name is a corruption of its Persian name Uskudar, which 
means ‘ courier,’ as the place has been from remote ages a post-station 
for Asiatic couriers, and a rendezvous for caravans and travellers pro- 
ceeding from Constantinople eastward. One of the greatest attractions 
of Scutari is the convent of the howling and dancing dervishes. The 
sultan Mahmud’s barracks were occupied by the British troops on 
their advance to the Crimea in 1854, and have since been converted 
into an hospital for the British army. 

SCUTARI (Skodré in Albanian, and Jskanderé in Turkish), a con- 
siderable town of Northern Albania, and the capital of a pashalik, is 
situated at the southern extremity of the Lake Zenta or Lake of Scutari, 
where the Boyana issues from it, and about 18 miles from the coast of 


the Adriatic. It is a fortified town, and has two castles, The) 
lation of Scutari is variously reckoned at from 16,000 to 40,000, more 
than one-half of whom are Catholics, Scutari has manufactures of arms 
and of woollen and cotton an arsenal, a large bazaar, . 
several mosques, and Catholic and Greek churches, The fishery on the 
lake constitutes a valuable branch of industry. The Lake of Scutari is — 
about 16 miles in length from north-west to south-east, and from 8 to 
5 miles in breadth, and it contains several small islands. The lake 
lies in the high land of Albania, and is surrounded by offsets of the 
chain of Mount Scardus; on the north it borders on Montenegro, — 

SOY'THTA aa'e nants original to f Europe, and) 

scy" was a name originally given toa of Europe, 
was for a long time restricted to that country. This Scythia, which 
described as a square of 4000 stadia by Herodotus (iy. 101), extending 
from the Ister to the Palus Mwotis, and from the sea (the Pontus) to the 
Melanchleni. There is considerable difficulty in determining the 
boundaries of the Scythia of Herodotus; but it may be said in general 
terms to have comprised the south-eastern part of Europe, 
the Carpathian peocnteion and the Tanais or peel H 
account of Herodotus the Scythians were an Asi perhaps a 
people, who were driven from their settlements to the north of 
Araxes by the Massagete, and after crossing that river descended into — 
Europe, and drove out the Cimmerians from the country, which was 
afterwards called Scythia. The date of their migration into pe 
may be determined with tolerable accuracy, if the irruption of the — 
Cimmerians into Lydia in the reign of Ardys (about 3.c, 640) was the — 
immediate consequence of their defeat by the Scythians. (Herod., i. 15.) _ 
The general and genuine name of the Scythians is said to have been 
Scoloti; the name of Scythe or Scythians was given to them by the ~ 
Greeks. (Herod., iv. 6.) , 

The only two important events in the history of Scythia mentioned — 
by Herodotus are, 1st, the invasion of Media by the Scythians in the — 
reign of Cyaxares (B.C. 635-595), and their conquest of Asia as far as 
the confines of Egypt, which they held for 28 years; and, , the 
invasion of Scythia by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in which the 
Persians were unsuccessful, F 

In subsequent times the Scythians lost all their power. The Gete 
conquered a great part of the west of their country, and the Sauromate 
pressed upon them from the east; the latter people eventually obtained 
possession of the greater part of Scythia, and gave their name to the 
whole country. [Sarmatra.] In the time of Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ iv. 25) 
the Scythians become extinct as a people: their was 
occupied by the Germans and Sarmatians, and the Scythian name was 
confined to the most remote and unknown tribes to the north. 

The name of Scythia began to be applied to the pe of 
Asia in the Macedonian period. When the Macedonians found on the 
Jaxartes nations resembling the Scythians, yb gave the name of | 
Scythia to this part of Asia, and thus an Asiatic Scythia was supposed 
lying to the east of the true one. : 

In the time of Ptolemy the name of Scythia was given to the country © 
between Asiatic Scythia and Serica or China: it was bounded on the 
south by India. Its limits to the north were undefined. It was 
divided into two parts by the Imaus, Hindu-Koosh, or Bolor-Tagh. 
The western part was called Scythia intra Imaum, and the eastern 
Scythia extra Imaum. 

SEAFORD. [Sussex.] 

SEAFORTH, [Lanoasutrz.] 

SEAHAM, a small sea-port in the county of Durham, is situated in 
54° 50’ N. lat., 1° 20’ W. long., distant 16 miles E.N.E, from Durham, 
and 290 miles from London by the Great Northern and North- 
Eastern railways. The population of the township in 1851 was 729, _ 
that of the ecclesiastical district of Seaham Harbour was 3538. The 
living of Seaham is a vicarage; that of St. John’s, Seaham Harbour, 
is a perpetual curacy, in the archdeaconry and diocese of Durham. 
The town has been very much improved of late chiefly in 
consequence of the well-directed efforts of its proprietor, the Marquis 
of Londonderry. Several public buildings have been erected, including 
a district church, a literary and scientific institute, and schools. Much 
coal is shipped from the quay. 

SEARRA, or CEARRA. 

SEATON, [CumBerLanp. 

SEATON CAREW. [Durnam.] 

SEATON SLUICE, or SEATON DELAVAL. [NorTHuMBERLAND,.] 

SEBASTOPOL, or SEVASTOPOL. In the article Cruma we 
have given an account of this town as it was. Recent events have 
raised it in interest, but must have greatly altered its appearance, and — 
our account would hardly apply to its present state, In bi 
1854, the bombardment of it was commenced by the allied French 
English; the defence has been certainly vigorous and skilful; the 
allied armies, particularly the English, suffered dreadfully from disease 
pair the winter, but in June, 1855, the assaults became more suc- 
cessful, and several of the Russian outworks were taken by the allied 
forces, We may add that the little promontory upon a part of which 
Sebastopol stands, is a spot of classical and historical interest, Here 
stood the temple of Diana, in which Iphigenia, the Lip seat of Aga- 
memmon, was a priestess; here also was the Eupatoria, founded by a 
general of Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, and the able opponent _ 
of the Romans; while Balaklava (. Chiave, the ‘beautiful quay’) 
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_ SEBSEWAR, or UBSEWAR. d (Pznsts.} 
_ SECCHIO. 
SECHEM. 


Le pean en 


ENNES.] 
9 |, West Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, and the 
seat of a Gilbert’s Poor-Law In ration, in the parish of Sedbergh, 
_ is situated in a sheltered and fertile vale, in 54° 20’ N. lat, 2° 30’ W. 
78 miles W.N.W. from York, and 263 miles N.N.W. from 


pene oS ones 

i Sedbergh Poor-Law Incorporation contains the three 
Sedbergh parish, with an area of 52,882 acres, and a 

im 1851 of 4574. 

the church there are in Sedberg places of worship belonging 

; ‘esleyan Methodists, Quakers, and Independents. The Free Gram- 
_ mar school was founded by Dr. Roger Lupton, provost of Eton. The 

endowment amounts to about 600/. a year; and there are 3 fellow- 

_ ships and 10 scholarships in St.John’s Co Cambridge, for students 

from this school. In 1854 the school had 90 acholars. There are also 

National and British schools, and several parochial charities. 

_ SEDGEFIELD, 


TTT see nen 


diocese of Durham. Sedgefield Poor-Law Union con- 
townships, with an area of 43,953 acres, and a 
ish church, dedicated to St, 


— in 1851 of 8501. The parish 
und, is one of the handsomest in this part 


them have two stories, 
them are whitewashed. Besides these buildings there 
Moorish mosques. The streets are narrow. Park estimated 
4 of inhabitants at about 30,000. The king of Bambarra 
resides at See Korro. At several places there are canoes belong- 


ing to the for conveying people over the river. carries on 
a considerable commerce. The surrounding country is well cultivated. 
(Bameanna; NicEr.} 

SEGORBE. [Vatencta.] 

SEGOVIA. [Castimta La Viesa. 


R. (CatarvNa.] 
e-ET-Loiee } 
Muncta. 


SEGURA. 

SEHNAH. [Perxsta. 
SELNE, the & river.in France, rises in the heights 
near the town of Chanceaux in the department of Céte 
’ flows north-west = Chatillon-sur-Seine, Bar-sur-Seine, 
wlun, Corbeil, Paris, Mantes, Elbauf, 
Meg = just below which it falls into the sea: its whole 
70 Its source is 1426 feet above the level of 
; at Troyes it is 381 feet above the same level ; at the junction 
Loing between Montereau and Melun, 184 feet; at Corbeil, 
feet; and at Rouen, 111 feet. Ita principal affluents on the right 
the order in which join, are the Aube, the Marne, the 
the eft bank the Yonne, the Loing, the 
The Seine and ite tributaries abound in fish; 
sole, the shad, the eel, the smelt, and 


between Marilly and Troyes, and locks 
0 at Nogent-sur-Seine, the river is navigable from its 
_ thouth to Troyes, a distance of 370 miles. Large river barges and 
} on the Lower Seine and as high as Paris; and 
sailed direct to Paris from Rio Janeiro without 
The tide ascends the Seine as far as Rouen, to which 
ing vessels of 300 tons and under ascend. The 
and its tributaries is facilitated by the canals 
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SEBENICO. SEINE. 474 
as the seat of the commerce of the Genoese, who for a time exercised | of Ouregq, St.-Denis, and St.-Martin, which connect the Oureq with the 
the whole Chersonesus. Seine at Paris and at St.-Denis, and by some short cuts} it is con- 


"| nected with that of the Saéne and Rhéne by the Canal-de-Bourgogne, 


which connects the Yonne, between Auxerre and Joigny, with the 
Sadne at St.-Jean-de-Losne; and with that of the Loire by the Loing 
Canal, which connects the Seine with the two canals of Orléans and 
Briare, of which the former joins the Loire just above Orléans, the 
latter at Briare. The canal of St.-Quentin and the Oise connects the 
Seine with the Schelde. The total navigation of the Seine and its 
tributaries is about 900 miles in length. 

The Seine has a generally slow current; and its sinuosities, espe- 
cially below Paris, are very great, and tend to render the navigation 
tedious. The lowest bridge over the river is at Rouen. The shifting 
sands at the mouth of the river, and the shoals in its bed, formerly 
impeded the ascent of larger vessels than from 250 to 300 tons. Re- 
cently great works have been constructed between Villequier and 
Quillebeuf, to confine the current in the estuary of the river to a 
narrower bed; thus a greater depth of water has been obtained, and 
the increased force of the stream has swept the passage clear of sands. 
The facilities afforded by this river for the supply of various articles 
for the markets at Paris are of + importance: corn, flour, wine, 
hay, wool, hemp, hides, fire-wood, timber for building, coal, sandstone, 
millstones, and iron are brought down from the districts above the 
capital; while corn, flour, wine, cider, butter, fish-oil, flax, hemp, wool, 
pitch, resin, drugs, colonial produce, and manufactured goods are 
carried up from — below the city. Between 4000 and 5000 sea- 
going ships, besides coasters, enter and leave the harbours of Rouen 
and Havre annually. 

The scenery in the upper part of the river is tame and monotonous; 
but from Paris to Rouen, and still more from Rouen to the sea, it 
presents a more interesting appearance. The Seine is not subject to 

t overflows. 

SEINE, the metropolitan department of France, is surrounded by 
the department of Seine-et-Oise. It lies between 48° 43’ and 48° 58’ 
N, lat., 2° $0’ and 2° 33’ E. long., and is nearly circular in form. Its 
greatest length is 18 miles, its breadth 16 miles ; its area is 184 square 
miles. The population in 1841 was 1,194,603; in 1851 it amounted 
to 1,422,065, giving 7728°61 to a square mile. Although the smallest 
of the French ents, it exceeds them all in amount and density 
of population. the area, 103°3 square miles are inclosed by the 
great bastioned wall lately erected around Paris. ued 

The surface of the department is tolerably level ; some heights, as 
those of Montmartre and Chaumont on the north side of Paris, rise to 
the height of 270 or 300 feet above the valley of the Seine. Mont- 
Valerien in the west of the department, the highest hill in the neigh- 
bourhood, is not more than 446 feet above the sea-level. The depart- 
ment is occupied by the tertiary formations inclosed within the chalk 
basin of Paris. These formations include limestone, gypsum, and marl. 
They yield excellent building-stone, of which there are immense quarries 
in the plain of Montrouge,and excellent plaster. Fine clays for porcelain 
and are raised at Sdvres and various other points of the depart- 
ment; also sand for glass-foundries, There are mineral waters at Auteuil 
and Passy; the latter, which are chalybeate, and valued for their astrin- 
gent and tonic qualities, are the only ones which are frequented. 

The department belongs altogether to the basin of the Seine. That 
river traverses it from south-east to north-east in a very winding 
course, The Marne enters the department on the east side, and has 
a winding course of fifteen miles before it joins the Seine. Both these 
rivers are navigable throughout. ‘The Oureq Canal enters the depart- 
ment on the north-east side, and runs about six miles to the basin of 
La-Villette, from which the canals of St.-Denis and St.-Martin com- 
municate with the Seine. The St.-Maur Canal shortens the navigation 
of the Marne, above Charenton, by avoiding ove of its longest reaches, 
All the great French railways cross the department —— on 
Paris, where they are connected by a cireular railroad. (France, 
vol. ii, col. 1077.) Fifteen imperial highways concentrate on the 
metropolis ; many of them, planted near the city with double rows 
of lofty trees, form noble avenues to Paris. The department is 
traversed also by 81 departmental and several communal roads, 

The department contains about 120,000 acres, a large portion of 
which is laid out in gardens for the growth of vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers for the supply of the capital. The quantity of corn produced 
in the ap are when its limited area is taken into account, is 
very far above the average of the departments in every species of grain 
which is cultivated in it; and in potatoes it exceeds the average of 
the departments, even without taking its limited area into the account. 
But little wine is made, and that little is bad. A great number of 
horses, asses, and dairy cows are kept. Montreuil, two or three miles 
east of Paris, is celebrated for its peaches; Grand-Charonne, close to 
Paris on the east, for its grapes; and Fontenay, four miles south-west 
of Paris, for its strawberries and roses, which latter are grown for the 

ecary and the perfumer, and give to the place its designation 

Fontenay-aux-Roses. Nanterre, in the north-west of the depart- 
ment, is also celebrated for the growth of roses. . Vitry-sur-Seine, on 
the left bank of the Seine, above Paris, is surrounded with nursery- 
grounds for rearing fruit-trees and ornamental trees. 

The park of Vincennes, east of Paris; the forest of Bondy, on the 


north-east ; and the Bois-de-Boulogne, on the west of the city, are 
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crossed by five drives in various directions, and afford agreeable and 
ore te Rome walks to the Parisians, The Bois-de-Boulogne espe- 
cially has been greatly embellished by the emperor Napoleon III. with 
fountains, jets-d’eau, &c. 

For the manufactures and commerce of the department the reader 

ferred to the article on Pants, ; f 

= The Qupictmnent is divided into 3 arrondissements, which, with their 
subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


s. | Population in 1851. | 


Ar nis, | Cant oO 

| ie 1 1,053,262 | 
x mbes 37 933,792 * | 
2. 8t.-Denis é 4 

} 9. Seemuz . «6 4 | 43 135,011 | 

\ 

| COE. . vrs 8 eal 1,422,065 


1. The first arrondissement is conterminous with the city of Panis. 
The largest suburbs of Paris, Batignolles, Belleville, Passy, La-Villette, 
&e., are technically in the second arrondissement. Me 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, St,-Denis, is the 
subject of a separate article. [Denn, St.)  Aubervilliers, formerly 
Notre-Dame-des-Verius, a short distance S.E. from St.-Denis, has a 
handsome church, and about 2500 inhabitants. It was the head- 
quarters of Henri IV., during the siege of Paris; and was the scene 
of some hard fighting in 1815. Auteuil, a pretty village of about 
4000 inhabitants, is situated on the eastern edge of the Bois-de-Boulogne 
on a hill above the right bank of the Seine, and within the great 
bastioned wall of Paris. Batignolles, a rapidly extending suburb 
adjoining Paris on the north-west, has a population of about 20,000. 
It stands on high ground part of the plateau of Mongeaux. elle- 
ville, the great resort of the working population of Paris on holidays, 
stands on high ground to the north-east of the city, and has a popu- 
lation of above 20,000. In this suburb are numerous schools and 
industrial establishments, and public gardens and wine-shops without 
number. Boulogne, on the western side of the Bois-de Boulogne and 
near the right bank of the Seine, has a handsome parish church, and 
about 6000 inhabitants. Ohapelle-St.-Denis, between Montmartre and 
La-Villete, and within the bastioned wall of Paris, is a large manu- 
facturing suburb, with about 16,000 inhabitants. Markets for the 
sale of milk-cows, pigs, calves, and fat cattle are held here. Charonne, 
a suburb of Paris, lies to the south-east of the cemetery of Pére-La- 
Chaise, and has about 5000 inhabitants. Clichy-la-Garenne, south-west 
of St.-Denis, on the right bank of tlie Seine, near the Versailles rail- 
way ; has several establishments for the manufacture of white-lead, 
sal-ammoniac, glue, catgut, printing and other paper, cardboard, 
small shot, lead-pipe," and sheet-lead, and about 4000 inhabitants. 
Courbevoie, on the left bank of the Seine, and on the Versailles rail- 
way, is a well built place with about 6000 inhabitants, Montmartre, 
immediately north of Paris, is built on a high hill of gypsum, has a 
church which dates from the 12th century, and a manufacturing popu- 
lation of about 7000. Nanterre, a small place of about 3000 inhabit- 
ants, and the birthplace of Sainte-Genevidve, is situated west of 
Courtevoie, on the railway to St-Germain. Newilly, about 5 miles 
8.W, from St.-Denis, stands on the Seine, which is here crossed by 
a beautiful stone bridge of five arches. The houses of the town 
are generally modern and well built. The population of the com- 
mune is about 10,000. The chiteau of Neuilly, the usual residence 
of the late king Louis Philippe, was destroyed during the revolution 
of 1848. Pantin, on the Oureq Canal, E. of La-Villette, stands in a 
plain, and comprises a number of well-built country-houses. There 
are manufactories for cotton and woollen yarn, in which steam-power 
is employed; gypsum is quarried, and there are lime-kilis, The 
chief trade is in corn, flour, wine, brandy, vinegar, and plaster of 
Paris. Population 2300, Passy, a fashionable suburb of Paris, 
above the right bank of the Seine, between Auteuil and Chaillot, has 
mineral springs, and 6800 inhabitants. Romainville, south-east of 
Pantin, has 5000 inhabitants. Swresnes, between the left bank of 
the Seine and Mont Valerien, is situated near the Versailles rail- 
way, and has a population of 2200. La- Villette, between the Ourcq 
Canal and Chapelle-St.-Denis, and near the north-eastern angle of 
the great bastioned wall of Paris, is a large suburb, with about 
12,000 inhabitants, who manufacture soap, paper, spirits, beer, 
chemicals, oil, sugar, &c. 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Sceaux, situated 
on a hill a few miles 8. of Paris, in 48° 46’ 39” N, lat., 2° 18’ E. long,, 
and has « tribunal of first instance and about 2000 inhabitants, 
Sceaux formerly had a noble mansion and park belonging to the 
Duke of Maine, and after him to the Duke of Penthidvre, During 
the Revolution it was sold, and demolished by the purchaser; and 
the extensive park, of more than 800 acres, broken up for agricultu- 
ral td son with the exception of the garden of the menugerie, 
which was purchased by some private individuals, and thrown open 
a8 @ pleasure-ground for the public, still remains, The town is 
pleasantly situated, and has a number of good houses, and a hand- 
some church. At some distance east of the town, and near the left 
bank of the Bidvre, the cattle-market of Sceaux is held. Arcueil, a 
village between Sceaux and Paris, has 2800 inhabitants, and an aque- 
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duct which supplies the fountains in the south. of Paris ‘with 
water. Bercy, of ux, and within the ioned wall of 


for the supply of Paris, and contains large sugar-refineries, vinegar- 
alia and tan-yards. Pourg li-bilias a well-built 
village, situated in a hollow about a mile E. from Seeaux, near the 
left bank of Bidvre, has 1500 inhabitants. Condorcet, who committed 
suicide here in 1794, is buried in the churchyard. Charenton-le-Pont, 
along the east banks of the Seine and Marne, has 3500 inhabitants, 
a lunatic asylum, and foundries for the manufacture of steam machi- 
nery. The bridge across the Marne connects Charenton with Maisons- 
‘Aiport, situated in the fork between the Seine and the Marne, and 
famous for its veterinary college. Choisy-le-Roi, a well-built 
of 3200 inhabitants, stands on the left bank of the Seine and on 
Orleans railway, about 5 miles 8. from Paris. Fontenay-auxc-Roses, a 
village N. of Sceaux, is famous for the culture of rose-trees, straw- 
berries, and other fruits: population about 1100. Fontenay-sous-Bois, 
at the north-east angle of the park of Vincennes, has a handsome 
chureh, and above 3200. inhabitants. Gentilly, an ancient village 
consisting of two parts, Petit-Gentilly and Grand-Gentilly, which are 
now separated by the great bastioned wall of Paris: population of 
the commune about 10,000. In Grand-Gentilly is the vast lunatic 
asylum (formerly prison) of Bicétre, which is outside the wall. 
Grenelle, a suburb of Paris on the left bank of the Seine, has a 
theatre, a handsome church, and about 4000 inhabitants. Jssy, S. of 
Grenelle, and outside the bastioned wall, has a population of 2700. 
Near it is Vanves, which is a station on the Versailles railway, and has 
2500 inhabitants. Jvry, near the left bank of the Seine, between 
Grand-Gentilly and Charenton, has a manufacturing population of 
6900. Montrewil-sous-Bois, is about a mile N.N.E. from Vincennes, 
on a fertile hill There is a mansion with a fine park, and there are 
a number of country-houses. Leather, porcelain, and beehives are 
manufactured. The gardens of this place are unrivalled in the 
department for the growth of peaches, strawberries, cherries, flowers, 
and vegetables of all kinds. Large gypsum quarries are worked; 
population, 5400. Montrouge, a southern suburb of Paris, has about 
8000 inhabitants. Vaugirard, W. of Montrouge, has a botanical 
garden, and about 13,000 inhabitants. It lies within the bastioned 
wall, and contiguous to the inner enceinte of Paris, Vincennes, on 
the northern edge of the Park of Vincennes, is about 2 miles E. from 
Paris, and has about 6000 inhabitants. It is a well-built town, 
castle of Vincennes is an ancient fortress ; the walls form a large and 
regular parallelogram surrounded with ditches and strengthened by 
eight square towers besides the donjon. The donjon, also square and 
very lofty, with towers at the angles, stands in the middle of. the 
west side of the fortress. The castle of Vincennes has un 2 
great alterations, and its ancient features have been intermi 
modern structures. The Sainte-Chapelle is a fine Gothie building 
commenced by Charles V., and restored after the return of the 
Bourbons. It contains the monument of the Duke d’Enghien, who 


was shot at Vincennes, in the ditch of the castle, by order of Napoleon, — 


This fortress is used as a military post, an artillery-school, an arsenal 
depét of artillery, and a state prison. The castle was saved from the 
allies in 1815, by the firmness of the governor, General Daumenil, 
who threatened, if reduced to extremity, to blow it up. Vitry, near 
the left bank of the Seine, and N. of Choisy-le-Roi, has numerous 
country-houses and nursery-grounds, and 2500 inhabitants. A little 
west of it is Villejuif, a pretty place situated on a hill, in which 
building-stone, millstone, and gypsum are quarried: population 1500. 

The department constitutes the diocese of the archbishop of Paris. 
It is in the jurisdiction of the High Court, and within the limits of 
the University-Academy of Paris; and in the first Military Division, 
of which the head-quarters are at Paris. It returns 9 members to 
the Legislative Chamber of the French empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pow VAn 1853 ; Annuaire 
du Commerce ; Official Papers.y . 

SEINE-ET-MARNE, a department of France, bounded N. by the 
department of the Oise, N.E. by that of Aisne, E. by those of Marne 
and Aube, §.E. by those of Yonne and Loiret, and W. by Seine-et- 
Oise. Its greatest length from north-north-east to south-south-west is 
74 miles; its greatest breadth 45 miles. The area is 2281°7 square 
miles. The population in 1841 was 333,311; in 1851 it amounted to 
345,076, giving 151'23 inhabitants to a square mile, or 23°35 below the 
average per square mile for the whole of France. The department is 
named from its two chief rivers, and formed out of portions of Brie 
and Gtitinais, divisions of Champagne and Ile-de-France. 

There are no mountains in the department, nor any hills of consi- 
derable elevation ; the highest are in the southern part. The surface 
is generally undulating. ‘The south-east part is occupied by the 
formations of the cretacequs group; the rest by the tertiary forma- 
tions of the Paris basin. Good building-stone is quarried at Chateau- 
Landon and Nemours, and sandstone fitted for pavement in the 
neighbourhood of Fontainebleau. The best millstones in Europe are 
dug at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, on the Marne, and good alabaster is 
quarried, Peat is dug in some parts; and sand, which is valuable for 
making flint-glass, is procured near Fontainebleau. There are mineral 
waters at Provins. 
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% is included in the basin of the Seine, which river 


Grand 
and eastern districts of the department are 


occupy about 256,000 acres, of which 40,000 acres are included in the 
The oak timber of this forest is very good, 


The industrial products comprise paper, ge L gemcmge printed 
giles cotton yr, later, windows &e. The glass factory of 
Bagneaux near Nemours turns out cylinders and globes of the 
and common glass. The commerce of the 


size, ert 
department is chiefly to agricultural produce, wool, cattle, 
The department is divided into five arrondissements, as follows :— 


Arrondissement Cant C Population in 1951. | 
1. Melun . 6 97 62,205 | 
3. Pontaineblean . 7 100 78,917 

Pe. 7 154 94,038 
4, Coulommiers 4 7 54,084 
S,Provins : 5 90 54,932 

fd... 29 527 345,076 | 


1. Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 
chief town is Metuy. Among the other towns, which are small, are 
Chawmes, near the Yares, a few miles N. by E. from Melun, popula- 
tion 1685; Brie-Comte-Robert, also near the Yares, population 2700; 
and Towrnan (population 1765), between the Yéres and the Marne, 
Brie-Comte-Robert derives its distinctive epithet from Robert, Count 
of Dreux, brother of Louis VIL, and lord of the town. Robert, son 
of this count, built the castle of Brie, of which the ruins remain. 
This castle was in the middle ages the object of frequent attack. 
There is an elegant church of Gothic architecture, which dates from 
the 13th century, and contains several remarkable tombs. There is 
also an hospital, almost as ancient as the church. The town is plea- 
santly situated, and has a considerable weekly market. There are 
brick-yards and tile-yards, tan-yards and curriers’ shops. Considerable 
trade is carried on in corn, quills, and Brie cheese. Brie-Comte- 
Robert was the capital of Brie-Frangaise, Tournan is a pleasant town, 
with two fine mansions and parks,.and several country-houses in the 
environs, 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is FonTAINEBLEAU, 
Among the other towns is Chdteaw-ZLandon, population 2236, 
situated on a hill above the Suzain, a feeder of the Loing, 17 miles S. 
from Fontainebleau. There are quarries in the neighbourhood of hard 
stone, susceptible of a polish like marble. The triumphal arch 
de I'Etoile in Paris is built of this stone. Spanish white is made in 
the town, and trade is carried on in corn and wine. The town is 
ancient ; Childebert founded here the abbey of St.-Sévérin, and Louis 
le Gros, 4.D. 1119, resided in a castle from which the town takes its 
name. The church of Notre-Dame, consecrated in 1548, contains 
some remarkable wood carving. Montercau, or Montereau-Fault-Yonne, 
population 4450, is on the site of the Roman Condate, It afterwards 
obtained the name of Monasteriolum, from a religious establishment 
which formed the nucleus of the modern town. Montereau has 
acquired historical celebrity from being the scene (a.D. 1419) of the 
assassination of Jean sans Peur, duke of Bo e or Burgundy. The 
town and a strong castle which had been built here, were taken, 
a.D. 1420, by 


are manufactured ; and trade is carried on in corn, flour, and firewood, 
for the supply of Paris. Moret, population 1672, 6 miles by rail 
from Fontainebleau, is by a dilapidated wall with three 
gates: there is one suburb. It has a ruined castle, which belonged to 
the great Sully, and a tolerably handsome Gothic church, at the dedi- 
cation of which St. Thomas-’d-Becket officiated. The streets are 
straight and clean, and the houses well built... There are several flour- 
mills and some tan-mills; and trade is carried on in horses, cattle, 
wine of middling quality, corn, flour, potatoes, wood, and paving- 
stones. The Loing Canal close by the town. Nemours, po) 
lation 3547, stands 9 miles 8. from Fontainebleau, in a pleasant 

on the river Loing, which is crossed by a fine bridge. It is 

and has four suburbs; the streets are well laid out, and the houses 
well built. The ancient castle of the dukes of Nemours is yet 
standing, flanked by four towers, and surrounded by a ditch. In front 
of the castle is a square of some extent, The banks of the Loing 
Canal, which passes near the town, and of the river, afford some 
pleasant walks. There is a bridge over the canal. The parish church, 
formerly the conventual church of the Augustinian friary of StJean, 
is a large and handsome building, with a fine steeple ; but it yields in 
antiquity to the church of St-Pierre in one of the suburbs, The 
hospital is attended, like most of the hospitals of France, by the 
Sisters of Charity. There are several tan-yards and hat manufactories, 
tan-mills, flour-mills, a brick and tile-yard, lime-kilns, marble-works, 
and a brewery. Vinegar is made, and trade is carried on in corn, 
flour, wine, cheese, wood, iron, coal, &c. There are two considerable 
weekly markets and five yearly fairs. There is a public library of 
10,000 volumes deposited in the castle. 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Meauz, which 
oceupies the site of the ancient Jatinwm, capital of the Meldi, whose 
name it afterwards took. It is situated in 48° 57’ 40" N. lat., 2°52’ 54" 
E. long., 25 miles by railroad E.N.E. from Paris, and has tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, ecclesiastical and communal 
and 8356 inhabitants in the commune. It is built on the Marne, and 
near the Canal. The town is well but irregularly built. The 
cathedral of St.-Etienne, founded in the 11th century, although un- 
completed, is considered a masterpiece. It consists of nave, transept, 
aisles, choir, and sanctuary. Only one of the towers of the fagade is 
finished. In the choir is a white marble monument of Bossuet, who 
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Round the 
near it, on the right bank of the Marne, is the castle of 

with towers, and commanding a beautiful prospect. 
hospital. The chief trade is in the excellent millstones 
uarried near the town, and which are deemed the best in 
t 1200 pairs of these millstones are exported yearly, 
them to England and America. Woolcombers’ cards, leather, 
-yarn, tiles, and pottery are manufactured; and boats are 
for the navigation of the river. There are lime- and plaster-kilns 
ursery-grounds near the town. Trade is carried on in corn, wood, 
charcoal for the supply of Paris; and in cattle, sheep, and wool. 
a hill above the town is the village of Jowarre, with a population of 
22. Lagny, population 2212, on the Marne, is pleasan y situated 
the left bank of the Marne, over which there is a bridge, amid vine- 
covered hills and pastures, 10 miles S.W. from Meaux, on the 
bourg railway. There are a handsome fountain, an hospital, 
and several flour-mills. Considerable trade is carried on in corn, flour, 
wood, hemp, cattle, and cheese. Dammartin, population about 1800, 
little town on the road from Paris to Soissons, 12 miles N.W, 
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a 
from stands on the slope of a hill which commands an exten- 
sive There are some pleasant shady walks, occupying the 
site of former castle of the counts of Dammartin. There is a 


gothic church, built by Antoine de Chab , lord of Dammartin 
and minister of Charles VII. He is buried in the choir. There is 
an hospital. Lace is made here, and trade is carried on in corn, wine, 
and cattle, Dammartin has a good corn-market and important sheep 
fairs. 


4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Coulommiers, an 
ill-built place, is situated in a pretty country, on the Grand-Morin, 
27 miles N.N.E. from Melun, and has 4151 inhabitants in the com- 
mune. It has a tribunal of first instance, flour- and tan-mills, tan- 
yards, and some commerce in corn, wool, hides, cattle, and cheese. 
Among the other towns are—JLa-Ferté-Gaucher, which is agreeably 
situated on the Grand Morin, 10 miles E. from Coulommiers, and has 
an hospital, tan-yards, a tan-mill, and manufactures of serge and paper. 
In the neighbourhood are tile-yards and lime-kilns: population 2100, 
Rebais, a small place north of Coulommiers, which was formerly famous 
for its Benedictine abbey, founded by St.-Ouen a.p. 634, and demolished 
at the time of the first French revolution: population, 1100. Rosoy, 
11] miles S. by W. from Coulommiers, is a walled town, with about 
1600 inhabitants. The walls are flanked with towers, and planted with 
fine trees. It has a parish church remarkable for the rich and delicate 
architecture of the interior, and an hospital. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town, Provins, is 29 miles 
E. from Melun, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a college, and 5958 inhabitents, It is a town of considerable antiquity. 
In the middle ages this was one of the principal manufacturing and 

towns in France; the chief manufactures were woollen-cloth 
and leather. Provins occupies an extensive area, part of which consists 
of gardens, vineyards, and fields, and is divided into two parts, the 
Upper Town on the west side, surrounded by walls, of which the 
greater part are standing; and the Lower Town, which is also sur- 
rounded by walls, except where it is contiguous to the Upper Town. 
Two small streams, the Vouzie and the Durtein (which unite to form 
a feeder of the Seine), pass through the town. The Upper Town has 
streets narrow and winding, and houses ill-built and decayed from 
= There are several remarkable ruins, among which are those of 

e old fort, the citadel, the old castle, the chapel of St.-Thibaut, 

of the counts of Brie-Champagn 


begun in the 12th century, but has never been completed. The Lower 
Town, which is well laid out and well built, contains two churches, a 
— hospital, and cavalry barracks, Besides these buildings Proyins 
civil and military hospital, a school of mutual instruction, a 
large corn-market, and several fountains. The manufactures are 
and linsey-woolsey, earthenware, and conserve of roses, The 
roses, from which the conserve is made, were brought from 
the East in the 13th re by Thibaut, count of Champagne, on his 
return from the crusade. There are chalybeate springs, which are well 
frequented in the season. Among the other towns, all of which are 
small, are Bray-sur-Seine, 11 miles 8. from Provins, on the left bank 
of the Seine, which is here crossed by a stone bridge of 22 arches; 
a 1800: and Nangis, a well-built market-town of 2200 in- 
4 miles W. from Provins, with a gothic church of solid 
architecture; and two towers, the remains of the ancient castle of the 
of Nangis: the park attached to the castle still remains. 
This department constitutes the diocese of Meaux. It is incladed 


head-quarters of which are in Paris. It returns three members to. 
Legislative Chamber of the French empire. 


EINE-ET-OISE, a department in France, bounded N. ¢ 
de ent of Oise, E. by Seine-et-Marne, S. by Loiret, W. by Eure- 
et-Loir, and N.W. by the d t of Eure. The department 


erage per 
iy eee department is formed out 
—— of the province of -France, and is named from its two 
chief rivers. 


The surface is undulating; the hills, which are of only moderate 
height, being of gentle slope, and admitting of cultivation to the 
summits, A narrow strip along the western border is occupied by the 
cretaceous formations, and the rest of the department by the 
pea ora of = chalk basin of Paris. aed — for 
ing, li phic stones, m, chalk, mar! ¥ , and 
edge are seine deikens eggs Ac Bains ; tho vdtley 
of Montmorenci, 12 or 13 miles north of Paris; and at Montlignon, 


smaller streams, the Yéres and the Epte flow into the Seine on 
right bank, and the Essonne and the Orge on the left : in the west 
the department is the Vesgre, a feeder of the Eure. The mip Canal 
crosses the east side of the department, from the department of Seine- 
et-Marne to that of Seine. The department is crossed by all the 

lines of railroad which conv: on Paris [FRANcE, vol ii., col. sor. 
and by the lines that connect the capital with Versailles, St.-Germain, 


and Corbeil, The de ent is traversed by the 26 great lines 
of high roads which to Paris from all of France; by 52 
departmental roads; and by a great number of communal roads, 


The bigs me occupy about 41,000 acres: the wine is of inferior 
quality. Market-gardening is a profitable occupation; the gardens 
and orchards occupy above 22,000 acres, FFilberts, walnuts, figs, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, strawberries, grapes, apples, pears, and 
other common fruits are grown abundantly and in great perfection. 
The apple and pear are cultivated in the north-west of depart- 
ment, where the vine does not thrive, for making cider and perry 
which form the common drink of the inhabitants. 

Poultry and fish are abundant; game has become rare. Bees are 
kept in some places. The streams and pools abound with fish, espe- 
cially the trout, eel, carp, pike, and perch; the’ tench, barbel, roach, 
gudgeon, and bleak are taken, the last for its scales, which are used in 
~ manufacture of imitation pearls. Leeches are obtained in some 
places. 

The department is divided into six arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


EE 


Arrondissements, Cantons. | Communes, | Population in 1851. 

1, Versailles . ° 10 114 149,846 

2, Mantes . oars 5 127 58,483 

8. Rambouillet . ° 6 119 67,509 

4, Corbeil . oo 4 93 60,638 

5. Pontoise ‘ 7 161 94,077 

6. Etampes . se 4 69 41,329 i 
Total . . 36 683 471,882 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
chief town is VersatLies, which is united to Paris by two railways, 
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ong the other towns are—Argentewil, on a hill above the Seine, | population 2100, is on a hill commanding the picturesque and beauti- 

12 miles N.N.E. from Versailles: population, 4377. St.-Germain-en- valley of Montmorenci. The streets are steep, but there are 
Laye. (Germarmy-en-Laye.} Meulan, a station on the Paris-Rouen 
railway, 19 miles N. by W. from Versailles: population, 2000. 


Poissy, a station on the Paris-Rouen railway, 10 miles N. from 
Versailles, on the left bank of the Seine, with a large cattle and sheep 
and 4000 inhabitants. Ruel, or Rueil, a pretty town, 5 miles 
N.N.E. from Versailles, with a population of 7284 in the commune, 
and a handsome church, which contains the tomb of the empress 
Josephine, whose residence, Malmaison, stands between the town and the 

St.-Cyr, a small place of 1800 inhabitants, 3 miles W. from Ver- 
eailles, and on the railway to Chartres, is famous for its special military 
school. [Crr, St.] “Sevres, built at the foot of a hill, above the left 

Seine, 5 miles E. from Versailles by railway, is celebrated 
porcelain manufactures: population about 5000. St.-Cloud. 
Sr. Meudon, on the high ground above Sévres, and a 
on the Paris-Versailles railway; population of the commune, 
3174. Besides the imperial palaces of St.-Cloud and Versailles, there 
are many chiteaux, parks and beautiful country residences in this 
arrondissement. At Marly, near Rueil, are the aqueduct and 
immense forcing machinery for raising the water that supplies the 

i water-works of the park of Versailles. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Mantes, which 
stands on the left bank of the Seine, 34 miles by railway W.N.W. 
from Paris, and has an ecclesiastical school, three hospitals, several 
tan-yards, breweries, and flour-mills, and a population of about 6000, 
i the suburb of Limay, on the right bank of the river. 
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about 700. The Seine opposite 
Rosny islands, in one of which is the. chiteau in 
which Sully was born, and to which he and Henri IV. retired after 
the battle of Ivry. At Rosny is the junction of the Cherbourg rail- 
way with the Paris-Rouen line: On the right bank of the Seine, below 
Rosny, are the ruins of the castle of Roche-Guyon, from which there 
are beautiful views of the valley of the Seine. 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Rambowillet, is 
situated on the railway to Chartres, 30 miles W. from Paris, 18 miles 
S.W. from Versailles, and has a tribunal of first instance and 3257 
inhabitants. It is a clean well-built town. In the palace of Ram- 
bouillet, which stands in a fine park and gardens laid out by Le Notre, 
Francis I. died in 1547. The Forest of Rambouillet is traversed in 
all directions by fine roads. Charles X., in his flight from Paris in 
1830, took refuge for a short space at Rambouillet. Among the other 
towns are 12 miles 8. by E. from Rambouillet, in the valley 

the and near the forest of Dourdan, population 2400: and 
M Amaury, an ancient place with only 1800 inhabitants, 

N. from Rambouillet, remarkable for the ruins of its ancient 
the seat of the ancestors and descendants of Simon de Mont- 
The ruins have been cleared of rubbish and planted with trees, 
shady promenades, Of the castle of Dourdan, which, 
with its domain, formerly belonged to the Bourbons, there remain the 
keep and eight other towers, united by a curtain flanked with bastions 
and girt by wide deep ditches. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Corbeil, is situated 
18 miles by railway S. from Paris, on the left bank of the Seine, at 
the mouth of the Essonne, and has a corn-market, large flour-mills, 
and manufactures of Cashmere shawls, cotton stuffs, pottery, &c. : 

of the commune, 4645, A bridge across the Seine conn 

town with Corbiel-Vieux, on the right bank. Among the other 
oorew of note are Arpajon, formerly called Chdtres, a pretty town of 
inhabitants, surrounded — rey deep 10 miles W. from 
Corbeil: Esonnes, one mile ae beil, population 3600 : 
Longjumeau, a pretty village on the Orléans road, population 2000 : 
and Mont Héry, an ancient well-built walled village, between Longju- 
meau and Chi tion 1700. There was formerly a very 
castle as Mees Héry, of which the keep, 108 feet high, still 
Louis XL. was defeated by Charles of Burgundy in a bloody 

battle fought near Mont-l'Héry in 1465. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town Pontoise ia situated 
on the right bank of the Oise, 18 miles from Paris by the railway to 
Amiens, and has 5370 inhabitants in the commune. It is a well-built 
old town, with narrow streets, and remains of an old castle, and 
inclosing walls. The town, which is named from the ‘ bridge over the 
Oize,’ bas a tribunal of first instance, a college, a public library, an 
agricultural society, a theatre, a school of mutual instruction, and 
several private schools. Steel ornaments, clocks and watches, mineral 
acids and other chemical preparations, starch, cotton-yarn, and leather 
ufactured ; and trade is carried on in corn and flour for the 
supply of Paris, gypsum, and cattle. There is a great number of 
corn-mills on the Oise, or on the Viosne, a small stream which here 
joins the Oise. Among the other towns are Beaumont, on a high hill 
above the Oise, 12 miles N.E. from Pontoise, population 2000 : Gonease, 
pre aged Philippe Auguste, in a rich wheat district, in the 
east of department, population 2000: Jsle-Adam, a station on the 
Paris-Amiens railroad, 7 miles N.E. from Pontoise, population 1700 : 
and Montmorenci, or Enghien, 10 miles by railway S.E. from Pontoise, 
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some good houses. The market-place is large but irregular, with a 
market-house in the middle. The parish church is a gothic building 
of the 16th century. Near the town is the Hermitage, a small house, 
celebrated as the retreat of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and of the 
musical composer Grétry, who died here in 1813, and is buried in a 
tomb in the garden. In the valley near the Lake of Montmorenci, or 
pond of St.-Gratien, are mineral springs and baths. 

6. In the sixth arrondissemént the chief town is Erampes. Milly, 
E. of Etampes, on the south-eastern border of the department, has a 
good corn-market, and above 2000 inhabitants. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Versailles, and is under 
the jurisdiction of the High Court, and within the limits of the 
University-Academy of Paris. It is in the Ist Military Division, of 
which Paris is head-quarters. It sends 4 members to the Legislative 
Chamber of the French empire. 

(Dictionnaire dela France; Annuaire pour 7An 1853 ; Annuaire 
du Commerce ; Official Papers.) 

SEINE-INFERIEURE, a department of France, is bounded N. 
and N.W. by the British Channel; S.W. by the department of Cal- 
vados, from which it is separated by the Seine; S. by the department 
of Eure, from which also it is in some places separated by the Seine ; 
S.E. by the department of Oise; and N.E. by thatof Somme. It lies 
between 49° 17’ and 50° 4’ N. lat; 0° 5’and1°45’E. long. Its greatest 
length is 76 miles; its greatest breadth from north to south is about 
45 miles. The area is 2332°7 square miles. The population in 1841 
was 737,206 ; in 1851 it amounted to 762,039, giving 326°676 to the 
square mile, or 152092 above the average per square mile for the whole 
of Franée. The department is formed out of several districts of Nor- 
mandie, and named from its comprising a portion of the basin of the 
Lower Seine. 

The department is almost entirely included in the district occupied 
by the cret: formati The coast has a rounded outline, pre- 
senting no remarkable headland except Cape la-Have; it is lined 
nearly throughout by chalk cliffs, broken at intervals by the openings 
through which the rivers fall into the sea: the only harbours along the 
coast are formed by these openings. The cliffs vary in height from 
150 to 700 feet, which elevation they attain near Fécamp. None of the 
hills are very lofty : the principal are a remote branch from the Arden- 
nes, which cross the department from the east side to Cape la-Héve, 
which forms their termination, and separate the waters which flow into 
the Seine from those which flow into the English Channel ; they consist 
of chalk. Marl abounds in several places, and sand, which is used 
in the manufacture of glass. Brick-clay, pipe-clay, and clay suited for 
sugar-refiners, for making crucibles, earthenware, and fine porcelain, are 
procured; limestone and sandstone are also obtained, and there is 
marble of various kinds, but in small quantity. A small quantity of 
peat is obtained, and iron-stone is said to have been formerly procured 
near Forges-les-Eaux, on the east side of the department, between 
Neufchitel and Gournay. There are mineral waters at Forges-les-Eaux, 
Aumale, Gournay, and Rouen. 

The department, south of the range of hills mentioned above, belongs 
to the basin of the Seine, which first touches the department on the 
south side, and has the remainder of its winding course (97 miles by 
the river, and only 48 miles in a direct course) navigable throughout, 
upon or within the boundary of the department. The principal 
feeders of the Seine are the Epte and the Andelle, of which two only 
the sources and the upper part of their course belong to this depart- 
ment, the Cailly, the Austreberte, the Bolbec, and the Lézarde, all 
small streams which fall in on the right bank. Of the streams which 
flow into the Channel the principal are, proceeding from east to west, 
the Bresle, which bounds the department on the east side, the Yéres, 
the Arques, which receives the Béthune and the Eaulne, the Seye, or 
Scie, the Saanne, and the Durdan. The length of the Bresle, which is 
the most considerable of them, may be estimated at 35 miles. 

The department is traversed by the railroad from Paris to Rouen, 
where there are lines to Hfvre and Dieppe. A new line has been 
recently authorised from Rouen to Bernay, where it joins the Paris- 
Cherbourg line. Common roadway accommodation is afforded by 
13 state roads, 28 departmental roads, and a great number of com- 
munal roads, 

The climate is moist, especially along the coast and on the eastern 
side of the department. The soil is varied, but generally fertile. 
Two-thirds of the Dee ranger are under the plough. Agriculture 
is on the whole flo ing. The mode of cultivation in the penin- 
sula of Caux, formed by the Seine and the English Channel, which 
constitutes the arrondissement of Havre, is much like that of French 
Flanders, The farmer is distinguished by his neatness, by the 
comfortable furniture of his house, the plantations of oaks, elms, 
beeches, and pines round his homestead, and the neatness and produc- 
tiveness of his garden, inclosed by a quickset hedge. The rotation of 
crops is usually triennial, and the fallow of the third year has been 

nerally superseded by a crop of trefoil, flax, peas, vetches, rape, &c. 

be manures employed are dung, marl, and gypsum. Thrashing- 
machines have been introduced. 

The produce of the department in corn is very considerable. In 
wheat it considerably exceeds the average produce of the departeaegie 
- 1 
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France; in barley, oats, maslin, and in potatoes, the produce 
Oy short of the average. Fe beans, vetohes, lentils, turnips, rape, 
cole, herap, and flax are cultivated. The principal corn districts are 
the centre of the department. The eastern side has a greater pro- 
of pasture; the cultivation of the oleaginous seeds, rape, cole, 
yet sara the coast, and the banks of the Seine are altogether 
less prodactive than the other parts, although of much 
picturesque beauty, The corn produce does not suffice for the large 
lation of the department. 

meadows and grass-lands occupy about 70,000 acres, and the 
heaths and open pastures about 45,000 acres. The grass-lands are 
chiefly in the valleys and along the banks of the rivers, The number 
of horses is very great; they are the only animals employed in agri- 
culture, They are good for draught and other labour. Horned cattle 
also are very numerous, but of inferior breed to those of the depart- 
ments of Calvados and of La-Manche. The number of sheep is consider- 
able. The native sheep have been replaced by mixed breeds, which 
ive a tolerably fine wool. But as may be expected the fleece is of 
& consideration with sheep-farmers than the carcass, where the 
population is so dense, The sheep-pasture on the downs along the 
coast, especially in the neighbourhood of Dieppe, supply excellent 
mutton. Goats are not common, but those of Tibet have been tried 
with success. Swine and poultry are abundant; the pullets of the 
district of Caux and the ducks of Rouen are in high repute. The 
Seine abounds in salmon, sturgeon, soles, eels, &c. Large flats of 
barks, between 30 and 90 tons, with crews of from 15 to 30 in number, 

are employed in the mackerel, oyster, and herring fisheries. ‘ 

There are no vineyards in the department, but the quantity of 
orchard and garden ground is 150,000acres. The apple and pear are 
the fruits chiefly cultivated ; the cider and perry made from tHese con- 
stitute the principal drink of the common people. Walnuts are grown 
in the east of the department. 

The woodlands occupy about 170,000 acres. There are few exten- 
sive woods, but innumerable small plantations round the farm-houses 
and in the hedge-rows, which serve to supply the wants of the farmer. 
Turf is the fuel used by many, but pit-coal is largely imported by 
manufacturers and others. The oak, the beech, and the hornbeam are 
the trees chiefly grown; but the ash, the elm, the birch, the fir, the 
aspen, the maple, the chestnut, the wild cherry, and the lime-tree are 
also common. 

The department is distinguished for its numerous and valuable 
industrial products, comprising all articles of cotton manufactures, 
broadcloths, flannel-serge, linen, and mixed cloths, lace, watch and 
clock movements, pottery, window-glass, bricks, sugar, silks, chemical 
products, leather, &c. There are numerous and extensive bleach- 

cotton printing-works, metal-foundries, steam machine-mills, 
and shipbuilding-yards. Rouen is the great centre of the cotton 
manufacture, the different processes of which are carried on in exten- 
sive factories worked by steam-machinery ; hand-loom weaving is also 
carried on in almost every hamlet and house. The linen of Fécamp is 
in high repute. The commerce with the interior of France and with 
foreign countries is very extensive and important. [Rovmn; Havre; 
Drmrre. 

The iat is divided into five arrondissements, as follows :— 
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Arrondiss | Ca Communes. | Population in 1851, 
1. Rouen . . . 15 156 258,229 
2. Dieppe . | 8 168 113,357 
3, Le-Havre see 9 122 166,261 
4. Neufehatel . 8 144 84,204 
5. Yvetot . : . 10 169 139,988 
Total . | 50. | 759 762,039 


1. In the first arrondissement are—Roven. Caudebec-les-Elbauf, 
12 miles S. from Rouen: population, 6000. Darnetal, 2} miles E. from 
Rouen : mlation, 6000. (Evsaur.] Barentin, population 2500, 
and Pavilly, population 2700, both N.W. of Rouen, in the Austreberte, 
Pavilly has manufactures of soft-soap, linen, paper, and cotton-yarn; 
andthe townsmen carry on trade in grain, linen, flax, and cattle and 

ultry, There are several large villages: as Deville, population 4100; 

Grommes, population 3000; and Malaunay, all on the Cailly; St. 
Martin du Vivier and others near Rouen, the inhabitants of which are 
a in the cotton manufacture, of which Rouen is the centre. 

n the second arrondissement are—Dierre; Ev; and Tréport, a 
small sea-port, with a tide-harbour, connected by a canal with Eu, 
from which it is about two miles distant. The town thas about 
3100 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in the fisheries and the coasting 
trade. Vessels of 800 tons can enter Tréport. There are wet docks 
and baths in the town. Tréport, Eu, and some adjoining hamlets 
have been recently incorporated, so as to form one town, to be called 
Tréport, the total population of which is above 10,000. 

8. In the third arrondissement are—Haver. Bolbec, a well-built 
manufacturing town, 18 miles by railroad N.E. from Havre, is situated 


on the slo and at the foot of a hill above the river Bolbec, and has 
10,000 itants, who manufacture cotton and woollen stuffs of 
various kinds, and leather, and trade in corn, horses, and cattle, 


Etretat, a coast village and bathing-place, situated in a hollow between 
the cliffs, about 12 miles from Havre, has a handsome church and 
about 1800 inhabitants, engaged chiefly in the oyster and herring 
fisheries. The oysters of Rtrotat are in high repute; they are brought. 
from the Bay of Cancale, and fed in what is called ati oyster-park, 
out in the rock, and flooded by a mixture of fresh and salt water. 
A ruined chapel near the sea is supposed to date from the 8th century. 
The roadstead of Etretat is deep, well sheltered from all winds that 
blow from west to north-west through south, and has a good bottom, 
It has been more than once in contemplation to form a great naval 
harbour here. Jécamp, situated in a long narrow valley screened by 
steep cliffs several hundred feet high, at the mouth of the river 
Fécamp, is a sea-port town, 22 miles N.N.E. fom Hayre, and has 
10,000 inhabitants. The harbour, formed by Fag is frequented 
by fishing-craft, Baltic timber-vessels, and colliers. The principal 
structure is the handsome church of Notre-Dame, which dates from 
the 13th century. a ae has a — of mir ge mr of 
hydrography, cotton-mills, sugar-refineries, tan-y ip-buildi 
ane, &e, Vessels are fitted out for the herring, cod, and ciel 
fisheries, There is also an active coasting trade. Hanjleur, a small 
village of about 1700 inhabitants, near the mouth of the Lézarde, on 
the right bank of the Seine, was in the middle ages an important. 
harbour and fortress, enriched by industry and commerce, In its 
prosperity Harfleur was attacked, and, after a vigorous defence, taken 
by the English under Henry V. (1415), who expelled the inhabitants . 
and re-peopled the town with English. It was gallantly retaken 
(1433) by the suruounding peasantry; taken again by the English in 
1440; and finally wrested from them about ten years afterwards by 
Charles VII. of France. The former harbour is now dry, and above a 
mile of unhealthy marsh separates the town from the Seine; 
small boats come up the Lézarde to the town when the tide is in. 
There is a.beautiful gothic church, the elegant tower of which is 
crowned by pinnacles at the angles, and by an octagonal spire con- 
nected with the pinnacles by flying buttresses. This church was 
built by the English as a memorial of the victory of Agincourt. 
Lillebonne, situated at the foot of a hill in a wooded valley watered 
by the Bolbec, 19 miles E. from Havre, was the Juliobona of the 
Romans, the chief town of the Caleti. Five Roman roads met here, 
A great number of Roman antiquities have been found at Lillebonne, 
and new researches are continually increasing the number; — 
” The 


the most important are the remains of a theatre, an 
several tombs, besides medals, statues, and other antiquities. — 
dukes of Normandie had a castle here, the ruins of which are etme 
of notice from their extent. An old circular tower, probably the 
keep, is said to have been built by William the Conqueror ; its wall is 
full 10 feet thick, The town has 5100 inhabitants, who manufacture 
cotton-yarn, calico, and leather, and trade in cloth, groceries, hard- 
ware, and cattle. There are two yearly fairs, The valley of the 
Bolbec, between Lillebonne and the town of Bolbec, is studded with 
cotton-factories and tan-yards, Monvivilliers, in the valley of the 
Lézarde, 6 miles N.N.E. from Havre, with above 4000 inhabitants, 
had in the middle ages‘a wealthy abbey, of which the church remains, 
The tower is of Norman architecture of the 11th century; the rest 
of the building is of various dates, but handsome as a whole. The 
town is neat and beautifully situated. There are, besides the above- 
mentioned church, a Calvinist chapel. The townsmen, who were 
eminent in the 14th century for the manufacture of woollen cloth, 
carry on the same manufacture now, and they also make lace, cotton- 
yarn, leather, and paper. There are linen bleach-grounds and a 
pe presen 

4. In the fourth arrondissement are—Neufchatel, population 3486 in 
the whole commune, distinguished as Neufchatel-en-bry, is on the 
slope of a hill near the right bank of the Bethune, in a hilly and 
woodland country affording good pasturage, 26 miles N.E. from 
Rouen, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, and manu- 
factures of woollen cloth, hosiery, leather, beer, and glass. The town 
is not well built ; it has an hospital anda prison, It was 
capital of the district of Bray, and was repeatedly taken by the 
English or by the contending parties in the civil strifes of France, 
There was a castle built by Henry I. of England, which gave name 
to the town. Previously it had been a mere village named Drien 
Court. Trade is carried on in flour, butter, and in the little cream- 
cheeses of the district, called Neufchitel cheeses. Awméle, popula- 
tion 1798, on the Bréle, 12 miles E. from Neufchatel, on the Be of 
a hill above the Bréle. It is famous for the battle between the 
forces of the League, under the Duke of Parma, and the army of 
Henri IV., who was wounded in the action, and had a narrow 
for his life, Foryes-les-Eauz, population 1700, on a hill near 
forest of Bray, 12 miles 8. by E. from Neufchitel, has mineral springs. 
Crucible earth of the best kind is found here. Gowrnay, population 
3200, 24 miles 8,E. from Neufchitel, is situated on the Epte, and has 
a tribunal of commerce, a good butter market, and manufactures of 
linen, leather, porcelain, and glass, It is thought to have originated 
prior to the settlement of the Normans. syeroee ee existence of the 
duchy of Normandie, it was of importance asa frontier town towards 
the domains of the French king. It is a small clean well-built town, 
surrounded with a pleasant boulevard. The church of St.-Hildevert 
was built between the end of the 11th and the 13th centuries, and the 
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church. St-Saens, on the Arque, 9 miles N.W. from Neuf- 
Naor ent 2500, has manufactures of linen, glass, leather of 
: and glue; there are twelve yearly fairs; trade is carried 
on in corn, wood, cattle, and hides. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town, Fvetot, is situated in a 
miles by railway N.W. from Rouen, and has tribunals 
a Wa peaiaa eee heer ar 10,000 ese =~ 
principal street is nearly 24 miles long, and wi 
with slates. It was formerly a place of 
Yvetot are styled in old chronicles, 
Normandie ifies them with this 
factories, and a considerable trade 


produce. Allowville, about 4 miles 
of 1300 
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‘vetot, on the right bank of the Seine, has a population 
of 2700. It was formerly the capital of Caux, and whs often taken by 
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4 also Segestan, ia a oe, or rather a country. 
i D puaen Wome OF MAG Siicteet’ of Tren, aod tovtoocl 
within the boundaries of the kingdom of Taken in the 

m. which is sometimes ven to it, Seistan compre- 

tries between 30° and 30’ N. lat., 61° and 65° E. 

considerably exceeds 36,000 square 


awn extensive mountain- known to 
I nets ne Senne of Yiseesmlens, ied by modern 
eograph Mountains of Hazaureh and from the name 
of t which occupy the most elevated it. On the east 
Kandahar, which may be consi as the eastern pro- 
Seistan, though it constitutes a different political 
excluded from this notice. On the south is the Desert 
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of Beloochistan. [BrtoocuistaN.] The western boundary is formed 
by a chain of lofty hills, which appears to extend across the table- 
land of Iran nearly south and north. 

Surface.—The Plain of Seistan, with the adjacent v: and the 
Plain of Kandahar and its dependencies, constitute a basin. 
No water which descends on it ever reaches the sea. The southern 
part of the plain is a desert, large tracts of which are level and with- 
out vegetation. In a few places the soil is impregnated with salt. 
The country is inhabited by some tribes of Beloochees, who wander 
about with their herds, 

The country on the north of the Helmund slopes to the south, not 

, but in a series of terraces, The basin of the Lake of 
Seistan is the lowest terrace, in which consequently all the waters 
that descend into the plain and the surrounding mountains are col- 
lected. The whole of this tract approaches to the nature of a desert. 
The surface consists of a hard earth, mixed with rocks and 
low hills: the soil, except in the bottoms of the rivers, is of a very 
indifferent guts: These plains supply herbage and water during 
great part of the year to the numerous herds of camels and sheep of 
some tribes of the Déoranees, There are permanent villages among 
the cultivated lands, but by fat the greater part of the inhabitants 
are scattered over the face of the country in tents. As the mountains 
of Hazaureh are covered with snow for several months, they give 
origin to many rivers, which in the season when the snow melts 
become deep and rapid streams, and run southward either to the 
Helmund, or fall into the Lake of Seistan. The water of these rivers 
is used to irrigate the bottoms of the river valleys, and thus a portion 
of this region is fitted for cultivation, and produces abundant ero 

The of Seistan is called by the natives Hamoon, a name 
pan, a va ag covered by a sheet of water. It bears also the 

istinctive name of the Lake of Koh-i-Khwajeh, from a hill which is 
surrounded by the lake, and which is not far from its eastern banks. 
It is the Aria Palus of the ancients, to which another name it bears, 
Zarah, has some resemblance. The lake extends (between 61° and 
62° E. long., and 31° and 32° N. lat.) about 70 miles from south-south- 
west to north-north-east, and has an average breadth of 18 miles, 
except towards its northern extremity, where it widens to more than 
30 miles. In these wider parts of the lake there formerly existed a 
separate lake, called Dik-i-Teer, which was divided from the Hamoon 
by an isthmus of moderate width, but not many years ago the Hel- 
mund GS ercinn a8 Seniel we eeeeee re ee 
great lake, it sent them to the Dék-i-Teer, and the isthmus was carried 
away by the waters, so that the two lakes are now only one. The 
anus aa a large sheet of water yee ey sn etl vombe 2 ne 
i its depth averaging about 4 an @ very mi 
bottom. Along its northern banks the water is not so deep, and the 
reeds are not in patches, but cover the whole surface, Here and there 
patches of blue water appear between the reeds, but it is only towards 
the south-west that there is a large sheet of water clear of rushes and 
reeds. The water of the Hamoon, although salt, is generally used. 

The level country which surrounds the Hamoon may be called the 
Plain of Seistan Pro On the west it extends to no great distance 
from the banks of the lake, and seems to ‘be sterile, On the north 
and east it stretches to the distance of 20 or 30 miles, and to the 
south-east and south 50 miles and more. It is entirely composed of 
flats, with the exception of one hill, and in its whole extent not a 
stone is found, ee a few rounded pebbles in the beds of the rivers. 
The soil is either the light earth of the desert, or the still lighter 
alluvial deposit of the rivers. Ruins of ancient towns are traceable 
in several parts, 

Rivers.—All the rivers which originate on the southern and western 
slope of the mountains that surround the Plain of Seistan on the north 
and east, fall into the Hamoon. They partake of the nature of moun- 
tain torrents, at one time of the year rushing down with great viol- 
ence, almost black with mud, and at others being either quite dry, or 
flowing in a clear, languid, and shallow stream. The of these 
rivers are the Helmund, the Khash-rood, the Furrah-rood, and the 
Adrascund. The Helmund is noticed in the article ArGHANISTAN 
(vol. i. col. 89). When about 15 miles from the lake it divides into 
several arms near Khwajeh Ahmed. The Helmund, in the dry season, 
is never without a plentiful supply of water; during the swell it 
comes down with astonishing rapidity, and is said to be equal in size 
to the Jumna. Its course probably exceeds 400 miles. e Khash- 
rood falls intothe Dik-i-Teer at no great distance from the new mouth 
of the Helmund. This river rises in the lower declivity of the moun- 
tains of Hazaureh, and flows within their range south-east. It enters 
the plain near Dilaram, and then runs south-west to its embouchure. 
The course of the Khash-rood exceeds 100 miles, but in summer it is 
nearly dry. The Furrah-rood, which falls into the north-eastern extre- 
mity of the old Hamoon, rises likewise in the lower declivities of the 
mountains of Hazaureh, towards the western extremity of the moun- 
tain region, and its course is mostly to the south-west and south. It 
enters the lake about 20 miles south of Laush. Its course exceeds 
100 miles. This river is nearly dry for the greater part of the , 
‘water is however confined in many places by bunds or natural hollows, 
and is always to be found by digging a few feet into the bed, which 
is the case with most of the rivers of this part of Asia, During the 
apring it is a broad and rapid river. The Adrascund, or Herv-rud, 
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falls into the Hamoon, about 12 miles west of the Furrah-rood, and 
is about the same size. This river waters tho Plain of Herat, through 
which it rans from east to west, rising a considerable distance east 
town, It afterwards turns to the south-east, and crosses the 
from Kandahar to Herat, about 50 miles south of the latter. 
flowing east by south through the Plain of Subzawer it sweeps 

the west, but gradually turns to the south, in which direction 

it enters the Hamoon. The Thrakim-Tooi drains a part of the country 
the Khash-rood and the Furrah-rood, and terminates in a 


Vale of the Helmund contains a fertile strip of ground, called 
Gurmair, or hot vee of about two miles average width. It 
the bank of the river, and is a rich tract, well culti- 
of orchards, in which the mul -tree is very 
The vales of the Khash-rood and -rood contain 
inhabited places. Their vales are traversed by the wild 
hordes of the Beloochees. The Vale of the Adrascund is only to a small 
extent capable of cultivation. F 
Climate.—Our information respecting the climate of Seistan is very 
seanty. The heat in summer is oppressive. For nearly half the year 
a strong steady wind blows from the snowy mountains which lie to 
the north. This wind is confined to a breadth of about 80 miles, 
between the range of hills west of the Hamoon and the town of Khash. 
the prevalence of this wind the days are very hot, but the 
ts are generally cold. It affects the eyes of the inhabitants, parti- 
ly by the dust which it raises, and which is mixed with particles 
of salt. During the three months of the winter the weather is very 
and similar to that in the north-west part of Hindustan, 
rarely falls in Seistan. The climate however is generally 
unfavourable to human life, which is mainly to be attributed to the 
immense quantity of stagnant water, especially in the vicinity of the 
Hamoon. 


Productions.—Wheat, rice, and some coarser grains, are cultivated. 


There is hardly a horse in the country. The mortality which 
among them is generally attributed to the irritation produced 
the flies, with which the country swarms at certain seasons. The 
few horses which are kept for state are tended with the greatest care 
in dark stables, from which they only come out on important occa- 
sions, except during the winter. Camels are numerous in the Gurmsir, 
and in the desert to the south-east of Seistan proper. Sheep and goats 
constitute the pe wealth of the pastoral tribes which inhabit 
the deserts. The sheep are of the broad-tailed kind. Mules and asses 
are numerous, and thrive well. The cattle are of good size, and much 
valued in the neighbouring countries. The more common wild 
animals are wolves, jackals, hyenas, porcupines, hedgehogs, and 
The skins of the otters are exported to Bokhara. The 
marshy and rocky parts of the Hamoon shelter innumerable wild 
re. oy ae are very destructive to the fields, They are hunted with 
dogs, which are large, strong, bold animals. Wild asses and 
deer abound in the desert which lies between the Hamoon and the 
hills west of it. In these hills leopards are met with, and in the 
desert north of the Helmund there are antelopes.  Water-fowl in 
incredible numbers appear during the time of the inundation. Geese, 
ducks, and teal are domesticated. Fish are plentiful in the rivers as 
well asin the Hamoon, Mosquitoes are very troublesome during the 
hot season. 
Common salt is the only mineral which abounds in Seistan. It is 


found in patches in various parts of the desert. Saltpetre may be 
obtained in numerous places, The plain of Furrah is a saltpetre 


Inhabitants.—The country north of the Helmund and the Gurmsir 
is inhabited by tribes of the Déoranees [AraHanisTan], but. in some 
parts of the desert it seems that the Beloochees have settled. Of 
Seistan proper the original inhabitants appear to have been Tajiks. 
Two considerable tribes called Shekrukee and Surbundee, from Persian 
neg errant | settled in the delta of the Helmund. The tribes of 
the hees, which are settled on both sides of the Helmund as 
far as Seistan proper, and also occupy the southern banks of the 
Dik-i-Teer, formerly lived in tents, and subsisted by pasturage and 
pillage; but they have now applied themselves with industry and 
success to husbandry, and have adopted the dress and manners of the 


oC Tiwna—Dooshal, whi 

-- » Which by Captain Conolly is called Dushtuck, in 
Seistan tr, contains about 2000 houses, and is built on the ruins 
of a m place, which is called Jellalabad. Other important 
towns noticed by travellers are Boorji, Chuling, and Sekoha, which 
appear to be large and well-built towns. In the vale of the Furrah- 
rood two considerable places are named, Zaush and Furrah, Furrah 
is stated to be a very walled town, with some commerce. The 


most important places in the vale of the Khash-rood seem to be 


Kuddeh and Khash, 
Government.—Seistan, as province of the kingdom of Afghanistan, 


is governed by a haukim, who collects the revenue and commands the 


Ouse, and opens to permit vessels to 


militia, and a sirdar, who commands the regular 

authority is considerable in the populous districts, where the 

the heads of the tribes is not great; but smonitas Baaneeal 

other nomadic tribes their influence is small. +! 
Seistan constituted a great part of the province Aria of the Persian 

empire; but as none of the great thoroughfares of Asia traverse this 

part, we are very little acquainted with the state in which it 

that time. No European traveller visited this country before 


ing through the lower vale of the Helmund to Furrah and 
By nts in Afghanistan in 1839 and subsequent years have somewhat 
added to the information we possess in reference to these countries. 
SELBORNE. ed ; 
SELBY, West-Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, in the i i 


and 175 miles by the Great Northern railway. The population of the 
town in 1851 was 5109. The living is a perpetual curacy in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of York. Selby Poor-Law Union contains 24 
parishes and townships, with an area of 47,830 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 14,365. pees 
The town is tolerably well built, paved, lighted with gas, and 
supplied with water. The Ouse is navigable to Selby for vessels of 
about 200 tons burden. An excellent timber bridge crosses the 
town-hall, built in 1825, and a neat building for public 
assemblies, &e., erected in 1841. There is a fine st ie gothic nian 
cross. The church is part of an abbey of Benedictine 
was founded by William the Conqueror in 1068, and was the 
mitred abbey, except St. Mary of York, north of the Trent. 
church is a magnificent cruciform structure, about 300 feet long, and 
60 feet wide. The south transept was destroyed near the close of the 
17th century by the fall of the upper part of the central tower. The 
nave is a fine specimen of Norman architecture ; the choir is decorated ; 
beyond it is a very beautifullady chapel. There are places of worship 
belonging to the Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, 
Baptists, Quakers, Unitarians, and Roman Catholics; a Free Grammar 
school, Free schools, the Feoffee’s school, and schools supported by 
the Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics; also a mi 
institute and a news-room. A canal from Selby joins the Aire and 
Calder navigation, and thus communicates with There is a 
branch custom-house at Selby, so that vessels can proceed direct to 
any part of the kingdom. Iron- and brass-founding, boat- and . 
building, sail-making, the manufacture of rope- and a 
brewing, and tanning are carried on, The market on Monday is a 
considerable one for agricultural produce. Fairs, chiefly for cattle, 
are held on Easter Monday, the Monday after June 21st, and 


October 11th; and a wool fair on the first three Fridays in June. 
Petty sessions and a county court are held in the town. Henry I. was 
born at Selby in 1068. 


SELEUCEIA, a town of Assyria, on the right bank of the Tigris, 
and a few miles to the south of the modern Baghdad, was built by 
Seleucus Nicator, in the form of an eagle with extended wings. (Plin., 
vi. 30.) It became, at the expense of Babylon, the most important 
city in the east; but declined in population after the foundation of 
Ctesiphon by the Parthians, on the eastern bank of the Tigris. It 
contained, in the time of Pliny, 600,000 inhabitants. A republican 
institution was given to it by Seleucus, which it retained under the 
Parthians. (Tacit., ‘Ann.,’ vi. 42.) It was burnt by the Romans in 
the expedition of Trajan into the east, (Dion Cass., lxviii. 30), and 
again by Lucius Verus, the colleague of Aurelius, at which time it 
contained 500,000 inhabitants. (Dion Cass., Ixxi. 2; Eutrop., viii. 5.) 
It was also taken by Severus (Dion Cass., lxxy. 9), from which time it 
seems to have been almost abandoned by its inhabitants. Julian found 
it completely deserted. (Amm. Marcell., xxiv. 5.) The ruins, which 
are described in Rich’s ‘ Residence in Koordistan,’ are very e: ve. 
The northern and the southern walls still remain. In the area are 
some heaps of ruins, but the greatest quantity are outside the limits 
of the re to the westward. 

SELGE, [Prsm1a.] 

SELKIRK. [Se.krrxsatre,] 

SELKIRKS an inland county in the south of Scotland, is 
bounded N. by Edinburghshire, E. and S.E. by Roxburghshire, S. and 
8.W. by Dumfriesshire, and W. and N.W. by Peeblesshire. A small 
detached part of the county lies just beyond the eastern boundary, 
entirely surrounded by Roxburghshire. The county lies between 
55° 20’ and 55° 42’ N. lat., i 48’ and 8° 18’ ober 2 In form berg 
county is very irre 3 the greatest length m south-south- 
west to Be Bers. sped) 28 miles; its greatest breadth, at right 
angles to the length, is 16 miles. The area is 266 square miles, or 
170,808 acres, The population in 1841 was 7990; in 1851 it was - 
9809, The county returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. _ 

Surface, Hy hy, Communications—The whole county is 
hilly, but especially the southern and western parts, which are the 
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Windlestraw Law (2295 feet), at the northern extremity ; 
Blackhouse (2370 feet); Minchmoor (2280 feet), on the borders of 
Peeblesshire; and Ettrick Pen (2200 feet), on the south-west boundary, 
hills which exceed 2000 feet in height. 
county is in the basin of the Tweed, which 
west to east, quitting it at its junction with 
About 10 or 12 miles of its course to Selkirkshire. 
Ettrick is the county river; it gave to the district its former 
It rises in the south-west corner, and flows 
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joins the Ettrick a little above Selkirk; its course is about 
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ws at its 
upper end and quits that of St. Mary at its lower end. The Lows is 
» and about 70 feet deep; 
St. 's is 3 miles long, a and from 80 to 90 feet 
deep. are at an elevation of 560 feet above the level of the sea. 
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which Selkirk and Galashiels. A branch parts from 
it at Selki garg ag de Yair Bridge, reunites with the main road 
at Crosslee, 9 miles N. from Selkirk. A road from Glasgow to Kelso 
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The projecting ridges on one side of 
recess on the opposite side. The 
of the transverse or smaller valleys are 
for the most part dip to the north- 
degrees of inclination. At New House Lynns, 
the rocks which gon Fao noe She Seven 
a surprising height perpendicularly ; at New: 
oe strata are iy curved. temper lek au 
county, towards Peeblesshire, extensive strata of porphyry 
with thin strata of slate and i Shell- 
near Galashiels, and was extensively used for 
introduction of lime. Granite and 


Soil, y &c.—The arable land of the county lies on an 
elevation of from 280 to 800 feet: none of it therefore is the best as 
climate. Wheat abounds lower districts, 
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the coun on eee ee peng. 
The cattle are of the Teeswater breed. Highland cattle are 
also grazed on hills. Black-faced sheep are reared on the high 


where ng Bes found to ve best. Cheviots and 

ced. Considerable attention is paid to 
improved modes of culture and the best imple- 
The houses of the tenants have generally 
in better situations and in better style than before. The 
the people have been both considerably improved. 
of the streams are generally well-wooded, often 
been extended. The indigenous 
cut down periodically Pg the bark), ash, elder, 
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contains nine parishes or of 
and Yarrow, are wholly included 
county. y towns are Selkirk and Galashiels. 


_ Belkirk, burgh and and the county town, lies 
the of the Ettrick, 36 miles SS.E. from Edinburgh. 
1851 was 3314. In the middle ages Selkirk was a 
‘ yj The town was burnt by the English soon 
wr the battle of Flodden, and in the civil war of Charles I. Montrose 
ee tenes and roated by the Covenanters under David Lealy 
has one principal street, expanding in one part into 
market-place, with a conspicuous public well in the centre. 


The town contains many good houses. The parish church is in the 


to | town; and there are two chapels for United Presbyterians, and one 


each for the Free church, the Independents, and the Episcopalians. 
The town-hall has a spire 110 feet high. Close to the town are flour- 
mills, some stocking-looms, a fulling-mill, and a small tan-yard. There 
is a small prison for the burgh and county. In the town are the 
parochial school, the Burgh school, two endowed schools, a savings 
bank, a parochial library, two subscription libraries, and a reading- 
roo! 


m. 

Galashiels, a considerable manufacturing town, is situated on the right 
bank of the Gala, just above its junction with the Tweed, about 6 miles 
N.E. from Selkirk, and 33 miles S. from Edinburgh by the Hawick 
railway. The population in 1851 was 9918. A bridge over the Gala 
connects the town with the village of Buckholmside in Roxburghshire, 
The church is a gothic building of considerable size ; and there are 
two chapels for United Presbyterians, and one each for the Free Church 
and the Independents. Part of the town is included in the burgh of 
barony of Galashiels. There are the parochial school; a subscription 
school; two libraries, a reading-room, and a sayings bank. Galashiels 


: | has long been distinguished for its woollen manufactures, the most 


considerable of the kind in the south of Scotland. For a considerable 
period coarse cloths were chiefly made, such as are worn by shepherds 
and mechanics, popularly known as ‘Galashiels grays;’ fine broad- 
cloths are now produced; and a hall has been established for the sale 
of = hig fabrics. er) hat 
istory and Antiquities—This part o! tland appears to have 
belonged originally to the Gadeni. On the retreat of the Romans it 
was overrun by the Anglo-Saxons of Northumbria. At this time it 
was a forest, and had few settled inhabitants. With the exception of 
the agg Pag ear oe there are very few British or Roman 
remains. Near the south-eastern border are a few hill-forts, with a 
square Roman camp in the midst of them; and there are traces of two 
camps and of a Roman road in Galashiels parish. After the cession 
of the southern 2 pest of Scotland by the Anglo-Saxon /princes, the 
Scottish ki a residence at Selkirk. It was probably established 
asa parry oot the death of Alexander II. It Telsliaad in the 15th 
century to the Douglases. In 1503 the hereditary sheriffdom was 
to Murray of Falahill, whose descendants held it till the 
abolition of hereditary jurisdictions. Several castles were erected in 
this county: there was one at Selkirk early in the 12th century, which 
was occasionally used as a royal residence; and near it was another 
castle, called Oldwark; but of neither of them is there now any 
remains. The ruins of Oakwood and Newark (that is, New-work, as 
distinguished from Old-work), both near Selkirk, are yet standing. 

Statistica: Religious Worship and Education,— According to the 
Returns of the Census in 1851 there were then in the county 15 places 
of worship, of which 5 belonged to the Established Church, 5 to the 
Free Church, 2 to United Presbyterians, and 1 each to Independents, 
Glassites, and the Evangelical Union. The number of sittings pro- 
vided in 10 of these places of worship was 3413. Of day schools there 
were 24, of which 15 were public schools with 946 scholars, and 9 
private schools with 392 scho There were eleven Sabbath schools 
with 711 scholars. f 

Savings Bank,—In 1853 the county possessed one savings bank, at 
Selkirk. The amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1853 
was 62097. 11s. 6d. 

SELLESSUR-CHER. [Lor-er-Cuen.] 

SELMAS. [Pensta. 

SELSEY. (Sussex. 

SEMINARA. [Catasria.] 

SEMISOPOTSHNY. [Ateortran Istanps.] 

SEMLIN (Zemlin, Zimonig), a fortified town in the Austrian Mili 
Frontier, is situated in 44° 50’ N. lat., 20° 25’ E. long,, on the right 
bank of the Danube at its confluence with the Save, on the declivit: 
of a mountain opposite to the Turkish fortress of Belgrade, from whic 
it is — by the Save. It consists of the inner town and the 
suburb Franzensthal, and has about 10,000 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
Serbs and Greeks, with a few Germans, Jews, and gipsies. In the 
inner town there are some good streets with stone houses, but on the 
whole it is by no means a well-built place. The gipsies live in a 
wretched quarter. There are five Catholic and two Greek churches, 
a synagogue, an hospital, and a theatre. Semlin is the seat of a Greek 

and the residence of the Austrian commander of the dis- 
trict. It is the chief point of communication between the Austrian 
and Turkish dominions, and contains the greatest quarantine establish- 
ment on the Austrian frontier, At the east end of the town is the 
great market-place, where two rows of palisades used to separate the 
dealers, to prevent any hazardous communication; but the strictness 
of the quarantine tions have been in recent years greatly relaxed. 
There are many shops in the town. The transit trade is very import- 
ant. The exports to Turkey, Bohemia, and Moravia are woollen- 
cloths, porcelain, and glass; the imports from Turkey are cotton-yarn, 
Morocco leather, hare-skins, lamb-skins, honey, and meerschaum piper. 

SEMUR. [Core-v’Or; ge 

SENECA FALLS and LAKE. [New Yons, State of.] 

SENEGAL is the name of a large river in Western Africa, which 
enters the Atlantic by two embouchures between 15° 50’ and 16° 30 
N. lat. It is the largest river of Senegambia, and with its tributaries 
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drains nearly half the surface of that country. The largest of its 
branches are the Ba Woolims and the Ba Fing. The last-mentioned 
river, which is considered the principal branch, rises, according to the 
statement of Mollien, near 10° 30’ N, lat, 10° 45’ W. long, in the 
mountain range which incloses the elevated table-land of Foota Jallon 
on the south. The Ba Fing flows first from north to south, but it 
soon turns eastward, and passes at a little distance to the south of 
Timbo, the capital of Foota Jallon. Soon afterwards it rans north, 
and in that direction it traverses the south-eastern portion of the plain 
of Foota Jallon. After 4 course of hardly more than 30 miles it enters 
the mountains which divide Foota Jallon from the Wilderness of 
Jallon Kadoo. The Ba Fing is joined by some large tributaries, of 
which the Furkooma runs more than 150 miles. The course of the 
Ba Fing to its junction with the Woolima exceeds 400 miles. The 
other great branch of the Senegal, the Ba Woolima, rises above 350 
miles from the source of the Ba Fing, to the north-east, at the eastern 
extremity of the mountain range which separates Senegambia from 
Siidan, and at no great distance from the banks of the Joliba, or 
Quorra, near 13° N. lat, 6° 40’ W. long. Its course is first to the 
north-west, and then nearly west, at a short distance from the moun- 
tains, until it joins the Ba Fing, after having run more than 300 miles. 
From the south it is joined by the Kokorro, which exceeds 200 miles 
in length. The union of the Ba Fing with the Ba Woolima takes 
place near 14° 10’ N. lat., 10° 80’ W. long., and from this place the 
river is called Senegal. About 15 miles below the union of its 
branches, the Senegal contains a cataract, called the Feloo Falls, 
whieh, secording to the statement of Golberry, is 80 feet high. In 
this part the river runs north-west, but it soon turns to the west, and, 
at the distance of about 100 miles below Feloo Falls, it is joined from 
the south by the Ba Faleme, which flows more than 100 miles, and is 
navigable for a considerable distance from its mouth during the rainy 
season. On leaving the mountainous and hilly country of Sene- 
gambia, the Senegal enters a plain which extends to its very embou- 
ehures, In this plain its course is first to the north-west and 
afterwards to the west, In this part its course is extremely tortuous, 
the windings of the river being so numerous as to make its course 
double the length which it would have if it ran in a straight line, In 
that part of its course which lies to the west, the Senegal divides into 
two large arms, which reunite after having been separated for a 
distance exceeding 100 miles. These two arms inclose two islands, 
called Bilbos and Morfil, which have an average width of six miles, 
and are separated from one another by a narrow arm of the river. 
The northern or principal arm preserves the name of Senegal, and the 
southern is called Morfil, or the River of Elephants’ Teeth, on account 
of the great number of elephants which are said to live on its banks, 
After the two arms of the Senegal have reunited, it flows chiefly in 
one channel for more than 60 miles, but in approaching the sea it 
divides, near Faf, into two arms, which afterwards reunite. The 
smaller of these two arms is called the Saguerai. The principal 
arm divides again within six miles of the sea. The larger 
branch, or the proper Senegal, turns south by west, and, flowing 
nearly parallel to the beach, gradually approaches the sea, Between 
the river and the Atlantic there is a strip of low land, nearly 
level, and covered with sand: it is called the Point of Barbary, 
and gradually diminishes in width, so that opposite the island and 
town of St. Louis it is less than 300 yards across. About five miles 
farther south it terminates at the mouth of the river. The tract of 
land inclosed by the Senegal and Saguerai consists of many islands, 
two of which are of considerable extent, and separated from one 
another by an arm which branches off from the Saguerai and joins 
the Senegal. The northern island is called Bequio, and the southern 
Bifeche. These islands are entirely covered with wood, and in the 
Wet season a great portion of them is laid under water. The course 
of the Senegal, as far as it runs southward, is nearly 40 miles long; 
but its waters in few places run in one channel, the middle of the 
river being occupied by a string of islands, some of which are several 
miles in length, and in some places more than half a mile in width. 
A bar has been formed across the mouth of the river, on which there 
is very little water, except at one place, where the currents have forced 
& passage through the sands: this is called the Pass of the Bar; it is 
generally about 250 yards wide and 15 feet deep, but these dimensions 
are subject to change. Only vessels drawing 12 feet of water can pass 
through this entrance of the river, as the surplus is necessary for the 
one ot the vessels which is produced by the strong swell of the 
fea, e mouth of the river was formerly two miles farther south 
than it is at present. In 1812 an unusually extensive inundation 
opened the present mouth through the narrow sands of the Point of 
Barbary, and the old mouth was almost entirely filled up with sand, 
As a navigable river the Senegal is far inferior to the Gambia ; for 
the Gambia has no such obstacles at its mouth, and the Senegal is 
much inferior to it in depth, and so full of shoals that it cannot be 
navigated by large river-barges in the dry season. The ascent of the 
Senegal is only practicable in the wet season, and even then the yoyage 
is slow and tedious, ly on account of the rapidity of the current, 
and partly because of the numerous windings, The river begins to rise 
some weeks after the rains have set in, generally in the first week of 
June; sometimes it. attains the height of 40 feet above its lowest 
level at Bakel, but lower down it does not rise so high. It attains its 


by “to 
_Baraconda, some miles below the last rapids of the Gambia. In the 


highest level in the month of August, and begins to fall 
middle of September. In November or the beginning of 
again enters its bed. The inundations produced by the rise 
be most extensive along the lower part of its course, es 
the islands of Bilbos and Morfil occur. 

SENEGAMBIA isa term adopted by geographers to indicate-a part 
of the western coast of Northern Africa, but it has not always been 
applied to the same extent of country. Originally it was only used — 
to indicate the countries which lie between the Senegal and Gambiz ‘ 
from the names of which two rivers the term has been co’ , or 
rather, only the tract between the H establishments on the 
banks of these rivers, for the country itself was almost ent 
unknown in Europe nearly to the end of the last century. Tt is trae 
that this part of the African coast was visited by Hanno, the ben | 
ginian admiral, and that it was again discovered by the Portuguese ix 
the 15th century, between 1444 and 1469, [Arntca, vol i, cols. 105, 
107.] The Portuguese also formed several commercial establishme 
near the mouths of the principal rivers, but they were neglected after 


about 


Pury 


the route to the East Indies had been discovered by Vasco de Gama 


and the French acquired the Senegal about 1675, and the En; 

Gambia in 1686. They formed settlements at the mouths of 
rivers, and their merchants began to trade on the banks, formit 
depéts for their goods at certain places, The remotest French cor 
mercial establishment was at St. Joseph, or Makannah, not very far 
below the Feloo Falls, and the English advanced degrees 


(1497). The French and the English next tried to get a ee Ba) 


year 1788, an association was formed in London for promoting’ the 
discovery of the interior parts of Africa. The year before, the 
settlement of Sierra Leone had been made for the negro slaves who 
had obtained their freedom in the West Indies. Since that period 
the interior of Western Africa has been explored by several tra’ 3, 
among whom may be named Houghton in 1790-91, Winterbottom in 
1794, and Mungo Park in 1795-97 and in 1805. ‘After the peace of 
1814, the British government sent out an expedition for the purpose 
of opening a trade between the countries on the Joliba and the settle- 
ments on the Gambia. Though this expedition did not accomplish 
its object, it traversed a great part of Senegambia in diffe 
directions (between 1817 and 1820), and collected much int 
information. Denham and Clapperton succeeded in penet g 
from Tripoli, through the Great Desert, to Bornou in Stidan, 
whence they advanced as far westward as Sackatu (near 5° E. Ic 
Before these journeys were accomplished, Laing set out ica 4 


lo. i 
Sierra Leone, and reached the town of Timbo. ‘The French also 
commenced to explore these countries. Mollien, bed orton Tht : 
from St. Louis, traversed the whole country between the mouth of 
the river Senegal and the sources of the Gambia, ing the routes 
of the British travellers. He went as far as Timbo, Caillié, in his 
great journey, traversed the country between the river Nufiez and 
Sierra Leone in 1827, and after having passed the Ba by 
Senegal, not far from its source, reached Timbuctoo, and returned — 
to Europe by the Great Desert, and through the empire of Marocco. | 

By these numerous journeys, a tolerably exact notion has been 
obtained of the natural features and productive powers of the 
countries of Western Africa which are drained by the rivers bn 
mouths are found between the embouchure of the Senegal (16° 
N. lat.) and the island of Sherboro (7° 30’ N. lat.). ‘igre! pitas 
may be regarded as separated into two unequal parts, northern 
and larger of which may be called Senegambia, nail tha southern and 
smaller part Sierra Leone. The dividing-line between these two 
countries begins at Cape Verga, whence it extends in an east-north- 
east direction to the sources of the river Nufiez, and thence eastwat 
to those of the rivers Rio Grande and Gambia. Towards the east 
Senegambia is supposed to comprehend all the countries drained by 
the numerous upper branches of the Senegal, and to extend to the 
high land which separates them from the countries on the banks of 
the Upper Joliba. A continuous ridge of high land extends along 
the northern side, and close to the banks of the Ba Woolima, or 
eastern branch of the Senegal, from its source to its junction with 
the Ba Fing, or western branch ; and this ridge constitutes the north- 
eastern boundary of Senegambia. Farther west the valley of the 
river Senegal, which is bordered on the north by the great beach t of 
the Sahara, is considered to be the most northern country belonging 
to Senegambia, The Atlantic Ocean washes its western shores, con- 
stituting a coast-line which probably exceeds a thousand miles in 
length. The countries inclosed within these boundaries cover an area ~ 
exceeding bea hol miles. rer a high 

Surface.—Sene ia comprehends a lower and a higher country. 
The lower odtciiey lies along the shores of the sea, and the higher 
extends over the interior. Though the higher region is generally the 
more fertile and more populous, the seyeral parts of both regions 
differ greatly in fertility. 

The Country between the Senegal and Gambia.—The valley of the 
Lower Senegal consists properly of the bottom which extends along 
its course on both sides of the river from its mouth to Bakel. It is 
subject to inundations during the rainy season, during which the 
river in some places rises 40 feet above its lowest level. In some 
places this bottom is perhaps not more than 5 or 6 miles wide, but in 
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‘ or on 2s pailes. As the subsoil sonnets 
sand, which is wi uvial matter, it opposes li 
current of the river, and hence the Senegal 
and forms arms which again reunite, 
the river, called ‘marigots,’ are almost countless on the 
iver west of 13° W. long. The whole bottom 
In i state it is covered with forests, 
comemans ot Sree oF _tnmenge size, which occupy the greatest 
it, the ime being neither numerous nor extensive, 
small in number. : 
Bet: the mouth of the Senegal and that of the Gambia, and 
Sie frat rm ig revrn on N. lat.), a 


ing promontory. Its western extremity is a mass of rocks 
of moderate elevation and volcanic origin. In its character it greatly 
‘ the Cape Verd Islands, which are nearly 500 miles from it 
\ i The northern descent of 


it extent, occupying the whole country 
vie egal and Gambia from 13° to 16° W. long. 
of thi vast region has not been visited by travellers, and 


‘owards the mouth of the Senegal the declivities of the elevated 
to the river. Travellers have observed 


sand, which absorbs abundance of moisture without acquiring 
be there ocour some tracta of moderate 
higher grounds, in which the waters of 
sand a mixture of mould 
these tracts that millet can be cultivated on 
are situated, but only at 
Water is obtained from wells, which vary 
In some places large forests of acacias 
of thia inh itable region is the 
ae ny pene 9 
with high hills and 
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less fertile than the adjacent valley of the Senegal, 


of the tableiond of the Jaloofs begins the higher country, 
pes not however immediately rise into mountains, but the 
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western districts consist of numerous hills and short ridges, rising to 
a moderate elevation. A range of mountains which runs along the 
western banks of the Ba Faleme may be considered as the boundary- 
line between the hilly and mountainous country. The hills, isti 

mostly of ferruginous rocks, from which iron is extracted, are for the 
most part thinly covered with low stunted wood, little of which is fit for 
anything but fuel. The valleys and level grounds which are inclosed 
by these hills are mostly cleared for cultivation. The beds of numerous 
torrents intersect the valleys in every direction: they are dry in the 


. | dry season, but during the rains they conduct the water which is 


collected on the high grounds to the Faleme and Gambia. Towards 
the source of the Faleme the country, though more elevated, is much 
less broken, and there occur some extensive plains, which are partly 
covered with woods and partly with jungles of bamboo. A very small 
part of them is cultivated, and they are the haunts of wild beasts, 
especially of elephants and lions. Millet, maize, rice, cotton, and indigo 
are cultivated. Numerous tamarinds, boababs, and other fruit-trees 
are scattered over the valleys, and many ag of the country are very 
picturesque. The inhabitants are tolerably rich, which is partly owing 
to the circumstance that the most frequented commercial road between 
San and the European establishments on the coast passes through 
region. 

The mountain region extends over the western portion of Sene- 
gambia, including all the countries situated on and between the 
numerous rivers which, by their confluence, form the Senegal. This 
region appears to be surrounded on the south, east, and north by a 
continued range of mountai inclosed region seems to be occupied 
by rocky ridges, which consist almost entirely of iron-stone and slate, 
with a very thin covering. In the valleys, which in some parts are 
extensive, a good deal of alluvial soil is found; and in these places 
millet, maize, and other grains are cultivated. On the southern 
district is a wilderness, which extends upwards of 100 miles from 
east to west, and is inhabited by wild beasts. This region is rich in 
metals, Excellent iron is obtained by the negroes from the iron- 
stone; and there are seyeral places where gold in considerable quan- 
tities is collected. 

The Valley of the Gambia and the Country south of it—The country 
situated ij iately on the banks of the Gambia, as far as Pisania, 
consists of a level alluvial tract extending about, two miles from the 
river. It is subject to annual inundations during the rains. A great 
part of it is swampy, or covered with mangrove-trees; in other places 
the ground has been cleared, and is cultivated with rice, At the 
back of this low tract the country rises to a moderate elevation above 
the level of the river when swollen by the rains. The soil is very 
various, Though often sandy, it is rather fertile; but sometimes it 
consists of a hard yellow clay, mixed with small quartz pebbles, and 
is of indifferent quality. Baobabs, tamarinds, and rhamnus lotus, and 
other fruit-trees are grown in several places; but the principal objects 
of cultivation in the cleared grounds are mandioc, maize, cotton, 
indigo, and French beans. 

The coast-line between St. Mary, situated at the mouth of the 
Gambia, and Cape Verga, is extremely low, and is intersected by 
numerous channels, which form many islands. It is said that the 
space between the Gambia and Nuiiez is occupied by an archi 
of low islands, but the mud banks which surround islan’ 
towards the open sea are so dangerous to large vessels that a part of 
the coast between the river Compoonee and the Rio Grande has never 
been surveyed, and is laid down on our maps at random. Though 
these islands do not contain fresh water, they are not only inhabited 
but populous, It seems that the inhabitants use the palm-wine as a 
substitute for water, They cultivate some roots and rice, but chiefly 
occupy themselves with making salt, an important article of commerce 
in these parts of Africa, as all the salt consumed in Sidan is either 
obtained from the Sahara or from this coast. This low archipelago 
constitutes the outer edge of a level and low country, which extends 
to a great distance inland. It seems for the most part to be composed 
of alluvial soil, and the large rivers, which traverse it divide into 
many arms, several of which reach the sea, whilst others reunite. The 
whole ose | to a ane distance from the shore is of great fertility, 
but in general is yery little cultivated. In some places there are forests 
from which supplies of timber are obtained, and savannas which 
serve as pasture-ground for herds of cattle. 

At the back of this low plain, between 14° 30’ and 13° W. long., 
lies a more elevated country, constituting a kind of second terrace. 
Ite surface is slightly undulating. The soil of this country, so far as 
it is known, haa a considerable degree of fertility, The inhabitants 
cultivate rice, millet, and maize, with cotton, indigo, and several roots 
and fruittrees. Large herds of cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs are kept, 
and poultry and bees are extensively reared. Honey and wax are 
great objects of trade. ; 

The mountain range south of the Gambia begins a little west of 
13° W. long. The valleys in this district have a fertile soil, but cul- 
tivation is not much attended to. Between the Gambia and Rio 
Grande the mountain ridges appear to approach 13° W. long., but 
south of the last-mentioned river they do not pass much to the west 
of 14° W. long,, except that a ridge approaches the river not far from 
Kade, These mountains, which are called the Tangui and the Badet 
mountains, are very little known. ‘Their elevation seems to be 
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considerable, but they do not ap; to rise above the line of trees. The 
mountains are mostly bare, their surface consisting of iron-stone, 
grayish ashes, and yellow sand; in some places they exhibit traces of 
yoleanic action. The valleys are covered with large trees. The 
inhabitants are mostly herdsmen. : 

The table-land of Foota Jallon consists properly of a plain of con- 
siderable extent, surrounded by higher grounds, and chiefly by lofty 
mountains. From north to atk it extends about 80 miles, and 
perhaps still more from east to west. The surface is diversified by 

ntle hills, The elevation of this plain can hardly be less than 2000 
fret above the sea. In the mountains which inclose it on the south, 
and which appear to be connected with the Kong Mountains, are the 
sources of the Ba Fing, the principal branch of the Senegal, and the 
waters issuing from them run above a thousand miles before they 
reach the sea. ‘This river forms many rapids in its course, The 
greatest part of the plain is converted into a se coyreage’ lake at the 
end of the rainy season, but this is very favourable to the growth of 
rice, which is extensively cultivated. Indian corn is also grown, but 
millet, to the growth of which humidity is not favourable, is seldom 
seen. Oranges, papaw-trees, and bananas are abundant, and there are 
many large forest-trees. Cattle are numerous. This is the best cul- 
tivated and the most populous part of Senegambia. The inhabitants 
derive considerable advantages from the commercial road through 
their country, which connects the countries south of the Joliba with 
Sierra Leone. 

Rivers.—Besides the Senegal and Gambia [Gampra CoLony; SENE- 
GAL), which are the largest rivers of Senegambia, the country south 
of the Gambia is drained by two rivers, which are navigated to a 
considerable distance from their mouth: these are the Rio Grande 
and the Nufiez, or Kakoondee. The Rio Grande is stated to originate 
on the western declivity of a range of mountains, the waters from the 
eastern slope of which form the most remote branch of the Gambia, 
near 10° N, lat., 11° W. long. As far as its course lies within the 
mountain region it is joined by numerous tributaries, among which 
however the Coomba only is a considerable stream, and its course is 
rapid. At a distance exceeding a hundred miles from the sea the 
river divides into several branches. That branch which continues to 
flow in a western direction is commonly called on our maps Rio 
Grande, but the native name is Butolah. Its mouth is opposite to 
Bulama Island, which belongs to the group of the Bissagos, or Bijooga 
Islands, [Brssacos.] That arm which runs northward from the 
point where the bifurcation takes place is called Jeba River. Having 
continued in that direction about 50 miles, it turns westward and 
divides again at the Portuguese settlement of the same name. This 
branch is navigable for small vessels from Jeba to the sea, and for 
larger vessels from a point. about 5 miles above Bissao, The most 
northern arm, which is called the Cacheo River, is navigable for small 
vessels to the settlements of Cacheo, The river Nwiiez, or, as it is 
called by the natives, Kakoondee, is much inferior in size: its whole 
course probably does not exceed 250 miles, while the Rio Grande runs 
more than 400 miles; but it offersa safe navigation to a great distance 
from the sea. It rises in that chain of hills which separates Sene- 
gambia from Sierra Leone near 13° W. long. In the upper part of 
its course it is full of rapids and falls. It becomes navigable for 
vessels of moderate size above the settlement of Debucko, or Rebucko, 
and up to this place the tide ascends. The river has three channels 
at its mouth, two of which are navigated by vessels. They are 
separated from one another by an island called Sandy Island. 

Climate.—The commencement of the rainy season varies between 
the Ist of April and 1st of June, and its termination is between the 
Ist and 31st of December. The rains in July and August are heavy, 
and are frequently accompanied by violent gusts of wind, called tor- 
nadoes, attended with thunder. In September the rains are generally 
slight, and tornadoes with heavy rains are comparatively rare. Tor- 
nadoes occur at the beginning and termination of the rainy season. 
The prevailing winds during this season are from the south-west to 
the west and north-west; towards the end of November from the 
north-east and east, and they immediately produce a great change in 
the face of the country. ‘The grass soon becomes dry and withered; 
the rivers subside rapidly, and many of the trees shed their leaves, 
About this period the ‘hamattan’ is generally felt, a dry and parch- 
ing wind which blows from the north-east, and is accompanied by a 
thick smoky haze, through which the sun appears of a dull-red colour. 
This wind passes over the sandy plains of the Sahara, where it acquires 
an extraordinary degree of dryness, parching up everything which is 
exposed to it. It is however considered healthy, especially by Euro- 
~~ During the long rainy season the air is loaded with moisture. 

 hamattan quickly changes this state of things, and many persons 
who have fallen ill during the rains recover in a short time. But it 
produces chaps in the lips, and afflicts many of the natives with sore 
eyes. The easterly winds of the dry season extend to the shores of 
the sea as far south as Cape Verd, But south of it westerly and 
north-westerly winds prevail, except in some places where there is 
@ regular alternation of land- and sea-breezes, 

Senegambia has long been noted for the great degree of heat to 
which it is subject all the year round. But it does not appear to be 
subject to a greater degree of heat than other countries situated in the 
same latitude, except those tracts which lie along the banks of the 


‘to make the Mohammedan religion their profession, in which they 


river Senegal, and consequently in the vicinity of the Sahara. At the 
French settlement of Bakel, on the river Senegal, about 300 miles i 
the sea in a straight line, the thermometer occasionally rises to 110 
in April and May, which are the hottest months of the year, and 
sinks in December to 56°25°. In the parts of Senegambia which 
remote from the coast, the hottest part of the year is during the 
months of the dry season and at the beginning of the rains; but on 
the coast the rains immediately depress the temperature several 
degrees. On the coast the range of the thermometer generally : 
between 65° and 95°, and rarely attains 100°. The mean annual 
emperature is 79°7°. $ 
Productions.—A country with such a climate and extensive 
of great fertility must be capable of producing all kinds of 
vegetable products. Hemp is cultivated to a considerable at, 
and made into ropes and gords, in which state it is brought to the 
European settlements. The grains which are chiefly cultivated are 
rice, maize, and millet. Besides these grains there are cultivated for 
food the ground-nut, mandioc, yams, bananas, and a variety of vege- 
tables. Cotton and indigo are grown in many places; the latter grows — 
wild. The forests, which are very extensive, contain several trees, the 
fruits of which are used as food. The most remarkable is the butter- 
tree, Among trees used for commercial purposes are the African teak, — 
the mahogany-tree, the mangrove, and others. The mimosa from 
which the gum is obtained is common on the table-land of the — 
Jaloofs, though less so than north of the Senegal. There are some~ 
trees which yield caoutchouc. Cassia, cardamoms, and orchil are 
obtained from the interior. Along the sea-coast, and also on the 
islands, and in the low flat country between the Rio Nufiez and the 
Gambia, different kinds of palms are found in great abundance; palm- 
oil and palm-wine are important articles of domestic economy, © _ 
The domestic animals do not differ from those of Europe, ae 
that a few camels are kept in the desert of the Jaloofs and in the 
countries near the Sahara. Horses are numerous and the breed is 
good. Black cattle are numerous and of great size. Butter in a 
melted state is a considerable article of inland trade, and hides and 
horns are largely exported. Sheep and goats are confined to some 
tracts, but pigs and fowls are reared everywhere, the negroes being 
generally fond of pork. Among the wild animals the elephant occupies 
the first place, and supplies nearly all the ivory which is exported from 
the English and Portuguese settlements on the Gambia, Rio Grande, 
and Nuiiez. The hippopotamus abounds in all the rivers, especially 
in the Senegal. There are lions, leopards, and panthers. The striped 
hyena is very common. The wild animals which are used for food 
are the buffalo, the wild boar, which is of prodigious size, deer 
of different kinds, antelopes, the hare of the Cape, and ee 
pines. Alligators frequent all the rivers, and the boa is found in the 
lower marshy country. Among the birds the white heron is one of 
the most beautiful. Guinea-fowls, turtle-doves, and wood-pigeons are 
abundant. Turtles are numerous on some of the islands. There are 
several kinds of large ants; their hills resemble the huts of the 


negroes. 

Little is known of the mineral wealth of Senegambia; but it would 
seem that the greater part of the mountains are mainly composed of 
ironstone, and that iron exists there in inexhaustible quantity. The 
natives are also acquainted with the art of extracting the metal, and 
there are furnaces in some parts. Gold is found in those which 
lie between the affluents of the Upper Senegal, as in Bambook, 
Fooladoo, Manding, &e. It occurs mostly in the form of small grains 
in an alluvial soil. , : 

Inhabitants—The inhabitants of Senegambia belong properly to 
the negro race. But the Moors have entered Senegambia in con- 
siderable numbers, and mixed with the most populous tribes of the 
negro race. These tribes are known under the names of Foulahs, or 
Foolahs, Jalofs, or Jaloofs, Mandingoes, and Serrawollies; and they 
occupy the more elevated part of Senegambia, leaving to the other 
minor tribes only the low country which extends along the sea from 
the mouth of the Gambia to Cape Verga. 

The nations among which the Moors have settled have partly 
embraced the Mohammedan religion. The structure of their body 
differs also more or less from that of the true negro race, The 
inhabitants of Bondoo, who are a mixture of Foolahs, Mandingoes, 
Serrawollies, and Jaloofs, are described as of middle size, well-made, 
and very active; their skin of a light copper-colour, and their faces of 
aform approaching nearer to the European type than any of the 
other tribes of Western Africa, the Moors excepted. The women vie 
in point of form with the handsomest women in Europe, and they 
have very delicate features. The different tribes speak different 
languages; but that of the Foolahs and Mandingoes is 
understood by all of them, In respect of commerce and civilisation 
they are far more advanced than the other black tribes. There are 
schools in almost every town for the instruction of youths who intend 
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are instructed in reading and writing Arabic from the Kordén. Their 
habitations are rather small, but they are kept clean and neat. Both 
sexes are dressed ina very decent manner. 

The smaller nations, who exhibit in their bodily structure the true 
negro type of the Ethiopian race [Arrica, vol. i, col. 124], have 
remained in a low state of civilisation. They cultivate some rice, but 
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_ma very unskilful and slovenly way. They have plenty of pigs and 
ls, but few cattle, and no other domestic animals. They ba atts 
@ piece of cloth about their loins. Their huts are extremely 
are in their manners, treacherous, cruel, and 
are complete pirates. 
iety.—It appears that little authority has been 
tribes. They do not keep slaves, and 
selling their prisoners of war to the 
ibes have established govern- 
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as far with the French settle- 
ment other small states situated in the lower 
region, between and Gambia, are those of Yanimaroo, 
Katoba, and Footatoro. The last named 
state, more extensive than most of the others, is divided 
among and elect a marabout, or 
priest, who however can do nothing without the consent 
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were expelled from it by the Mandingoes, 
Keminoom, and Ba i; Manding, the 
. which comprehends the most 

ion, and has several mines of gold, 
4 Kamalia; Jallon Kadoo, the unin- 
extends between the sources of several 
; Konkodoo on the Ba Fing, or principal 
some rich mines of gold, with the 
; Satadoo, with the capital of the same name; and 
the towns of Baniserile and Kirwani, which is inhabited 
and where there are several smelt- 
: the river Gambia are the small states of Neola, 
town of Tambacunda, and Tenda, with the town of 


that there is an: om or state south 

the ex that of Foota Jallon. Indeed 
subjected the tribe of the Landamas, who inhabit 
between that river and the Nufiez, and rendered it 
be said that its dominions extend to the very shores 
seat of its is the well cultivated and 
t the elevated tabl of Foota Jallon, where the 
J, not far from the sources of the Senegal, contains 7000 
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inhabitants, and several other towns contain from 3000 t0/5000 inhabit- 
ants. Most of the inhabitants are Foolahs, but in the fastnésses of the 
mountains there are still some small native tribes of negroes. In the 
country which extends between Foota Jallon and the coast, each 
village appears to have a chief, but no political connection subsists 
among the villages. 
Settlements and their Trade—The European settlements 

in Senegambia are strictly commercial. The settlers have not acquired 
the property of any land, except the place on which they have settled, 
and no cultivation is carried on by them or their people, except at a 
few spots which are rather gardens than plantations. Each of the 
three European nations which have formed settlements has taken 
ion as it were of one of the three large rivers, the French of 

the Senegal, the English of the Gambia, and the Portuguese of the 
Rio Grande. Each has built a fortress on an island not far from the 
the mouth of the river, which serves as a safe place of deposit for 
goods which are imported, and from which the productions of the 
country are shipped. The merchants set out from these places in 
large river boats with their goods at certain seasons of the year, and 


. | ascend the rivers as far as they are navigable. They stop at certain 


— to which the natives bring their productions to exchange for 
uropean manufactures. 

The principal French settlement is St.-Louis, a town containing 
about 15,000 inhabitants, of whom about 800 are whites. It is built 
on a sandy island, about two miles long and a quarter of a mile wide 
on an average, which is about five miles from the mouth of the river. 
Only vessels drawing less than 12 feet of water can sail up to the 
town, as there isa bar across the mouth of the river. (Senzcat.] 


ercial The French have also two small fortresses on the banks of the Senegal, 


one at Podhor, at the western extremity of the island of Morfil, and 
the other at Bakel, or Baquelle, in the Lingdom of Lower Galam, not 
far from the junction of the Faleme with the Senegal. Between 
Podhor and St.-Louis there are several places to which the Moors of 
the tribes of the Trarza and Braknas bring at certain seasons the gum 
which they collect in the mimosa forests of the south-western districts 
of the Sahara. Such places are called markets, and are only inhabited 


during the stay of the Moors. The most frequented are the Escale- 
da- and the Escale-du-Coq, or Braknas. The French have also 
a fortress on the island of Goree, near Cape Verd [Gorzx], and an 


establishment at the mouth of the river Casamanza, which enters the 

sea between the Gambia and the Rio Grande. 

Fas ~eory settlements are principally on ‘the Gambia, [GamBra 
LONY. 
The P ese settlements are dispersed along the banks of the 

different arms of the Rio Grande and on the Casamanza. The principal 

settlement is Bissao, a well-built fort and town on a large and fertile 

island of the Jeba branch of the Rio Grande. It has about 3000 

inhabitants, and an excellent and spacious port: the population con- 

sists chiefly of mulattoes and blacks, Higher up the same branch of 
the Rio Grande is Jeba, with re menue short of 1000 inhabitants, 
which likewise consists of bl and mulattoes, On the southern 
branch of the Rio Grande is Bolula, a mercantile establishment, and 
on the northern or Cacheo branch the town of Cacheo, a considerable 

with a harbour, which however is only accessible to vessels 
drawing 10 feet of water, as a bar runs across the mouth of the 
river. the country of the Feloops, between the Cacheo branch of 
the Rio Grande and the Gambia, the Portuguese have several settle- 
ments, as at Zinghinchor and Mahia Kakonda on the Casamanza 

River, and at Vintang on a small river which falls into the Gambia. 

To all these places the natives bring ivory, wax, hides, horns, and 

some gold, the greater part of which is shipped to England from 

Bissao and Cacheo. Many Portuguese have settled in this country as 

agriculturists, and have married black women. The number of 

mulattoes in these parts is considerable. * . 
Nearly all the articles of commerce which are exported from the 

European settlements in Sen bia are brought from the interior by 

small caravans or cafilas, which sometimes proceed to the coast, but 

'y stop at certain places where commercial establishments are 
found, and take in exchange for their goods, fire-arms, powder, India 
a amber, beads, iron, tobacco, rum, as are 

ough a great part of Senegambia is rich in iron-ore, the process o 
obtaining the metal from it is so rude and requires so much labour, 
that many of the natives prefer buying it from Europeans. 

Commerce with Sadan and Timbuctoo.—A considerable commerce is 
carried on between bia and the countries farther east. The 
principal articles of trade are salt, slaves, and gold. A large portion 
of gold collected in the countries situated on the banks of the upper 
branches of the Senegal to Timbuctoo, and thence to the 
countries on the south of the Mediterranean. The cafilas by which 
this commerce is carried on follow two routes. The most northern 
departs from the Senegal in the kingdom of Kajaaga, or Upper Galam, 
to which country the traders go from all parts of Senegambia. Hence 
the road runs east-north-east to Yarra, and then east to Benown in 
Ludamar. From Benown it continues east through countries which 
are little inhabited on account of their sterility, to Walet in Beroo. 
From Walet it again passes through deserts, until it approaches the 
Joliba near whence it continues at a short distance from 


the banks of the river to Timbuctoo, The southern — 
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SENNA is a country on the eastern coast of Africa, and a portion 
of that region which on our maps is called Monomotapa, and has 
acquired some fame on account of the rich mines of gold which it 
contains, It is situated between 16° and 20° S. lat. 30 and 37 
E. long., and is stated to cover a surface of 43,200 square miles, It 
forms the eapitancy of the Rios de Senna, the only territory that the 
Portuguese really on the east coast of Africa ; their other 
possessions, as Mozambique, Pemba, &c., consisting only of fortified 
towns, to which no territory, or only a very small territory, is 
annexed. This capitancy is bounded E. by the sea, S, by the moun- 
tains of Sofala, and it extends to the kingdoms of Quiteve and Barne, 
which inclose it on the west. To the north of it is the independent 
kingdom of Moraves, from which it is chiefly separated by the course 
of the river Zambesi. F 

The shores of Senna are low, and continue so for some distance 
inland, but the country gradually rises as we proceed westward. At 
the distance of 150 to 180 miles from the sea there are some low 
mountain ranges, separated into two portions by the plain through 
which the river Zambesi runs. A great part of the country west of 
these ranges appears also to bea plain, the surface of which is hilly. 
Towards the western boundary, near 30° E. long., the country is 
covered with mountains. 

Senna is well watered; numerous small rivers descend from the 
adjacent mountains, all of which join the Zambesi. This river, whose 
course probably exceeds 800 miles, originates in the countries west of 
Senna, of which we have no account. Its upper course within Senna 
is from south-south-west to north-north-east, but it gradually turns 
more to the east. It is in many places upwards of three miles in 
breadth. From the town of Teté downwards it is navigated, though 
the navigation is very tedious in the wet season, owing to the rapidity 
of the current, and in the dry season on account of the numerous 
shoals and the deficiency of water. Above Teté the Zambesi enters 
the flat country, but it rans between high rocky banks until it enters 
the low country at the distance of about 50 miles from the sea in a 
straight line. In the low country it divides into two branches at 
Marooro, of which the northern is called the river Quilimane, and the 
southern Luabo, and both branches are navigable, A large branch 
separates from the Luabo not far from the place of division, and 
bisects the delta of the Zambesi, falling into the sea at nearly an equal 
distance from the mouths of the Quilimane and Luabo. It is called 
the Melambey, from a place, near its mouth. The embouchures of 
the Luabo and Quilimane are about 60 miles from one another. 
Where these rivers flow through the level tract, they form numerous 
islands, occasioning a very rapid current in many of the narrow inter- 
vening channels. 

The delta of the Zambesi and the low country near the sea consist 
of a flat, which is marshy, and covered with mangroves to low-water 
mark. Higher up the ground is cleared to a considerable extent, and 
the country abounds in villages; but towards the place where the 
river divides into arms, nearly the whole surface of the country is 
covered with rushes and bamboos, interspersed with extensive 
swamps. <A few isolated trees, a species of palm, are scattered over 
this unwholesome waste, The more elevated part of the country, 
about the town of Senna and higher up the river, is an extensive 
plain, which descends towards the banks of the river with a gentle 


slo; 

The rainy season commences in the beginning of November, and 
continues to the end of March. When the rain fully sets in, the river 
soon rises above its banks, and inundates the contiguous country to 
the distance of several miles inland. During this period the heat is 
very oppressive, but not unwholesome in the higher parts of the 
country, except in the vicinity of lakes. 

The cultivated grains are rice, maize, millet, and wheat. The 
sugar-cane seems to succeed well. Coffee is grown in the more 
elevated country. Indigo grows wild. The cotton-shrub is cultivated 
by the negroes, but only for home consumption. Vegetables are 
grown in considerable quantities. A kind of grass is cultivated as 
‘ood: before it is quite ripe, it is plucked, dried, and husked in a 
large wooden mortar, and then ground between two rough stones, 
The meal thus obtained is made into a porridge, which is generally 
eaten with fish. The fruit-trees are tamarinds, oranges, cocoa-nuts, 
palms, and mango-trees, , Among the forest-trees is a species of 
cotton-tree of a gigantic size, frequently measuring 60 feet in circum- 
ference. The wood is used for canoes in preference to any other, as 
not being subject to the attack of worms. Large boats 50 feet long 
are made of a single tree hollowed out. 


The wild animals are elephants, rhinocerosés, lions, 
alligators, monkeys, and deer; but there are probably 
which have been overlooked by the few persons who have 
country. There are the common domestic animals. Fish 
plentiful in the river, and constitutes one of the principal articles 
food of the negro population. Bees are very common, and is 
article of export. / 

Gold and iron are the only metals which are known to r 
abundance, Gold is chiefly found in the mountains of Sofala, an 
those which surround the colony on the west; and it does not ap) 
that this article is brought from the kingdom of Moraves, but it 
obtained in those of Quiteve and Barne. Iron is obtained in 
abundance from the southern districts of the colony, and also 
the kingdom of Moraves; the hoes with which the slaves 
ground are made of it. Marble is got in the hills which run l 
to the coast. The population consists of a few Po’ and 
mulattoes, and a great number of blacks. According to the state- 
ment of the governor of Rios de Senna, the number of the whites 
and mulattoes in 1810 did not exceed 500. The negroes are ; 
free and partly slaves of the whites and mulattoes. The colony is 
divided into several districts, each under a Portuguese governor, who — 
collects from the free negroes the taxes in kind, consisting of bees’- 
wax, fowls, meat, vegetables, and rice, ah 

The only harbour in the colony which is visited by vessels is that 
of Quilimane, about 8 miles from the sea, on the northern arm of the 
Zambesi. This town, with the other Portuguese settlements, Senna, 
and Teté, are described in the article Mozamprque Coast, a ba ed 

SENNAAR is a country situated in the north-eastern parts of 
Africa, on the banks of the Nile, and at the junction of its two great 
branches, the Bahr-el-Azrek (Blue River) and the Bahr-el- a 
(White River). It was formerly an independent state, and one of th 
most powerful in that part of Africa; but it now constitutes a part 
of the Egyptian province called Beléd-es-Sidan (or of the 
blacks). This province comprehends all the countries which lie on 
both sides of the Nile south of Wadi Halfah, or the second cataract 
(near 22° N. lat.), with the exception of Abyssinia, and co’ y 
comprises those countries which are known by the collective name of 
Nubia and Sennaar, to which must be added Kordofan. The most 
important part of Beléd-es-Sadan is Sennaar, and the seat of the 
provincial government has been fixed at Khartim, a town built in 
modern times at the confluence of the Bahr-el-Abiad and Bahr-el- 
Azrek, The boundary lines of Sennaar are imperfectly known; and 
they have varied considerably at different times. The area is 
estimated at about 60,000 square miles. On the north is Dar Shendy, 
a part of Nubia, on the east some wandering tribes, on the south-east 
Abyssinia, on the south the mountain tribes of the Nuba, and on the 
west is Kordofan. . as 

Surface and Soil.—The most fertile portion of this country is that 
part which lies between the two great branches of the Nile, and 
is called the Island of ‘Sennaar. At its southern extremity, : 
between 11° and 12° N. lat., is a mountain region: called Jebel 
Fungi. This region seems to constitute a link of that great chain 
which appears to traverse Africa in its whole width from east f 
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to west, near 10° N. lat., and which is called by Abulfeda and 
Edrisi Jebel-al-Komri, or the Mountains of the Moon. The informa- 
tion collected from the natives assigns to this range rich mines 
of gold and iron, both of which are worked. This part of Sennaaris 
a plain, on which only a few isolated hills rise. The greater part of 
this plain appears to be formed by the alluvial deposit of the rivers. 
It is nearly a dead level, and the Bahr-el-Azrek rises during the floods 
to within two and three feet of the summit of its banks, and the 
Bahr-el-Abiad in most parts spreads over a large tract of country, 
The soil is in general very good, and in some of excellent 
quality, though there are also tracts which are nearly sterile. Dhurra 
is sown at the end of the rainy season, but in general only so much 
is grown as is necessary for the maintenance of the population. The 
most northern part of the peninsula has little wood, and is less fertile 
than the southern. The bottom along the banks of the Bahr-el-Azrek 
is narrow, and similar to that in Egypt, being hardly more than two 
miles wide on an average. During the inundations it is annu: 
covered with a deposit of rich earth, and is exceedingly fertile, But 
the valley of the Bahr-el-Abiad is of a different description. T 
low flat along its banks is of greater extent, generally measuring four 
miles across, but it is chiefly sandy and sterile, and after the da- 
tion grass springs up, a production nearly unknown in the y of 
the Bahr-el-Azrek and Nile. The flat country which lies at the beak 
of these banks of the Bahr-el-Abiad is also inundated toa considerable. 
extent. The woods which cover this tract contain many timber-trees 
of large size, especially on the western side of the river. 

The country west of the Bahr-el-Abiad belongs principally to’ 
Kordofan [Korporan]; south of it is a mountain region, 
general appellation seems to be Jebel Nuba, froma nation which 
inhabits its fastnesses ; this mountain region is said to be rich in gold 
and iron, The most northern offsets of this region are called Jebel- ~ 
Dair and Jebel Minmin, and approach within 25 miles of Obeid, the 
capital of Kordofan. The tribes inhabiting these mountains have 
not yet been subjected to the sway of the Pasha of Egypt, tho & 
the level country forms a part of Beléd-es-Sidan. That part of ‘ 
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to Sennaar is not equal in fertility to the island 
soil Lane! light and too sandy. 
sula between the -Azrek and the Atbara, or Asta- 
ancients, the of its confluents, is also a flat 
plain extends southward to the country of the Shangallas, 
to Abyssinia, where it terminates at the mountain 
In Ladner! are several isolated mountains which 
ic tribes of the Shukeriehs and Bisharies, 
pg em and wander about in the pre 
as they find pasture, retiring towards 
the uncultivated banks of the Atbara, where 


tolerably good, and after the rains produce 
erieh Arabs also cultivate some patches. 

‘The more important rivers, the Bahr-el-Asrek and Bahr-el- 
chief tributaries, are mentioned under Nius. 

the thermometer at noon rises to 100° and 118°; 
that it attains a greater hei; 
rainy season generally ats the middle of May, or the 
June, and continues to the end of September. But some 
even in the beginning of April, which are generally 
hard gales from the north or north-east. Before the rains 
; in, two or three times in the spring hurricanes occur. 
e wind comes from the south-east. After blowing tremendously 
twenty mi the here assumes a blood-red colour, 
soon succeeded by total d which lasts about a quarter 
The hurricane usually subsides at the end of two hours 
commencement; but the air is loaded with sand for two or 
afterwards. 


from its 

iPr ‘The grain most cultivated is dhurra, or millet, and it 
is an article of great inland trade. Wheat is also cultivated. The 
cultivation of the sugar-cane seems to be confined to a few places. In 
. there are grown onions, red-pepper, bahmi; a 
ous chick-peas, kidney-beans, cucumbers, and some 
which are not found in Europe; cotton and tobacco are grown 
_ &s objects of commerce ; near the town of Sennaar there are lemon- 
rees. The timber on the banks of Bahr-el-Abiad is used for boat- 
The boats are built of acacia. 


and constitutes an article of trade. The fruits of the monkey- 
Adansonia digitata), the doum-tree, and nebeck-tree are consi- 


dered as good. 
| ial ted teers since in Sennaar than in the countries farther 


killed | the workmen employed 
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countries, especially on the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, and it is a considerable article of trade. 


Gold and iron exist in the Jebel and iron is also found in tho 
desert which divides Sennasr from There are some salt 
works the of the salt used in Sennaar by 
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uals of this nation who have been seen by Europeans 
formed, their legs being too short for the size of the 


t about the summer solstice. / 


trunk. The heads of some were shaved; the hair of those unshorn 
was curled and woolly. Their countenances are harsh and savage; 
their cheek-bones high, and noses narrow near the root, but broad and 
flattened towards the nostrils. The incisor teeth of the lower jaw had 
been extracted. The only weapons they had were sticks, shields, and 
spears of a rude construction. They speak a language different from 
that of their neighbours. They wear no covering, and worship the 
sun and moon. Opposite the Shilliks, on the eastern banks of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, live the Denka, who were originally the same nation, 
but they are now quite distinct, and constantly at war. The principal 
wealth of both nations consists of cattle. 

The peninsula of Atbara is the residence of two powerful tribes, the 
Bisharies, or Bishareen, and the Shukerich. The former occupy the 
northern portion of the country. [BrsHaReEN; Nusta.] The Shu- 
kerieh are handsome men, with fine countenances, tall, and not black. 
They are proud, but more polished and less debauched than the Bish- 
aries. They do not speak Arabic. Though these two tribes derive 
their subsistence chiefly from the produce of their herds of camels, 
cattle, sheep, and goats, they repair to the banks of the Atbara imme- 
diately after the inundation to sow dhurra, and remain there till the 
harvest is gathered in. During the hottest part of the summer, when 
the grass is dried up in the desert, they again descend to feed their 
cattle on the herbage on the borders of the stream. 

Government.—The pasha of Egypt maintains a regiment of infantry 
and two regiments of cavalry in Beléd-es-Sidan, be governs the pro- 
vince by a sandjar, who resides in the town of Khartim. But only 
a small ion of the country is immediately subject to the governor, 
ref whole being subordinately under the authority of native 

e 

Towns.—The most populous place at present is Khartéim, situated 
at the confluence of the two great branches of the Nile. It has become 
a place of importance, in consequence of having been made the resi- 
dence of the governor. The houses are built partly of sun-dried bricks 
and partly of dhurra-stalks. The former capital was Sennaar, which 
was destroyed when the Egyptians occupied the country in 1822, and 
in 1829 it consisted of a heap of ruins, except a few houses which 
were inhabited by some merchants. The town was afterwards rebuilt, 
and the inhabitants resumed their manufacturing industry. Among 
the manufactures are mats with beautiful devices made of split doum- 
leaves, and dyed of various colours, conical straw-covers for plates in 
elegant patterns, silver-stands for coffee-cups in filagree, warlike 
weapons, as spears, knives, &c., and amulets, which are worn for 
security from every kind of disease and casualty. There is a well- 
farnished bazaar. Wady-Medinah and Missalemich, between Sennaar 
and Khartim, carry on some commerce with the adjacent country. At 
Monkérah, on the Bahr-el-Abiad, are the dockyards in which boats 
are built for the pasha of t, but it contains no inhabitants except 
in their construction. In the interior and 

ion of Jebel Fungi is the town of Goleh, 
in size to Sennaar, and to be noted for its 


within the mountain 
which is said to be eq 
iron-ware. 

Manufactures.—That branch of industry in which the Sennaarese 
are most distinguished is leather, which is of the best quality, and 
much superior to that made in t or Syria. This leather is 
worked into different articles, whi: ve an extensive sale in the 
valley of the Nile and in Arabia. The most important of these articles 
are camel-saddles, sandals, and leathern-sacks. Where dates grow 
cords and ropes are made of the fibrous interior bark of the palm 
date-tree, and in some places of reeds, The shields made of the skins 
of the rhinoceros and giraffe are used all along the Nile and across 
the mountains as far as Cosseir and Kenneh in Upper t, Cotton- 
cloth is made by the women for domestic use, but it constitutes also 
a considerable article of trade in Northern Africa, under the name of 
damour. The workers in gold, silver, and iron are very skilful, and 
execute their work neatly with very simple tools. Pottery is made to 
a considerable extent in Sennaar. some places coloured straw-hats 
are made with great neatness, and they are sent to different countries 
in the neighbourhood. 

Commerce.—The province of Beléd-es-Stdan is the seat of an exten- 
sive commerce. Its commercial relations with the interior of Africa 
extend as far as The caravans which de from these 
places go as far as Cairo. Numerous pilgrims from the interior of 
Africa Shendy and Sennaar on their road to Suakim on 
the Red Sea, and by the same way many products of the country and 
of the interior of Africa =i seed Aa bry aed —_ ee 
are exchanged for the t ustan an 0 
tothe Archi while European goods reach Abyssinia and the 
eastern countries of Stidan by the way of pt. Two caravan-routes 
lead to the port of Suakim on the Red Sea; one from Sennaar and 
the other from Shendy. There is a much frequented caravan-road 
from Shendy to Cairo, which for a considerable space follows the 
course of the Nile. At the village of Daraou, about 10 miles N. from 
Assouan, on the east bank of the river, the caravan-road terminates, 
and gp are embarked in boats to be conveyed to Cairo and other 

Egypt. The common route between Shendy and Sennaar 
ies along the banks of the Nile and the Bahr-el-Azrek, but there is 
a shorter road through the desert, which runs nearly due south 
from Shendy to Sbddeticent at the confluence of the l-Aurek 
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with the Rahad. Two caravan-roads lead from Sennaar to El-Obeid 
in Kordofan. From El-Obeid the route passes westward to El-Tusher, 
the present capital of Dar-Fur, and thence to Kobbe and Kubkabtyah. 
The common commercial road from Sennaar to Gondar in Abyssinia 
rans in an east-south-eastern direction to Ras-el-Fil, where the mer- 
their goods, 

are brought from 
ixypt are 
the sembil and mehleb, both of which are in great request in Sadan, 
the former as a perfume and medicine, and the latter as a condiment. 
The sembil is the Valeria celtica or Spiga celtica of the Italians, and 
is chiefly grown in the southern provinces of the Austrian dominions; 
it is sent from Venice and Trieste to Alexandria, The mehleb is 
brought from Armenia and Persia, and shipped at Smyrna and other 
ports of Asia Minor for Egypt. It appears to be the fruit of a tilia. 
Sugar is brought from Upper Egypt, and soap from Syria, where it is 
mauufactured. From Egypt are also imported many manufactured 
articles, as takas (a sort of coarse cambric dyed blue), white cotton 
stuffs with red borders made at Mehalla in the Delta, melayes (a blue 
striped cotton cloth), linen made at Siout and Manfaloot, and sheep- 
skins dressed with the wool on, which are often dyed blue and red, 
and are used as saddle-cloths for the horses, dromedaries, and asses of 
the natives, and as carpets for the women’s apartments, Beads of 
wood, of coloured glass, coloured agate, coral, and amber are imported 
to a considerable extent. Paper, made in Genoa and Leghorn, goes to 
Dar-Fur and other countries farther west. Brass-wire is in great 
demand, as it is used for ornamenting the lances by twisting it round 
different parts of the shaft. Of hardware, the most saleable articles 
are common razors, files, thimbles, scissors, needles, nails, steels to 
strike fire with, and sword-blades. The sword-blades are made at 
Solingen on the Rhine. Tar is imported to make water-skins water- 
proof, and to rub the backs of the camels. Silver trinkets for female 
ornaments, such as bracelets and ear-rings, are imported in great 
numbers; most of them go to Dar-Fur. Looking-glasses of Venetian 
and Trieste manufacture, with gilt covers, are a considerable article in 
the Egyptian trade. 

The principal article of export is slaves. They are partly imported 
into Sennaar from Abyssinia, Kordofan, and Dar-Fur, and partly 
taken from the mowelled, or native slaves of the country. Damour, 
or cotton-stuff, is always in great demand, as the cotton manufactories 
of Sennaar and those of Begharmi furnish the greater part of north- 
eastern Africa with articles of dress. Gold is partly got from the 
mines in the Fungi and Nuba Mountains, and partly from Abyssinia. 
Other important articles of export are ivory, mostly from Dar-Fur, 
rhinoceros horns, musk, whips and other articles of leather, ebony, 
the coffee brought from the western districts of Abyssinia, honey, and 
ostrich feathers. India goods reach Sennaar by the way of Jidda and 
Suakim. They consist of different sorts of cambric from Surat and 
Madras, of coarse muslins from Bengal, of spices, especially cloves 
and ginger, of India sugar, the beads called reysh, and sandal-wood. 

The inland trade of Sennaar is very active, partly in consequence of 
the great number of caravans which continually traverse the country, 
and create a great demand for camels, and partly on account of the 
different productions of the several parts which constitute the province 
of Beléd-es-‘Sidan. No gold currency is in use among the merchants 
of Sennaar except unstamped pieces or rings of pure gold. They are 
of different sizes, from 30 paras (2d.) to 240 piastres (3/.); and during 
the whole time the market lasts an officer sits with the scales before 
him, and weighs gold gratis for all persons. Spanish dollars are 
current. In some parts the beads are used as small coin. 

History.—The ancient history of Sennaar is very little known. It 
appears that it once formed a part of the empire of Abyssinia, and at 
a later period of Nubia, In the 13th or 14th century it was wrested 
from Nubia by a family which came originally from Teysafaan, a 
country in Sadan; and at one time that family was in possession of 
nearly all Nubia, the whole country from the second cataract to the 
mountains of Fungi being subject to them. On the east their empire 
included Suakim and a large tract of the coast of the Red Sea, and on 
the west it extended beyond Kordofan. In the course of time the 
sovereigns, called ‘muks,’ became too indolent to transact business, 
and appointed a vizier, who soon possessed himself of all the power, 
though he continued to pay outward respect to the muk. This took 
| ae about two centuries ago, and since that time the power of 

paar has been decreasing, and several chiefs have become nomi- 
nally and really independent. In 1822 the country was invaded by 
the army of Mohamed Ali under Ismael Pasha. The vizier made no 
resistance, but obtained good terms for himself, by which the southern 
aly of Sennaar, My lies re the eae of Fungi, was left to 

m as a vassal of the pasha o: and the muk was red 
the station of a private todividaale™ " pet 

Travels in Nubia; London Geographi ‘ournal 
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pal city in France, in the department of Yonne, 
town of the fourth arrondissement, is situated in 48° 11’ 54” 
N, lat., 3° 17’ 12” E, long., on the right bank of the Yonne, 250 feet 
above the level of the sea, 70 miles S.E, from Paris by the Lyon 


railway, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a 
and 10,355 inhabitants in the commune. It occupies the site of 
ancient Agendicum, which was afterwards called Senones from the 
name of the people to whom it belonged, and thence is derived the 
modern Sens. Agendicum or Senones became under the Romans the 
chief town of Lugdunensis Quarta, or Senonia. It became at the end 
of the 1st century of the Christian era the seat of a bishop, and after- 
wards of an archbishop. In the middle ages it was the capital of a 
county, which was united to the crown by the sage 4 
Henri I, The archdiocese of Sens is now united to of Auxerre, 
The archsee of Sens-et-Auxerre is co-extensive with the department pr : 
Yonne; the province of the archbishop comprises also the sees 
Troyes, Nevers, and Moulins, oa 
»The town is of an oval form, surrounded by ancient walls now 
partly destroyed. Some of the large stones of the foundation yes 
Roman inscriptions, Of the nine gates of the city, three belong to th 
middle ages, and the rest are modern. The streets, with the exception 
of that through which the Paris and Lyon road passes, are narrow and 
crooked, and the houses generally ill-built. There are two bridges 
over the Youne, which is joined by the Vannes on the south side of — 
the town. The principal public buildings are the cathedral, which is 
a large gothic structure of various dates, remarkable for the size and 
good effect of its interior, for its painted windows, and for the nee 
of its tower; and the college, od is a modern structure. eo 
cathedral is nearly as large as the metropolitan church of Notre-Dame 
in Paris. In the apse end, behind the Grand Altar, is a spirited repre- 
sentation of the martyrdom of St.-Savinien, first bishop of Sens. In 
the middle of the choir is a white marble monument of the Dauphin 
(father of Louis XVI.) and his wife Maria Josepha. In one of the 
chapels of the nave is a beautiful sculptured altar-piece, repreé 
the principal scenes of the Passion. In one of the suburbs is a cht 
dedicated to St-Savinien, which dates from the 11th century. Many 
houses in the town date from the 14th and 15th centuries, and many 
of them are adorned with sculptures. There are public baths, a 
theatre, an hospital, an ecclesiastical seminary, and some pleasant 
public walks. 

The chief manufactures are of glove- and shoe-leather, cotton-yarn, 
straw and chip hats, woollen stuffs, polished steel, glue, beer, candles, 
spirits, tiles, and earthenware. The chief trade is in corn and flour for 
the supply of Paris, wines, wool, hemp, tiles and bricks, bark, leather, 
tan, timber, &c. Linen is bleached. Sens has a public library of 
6600 volumes, and a museum, 

SEPULVEDA, [Casritna LA Vinsa.] 

SERAING. [Lrer.] 

SERAMPOOR. [Hxrypusray.] 

SEREGIPE DEL REY. [Brazit.] 

SERETH, RIVER. [Avsrrta.] 

SERINAGUR. [CasHmerz.] 

SERINGAPATAM, [Hrnpustan, 

SERK, or SERQUE. [Gurrnsry. 

SERPA. [ALEMTEJO.] 

SERPUCHOW. [Moscow, Government of.] 

SERRA CAPRIOLA. [Caprranata.]} 

SERRAVALLE. [Gxnoa.] 

SERRES. [Atres, Basszs.] 

SERVAN, ST. [Itun-n1-Vinare.] 3 

SERVIA, or SERBIA, a political division recently formed by decree 
of the emperor of Austria, consisting of portions of South Hungary and 
Slavonia. It is styled the Woiwodschaft of Servia and Temeswar Banat, 
and includes the Banat of Temeswar (comprising the counties of Baez 
Bodrogh, Torontal, Temes, and Krasso, in other words, the territories 
of the Baczka and the Banat), and the Syrmian districts of Ruma and 
Illok. The emperor is styled Grand-Woiwode, and the actual governor 
Vice-Woiwode, who resides in Temesvar, and is assisted by a minis- 
terial commission and a native administrative council. The woiwode- 
schaft is divided into 5 districts. It has an area of 11,528 square 
miles, drained by the Maros, the Temes, the Theiss, and the Danube, 
The population amounts to 1,426,221 Serbs, Wallachs, Germans, aud 
Hungarians, [Croatia; Hunaary; TeMEswar.] 

SERVIA (Syrp, Serbie), nominally an eyalet or province of European 
Turkey, in reality a tributary principality governed by an hereditary 
prince, was an integral part of European Turkey till the beginning of 
the present century. It is bounded N. by the Danube and the Save, 
which separate it from Austria, E. by Wallachia and Bulgaria, 8. by 
Rumili and Albania, and W. by Bosnia, from which it is separated by 
the Drina, an affluent of the Save. The length of Servia from east 
to west is about 145 miles, from north to south about 150 miles. It 
lies entirely in the basin of the Danube, which river is joined by the 
Save, and afterwards by the Morava, which crosses the centre of 
Servia from south to north, receiving numerous affluents; those on 
its western or left bank come from the Mounts Stalatz, an offset of the 
Dinaric Alps which divide the waters of the Morava from those of 
the Drina, and those on its eastern bank from the Bulgarian Moun- 
tains which are offsets of the Balkan range. Servia is a country of 
mountains and valleys, in great part covered with ancient forests. 
The country has excellent ures, in which are reared numerous 
herds of cattle. The population of Servia is about a million, most, 
belonging to the Greek Church. The Servians, or Serbs, are a bran 
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towns are—Semendria, situated at the con- 
Jessava with the Danube, a fortified town, with about 
0 inhabitants: Berorape: Poserovatz, or Passerovitz,a ly 
town of 4000 inhabitants, in the lower part of the valley of 
Morava, is celebrated for the treaty signed here by Prince Eugene 
een eran ee Tanke of Hungary, Little Wallachia, and 
Servia: Zabatz, or Schabacz, a fortified town with 12,000 
near the mouth of the Dubrava in the Save: Ujitza, near 
borders of Bosnia, a town of 6000 inhabitants, carrying on a con- 
siderable trade: Vallievo, a neat little town, with 1500 inhabitants, on 
Kolumbara, at the foot of the Medvedniak Mountains, nearly due 

Kragoy a small town in the south of Servia, 
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e two Moravas, where a diet of the representa- 
proclaimed, in 1830, Milosch and his heirs princes of 
ladova, on the Danube, in the east of the 
population, 3000. The citadel of Gladova, called Feth 
is garrisoned by the Turks. 
gees wep Satin 
of nature, i 
oak and other timber-trees. The plains of the interior 
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it is enough to say that wild 
the road that ascends the valley. 
the valleys, and vineyards are planted in 
The best wines are those grown in the valley 
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streams, succeed in an endless 


of the Christian and Turk.’ The population is for the most 
in hamleta villages ; and substantial 


The country abounds with game. Horses and cattle 
i a7 pope a are copabion. ley Bed wild ae 
are exported in immense num to Hungary 
are fatted and sent to Vienna and other towns 

of the country are inclosed by hurdles 
ich rove about wild. Snakes and 
uitoes and marsh fever 
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systems, and 
would be simply ridiculous as childish imitations of some 
neighbouring they were not so detrimental to 


of an otherwise promising country. 
The pality is in spiritual matters vabfast to the archbishop of 


pope Sains of Belgrade Loops pe in 1850 there were _ = wi 
CS) an aggregate of 8000 pupi About 20 

sent to Kieff, in Russia, to study hee a8 and about 

— are ey a the universities of bps 
rance. There one prin’ press in 

| amd that belongs to the peveniasent. ae 

The revenues of the principality are estimated at a million dollars 

The militia consists of two battallions of infantry of 1000 

par ora of cavalry 200 strong, and 300 artill But 

= Serbs are eminently a martial people, it is estimated that the 

country could eqns 150,000 foot and 10,000 horse. 

The country of Servia under the Roman empire formed the province 


it 


of Masia Superior. It was invaded by the Goths underjthe emperor 
Valens, and some centuries later by the Servi, a tribe of Slavonians, 
to whom were allotted some grounds south of the Danube by the 
emperor Leo VL. in order to oppose them to the Bulgarians, who 
threatened the very existence of the empire in the 10th century. 
By degrees the Servians encroached also upon the territories of 
the empire, and in the 12th century the emperor Manuel Comnenus 
was obli to fight against them in order to check their incursions, 
During the subsequent decay of the Eastern Empire, and its conquest 
and partition by the Latins, the Servians established themselves firmly 
in the country of Masia, forming an independent principality under 
a prince styled Despotes, in the same manner as the neighbouring 
Slavonian states of Bosnia and Croatia. Murad L, sultan of the Otto- 
mans, married a daughter of the Despotes of Servia ; but several years 
after, the Servians, Hungarians, and other Christian nations near the 
Danube, alarmed at the progress of the Turks in Albania, collected a 
large force under Lazar, Despotes of Servia, and marched against 
Murad, who met the Christian army in the plain of Kossova, near the 
frontiers of Albania, a.p, 1389, and defeated it with dreadful slaughter, 
but was himself killed by a Servian noble, Milosh Obeldvitz, Lazar's 
son-in-law. Lazar was taken prisoner and killed by the Turks in 
revenge for the death of their own sultan. In the following century 
Sultan Murad IL, who had married the sister of George, Despotes of 
Servia, turned his arms against his brother-in-law about the year 1440, 
overran Servia, took the fortress of Semendria, and obliged George to 
take refuge at Ragusa, from whence he made his way to Hungary, 
where he joined the gallant Hunnyades, and through his assistance 
recovered part of his territories. At last Mohammed IL, after taking 
Constantinople, finally conquered Servia, which he annexed to his 
empire, with the exception of Belgrade, which was bravely defended 
by the Hungarians under Hunnyades, and was only taken (in 1522) b 
Solyman the Great. Servia continued a province of the Turkish 
empire till 1717, when Prince Eugene, at the head of an Austrian 
army, took Belgrade and conquered a part of Servia, which was ceded 
sultan to Austria by the peace of Passarowitz, 1718. But in 


the the subsequent war of 1739 the Austrians, being worsted by the Turks, 


lost Servia, and gave up Belgrade also by treaty. Marshal Laudon 
retook Belgrade in 1788, but Austria gave it up again to the sultan by 
the of Szistova in 1791. 
tthe year 1804 the Servians, availing themselves of the revolt 
of Passwan Opin, pasha of Widin, rose in arms throughout the country 
against the Porte. They chose for their leader George Petrowitsch, 
surnamed Kara, or the ‘ black,’ a countryman who, having taken a 
part in a former unsuccessful insurrection iv 1787, had fled into the 
Austrian territories, and served in the Austrian army in the campaign 
of 1788-9, After ve ropa in 1791 Kara George had returned to his 
country and resumed his profession of herdsman and grazier. He was 
stern and taciturn, but courageous and robust. In January 1806 two 
numerous Turkish armies, one from Bosnia under Bekir Pasha, and 
the other from; Nissa in Rumili under Ibrahim, pasha of Scutari, 
entered Servia, Kara George had no more than 10,000 men, but they 
were determined, and knew well the country. and the intricacies of ita 
foresta. He kept in check both armies, and in the month of August 
defeated the pasha of Bosnia, and drove him back across the Drina 
with great loss, He then turned rapidly against the a of Scutari, 
who proposed a truce, But the truce not being ratified by the Porte, 
George surprised and took Belgrade, except the citadel, which sur- 
rendered in 1807. Servia was now free from the Turks, A sort of 
military ernment was formed, consisting of the chief pro- 
prietors of the various districts, each of whom was at the head of 
a body of cavalry formed of his tenants and friends, These officers 
assembled ‘once a year, about Christmas, at Belgrade, to deliberate, 
under the presidency of Kara George, upon the affairs of the country. 
A senate of twelve members, one elected by each district of Servia, 
constituted the ent executive. Mutual jealousies and dissen- 
sions soon broke out between the principal governors and Kara George. 
The latter, in order to strengthen his power, undertook the invasion 
of Bosnia in 1809, whilag Russia was at war with the Porte, He 
roved unsuccessful, and was obliged to retire into Servia, protected 
by a diversion made by a Russian corps on the side of the Danube, 
In 1810 he defeated Kurschid Pasha, who had advanced from Nissa 
with 30,000 men, and soon after he routed another army from Bosnia, 
and drove it back across the Drina. He availed himself of these 
successes to obtain from the diet of 1811 more ample powers, and a 
sort of ministry, which resided continually near his person. The 
Porte proposed to acknowledge Kara George as Hospodar of Servia, 
on condition that the Turks should garrison all the fortresses and keep 
the arsenals and arms. It was far Aye persons acquainted with Otto- 
man policy to foresee what would be the results of such an arrange- 
ment. The negotiations lasted till 1813, when the news of the success 
of zaren L in Germany freed the Turks from the fear of Ruasia, 
and ulated them to pon a last effort against Servia. Two Turkish 
armies advanced, drove before them some Servian corps, and carried 
several strongholds. Kara George, losing on a sudden his firmness, 
crossed the Danube and took refuge in Austria, and afterwards in 
Bessarabia. Universal discouragement followed, and the Turks 
occupied the whole country and entered Belgrade. Servia became 
again a pashalik. Milosch Obrenowitsch, originally a swineherd, 


wor SERVIAN, 


SEVERN. 


alone kept up the insurrection about Jagodino, in the southern dis- 
tricta, bat ‘A at last obliged to accept the eee a by the 

for himeelf and followers. The Turks however having contrived 
to get into their hands the leaders of this last insurrection, shot a 
number of them, regardless of the amnesty, and empaled thirty-six 
of them at Belgrade, in front of the pasha’s palace in 1815. Milosch 
himself effected his escape: he ran to the mountains, and the 
insurrection began afresh. Having assembled the Heyduks and the 
fugitives and emigrants of the former insurrection, he attacked 
the kiaya, or lieutenant of the pasha, who had advanced against him 
from Belgrade at the head of 10,000 men, The kiaya was defeated 
with the loss of his artillery and The pasha came out of 
Belgrade with the rest of his troops, and was likewise defeated, and 
obliged to retire to Keupri under an escort given him by Milosch. 
Kurschid, pasha of Bosnia, sent another army under his lieutenant 
Ali, who was defeated, taken prisoner, and sent back to his master 
with presents. Milosch afterwards went himself to the camp of 
Kurechia Pasha to undertake negotiations of peace. The only article 
upon which they could not agree was that Milosch wished the Servians 
to remain armed, to which the pasha would not consent. When 
Milosch rose to mount his horse, the pasha’s janizaries fell upon him, 
but Ali, who had been 20 generously treated by Milosch, interposed, 
representing that Milosch had come spontaneously and under a safe 
conduct, which ought not to be broken, Ali's firmness saved Milosch, 
who was allowed to depart. The negotiations continued; Servian 
deputies were sent to Constantinople, and at last a firman of peace 
came, appointing another pasha friendly to the Servians. The forts 
of Belgrade, Zabatz, Ujitza, Semendria, and Sokol were to remain in 
the hands of the Turks, but the Servians retained the administration 
of the country, their senate, and they alone taxed themselves. Mean- 
while Kara George was living in Bessarabia, where he seems to have 
entered into the Russian schemes for overthrowing Turkey, He retired 
to Servia with some confederates, with a design of raising the standard 
of insurrection, and was betrayed, it is said at the instigation of 
Milosch, into the hands of the Turks, who put him to death as he 
slept in a but. 

Milosch restored with some modification the constitution established 
by Kara George. He created a provincial administration ; every 
district or knef has its kneven, or civil officer, and every great division 
or province has its obar-kneven, all of whom are paid by the treasury. 
Sudicial courts were established in the various districts. A code, based 
mainly on the French code, was compiled. The clergy were made 
amenable to the same courts as the jaity. Belgrade has a small 
Turkish garrison, and is the residence of a pasha, who has no direct 
authority in the affairs of the country. Servia pays a fixed amount of 
tribute to the Porte, which is yearly delivered by the prince into the 
hands of the pasha. The natives of Servia are allowed to trade all 
over the Ottoman empire, when furnished with Servian passports, 
- an imperial Hatti Sherif, issued in 1830, religious liberty, here- 

tary succession in the family of Milosch, the formation of a national 
militia, the right of erecting schools and hospitals, and the adminis- 


tration of public justice were among the privileges confirmed to, or | f 


conferred upon, the Serbs. For several years after this Milosch gave 
himself up to amassing wealth; when the senate established by the 
new constitution determined to examine the public accounts, he 
suddenly retired to Semlin. He soon returned however, and fomented 
a reyolt against the senate. His complicity being discovered, he 
resigned his post, and withdrew to Bucharest. He was succeeded by 
Prince Milan, after whose death Prince Michael, the second son of 
Milosch, became ruler of the Serbs. Michael after a short period of 
power was deprived of the princely functions, for practices similar to 
those of his father: and Alexander, son of Kara George, the present 
ruler of Servia, was raised to the princely dignity. 

The senate of Servia consists of 17 members chosen for life, from 
the most influential persons in the principality ; they are irremovable 
by the prince, on whom they form a constitutional check. Since 1850 
no x is allowed to hold real property in Servia, or to reside in it, 
except in one or other of the five fortresses before named, The Serbs 
are said to be favourable to the views of Russia, to which power they 
are akin in blood, language, and religion, and to whose intrigues they 
are mainly indebted for their favourable relations with the Porte. 

SERVIAN. [Hénavtr.] 

SESIA, RIVER. [Po] 

SESIA, VAL DI, or VALSESIA, [Noyara.] 

SESSA. [Lavono, Terra p1.] 

SESTOS, the chief city of the Thracian Chersonesus, was situated 
on the Hellespont, Theopompus says that Sestos was a small but 
well-fortified town, which was connected with the port by a wall of 
200 feet; and that, owing to its position, and the current from the 
Propontis, it commanded the channel, At the close of the great 
Persian war the town was besieged by the Athenians, and the inhabit- 
ants, after being reduced to the greatest straits by famine, opened the 
gates. The capture of Sestos (n.0. 479) terminated this great cam- 

which was signalised by the victories of Salamis, Platea, and 
cale ; and with this event the history of Herodotus closes, (Strabo, 
PABA Dr baat 2 i 
and DI PONENTE. 
SET } E. (Genoa.] 


SETEEF. [Ateérie.} - a4 
SETTLE, West Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, and the soat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Giggleswick, is situated in 9 

mountainous district near the left bank of the river Riddle, in 54° 4 
N. lat., 2° 18’ W. long., distant 54 miles W.N.W. from York, 235 miles — 
N.N.W, from London by road, and 253 miles by the North-Western 
railway. The population of the township of Settle in 1851 was 1976. — 
The living is a perpetual curacy in the archd of Craven and 
diocese of Ripon, Settle Poor-Law Union contains 31 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 154,591 acres, and a population in 1851 of — 
18,762. 
The town is situated at the foot of a limestone rock upwards of 200 
feet high, called the Castleberg. The parish church is at Giggleswick, 
on the opposite side of the river, over which there is a stone bri 
In the town is a neat church in the early English style, built in 1838. 
The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Quakers 
have places of worship. There are National and Infant schools, a 
literary society, a mechanics institute, a news-room, and a savings 
bank. The Public Buildings is an Elizabethan edifice, erected in the 
market-place in 1832, Cotton-manufactures are carried on; the — 
machinery is worked by water-power. Ropes and paper are made, 
The land in the neighbourhood, which is chiefly used for grazing, is 
exceedingly rich, The market is held on Tuesday; fairs for cattle are 
held frequently, and pleasure fairs twice or thrice in the year. A 
county court is held in the town. api 
SETUBAL. [Esrremapura, Portuguese. ] 

SEVASTOPOL. [Crmrea; SEBasToPot.] ; 
SEVENOAKS, Kent, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-La 
Union, in the parish of Sevenoaks, is situated in 51° 16’ N. lat., 0° 11’ 
E. long., distant 17 miles W. from Maidstone, and 23 miles $.S.E. from 
London. The population of the town of Sevenoaks in 1851 was 1850. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Maidstone and diocese 
of Canterbury. Sevenoaks Poor-Law Union contains 16 parishes a 

townships, with an area of 67,488 acres, and a population in 1851 o 
29,095. * 

The town is situated on an eminence which forms the northern 
brow of the chalk-marl and greensand range of high lands, in the 
midst of a fertile and well-cultivated district. ‘The streets are lighted 
with gas. The church is a spacious and handsome edifice, with a 
lofty square tower; it is chiefly in the perpendicular style. There 
are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists. The 
Grammar school, founded in 1418 by Sir William de Sevenoke, or 
Sennocke, a foundling brought up by some charitable person in this 
town, is free to boys for classics only, and has two exhibitions of 65. 
a year each ; in 1854 there were 8 scholars on the foundation. is 
school, and a large range of almshouses founded at the same time by 
Sevenoke, is under the government of a corporation consisting of two , 
wardens and four assistants. An endowed school, founded iy Lady 
Margaret Boswell, provides for the instruction of 200 children. The 
market is on Saturday, chiefly for corn; a market held on the third 
Friday of each month for cattle has declined. There are two yearly 
airs, 


Adjoining Sevenoaks is Knole Park, one of the finest mansions in 
the kingdom. It is very spacious, of different dates, and contains a 
large and valuable collection of paintings, as well as much curious old 
furniture ; it stands’ in a noble park of 800 acres, well stocked with 
deer and abounding with stately trees, especially beeches: both 
mansion and park are open to the public. 

SEVER, ST. [Lanpes.] 

SEVERAC-LE-CHATEAU. [Averyron.] ; 

SEVERE, STE. [Inprz.] on 

SEVERN. The Severn is the finest, and, next to the Thames, thi 
largest and most important of British rivers. The original name of 
the Severn was Hafren, of which Severn is only a corruption. It was 
subsequently called by the Romans Sabrina, a name given to it, as is 
said, in consequence of the fate of Sabra, or Sabrina, who was the 
daughter of Locrine, king of Britain, by Estrildis, a captive virgin, in 
order to unite himself to whom Locrine had divorced his Tasha : 
queen Gwendolen. On the death of the king, Gwendolen assumed 
command, and caused Sabrina and her mother to be drowned in the 
Hafren, which from that time received her name. Milton, in } 
*Conrus,’ has made Sabrina the goddess of the river. Fale y 

The Severn rises on the western border of MonrTcoMERYSHIRE, from — 
a chalybeate spring on the eastern side of Plinlimmon, at a very con- 
siderable elevation, and within a very short distance from the sources 
of the rivers Wye and Rhiedol. It flows eastward about 12 miles to 
Llanidloes, as as which place it still retains the original British 
name of Hafren. At Llanidloes the Severn receives the waters of the 
Clywedog ; and thence it inclines to the north-east by Newtown and 


Welshpool ; near the latter place it becomes navigable for small boats __ 


and barges. Some distance below Welshpool it is joined by the 
Vyrnwy, and about a mile lower quits Montgom 6 ‘ 
Previous to entering Saropsurre, the Severn inclines to the east, 
and this is its general direction through the vale of Shrewsbury. 
From the town of Shrewsbury, which it nearly surrounds, it takes a 
south-eastern course through Coalbrookdale to Bridgenorth, and — 
enters Worcestershire a short distance above the town and port : 
Bewdley. The principal tributaries of the Severn in Shropshire 
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are— right bank, the Meole or Red-Brook, which enters at 
Shrewsbury, the Cound, Mar-Brook, and Bore-Brook; and on the left, 
r hee OR ipa tecantenge ene wrt . The Severn receives the 
whole of the waters of the interior of Shropshire, and its course 
‘through. that county is between 60 and 70 miles. From Bewdley the 


runs southward to Stourport, where it receives the Stour on the 
ee ee ee the Salwarpe joins it on the same 


right beak the eahe tin T magento ent nce 
° river Teme, the 
ee 
the Severn passes Upton, and quits Worcestershire at 
where it receives the Avon, and enters Gloucestershire. 


Tewkesbury, 


below Gloucester, forming the rich tract of land called Alney Island. 
The Frome it before reaching Newnham. A short distance 
N the channel widens considerably ; and although it 


y 
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In the ancient division of Britain, the Severn to have formed 
the boundary between the territories of the Silures and the Ordovices 
on the west, and the Dobuni on the east. In the sul divisions 
of counties, it has scareely anywhere been empl as a line of 


of its course, the valley of the Severn is 
narrow, and lies little eee ee 

; pth one to two wide, and tolerably productive. 
range of ich, extending west, comprises 


Birmingham Canal. The Mont- 
es Severn at Newtown, and passing 
elahpool, the Ellesmere Canal, but 
aa the Severn Newtown, this canal can 
hardly be incladed a9 one connecting links in the Severn 
"Te ab are salmon, shad, lampreys, roach, 
dace, gudgeon, bleak, flounders, eels, lamperns, elvers, chub, carp, 
_ trout, grayling, tench, and Salmon were formerly plentiful, 
but are now scarce, alth there are no weirs upon the river to 

es oe 
_ A short distance above the point where the Severn merges in the 
Bristol Channel, it receives the W: although inferior in its 
and the length of its course to the Severn, is much superior in 
scenery. Th its source on the border 
and on the of Plinlimmon, about 2 
Severn. Taking « south-east 
Radnorsh a the F iiangerig 

ire between 

1 $5 ibe heas sesertoet 
course through Radnorshire is in « generally southern direction, 


and will be found described under that county. At Glasbury 
the river inclines to the north, but on entering Harerorpsarre 
flows south-east. The river is navigable from Hereford, and indeed 
in the winter, and whenever there is a depth of water, barges ascend 
to within a short distance of Hay, for the conveyance of timber, &c. 
For a short distance the river divides Herefordshire first from Glouces- 
tershire, and subsequently from Monmourssutrg, and then enters the 
latter county, under which its further course will be found described. 
The spring-tides at Chepstow rise to a great height. [CHepsrow.] 
The length of the course of the Wye is about 130 miles. Its scenery 
je mea is almost without a rival among the rivers of Great 

Owing to the isthmus or neck of land above the mouth of the Wye, 
and the projection of Aust Cliff on the opposite shore, the width of 
the Severn is here only one mile, while higher up, as was before 
stated, it expands to between two and three miles. At this narrow 
part of the wstuary is the principal passage, called Aust Ferry, or 
Old from Somersetshire to Monmouthshire and South 
Wales. About four miles lower down is the New Passage, which is 
considerably wider, and not so much frequented. 

The estuary of the Severn receives the drainage of about 5900 
square miles, namely :—the Severn, 4500; the Wye, 1400. The 
Severn is charged with a larger amount of turbid sediment than any 
other river in Europe, the result of its own long course and the 
courses of its tributaries through tracts of marl and soft sandstone, 
This fine sediment is in some deposited on its banks towards 
the mouth, and the quantity thus deposited is increased by artificial 
means. The mud is encouraged to accumulate upon lines of pile and 
osier, which, as the tide retreats, retain the sediment. Upon these, 
other lines of osierfencing are placed, until new land is raised to a 
considerable height. On the other hand, the sudden rising of the 
tides has occasioned great damage to the low lands, to 
which sea-walls, piles, and other precautionary means have been 
adopted. The inundations in the years 1606, 1687, 1703, and 1737, 
are recorded to have produced great devastation. 

The Bristol Channel, commencing with the estuary of the Severn, 
separates Monmouthshire and South Wales from the counties of 
Somerset and Devon, and terminates in St. George’s Channel. Ita 
width from King’s Road, the mouth of the Lower Avon, to the 
opposite coast, is about 5 miles. It then a widens to about 12 
tiles, but is again slightly contracted between the southern i of 
Glamorganshire and the western part of Somersetshire. It again 
expands, forming, on the Welgh coast, Swansea and Caermarthen bares 
and, on the coast of Devonshire, Barnstaple, or Bideford ng tt 
width at its termination in St. George’s Channel, taken from St. Gowan’s 
Head on the coast of Pembrokeshire to Hartland Point in Devonshire, 
is about 40 miles. The coast-line, both on the Welsh and Devon- 
shire sides, is extremely . Lundy Island [Devonsuree], and 
Caldy Island [Pxmprokesnme), are noticed elsewhere. From Hart- 
land” Point to King’s Road is about 90 miles; it ap that the 
tide travels over this distance in about an hour and a half. The tide 
increases as it advances. At Chepstow the tide rises 43 feet higher 
than at Lundy Island. 

The ‘ bore’ which enters the Severn is 9 feet high, and is uced, 
a8 in other places, by the depth oy A wareee 4 of water on the inland 
side not allowing the surface there to be immediately raised by means 
of the transmitted are, The greatest velocity of the tidal 
current through the ‘shoots,’ or New Passage, is 14 miles an hour. 
This ocours lower down two hours after high-water, but as the Severn 
is approached the difference of time is diminished, according to the 
general observations on this subject. 

SEVILLA, an old province of Spain, included in the territorial 


&% | division of Andalucia, is bounded N. by Estremadura, W. by Portugal, 


8.W. and S. by the Atlantic Ocean, E, 
N.E. by the province of Cordova. It is situated between 36° 4’ and 
88° 13’ N. lat., 4° 20’ and 7° 18’ W. long. The greatest length from 
north to south is about 150 miles; from east to west, about 180 miles. 


the province of Granada, and 


The area is 8989 miles. The population in 1849 was 931,908, 
It is now divided into the three following modern provinces :— 
Provinces. _ Square Miles. | Population in 1849, 
Sevilla. , 420,000 
ery phy 8989 358,446 
Huelva . ‘ . 153,462 
irae ood? | 8989 931,908 


A general 9 of 
ven under that head 
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ira, 7 wiles SB. from Sevilla, contains | are lofty buildings with very thick walls, lit by narrow apertures: 
pep aa iggeand valppnar yr tay ao sie tn eds The thickness of the walls is in order to secure an even temperature - 


an old Moorish castle, and bas an extensive trade in grain. Popu- | 
lation, 6700. Algeciras, in the province of Cadiz, a well-built sea- 

town on the west side of the Bay of Gibraltar, is 6 miles from 
Gibraltar by water, and 14 miles by land round the head of the bay. 
The population in 1845 was 11,077. The houses are low, but very 
clean and white, and the balconies and lattices of the windows, painted 
green, have a very pretty effect. The town contains a military hos- 
pital of the first class, and is defended by a battery called the Fuerte 
de Santiago. Antequera, 45 miles W.S.W. from the city of Granada, 
to which province it belongs, is situated near the eastern boundary of 
the province of Sevilla. It stands in a fine plain, near the south bank 
of the Guadaljorce, and contains six churches and several charitable 
institutions, and had in 1845 a population of 17,030. It is chiefly an 
agricultural town, but has manufactures of baize, paper, silk, and 
cotton. Aracena, in the province ‘of Huelva, 60 miles N.W. from 
Sevilla, lies in a hollow among mountains. An eminence crowned by 
a ruined castle overlooks the town on the south, woody slopes 
overhang it on all sides, and the craggy ridges of the Sierra Morena 
rise high above at no great distance. The town is remarkably clean, 
and contains three churches. The population in 1845 was 4370. 
Ayamonte, in the province of Huelva, 27 miles W. by S. from Huelva, 
is situated on the slope of a lofty hill, at the point where the river 
Guadiana enters the sea. It is a fortified town, opposite to Castro- 
Marin in Portugal. It contains two churches, and had in 1845 a popu- 
lation of 6500. It has a small fishing port, and has some manufactures 
of soap and coarse earthenware. 

Cadiz is the capital of the province of Cadiz. [Cap1z.] 

Carmona, in the province of Sevilla, 16 miles E.N.E. from the city, 
occupies the brow of a lofty hill overlooking a wide and uncul- 
tivated plain, It is inclosed by old Moorish walls, which, on the 
eastern side especially, are flanked by numerous square towers of 
exceedingly massive structure. It contains a ruined fortress and a 
church with a remarkable tower; and had in 1845 a population of 
13,072. In the time of the Moors this town was considered the key 
of Sevilla, and sustained a long siege previous to the capture of that city 

the Christians, Constantina, in the province of Sevilla, 40 miles 

.N.W. from the city, half encircles a steep isolated eminence, on which 
the castle is erected. The town consists mainly of one long street, 
and contained in 1845 a population of 6986. During the Peninsular 
War the castle was repaired and strengthened by the French, and was 
held by them as an important post in the line of communication 
between Andalucia and Estremadura. cija, in the province of 
Sevilla, 45 miles E. by N. from the city, stands on the left bank of 
the Jenil, on the high road from Cordova to Sevilla, in a fine plain, 
which produces abundance of corn and olives, The town contains 
several churches and hospitals, and has a beautiful alameda (public 
walk) on the bank of the Jenil, planted with trees and adorned with 
fountains and statues, There are manufactures of coarse woollens, 
linens, and leather. The population in 1845 was 28,370. It was named 
Colonia Augusta Firma by the Romans, and several Roman inscriptions 
and other antiquities have been found. Huelva, capital of the pro- 
vince of Huelva, 65 miles W. by S. from Sevilla, occupies the lower 
part of a declivity at the mouth of the Rio Odiel, and at the head of 
a shallow estuary formed by the discharge of the Rio Odiel and Rio 
Tinto into the Atlantic Ocean. The population in 1845 was 7173. 
Jeres, the modern Spanish spelling of Xeres. Manzanilla, in the pro- 
vince of Huelva, 30 miles W. from Sevilla, is situated in a plain which 
produces abundance of wheat, maize, and olives, Population, 2038. 
Moguer, in the province of Huelva, 12 miles E. from that town, stands 
on the left bank of the Rio Tinto, on the slope of a ridge which bounds 
the valley on the south. The town consists of a few long streets 
diverging from a common centre, and it has a small port. The 

tion in 1845 was 6592. The old Franciscan convent in which 

bus was hospitably entertained and assisted by the prior in 1484, 

is edas a national monument. From 3000 to4000 butts of wine 
are produced in the district and shipped to Xeres to be used in the 
manufacture of sherry. Oswna, in the province of Sevilla, 40 miles E.S.E. 
from the city, stands on the declivity of a hill crowned by a castle, 
It is a handsome town of semicircular form, containing 3 or 4 churches, 
4 hospitals, 2 barracks, anda population of 17,556. It had a university 
which was abolished in 1824. There are some fine promenades in the 
vicinity. The extensive plain in front of the town is exceedingly 
fertile, and produces large quantities of grain, chiefly barley, olives, 
almonds, capers, the esparto rush, and some inferior wine. Palos, in 
the province of Huelva, 10 miles E. from Huelva, a small town with 
a small port on the wstuary of the Rio Tinto, is distinguished as the 
place whence Columbus sailed on his firat voyage of discovery, Aug. 3, 
1492. The town contains about 1000 inhabitants. Puerto de Santa 
Maria, commonly called El Puerto (the Port), in the province of 
Cadiz, 6 miles N.E. from that city, is a large seaport-town, at the 
mouth of the Rio Guadalete, just outside the Bay of Cadiz. The 
mouth of the river forms the harbour, and a bar at the mouth prevents 
the entrance of large vessels. The Calle Larga is a handsome street 
about a mile in length, but the rest of the streets are narrow and 

wed. The population in 1845 was 17,930. Steamers pl 
'y between this port and Cadiz, and it supplies Cadiz with 


most of the water required for drinking. The Bodegas, or wine-stores, 


for the wines, which are stored in long ranges of casks piled over each 
other tier above tier. Puerto Real, in the province of Cadiz, 5 miles 
E. from that city, is a’clean seaport-town of well-built houses with 
flat roofs. It has a spacious market-place surrounded by stone arcades, 
It has a small port in the Bay of Cadiz, with a pier and wharfs, 
It has manufactures of leather, and exports salt, Population, 3871. San 
Lucar de Barrameda, in the province of Cadiz, 15 miles N, from that 
city, is a seaport-town at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, on the — 
southern shore. The town stands on a narrow flat bord 3 
river, and partly on a rising bank which overlooks it, the houses of — 
the upper town rising above each other in terraces, and presenting a 
very picturesque appearance. An old Moorish castle crowns the brow 
of the hill. It contains 3 churches, 4 hospitals, and the buildings of 
several suppressed monasteries, The population is about 17,000, 
San Lucar exports wine, brandy, oil, and fruits, but its commerce 
is very small compared with what it was formerly. Tarifa, in’ 
the province of Cadiz, 55 miles S.E. from that city, stands on the 
most southern point of Spain, on the Strait of Gibraltar. It is 
divided by a ravine traversed by a periodical torrent, which } 
from the east passes out at the west end. The town is surrounded 
by walls, and the houses are strongly built, standing on terraces which — 
rise above each other from each side of the ravine, Where the 
torrent passes out two massive structures form part of the walls, © 
whence a sandy neck of land, and then a causeway, joins the town to — 
an island, or rather promontory, about 2000 yards in circumference, 
with perpendicular sides. The town is also defended by an old castle, — 
and has barracks, storehouses, tanneries, potteries, and a profitable 
anchovy fishery. The population in 1845 was 8116. It was 
successfully defended by the British against an assault of the 
French troops under Victor and Laval, Dec. 30,1811. Utrera, in the 
province of Sevilla, 18 miles 8.S.E. from the city, a large and thrivi 
town, principally inhabited by the wealthy landed proprietors M 
farmers, who cultivate the extensive corn-lands of the plains of 
Sevilla, and also manage the rich salt-marshes near the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir. These marshes feed great numbers of cattle, including 
the fine bulls for which Andalucia is celebrated. The town stands 
around a fortified inclosure, and has a Moorish castle. The streets 
are wide, and are kept clean by running streams. It contains a town- 
ball, covered market, prison, hospitals, and some remarkable churches. 
It has manufactures of soap and leather. The population in 1845 
was 12,712. Xeres (Jeres) de la Frontera, in the province of Cadiz, 
7 miles N.N.E. from Puerto de Santa Maria, and 11 miles E. byS. 
from San Lucar, is the town whence, by a corrupt pronunciation, the 
name Sherry is derived. ‘The town is situated on an eminence about 
2 miles north from the Guadalete. The streets of the old part of the 
town are narrow, ill-paved, and filthy; the modern part is tolerabl 
well built. It contains 8 churches, one of which is collegiate, an 
4 hospitals. It has an old fort, and there are remains of an old wall. 
The population in 1845 was 33,104. The finest Spanish wine is pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of Xeres. The bodegas, or wine stores, 
are similar to those at Puerto de Santa Maria. The annual produce 
of the Xeres district, together with those of Puerto de Santa Maria 
and San Lucar, is about 95,000 butts, or about 10,000,000 gallons, 
SEVILLA (written Seville by the English), a city of Spain, capital 
of the territorial division of Andalucia, of the ancient province of 
Sevilla, and of the modern province of the same name, is situated in 
87° 22’ N. lat., 5° 48’ W. long., on the east bank of the Guadalquivir, 
70 miles N.N.E. from Cadiz, The river is here crossed by a bridge of 
boats connecting the city with the suburb of Triana, and is navigable 
thus far for vessels of 100 tons burden, but ships drawing more than 
10 feet of water load and unload 8 miles lower down. Sevilla is the 
see of an archbishop, the residence of a captain-general, and the seat 
of a criminal court of justice. The population in 1845 was 84,927. 
Sevilla is surrounded by Moorish walls, which are flanked by 
numerous towers, and have many gates. The form is circular, and 
the area is about five miles, The walls are constructed of tapia, a sort 
of concrete made of mortar, rubble, and stones, put moist in wooden 
frames, where it consolidates into a block fit for building,and becomes 
by length of time excessively hard. The portion near the Cordova 
Gate affords the most perfect specimen in Spain. Walls of tapia are 
still constructed in the ancient manner both in Andalucia and Barbary. 
The streets are for the most part exceedingly narrow, a labyrinth of 
lanes hardly wide enough to allow the passage of a single carriage, 
More than half of the city is of Moorish construction, and the best 
houses are still those built by the Moors or on their models. They 
have generally a large paved court ornamented with fountains and 
flowers, and surrounded by columns supporting galleries and rooms 
above. It is usual for the family to inhabit the ground-floor in sum- 
mer, and the upper stories in winter. In summer a large canvass 
awning is drawn over the court by day, and beneath this shade the 
family usually sit and receive visitors. Of late several new 
streets have been laid out in straight lines and with handsome modern 
houses. The Alameda Vieja, the old public walk, planted with trees, 
and decorated. with fountains and statues, is a spacious promenade at 
the north-west angle of the city, It is now however comparatively 
deserted for the beautiful walks called Las Delicias, formed on the | 
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bank of the river, extending southward, and planted with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. Another modern promenade is called El Paseo 
The great near the centre of the city, formerly 
he Plaza de San cisco, but now the Plaza de la Consti- 
tucion, is very Hwee with its arcades and balconies, The Plaza 
del Duque is the fashionable nocturnal promenade during the summer 
There are other squares, and a large Plaza de Toros (bull- 
arena), which is capable of accommodating about 14,000 spectators. 
_ All or nearly all the public edifices worthy of note in Sevilla stand 
at the southern extremity, a short distance from the river, and within 
-sight of each other. Here are the Cathedral, the Giralda, the Alcazar, 
the Lonja, aud (outside the wall) the royal tobacco-mannfactory. 
. The occupies the site of the grand mosque of the Moors. 
It was commenced in 1349, and was opened for divine service in 
1519. It isan imposing structure, of large size and grand propor- 
tions. It is the largest and finest cathedral in Spain. It is an oblong 
square, ing the form of the original mosque ; the length is 382 
feet, the width 265 feet. The exterior exhibits various styles of 
i re. The walls are supported by massy buttresses. There 
are 93 windows, some of which are painted, and the most beautiful in 
Spain. The windows are profusely ornamented with mouldings and 
tracery. The western fagade remained in an unfinished state till 1827. 
Four rows of enormous clustered columns, eight in each row, divide 
the interior into a nave and six aisles. The roof of the nave is 134 
feet above the pavement. The aisles are 38 feet lower, the two exterior 
being railed off, and formed into chapels. The,choir is separated from 
the body of the church by a richly-wrought reja, or grating of iron. 
Over the entrances to the choir on each side are the two grand organs, 
_ one of which is stated to contain 5300 pipes, and to have 110 stops, 
ing 50 more than the stops of the great organ at Haarlem. The 
lo of the high altar is a magnificent carving in wood. It is 
divided into 44 compartments. It was designed by Dancart in 1442, 
and completed in 1550. ‘The carvings represent sacred subjects from 
the Bible. Behind the high altar is the Capilla Real, a large gloomy 
taining the tomb of Fernando IIL, who took the city from 
the Moors. The other chapels, in all about 26, contain many of the 
finest works of the best masters of the Sevillian school, as Murillo, 
Roelas, Pacheco, Cano, Morales, Vargas, Navarrete, and 


The Giralda, a lofty square tower of Moorish architecture, which 
formed part of the ancient mosque, serves now as a belfry 
cathedral. It was built about 1196. It was originally only 
high; but in 1568 Fernando Ruiz, an architect, raised it 100 
On the top is a statue of Faith, of gilt bronze, which, 
high, and of the enormous weight of 3600 lbs., turns 
acts as weathercock, thus giving its name Giralda to 
the Spanish word ‘girar,’ to turn. The ascent to the 
stairs, but by an inclined plane which goes round and 
easy ascent. This tower and the Court of the Orange- 
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other works of art which have been removed from the other sup- 
pressed monasteries. > 

Sevilla has a university, founded in 1502; an academy of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture; a literary and scientific institution, 
named the Lycéo, and several other establishments for the diffusion 
of knowledge and education. The trade, which was very considerable, 
greatly declined at the separation of the Spanish colonies from the 
mother country ; but it has since somewhat revived, il, wine, corn, 
hemp, flax, liquorice, but above all lemons and oranges, are annually 
exported in great quantities by the Guadalquivir. There is also an 
active fishery on the river. The imports are hides and flax from the 
Baltic, iron from the Asturias, and colonial produce from Cuba. The 
silk manufacture is of some importance, The other manufactures are 
woollen and linen goods, hats, soap, earthenware, leather, nitre, and 
ironmongery. 

Steam-boats ply daily between Sevilla and Cadiz. , 

Sevilla, under the Romans, became a colony with the title of 
Colonia Julia Romula. It was afterwards held by the Goths till 712, 
when it was taken by the Moors, who made it'a Kalifate, or kingdom. 
In 1247 the city was besieged by Fernando III., king of Castilla, and 
taken, after fifteen months, Noy. 23, 1248, From that period Sevilla 
formed part of the dominions of the king of Castilla, till the whole of 
Spain became one kingdom. ‘ 

(Ford, Handbook of Spain ; Townsend, Journey in Spain, and other 
volumes of more recent travels, There are three good histories of 
Sevilla—Morgado, Historia de Sevilla, Sev., 1587, fol. ; Rodrigo Caro, 
Antiguedades y Principado de Sevilla, 1634, fol.; Ortiz y Zuiiiga, 
Anales Eclesiasticos de la Ciudad de Sevilla.) 

SEVRES, DEUX, a department of France, bounded N. by Maine- 
et-Loire, E. by the department of Vienne, S.E. by that of Charente, 
S.W. by that of Charente-Inférieure, and W. by that of Vendée. Its 
greatest length from north to south is 79 miles; from east to west 
about 41 miles. The area of the department is estimated at 2316°5 
square miles, The population in 1841 was 310,203; in 1851 it was 
$23,615, giving 139°7 inhabitants to a square mile, or 34°88 below the 
average per square mile for the whole of France, The department 
was formed out of Upper Poitou, and is named from two rivers which 
traverse it. 

The department is traversed by a chain of low granitic hills, which 
extends from the central group of Auvergne to the mouth of the 
Loire, bearing in part of its course the name of the Heights of 
Gatine. These hills enter the department from the department of 
Vienne on the south-east side, and extend into the department of 
Vendée on the west side; they separate the basin of the Loire from 
the basins of the’ Charente, Sévre-Niortaise, and Lay. The average 
height of these hills is about 450 feet. So much of the department 
as lies north-west of a line drawn from Fontenay in the department of 
Vendée eastward to St,-Maixent, and from thence northward, by 
Parthenay and Thouars, is occupied by the primary and lower 
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le los Naranjos) are the only remains of the 

mosque, which in point of size and magnificence equalled that 
of Cordova. Attached to the cathedral is a very valuable library called 
the Biblioteca Columbiana, frem the name of the founder Fernando 
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Aleazar (Al-Kaar), or royal palace of the ancient 
modernised by the Christian kings, still 
i iginal beauty. In its present state it is a 
of Gothic Moorish architecture. The principal hall, 
called La Sala de los Embajadores (Hall of Ambassadors), is as fine as 
It is fifteen ‘tage square, and three times that 
The pavement is of marble, the ceiling is painted blue and 

and the panelling of the wainscots is formed of painted tiles. 

gardens which surround the palace are very beautiful. one of 
ground-floor are several statues, inscriptions, and 
antiquity, which have been found on the site of the 
the birthplace of Trajan and Hadrian, which is 
contiguous to Sevilla. . 

Sevilla contains other buildings remarkable either for their antiquity 
La Torre del Oro (the Tower of Gold) is so called 
because the ships laden with the ious metals at the time of 
the discovery of America, deposited their cargoes there. La Lonja, or 

is a magnificent , erected by Philip IT. in 1523, over 
which are the archives of the colonies. The Casa de Pilatos, or palace 
belonging to the dukes of Alcala; the archbishop’s palace ; the town- 
hall; the theatre; the naval college; the cannon-foundry; the 
prisons; the barracks; 11 hospitals; and the tobacco-manufactory, 
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convents. It now contains about 30 parish churches, of 
some are remarkable for their architecture. Many of the con- 
‘ buildings still remain, and have been converted to secular 
uses. In that of La Merced bave been collected the pictures and 
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dary format The east and south of the department are 
occupied by the oolitic formations. Iron is found at various parts, 
and coal on the Vendean border. Marble, antimony, freestone for 
building, and mill-stones are dug. There are some mineral-waters, 
but none of great repute. 

The portion of the department which belongs to the basin of the 
Loire is drained by the Sdvre-Nantaise, the Thonet, and the Dive, 
which last skirts the eastern border. The Sdvre-Nantaise rises in the 
Gatine Hills, west of Parthenay, and, flowing north-west through this 
department and that of Vendée, throws itself into the Loire apd 
the city of Nantes. It is not navigable. The Dive is navigable fora 
short distance. The Thouet receives the Cebron, the Thourt, the 
Argenton, and some other streams. The rest of the department is 
drained by the Boutonne and one or two other feeders of the Charente, 
and by the Sdvre-Niortaise and its feeders the Mignon, the Autise, and 
the Vendée. The Savre-Niortaise rises north of the town of Melle, 
near the source of the Béronne, a feeder of the Boutonne, and runs 
in a very tortuous course, and in a general western direction, past the 
town of Niort, from which it takes its distinctive name, From its 
junction with the Mignon to its mouth, in the Pertuis-Breton, it 
divides the department of Vendée from Charente-Inférieure. It is 
navigable for barges up to Niort; but in its lower course vessels of 
100 tons go up with the tide to Marans [CHAreNTE-InPéRIgURE] ; and ° 
by a canal vessels of even 300 tons can reach that town. The river 
flows in its lower course through an alluvial and marshy soil, in which 
it divides into several arms, many of which unite at Marans. The 
marshes in this part of its basin have been extensively drained and 
formed into polders. The Mignon is navigable for 7 miles above its 
junction with the Sdvre-Niortaise. There are many ponds and 
marshes in the Gitine Hills. 

The department is crossed by 9 imperial, 9 departmental, 5 military, 
and a great number of communal roads. It has no railways, but the 
Paris-Bordeaux line between Poitiers and Raffec runs close upon the 
eastern boundary. : 

The temperature in the northern part of the department is colder 
than in the southern. In the southern part the winters are mild. 
The south-eastern is considered the healthiest; in the north 
fevers and inflammation of the lungs are common; and the inhabitants 
of the marsby parts are affected by skin diseases, < 
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‘The soil varies much ; part of it is unproductive; one-third of the 
Dest land is constantly in fallow; yet the grain-harvest exceeds the 
consumption of the d nt, The area of the department is 
about 1,500,000 acres, of which two-thirds are under the plough, The 
ehief productions are wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, and hemp. The 
vine is grown chiefly in the south-west part, where the vintage is con- 
verted into brandy. In the north-eastern part about Thouars some 
tolerable white wine is grown, but in small a. The vineyards 
seoupy above 50,000 acres; the gardens and orchards about 24,000 
acres. Fruit-trees succeed very well except among the hills; the 
walnut is extensively cultivated. A considerable portion of heath is 
in the valley of the Savré-Nantaise, where the land is very poor. On 
the pasture lands and open heaths a t number of cattle is fed. 
The breed of horned cattle is very good, and a considerable number 
are sent into Normandy, there to be fattened for the markets which 
supply Paris. Sheep are also numerous, but the wool is of ordinary 
quality. The asses and mules which are bred in the neighbourhood 
of Melle are considered to be among the best in Europe. Swine and 
poultry are numerous. 

The principal industrial products comprise shoe and glove leather 
(which are prepared in the neighbourhood of Niort, whence vast 
quantities of shoes and boots are exported), oil, vinegar, brandy, 
pottery, woollen-cloth, iron, and paper. ; , y 

The department is divided into 4 arrondissements, which, with their 
subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements, Cantons. Communes, | Population in 1851. | 
1, Niort . . . 10 95 105,948 
2. Bressuire . ou. 6 91 69,388 
3. Melle . . 7 98 77,849 
4. Parthenay . 7 8 75 70,430 
Total 31 | 359 | 323,615 


1. Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 
chief town is Niort. Among the other towns are the following: 
near the Autise, 15 miles N.W. from Niort, has a good 
corn-market, and a population of 2000. St. Maizent, on the slope of 
a hill on the right bank of the Savre-Niortaise, 14 miles N.E, from 
Niort, has a college and 4320 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen 
stuffs, and trade in corn, wool, and cattle. The town is ill laid out, 
and the houses are ill-built, but the public walks are agreeable, and 
the neighbourhood, which is very fertile, abounds with picturesque 
scenery. Rohan-Rohan, also called Frontenay, is on an elevated site 
between two small streams, the Guirande and the Courance, 11 miles 
8. from Niort, and has about 2300 inhabitants. A branch of the family 
of Rohan took the title of Rohan-Rohan from this town. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Bressuire (popu- 
lation 2622), stands in a hilly country 35 miles N, from Niort, on a 
feeder of the Argenton, and has a handsome church, an ecclesiastical 
school, woollen and cotton manufactories, and a tribunal of first 
instance, The college is at Thouars, a town of 2244 inhabitants, on 
the slope of a hill above the Thouet, 15 miles N.E. from Bressuire. 
Thouars was a place of strength in the time of Pepin in the 8th 
century; and the English, when masters of Poitou, made it yet 
stronger; it was however taken from them by Duguesclin in 1872. 
It is surrounded partly by the river and partly by walls, and has two 
handsome churches, a college, two hospitals, and a handsome castle 
or mansion built by the Duchess de la Trémouille in the time of 
Louis XIIL ; there are be Pol deg walks, Woollens, linens, hats, 
and cutlery are made; and e is carried on in corn, hemp, horses, 
mules, and oxen. 

$. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Melle, an ill-built 
town on a hill above the Béronne, 17 miles E.N.E. from Niort: popu- 
lation 2676. Melle has a college, a tribunal of first instance, some 
manufactures of coarse woollens, leather, paper, &c., and a consider- 
able trade in corn, seeds, cattle, wool, and mules of fine breed. It is 
situated in a beautiful and fertile country, of which, from its situa- 
tion on a hill, it has a commanding pr t, Bout an 
of 


ancient village near the source of the Boutonne, has a population 
2366, who manufacture serge, drugget, earthenware, and leather, 
Leay, ¥.N.E. from Melle, on the Dive, has tile-works, and 2500 
inhabitants in the commune, who are engaged in agriculture and in 
breeding horses and mules, In the neighbourhood are several large 
mansions or chiteaus, La-Mothe-Saint-Héraye, 8 miles N. from Melle, 
near the source of the Stvre-Niortaise, is pleasantly situated, and has 
flour-mills, and 2650 inhabitants, who manufacture coarse woollens 
and leather, and trade in seeds, flour, cattle, horses, and mules. The 
castle of La-Mothe, the finest specimen of turreted architecture in 
Poitou, was demolished in 1842. 

4, In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Parthenay, which 
is situated in a hilly well-wooded country, 33 milés N.N.E. from Niort, 
and has a college, a tribunal of first instance, and’ 4621 inhabitants in 
the commune, Parthenay is an ill-built place: it suffered materially 
in the English wars, the religious wars of the 16th centu: > and the 
Vendean war, It stands on a slope on the right bank of the Thouet, 


house in the town, and gives rise to a stream which 
very little distance from its source, It has the ruins of 
castle and of a monastery. Woollen-stuffs, hempen 
leather are manufactured; and trade is carried on 
watches, sheep, wool, wine, brandy, corn, and flax. 
16 miles W.N.W. from Parthenay, near the Sévre-Nan’ 
2000 inhabitants. Thezenay, E. by N. from Parthenay, and near the 
eastern boundary of the department, has about 2100 inhabitants in 
the commune, : a 
This department, with the adj 
the diocese of Poitiers, the bi 


in 


empire. The Calvinists have five churches in Niort, Melle, St.-Maixent, 
La-Mothe, and Lezay; and seven meeting-houses in other places 
the department. i ' = 
SEYCHELLES, a group of islands in the Indian Ocean, situa 
between 3° 40’ and 4° 50’ S. lat, 55° 10’ and 56° E. long. — 
islands rest on a bank of coral and sand, which extends from’ 
to south about 200 miles, and from east'to west from 30 to 40 
It is a kind of platform in the sea, on which the superstructure 
islands has been raised. The general depth of water on 
varies between 12 and 40 fathoms, The number of 
gether is about 80, but most of them are small. They 
excellent harbours, which are never visited by tornadoes, ani 
all seasons be considered perfectly safe. The largest islan 
Mahé (30,000 acres), Praslin (8000 acres), Silhouette (5700 
Digue (2000 acres), and Curieuse (1000 acres). The total , 
is about 7000, of whom about 600 are whites; the rest are’ 
and coloured persons. ‘ rw ae 
The surface of the islands is irregular, presenting a diver ¢ 
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25 lbs. each, and contain a white ig? Mena substance, which is be | 
but is tasteless. The shells, the fibrous covering, the leaves, 
stalks of this palm-tree, are all used for various purposes. Another 
production is the Mahé wood, which is not inferior in colour and 
solidity to mahogany, and is equally well-adapted for cabinet-work, 
but is not found in sufficient quantity to allow of much being 
exported. The grains most cultivated are rice and maize. Mandioe 
is also grown, as well as cotton, coffee; tobacco, and the sngar-cane. 
Cattle and sheep are in considerable numbers, The climate is fine 
and healthy, and the heat not oppressive. The thermometer varies 
between 64° and 84° Fahr. nee nit iBah aes 6 
The island of Mahé is about 16 miles in length, and from three to 
four miles in width. The rugged chain of granitic hills which extends: 
through its centre is in its highest parts about 400 feet above the 
sea, The town of Mahé, which is the residence of the government 
agent, is on the north-east side of the island. It is pipes ort Ae 
ina small glen, and contains only a few good houses. It is not 
from a deep bay inclosed by a semicircle of tolerably high land. A 
few small vessels belong to the island, and many large schooner-rigged 
boats and numerous canoes, The smaller islands are only visited 
occasionally to obtain cocoa-nuts or turtles, , 
The Seychelles were partly explored in 1748, by order of Mahé de | 
la Bourdonnais, then governor of Mauritius, About the year 1768 
the French formed a colony on the island of Mahé. The Seychelles 
were captured by the British in 1794, but were not occupied till the 
capture of Mauritius in 1810. By the treaty of Paris, in 1815, ‘ 
were ceded to the British, together with Mauritius, They are under — 
the governor of Mauritius. [Mauritius] Eso ey Vile 
EYNE. [Atrss, Basses, - 
SEYNY. [Poranp.] } a 
SEYSSEL. [Ary.] wt aut 
SEZANNE. [MArye.] ott ys 
SEZZE. Me nm atm FROSINONE.] , 
SFAX. Le s ae 
SHAFTESBURY, or SHASTON, Dorsetshire, a market-town, a 
municipal and eran 4 borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated in 51° 2’ N, lat., 2° 12’ W. long., distant by road 
27 miles N.N.W. from Dorchester, 105 miles W.S.W. from London. 
The population of the municipal bo in 1851 was 2503; that of 
the parliamentary borough was 9404. |The borough is governed by 
4 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns 
one member to the Imperial Parliament. ‘The li are in the 
deaconry of Dorset and diocese of Salisbury.’ bury Poor-L 
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with an area of 36,493 acres, and a 


to be the Caer Palladwr of the Britons. 
station of the Romans. It was burnt by 
restored by King Alfred. The name was variously 
was fixed in its present form, which is sometimes 
Shaston, or, in closer resemblance, Shafton. In the reign 
there were in the place two mints and an abbey of 
puns. 
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To this abbey the body of King Edward the 
_ Martyr.was conveyed after his murder-at Corfe Castle. The vow 
sion of this relic attracted many visitors, and among others Canute 


died at Shaftesbury in 1036, In 1313-14 Elizabeth, 
Bruce, king of Scotland, was detained as a prisoner 
Shaftesbury was incorporated in the reign of James I. 
e of Edward I. till the passing of the Reform Act the 
returned two members to Parliament. 
_ The town is built on a hill rising abruptly in the midst of a fertile 
ing an Tighten ton of the aoe _ ee 
t is li wi' and partially pave 
reh, in the middle of the rool -n consists of a puclr anh 
a square embattled tower: it is a building of 
uity, much defaced by modern alterations. Trinity 
= — — Rogen same oo with St. Peter's, was 
y style. It stands in a spacious 
laid out with rows of lime-trees, St. James's pacers is 
consisting of a nave and chancel, and an embattled 
bald’s, or Rowald’s, consists of a small nave and 
square tower of modern date. The Independents, 
and Quakers have places of worship. There 
and Infant schools; also an endowed Blue-Coat 
w 20 boys are clothed and educated for four years and 
provided with = liberal sum for apprenticeship. In the vestry- 
of church is an excellent theological library, established 
late Dr. Bray, for the use of the neighbouring clergy. 
a public readin m, & savings-bank, and some 
The town- is a handsome edifice, erected at 


ce, particularly of butter 
of the district. There is a 
on Saturday, and fairs are held on the Saturday before 
, June 24th, and November 23rd. Quarter and petty 
and a county court are held in the town. 
SHAGNAN. 
- SHAHEER, 


roperly on! 
i ithe Great 
into the sea, in 31° 25’ N. lnt.,120° 40’ E. long. 
he city is somewhat under 150,000, but the 
— = led, 
course of the Woo-sung scarcely exceeds fifty miles, it 
& great volume of water, is very deep, and readily navi- 
the town of Shang-hae, which is about ten miles from 
the depth in the middle of the stream varies from 6 to 8 
largest vessels can come up to the harbour, and 
@ of the commodious wharfs and large warehouses 
banks of the river. At this place the Woo-sung is 
ide. Two forts defend the mouth of the river; 
side of the river is a quay more than two miles long, 
two batteries. 
¢, is surrounded by a wall nearly three 
A canal extends around the exterior of 
canals traverse the city, lesser branches 
various directions. The streets are narrow, 
paved with small tiles, similar to Dutch 
ble footing than the slippery 
towns in China are paved. In every part 
joes-houses, or temples, belonging to the various secta, 
ctity a to be attached to them. There are also 
ions, as the Jung-jin-tang, or Hall of Bene- 
providing lodging and medical aid for the sick, 
dead, and education for the young; a found- 
The government offices are not remarkable. Tlere 
mint, and considerable manufactories of vegetable 
glass, paper, and flowered silk of a peculiar 
are several very large ice-houses in the city. The shops in 
ae are generally amall, but wares of all descriptions, E 
i as Chinese, are exhibited for sale; the specimens of Chinese 
of almost endless variety, and many of much 
in his ‘ Description of China,’ says, that in 
neighbourhood 200,000 weavers are occu in 
plain cottons and muslins; and Lindsay adds, that the nan- 
oth posers bene is said to be the best in the empire: but late 
; many changes. " 
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granite with which other 


Asa commercial city Shang-hae is the most importantion the coast 
of China. Its wharfs are crowded with vessels from all partsof China, 
Singapore, Borneo, Java, &c., as well as with the larger eraft of 
Europe and America : it is said that as many as 3000 junks may beat 
times seen lying off Shang-hae, and 400 have been counted entering 
the port ina week. Our surprise at the great amount of native com- 
merce will cease if we consider that there is no harbour on the Chinese 
coast between 30° and 35° N. lat., or between the bay of Ningpo on 
the south, and the peninsula of Shantung on the north. On this tract 
of coast the two largest rivers of China, the Yellow River and the 
Yant-se-kiang, enter the sea, and they bring great quantities of earthy 
matter, which they deposit along the coast, and thus render the whole 
tract inaccessible to boats beyond the size of a fishing-barge. The 
Woo-sung is the first river south of the Yant-se-kiang which is deep 
enough for the purposes of navigation, and hence the whole maritime 
commerce of this tract is concentrated at Shang-hae, The country 
which lies at the back of the coast is the most populous part of China, 
and contains many very large towns, among which those of Soo-tsheou- 
foo and Hang-tsheou-foo, both far more populous than Shang-hae, and 
there are others which contain considerably over 100,000 inhabitants, 
among which is the aucient capital of China, Nanking. [Nanxrye.] 
According to the Chinese census the country between 30° and 35° N. 
lat., extending from the sea about 200 miles inland, and comprehend- 
ing the ancient province of Ki-an-gnan, or the present provinces of 
Ngan-hoé and Keang-soo, contains, on a surface not exceeding 70,000 
square miles, a population of more than 40,000,000, or about 600 
inhabitants to each square mile. Such a population cannot subsist 
on the produce of the soil even in the high state of agriculture by 
which this region is distinguished above all other parts of China. 
That portion of the immense quantity of grain carried into the port of 
Shang-hae which is not consumed in the town and its neighbourhood, 
is conveyed to the centre and even the western districts of China 
Proper, by the numerous canals which are connected with the Imperial 
Canal, or Yoon-ho, and the two great rivers above-mentioned. The 
ex consist of black- and green-teas, camphor, drugs, cotton, and 
manufactured goods, and the inhabitants pay for the food which they 
obtain from other countries by supplying their inhabitants with cotton, 
silk, and linen fabries. Very large quantities of opium are imported. 
Sagar, edible birds’-nests, &c., are brought from the Eastern Archipe- 
lago; and cotton and woollen goods, hardware, &c., from England. 

Shang-hae was captured by the English in 1842 In 1853 it fell 
into the hands of the rebels (Cua, vol. ii. col. 483], but has since 
been retaken by the Imperialists. Since 1842, when the port was 
thrown open to foreigners, and British and American consuls allowed 
to reside at Shang-hae, a larger number of merchants, chiefly natives 
of England and the United States, have formed establishments there, 
and their residences and places of business make quite a new town, 
Many of their houses are of a superior class, and their gardens, for 
which Shang-hae has always been famous, rival and even surpass those 
of the Chinese. The progress of the rebellion has a deal inter- 
fered with the prosperity of the place, and the English and American 
merchants have found it necessary to repel by force the encroachments 
of the oy! and even to attack their entrenched camp. 

SHANKLIN. (Wionr, Istx or.] 

SHANNON, a river of Ireland, one of the largest in the kingdom, 
has a course of 220 miles, and affords a navigable line of communi- 
cation, which nearly intersects Ireland from north to south. It rises 
about 20 miles east from Sligo, and expanding at intervals into lakes, 
falls into the sea between the and Kerry heads, 56 miles below 
Limerick, The Shannon is the outlet for the waters of an immense 
tract of country, and it gives facilities for commercial intercourse, 
not only by its communication with the sea, but also with the metro- 
polis by means of two canals. This river must be viewed under two 
distinct heads, as it is locally known under two distinct names, namely 
—the Lower Shannon, including that portion of the river below Lime- 
rick, which is connected with the external commerce of the country; 
and the Upper Shannon, from its source down to Limerick, which is 
connected with its internal commerce. 

The source of this noble stream is generally considered to be a 
circular basin of about 20 feet in diameter, situated at the southern 
base of the Cuilcagh Mountain, in Cavan county, whence it flows in a 
deep dead sluggish stream into Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim 
fee” County of], a small basin about 8 miles long and 3 to 4 miles 

road, lying in the midst of a coal district, and 115 feet below the 
level of the source. Other small streams fall into this lake, almost 
any one of which may be considered the parent of this { river. 
Of these the largest are the Owenmore and the Dorbally, which join 
the Shannon before falling into the lake. 

Leaving Lough Allen, the river is so obstructed by shallows, that a 
pont ry Hh the eastward of it was cut, and since improved by 
the non Commissioners, from its southern extremity near Drum- 
shambo, to Battle-Bridge, a distance of nearly 5 miles; on this, as on 
most of the canals cut for the Shannon navigation, the fall is over- 
come by locks, From this point the river runs in a southerly direction, 
with a mid-channel depth varying from 5 to 20 feet, for 6 miles, when 
it receives the Boyle River from Lough Gara and Lough Key, 2. 
the removal of shoals, and the construction of a regula’ weir 
a lock at Knockvicar, near the entrance to Lough Key, the river has 
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been rendered navigable to within a mile of the town of Boyle. A 
mile below this point stands the town of Carrick-on-Shannon, where 
& quay-wall and harbour have been formed, and two miles farther 
occurs a small expavsion called Corry Lough, whence the course of 
the river is tolerably straight and good as far as Jamestown, a distance 
of two miles. Hero a weir has been formed, and a shallow circuitous 
bend is avoided by a canal two miles in length. On this canal there 
is a lock 110 feet long and 30 feet broad. From a mile below this 
canal nearly down to Ruskey area series of small lakes surrounded 
by low hills, with diversified and in some parts well-wooded scenery. 
At Ruskey there is a regulating weir and lock. Two miles and a half 
below Ruskey the Shannon enters Lough Forbes [Loncrorp], which 
has an average depth of 7 or $ feet, and has been cleared of its only 
obstruction, a shoal of small extent near the centre, where the lake 
is contracted to a breadth of only 350 yards. The removal of other 
shoals, and the construction of a weir and lock at Tarmonbarry, 
where a commodious wharf has also been formed, complete the upper 
navigation as far as Richmond Harbour, the grand dep6t of the Royal 
Canal Company, near the village of Cloondrah, Between this and 
Lanesborough, a distance of seven miles, the river is of an average 
breadth of 250 yards. At Lanesborough the Shannon is crossed by a 
stone bridge, with a ewing-bridge for the passage of vessels. Above 
and below the bridge the river has been deepened, and by an improved 
channel the navigation here enters Lough Ree. [Roscoanoy, County of.] 
Lough Ree is the second expansion of the Shannon in point of magni- 
tude, as it is in order, from the mouth; it extends 16 miles in a north 
and south direction, and reaches within two miles of Athlone, From 
Lough Ree to Athlone, where the river was formerly much obstructed 
by eel-weirs and shallows, great improvements have been made; the 


channel has been deepened, and a regulating weir constructed, with a 


lock 170 feet long by 40 feet wide. There is also a spacious landing 

wharf, and a new bridge has been erected, with a swivel bridge over 

the line of navigation. Between this place and Lough Derg the river 

makes two large bends, and dividing itself into various branches 

forms islands, some of which are of considerable size. At Shannon- 

Bridge, a military station 134 miles below Athlone, the river has been 

deepened, the bridge underpinned and opened by a swivel-bridge, and 

au extensive landing wharf has been formed. A little lower the Suck 

enters the Shannon. In consequence of the recent improvements the 

waters of the Shannon have here been so much kept within their 

proper channel, as to relieve nearly 19,000 acres from flooding. The 

Bock, which forms the division between the counties of Galway and 

Roscommon, is a very fine river, and appears at its junction scarcely 
inferior to the Shannon itself, of which it is the largest tributary. It 
rises near Castlereagh, in the county of Roscommon, and has a 

circuitous course of about 60 miles, receiving in its passage a number 

of tributary streams. The Shannon receivesat Shannon Harbour the 

Brosna from King’s County, and the Grand Canal from Dublin. 

Immediately opposite is a branch of the canal, which runs up to 

Ballinasloe. About five miles lower, above the falls of Meelick and 

Killogues, which are the greatest in the whole line above Killaloe, a 

regulating weir, with a lock 170 feet long by 40 feet wide, and having 

a fall of 8 feet, has been erected. From below the falls, where it is 

joined by the Lower Brosna, the river affords a wide channel, generally 
above 20 feet deep, and marked out by beacons, to the entrance of 

Lough Derg, a distance of nine miles. The shores between Loughs 

Ree and Derg are low, consisting of lands of a rich calcareous nature, 

producing large crops of rank coarse grass, and affording pasturage 

for cattle. These rich landsare generally backed by bog-land elevated 

from _ 20 to 30 feet above the river, and towards Athlone by low 

rounded isolated limestone hills, There are few places where good 

firm land comes down to the river’s edge. About a mile below 

Portumna the river enters Lough Derg, which is 20 miles in length, 

and varies in breadth from three-quarters of a mile to three miles 

direct distance, with large bays on both sides, which in some places 

cause an expanse of seven or eight miles. The scenery of this lake 

is very beautiful, especially towards the southern extremity, where it 

lies between hills of considerable elevation terminating abruptly on 

the lake. All the north-western shore, which forms part of the county 

of Galway, is low and abounds in bog-land. The Tipperary shore, 

which forms all the eastern side of the luke, is greatly diversified in 

appearance and character; to the north it consists of rounded lime- 

stone-hills, which are chiefly used for pasture, while to the south the 

mountains are higher, more abrupt, and consist of slate formation, 

which is worked to great advantage. The opposite shore, part of the 

county of Clare, is of like formation. Lough Derg contains few 

islands, but it abounds in rocks and dangerous shoals, and the shores, 

like those of Lough Ree, are diffictilt of approach from being so 

shallow and stony. The greatest depth is 120 feet; the southern 

ion is pool much deeper than that to the northward. The 

m is of marl, which is dredged up in great quantities for manure, 

At Mount Shannon, on the western shore of the lough, a pier and 

wharf have been constructed for the accommodation of the steamers 
plying on the river. At Killaloe, about a mile below Lough Derg, 
the nel has been deepened, and a regulating weir, 1160 feet long, 
has been raised across the river, From this place to Tarmonbarry, 
at the entrance of the Royal Canal, a distance of 85. miles, steamers 
of 200-horse power are daily plying, and the lakes are traversed by 


tug steamers, towing trade-barges of from 60 to-100 tons burden, 
Killaloe is the chief dept and dockyard of the inland department 
the Dublin Steam Navigation Company. ‘ 

The Limerick navigation, which includes that part of the 
between Killaloe and the city of Limerick, has a fall of 97 feet, 
is overcome by a canal at each end and two regulating weirs. | 
series of falls below Killaloe-bridge is passed “ a endl two m 
long, cut close by the river on the Clare side. The rapids at 0’ 
bridge and at Parteen have been deepened, a weir and lock have b 
constructed at Corbally and World’s End, a tracking bridge has 
erected over the river at Plassey, and by the removal of numeri 
shoals the bed of the river has been rendered available to the utm: 
for the navigation of trade-barges. The communication’ with 
Lower Shannon and the harbour of Limerick is completed by a ¢ 
a mile long. Immediately above Limerick the river divides into 
branches, forming King’s Island, on which the old town stands, with 
the cathedral, castle, and other public buildin Just above the — 
reunion of these two branches is the last fall of the river, 4 

Under the name of Lower Shannon is comprehended that pa 
the riyer below Limerick which is navigable for sea-going 
This estuary is easy of access, and its approach is free dan; 
the entrance between the Loop and Kerry Heads is seven miles 
and on Loop Head stands a lighthouse, showing a bright fixed lig 
at the height of 270 feet above high water. About 10 miles to‘ 
eastward is a kind of second entrance between Kilkadran and E 
Points, which is contracted to one mile and a half; and off 
Point a dangerous sandbank extends nearly half a mile, which 
further reduces the navigable channel. On Ki Point is a ligh 
house, which exhibits a fixed red light 133 feet above the 2 
inside this point is the small bay of Carrigaholt, which affords q 
shelter for small vessels, A few miles east from Carrigaholt Bay a 
landing quay and pier have been formed by the Shannon Commi 
sioners at Querrin Creek. Above this there is anchorage in every 
part of the Shannon, though Scattery Island, T: la, 
and Foynes are the only places which offer good shelter from the 
prevailing westerly winds. On the Clare shore, opposite Se “a 
stands the village of Kilrush. [Kimrusn.] A little above Foynes, 4 
the opposite coast of Clare, is the new pier of Kilteery, near which 
are a number of small islands, lying in the western entrance of the 
river Fergus, and more than half way up the Shannon towards 
Limerick. Below this the river presents a different appearance from 
that above the confluence of the Fergus; the land on both sides is” 
high and bold, with a beach either of shingle or gravel beneath, and — 
the channel is free from dangers; whilst above this point the landis 
so flat and low, that, with little exception, the whole shore on a 
side is one continued line of embankment. For eight or nine miles — 
below Limerick the river is so shallow, that at low water every vessel — 
must lie aground ; but the channel has been recently improved by the — 
removal of shoals and rocks, and has been carefully marked out by — 
beacons, . ay 

-At Limerick a very fine range of quays has been constructed, and a 
weir has been formed across the river below the town, with a lock to 
admit vessels at high water, so as to constitute a floating dock of the — 
whole river above the weir. . Te 

Several rivers join the Lower Shannon, among which the Fergus 
deserves some notice, as it is navigable for vessels of 200 to 250 tons — 
at high water as far as Clare, 9 miles from the Shannon, where a 
landing-wharf has been built by the Shannon Commissioners. rite | a 
9 miles below Limerick the Maigue falls into the Shannon on the 
Limerick side; though narrow, it is free from obstructions, « ta 
rocky bar across the entrance, and is freely navigable for boats of 40° 
or 50 tons deeply laden as far as Adare, about 8 miles from its mouth, _ 
There are numerous other streams, many nearly dry at low water, — 
though accessible at high water. 

The spring-tides in the Shannon rise from 17 to 18 feet, the neap- 
tides about 14 feet; the velocity, which at the mouth does not exceed 
a mile an hour, increases as the river becomes narrower to upwards of 
three miles during the ebb at spring-tides ; in consequence of which — 
the young flood has so much resistance to overcome, that when it does 
so it rushes up almost like a bore, and the water rises during the first 
hour's flood as much as seven or eight feet, by which time a great 
portion of the mud-banks become covered, and from haying a more 
expanded space to vent itself in, the velocity diminishes. aif 

The improvements of the Shannon, which were begun by grants 
from the Irish Parliament and continued by the Directors-General of 
Inland Navigation, were in 1839 placed under the direction of com- 
missioners, appointed under the Act 2 & 3 Vict., c. 61; The cost of 
the works was upwards of half a million of pounds sterling. The 
control of the navigation was transferred to the Board of Public 
Works, The navigation is opened for traffic throughout its whole 
length, from the upper extremity of Lough Allen to the city of 
Limerick, a distance of 143 miles, forming with the Boyle and Strokes- 
town branches a river and canal communication of 158 miles, of which 
129 miles are adapted to the navigation of large steamers. 

SHANNON BRIDGE. [Kixa’s Counrty.] , 

SHAP. [WxsrMoreLanp.] , 

SHAPUR. [Persta.] 9 

SHARDLOW, Derbyshire, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law 


=. 
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of Aston-upon-Trent, is situated on the left bank 

which here forms the boundary of the county, in 

1° 2V W. long., distant about 6 miles S.E. from Derby, 
N.N.W. from London. The population of the town- 
ecclesiastical district of Shardlow in 1851 was 1121. The 
curacy in the archdeaconry of Derby 
nd - Shardlow Poor-Law Union contains 46 
parishes and ips, with an area of 72,630 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 32,318. population is chiefly agricultural. Plaster or 
‘gypsum mines give employment to some of the inhabitants of Shard- 


yw and Aston. 
SHARNBROOK. [Beprorpsatrr.] 
_ SHAWNEETOWN. [Iturxo1s.] 
\ . [Sunzer.) 
i . [Letcestersuiee. } 
_ SHEEPWASH. [Devowsune.]) : 
EERNESS, Kent, a town in the parish of Minster-in-Sheppey, 
d at the north-west point of the Isle of Sheppey, on the 
ght bank of the river Medway, at its junction with the Thames, in 
2 sag A 44’ E. long., distant 20° miles N.N.E. from Maidstone, 
by S. from London. The ion of the town of 
in 1851 was 8549. The living of ess is a perpetual 
of Maidstone and diocese of Canterbury. 
the site of the town was a swamp, at the 
which, after the Restoration, a fort was built and 
twelve secure the passage up the Medway. 
war broke out, it was intended to augment the 
on the 10th of July 1667 the Dutch forced their 
wn the defences, and took the fort, which 
soon restored on an enlarged scale, and has 
time augmented by additional works; and a dock- 
been made one of the finest in Europe, was 
1798 the mutiny. of the fleet at the Nore excited great 
Sheerness suffered from an extensive conflagration. 
eerness proper, includi 
fortresses and dockyards, and the suburbs of Blue-town and Mile- 
town: an outer line of fortifications comprehends Blue-town within 
i but not Mile-town. The place has been much enlarged 
lighted by gas, and partially paved. 
‘ occupies the extreme point of the island ; 
ipal batteries Thames. A os of ships in 
. generally lies off Sheerness. The wharf fronts the Medway. 
; store-houses, sail-lofts, &c,, occupy an area of 60 acres, 
0 l, the appointment to 
the Board of Admiralty; and in town is a new gothic 
places of worship for W: Methodists, 
Catholics ; a National school for boys and girls; 
A county court is held inthe town. Saturday is 
market-day. The trade is chiefly depondent on the dockyard ; but 
shipments are made to London of corn and seed, the produce of 
of Sheppey, oyster-fshery is prosecuted to some 
There are copperas-works at a little distance. Sheerness is 
in summer for sea-bathing. A long jetty has been carried 


passengers. + 
ELD, Weat Ri of Yorkshire, a market-town, a muni- 
parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
b somgatel Sheffield, is situated near the junction of the river 
which the town is named) and three other rivers with the 
53° 22’ N. lat, 1° 28’ W. long., distant 50 miles S.S.W. from 
York, 162 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 1624 miles by the 
4 Northern railway, The population of the borough of Sheffield 
j 1 was 135,310. borough is governed by 14 aldermen and 
42 councillors, one of whom is wayor; and returns two members to 
Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
and diocese of York. Sheffield Poor-Law Union contains 4 town- 
with an area of 10,950 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
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commercial me gage 
county. With the exception of the single level outlet towards Don- 
caster, Sheffield is encompassed by an amphitheatre of hills pleasingly 
diversified in their appearance and culture. The manor of Sheffield 
is mentioned in Domesday Book. In the early part of the reign of 
I. it was in the poesession of the family of De Lovetot, who 
their baronial 


f founded an hospital, called 
are suppressed in the reign 


'y for faulchion _— arrow 
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and ordinary kind of knives called whittles. 


an The leading 
; of industry in the place became permanently settled here 
SEMEE te tetroduction of steam, which bas slase bean. 6 to 


sustain end extend them. Sheflield Manor acquired celebrity in the 


reign of Elizabeth by the imprisonment there of Mary, queen of Scots. 
After being for some time confined in Tutbury Castle, in Staffordshire, 
she was, in 1570, removed to Sheffield Castle, and shortly afterwards to 
the Sheffield manor-house. She left Sheffield in 1584, having spent 
fourteen years of her imprisonment in this neighbourhood. Tho 
Duke of Alva caused many artisans to emigrate from the Netherlands 
into England, where they were well received by Queen Elizabeth, and 
the general rule was adopted of settling all of one craft in one spot. 
The workers in iron were, by the advice of the queen’s chamberlain, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, settled on his own estate at Sheffield, and the 
neighbourhood from this time became known for the manufacture of 
shears, sickles, knives of every kind, and scissors. In 1616 the 
Sheffield estates passed by marriage into the possession of Thomas 
Howard, earl of Arundel, who, on the restoration of Charles IL, was 
restored to the title of Duke of Norfolk, forfeited by his ancestor in 
the reign of Elizabeth. In 1624 the cutlers obtained an act of incor- 
poration. In the contest between Charles I. and the Parliament, Sir 
Jobn Gell, with troops from Derbyshire, took military possession of 
the town and castle; but the Duke of Newcastle, at the head of the 
royal army, having taken Rotherham by storm, marched to,Sheflield, 
when the Parliamentarians fied into Derbyshire. A garrison was left 
in Sheffield Castle under Major Thomas Beaumont, who held the town 
and castle till after the battle of Marston Moor, when, being besieged 
by 12,000 Parliamentary infantry, the castle was obliged to capitulate 
on August 10th 1644. It was then demolished by order of Parliament, 
No vestiges of it remain ; but the names of Castle-Hill, Castle-Green, 
and Castle-Folds, still indicate its site. 

Though Sheffield maintained its staple manufactures, it did not, 
during the 17th century, increase much in commercial importance, 
With the 18th cen the business of the town began rapidly to make 
progress. In 1700 the town-hall was built, where the town business 
was transacted and the sessions held. In 1751 the river Don was 
made navigable to Tinsley, within three miles of Sheffield, but it was 
not till 1819 that the water communication was continued to the 
town by the opening of the Sheffield and Tinsley Canal. It was how- 
ever in the latter half of the 18th century that the town made its 
most rapid advances.. The art of silver-plating, invented by an inge- 
nious mechanic named Thomas Bolsover, was so extensively applied 
here as to be soon generally known as Sheffield plate; the composition 
called Britannia metal was also invented and very largely manu- 
factured here ; lead-works and silk- and cotton-mills were established ; 
and the merchants opened for the first time a direct communication 
with the continent; while towards the end of the century steam- 
power was employed in the manufactures of the town. Stage-coaches 
too were started to run to London; a bank was opened in the town ; 
shambles and market buildings were erected; and reservoirs were 
formed in the neighbourhood for supplying the town with water. 

Daring the present century Sheffield has been steadily advancing in 
prosperity and importance, and now displays all the features of a 
manufacturing town of the first class, As most of the merchants 
and principal manufacturers reside in the country, there are few 
dwelling-houses of a superior grade, but of late the shops in the 
principal streets have been rendered more ornamental, various 
public buildings have been erected, and the general appearance of the 
town bas been much improved, The streets are all well paved and 
= with gas. Sheflield in 1851 possessed 70 places of worship, of 
which 26 belonged to Methodists, 23 to the Church of England, 10 to 
Independents, 4 to Baptists, and one each to Quakers, Unitarians, 
Roman Catholics, Irvingites, and Jews, The totul number of sittings 
provided was 44,189, The old parish church, a spacious cruciform 
gothic structure, 240 feet long by 130 feet broad, with a tower and 
lofty spire rising from the intersection, stands near the centre of the 
town. In the interior are several interesting monuments and pieces 
of sculpture. St. Paul’s, crected in 1721, and St, James's, in 1789, 
are in the Grecian style, St. George's, built by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners in 1525, at a cost of more than 14,0001, is a handsome 
and commodious edifice, in the style of the 14th century, with a fine 
western tower 139 feet high. The Roman Catholic chapel, opened in 
1850, is in the decorated style, and cost about 8000/. It is craciform, 
with a tower, surmounted with an elegant crocketed spire 200 feet 
high. The Royal Free Grammar school, founded in 1649, free to 30 
boys for classics, has an income from endowment of about 150/. a year; 
it is under the care of a head and three other masters, and had 80 
scholars in 1854. Weasley College, an extensive and handsome range 
of buildings, erected in 1538 at a cost—including the price of six acres 
of land, used as pleasuro-grounds—of about 15,000/, has accommo- 
dation for about 250 boarders. It is under the care of a governor, 
who is also chaplain, a head master, and 16 other teachers. The 
number of scholars in 1853 was 150. ‘The Collegiate Proprietary 
school, founded in 1835, is under a principal and 8 other teachers, and 
had 79 scholars in 1854. A Charity school, founded about 1710, sup- 
ports, clothes, and educates about 100 boys: another, founded about 
1786, provides instruction, clothing, and maintenance for 70 girls. 
There are several National, British, and Infant schools; three Wes- 
leyan day schools; a Roman Catholic school ; the People’s College; a 

ed school ; a School of Design; the Sheffield Library, established 
in 1771, which has about 20,000 volumes, and about 280 subscribers 5” 
the Mechanics aud Apprentices Library, commenced in 1824, which 
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has about $000 volumes and about 700 subscribers; a literary and 

jeal society, with a museum; an athenwum, with reading- 
rooms, library, &c.; a mechanics institution and lyceum, with library, 
reading-rooma, lecture-room, &c.; and a Church of England instruction 
society, with classes, a library, a book-club, and a museum, 

The public buildings consist of the town-hall; the Cutlers’-hall; 
the corn-exchange, erected in 1830 by the Duke of Norfolk, who 
owns the ground upon which a large portion of the town is built ; 
the new market-h 
eve, 1851, a spacious structure 296 feet by 115 feet, with a roof of 
jron and glass, erected by the Duke of Norfolk at a cost of about 
40,000/.; the fire-office, the assay-office, the assembly-rooms and 
theatre, the musichall, two news-rooms, and the public baths. The 
cemetery is an extensive and well laid-out piece of ground of about 
14 acres in extent, on the slope of a hill about a mile from the town. 
The botanical gardens, which are of considerable extent, are for 
beauty of situation unrivalled. 

Among the charitable institutions are the General Infirmary, a 
noble building, on the north-west side of the town, with fever wards 
erected near it; the dispensary, and the Shrewsbury hospital, esta- 
blished and munificently endowed by the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
which has been re-erected on a new site in a simple yet elegant style 
of architecture. In this hospital 20 poor men and 20 poor women 
have dwellings and weekly allowances. Hiollis’s hospital for poor 
women, widows of cutlers, provides for 17 almswomen and a governor, 
allows stipends to several cle en and schoolmasters, and sustains 
a school for 70 children. The Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, near 
Grimsthorpe, erected in 1848, consists of a row of neat cottages in 
the Tudor style. Several valuable charities are under the manage- 
ment of the Cutlers’ Company. There is a savings bank in the 
town. 

There are two public bodies which are in possession of property 
applicable to the benefit and general improvement of the town, 
namely, the town trustees and the church burgesses. The principal 
manufacture of Sheffield is that of cutlery in all its branches, indeed 
of everything that can be fabricated of iron or of steel. The vast 
buildings sed for grinding by steam form one of the peculiarities of 
Sheffield. Of the artisans of the town the spring-knife makers and 
the table-knife makers form the largest classes. Silver-plate and 

lated goods form also one of the staple manufactures of Sheffield. 

ts plated goods have a deserved reputation for strength and dura- 
pm fi Brass-foundries are numerous. Britannia metal, a superior 

ind of pewter composed of tin, antimony, and regulus, forms a 
cheap article of common use and great consumption, the manufacture 
of which occupies many hands. A superior but more costly kind of 
white metal called German silver is largely wrought. Brushes, 
buttons, combs, and optical instruments are made here to a consider- 
able extent; and there are various other manufactures connected 
with the staple commodities of the town, such as cabinet-case makers, 
engravers, haft and scale pressers and cutters, powder-flask and shot- 
belt makers, silver-refiners, wood-turners, &c. There are also many 
mercantile houses, some of which confine themselves to the home 
markets, while others export to the Continent, to Brazil, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and various other parts of the world, but far beyond any 
other in importance, to the United States of America, Quarter and 
petty sessions and a county court are held in the town. Tuesday 
and Saturday are the market days; fairs are held on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday in Trinity week, and on the 28th of November. 

In the vicinity of the town are many pleasant walks, and numerous 

good mansions, occupied by Sheffield merchants and other wealthy 
ms. About a mile E. from the town is the large vi of 
Atterclife ; population of the ecclesiastical district of Attercliffe, 3000 
in 1851, The inhabitants are employed in occupations similar to 
those pursued in Sheffield. Besides the district church, called Christ 
church, erected in 1822 at a cost of about 14,000/., there are places 
of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents; a Town 
school, National schools, some almshouses, and a few minor charities. 

SHEFFORD, Bedfordshire, a decayed market-town in the parish of 
Campton, is situated on the right bank of the river Ivel, in 52° 2’ 
N, lat., 0° 20’ W. long., distant 10 miles S.E. from Bedford, and 
41 miles N.N.W. from London, The population of the township of 
Shefford in 1851 was 1052. The living is a perpetual curacy in the 
archdeaconry of Bedford and diocese of Ely. Shefford had formerly 
a weekly market on Friday, but it has long been discontinued, Four 
fairs are held annually, of which two, on January 23rd and Easter 
Monday, are considerable marts for sheep and cows. There are here 
the parochial chapel, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Free school, and an 
alee eg At Shefford the Ivel has been converted into a navi- 
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SHEKI. [Gronaa.] 

SHELBURNE, [Nova Scomta.] 

SHELBYVILLE. [Inprana.] 

(CAMBRIDGRSHIRE.] 


SHEPPEY, ISLE OF, a liberty in the county of Kent, which gives 
name to a Poor-Law Union. Sheppey Poor Lae Union Sateen = 


or the Norfolk market, opened on Christmas / 


parishes, with an area of $1,083 acres, and a population in 1 
18,385. The Isle of Sheppey is described under ., 


SHEPTON MALLET, Somersetshire, a market-town, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in LF pee of Shepton Mallet, is situated in 
a valley watered by a small feeder of the river Brue, in , 
N. lat., 2° 32’ W. long,, distant 18 miles S.W. by S. 
116 miles W.S.W. from London. The population of the 
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side of the market-place. It has a tower at the west end surmounted 
with a spire. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Re 
Catholics, and Unitarians have places of worship. The Free 
mar school, founded in 1627, which is free to 15 boys, has an int 
from endowment of 75. a year, with a free house for the master. 
had 50 scholars in 1854, There is also a National school. The 
county bridewell is at Shepton Mallet. The principal manufactures aré 
those of woollen-cloth, serge, sail-cloth, silks, crape, and velvet. — 
market on Friday is a considerable corn-market; there are fairs 
cattle on June 18th and August 8th. 
SHERBORNE. [Hampsutre.] ~~ 
SHERBOURNE, Dorsetshire, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Sherbourne, is situated on bof { 
ground on the right bank of the river Yeo, in 50° 58’ N. lat., 2° 30’ — 
W. long., distant 18 miles 8. by E. from Dorchester, and 117 mile 
S.W. by W. from London. e population of the town of Sher 
bourne in 1851 was 3878. The living is a vi in the 0 
of Dorset and diocese of Salisbury. Sherbourne Poor-Law Union 
contains 30 parishes and townships, with an area of 39,478 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 13,073. a 
Sherbourne was of considerable importance in the time of the 
Saxons, who called it ‘Sciraburn,’ or ‘Scireburn.’ Ina, king of the 
West Saxons, on the division of the diocese of Winchester, then the 
sole bishopric of the West Saxons, made Sherbourne the seat of an 
episcopal see in 705. The seat of the bishopric was removed, about 
1075 or 1076, to Old Sarum, A monastery for secular canons was 
established here after the conversion of the West Saxons. The rule 
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The town is ecrpery | situated, partly on the slope of a hill, pet 


lighted with gas, and paphed with water. The church is a ngs 
cruciform structure, of different dates, mostly endicular, Thi 
tower is 150 feet high. The church anciently to the abbey. 
Attached to the church are four ancient cha chureh has 


of Digby. There are also a National school for ee an schor 
ouses in the toy 
ae tes and age weeny * mes Be pe a There are se a 
silk-throwing mills, and some of the ii itants are employ 
sewing gloves for manufacturers in Yeovil. Markets se bail 
Thursday and Saturday, of which the Saturday market is the most 
important; there are tee yearly fairs, “ | 
The remains of the castle, which occupied an area of four acres, are — 
on a rocky eminence at the east end of the town, In the fine — 
plessext genenis which surround the ruins of the castle is Sher- 
urne Lodge, frequently called’ Sherbourne Castle, the residence of 
the Earl of Digby ; it was built by Sir Walter Raleigh, and contains 


some interesti rtraits, i 
SHERBOURNE, eas hel 7 
SHERBROOKE, [Canapa.] ' 


SHERBURN. 


SHIELDS, NORTH. 526 


. SHERBURN. regent 
_ SHERRING (Norrotx.] © 
_ SHERSEL. [Ancérte.] 
SHERWOOD FOREST. [NorrincHamsHtre.] 
SHETLAND ISLANDS, Scotland, form the most remote group of 
islands a Great Britain. They are about 150 miles 
W. from in Aberdeenshire, and are separated from the 
Orkneys, from which they lie N.W., by a channel about 50 miles 
broad. Excluding the two more detached islands, called Foula and 
Fair-Isle, the Shetlands lie between 59° 52’ and 60° 5’ N. lat., 0° 15’ 
E. long., and 1° 50’ W. long. Foula is about 20 miles W. from the 
Mainland of Shetland, and Fair-Isle about 25 miles S. from the nearest 
headland of the Mainland. The population of the islands in 1851 was 
_ $1,078. Shetland unites with the Orkneys in the return of one member 
to the Imperial Parliament. 
Coast-Line, d&c—The Shetland group consists of more than 
islets, holms, and skerries, 32 of which are inhabited ; the 
others are either small isles, on which cattle are pastu 
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rgest island 
and 6 miles broad. Unst, the third largest 
iles long and 6 miles broad. The other islands 
ly small: the largest are Fetlar, Whalsey, Bressay, 
+, Meikle-Roe, Eas and ~ owe ie 
e general appearance of the Shetland Isles, as seen from the sea, 
line of abrupt coast. The elevation of the highest 
not remarkable: Roeness Hill, in the Mainland, with an 
altitude of 1500 feet, is the highest hill in Shetland. Foula is distin- 
the other islands by a cluster of five lofty hills, termi- 
nating in pointed cones, the highest having an altitude of 1400 feet. 
The the islands is rugged and wild, often desolate and 
The few tracts of cultivated and fertile Jand are general! 
The towering headlands that frown over the dar! 
seas and ‘rousts’ (as the turbulent raised the 
currents and — that ae round the a are 
singular pyramids of rock rise to a great elevation 
sev Phe coast; and the openings of numerous lofty 
dark caverns in the precipices of the coast—some of great beauty 
grandeur—are highly picturesque features. The 
for their unequal flow at different parts of the 
opposite directions at the same time. The tide flows 
the western than on the eastern sides of the 
recede below high-water mark more than two- 
of the depth of the ebb tide at the Orkney Islands. 
and Mineralogy.—The southern part of the Mainland is 
of a ridge of clay-alate, lying parallel to secondary sandstone 
conglomerate on the one side, and small islands of gneiss and 
The centre of the Mainland is a solid mass of 
Y quartz] on the west side, and districts of 
ite to the north. The island of Yell is 
gneiss, Unat TF chiefly formed of serpentine and diallage 
bordering on a district of gneiss and another of micaceous slate. 
similar to Unst; and the more remote island of Foula is 
of high hills of sandstone, with clay- and mica-slate, gneiss and 
on its north-eastern shores. Fair-Iale also chiefly consists of 
There are copper-veins at Sandlodge and in Fair-Isle; 
mica at Titfield-Head, and iron pyrites at Garthness. 
Climate, Agriculture, &c.—The Shetlands are subject to severe and 
long continued storms, Winter commences in October. The return of 
is imperceptible till the end of April. The climate is variable 
sad humid, but to the natives it is decidedly healthy, and instances of 
great longevity are not uncommon. 
igh latitude of Shetland, the light of day at midsummer 
never totally disappears, and the smallest print can be read at midnight. 
During the winter the nights are proportionally long and dreary; and 
in the ope ae aoe ber the sun is not above the horizon more than 
and a 
ture is conducted in a primitive manner; the inhabitants 
their attention chiefly to the fisheries. The small tenants 
small proportion of arable land, enough to raise a scanty supply 
‘or themselves and their families, and to allow them to devote 
best part of their time to fishing. The lands are also f tly 
condition that the landlord is to receive all the at a 
which enables him to derive a profit from the re-tale; 
on other hand the landlord is the purveyor of the fishing 
and often of a great proportion of the tenants’ food, upon 
it also arives. The climate is so ill adapted to the raising 
¢ soil is in several places good, only the most 
barley and oats are cultivated. ie race of 


pointed horns, and is generally of more than one colour, 
and brown predotainating. Three hundred-weight is above e 
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average weight of a cow, and three English quarts per day is the 
utmost quantity of milk yielded. The Shetland pony, or Sheltie, is 
annually exported in great numbers. These diminutive horses are 
extremely hardy and vigorous, and undergo much fatigue in proportion 
to their size, They provide their food from the hill pastures, and are 
never placed under shelter. The native sheep are remarkably small, 
and have a degree of nimbleness and vigilance which would be consi- 
dered foreign to the nature of the animal by persons only acquainted 
with the flocks of other countries. The carcass of one weighs about 
80lbs. The colour of their wool, from which stockings and gloves 
are knit by the natives, is various, being white, dun black, and brown, 
and all these colours-are often blended together in one animal. 

The fisheries are the most important branch of industry. ‘ Sillocks,’ 
the young of the coal-fish, literally swarm from May until September, 
close to the shores, affording abundance of a favourite food, and consi- 
derable quantities of oil. The ling and tusk fishery, in the open sea, 
is the most valuable and most hazardous, and, together with the cod 
fishery, contributes more to the prosperity of Shetland than any other. 
The herring fishery is also followed. The capture of whole herds of 
whales, known as ‘ bottle noses,’ which approach the coast in pursuit 
of the herrings, supplies the natives occasionally with supplies of oil 
of very fine quality. The slaughter of seals in the deep caverns of 


d | the coast is engaged in to au extent sufficient to class it among the 


fisheries, 

Divisions, Towns, d:c.—The islands form 14 parishes, under the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Synod of Shetland. The Free Church 
has seven chapels, the Independents have six, and the United 
Presbyterians have two chapels. There are also some chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists, The only town is Lerwick, which is situated on 
Bressay Sound, on the east side of the Mainland of Shetland. The 
population of the town in 1851 was 2904. The houses are built close 
to the water's edge; and the country being destitute of roads and 
wheeled vehicles, Lerwick presents a singularly confused appearance, 
with no other thoroughfare than a tortuous ill-paved path between the 
houses. It possesses — excellent shops, and has a harbour which 
is about a mile wide at the south entrance, expands opposite to the 
town, and again contracts; being fully protected by the shores of 
Bressay island on the one side, and by those of the Mainland on the 
other. The number of vessels registered at the port on December 31st, 
1853, was 62, of 1986 tons burden. During 1853 there entered the 
port 111 sailing-vessels of 8121 tons, and 28 steam-vessels of 8960 
tons; and during the same period there cleared from the port 105 
sailing-vessels of 8116 tons, and 28 steam-vessels of 8960 tons. Besides 
the oe church there are in the town a Free Church and chapels 
for United Presbyterians and Independents. The only villages which 
require notice are Scalloway and Hillswick, both on the west side of 
the Mainland, Hillswick, population about 200, is 36 miles N.N.W. 
from Lerwick, and has a finely-sheltered harbour. The inhabitants are 
chiefly engaged in the ling and the herring fisheries. Many of the 
lochs in the parish abound with salmon-trout. Besides the parish 
church, there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents. 
Scalloway, population about 400, about six miles W. by N. from 
Lerwick, was formerly the capital of Shetland. The Independents 
have a place of worship here. Scalloway has a good harbour, and near 
it along the coast are several commodious yoes or bays, which afford 
convenient shelter to vessels. A short distance east from the vi 
are remains of the castle of Scalloway, built about the year 1600 by 
Earl Patrick Stewart. 

History, Antiquities, &éc—Antiquaries have long disputed whether 
the ancient Romans saw the Shetland Isles when they circumnavigated 
Britain, and much learning has been advanced to connect the Thule of 
Tacitus with Shetland. The country was peopled by Northmen, and 
was long subject to Norway. About 1380 the line of Norwegian earls 
ceased to retain their authority, and a Scottish nobleman, Hen 
Sinelair, obtained the earldom of Orkney, which included Shetlan 
from the King of Denmark and Norway. It continued in his family 
for about a century. In 1469 James IIL of Scotland married Margaret, 
the daughter of the King of Denmark, and with her obtained the 
Shetlands in security of her dowry, which never having been paid, the 
islands have since formed part of Scotland. The Norwegian laws and 
usages continued in force in Shetland until a very recent period, and 
thus the old laws and observances of Shetland essentially differ from 
those of Scotland. The free possession of lands is known by the term 
‘udal,’ the proprietors being termed ‘udallers,’ and this property 
descends in the udaller’s family without the evidence of any written 
instrument. The islands now form part of the united sheriffdom of 
Orkney and Shetland. [Orxyry.] 

There are several interesting remains of antiquity in Shetland,— 
such as Lawtings, or open courts of justice under the Norwegian lawa; 
round towers, particularly that of Mousa, which is nearly entire; and, 
of more recent erection, the ruins of the large castle of Scalloway. 

For several years a steam-vessel has plied regularly every week, 
from March till November, between Edinburgh and Lerwick in 
Shetland, calling on its way at Aberdeen and Wick. 

SHIELDS, NORTH, Northumberland, a market-town, sea-port, 
and conjointly with the village of Tynemouth a parliamentary 
borough, in the parish of Tynemouth, is situated on the left bank and 
near the mouth of the river T'yne, in 55° 1’ N, lat., 1° 26’ W. long., 


er SHIELDS, SOUTH. 


SHOREHAM, NEW. 


iles E. by N. from Newcastle, 279 miles’ N.N.W. from 
os rey road, ans § 301 miles by the North-Western, and York 
Neweastle and Berwick railways. The population of the township of 
North Shields in 1851 was 8882. The living of North Shields is a 
curacy, annexed to the vicarage of Tynemouth, in the archdeaconry 
of Northumberland and diocese of Durham. 

North Shields first’ rose about the time of Edward I, under the 
protection of the Prior of Tynemouth, but its growth at that time 
was checked by the burgesses of Newcastle, who obt ed ad 
which compelled the prior to destroy the buildings which he had 
erected. The place continued in obscurity until Cromwell, in the 
time of the Commonwealth, caused an act to be passed for forming 

uays and establishing a market. The restrictions on the trade of 
the place were subsequently removed, and the town rose in importance, 
It now extends about a mile along the Tyne, opposite South Shields. 
The town is lighted with gas. The — church of Tynemouth is at 
the eastern end of North Shields, There is a chapel of ease, A new 
church was completed in 1836. The Wesleyan, Primitive, and New 
Connexion Methodists, English Presbyterians, United Presbyterians, 
I dents, Baptists, Quakers, and Roman Catholics have places of 
i. There are in the town National, British, and Infant schools ; 
a school of industry for girls, partly endowed ; a Presbyterian school ; 
a Roman Catholic school; a savings bank; a handsome building for 
the subscription library ; a mechanics institute; a theatre; assembly 
rooms; and commodious baths. (ide 

North Shields is a place of + trade. Numerous collieries are 
in the neighbourhood; ships of 300 tons can load at the quays. There 
is a great export of coals, chiefly to London and the eastern coasts of 
England and Scotland. Several vessels are engaged in the Greenland 
and Davis's Straits whale fishery. The number and tonnage of vessels 
registered as belonging to the port of Shields on December 31st, 1853, 
were, under 50 tons, 17 sailing-vessels of 545 tons, and 82 steam- 
vessels of 1646 tons; above 50 tons, 763 sailing-vessels of 201,104 
tons. During 1853 there entered the port, in the coasting trade, 666 
railing-vessels of 66,468 tons, and 29 steam-vessels of 492 tons; and 
cleared, 1413 sailing-vessels of 151,897 tons, and 23 steam-vessels of 
451 tons. In the colonial trade there entered 31 sailing-vessels of 
9538 tons, and cleared 45 sailing-vessels of 17,538. tons. In the 
foreign trade there entered 541 British vessels of 109,665 tons, and 
422 foreign vessels of 41,451 tons; and there cleared 483 British 
vessels of 92,932 tons, and 634 foreign vessels of 74,256 tons. A 
steam ferry affords communication with South Shields; there are 
steamers to Newcastle, and a railway gives communication with Tyne- 
mouth and with Newcastle. Ship-building, and the manufacture of 
sailcloth, cordage, chain-cables, and anchors, are actively carried on. 
Saltpans, breweries, a pottery, and brick- and tile-works employ many 
hands. A county court is held. Saturday is the market-day; fairs 
are held on the last Friday in April and the first Friday in November. 

SHIELDS, SOUTH, Durham, a market-town, seaport, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
parish of Jarrow, is situated on the right bank and at the mouth of 
the river Tyne, in 55° N. lat., 1° 26’ W. long., distant 20 miles N.N.E. 
from Durham, 276 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 290 miles 

the Great Northern, and York Newcastle and Berwick railways. 

he population of the borough of South Shields, which includes the 
townships of Westoe and South Shields, was 28,974 in 1851. The 
borough is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and councillors; and 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament, The living is a 
pemnetoel curacy in the archdeaconry and diocese of Durham. South 

hields Poor-Law Union contains six townships, with an area of 15,477 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 35,577. 

Of Jarrow and its ancient Benedictine monastery some particulars 
will be found in our notice of the county of Durum. South Shields 
(anciently written Le Sheeles) has risen into importance with the 
extension of the coal-trade in modern times. One inscription which 
has been dug up indicates that the Romans had a station here. The 

resent town originated with the fishermen of the Tyne, who built 

along the shore sheds, locally termed ‘sheels’ or ‘shields,’ to 
defend themselves from the weather. 

The town of South Shields extends into the township of Westoe; 
the modern parts contain many good houses. The town is lighted 
with gas, aud has a good supply of water. Ina large square near 
the centre of the town is the town-hall, used also as an exc ange and 
news-room, and having a market-house beneath. The parochial 
chapel has been #0 much altered that little of the ancient part can be 
traced, with the exception of the old tower.’ A chapel of ease is of 
modern erection, und there are two chapels for United Presbyterians, 
and one each for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, English 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists. There are National and 
Charity schools, a school supported by Presbyterians, and a savings 
bank. There is aset of 22 comfortable small houses for master 
mariners above 60 years of age. A 
down the river in keels, and ship 
immediate vicinity. The shipping returns for 1853 are included in 
those of Norra Sutrips. Shi building is carried on with great 
activity. There are spacious docks for building and repairing ships; 
also extensive glass-works, a pottery, manufactories of soda and alum, 
breweries, and rope-walks. A numerous body of pilots are employed 


eat quantity of coal is brought 
here: some coal-pits are in the 


‘for navigating vessels into the Tyne, At the mouth of the Tyne is a 


| possessions conferred by the Conqueror upon William de Braose, lord _ 


pilot tower. There is weekly communication “by steam-vessel with 
Hull and with Berwick-on-Tweed. A county court is held. The 
market is on Saturday; two fairs are held, but they are indifferently 
attended, The town possesses a subscription library; a li , 
scientific, and mechanics institute; an exchange news-room ; p i 
baths ; and a theatre, —_ 
SHIFFNALL, Shropshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Shiffoall, is situated near the S' A 
shire border, in 52° 39’ N, lat., 2° 19’ W. long,, distant 18 miles E.S.E. 
from Shrewsbury, 135 miles N.W. by W. from London b , an 
139 miles by the North-Western and B and i 
railways. The population of the township of Shiffaall in 1851 was 
1958. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Salop and 
diocese of Lichfield. Shiffnall Poor-Law Union contains 15 parishes” 
and townships, with an area of 45,453 acres, and a population in~ 
1851 of 11,463, Shiffaall parish church is a handsome and spacious 
cruciform edifice, The Baptists have two chapels; and there are 
National schools, partly endowed, and a Blue-Coat school. Mines and 
coal-pits in the vicinity afford considerable employment. T is 
the market-day. Fairs are held in April, August, and November. 
SHIKARPOOR. [Hrnpusran.] ; - 
SHILDON. [DurHam. P na 
SHILLELAGH, County Wicklow, Ireland, a village and the seat of © 
a Poor-Law Union, is situated on a feeder of the Derry River, 31 miles 
S.W. from Wicklow, and 59 miles S.W. from Dublin by road. The 
population in 1851 was about150, Shillelagh Poor-Law Union comprises 
28 electoral divisions, with an area of 110,122 acres, and a po Y 
in 1841 of 34,435, in 1851 of 24,172. The village contains a chapel | 
of ease, a school-house, dispensary, and Union workhouse. Faira are — 
held six times a year. In Coolattin Park, belonging to Earl Fitz- 
william, are some old oaks, which are all that remain of the oak forests” 
for which the Shillelagh district was formerly noted. + He 
SHINFIELD. egg ues 
SHINRONE. 1nq’s County.] abe 
SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, Worcestershire, a market-town, and the — 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the peas of Shipston-on-Stour, is 
situated on the left bank of the river Stour, in 52° 4’ N. lat,, 1°38’ W. 
long., distant 30 miles E.S.E, from Worcester, 83 miles W.N.W. from 
London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 1835, The living 
is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester. Shipston- — 
on-Stour Poor-Law Union contains 37 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 78,889 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,651. Ship- 
ston is pleasantly situated in a hilly district. The town is lighted 
with gas. Besides the parish church there are chapels for Wesleyan — 
Methodists and Baptists, National schools partly endowed, and a — 


savings bank. The market-day is Saturday; fairs are held once a — 
month. A county court is held in the town. wes 
SHIRAZ. [PeErstra.] ¥ 


SHIRVAN [Grorera.] 

SHOA. [Abyssrnza.] 

SHOBDON. (Herrgrorpsutre.] 

SHOOSHEE, /[Grorcia.] ' 

SHOREHAM, NEW, Sussex, a market-town, sea-port, and parlia- 
mentary borough, in the parish of New Shoreham, is situated on the 
left bank and near the mouth of the river Adur, in 50° 50’ N. lat., 
0° 17’ W. long., distant 24 miles E. by S. from Chichester, 56 miles” 
8. by W. from London by road and by the London and South-Coast 
railway. The population of the parish of New Shoreham in 1851 
was 2590; that of the parliamentary eas which includes nearly — 

peasy * returns two — 


King John landed here from No 


improvement of the haven, but the growth of a sand-bank at the — 
mouth of the Adur caused the embouchure to shift towards the e1 
and to advance a mile and a half in the course of half a century, so 
as to render the haven of little use. In 1816 an artificial channel was 
cutthrough the shingle embankment, and substantial piers were erected. 
The harbour mouth is still subject to a bar, which rises c 
above the low-water level, and shifts its position from 60 to 160 feet 
from the pier-heads. The lift of the spring-tides is about 15 feet, — 
and neaps about 9 feet. The depth of the water over the bar at - 
water is from 14 to 17 feet, according to the tides and the state of the © 
bar, The Adur was formerly crossed by a ford, once belonging to 
the priory of Hardham. In the year 1833 a handsome suspension- — 
bridge was erected near the mouth of the river and close to Shoreham. ~ 
The number and tonnage of vessels d as belonging to the 
port of Shoreham on December 31st 1853 were:—Under 50 tons 
54 vessels, tonnage 1027; above 50 tons 62 vessels, tonnage 11,277. 
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During 1853 there entered at the port 909 vessels of 91,535 tons, and 
there cleared 366 vessels of 20,577 tons aggregate burden. 


During the last few much improvement has taken place in 
the town. It is lighted with gas and paved. The church, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, is a and elaborately-finished edifice of the 12th 


or 
in 1854. Besides this school the college has St. 
John’s Middle Grammar school, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, which had 
‘147 scholars in 1854, and St. George’s Military, Naval, and Engineeri 

At Shoreham are National 


"Phe ebief trade of Shoreham consists in the export of timber, 
‘and the import of coals, corn, timber, and Irish provisions; and it is 
a warehousirg port for all descriptions of timber, and for colonial and 


foreign 
a ot with considerable success, Ship-building is carried on. 
7 of the Shorebam boatmen act as pilots. A corn-market is 
held alternate Monday, and a fair on Saly 25th. 
_ SHOTLEY-BRIDGE, [Dunuam.] 
_ SHREVEPORT. Bose crey 
SHREWSBURY, the county town of Shropshire, a market-town, 
and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
‘Union, is situated on the Severn, in 52° 43’ N. lat., 2° 45’ W. long., 
distant 153 miles N.W. by W. from London by road, and 161 miles 
— North-Western aod Shrewsbury and Birmingham railways, vid 
" it Valley. The borough is governed by 10 aldermen and 30 coun- 
cillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members to the 


Imperial Parliament. The spepeiaaion of the borough in 1851 was 
19,681. The li are in the archdeaconry of Salop and diocese of 
Lichfield. Poor-Law Union comprises six parishes, with 


an area of 18,032 acres, and a population in 1851 of 23,104. 

It is supposed that a stronghold was established by the Britons at this 
when they found Wroxeter (the Uriconium of the Romans) no 
tenable against the Angles. The Welsh name was Pengwern. 

On the conquest of the town by the Anglo-Saxons, it received the 
name of Scrobbes-Byrig, and of this name the modern Shrewsbury is 
a Ethelfleda, ‘the lady of the Mercians,’ daughter of 
Alfred the Great, founded the collegiate church of St. Alkmund; 
Athelstane established a mint here, and it soon became the chief town 
of the shire. 

_ The town was included in the earldom of Shrewsbury, granted by 
William the Conqueror to his kinsman Roger de Montgomery, who 
erected a castle at the entrance of the peninsula on which the town 
The castle and town were surrendered to Henry I. by Robert 
who had risen in arme in favour of Robert, 
for several years by the crown, 
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Henry IL, but the earliest charter 
the town was taken by the Welsh 
reat, prince of North Walesa, who had joined 
against John, but was not held long by him. 
nap og Beare with his barons, Shrewsbury was taken, in 
de Montfort, the leader of the ent barons, and 
tara of Llewellyn the Great, prince of Wales; but the 
battle of Evesham, in 1265, restored it to the crown. In 1283 a 
liament was assembled at Shrewsbury for the trial of David, the 
prince of Wales, who was executed asatraitor. In the reign of 
Richard 1L « parliament was held here, in 1397-98, at which the Earl 
Hereford (afterwards Henry IV.) brought a charge of treason 
the Duke of Norfolk. In the early part of the reign of 
I IV., in 1402, the king assembled an army here to march against 
Owen Glyndwr, and the year after he fought the famous battle of 
Shrewsbury against the i ent Percies and their allies, when the 
insurgents were defeated with great slaughter. In the war of the 
Eee Rbyownlesy supported the Yorkists, and Edward IV. showed 
much favour to townsmen. His second son Richard, the younger 
the two princes murdered in the Tower, was born here. 
In the civil war of Charles I. the king came to Shrewsbury, where 
_ he received liberal contributions of money and plate from the neigh- 
Pouring gentey, and largely recruited his forces. The Earl of Denbigh 
and Colonel M , the parliamentary commanders, having approached 
uly, 1643), were repulsed by Sir Fulke Hunkes, an officer 
iat of which Sir Francis Ottley was governor. 
town was however surprised and taken by the Parliamentarians 
ebruary, 1644. Shrewsbury is a borough by prescription, and has 
_ went two mewbers to Parliament since the 23rd Edward I. 
The town stands chiefly on a la formed by the Severn. It 
rradually extended beyond the Severn on the east and west sides, 
the suburbs of Abbey-Foregate and Coleham on the east, 
_ and of Frankwell on the west; and on the north extending beyond 
he isthmus or neck occupied by the castle, forming the suburb of 
Castle-Foregate. The town contains an usually large number of 
nreaque old balf-timber houscs, several of which are of a superior 
er. The streets are lighted with gas and paved; and the 
is supplied with water from the river, and from a spring two 
distant. There are two bridges over the Severn: the English 
Dtv, Vor. tv. 
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bridge (built in 1774), a handsome freestone structure of seven semi- 
circular arches, connects the Abbey-Foregate with the town; and the 
Welsh bridge, a neat plain structure of five arches, connects it with 
Frankwell. There are some remains of the castle and of the ancient 
walls. There are also remains of monasteries of the Augustinian and 
Franciscan friars, and of the Benedictine abbey founded by Roger de 
Montgomery, in 1083. The Abbey church, a cruciform structure, was 
in great part demolished at the dissolution ; the nave, western tower, 
and north porch now constitute the church of Holy Cross parish. 
St. Alkmund's church has been rebuilt in modern times, with the 
exception of the tower and spire (184 feet high), which belonged to 
the more ancient structure. St. Chad’s has also been rebuilt; it isa 
Grecian structure, of circular form, with a tower 150 feet high. A 
small part of the old church of St. Chad now remains, and is used as 
a school, St. Julian’s was rebuilt about the middle of the last 
century; but the tower, which is of Norman architecture, belonged 
to the old church. St. Mary’s is an ancient large and fine cruciform 
church, with a tower and spire 220 feet high. The church has been 
in part restored, the rich antique stained windows have been repaired, 
and new ones ingerted. The Independents have two chapels; the 
Wesleyan, Primitive, and New Connexion Methodists, the Baptists, 
Unitarians, Roman Catholics, Quakers, Welsh Independents, and 
Calvinistic Methodists, have each a place of worship. The Royal 
Free school of Edward VI. has an income of 31002. a year, and 
numerous exhibitions to both universities ; the number of scholars in 
1850 was 105. There are also a British school, a Diocesan school, 
the Blue Coat or Bowdler’s Charity school, and several National and 
Charity schools. There are a mechanics institute, the Shropshire 
Agricultural society, aiid the Shropshire and North Wales Natural 
History and Antiquarian society, with a museum and library. The 
hospitals and charitable institutions are numerous. Among them are 
the sick man’s charity; the house of industry; the lying-in hospital, 
and the Salop infirmary,a plain Grecian structure with a Doric portico, 
rebuilt in 1830 at a cost of nearly 19,0002. 

Among other buildings may be mentioned the town- and shire-hall, 
a spacious and handsome stone building; the Public Rooms, a fine 
Grecian structure, including the post-office, music-hall, and subscription 
news-room, erected in 1849; the ancient market-house of the age of 
Elizabeth; a spacious butter-market, built by the corporation in 
1844; the town and county jail and house of correction; the mili- 
tary depét, a handsome brick building near the Abbey-Foregate; the 
lunatic asylum; the public baths; the circus; the column in honour 
of Lord Hill, at the entrance of the town from London; the public 
subscription library; the theatre; and the assembly-rooms. Of the 
ancient edifices of the town, the white-hall, and the conncil-houso, 
with its richly-ornamented wooden gateway, are worthy of notice, 
On the south-west side of the town is ‘the Quarry,’ believed to be 
the site of a Roman theatre, which has been formed into a handsome 
public walk planted with lime-trees; it comprises about 20 acrez, 
extending along the bank of the Severn. 

The trade of the town is considerable, especially in Welsh cloths 
and flannel; thread, linen-yarn, and canvas are manufactured, and 
there are iron-works at Coleham. The town has long been famous 
for brawn and ‘Shrewsbury cakes.’ There is an excellent salmon 
fishery in the Severn. The river is navigable for boats of 30 or 
40 tons, and there is a canal to near Wellington, which: opens a com- 
munication with the Staffordshire collieries. On the banks of the 
river are extensive quays and warehouses, The town is connected 
by railway with Chester, Birmingham, and Hereford. Markets are 
held on Wednesday and Saturday, the latter for grain. Cattle markets 
are held monthly. Races are held in the second week of May, The 
county assizes, sessions for the county and town, and a county court, 
are held in Shrewsbury. 

SHREWSBURY. [New Jznsey.] 

SHRIVENHAM. [Brrxsuine.) 

SHROPSHIRE, or SALOP, a county in the west of England, is 
bounded N, by Cheshire, E. by Staffordshire, S. by the counties of 
Worcester and Hereford, and W. by the Welsh counties of Radnor, 
Montgomery, and Denbigh. It lies between 52° 18’ and 53° 0’ N, lat, 
2° 14’ and 3° 12’ W. long. Its greatest length from north to south is 
48 miles; from east to west, 40 miles. The area of the county is 
1291 square miles, or $26,055 statute acres. The population in 1851 
was 229,341. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—Shropshire contains 
every variety of surface, from the rugged mountain to the fertile and 
cultivated valley. The river Severn separates the county into two 
nearly equal divisions, and forms a boundary between the more 
levaved districts of the west and south, and an extensive level on the 
north and north-east, which extends into Cheshire and Staffordshire. 
On the west various chaius of Welsh mountains extend into Shrop- 
shire. The Berwyn range, which traverses Montgomeryshire, termi- 
nates within the north-western boundary of Shropshire, in Selattyn 
Hill, which is 1300 feet above the level of the sea. ‘The Breiddin 
Hills, remarkable for their picturesque forms, are situated on the right 
bank of the Severn, near where that river enters Shropshire. ‘he 

ter portion and highest parts of these hills lie in Montgomeryshire, 
Put their north-eastern extremities extend four miles into this county. 
A long range of elovations, commencing in Raduorshire, oo into 
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the south-west of Shropshire, and forms the district of mountainous 
lanl called Clan Forest, portions of which attain an elevation of 1200 
feet aud upwards. Conneoted with this range by intermediate hills is 
an elevated tract situated north of Bishop's Castle, the central ridge 
of which runs nearly from south to north, and attains its highest 
point in Corndon Mountain, 1700 feet. On the east, this tract is 
flanked by a very singular mass of rocks called the Stiperstones, 
Proceeding to the south-east, another range of hills is approached, the 
inmost considerable portion of which, called the Longmynd, attaining 
the height of 1674 feet above the sea-level, is connected on the south 
with a mountainous district lying east of Clun Forest, and forms with 
it the watershed between the Clun and Onny rivers. On the eastern 
tide of the Longmynd lies the valley of Church Stretton, which is 
bounded on the eastern side by the Caradoc Hills, reaching the height 
of from 900 to 1200 feet. This range, like those just described, runs 
from south-west to north-east. It extends across the Severn in tracts 
of inferior elevation, and terminates, near Wellington, in the remark- 
able and well-known hill called the Wrekin. This hill rises 1320 feet 
above the sea, and, being nearly detached from neighbouring hills 
forms a conspicuous object, The long narrow valley of ghee lies 
between the Caradoc Hills and an elevated ridge, called Wenlock- 
Edge, which extends from the valley of the Onny to the Severn at 
Coalbrookdale, a distance of about 20 miles. It rises gradually on the 
eastern side to a considerable height, but the western slope is very 
rapid. Wenlock-Edge is flanked on the east by a number of detached 
rounded hills, all of which, as well as the greater portion of Wenlock- 
Edge, are under cultivation or planted to their summits. Between the 
hills last described and the town of Ludlow lies a rich tract of 
low land, called Corve-Dale. This valley extends north to within a 
short distance of Wenlock, and on the south opens to the valley of 
the Teme, It is shut in on the east by a range of hills extending 
from Ludlow northward. Connected with this range, a little to the 
eastward, are the Clee Hills, a long ridge running due north and 
south, and rising here and there into lofty summits, two of which— 
Brown Clee Hill (1805 feet) and Titterstone Clee Hill (1750 feet)—are 
the highest points in the county. 

The chief part of the northern division of Shropshire may be 
described as a plain rising gradually from the left bank of the Severn 
to the northern border of the county, just within which the northern 
edge of the basin of the Severn is no more than 300 feet above the 
sea. A small portion in the extreme north-west of the county 
belongs to the basin of the Dee, which river, and its feeder the 
Ceiriog, form part of the boundary. Another small district in the 
north-east of the county is drained by the Weaver (a feeder of the 
Mersey) and its tributaries, 

There are extensive tracts of waste lands in Shropshire. Clun 
Forest is not, as its name would imply, a wooded tract ; it consists of 
smooth rounded hills, which were formerly used as sheep-walks ; the 

er portion of it is now inclosed. The cultivation of mountain 
is on the increase. There are numerous wastes between Shrews- 
bury and Drayton, and the county also contains several extensive 
mosses or bogs, such as Bagley Moors, between Shrewsbury and Elles- 
mere. The forest of Wyre lies on the right bank of the Severn, 
between the towns of Bewdley and Cleobury Mortimer, It is a large 
tract, covered principally with underwood, which is cut for the pur- 
= of burning into charcoal to supply the iron-works in the vicinity. 
hropshire contains a greater quantity of oak-timber than almost any 
other county in England. 

The Severn, the chief and only navigable river in Shropshire, enters 
the county from Montgomeryshire, a short distance below its junction 
with the Vyrnwy. Its course is by Shrewsbury and Bridgenorth, 
Its entire course through the county is nearly 70 miles, for the whole 
of which distance it is navigable. (Szvern.] 

The Zeme rises in Radnorshire, and enters Shropshire from Here- 
fordshire a short distance above the town of Ludlow, whence it flows 
south to the border of the county, which it separates from Hereford- 
shire and Worcestershire, entering the latter county below tar 0 
and falling into the Severn near Worcester, Throughout its whole 
course it flows through rich and picturesque scenery. The Clun and 
the Ouny are feeders of the Teme. The Tern rises in a small pool on 
the borders of Staffordshire, in the north-eastern district of Shrop- 
shire, and flows south-west past Market-Drayton. It then takes a 
more southerly course, and is joined on the left bank by the river 
Mees, which runs near Newport. It runs again westward, and receives 
the Roden on the right, reaching the Severn between Atcham and 
Wroxeter. Its whole course is about 30 miles. The Perry, the 
Meole, the Cound, and the Warf are tributaries of the Severn. There 
are two or three streams in the county bearing the name of Rea, but 
the principal of them takes its rise in the parish of Ditton Priors, in 

northern projection of the Clee Hills, and, running south past 
Cleobury Mortimer, unites with the Teme at Newnham, below Tenbury 
in Worcestershire. ‘Che Corve takes its rise on the western slope of 
the same ridge, and flows south-west through Corve-Dale into the 
Teme at Ludlow. 

The fish that frequent that part of the Severn which is in Shrop- 
shire are salmon, trout, grayling, pike, perch, shad, chub, gudgeon, 
roach, dace, carp, flounders, cels, and a few lampreys, The fish of the 
other rivers and streams are principally trout and grayling. 
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The first canal formed in this gs eae: 
line reenact Donnington Wood, 
terminating at Pave Lane near Newport, a distance of a 
miles, with a short branch to the lime-works at Lilleshall. Y 
continued by the Shropshire Canal, completed in 1792, to the 
at Coalport, below Coalbrookdale. The Shropshire Canal is 
in length ; it has a rise of 120 feet and a fall of 333 feet. It ' 
greatest importance in conveying the produce of.the coal, iron, and 

Shrewsbury Canal the 
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other works to the Severn. The 
Severn at Shrewsbury, and, after ope) on the left bank of 
river for some distance, turns north-east an > parse the 

Shropshire canals a short distance E. by N. from Welli 
Shrewsbury Canal is 17 miles long; it has a rise of 154 feet anda ; 
of 22 feet. Inclined planes are used in these peewee j 
and L ‘ 


for the ascent and descent of see The Bi ~— ool 
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Junction Canal passes } 
and there is communication between this and the Shrewsbury 

The Chester and Ellesmere Canal traverses the north of the county. — 
A branch of it, known as the Montgomeryshire Canal, passes 
the north-west of the county, It was intended to form another line ~ 
from Hordley, on the ree ae am Canal, to Shrewsbury, but it — 
has not been carried farther than Weston Wharf. The southern part — 
of Shropshire is devoid of water communication. 5 

The principal coach-road in the county is the London and Holy 
road, which enters Shropshire between Wolverhampton and 
passes through Shrewsbury, and enters Denbighshire near Chirk. It 
is 30 feet wide, exclusive of the footpaths. This road was the chief 
line of communication between London and Dublin before the intro- 
duction of railways. The Bristol, Shrewsbury, and Chester road 
enters Shropshire at Ludlow, passes through Church Stretton to 
Shrewsbury, and thence northward. There is a branch from this — 
road leading from Ludlow to Bishop's Castle and Montgomery. There 
are coach roads from Bridgenorth to Shrewsbury, Ludlow bobencen | 
ham over the Clee Hills, Ludlow to Wenlock and Coalbrookdale, an 
from Ludlow to Bridgenorth. There are also various roads communi- — 
cating with Coalbrookdale, Wellington, Drayton, Newport, Ellesmere, 
Whitchureh, &e. a 

The Birmingham, Shrewsbury, and Chester railway enters the 
county on the east at Albrighton, and runs through 1 and 
Wellington to Shrewsbury, whence it runs north-west through Bas- 
church, Whittington, Gobowen, and Chirk, where it crosses the — 
Ceiriog into Denbighshire. From the Gobowen station a branch line — 
of two miles in length runs to Oswestry. The 
Hereford railway runs south from Shrewsbury 
Church Stretton, and down the vale of the Onny to Ludlow. The 
Shrewsbury and Stafford railway leaves the Birmingham, sbury, — 
and Chester line at the Wellington station, and runs north-east past 
Newport. Besides these great lines there are many short rail and 
tram roads, connecting the various mines with the furnaces, the Severn, 
and the canals in the Coalbrookdale district. 

Geology and Mineralogy—The Severn nearly forms the division — 
between the new red-sandstone system on the north, and the older 
formations on the south. An outlier of lias, situated between Whit- — 
church and Market-Drayton, lies in an elliptical basin, the new red- 
sandstone rising from beneath, and forming around the lias on the 
south the hills of Hawkstone, and appearing on the east and south-east 
at Belton and Market-Drayton, on the north-east in the rising ground © 
extending towards Nantwich, and to the north-west in the undula' 
country near Whitchurch. The greater part of this basin consists” 
lower shale, finely laminated; but the overlying subdivision of 
the marlstone is also apparent at Prees. The strata contain the 
characteristic fossils of the lias, his outlier is distant 60 miles from 
the nearest point of the great lias formation in Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire. 

The new red-sandstone system, which rises from beneath and sur- 
rounds the bed of lias, occupies the whole northern portion of the 
county, extending north and east into Cheshire and Staffordshire, and 
on the west passing into the coal formation of Chirk and estry. 
On the gouth-west it warps round the edges of the Silurian rocks of 
Montgomeryshire, and extends for some miles south of the Severn 
to the coal formations about Westbury and Pontesbury, where the 
southern edge of the new red-sandstone overlies that coal-field which 
extends north-east to near Shrewsbury; but the sandstone 
penetrates south to a narrow point near the Caradoc Hills, is. 
succeeded on the west by the coal-field of Le Botwood. The edges of 
the rocks of the Silurian system extending north across the Severn, as _— 
well as the trap rocks of the Wrekin, again deflect the sandstone, the — 
boundary line of which is extended still farther to the north-east from 
Wellington to near Newport, by the coal formation of Coalbrookdale, — 
on the western edge of which field the sandstone again appears, and 
occupies the remainder of the county east of the Severn. The new 
red-sandstone system in this part of England consists of saliferous- 
marls and caleareous flags, red-sandstone and quartzose conglomentiey 
calcareous conglomerate, and lower red-sandstone. As the new red: 
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sandstone in Shropshire occurs in the form of a basin, the 
lower mem will towards the edges of that system; and 

i the lower red-sandstone is met with all along the line that 
undary of the system. 

The coal-field of Coalbrookdale, the most extensive and productive 
in the county, extends from near Wenlock, on the right bank of the 
Severn, across that river to Wellington and Lilleshall, while a thin 
tortuous zone extends eouth to Tasley, within a short distance of 
Bridgenorth. On the north-west and east, this coal-field is bounded 
and overlaid by the lower new red-sandstone. On the west it is flanked 

a thin zone of the lower Silurian rocks, and by the trap rocks of 
Wrekin and Ercall Hills, and on the south by the old red-sand- 
stone and upper Silurian rocks. In the upper measures of this field 
there is a band of fresh-water limestone, the geological 
position of which is immediately under the youngest members of the 
earboniferous series. The coal and iron measures below it are 
ally more abundant in the northern than in the southern part of 

field. The coal-measures on the east side of the field are not less 
than 1000 feet thick. The ironstone of this field is both concretionary 
and flat-bedded. The ores of iron are peroxides in sandstone, argil- 
laceous carbonates in shale, and sulphurets in the coal. Petroleum 
occurs in great abundance in both the upper and lower measures, and 
some of the beds of shale of the latter afford excellent fire-clay, which 
is used in the manufacture of pipes and pottery. The Shrewsbury 
coal-field extends from the Severn at the Breiddin Hills on the west, 


‘each other by red, green, and black shale, and clod. 

The coal-field of is situated on the western verge of the 
county, and is quite distinct from those already noticed. The pro- 
‘ductive portion of it is very limited, occupying a small area between 
Oswestry and the hills of Llanvorda, Trefonen, Treflach, and Sweeney. 
The carboniferous limestone is better developed. here than in any 
other part of the — It separates the millstone-grit from the 
older Silurian rocks, and a maximum thickness of 500 feet. 
pshire remaining to be noticed are situated 
the south side of the county. The Titterstone Clee Hill coal-field 
between the towns of Ludlow and Cleobury Mortimer. At Corn- 
Knéwlbury in this field there are four principal beds of 
which in thickness in different parts; and beneath the 
uppermost bed the shale contains concretions of ironstone of excellent 
2 ape which also occur beneath the next seam. The millstone-grit 

at many points from beneath the productive coal-field, and is 


of different varieties of unbedded or amorphous trap, flanked on the 
east and west sides by Caradoc sandstone. On the north-eastern 
extremities of these Silurian rocks is an elevated and extensive tract 
of rocks of the Cambrian system, composing the Longmynd and other 
mountains, with outbreaks of trap, and these are again succeeded by 
Caradoc sandstone, the altered and irregular ridge of the Stiperstone, 
and the trap-rocks of Shelve and Corndon. A vast expanse of Ludlow 
rocks then succeeds, and extends into Montgomeryshire. Among the 
trap and sandstones of Shelve and Corndon occur several metalliferous 
veins containing ores of lead, &c., of considerable value. 

The trap-rocks of the Wrekin, &c., as in the other volcanic districts, 
have disturbed and altered the adjacent strata, and from observing 
these phenomena and the dislocations of Coalbrookdale and the Clee 
Hills, “it may,” says Sir R. I. Murchison, “ be affirmed that this dis- 
trict in Shropshire furnishes proofs of the alternate play and repose 
of volcanic action during very long periods.’ In the northern division 
of Shropshire granitic boulders occur both isolated and in groups: 
they occur in groups on the northern face of Haughmond Hill and 
the north-western slopes of the Wrekin, and isolated in the district 
lying a few miles south of Shrewsbury. There are numerous saline 
springs issuing from the new red-sandstone of North Shropshire. A 
saline spring, called Saltmoor, occurs also at Ashford, on the banks of 
the Teme below Ludlow, from which, at the period of the Norman 
conquest, it appears salt was manufactured. On Prolley Moor, on the 
western side of the Longmynd, there is a spring containing chloride 
of lime. Chalybeate springs occur near Sherlot Common, in the 
neighbourhood of Wenlock, at Moreton Say, and other places. 

Soil and Agriculture —The soil of the county along the right bank 
of the Severn is chiefly a red-clay and gravel, derived from and over- 
lying the new red-sandstone formation; it is favourable for many 
kinds of agricultural produce. The south-west portion of the county 
is the least productive. The ground is too steep and elevated, and 
the soil too light to admit of general cultivation. The valleys consist 
of loam resting on gravel, and forming good meadow and pasture 
land, The farms are for the most part arable, but some are for grazing, 
for hay, for the dairy, and for rearing and feeding. The crops in 
general cultivation are wheat, barley, oats, peas, vetches, turnips, 
potatoes, and beans. Some hemp and flax are grown, and some hops 
on the southern edge of the county adjoining Herefordshire. Irriga- 
tion of the grass-land is extensively practised, and with the greatest 
advantage. The meadows adjoining the Severn and other rivers and 
streams are often overflowed; and the water lies on them, especially 
near the Severn, for a considerable time. The fertilising effect of 


separated from the old red-sandstone by the carboviferous limest 
Oreton ; but in other it rests immediately upon the sand- 
stone. At Kuowlbury the iron-ore is profitably worked. The 
coal-field of the Brown Clee Hills lies a few miles north of the forma- 
tion just described, and, like that, is surrounded on all sides by the 
old red-sandstone, which here se; the coal-measures into two 
distinct e¢! known as the Cleo Barf and the Abdon Barf. 
These two are the loftiest carboniferous tracts in Great Britain. The 
on the Abdon Barf are shallow. Those of the Clee Barf vary 
14 to 80 yards. Nearly all the best coal has been extracted. 
In this coal-field, as well as in that of the Titterstone Clee Hill, there 
Sauer peettentiy powecal teres acting’ oan beoesth, which have 
t ‘orces acting th, whi ve 
espe ed cartece mony snanser inne te troughs or basins. 

The coal-field of Wyre, or Bewdley Forest, lies east of those just 
described, occupies the south-eastern corner of the county, and extends 
into Worcestershire, the greater part of it lying within that county. 
a length from north to south of about 20 miles, and a breadth 
Forest of Wyre of 5 or 6 miles. That portion of it lying in 
extending southward in a narrow zone from near 
Bridgenorth, is bounded on the west by the old red-sandstone of 


The old red-sandstone occupies a considerable part of the 
It terminates on the north in the 


ire. 

_. he Silurian and Cambrian systems of rocks occupy all the southern 
division of the county lying west of a line drawn from Ludlow to the 
at Coalbrookdale, with the exception of Clun Forest, The 
S ane rocks rise from the old red-sandstone of Corve-dale into 
 eminences of 1000 or 1100 feet above the sea, exhibiting the sub- 
_ divisions of the formation, namely, the upper Ludlow rock, Aymestry 
y/ tone, and lower Ludlow rock. West of these, and separated 
Hope-dale, is an escarpment extending from the valley of the be 

Soalbroo called Wenlock-Edge, and composed of Wen 
This is succeeded by Wenlock shale, composing the 


‘of the Caradoc, or Church Stretton Hills, which consist chiefly 


these floods is very great; they generally occur before the grass is in 
a forward state, or after it has been mown and removed. 

Shropshire is not remarkable for its dairy produce. The cattle are 
reared from the improved breeds of Lancashire, Cheshire, Leicester- 
shire, and Staffordshire. In the neighbourhood of Bishop’s Castle 
there is a good breed of cattle, of a dark-red colour; in the south 
the Herefordshire breed is more common. Most of the farmers rear 
a few calves every year. There are some horses bred in Shropshire, 
as well for the road as the plough. The waggon horses are generally 
of a strong black sort. Breeding mares constitute a portion of almost 
every team. On Clun Forest and the Longmynd a small hardy race 
is reared, approaching to the character of the Welsh pony. The old 
Shropshire sheep are horned, with black or mottled faces and legs, 
Their size is nearly that of the South-Down, but the neck is longer 
and the carcass not so compact. They abound on the Longmynd. 
The small Welsh breed of sheep exists here, as well as the large 
Leicestershire sheep. Upon the hills towards Wales the sheep are 
without horns, with white faces and with shorter legs, and heavier 
but coarser fleeces than the Shropshire sort. The sheep are not gene- 
rally folded. Pigs are fattened to a great extent. Some cider and 
perry are made in the south of the county, The farms generally vary 
from 100 to 1000 acres; but on the borders of Wales there are many 
farms not exceeding 20 acres. 

Mining, Industry, and Manufactures.—The mineral wealth of Shrop- 
shire has been indicated above. Several thousand persons are engaged 
in raising coal, ironstone, and lime, and in the manufacture of iron, 
Coal is raised in various parts of the county. In 1740 there were six 
furnaces in Shropshire, producing 2000 tons of iron annually. The 
trade was then languishing in consequence of the scarcity of wood 
charcoal for smelting. But about this period the iron-masters of Coal- 
brookdale adopted Edward Lord Dudley’s invention of smelting iron 
with pit-coal, and with such success as to give a great and decided 
impulse to the trade, not only in Shropshire, but throughout England. 
It is in this county and Staffordshire that the manufacture of iron is 
seen in ita greatest perfection. The beauty and finish of their rolling- 
machinery, which is run at an immense speed, enables them to secure 
almost the whole of the very small and extra sizes of iron, which they 
throw off at little more cost than the Welsh manufacturers do their 
common bars. A considerable quantity of lead is procured from the 
Snail-beach Hope, and other mines in the district of Shelve and 
Corndon. 

Among the industrial products of the county are—iron-castings for 
mill-work and steam-machinery, nails, &c.; china, earthenware, tiles, 
&e., at Coalport, below Ironbridge on the Severn, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Broseley; glass at Wrackwardine near Wellington ; 


Gannel at Shrewsbury, Oswestry, Chure 
coarse linens and linen thread; carpets at Bridgenorth; gloves at 


dyeing woollen-cloth. 
Divisions, Towns, &c.—Shropshire is divided into 12 hundreds, a 


liberty, and a franchise:—North Bradford in the north-east of the 


chise, central and east. 

It contains the ae boroughs and market-towns of Bripcr- 
yorta, Luptow, Saxewssvury, and Wentock ; and the market-towns 
of Brsuor’s Castix, Brosetzy, CLeopury Mortimer, Ciuy, Drayron- 
in-Havrs, or Manket-Daarron, ELurswers, Hates-Owen, Newrort, 
Oswestry, SurrPyatt, Cuvrcn Srrerron, Weciincron, WEM, and 
Warrenvres. Each of these towns will be found described under 
its title. 

The more important villages we notice here; the populations are 
those of 1851 :— 

Bromfield, population of the township 541, is situated on the left 
bank of the Teme, near the point where it receives the Onny, 3 miles 
N.W. from Ludlow. A short distance south from the village are the 
fine mansion and the grounds of Oakley Park. There are some remains 
of Bromfield priory, au establishment for monks of the Benedictine 
order. Dawley, population of the parish 9201, about 14 miles E. by 
S. from Shrewsbury, possesses a small market held on Saturday, and 
an annual fair, There are extensive coal, iron, and lime-works in the 
neighbourhood; the chain manufacture is carried on; bricks and 
tiles are made, and numerous tram-roads afford means for transmit- 
ting the produce from the respective works. Besides the parish 
church there are a chapel of ease; chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, 
and New Connexion Methodists; National and British schools; and 
a parochial library, The streets are lighted with gas, Hodnet, 
population 2057, about 13 miles N.N.E. from Shrewsbury, has an 
ancient parish church, a Free school, and a National school. Malt- 

is carried on, and there are flour-mills, Three annual fairs are 
i population of the parish 3987, about 4 miles S.S.W. 
from Newport, is chiefly remaykable for its ancient Augustinian abbey. 
There are some beautiful remains of the Abbey church ; the west and 
south doorways are of rich Norman character. The remains are in 
the occupation of a farmer. There are schools supported by the Duke 
of Sutherland and by the Lilleshall Mining Company; there is also 
a savings bank. Pontesbury, population of the parish 3363, about 
7 miles S.S.W. from Shrewsbury, has some lead-mines, which employ 
a considerable number of persons. The parish church, which was 
formerly collegiate, was rebuilt some years ago, There are chapels 
for Baptists and Independents; also National schools. Prees, popula- 
tion of the parish 3196, about 6 miles N.N.E. from Wem, had formerly 
a market, which has been long discontinued. Two annual fairs are 
held. The parish church is an ancient cruciform edifice. The Inde- 
ts have a chapel, and there are Free and Infant schools. Malt- 
is carried on. ‘T'esselated pavements and other antiquities have 
been found here. ilstock, population of the ecclesiastical district 
593, about 3 miles S. from Whitchurch, has a neat chapel of ease, 
erected in 1834, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National 
schools. Whittington, population of the parish 1927, about 24 miles 
N.E. from Oswestry, has a parish church, a chapel for Independents, 
and a Free school, Malting is carried on. ‘The ancient castle is 
noticed elsewhere. Wombridge, population of the parish 2166, is 
about 3 miles E. from Wellington, in an extensive mining district. 
The Shrewsbury Canal and the Shropshire Canal form a junction near 
Wombridge. engates station of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham 
railway is close to the village. Coal and iron are extensively worked. 
Besides the parish church there are well-attended National schools, 
Wrockwardine, population of the parish 3107, is near the left bank of 
the river Teme, about 2 miles W. by N. from Wellington. The parish 
church is a venerable structure, strongly built. At Wrockwardine 
Wood is a chapel of ease, in connection with which, as well as with 
the — church, are National schools. The Shrewsbury Canal, and 
the 8 sbury and Birmingham railway, pass near the village. Coal 
and iron are extensively wrought. 

Shropshire is partly in the diocese of Hereford, partly in that of 
Chester. The whole of the county is in the province of Canterbury, 
The county is included in the Oxford circuit. The assizes and quarter 
sessions are held at Shrewsbury, where is the county jail. County 
courts are held in Bishop's Castle, Bridgenorth, Cleobury Mortimer, 
Market-Drayton, Ludlow, Madeley, Newport, Shrewsbury, Wellington, 
Wem, and Whitchurch. Shropshire returns 12 members to parliament, 
of whom four are for the county, namely, two for the northern division 
and two for the southern; and two each for the boroughs of Shrews- 
bury, Bridgenorth, Ludlow, and Wenlock. By the Poor-Law Commmis- 
sioners the county is divided into 16 unions, namely—Atcham, Bridge- 
north, Church ee, eee Mortimer, Clun, Ellesmere, Ludlow, 
, Mark rayton, Newport, Oswestry, Shiffnall, Shrewsbury, 
em, ‘ea se Lappe ; aoe ee sh 296 
parishes towns! with an area of 927,380 acres, 
tion ia 1861 of 249,716. cs ia a 
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* History, Antiquities, ce.—Previous to the Roman invasion, the 
district of which this county is now a part was inhabited by the Cor: 
pavii and the Ordovices, their territory being divided by the Severn. 
It is probable that part of the south of Shropshire was possessed by 
the Silures, After the subjugation of Britain this county formed part 
of the Roman province o! via Ceesariensis. The western side of 
the county bears numerous traces of this remote period. There are 
remains of various British camps. ‘The Gaer ditches near Clun, which 
bear traces of an ancient fortification, have been assigned by Camden 
and others as the spot where Caractacus encountered Ostorius Seapula 
and was vanquished. On a hill called Tongley, near Walcot, the seat 
of the Earl of Powis, are vestiges of a British encampment called 
Bury Ditches. Other British remains may be traced at Brocard’s 
Castle, near Church Stretton ; at Old Port (a corruption of Old Fort), — 
near Oswestry; and on the Wrekin and Clee Hills Of Roman 
stations, one of the principal was Uriconium, or Viriconium, now 
Wroxeter, a village on the Severn, about 6 miles §.E. from Shrews- 
bury. A rampart and ditch, with remains of walls, 3 miles in cir- 
cumference, mark the ancient boundaries of the city. Another 
Roman station was Mediolanum, supposed by some to have been near — 
Market-Drayton, by others near Meivod ; a third was Rutunium, 
at Rowton. There were also Bravinium at Rushbury, Sariconium at 
Bury Hill, and Uricona at Sheriff-Hales, Near the village of Chesterton, 
in the neighbourhood of Bridgenorth, are the remains of a Roman 
camp called the Walls: the form is nearly square, aud comprises 
upwards of 20 acres. The Roman road known as Watling-street 
traversed this county from east to south-west, as far as Church 
Stretton, whence it took a more southerly course, crossed the Onny 
at Little Stretton, and entered Herefordshire at the village of 
Leintwardine. ‘ 

In the contests between the British and Roman inhabitants and 
the new invaders, the Saxons, the latter destroyed the Roman 
Uriconium among: the rest; they soon however built another city, to 
which they gave the name of Scrobbes-burg, the ‘town of shrubs? 
(from the wooded appearance of the neighbourhood), now softened to 
Shrewsbury. These contests lasted for nearly a coatey eae ee 
when the Saxons ultimately succeeded in subduing the inland Britons. 
The district thus occupied by the Saxon chiefs extended as far as the 
base of the Welsh mountains, and became one extensive Saxon state, 
known by the name of Myrenaland, or Myrena-rice, ‘the land or 
kingdom of the borderers;’ Latinised into Mercia, and subsequently 
corrupted into the Marches of Wales, which were united to the 
kingdom of Mercia by Penda in 626. In consequence of attacks upon 
this portion of his territory by the Welsh princes, Offa, king of Mercia, 
formed the dyke or rampart which still bears his name, age 
from Flintshire on the north to the Bristol Channel on the south, and 
which seems to have been intended as a defence as well as a 
between the Saxons and the Britons. It crosses several portions of 
the western part of this county, and may be traced on the high y ateye 
where cultivation and the ploughshare have not levelled it. 849 
the Danes penetrated as far as the Severn, and in the following year 
reached Wales. In 896 they established themselves at Cwatbriege 
(Quatford) on the Severn, south of Bridgenorth, where they built a 
fortress, and passed the winter. At Cleobury Mortimer are the 
remains of what is supposed to have been a Danish camp. When 
Alfred succeeded in subduing the Danes, and uniting the seyen Saxon 
kingdoms into one, Scrobbesburg was one of his principal cities, and 
he gave the same name to the shire of which it is the capital: from 
this name, Scrobbesburg-scire, has come the present designation, 
Shropshire, i), 

William the Conqueror granted to his relative Roger de Montgomery 
nearly the whole of the county, and to meg § of his followers all the 
lands they might conquer from the Welsh; the consequence was, that 
a bitter warfare was carried on against the ancient possessors of the 
soil for upwards of three centuries. These Lords Marchers in course 
of time established a court of their own to settle disputes among 
themselves. They built towns and erected castles, and to them may 
be attributed the greater portion of the numerous castles in this 
county. 

In iaethgatiad of repeated incursions of the Welsh, Edward I, in 
order to be near the seat of war, removed the courts of King’s Bench 
and Exchequer to Shrewsbury, where they were held for some time. 
In 1897 Richard IL. adjourned his parliament from Westminster to 
Shrewsbury, where it was held with great splendour. In the revolt 
of Owen Glyndwr, in the reign of Henry IV., this county was the 
theatre of several contests. The memorable conflict between Henry LV. 
and the Percies, known as the Battle of Shrewsbury, took place on the 
21st of July, 1408, at Berwick, within three miles of Shrewsbury, and 
terminated in the defeat and death of Hotspur. ‘ 

In the contests between the houses of York and Lancaster, Shrews- 
bury, Ludlow, and the border country in general, espoused the cause. 
of the former; and it was perbaps in gratitude for these services that 
Edward LV. re-established the court of the resident and council of the 
marches of North Wales, which was held at Ludlow till its abolition 
by act of Parliament in the reign of William III, The Duke of Rich- 
mond, afterwards Henry VII., having assembled his army on the Long 
Mountain on the borders of this county, marched to Shrewsbury, 
where, after some hesitation on the part of the bailiff, he was enthu- 
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siastically received by the inhabitants, and joined by the tenants of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, who accompanied him to Bosworth Field. 
The pecrsshss je Wars of the old castles of Shropshire are mentioned 
in the notices of the towns referred to in a previous part of this article. 
It remains to notice briefly a few others of which remains still exist. 
Acton Burnell Castle, 7 miles S. by E. from Shrewsbury, was 
founded or restored by Robert Burnell, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
treasurer and afterwards chancellor of England. It is remarkable as 


ateach corner. Cause 
of ruins, a great portion of the stone having been removed. 


_ The remains of some of the abbeys in Shropshire are very beauti- 
ul Buildas Abbey, situated at the village of Buildaz, on the right 
bank of the Severn, about 11 miles below Shrewsbury, was founded 
in the year 1135. ‘The walls are nearly entire. The building is 
cruciform, with a massive tower rising from the intersection. The 
lower story of the tower remains, resting on four arches springing 
from brackets in the walls. Of Haughmond, or Haghmond Abbey, 
on a rising ground 4 miles east of Shrewsbury, and founded 

in 1100, the r-house is entire. It is oblong, the upper end 
ing two sides of a hexagon. Lilleshall, or Lilleshull Abbey, near 

the vi of Lilleshall, 3 miles S. from Newport, is an extremely 
beautiful ruin. It was founded in the reign of Stephen. The church, 
which was cruciform, was 228 feet in length. The south door com- 
municating with the cloister is one of the richest early Norman arches 
in the kingdom. The abbeys of Shrewsbury and Wenlock are noticed 
elsewhere. There are also remains of an abbey near Alderbury, 
called New or White Abbey, founded ee Fitz-Warine, in the 


early part of the 13th century. At bury, on the borders of 
Montgomeryshire, are traces of an Augus t 


8, 31 to Baptists, 11 to Roman Catholics, 3 to Quakers, 3 to 

th Brethren, 2 to Irvingites, 2 to Mormons, and 1 to Unita- 

rians. The total number of sittings provided was 145,186. There 

» Were 559 day schoois in the county, of which 247 were public schools, 

and 312 were private schools, with an aggregate of 25,254 scholars. 

Of Sunday schools there were 208, with 22,705 scholars. Of evening 

for adults there were 14, with 175 scholars. There were 8 

and scientific institutions, with 802 members, and about 2500 
in the libraries belonging to them. 

Savings Banks.—In 1853 the county — 11 savings banks at 

rket Drayton, yg 

i and Whit- 


SHUMLA, or SHUMNA, a fortified town in Enropean Turkey, is 
situated on the northern slope of an offset of the Mountains, 
which forms the watershed between the Paravati and the Akeli 


G a vaat Bulgarian each house standing within 
. te, which inclose also the stables and cowhouses. 
called, are dirty and unpaved. In 1847, when visited 
Jochmus, there were about 5000 Turkish and 1000 
families in Shumla, which would give a population of 30,000 ; 
and baths, one Greek and one Armenian church, and 
schools (in which the Bulgarian language, a Slavonic 


dialect, is taught), cavalry and infant barracks, and a new hospital, 
Three new forts had been built in the plain, and one on the heights, 
and the garrison was only about 1000 infantry and 800 cavalry; but 
after the outbreak of the war with Russia the fortifications were greatly 
extended and completed by Omer Pasha, who made Shumla his head- 
quarters for a considerable part of 1854. 

Shumla is usually a place of some commerce; English and other 
foreign manufactures are exposed for sale in the bazaar, It had 
formerly, perhaps still has, considerable cotton, silk, and woollen 
manufactures, which supplied a great part of Bulgaria and Wallachia, 
but the Austrian trade since the establishment of steam navigation 
on the Danube, has injured these branches of commerce. There is 
also a good trade in copper and tin wares. The mausoleum of 
Djezair Hassan Pasha is named as one of the most attractive objects 
in Shumla. There are some Roman remains in the shape of decaying 
fountains and arches, and in the plain that skirts the town to the 
north and east there are many of the tépés, or mounds, which abound 
in Bulgaria, The Paravati River, which runs east of Shumla generally 
in a narrow valley to the sea at Varna, is the ancient Lyginos. The 
Kamchik, which drains the northern and southern slopes of the Little 
Balkan and enters the sea 14 miles south of Varna is the ancient 
Pamysus. 

Shumla first came into the hands of the Turks by capitulation in 
1387. The Russian armies in their attacks upon Turkey have beeu 
thrice repulsed from Shumla; in 1774 under Rumjanzow, in 1810 
under Kaminskoi, and in 1828 under Wittgenstein. Soon after how- 
ever Marshal Diebitsch, after fighting a battle at Kulefcha, a little to 
the east of Shumla, marched eastward by Pravati, and, forcing the 
passes of the Eastera Balkan, mate himself master of Adrianople. 

(General Jochmus, in London Geographical Journal, vol, xxiv.) 

SHUSTER. [Peasra.) 

SIAK, ([Sumarra.] 

SIAM, in Asia, including the countries tributary to or dependent 
on it, extends from 4° to 22° N, lat., 98° to 105° 20’ E. long. It com- 
prehends a vast extent of country in the peninsula beyond the Ganges, 
and the larger part of the Malay peninsula. It is bounded E. by the 
kingdom of Cochin-China, or Annam ; N. by the province of Yun-nan, 
China, and that part of Laos which is subject to the Birmans; W. by 
the Birman empire, from which it is separated by the river Saluen, 
the British province of Tenasserim, and the Gulf of Bengal; and S. 
by the independent states of the Malay peninsula, Perak, and Pahang. 
The area is very variously estimated, but is probably not less than 
250,000 square miles, The population was estimated by Crawford at 
2,790,000, but more recent travellers estimate it at from 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000, which is probably much more nearly correct. 

Surface, &c.—Siam possesses a great extent of coast. That portion 
of the Indian Ocean which is called the Gulf of Siam, and extends 
from south-east to north-west above 500 miles, with an average width 
of about 250 miles, is almost entirely surrounded by the countries 
subject to Siam, The Gulf of Bengal forms a coast-line of 529 miles; 
and the Indian Ocean, with the Gulf of Siam, one of 1467 miles. 

A considerable portion of Siam is covered with mountains and hills. 
The mountainous and hilly part appears to be cc ted with two 

hains of mountains, running south and north, and terminating at 
their northern extremity in the snow-covered mountain ranges which 
surround the elevated table-land that forms the centre of the Chinese 
province of Yun-nav. Between these two ranges lies the wide valley 
of the river Menam. 

The western of the two great chains, called by geographers the 
Mountains of Siam, separates the basins of the rivers Saluen and 
Menam, and occupies also the northern portion of the Malay peninsula, 
as far south as 11° N. lat. ‘Towards its southern extremity (between 
15° and 12° N, lat.), it is probably not more than 70 miles acroes, 
but is divided into two ridges, which inclose the narrow valley in 
which the Tenasserim River runs southward. The whole of this 
range appears to be covered with jungle or high trees, Some of the 
summits rise, according to a vague estimate, to between 5000 and 
6000 feet. The ridge which extends along the eastern banks of the 
Tenasserim River is called by the Siamese Sam-ra-yot, or the ‘ Three 
Hundred Peaks,’ It consists of lofty mountains, extremely rugged 
on their flanks as well as summits, and rising in innumerable bold 
conical This ridge, which lowers considerably as it approaches 
Kwi Point (12° N. lat.), does not come near the Gulf of Siam, but 
leaves between it and the shores a level country, apparently alluvial, 
on which rise some insulated peaks, The mountains of Siam termi- 
nate near 11° N, lat., on the isthmus of Krah, Three passes are 
known to lead over these mountains between Tenasserim and Siam, 
but only one of them seems adapted to facilitate the intercourse 
between the two countries. It leads from Molmein, near the con- 
fluence of the river Ataran with the Saluen, along the banks of the 
Ataran to its source, where the range is passed at a place called 
Prasong-tahu, or the ‘Three Pagodas.’ Thence it passes into Siam, 
and traverses the rich and fertile valley of the river Mekhlong nearly 
to its mouth, at the town of the same name. 

The high ground which traverses the isthmus of Krah from north 
to south, extending from 12° to 9° N, lat. can hardly be called 
hilly. It ia separated from both the mountains of Siam and those of 
the Malay peninsula, which lie north and south of it, by deep and 
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wide ions, The northern of these depressions occurs near 11° 
N. lat., where the ground that separates the Pakchan River, which 
falls into the Gulf ot Bengal, and the Choomphon River, which enters 
the Gulf of Siam, is so low, that, according to the statement of the 
natives, the two rivers often unite their waters during the spring-tides. 
Both rivers are navigable for boats, and they could be readily so con- 
nected as to constitute a short and direct water-communication across 
the isthmus between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam. The 
southern depression occurs at the southern extremity of the isthmus 
of Krah, and crosses the peninsula obliquely from the Bay of Bengal, 
east of Phunga, or Ponga (8° 15’ N. lat.), ranning north-east to the 
town of Pennom, east of which it expands to a great width, compre- 
hending the low country on both sides of the river Thakham, between 
the towns of Phoon-phin and Chai-ya. / 

The mountains of the Matay Pantnsuia have been noticed under 
that head. The undulating country which separates the Malay 
mountains and the mountains of Siam from the Bay of Bengal, and 
extends a few miles inland, terminates on the shores with a coast of 
moderate elevation. It appears to be of slight fertility, and is thinly 
inhabited. At a distance of from 10 to 20 miles this coast is lined 
with a series of islands. The long channel between them and the 
mainland has depth enough for the largest vessels; near the conti- 
nent there is indeed seldom above 4 or 5 fathoms, but near the islands 
there are generally from 20 to 30 fathoms. Many vessels sail through 
it during the south-western monsoon, as the heavy sea is greatly 
broken by the islands. The islands themselves are rocky, and most 
of them high: some rise to more than 3000 feet. The channels 
between them are very deep, and usually free from danger. Most of 
these islands are only from 2 to 6 miles long. The largest, from north 
to south, are the following :—St. Matthew's Island (10° N, lat.), also 
called Elephant Island, is about 12 miles long and 6 miles wide, and 
has at the north part an excellent harbour, 4 miles long and 3 miles 
wide, called Elephant’s Harbour. The highest part, situated in the 
middle of the island, is nearly 3000 feet above the sea-level. Salanga, 
or Junk Seylon (8° N. lat.), is about 16 miles long and 6 miles wide. 
It is separated from the continent by the Strait of Papra, in which 
there are only from 2 to 34 fathoms of water. On the east side of 

are some tolerably good harbours, Provisions are abundant, 
and tin was formerly exported. Towards its southern extremity is a 
high mountain. Farther south, between 6° 49’ and 6° 8’ N. lat., is the 
group of the Lancava Islands, which, in addition to several smaller 
ones, contains the islands of Trotto, Lancawi, and the two Laddas, 
They are also very elevated, and have some good though little 
frequented harbours. 

The eastern coast of that portion of the Malay peninsula which 
belongs to Siam is much lower and wider, the mountains being fre- 

uently 15 and 20 miles distant. In fertility it is also superior to 
the western coast : several extensive tracts yield rich crops of rice; 
and others, though uncultivated and covered with jungle, exhibit a 
vigorous vegetation. The islands along this coast are not numerous, 
nor elevated, except Tantalem, the largest, which however is not 


very hig 
“tio the east of the mountains of Siam is the large valley of the river 
. According to Crawfurd, it extends from the most northern 
recess of the Gulf of Siam to Pech-ai (between 19° and 20’ N. lat.) 
360 miles; and its breadth at its southern extremity does not exceed 
60 miles. But this alluvial tract towards its southern extremity, at 
least on the west, is inclosed by a more elevated country of equal 
width and of considerable fertility. In this valley, as far as it is 
known to Europeans, the fertility of the soil is not inferior to that of 
most countries between the tropics which are subject to the inunda- 
tions of a large river. The banks of the river, being more elevated 
than the country at a distance, are studded with villages and towns, 
and the lower grounds are covered with extensive rice-fields. 

The mountain range which divides the valley of the Menam from 
that of the river Maekhaun, or Camboja, is little known. Between 
19° and 20° N. lat. a great interruption in the mountain chain occurs 4 
and it is said that in these parts an arm of the river Maekhaun 
branches. off and runs to the Menam, so as to constitute, at least 
during some part of the year, a natural water communication. This 
mountain range, which is called the mountains of Camboja, in conse- 
quence of its dividing the last-mentioned country from Siam, where it 
je aren the Gulf of Siam between the river Bang-pa-kung (14° 40’ 

- lat.) and Chan-ti-bon (12° 20’ N. lat.), and again between Tung-yai 
(12° N. lat) and Kong (11° N, lat.), is of moderate elevation, and 
covered to its summits with high trees and vegetation. 

Between the towns of Chan-ti-bon and Tung-yai lies a plain, which 
extends from the shores of the Gulf of Siam far inland, the mountains 
in these parts receding so far from the shores as not to be visible 
from the sea. This tract, which constitutes the province of Chan-ti- 
bon, is one of the most fertile and populous districts in the Siamese 
empire. It is in general well cultivated, and from 300 to 400 vessels 
are employed in taking the produce to Bang-kok, near the mouth of 
the , Whence a great portion of it goes to China. 

That portion of the Siamese empire which lies east of the Moun- 
tains of Camboja belongs to the basin of the river Maekhaun, or 
river of Camboja. It is almost entirely unknown, but seems to 
extend in wide plains, which terminate south of 15° N. lat, on the 


‘river Maekhaun, which here divides Siam from 


north of 15° the plains reach so far east as to dome up to the m 
tain range of in-China, whose western declivity is in these 
included within the territories of Siam. This extensive cou 
though fertile, is but thinly peopled. 

Rivers and Lakes—The river Saluen, which forms the bou 
between Siam and the Birman — for 150 miles, is noticed und 
Brrma. The Maekhaun is noticed under Cocaiy-Cuma, Several 
the small rivers which drain the eastern side of the Malay pen 
are navigable for a few miles, as the Thawang, which passes 
Ligor (between 8° and 9° N, lat.). But the most im of the 
rivers of Siam is Menam, a name which signifies, in the Siamese 
language, ‘mother of waters.’ This river rises in the south-western 
districts of the ——— pitta» ta Beating _ Pipa eel 
The western and longer one, Nanti 0, its 
24° N, lat., and has a general southward course until it joins 
of 22° N. lat.) the other branch, called Maepraen, which the § 
regard as the principal branch, The united river the nai 
Maepraen, and traverses Lower Laos, or Yun-shan, where it bec 
navigable for boats at the town of Chang-mai, or Zamaé, the ¢ 
of that country. Farther down the navigation is much impe 
rapids and cataracts, so that in several places, according to 

s must be taken out of the boats and transported to some dists 
y land. From the place where an arm of the Maekhaun is said 
join the Menam, the river is called Menam, or Meinam, and, so far as 
we know, no impediments to navigation occur farther down. es 
Ayuthia, the ancient capital, the river divides several times, and 
contains some very large and several smaller islands. On one of the 
latter Ayuthia is built. The last division of the waters occurs below 
Bang-kok, the present capital. When Kimpfer wrote, 1690, the 
middle embouchure called Tachin was the dee and by it lar 
vessels entered the river, but at present both and the w 1 
—_ only eee eee pepentercied ron ‘The eastern 
arm, which at present is the only one navigable for large vessels, 
varies below Bang-kok from three-quarters of a mile toa mile and a 
half in width, and the depth, even close to the low is from 
6 to 10 fathoms, whilst its rapidity during the low tide | 
3 miles an hour; the navigation is however impeded by an 
mud-bank which lies opposite its mouth, and extends about 10 miles 
into the sea, The highest water on this bar from February to 
September is about 134 feet, and in the remaining four mon’ in 
which the country is inundated, somewhat more than 14 feet. The 
Menam, like all large rivers which have their source or course between 
the tropics, inundates the flat country contiguous to its banks, In 
the lower part of the river the water begins to overflow in the month - 
of September, and continues to rise to the ing or middle of — 
November, when it decreases; and at the end of December the waters — 
re-enter the bed. But farther to the north the increase takes eo 
sooner. The inundations contribute greatly to the fertility of the 
alluvial tract by the mud which they deposit. The whole course of 
the Menam does not exceed 800 miles, and this river is therefore 
greatly inferior to the Irawaddi and the Maekhaun. cS 

It is not known whether any of the upper tributaries of the 
Menam are navigable; een od two — — fall into it age 
west near its mouth are both navigable. e most western, the 
Mekhlong, which has also given its name to the western embouchure 
of the Menam, runs through a country in which hills and plains o 
some extent alternate, and is navigable by boats up to the fortress of 
Lumtshhang, a place of some commerce 200 miles from the mouth of 
the river. The eastern river which reaches the sea by the cen 
embouchure of the Menam, to which it gives its name, Tachin, is also 
navigable for a considerable distance. The plains along its banks are 
inhabited by many Chinese, who cultivate the sugar-cane. ae 

About 30 miles east from the eastern mouth of the Menam is that 
of the river Bang-pa-kung, which originates in the mountains of 
Camboja, between 15° and 16° N. lat. It runs west-south-west; is 
said to be not much inferior in size to the Menam itself; and has an 
equal depth of water on its bar. It drains a country highly pro- 
ductive in rice and not inferior in fertility to the alluvial tract that . 
surrounds Bang-kok and Ayuthia. =r) 

A large lake called the Lachado is said to exist in the parallel of, — 
but a considerable distance west from, Ayuthia; a river called Talan 
carries off its waters to the Menam. > 

Climate——At Bang-kok, the only place of which we eee : 
detailed information, the year is divided between the dry and the wet 
seasons, as in other tropical countries. The dry season lasts from 
October to April, and during this time the weather is temperate, but 
in April and the beginning of May, before the rains set in, | 
thermometer is daily from 95° to 96° in the shade. The per 
rains commence early in May, and go on increasing, so that in June 
and July they are extremely heavy. In August the rains are usually 
light, and they cease in September. The river has then risen so as 
to inundate the country, and it continues to rise to the end of 
November. The greatest rise of the river at Bang-kok is 18 feet, 
During the rains hard gales from the south and south-west are — 
frequent, and with the rain they moderate the heat. ‘The year BOM 


* 


winds are connected with the monsoons; and during the year 
regularly from all points of the compass. 
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Produetions.—Siam is rich in natural productions. Rice is most | But the numerous wild cattle which are found in many parts of the 
i ively cultivated and largely exported, chiefly to China. On the | country are shot by professed huntsmen, for their hides, horns, bones, 
} of the Menam it generally yields forty-fold ; and when | and flesh; the flesh, after being converted into jerked beef, forms an 
ly thirty-fold, it is considered an indifferent crop. With the | article of trade with China. The horses of Siam are of a small kind, 
exception of Bengal, Siam unquestionably exports more rice than any | resembling our ponies. A small kind of goat is kept about the temples. 
eountry in Asia. Maize is also extensively cultivated, particularly in ren are very numerous, both in a domestic and in a wild state. The 
the mountain districts, but it is not much exported. Wheat and other | | prepared with great care, is exported to the European settle- 
cereals are little if at all grown. Of leguminous plants, the Phaseolus | ments in the neighbouring countries. Fowls in their wild state exist 
radiatus, the Phaseolus maximus, and the Arachis hypogea are most | in the forests of Siam, and the common fowl is reared in the lower 
comm: cultivated, and the first is exported to China and the | countries. Common ducks are reared in great numbers by the 
The roots cultivated in other tropical countries are | Chinese, but geese are almost unknown. The peacock is common in 
_ common, especially the sweet potato. The cocoa and areca palms are | the forests, and the feathers are exported to China. There are several 
- i in the lower tracts, and the oil obtained from | species of pheasants and pigeons, and also of ‘wading birds. The 
_ the first is an important article of export. Siam is noted for a great | feathers of the kingfisher, the blue jay, the pelican, and several birds 
variety and abundance of fruit-trees, and their produce surpasses that | of the crane’and stork families, are sent to China. There are tortoises 
of all other parts of India in flavour. The neighbourhood of Bang- | and crocodiles in the Menam, but they are not so common as in the 
Kok is one forest of fruit-trees. The most exquisite fruits are the | Ganges. The green turtle (Testudo Midas) abounds on the islands 
, the mangustan, the orange, the durian, the lichi, and the pine- | along the eastern shores of the Gulf of Siam, and the eggs are sent 
many others of inferior value. to Bang-kok, where they are used for food. Lizards and serpents are 
other plants are cultivated as articles of foreign trade. | numerous. 
cane, which is extensively exported Fish are abundant, but generally of inferior quality ; several kinds 
industan, Persia, Arabia, and Europe, | however are dried and exported. Shrimps and prawns dried and 
iamese, but the manufacturers | prepared are an article of export under the name of balachang. The 
pepper of a superior quality | Coccus lacca produces the dye or gum called lac in commerce. The 
to an enormous extent in the country east of the Gulf of | lac of Siam is of very superior quality, containing a larger portion of 
‘Siam; nearly the whole of it is exported to China. Tobacco, which | colouring-matter than that of Bengal and of the Birman empire, It 
‘formerly was imported, is now grown so generally, that considerable | is exported to China and the European settlements. 
Manmiiiiea ave exported to Cochin-China and to several of the Malay Several kinds of animals in Siam contain individuals of a white 
n ; the best is grown in the countries east of the Gulf of | colour, which is rarely the case in other countries, Besides white 
Cotton does not succeed in the low countries, but a cotton of | elephants, Finlayson found white monkeys, white buffaloes, and white 
in the more elevated tracts on the Malay penin- | deer, and he thinks that this anomaly in the colour of the animals is 
those which divide the alluvial region of the sf sare connected with the peculiarities of the climate. 
mountains of Siam. Gold is obtained in small quantities in the mountains of the Malay 
forests, which cover nearly all the mountain ranges of Siam, | peninsula, and at the southern extremity of those of Siam. Tin 
several articles of trade. Cardamums are collected in the forests | exists in many places in the southern mountains, in those of the 
the mountains of Camboja, and go to China, where they fetch a | Malay peninsula, and also on the island of Salanga. It constitutes a 
deed In the mountainous and woody districts of Laos a | considerable article of export. Iron is very abundant in both ranges 
which nearly resembles benzoin, with which it was | which form the boundary of the valley of the Menam, and is worked 
boge is collected in the mountains of Camboja, | on a very extensive scale. Copper and lead are found in some places, 
quila-wood is procured in the countries east of | amd worked to some extent. Zinc is said to abound, but is not 
far north as 13° 30’ N. lat., and considerable | worked. Antimony is worked on a small scale. The sapphire, the 
China, where it is used as a me in the | Oriental ruby, and the Oriental topaz are obtained by digging the 
is got from the foreste, with which the moun- | alluvial soil at the bottom of the hills that surround the plain of 
Siam are clothed, between 10° and 15° N. lat. In point of | Chan-ti-bon. Salt is made in the low wooded and uninhabited 
of value, it is the most considerable of all the exports | country which extends along the sea between the mouths of the 
principally sent to China, but a very considerable | Menam. 
 aetehes Bengal and Europe. Inhabitantsz.—The population of Siam is composed of different 
of contain many valuable timber-trees ; one which | nations, part of whom are aborigines, aud part emigrants from other 
& considerable article of export, is called by the Siamese Wai-| countries, The first class of inhabitants consists of Siamese, Laos, 
or red-wood, and by the Portuguese Pao or rose-wood, | Cambojans, and Malays, who have attained a certain, though different 
does not resemble the rose-wood used in Europe, though it is | degree of civilisation, and of Kariang, Lawa, Kha, Chong, and 
China, whither large quantities are exported for cabinet- | Samang, who occupy some mountain regions, and seem to be back- 
forests are very extensive, but all of them are in | ward in civilisation. The immigrant nations are Chinese, Moham- 
6° N. lat.; great numbers of teak-trees are floated | medans, Hindoos, Peguans, and Portuguese. 
when the river is swollen, to Bang-kok. The Siamese, Laos, Cambojans, and Malays, who constitute about 
elephant exists in the greatest perfection. The finest | three-fourths of the entire population, seem to belong to the same 
forest of Suphan, between 14° and 15° N. lat., west | race with the Birmans and inhabitants of Cochin-China: they are all 
bef inhabit every part of the kingdom. In Bang-| members of the great Mongol family. Their average height is five 
hibited, except to a few persons of very high rank. | feet three inches. The skin is of a lighter colour than that of the 
the country they are freely employed, both for | Asiatics to the west of the Ganges, a colour which, in the high ranks, 
of burden, ig amy in Southern Laos, whose | where a yellow cosmetic is generally used, approaches that of gold. 
takes its name this circumstance, signifying | Its texture is remarkably smooth, soft, and shining. They have a 
millions of elephants.’ The number of wild | strong tendency to obesity. The cheek bones are large and prominent, 
great, and they are regularly hunted on account of | and give to the whole face the form of a lozenge. The forehead, 
White elephants are found occasionally; they are | though less prominent towards the side, is broad, and covered with 
veneration, and two or more are kept in a royal | the hairy scalp in greater proportion than in any other people. In 
attended by a band of priests. The person | some it descends to within an inch, or even less, of the eyebrows, 
a white elephant receives a considerable | covers the whole of the temples, and stretches forward to within 
very fine one the reward is a handsome | nearly the same distance of the outer angle of the eye, The diameter 
to his descendants. The double-horned | of the head from the front backwards is very short, and hence the 
met with in Siam than in any other | general form is somewhat cylindrical; and, in a great number of 
c : is hunted for its hide and horn, both | instances, from the crown to the nape of the neck is nearly a straight 
of which China. The tiger is extremely common, | line. The top of the head is often unusually flat, The hair is black, 
though that of Bengal; his bones and skin con- | thick, coarse, and long. The features are never bold, prominent, or 
i erce with China; the bones are | well defined. The nose is small, round at the point, but not flattened 
The black tiger is by no means | a8 in the negro; and the nostrils, instead of being parallel, diverge 
are also very common, go to | greatly. The mouth is wide, but not projecting; the lips are rather 
civetta) is reared by the Siamese for | thick. The eyes are small, and the outer angles are more turned up 
of the pangolin (Manis pentadactyla) is | than in the western races, though not so much as in the Chinese. The 
here it also appears to be used for its supposed | eyebrows are neither prominent nor well marked, The beard consists 
-utan. There are seven | only of a few stragyling hairs, 
ong which the common stag (Cervus Elephas), e Siamese call themselves Thay, but are called by the Malays, and 
evrotin (Moschus pyymeus and Javanicus) are | some other neighbouring nations, Zéam, or Zam, from which word 
The buffalo is numerous in the alluvial tracts, the term Siam is derived. They speak a peculiar language, of which 
the ox for agricultural labour. Black cattle are} however that which is spoken in Tnas is only a dialect, It consists 
ous in the more elevated districts, and are only kept for | of monosyllabic words; but these are mixed with a considerable 
ural purposes, their milk being too trifling in quantity to be | number of words taken from the Pali language, and others from the 
and the slaughter of them is forbidden even to strangers. | Chinese. The alphabet is mixed up with characters taken from the 
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Pali and Devanagari. It is used in common life, and some poetry 
and novels, an well as historical compositions, are written in it, But 
the sacred literature is only written in the Pali language, which, 
together with the worship of Buddha, was introduced into Siam and 
the adjacent countries in the 4th century of our era. 

Divisions and Towns.—The government of Siam is an absolute 
a ism, not limited even by ancient customs, by the established 
tenets of religion, or by the authority of hereditary chiefs. Siam is 
com of countries which constitute the kingdom of Siam, and 
are immediately subject to the sovereign; and also of tributary 
countries, governed by their own princes, who are dependent on the 
king of Siam. ‘The former consist of the kingdom of Siam, called by 
the natives Iudara Thay-nu, and of a portion of the kingdom of Cam- 
boja, called by the Siamese Iudara Shan. The tributary princes 
inhabit the countries north and south of the kingdom. On the north 
are the countries of the princes of Laos; and on the south the princes 
who govern a portion of the eastern coast of the Malay peninsula, 

Tudara Thay-nu, or Siam Proper, comprehends the countries along 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam, as far inland as the mountains 
of Camboja, and those in the basin of the river Menam as far north 
as 19° N, lat., together with the isthmus of Krah, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and as far south as the British colony of Province Wellesley, 
5° N. lat. The small Malay kingdom of Keddah, or Queda, has been 
incorporated into Siam proper, and now constitutes a part of the 
province of Ligor. Siam proper is divided into eighteen provinces. 

Bano-Kok, the new capital, and Ayuthia, the ancient capital, are 

on the bauks of the Menam River. Ayuthia, or Yuthia, stands on an 
island formed by two arms of the river Menam, and is also called 
Duarawadi, and sometimes Iudara, or by the Europeans Siam. It 
was taken in 1767 by the Birmans, and from that time ceased to be 
the capital. It is.now a mere ruin, with scarcely any inhabitants. 
The country which extends from this town southward to Bang-kok 
and the mouth of the river is well cultivated and has numerous 
villages, except near the sea, where the low shores, inundated by the 
high tides at fulland change, are covered with trees, and only inhabited 
by ws who make salt. 
‘ang-pa-sie is near the mouth of the river Bang-pa-kung, which 
has a mud-bar with only 12 feet of water on it, but within the river 
deepens to from 2} fathoms to 3 fathoms. The town is a con- 
siderable place, and carries on an active commerce with Bang-kok. 
Around it is a large tract of low alluvial ground of great fertility and 
very productive in rice and sugar-cane, Farther up on the banks of 
the same river is the town of Patriyu, which contains a considerable 
population, and is fortified. 

Chan-ti-bin, the capital of a province of the same name, stands 
near the coast, 180 miles S.E. from Bang-pa-Sée; it is a small but 
rather populous and busy place, exporting the produce of the pro- 
vince, consisting of rice, pepper, gamboge, cardamums, and aquila- 
wood, The river on which it is built forms at its mouth a harbour 
that affords anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms water, but the river is only 
navigated up to the town by small boats which carry goods from 
this place to Bang-kok. South of Chan-ti-biin is the small town of 
Tung-hay, near the mouth of a little river which falls into a broad 
arm of the sea, It exports pepper and aquila-wood. 

Pi-sa-luk is a considerable town on the Menham, near 18° 30’ N. lat. 

Tn the valley of the Mekhlong River, west of Bang-kok, there are 
also some commercial towns. At the mouth of the river is the town 
of Mekhlong, with 13,000 inhabitants, which has a harbour for small 
vessele, and carries on a considerable trade, Higher up, Rat-phri, has 
10,000 inhabitants, Pak-prek, 8000 inhabitants, and Bant-chiom, 5000 
inhabitants, and these places have a considerable trade with the 
adjacent countries. Much sapan-wood is cut in the forests on the 
neighbouring mountains. At Lamtchang, which is a small place, but 
has some commerce, the river becomes navigable. South of Mekh- 
long, near the shores of the Gulf of Siam, is the town Pri-pri, which 
has a considerable population, and exports rice and palm-sugar, The 
harbour is only accessible to vessels of small burden. 

On the isthmus of Krab, along the coast of the Gulf of Siam, are 
the towns of Choomphon, Chai-ya, Bandon, Phumphin, and Phosuga, 
but none of them are of much consequence. 

In the part of Siam proper which lies south of the isthmus of 
Krab, on the Malay peninsula, are several towns. igor has about 
5000 inbabitants, and some trade with China, to which country cotton, 
black pepper, tin, and rattans are exported. 7'alung lies farther to 
the eouth, on a river which falls into the channel between the main- 
land and the island of Tantalem. From this place a road crosses the 
peninsula, which leads to Zrang, a small harbour and town on the 
Gulf of Bengal: it is not much used. Still farther south, and near 
the boundary of the Malay kingdom of Patani, is the town of Sungora, 
or Sungkla, which is built ‘partly on the continent and partly on the 
southern extremity of the fland of Tantalem. 

Samui, a small island in the Gulf of Siam, near 10° N. lat., and 
several miles from the eastern coast of the isthmus of Krah, is very 
fertile, and a place of trade, being visited annually by some Chinese 
junks, which export cotton and edible birds’-nests, The group of the 
Sichang Islands lies within the more narrow portion of the Gulf of 
Siam, not far from the eastern coast. ‘They are eight in number, and 
the largest, properly called Sichang, is five miles long and about a mile 


and a quarter wide in its broadest part. Bet this island and — 
Kohkam, the next in magnitude, is an excellent harbour, fd 

That portion of the kingdom of Siam which formerly belonged to 
the kingdom of Camboja lies on the west of the river Maekhaun, fe 
is called Bangtang. It consists for the most part of extensive level 
flats, which stretch from the river many miles westward to the moun- 
tains of Camboja, but the population is said to be small. . 

The tributary states of Laos, and those on the Malay peninsula, are 
noticed under Laos and MAtay PENINSULA. fi 

Manufactwres—The Siamese do not distinguish themselves in any 
of the useful arts, and are much behind the Hindoos and Chinese, — 
Even their vessels and trinkets of gold and silver are imported from 
China; but certain pt fe Sree vases - ap _— and neat — 
workmanship are fabrica e palace of the king, and presented 
to the chiefs as insignia of title and office. The maathonee of silk 
and cotton stuffs is wholly in the hands of women; the fabrics are of 
a very coarse and homely texture, and greatly inferior to those made — 
in Java and Celebes. A common description of coarse pottery is if 
in the country, but all the ordinary and better descriptions are 
imported from China, and in large quantities. The Chinese, who 
settled in Siam during the last century, have introduced some 
branches of industry. Besides the fabrication of sugar, which 
have greatly extended, and the working of the neglected mines. 
iron, they carry on the trades of blacksmith, tinsmith, and currier on — 
a large scale. Considerable quantities of wrought-iron are produced 
by them, and at Bang-kok there are several extensive manufactures of — 
cast-iron wholly conducted by Chinese, ‘The manufacture of tin 
vessels is very considerable, The preparation of leather is carried 
toa great extent, not for the purpose of making shoes, which 
scarcely used, but for covering matrasses and pillows, and for ex, 
tion to China. Tigers’ and leopards’ skins, &c., are preserved w 
the fur on, and exported to China. 

Commerce.—Siam, in a commercial point of view, is considered the 
most important of the three empires which divide among them the 
countries between the Gulf of Bengal and China. As the pro- — 
vinces of the empire produce some articles which are in demand in — 
foreign countries, and nearly all the foreign commerce is at present 
concentrated in the town of Bang-kok, the inland and coasting trade 
is very considerable. The most important branch of inland commerce 
is that with the-northern provinces of Siam Proper and with Laos, — 
and a vast number of boats come down the Menam laden with 
cotton, sapan-wood, oil, timber, stick-lac, benzoin, some raw 
ivory, bees’-wax, horns, and hides. The goods carried back are . 
salt fish, and Chinese, Indian, and European manufactures, and also — 
those of Bang-kok. The produce of the province of Bang-tang, 5 
also of Lan-jang, or Southern Laos, reaches Bang-kok by the river — 
Bang-pa-kung. By this route are brought down gamboge, 
stick-lac, varnish, raw hides, horns, and ivory. From the countries — 
west of Bank-kok, especially those on the banks of the rivers Mekh- 
long and Tachin, great quantities of sugar, cotton, and sapan-wood 
brought to Bang-kok. From the other ports goods are in general 
exported directly to China. ; 

The most important branch of the foreign trade of Siam is that — 
with China. It is partly carried on by Chinese vessels, but.mostly in 
vessels built in Siam and navigated by Chinese. The principal com- 
modities imported from China are coarse earthenware and porcelain, 
spelter, quicksilver, tea, vermicelli, dried fruits, raw silk, crapes, 
satins and other silk fabrics, nankeens, shoes, fans, umbrellas, writing 
paper, sacrificial paper, incense rods, and many minor articles, A 
considerable number of passengers come annually to settle in Siam. 
The commodities exported to China have been already noticed, 
Besides the trade with China, which is carried on by sea, there is an — 
overland trade between Laos and the province of Yun-nan; but as 
the roads traverse high mountain ranges the commerce is not very — 
active, The imports consist of coarse Chinese woollens, some 
English broadcloths, pins, needles, and other descriptions of hardware, 
with some gold, copper, and lead, The returns are principally ivory, 
stick-lac, rhinoceros horns, and some minor articles. The commerce _ 
with Cochin-China is also considerable; but there appears to bo 
searcely any commercial intercourse existing between Siam and the 
Birman empire. Some trade is carried on between Molmein, in 
Tenasserim, and the northern districts of Siam. The British colony 
is supplied with live stock, and the trade seems gradually extending 
to many other articles. But the most important trade, next to that — 
with China, is with the European establishments on the Malay Peniu-~ 
sula and the Sunda Islands, especially with the British colonies of 
Singapore, Malacca, and Pulo Penang, and with the Dutch establish- 
ments of Batavia, Cheribon, and Samarang in Java, Pontianac in 
Borneo, and Rhio in Bing-tang. The staple exports of Siam to these 
colonies are sugar, salt, oil, and rice, to which may be added the minor 
articles of stick-lac, iron-pans, coarse earthenware, and hog’s lard. 
The returns are British and Indian piece-goods, some British woollen 
opium, and glass, with the products of the adjacent countries which — 
are suited for the Chinese market, such as Pepper, tin, dragon’s blood, 7 
rattans, tripang, edible birds’-nests, and camphor. ; 


The crews of the | 
Siamese junks engaged in this trade are almost exclusively Chine 
but the vessels are built at Bang-kok, ri 

Formerly the commodities of Hinduston and Europe reached the — 
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capital of Siam by being transported across the isthmus of Krah and 
the Malay peninsula, by the roads which connect Poonga with Chai-ya, 


the journey took from five to seven 
on the shores of the Gulf of Siam 
ae these roads the tin, ivory, and edible birds’-nests 
brought to Siam; but not the manufactures of 
d Hindustan, as Singapore is a better emporium for pro- 
goods, and the conveyance by this route is less expensive. 
present year, 1855, Sir J. Bowring succeeded in negotiating 
with the king of Siam, which is to come into operation in 
6, by which the restrictions which impede European trade 
to be removed, and a new and moderate import tariff is 
substituted. British subjects are to be allowed the right to rent 
houses lands within a certain distance of Bang-kok. 
—The early history of Siam is entirely unknown. In 1511 
Portuguese, after 
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to his arrival in Siam bad served as a sailor, mostly in 
i ined the esteem of the king, and was 
most important offices of govern- 
ty encourage at civilisation of ~ 
subjects ee Sg ly gag ¢ purpose to sen: 

Louis - of France. This embassy in 

and of France sent two em to Siam 
a corps of 500 French soldiers. Phaulkon 
paneer sec poreaion of 
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and took the capital, Ayuthia. The king of Siam had been killed in 
the assault, and his family was carried away to Avaas prisoners, Soon 


; but in 1782 he was deprived of his throne and life by an insur- 

ing family on the throne. Some further 
to conquer at least a part of Siam entirely 
, and a truce was at last concluded between both parties in 1793, 
event has taken place in the history 


AxcuIPsLaco.] 

[Onzt.] 

the name of that part of the Russian empire which is 
Ural Mountains, which divide Europe 
of Okhotak and Kamtchatka, both of 
Ocean. It lies between 45° 30’ and 
E.long. The most eastern point is East 
i Noss, which is only about 48 miles from Cape 
America, from which it is separated by the 
narrowest part of Behring’s Strait. The greatest length from east to 
west exceeds 3600 miles, and the greatest width from north to south 
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is leas than 1950 miles, It is bounded E. by the Pacific Ocean, 
N. by the Polar Sea, W. by the Ural Mountains, and S. by the Chinese 
empire and the of the Khirghis Cossaks. The basin of the 


_ Amur haa recently added to the Russian territories on the south. 
[Amon; Roests.) 
face.—This immense country, which perhaps exceeds Europe in 
extent by upwards of a million square miles, presents little variety of 
The western half, or that which lies west of the meridian of the 
North-East Cape (105° E. long.), may be described as nearly an unin- 
terrupted plain. eastern half, or that which lies east of 105° E. 
hills, which a 
e 
in some places rise above the snow-line. The plains are at 
elevations above the sea; the southern mpnarermers 2000 feet 
above the sea-level, whilst the most northern are so low that a part of 
them is inundated during hard gales. We may describe the country 
in three portions, namely—Western, Central, and Eastern Siberia. 
Weatern Siberia lies between the Ural Mountains (00° E.long.)and 85° E. 
, and the surface consists of one extensive plain. According to its 
ive powers it may be divided into five regions, the steppe, the 
“fericalturel district, the mining district, the wooded region, and the 
northern plain, or tundra. The Steppe comprehends the southern 
of the as far north as 55° N. lat., and extends from the base of the 
to the banks of the river Irtish. It is called the Steppe 
of Ishim. Along its south-eastern border lies a wide hilly tract, 
about 300 miles in width, of which only the northern portion belongs 
Russia. The valleys which divide the more elevated portions of 
steppe generally consist of bare rocks without vegetation, and are 
covered with ealt incrustations, The rivers have water in the 
ot Feb hot season it is only found in a few places. The 
have always a bitter or water, and 
vegetation consists only of artemisis, salsole, 


and salicorniz. The more elevated tracts are covered with grass 
during the greater part of the year. But farther south, towards the 
higher ridge of the Oolutau, the country improves. Wells are more 
frequent at the foot of the hills, and though the grass grows only in 
tufts surrounded by a bare red-clay, it is tolerably abundant, and 
affords good pasture for the herds of the Khirghis Cossaks. There 
are a few tracts fit for agriculture. This hilly tract is separated from 
the Ural Mountains by a very level plain, which in these parts is only 
300 miles wide, but farther north increases to double that width 
between 52° and 55°, where it occupies the whole country between 
the Ural Mountains and the Irtish River. This plain contains an 
immense number of small lakes, the water of which is brackish. 
The tracts which divide these lakes from one another, and rise a few 
feet above their level, have a soil consisting of sand or of yellow-clay, 
or of both together, and they support only a scanty vegetation. 
Many parts are covered with a salt efflorescence as white as snow, 
and produce several kinds of salicornie. The river Ishim runs slowly 
through a bottom never exceeding a mile in width: and on this 
narrow tract there are bushes and good pasture. The most fertile 
tracts lie round the lakes. In this steppe the summer is very hot, and 
the winter exceedingly cold ; the quantity of rain is small, and usually 
falls at the approach of winter. The Agricultural District extends 
north of the steppe, between the Ishim line of fortifications on the 
south and 60° N. lat. Between the rivers Irtish and Oby it advances 
as far south as 61° N. lat. This region presents a great diversity of 
soil and productions. In that part which is contiguous to the Ural 
Mountains, called the Steppe of Isset, the declivities of the mountains 
are overgrown with forests, and numerous rivers descend from their 
summits, As these rivers are abundantly supplied with water in 
ring, they have excavated wide bottoms, which are covered with 
uvial soil, and are comparatively fertile. Accordingly agriculture 
and the ing of cattle are carried on to some extent. On the 
lower declivities of the Ural Mountains are numerous mines of 
iron and copper, in connection with which the extensive forests 
which cover the surface of the adjacent districts are exceedingly 
valuable. Of the country between the Tobol and the Irtish the 
cultivable tracts are those which immediately adjoin the lakes. 
Farther north the surface is hilly, especially between the Tobol and 
Ishim ; and the soil is not inferior to that on the west of the Tobol. 
Between the Ishim and Irtish the country is nearly a flat, but some- 
what elevated above the watercourses, Its productive power is small. 
Between the Irtish and the Oby occurs the Steppe of Barabinza, 
which is only well known where it is traversed b the road that leads 
from Tobolsk to Tomsk, and to the a strict, The soil is 
partly covered with swamps and lakes, sev of which are of t 
extent, as those of Oobinskoi, Chany, and Chebakly: the more eleva- 
ted tracts are traversed by many small rivers, which contain water 
all the year round. In most parts the surface is a dead level, and 
without vegetation ; but in isolated spots it is covered with grass, and 
contains poplar and birch. The more elevated spots are frequently 
covered with a salt efflorescence, and the water of some of the lakes 
is brackish, especially those south of 54° N. lat. This tract is not 
much inhabited. The northern district of the Steppe of Barabinza 
is covered with nearly continuous forests of firs and birch, on a very 
swampy soil. No agriculture is carried on, but wild ani 


animals are 
numerous, among which the beaver is considered the most valuable 
by the nomadic tribes that inhabit these forests and live chiefly on 
the produce of the chace. The south-eastern angle of the Steppe of 
Barabinza contains a very remarkable depression, which begins about 
20 miles due north of the town of Semipalatinsk, on the Irtish 
(50° 25’ N. lat.), and extends in a north-north-east direction to the 
town of Bernaul, on the Oby (53° 20’ N, lat.), a distance of more than 
200 milea. The width varies between 20 and 30 miles, The whole 
tract is covered with fine fir-trees, which are very valuable for the 
mining operations carried on at Bernaul and. in the Altai Mountaius. 
The winters of the agricultural district are much colder than in 
Russia west of the Ural. At Tobolsk the thermometer every winter 
sinks to -25°, and sometimes to -30°, and it generally does not rise 
above —20° for four or six weeks together. summer heat is very 
great. In July and August the thermometer usually rises to 85°, and 
even 90° after mid-day; but the nights are rather cold in comparison 
with other countries in which the ly temperature is as high. The 
Mining District extends over the south-eastern part of Western 
Siberia, and comprehends the most western portion of the ALtai 
Mountarss. The Wooded Region lies north of 60°, but, properly 
speaking, the northern portion of the Berges of Barabinza, as far 
south as 57°, ought to be included in it, as the general features are 
similar. The whole region is covered with a variety of species of 
pine and fir, and the birch is also common. No part of it is adapted 
to agriculture, A little rye and barley are cultivated, and some vege- 
tables are grown. Fur-bearing animals abound in the district, and 
fish are obtained in considerable quantities in the river Oby. The 
climate in winter is severe, but the heat in summer is v: consider- 
able. The most northern part of Western Siberia is a low plain, 
called the Tundra. The surface is nearly a dead level, and quite 
destitute of trees. Only a few shrubs occur, whose roots do not 
trate the ground, and even these are of stunted growth. Even 
summer ice is found only a few inches under the oe The 
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soil is covered with moss, except in a few places where it is without 

tion. There are many sal lakes, generally well stocked with 
isk But the wandering tribes which inhabit this country derive 
their subsistence sentty Seek their large herds of tame and of wild 
reindeer, and from the sea animals ae — the sea abounds along 
their coasts, especially the morse*and the 

Central Siberia Ras tetonal 85° and 105° E. long., and comprehends 
the part of the Aural Mouwranss, the hilly country east of 
the Oby River, as far north as its affluent the Ket, the vale of the 
Upper Yenesel, the plain of the Lower Angara River, the wooded 
plain, and the Tundra; in all six regions. e Hilly Country which 
lies west of the Altal Mountains, and extends to the eastern banks of 
the river Oby, by which it is separated from the Steppe of Barabinza, 
is studded with hills near the Altal Mountains, but towards the north 
it extends in a plain, which is slightly undulating between the sh 
and its confluent the Tom. It is almost entirely covered wit 
coniferous trees, among which the Pinus cembra is numerous: the 
cones are collected, and constitute an article of commerce with the 
countries farther west. Cultivation is however limited, the soil of 
this tract being sandy and of inferior quality. East of the river Tom 
the country is a table-land, furrowed by numerous rivers, along the 
course of which there are many wide bottoms considerably depressed 
below the surface of the plain, These bottoms have a fertile soil ; 
cultivation is carried on in them to a considerable extent, and there 
are numerous villages. The river Ket, which divides this region from 
the forest region, must be considered as the limit of cultivation in 
this part of Siberia, The Vale of the Yeneset is considered the 
warmest part of Siberia. It is perhaps also the most fertile. It is 
inclosed by mountain ridges, which sometimes rise above the snow- 
line. On the west of the vale, between 88° and 89° E. long., are the 
Teletskoi Mountains, so called from the lake of that name, which lies 
to the west of the On the south of the vale are the Moun- 
tains of Sayansk, which unite the Altai Mountains to the range called 
Erghik Targak Taiga, and separate Siberia from the Chinese empire. 
This range reaches north to the vicinity of the town of Sayansk, 
and the river Yenesei makes its way through it by a long and narrow 
gorge, The vale extends about 350 miles from south to north, and 
nearly 200 miles from east to west, but perhaps not less than one- 
half of it is occupied by — mountains. The Yenesei flows through 
a wide bottom covered with alluvium from 2 to 3 feet thick, and of 
great fertility. Wheat, rye, and oats yield from 10 to 12 times their 
seed. The higher ground is abundantly watered, and the water- 
courses are fringed with trees, while the remainder is covered with a 
rich turf of grass all the year round. Some of the bottoms of these 
rivers are used as pasture-ground, and herds of cattle are sent from 
this country to other parts of Siberia, The rearing of cattle is 
favoured by the mild winters. The cattle remain the whole year 
round on the pastures, the cold not being intense, and frequently not 
occurring before Christmas, with the exception of nightfrosts. On 
these plains many useful plants grow in a wild state, as the wild 
hemp, the wild flax, wild Siberian buckwheat, which is collected and 
used by the inhabitants in making a kind of porridge, and several 
sorts of vacciniwm and ribes. The most eastern part of the southern 
portion of Central Siberia is the Plain of the Lower Angara. It is 
an inclined plane, which sinks towards the north, and in that direction 
is traversed by several rivers which run to the Lower Angara and 
Upper Toonguska. The surface is generally hilly, but in the direction 
from south to north it is traversed by some extensive valleys which 
are nearly level. The greater part of the elevated region is still 
covered with forests of larch, fir, and birch, and at intervals there 
are fields which produce moderate crops. Rye, oats, buckwheat, 
hemp, and tobacco are cultivated with success. In a few places agri- 
culture extends to the narrow valleys which lie between the offsets of 
the mountain ranges, but these parts of the region are still inhabited 
by some small wandering tribes, who keep no domestic animals except 
camels, and this seems to be the most northern point of Siberia in 
which these animals are found. Some of them however have a few 
horses, cattle, or sheep. They hunt the elk, a large deer called marali, 
the musmon, a kind of mountain-goat, lynxes, and especially sables 
and squirrels. This region is characterised by the dryness of the 
atmosphere, owing to which only a small quantity of snow falls on 
this region. The winters however are extremely severe, and the 
mean annual temperature is only 31°5°, or a little below the freezing 
point. North of the courses of the rivers Upper Toonguska and Ket, 
of which the latter is a confluent of the Oby, lies the Wooded Region 
of Central Siberia, and along the Polar Svea extends the Zundra. 
ayy appear to be similar in character and products to those districts 
of Western Siberia which bear the same names. Agriculture is only 
carried on in the valley of the Yenesei River. At Yeneseisk several 
kinds of grain and vi bles are grown, 

Eastern Siberia, or that part of it which lies east of 105° E. long., 
comprehends about one-half of the whole surface of the country. It 
contains a much smaller portion of land fit for agricultural purposes 
than the other divisions, which is partly owing to the severity of the 
climate, and partly to the greater elevation of its surface in those parts 
which are south of 60° N. lat. Along the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk, 
between the Chinese frontier and the town of Okhotsk, the coast is 
rocky and very high. The country rises with a steep ascent, and ata 


short distance from the sea the general level is from 2500 to 3000 feet 
above it. This may alsé be considered as the general level of the 
immense tract which extends westward from the sea south of 60° N, lat, 
to the meridian of the town of Yakutsk, and then west-south-west to 
the northern and eastern shores of the Lake of Baikal, having in this 
part the vale of the river Lena for its northern boundary. It appears 
that the surface is a succession of plains, separated from one another 
by depressions, or by ridges of hills. The whole region is unfit for 
cultivation, and it does not appear that any considerable portion of it 
is adapted for pasture, as none of the numerous tribes of the Yukutes, 
who live chiefly on the produce of their herds, have settled on it, but 
the whole has been abandoned to the Toonguses, who get their sub- 
sistence by the chase. The surface is generally covered with 
consisting chiefly of pines, firs, larch, and Pinus cembra in i 
with birches. The number of lakes is said to be very great, and mam 
of them are surrounded by high hills: these lakes are usually pares | 
with ice nearly the whole year round. Among the wild animals found 
in this region are numerous reindeer, and the argali or wild 

The climate of this part of Siberia is distinguished by the 

and the length of the winter. At the south-western extremity of 
region lies the Lake of Baikal. [Baixan.] The mountain 

which constitutes the southern edge of the table-land separates 
streams which run northward to the river Lena from those which 
flow southward to the river Amur, and constituted till 
boundary line between Siberia and the Chinese empire as 
119° E. long. The southern portion of Eastern Siberia is divided by 
a mountain range into two parts,—the basin of the Selenga, 

falls into the Lake of Baikal, and that of the Shilka, one of 
cipal branches of the river Amur. The basin of the river Se 
divided into two portions by the course of the river, which here runs 
in a general direction from south to north. The 
east of the river Selenga, and consists of three valleys, which 
from the summit of the Yablonoi Khrebet w 

the valley of the Selenga, The upper portion of the 
cold for cultivation; but in the lower part, which is 
three to four miles wide, agriculture has been a‘ 
cess, and in modern times it has been considerably improved | 
Polish emigrants, who have been sent into this region since 17 
They cultivate wheat, rye, buckwheat, flax, hemp, peas, 

melons. The wider valley of the river Selenga itself appears 
parts to have an arid dry soil; but it contains good peda 
some plaees the soil is of considerable fertility, and cultivated 
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the river, as it is traversed by four arms into which the river divides 
on entering the plain. This plain extends for 22 miles on the shores 
of the Lake of Baikal, above which it is very slightly elevated. The 


western portion of the basin of the Selenga comp: a wide plain, 
which serves as a pasture-ground for the numerous herds of horses, 
cattle, and camels of the Buriates, who are in exclusive of 


that tract. The wooded mountains on the east of the Selenga are 
haunted by wild beasts, such as bears, gluttons, elks, deer, musk 
animals, wild hogs, ounces, lynxes, wolves, foxes, hares, sables, 
squirrels, martens, marmots, and wild goats. Many sheep and goats 
are kept, and their skins, especially those of the lambs, constitute an 
important article of export to China, That portion of Siberia which 
lies east of the basin of the Selenga, and is drained by the river 
Shilka and its two principal branches the Ingoda and Onon, is called 
Da-uria, which is said to signify ‘boundary-country,’ or ‘border,’ 
The whole, with the exception of a comparatively small tract along 
the south-eastern border, is a mountain region, traversed by several 
ridges running south-west and north-east, but nowhere rising to a great 
elevation. The mountains and hills supply good pasture for the 
greater part of the year. The valleys are flat and open, but most of 
them are fit for cultivation. North of 51° 80’ N. lat. most of the 
cereals of Europe are grown. The most southern portion of this 
region, or that which lies south of 51° 80’ N. lat., between the rivers 
Onon and Argun, is part of the Gobi, or rather, of that portion of it 
which is called the Steppe of the Kerlon, from the name of the upper 
course of the river Argun. [Amur.] The surface is level, and is 
covered with numerous small stones, among which are jasper, agates, 
beryls, and topazes. No part of this level country is cultivable. The 
mountains of this region, especially those which lie between the Onon 
and Argun, are rich in silver, lead, tin, and zine, all of which are 
worked. The Upper Vale of the river Lena is among the agricultural 
districts of Siberia, corn being grown as far north as the town of 
Yakutsk. Though the cultivation of corn and seyeral vegeta 

generally succeeds in this vale, the greater part of it is covered 1 

fir and pine trees; whilst the numerous islands and the low banks of 
the river are overgrown with birch, poplar, and willow. The wooded 
country is used as pasture by the Yakutes. The country round the 
town of Yakutsk may be considered as the richest pastoral tract in 
Eastern Siberia, though the ground is always frozen for a depth of 
400 feet below the surface, and only a small layer of two or three feet 
is free from ice in summer. Its wealth is chiefly derived from the 
almost innumerable herds of cattle which pasture on the low coun 4 
which extends from the river eastward to tho river Aldan. A stil 
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_ more extensive tract of rich pasture-land lies to the east of the Lena 
River, on both sides of the river Vilui. Many rich families of the 
Yakutes, who inhabit this tract, possess several hundred head of 
The whole country east of the middle course of the river 
Aldan, between 59° and 60° N. lat., isa mountain tract, extending 
more than 200 miles east and west to the vicinity of the Pacific. The 
part of it, which lies nearly in the middle, and is almost 
wide, is more than 2400 feet above the sea-level. The 
a wandering tribe of hunters, inhabit this country. At 
the northern extremity of the Aldan Mountains (62° N. lat., and 141° 
) is a mountain knot from which two chains branch off. One 
runs from this point first due east, and then north-east, 
to the shores of the sea of Okhotsk and the bay of Penginsk. 
the Russians Stanavoi Khrebet, and covers two degrees 
width ; some of its. branches reach as far north as 
30 of the river Anadir (near 164° E. long.) it 
One of them runs first south-east, and 
traversing the peninsula of Kamtchatka 
extends first towards the north, and then turns 
in which direction it terminates at Behring’s Strait in the 
Noss, or East Cape, and Tshookotskoi Noss. The 
chain which branches off from the mountain knot of the Aldan 
north-north-west, but turns west near 64° N. lat., 
in that direction, parallel to the lower course of the 
it the banks of the Lena, where it turns 
and terminates near 67° N. lat. Between the Lena and 
Kolyma the country improves considerably, It is traversed from 
of hills, generally of small elevation, 
y places of considerable width. These hills are overgrown 
and larch, but the trees do not attain their full growth. 
part of this region is a level plain, without trees, but 
with numerous lakes, which contain plenty of fish, and 
pastures on their banks where the settlements of the Yakutes 
which constitute a peculiar feature of 
more fi They are wide and flat 
below the general surface of the plain. 
the adjacent country, they are 
remains there during the summer; but during 
y narrow clefts are formed, by 
summer the whole 
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t of moss which is the food of 
tered valleys there are some willows which 
climate is extremely severe. The 
swampy and full of small lakes. There are a 
of the Tshooktshes subsist 


We shall conclude this survey of Siberia with a few observations on 
its northern boundary. Nearly 
‘opposite the middle of the coastline of Siberia, or more ly, 
the mouths of the rivers Yana and 


They consist of four and some 
The larger islands are named Kotelnol, Fadeyefskoi, 
_ New Siberia, and Linkehoff, and vary in size from 100 miles long by 
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60 miles broad, to 40 miles long by 20 miles broad. Even the sum- 
mers on these islands are so cold that the snow does not entirely 
melt, and not a blade of grass grows. They consist of layers of ice, 
alternating with layers of sand, in which an incredible number of 
elephants’ and other fossil bones are imbedded. The sea between 
these islands and the continent does not completely freeze before the 


dast days of October, but along the coast of Siberia the ice is formed 


much earlier in the year, and soon acquires a degree of firmness. On 
the contrary, in spring, the ice melts much sooner along the coast, 
which is quite free from it in the month of June, whilst in the open 
sea it constitutes one unbroken sheet of ice up to the month of July, 
and the quantity is hardly perceptibly diminished even towards the 
end of the summer. It floats about in the sea in large masses, which, 
being impelled by currents and winds, are driven against one another 
with incredible force. These floating masses render the navigation 
of the Polar Sea extremely dangerous, and have frustrated attempts 
made to survey the entire coast; the tract still unsurveyed incloses 
the most no: cape of Siberia, called the North-East Cape, or 
Severo Vostostchinii Noss. In endeavouring to reach the American 
continent by Behring’s Strait, some explorers have made use of 
nartes, or sledges drawn by dogs. They generally set out in the 
latter part of the winter, from March to the end of May, when the 
cold is much less severe than in the earlier part of the winter. It 
has thus been ascertained that in winter the large body of the sea is 
open and free from masses of ice, but this open water occurs in 
different parts at different distances from the shore. In expeditions 
of this kind numerous ice-hills have been met with, which sometimes 
constitute single masses with steep declivities; at other times they 
form regular groups; and frequently they form long ridges. They 
consist of masses of ice invegtiatly united, but as the hollow places 
are filled up with snow, they appear to have a regular form. They 
vary in height from 10 to 70 feet, and are certainly of a different 
origin from the icebergs of the Greenland Sea. Salt is found on the 
ice wherever it is not covered with a thick layer of snow. It is in 
the form of small shot, and it has a somewhat bitter taste, but may 
be used. The persons who annually visit the Liakehoff Islands, use 
it without the least inconvenience. This sea-salt, called rassdl, very 
much retards the progress of the nartes on the ice. 

Oltimate,—Siberia is the coldest country in the northetn hemisphere, 
if we except Greenland and the Arctic Archipelago of North America. 
It is much colder than any part of Europe situated in the same lati- 
tude. North Cape, in Europe, is near 71° 10’ N. lat. ; and Ustyansk, 
at the mouth of the river Yana, in 70° 55’ N. lat. The latter place 
however is nearly 28 degrees colder, as the following table shows :— 


Mean annual Mean tem. Mean tem. Mean tem. Mean tem, 


temperature. of Winter. of Spring. of Summer, of Autumn, 
North Cape . +32° + 24° + 30° +42° +32° 
Ustyansk . +439° —24°9° +27°01° +4015" -24°70° 


Irkutsk is only about 45’ nearer the pole than London, and yet the 
mean annual temperature is lower than that of North Cape, being 31°; 
while the mean annual temperature of London exceeds 56°. But 
Irkutsk is 1240 feet above the sea-level.” This elevation however 
would lower its temperature only three or four degrees. The climate 
increases in severity as we proceed from west to east. The severity 
of the winter in Eastern Siberia is shown by the circumstance that 

uicksilver freezes every winter in the country near Irkutsk, and in 

‘akutsk it remains in a frozen state for two months together even in 
mild winters, and in severe seasons for three months. In a large part 
of Siberia the ground is frozen to a considerable depth even at the 
end of the summer. In Western Siberia the winter, although very 
cold, is much less so than in the eastern districts, The summers in 
Western Siberia are warm and sultry, chiefly in consequence of its 
proximity to the Great Caspian Desert, which is subject in summer to 
excessive heat. We may here give the temperature of two places at a 
considerable distance apart, namely, Bernaul and Nishnei-Kolymsk, 
of which the former may be considered one of the warmest and the 
latter one of the coldest places in Siberia. Bernaul is in 53° 20’ 
N. lat., 84° 10’ E. long.; and Nishnei-Kolymsk in 68° 31’ N, lat., 
160° 56’ E. long. Bernaul is 390 feet above the sea; Nishnei-Kolymsk 
is almost on a level with the sea :— 


Mean annual Mean tem, Mean tem. Mean tem. Mean tem. 
temperature. of Winter, of Spring. of Summer, of Autumn. 
Bernaul . . . +353" +6°61° +4292? +61°82° +29°18° 
Nishnei-Kolymsk +12°05° -19.03° +38615° +4441° -18°38° 


Wrangel, who passed three years at Nishnei-Kolymsk, gives a 
description of the climate of that place. The year is divided into two 
seasons, the winter and the summer. The river is covered with ice in 
the ning of September, and is not free from it before the begin- 
ning of June, In October the cold is diminished by thick by bm 
the vapours which rise from the sea, which then begins to 3 
The frost attains its greatest degree of severity in January, when the 
thermometer sinks to —60°. iration then becomes difficult, and 
the wild reindeer, the true inhabitant of the polar regions, hides itself 
in the thickest parts of the forests, and stands motionless. In 
February the cold does not decrease much; in March it begins to 
decrease more; but the cold which in these months is felt at sunrise 
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is unusually severe to the feelings. The wind which is called the hot 
wind blows from east-south-east, and raises the temperature suddenly 
from betwoen ~45" and —50° to +29° and upwards, but it generally 
does not last more than 24 hours. A sudden rise of the thermometer 
takes place during the month of June, It sometimes attains +7250 
at noon, In July the heat is greatest, and the weather more constant, 
but there are innumerable swarms of gnats, which torment men and,| 
animals, These gnats compel the numerous herds of reindeer to 
leave the forests, and to retire to the treeless country on the shores of 
the ses, when vast numbers of these animals are killed by the natives. 
In A the heat decreases rapidly, and night-frosts are frequent 
tow the end of that month. 

Rivers.—Siberia bas a great number of rivers, and as the whole 
course of most of them, and the greatest part of the course of the 
remainder, lies through a level and hilly country, nearly all of them 
are navigable for a great distance. The principal rivers ran from 
south to north, from the agricultural districts to those where vegeta- 
tion does not supply food to the inhabitants, and hence their great 
importance for internal intercourse. The tributaries, at least the 
greater number and the largest of them, run chiefly east and west, 
and form a water-communication between the agricultural districts 
themselves, and render it practicable for goods bought from the 
Chinese at Maimatshin to be transported to European Russia at nearly 
the same expense as those which are obtained at Canton are carried 
to Great Britain. Though all these rivers are frozen for more than 
six months of the year, the advantages arising from them are not 
thereby materially diminished, as the ice facilitates communication 
almost as much as the open water. Of the rivers of Siberia the 
most important are the Oby, the Yenesei, and the Lena. 5 

The Oby, Obi, or Ob, the most western of the larger rivers of 
Siberia, is the largest river of the Old Continent. Its basin is said 
to comprehend more than 1,370,000 square miles, and is only 
inferior to that of the Amazonas and Plata in South America. This 
basin extends from 47° to 74° N. lat., 1890 miles in length, and in 
the widest part, near 55° N. lat., it is nearly 1200 miles across, The 
principal branch of the Obi is properly the Irtish, or the western of 
the two great branches which unite near 60° 30’ N. lat., but the 
eastern branch has the name of Obi before their union, and is there- 
fore considered the principal river, though it is inferior to the Irtish 
in length of course, The Jrtish rises in the Chinese empire, in the 

ent of Gobdo, or the country of the Western Khalkas 
pag probably between 46° and 47° N. lat., and 87° and 88° 
E. long. It runs nearly due west, and after about 70 miles falls into 
the lake of Zaizang. The Irtish issues from the north side of the 
lake, several miles from its western extremity. The lake, according 
to Humboldt, is about 1720 feet above the sea-level. The course of 
the river is nearly due north, and in a flat country, until it approaches 
the + cagea tara of Siberia, where the mountains come close up to 
the river on both sides, It then turns to the west-north-west, and 
in that direction it runs ina narrow valley between rocky hills until 
it reaches Ust Kamenogorsk. The current in this part is rapid, and 
the river is navigated, though not without difficulty. It receives 
on the right the Buchtarma and other considerable tributaries. From 
Ust Kamenogorsk to Semiyarsk the river runs nearly due west, and 
below Semiyarsk it turns north-west, in which direction it continues 
to run to some miles below the town of Omsk, north of 55° N. lat. 
Below Omsk the Irtish turns first to the north-east, then to the north, 
and afterwards it runs again nearly due west to its confluence with 
the Tobol at Tobolsk. Before this union, the Irtish is joined from 
the south by the river Jshim, which runs more than 700 miles, but, 
ining a sterile and sandy country, contains very little water in 
proportion to its length, and is only navigated in the lower part of 
its course. The Zobol, which is nearly equal in length to the Ishim, 
is much more important. It rises near 52° N. lat., 60° E. long., on a 
flat swell of the Caucasian Desert, and runs for a short distance to 
the east, but the remainder of its course is to the east of north, 


form a large 
the Katunga 
through the 
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with several arms. This lake, called also Altyn-kul, or Altai Noor, 
is a true alpine lake, resembling in grandeur aid beauty the Lake 
of Luzern. It is surrounded by wooded mountains, in the 
vicinity of the lake to the height of 4000 or 5000 feet, and Mount 
Toulak at its southern extremity attains an elevation exceeding 6000 
feet. The lake is more than 40 miles from south-south-east to north- 


north-west, but at its northern extremity an arm runs westward fo 
20 miles more. At the southern extremity it is about 5 
but grows gradually narrower as it advances towards the 
western arm is hardly a mile wide on an average. The 
1900 feet above the sea-level. The river issuing from the western 
arm of the lake, under the name of Biya, in a western direction, soon’ 
turns to the north, but by degrees it resumes its western 
running between mountains and high hills, until it joins the 

below Biisk, at Katunsk. After this union the river is called Obi, or 
0b. The Obi flows in a western direction until it is met from the 
south by the river Charysh, when it turns to the north, in which 
direction it continues with many windings to its confluence with the 
Tom, when it begins to run north-west until it reaches 75° E. long., 
from which place it flows west to its junction with the Irtish. Below 
the mouth of the Charysh the Obi is joined from the east by three 
rivers, which are navigable and important for the industry of Siberia’ 
even in its present state, namely, the Tom, the Choolyn, and 
The current of the Obi below Katunsk is very gentle, and 

offer the least obstruction to an easy navigation, but in 7 

the Irtish it spreads its waters over a low country, and divides 
many arms, which inclose large islands, and in this part 
numerous. The Obi, after its confluence with the Irtish, 
ward and flows in that direction to the vicinity of the 
when, increasing to a great width, it turns east at Obdu 
into the Gulf of Obi by three arms, of which the eastern i 
and deepest. Where the Obi joins the Irtish it divi 
arms, of which the western is called Beresowskye 
River. The two arms unite more than 70 miles farther 
inclose an island of that length and of a width 

from 5 to 6 miles. Farther north the river frequently di 
as the alluvial and low plain which lies to the west of 
from 40 to 50 miles wide, and the greater part of it is inundated 
spring time. The gulf into which the Obi falls is between 70 
80 miles wide and more than 400 miles long. t several low 
islands which occur near the mouths of the river, a few rocky 
islets appear, not far from the eastern shores of the gulf, but the gulf 
itself is so full of shoals, that large vessels find the navigation very 
difficult. At Tobolsk the Obi generally freezes about the 2nd of 
November, and at Obdursk in the middle of October. 
generally breaks up at Tobolsk at. the end of April, and at Obdursk 
about the middle of May. The gulf is frozen till the beginning of 
June. Large quantities of fish are taken in the Obi and in the Upper 
Irtish. 
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Erghik Targak Taiga and the Tangnu Odla Mountains [Avrai Moun- 
TAINS, vol. i., col. 260] meet one another; and the Selenga rises south 
of the most remote branches of the Yenesei, on the eastern declivities 
of the Tangnu Odla, [Avrai Mounrarns, vol, i, col. 261.] The 
Selenga runs more than 450 miles in an eastern direction within the 
Chinese empire, where it is joined by two considerable tributaries, 
the Ekhe, which rises in the Lake of Kossogol, on the southern 
declivity of the Erghik Targak Taiga Mountains, and runs nearly 
arallel to the Selenga; and the Orghon, which originates in the 
gai Mountains of the Gobi, and runs from south to north. At 
the confluence of the last-mentioned tributary, the Selenga turns to 
the north, and soon enters Siberia, where it is joined from the east by 
the rivers Chikoi, Khilok, and Uda; it falls into the Lake of Baikal 
after a course of about 700 miles. [Baixa.] The only outlet of 
Lake Baikal is the Lower Angara, which on receiving the river Oka is 
called the Upper Toonguska, and flows into the Yenesei. This river 
then runs north-west until it has crossed 60° N. lat. <A little below 
the town of Yeneseisk it receives from the left the Kem, a small river, 
which however is oe appared as a link of the extensive line of water 
communication which extends from the boundary of the Chinese 
empire, south of the Lake of Baikal, to the base of the Ural Moun- 
tains. Before reaching 70° N. lat., the Yenesei into a wide 
estuary full of low islands and shoals, which is called the Gulf of 
Yenesei, and is on an average 20 miles wide, and more than 200 miles 
long. In its lower course the river is joined by several large rivers. 
The Yenesei freezes towards its mouth about the 10th of October, and 
the ice does not thaw before the beginning of June. The entire 
course of this river is about 2500 miles. 

The Lena rises in the Baikal Mountains [Aurai Mounrarns], 
hardly more than 20 miles from the banks of Baikal, and about 
50 miles N.E. from Irkutsk. Its basin is estimated to contain nearly 
800,000 square miles, and its course is about 2000 miles long. It 
becomes navigable 50 miles from its’ source, at Kotshuga, a 
village, which from this circumstance has become the depot of 
destined for the north-eastern part of Siberia and for the Russian 
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settlements in North America. The river runs generally in a north- 
east direction, passing Olekminsk and Yakutsk. The remainder of its 
course is due north. North of 70° N. lat. it enlarges to three 
or four miles in width, and at its mouth forms a delta, which projects 
into the sea, like that of the river Maekhaun, in the peninsula beyond 
the This delta is traversed by several arms of the river, 
three which form navigable channels: the western is called 
Krestovskoi, the central one Toomatskoi, and the eastern Bukooskoi. 
These channels are wide, but full of shoals. The Lena freezes over 
in the beginning of September, and is hardly free from ice before 
midsummer. a tributaries of the Lena are some very large 
rivers—the Vitima, Olekma, the Aldan, and the Vilui. 

Besides these large rivers there are others of less magnitude, but 
still so large that they would be considered important in any other 
country. The Anakara, 500 miles long, and the Olenek, more than 
700 miles long, fall into the Polar Sea between the mouth of the 
Yenesei and the Lena. Euzst of the Lena are the embouchures of the 


sheep. 
Secol. Ail etenptn to transport this th of Sibe 
attempts to is species to other parts iberia 

have failed. In Ts30 porno sere proprietors in the neighbourhood 

of Irkutsk introduced Spanish sheep, for the purpose of improving the 

wool of the native sheep. 

Siberia is very rich in metals. There are three extensive mining 
i The most western com ds the mines of the Ural 


3 there is also some iron and platinum. The second 
ict is that of Bernaul. The mines yield much silver and 
, but less gold and lead. The mines from which these metals 

lie mostly in the Altai Mountains, and in those valleys 
which open e Irtish River. The third mining district is that of 
Nertshinsk, which is situated on the east of the Yablonoi Khrebet, in 
river Amur. The mines contain gold, silver, iron, 
and arsenic. [Avtar Mountams, vol. i., 


Siberia get the salt which is required for their 
consumption from the salt-lakes in the steppes of Ishim and Barabinsk, 
the salt crystallises spontaneously. Two lakes of 
this kind occur also in the vale of the Yenesei, on the western declivity 
of the Teletzkoi Mountains; one of them gives an annual produce of 
130,000 poods. The countries bordering on the river Lena obtain salt 
per, from some salt-springs which occur in the vicinity of the town 
of Kutsk, and from the river Vilui, where, according to 
Erman, there are some lakes in which the salt crystallises, and he adds 
that from the same country rock-aalt is brought to Yakutsk. Da-uria 
obtains its salt from one of the lakes of the Gobi, called Dabassunei 
not far from that of Khara. Several kinds of precious stones 
in Siberia, and diamonds have been found along the eastern 
declivity of the Uralian The amethysts, topazes, emeralds, and 
uty; zircons of extraordinary size have 
near Miask, south of Ekatarinburg. Several precious 
ht from the Altai ee =< — valuable . 
porphyry of t ty. ¢ mountains o 
Lopate, pot sear and some other stones of 
ountains, especially towards the western 
extremity of the lake, lapis-lazuli of a very fine quality is found. The 
for domestic economy is a kind of mica, which 
divides t like glass, and is extensively used all over 
Siberia, and even in European Russia, for windows. 
the fossil elephant constitute an article of commerce, 
ms make the discovery of them the business of their 
ited in immense masses, which occur more fre- 
<ginent extent as we proceed from south to north. 
greatest number of these bones are nant from the Laikhovian 
also numerous in the north-eastern part of 
f the river Lena. They are ly found at a certain 
depth, mostly in hills of clay, rarely in mould, and never in sand. The 
harder more consistent the clay is, the better the bones aro 
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Inhabitants —When the Russians first entered Siberia, they found 
the country in possession of numerous tribes more or less addicted to 
& nomadic life; none of them cultivated the ground, and they had 
t places of abode, with the exception of some Tartars in 

Tobolsk. oe these — pens to hee 
spread nations, but others, o' consisting of a small number o 
constituted separate nations. The small number of indi- 
viduals in the several tribes rendered them unable to make effectnal 
to the Russians, who gradually subjugated this immense 


country. In this struggle some of the smaller tribes seem to have 
entirely disappeared, or perhaps a remnant of them united itself to 
some neighbouring tribe, and was gradually incorporated. Though it 
is certain that several tribes or nations have disappeared, there aro 
still about forty tribes, differing more or less in physical character and 
in Some of them belong to the Caucasian race, and others 
are akin to the Mongols. In noticing these tribes we begin from the 
Ural Mountains and proceed eastward. 

The most north-western part of Siberia is occupied by the Samo- 
yedes. South of the Samoyedes are the Ostiaks, who occupy both 
banks of the river Obi from Obdursk upwards to the confluence of 
that river with the Irtish, and even south of this place there are some 
families. They also occupy the northern districts of the steppe of 
Barabinza, as far south as 60° N. lat. Eastward they are spread over 
the whole of the wooded region to the banks of the Yenesei. The 
Vogules live to the west of the Ostiaks, occupying the woods, and the 
mountains, valleys, and plains included within the Ural range and its 
declivities ; they are even in possession of a narrow level tract along 
their base. In the plain they are found as far southward as the 
Toora. In the agricultural district which extends south of the 
country occupied by the Vogules and Ostiaks, the population consists 
of Russians and Tartars, and in most parts the latter are more 
numerous. The Tartars who live east of the river Tobol as far as the 
banks of the Irtish, are known by the name of Tartars of Tobolsk. 
They are distinguished from their western neighbours by having 
adhered to the Islam, and by their fondness for travelling : hardly a 
caravan goes to Bokhara of which they are not the leaders. ‘The 
Barabinzes, another tribe of Tartars, inhabit the steppe which bears 
their name. The most eastern of their tribes inhabit the mountains 
of Kooznesk, and are called Koosnezi, that is, smiths, on account of 
their occupation. They unite agriculture with mining, and produce 
aunually a large quantity of iron, though in a very clumsy way. A 
considerable number of Bokharians have settled among the Russians and 
Tartars. The Bashkirs are noticed under Russta (vol. iv., col. 75). We 
shall here only observe that this tribe is not found north of Ekatarin- 
burg, but that between this place and, Slatoust they constitute the 
bulk of the population. The Khirghis Cossaks, commonly called 
Kirghises, are one of the widest-spread nations in Asia, nearly the 
whole of the Caspian Desert being in their possession. Though a 
considerable portion of this nation is in some degree dependent on 
Russia, and another portion on China, their dependence is rather 
nominal than real, and their country is considered a part of Turkis- 
tan. The interior of the Altai Mountains is inhabited by a tribe of 
Calmucks, who are called the Calmuck mountaineers. ‘Those who 
inhabit the eastern districts, namely, the valleys of the Chooya, 

and Choolyshman, pay tribute both to the emperor of 
China and of Russia. Between the lakes of Teletskoi and the neigh- 
bourhood of Irkutsk there is a number of small tribes. On the 
eastern declivities of the mountains of Teletskoi there are four 
nations of Turkish origin—the Biryusses, the Beltires, the Sagai, and 
the Katshinzes. These tribes are in possession of the mountains and 
adjacent country as far east as the banks of the river Abakan, an 
affluent of the Yenesei. Between the rivers Abakan and the Yenesei 
are the Koibales, and many families belonging to this tribe are found 
east of the last-mentioned river, under the name of Motores and 
Kandym. In the mountains which divide the valley of the Yenesei 
from the plain of the Lower Angara there are several tribes allied to 
the Koibales in origin and language. The most northern, on the 
banks of the river Kam, are called Kamashes, and south-east of them, 
on the Uda, are the Karakas and Kangut. In the undulating country 
which lies between the lower course of the river Choona, an affluent 
of the Upper Toonguska, and the Yenesei, are the Yarinzes. Nearly 
contiguous to this country, but on the western side of the river 
Yenesei, and north of the town of Yeniseisk, are the Kasuimskie 
Ostiaks, also called the Ostiaks of the Yenesei. 

The most populous of all the nations that. inhabit Siberia, next to 
the Russians, are the Buriates, who occupy the country on both sides 
of the Lake of Baikal, and extend towards the east as far as the 
western banks of the river Onon. ‘Their priests have a very.rich 
literature, mostly on the subjects of Buddhism, which a great part of 
the Buriates have embraced, but the classical sacred books are written 
in Sanserit. South of the Buriates, along the very boundary-line of 
the Chinese empire, between the rivers Selenga and Onon, a small 
number of Mongols are settled. The most widely dispersed 
of the native nations of Siberia are the Toonguses, They occur even 
in Da-uria, particularly between the Onon and the Argun, and the 
northern districts of Mandshooria are also peopled with them. In 
these parts they unite agriculture with the keeping of animals, espe- 
cially the reindeer. Farther north they are in possession of the 
country that incloses the Lake of Baikal on the north, and hence they 
extend to the Polar Sea. They are also found along the banks of the 
river Yenesei. The Toonguses are considered as the best formed of 
the native tribes of Siberia. They are generally of middling size, of 
afine shape, and slender. Their face is less flat than that of the 
Mongols, their eyes small and lively, and their nose well formed, 
though rather small. Many of them have no beard, and the rest have 
very little. Their hair is black and lank, and rarely grows gray in 
old age. They are most accomplished horsenien, Though widely 
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spread over an immense country, the language of the most distant 
tribes of the Toonguses is said to agree very nearly with that of the 
Mandshoo. The Yakutes, the most ——— of the nations of Eastern 
Siberia, except the Buriates, are a Turkish tribe, who are almost 
entirely occupied with the care- of their herds of cattle and horses 
and the dairy. They appear also to have attained a considerable 
degree of skill in tanning, and in working iron; which they get from 
the mines on the upper course of the river Vilui, The Yookahires 
are only found north of the Polar Circle, and mostly in parts where 
the wooded regions border on the tundras. They only live east of the 
Lena, and as far as the vicinity of Choun Bay. The Tshooktshes 
ocenpy the most north-castern peninsula of Asia. To the west this 
tribe is met with as faras Choun Bay, and southward they are in 
possession of the whole basin of the Anadyr River. The Russians do 
not consider them as subjects of their emperor, and the Tshooktshes 
are very jealous of their independence. On this account they do not 
easily permit Europeans to enter their country. The Koriakes inhabit 
the northern part of the peninsula of Kamtchatka and the country 
about the gulfs of Penshinsk and Ishiginsk, as well as the mountains 
of Stamnovoi Khrebet. The peninsula of Kamtchatka is inhabited by 
Kamtchatdales, [Kamronatxa.] ; 

Population.—The population of Siberia is now estimated at more 
than three millions and a half, exclusive of the Middle Horde, or 
Orda, of the Khirghis Cossaks, which is computed at more than a 
million of individuals. [Russta, vol. iv. col, 378.] But this popula- 
tion is very unequally distributed over the surface of the country. 
Even the most populous districts, namely, the agricultural region \in 
Western Siberia, the vale of the river Yenesei in Central Siberia, and 
the plain of the Lower Angara, would be considered very thinly 
peopled in any part of Europe, but they are thickly inhabited when 
compared with other parts of Siberia, where several tracts occur 
extending over a surface of from 20,000 to 30,000 square miles, 
which are entirely uninhabited, as for instance the country south and 
north of the Verkhnei Yansk Mountains. In other places a few 
families live at the distance of one or two days’ journey from one 
another. The majority of the present inhabitants are Russians; all 
the other tribes do not much exceed one million. 

Political Divisions and Towns.—The administration of Siberia is 
divided into two general governments, those of Western and Eastern 
Siberia. Western Siberia consists of the governments of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk and the province of Omsk; and Eastern Siberia of the govern- 
ments of Yeneseisk and Irkutsk, and the provinces of Yakutsk, 
Okhotsk, and Kamtchatka, to which are added the Russian settle- 
ments on the western coast of North America as far as 56° N. lat., 
and 141° W. long. All these divisions are governed by separate 
officers, who receive their orders from the governor-general, and can 
only apply to the court of St. Petersburg through him. A small but 
very important portion of Siberia is not subject to the authority of 
the general governor, but is united to the European governments of 
Perm and Orenburg. 

That part of the government of Perm which is on the east of the 
Ural Mountains extends along their base from 55° 30’ to 61° N. lat., 
and is the most populous, best cultivated, and most industrious por- 
tion of Siberia. Nearly all the numerous mines of the mining district 
of the Ural are included in this division. Besides Ekatarinburg, 
which is the seat of administration for the mines, it contains several 
remarkable places, as Berezow, with 2000 inhabitants ; Newansk, with 
10,000 inbabitants ; Alpayewsk, with 2000 inhabitants ; Nishnei Tag- 
hilsk, with more than 20,000 inhabitants, in a district noted for its 
rich iron- and copper-mines and its washings of gold and platinum. 
In this place there are also extensive manufactures of lacquered-ware. 
Kushwinsk, farther north, with about 6000 inhabitants, is built in the 
centre of a district rich in iron-mines; in its vicinity is the iron-moun- 
tain called Bladogat, which rises to 1870 feet above the sea-level. 
Verkhoturye has 3000 inhabitants, and is considered the most northern 

int where the alluvial beds that contain gold particles occur. They 

ave been traced southward to the source of the Ural River, a distance 
exceeding 600 miles, 

Only a small portion of the government of Orenburg lies east of the 
Ural Mountains, It is partly inhabited by Russians and Choowashes, 
and partly by Bashkirs, Its wealth consists chiefly in cattle. The 
largest town is Chelyabinsk, on the small river Mias, not far from the 
base of the Ural Mountains, with 5000 inhabitants. North-east of 
Chelyabinsk is Miask, the most southern place where gold is obtained 
by washing. Troitzk, on the river Odi, with 3000 inhabitants, is a 
Pp of some trade, but its commerce is now limited to trade with 
the Khirghis Cossaks who inhabit the country south of the Odi. 

_The government of Tobolsk comprehends the whole of Western 
Siberia north of 60° N. lat. and the western half of it south of that 

exclusive of the country of the Khirghis Cossaks. In this 
government no metals are found except some bog-iron; but salt is got 
from several lakes, The wealth of the southern districts consists in 
the produce of agriculture and the herds of cattle; that of the northern 
consists of the produce of the fisheries in the river Obi, and the nume- 
rous wild animals that inhabit the forests. In the southern districts 
wood is scarce, except along the base of the Ural Mountains. 

The capital is Tobolsk, where the governor-general of Western 
Siberia resides, [Tozotsk.] In the comparatively populous district 
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which extends south-west to the boundary of Perm are Zvorinsk, on 
the river Toora, with 7000 inhabitants, mostly Tooralinzes, who — 
on a considerable trade in furs, and have many tanning-pits ; , 
Tioomen, with 10,000 inhabitants, Tioomen is the oldest city in Siberia, 
having been founded by Tartars in the time of Genghis Khan. On 
the banks of the river Tobol are the towns of Yalootorovsk, with 2000 
inhabitants; and Koorgan, with about 1000 inhabitants, In the 
vicinity of the last-mentioned place there are numerous ancient tombs 
in the form of small hills; they are called ‘koorgani.’ One of them, 
called by Pallas a royal mausoleum, is nearly 500 feet in cireum- 
ference. East of Tobolsk is Zara, built on the west bank of the Irtish, 
with 3600 inhabitants. Vessels of 300 tons burden go from here to 
Tobolsk. Surgut, north-east of Tobolsk, on the river Obi, is a small 
place with 1500 inhabitants. Berezow, on the west bank of the Obi 
(63° 56’ N. lat.), has 3000 inhabitants, and a considerable traffic in 
furs and fish. It is the most northern place in which rye and barley 
succeed. , 
The province of Omsk consists properly of two lines of fortifications 
and of the country of the Khirghis Cossaks. The capital, Omsk, is 
built on the east bank of the Irtish, at the point where the two lines 
of fortifications meet. It is a well-fortified place, with 7500 inhabit- 
ants, and contains a military school for the Cossaks and a college for 
those who wish to learn the languages of Western Asia. From this 
place, as well as from two of the fortresses, Petropawlawsk on the 
Ishim, and Semipalatinsk on the Irtish, caravans depart for Tashkend 
in Kokan, and for Bokhara, traversing the steppe of the Khirghis 
Cossaks. Ust Kamenogorsk, on the Irtish, has about 2000 inhabitants. 
The new agricultural colony of Kar-Karaly, with the steppe of the 
Khirghis Cossaks, belongs to this province. p 
The government of Tomsk is rich in metals (silver, copper, lead, 
iron), and in grass in the mountainous part; the steppe abounds in 
wild animals, and the eastern districts in agricultural products, but 
cultivation does not extend much beyond the bottoms of the rivers, 
The capital is Tomsk, a town containing from 8000 to 9000 inhabit- 
ants, on the banks of the river Tom, and on the great road leading 
from Western to Eastern Siberia. It is rather a well-built town. 
Kooznesk, on the river Tom, with 3500 inhabitants, lies in a district 
which abounds in iron- and copper-mines, the produce of which is 
brought to this place. Bernawl, on the west and elevated banks of 
the river Obi, is the centre of the mining industry in the Altai Moun- 
tains, as the ore of most of the mines is brought to Bernaul to be 
smelted, owing to the want of fuel in their neighbourhood. It con- 
tains between 8000 and 9000 inhabitants, extensive furnaces, and a 
school of mineralogy. Many Germans are employed in the town and 
vicinity, and a German church and school have been erected: there 
is also a public library. At Kolywan, which stands in a valley of 
the Altai Mountains on the small river Loktefka, there is a manufae- 
tory in which many objects are made of porphyry. . Biysk, a fortress 
on the river Biya, not far from its confluence with the Katunga, has 
2000 inhabitants. ; 
The government of Yeneseisk is 1800 miles in length. Agriculture 
does not extend north of the town of Yenesei (58° N. lat.); but it is 
in a prosperous condition in the vale of the Yenesei, south of Kras- 
noyark, though even there cattle constitute the principal wealth of 
the inhabitants. Iron-ore abounds in the mountains that inclose the 
vale, and it is worked in a few places. North of the town of Yene- 
seisk the inhabitants live chiefly by fishing. The capital of this 
government is Krasnoyark, on the Yenesei, with 3300 inhabitants. 
This town carries on a considerable commerce. Yeneseisk, farther 
north, was formerly the capital, and is still the most populous place, 
having between 4000 and 5000 inhabitants, and possessing an active 
and extensive commerce. The fair in the month of August is much 
frequented. Atshinsk, west of Krasnoyark and the Kachooga moun- 
tains, contains between 1500 and 2000 inhabitants, Theriver Choolym 
is here navigable for large river barges. Toorookhansk (near 66° N. 


lat.), on the Yenesei, is small; but at certain seasons of the year it is 


visited by the neighbouring nomadic tribes, who exchange their furs 
for tobacco, flour, and other necessaries. 

The government of Irkutsk is chiefly agricultural. Cattle, horses, 
camels, and sheep constitute the principal sources of wealth. The 
capital is Irkutsk, the residence of the governor-general of Eastern 
Siberia. This town is built on the east bank of the Lower Angar 
opposite the mouth of the river Irkut, from which its name is derived, 
and contains about 20,000 inhabitants. The streets are straight and 
wide, but are not paved; most of the houses are built of timber. 
The palace of the governor-general, the medical institution, the gram- 
mar school, and the hall of the American Company, are good buildings. 
There are also a public library, a museum of natural history, a 
military school, and a school for navigation. Irkutsk is the centre 
of the commerce of Eastern Siberia. The town is 1240 feet above 
the sea-level, and the climate is very cold; but it is healthy and — 
pleasant, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere. At Telma, north- 
west of Irkutsk, is a considerable manufacture of cloth, a smaller 
one of linen, and some glass-houses, Kotshuga, on the river Lena, is 
1508 feet above the sea-level. In the country south of Lake Baikal — 
is Verchnei Udinsk, on the river Uda, not far from its confluence with 
the Selenga; it has about 4000 inhabitants, who are engaged in com- 
merce with Kiachta and Nertshinsk. At Selenginsk, a small place, 
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i missionary establishment. West of it, in asteppe, 
the seat of the Khamba Lama, the chief of the Buddhist religion 
the Buriates: like the Dalai Lama in Tibet, the soul of the 

to pass into his successor. Close to the boundary 
empire is the commercial town of Kiachta with Troizko 
S cuts.) In Da-uria is the town of Nertshinsk, a miser- 
able place with 1000 inhabitants. Not far from the banks of the river 
is Nertshinskoi Sawod, with 4000 inhabitants, the seat of 
administration for all the mines of this district. 
The province of Yakutsk extends over all the north-eastern part of 
Siberia, Grain is only cultivated in the Vale of the Lena as far as 
‘akutek ; but the crops are uncertain, owing to the shortness of the 
In the basin of the Vilui there are mines of excellent 
The most numerous and most wealthy tribe are the Yakutes, 
who are breeders of cattle, horses, and sheep. The capital is Yakutsk, 
river Lena, with more than 4000 inhabitants. Yakutsk is 
the best markets in Siberia for furs, especially sable, as this 
animal is very abundant in the wilderness south of the road leading 
Okhotsk, and the fur is of the best quality. In the northern 
are some places, as Ust-Yansk and Nischnei-Kolymsk, to 
which the native tribes resort to exchange their furs for flour, tobacco, 
and other articles. 
The province of Okhotsk extends along the sea of that name, from 
the innermost corner of the Bay of Penshinsk to 58° N, lat., compre- 
and the mountains at the back of it. There 
The capital is Okhotsk. (Oxaorsk.) At the 
taost of the Bay of Ishiginsk, one of the great 
inlets of the Sea of Okhotsk, is the small town of Jshiginsk, with 500 
who live chiefly on the produce of their fishery, but 
have some commerce. 
a KawrcuatKa is separately noticed. 
blish: 


—Siberia does not possess many manufacturing esta- 
has somé tanneries, iron-fi ries, glass-works, and 
coarse woollen-stuffs and linen. An article of export 
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is made at Ekaterin the jewellers and cutters of precious 
stones. nine months in the the dress of the poor, as 
well as of the consists of furs or or the hides of the 
reindeer a peculiar way; and in the manufacture of these 
objects nomadic nations, especially Samoyedes and Ostiaks, 

Though the ocean washes the northern and eastern sides of 
Siberia, this country has no maritime commerce. The ice of the 
Polar Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk prevents the free na ion of 
these waters, and the mountainous country which lines the shores of 
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But Siberia carries on 
commerce with Russia, Bokhara, Tashkend, and Chiva 
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with Khokan, 
woollen-cloth, looking-glasses, razora and some cutlery, 

manufacture, and particularly large quantities of 
from the Ural mines, The commerce which is 


and the town of Bokhara, is of a similar 
The caravans, which are composed of Bokharians and 


Armenians settled at Bokhara, traverse the steppe of the Little Orda 
of the Khirghis Cossaks. Besides the articles brought from Khokan, 
the Bokharians import large quantities of raw cotton, and a few 
shawls of great value. 

There is a considerable commerce carried on between the southern 

tural districts and the northern, which are inhabited by 
nomadic nations. A great number of Russian merchants at certain 
periods, especially in February, visit certain places to which the 
nomadic nations resort, to buy from the latter their furs and other 
objects. The Russian merchants give in return flour or bread, and 
a -few manufactured articles. These places of commerce are very 
small, but are full of people at the time of the fairs. Among these 
places are Obdursk on the Obi, Toorookhansk on the Yenesei; Ust- 
Yansk on the Yana, and Ostronoye on the Aniuy, one of the con- 
fluents of the Kolyma. The most frequented are the first and the 
last. The fair of Obdursk is attended by all the nomadic nations 
that live between the town of Archangel on the White Sea, and the 
river Yenesei, by Samoyedes, Syrianes, Ostiaks, and Vogules. The 
fair at Ostronoye is attended by the tribes that inhabit the north- 
eastern peninsula of Asia, the Yookahires, Lamutes, Toonguses, 
Choowanzes, Koriakes, and particularly the Tshooktshes. The 
Tshooktshes, most of whom have frequent dealings with the native 
tribes of the north-west districts of America, are in general sufficiently 
skilful in trading with the Russians; but they are easily cheated 
out of their goods when spirits are offered to them, which however 
are only smuggled into the country in very small quantities, as the 
Russian government has prohibited the importation of this article. 
In the commercial intercourse of the Tshooktshes with the native 
tribes of Russian America, the island of Imaklitt, one of the group of 
the Diomede or Gwosdef Islands, is generally the place where the 
exchange of goods takes place. The most active merchants are the 
American inhabitants of the two small islands called King’s Islet or 
Ookivok, and Asiak or Ajak, especially those of the last-mentioned 
island, who dispose of the Russian goods which are obtained from 
the Tshooktshes along the coast of America, as far south as the 
of Aliaska, and would probably carry them still farther to 
the east, if the settlements of the American Company did not provide 
the tribes in those parts with such articles. The Tshooktshes, as 
well as the Americans, visit the island of Imaklitt in summer in their 
boats called ‘baidares,’ which are made of whale-bone, and in winter 
in sledges which are drawn by dogs. The Tshooktshes bring tobacco, 
some iron utensils and ornaments obtained from the Russians, with a 
considerable number of reindeer dresses, as this animal does not 
appear to be common in any part of North America, The Asiak- 
mutes, or inbabitants of the island of Asiak, bring various descriptions 
of furs, and a great number of morse-tusks. 

History.—Europeans had not the least knowledge of the existence 
of Siberia up to 1580, It is however certain that a part of it was 
conquered by Gengis Khan and his successors ; for it appears that the 
Buriates were subjected to the Kalkas Mongols by that conqueror ; 
and when the Cossaks had passed the Ural Mountains, they found 
that the country on both sides of the river Irtish was subject to 
Kutshtim Khan and his Tartars or Turks. A Cossak chief called 
Yermék Timoféyew, passed the Ural Mountains with his small army 
in 1580, and made several important acquisitions of territory till 1584, 
when he was drowned in the Irtish. After his death his conquests 
were lost to Russia, but the power of Kutshim Khan (the Tartar 
chief of this district) had been broken, and he was unable to resume 
his former position. The Russians continued gradually to gain on 
him, until his empire was entirely destroyed, and all the country west 
of the river Obi was subjected to the sway of the Czar. In 1604 the 
town of Tomsk was built, which constituted a fresh point from which 
the bold spirits of the age might proceed farther east. In 1614 the 
different Turkish tribes that inhabited those pare, joined by the 
Khirghis, rose against the inhabitants of Tomsk, laid waste the whole 
country to the very gates of the town, and besieged the city itself 
No succour could be sent from Earope, as Russia was then in great 
internal disorder, owing to the unsettled state of the country after 
the death of Boris God ff, and the wars which preceded the acces- 
sion of the family of Romanoff to the throne of Russia, But the 
inhabitants of Tomsk maintained their footing, though their progress 
for some time was retarded ; and several an afterwards, when the 
Eastern Khirghis, in despair of resisting the Cossaks, left the country 
and emigrated to the west, the progress of the Russians was very 
rapid. Small es of adventurers, issuing from Tomsk, advanced 
to the banks of the Lake Baikal, entered the basin of the river Lena, 
where they subjected, though not without considerable difficulty, the 

nation of the Yakutes, and after passing the Aldan Moun- 
tains, reached the Sea of Okhotsk in 1639. The populous nation of 
the Buriates had been attacked and partly conquered in 1620, but 
they frequently rebelled, and their complete submission was not 
effected before 1658. Soon ai the town of Irkutsk was built 
by Iwan Pochaboff (1661). Thus the whole of Siberia, with the 
exception of Da-uria, was subjected to Russia in about eighty years, 
without the government having been at the least expense; for all 
these wars had been undertaken and brought to successful issue by 
private adventurers, mostly Cossaks, who were induced to such under- 
takings by the desire of plunder and by their roving habits. The 
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conquest of Da-uria was completed in the sameway. Khabarow, a 
Pole by birth, had escaped trots Yeneselsk with a few exiles, and after 

about for some time in the woods which surround Lake 
Baikal, he and his followers settled, be the present boundary of 
Siberia, on the Amur, in 52° 9’ N. , where they built a small 
fortress, called Albasan. As they had offended their neighbours, 
some tribes of Toonguses, they feared they might be overpowered by 
numbers, and offered their conquest to the emperor of Russia, 
soliciting at the same time his forgiveness for their offences. Mean- 
while the Toonguses had applied to the Chinese for assistance, and 
disputes subsequently arose between the courts of Peking and St. 
Petersburg; but by the intervention of the Jesuits who resided at 
Peking, a treaty was concluded in 1689, by which the boundary 
between Siberia and the Chinese empire was established. This treaty 
was confirmed by the treaty of 1727, in which Kiachta and Maimatshin 
were appointed as the only places where a commercial intercourse 
between the two countries should take place. At the same time 
Russia obtained ission to send every ten years a spiritual embassy 
to Peking, in order that the prisoners taken by the Chinese at the last 
conquest of Albasin, and their offspring, might receive instruction in 


(Pallas ; Georgi; Fischer; Sauer; Humboldt; Sarytcheff, Account of 
@ Voyage of Discovery to the North-East of Siberia ; Klaproth, Magazin 
Asiatique; Cook, Third Voyage to the Pacific Ocean; Cochrane, 
Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian Tar- 
tary ; Erdman ; Kotzebue, Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea, ke. 3 
Beechey, Voyage to the Pacific ; Rose, Reise nach dem Ural, dem Altai, 
und dem Caspischen Meere ; Wrangel, Reise langs der Nordkiiste von 
Siberien und auf dem Bismeere, and Statistische wnd Ethnogr. ; Nach- 
richten iiber ‘die Russischen Besitzungen in Nord America; London 

ical Journal, vol. viii.) 

SIBOURNE. [Prrénées, Basses.] : 

SICILIES, KINGDOM OF THE TWO, is the title of an Italian 
monarchy, which comprises the southern part of the peninsula, being 
nearly one-third of continental Italy, and also the island of Sicily. It 
is the largest and most populous of the Italian States. The area and 
population are as follows :— 


Area in square ‘ 
miles. Population in 1851, | 
Continental Territory . > . $2,475 6,612,892 
Island of Sicily . . e 10,536 2,091,580 
Total 43,011 8,704,472 


In administrative language the continental territories are styled 
*Dominj di qua del Faro’ (‘Dominions on this side the Strait of 
Messina’), while Sicily is designated ‘Dominj di li del Faro’ 
(‘Dominions beyond the Strait of Messina’). Writers also use the 
denomination of Sicilia Citeriore and Sicilia Ulteriore, the designation 
having reference to Naples, the capital. A geographical and statistical 
account of each of these two great divisions is given under Naruzs, 
Kingdom of, and Story ; and a sketch of the history is given under 
Napves, City, and at the end of Srcrny. 

SICILY, a large island in the Mediterranean Sea, which is separated 
by the narrow Strait of Messina, from the coast of Calabria. It is of 
trian; form, and obtained its ancient name 7rinacria from its three 
principal promontories :—Lilybaum, now Capo Bodo, the most western 
point, which is about 90 miles distant from Cape Bon on the coast of 
Tunis; Pelorus, now Capo di Faro, the north-eastern angle, which 
faces the rock of Scylla, 3 miles distant on the Calabrian coast; and 
Pachynus, now Cape Passaro, the south-east point, which is 60 miles 
from the island of Malta. The length of the northern and southern 
sides of the island, not including the windings of the coast, is about 
175 miles each ; and that of the eastern side is about 115 miles. The 
area is 10,536 square miles according to the latest official returns, and 
the population at the of 1851 amounted to 2,091,580. In the 
article SanpEGNA, it is stated that the island of Sardinia is, according 
to some, greater, according to others, less than Sicily; the true area 
of Sardinia is very nearly 9300 square miles, so that the island of 
Sicily exceeds it in area by about 1200 square miles. 

A number of mountain-groups extend across the island from east 
to west, bearing various names; the Mounts Pelorias, or Dinamari, 
between Melazzo and Taormina, which seem to be a continuation of 
the Apennines of Calabria; the Herwi Montes, farther west; the 
Nebrodes, now Monti Madonia, south of Cefali- and Termini, the 
highest summit of which, near the town of Polizzi, is said to be 
6000 feet high; the Cratas, the ramifications of which extend to 
Palermo, and one of the highest summits of which is that of Calata- 
mauro, near Corleone; and, lastly, Mount San Giuliano, the ancient 
Eryx. These mountains are much nearer to the northern than to 
the southern coast, and the longest water-courses are consequently on 
the south side of them, Toward the centre of the island are the 
limestone mountains of Enna, now Castrogiovanni, about 3000 feet 

and Mount Artisino, which is still higher; both of these are 
of the Nebrodes ridges: and farther south the lower groups of 
the mountains of Noto, formed of tertiary rocks, extending to Cape 


wine, Sicilian wine is exported to England, Germany, Spanish 


Passaro; and the hills of Modica, the Hybla Minor of the ancients, — 
Few summits in Sicily, with the exception of Altna, exceed 4000 feet 
in height. Towards the eastern coast rises the detached group of 
Etna, which occupies an area nearly 90 miles in circumference; the 
highest summit of Ztna is 10,617 feet above the sea, [Airwa.] At 
the southern base of tna lies the plain of Catania, the largest in 
the island. There are smaller plains along the southern near 
Alicata, Terranova, Marsala, and at Melazzo on the northern coast; 
but the larger part of the surface of the island consists of mountains 
and valleys. The northern coast is generally high, the mountains 
in many places coming close to the sea, Few of the rivers are 
perennial, Of these few the principal are, the Giaretta, or Simethus, 
which flows eastward through the plain of Catania; the Fiume Salso, 
the ancient Himera, which flows southward, and enters the sea near 
Alicata; and the Belice, or Hypsa, which flows into the sea near 
Selinunte, the site of the ruins of Selinus. Most of the rest are 
torrents, dry or nearly so in summer, but swelling into formidable 
floods in the rainy season. is 

Most of the mountains have been in the course of ages stripped — 
of their ancient forests, and —_ now present a naked and barren 
appearance. The sides of Aitna however are still covered with fine 
forests of oaks, beach, maple, birch, fir, and magnificent chestnut- 
trees. A few other forests are scattered over the surface of the island, 
the principal being that of Caronia, near the northern coast; that of 
Capellaro, south of Palermo; the woods near Castelvetrano, on the 
southern coast; and the forestof Giummia, west of Caltagirone. The — 
mineral productions of Sicily consist of copper and silver, which were 
once worked, but are now abandoned; cinnabar, sulphur, which is 
found in great abundance, especially near San Cataldo, Galati, Butera, 
Bifara, Tavara, and Montegrande, and forms a considerable article of 
export from Alicata, Girgenti, and Palma. ; 

Sicily seems to contain no iron. Marble, alabaster, and other kinds 
of fine “mn are peg in es en - found near 
Catania, There is rock-salt near Castrogiovanni, but the greater 
of the meat wos 08 bee exported is ra pe: which is pete 
extensive salterns along the coast, especially near Trapani, Marsala, — 
and Agosta. The exported salt is mostly put on board Baltic or 
Norway traders. 

Sicily has few lakes, The Lake of Lentini, so called from the 
which occupies the site of the ancient Greek city of Leontini, which 
stood on the south-east shore of the lake, lies near the east coast 
between Catania and Syracuse. It is of considerable extent, about 12 
miles in circumference, but stagnant, shallow, and insalubrious. It 
abounds with fish, The plain northward from Lentini, now called the 
Plain of Catania, is the ancient Leontinus Campus, celebrated for its — 
luxuriant fertility. An ancient tradition fixes the abode of the Lestry- 
gones in this plain. The Lake of Pergusa, near Castrogiovanni, in the 
centre of the island, is about 4 miles round, It is supposed to be 
the Lake Pergus mentioned in ancient tradition of the abduction of 
Prosperine by Pluto, There is a small lake near Randazzo at the 
northern foot of A%tna; and another called Cantarro near the coast 
of the western part of the island, a few miles from Castel-Vetrano. 

The sea around the coast of Sicily abounds with fish of various 
sorts, but the most productive fisheries are those of the migrating 
fish, the sardine, and tunny, Most of the fish are consumed in Sicily 
and Naples and other parts of Italy. 

The cultivation of corn is said to occupy about one-half of the 
tilled land. The best wheat is that of Termini, Corn was formerly 
dear in the sea-port towns, owing to the want of roads in the interior. 
The lower classes, especially in the interior, eat barley bread. Indian- 
corn and beans are cultivated to a small extent. Wine is made in 
abundanee, especially in the southern part of the island. The white 
wines of Marsala, Castel-Vetrano, Catania, and Bronte are exported in 
considerable quantities. The amarena of Agosta and the museat of Syra- 
cuse are fine dessert wines, The red wine of Faro is a good common 


America, and Brazil. The distillery of brandy has been greatly 
improved of late years, and a considerable quantity is exported to 
South America, as well as tartar, both white and red. Dried raisins, 
called zibib, are exported from Messina and other ports. Messina is 
the depét for the currants of the Lipari Islands, of which about 12,000 
barrels are yearly exported. 

Olive-oil of an inferior quality is produced chiefly along the northern 
coast. The oil of Tusa and Cefali: is considered the best, Olive- 
plantations might easily be spread all over Sicily. Linseed-oil is made 
at Catania, and along the southern coast. Lemons and oranges are 
plentiful and fine, and are exported in considerable quantities; but 
much of the fruit is left to rot on the ground. The manufacture of 
citric acid, and essences of lemon, citron, orange, anise-seed, lavender, 
rosemary, and bergamot, constitutes another branch of industry. 
Silk, a staple article of Sicilian produce, is sold to French and Swiss 
manufacturers, The silk of Foria is the best; and next to it is the 
rash taal Rametta, and San Martino, Messina is the great mart 

or 

Liquorice-juice is made chiefly at Catania, Patti, and Palermo, and 
exported to England and the north of Europe, where it is employed in 
brewing. The pods of the carob-tree, which grows wild in the southern 
part of the island, are exported to Trieste, Naples, Leghorn, and Genoa: 
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are chiefly used as forage for horses. Manna, which is an exuda- 
of the sweet sap of the ornus (a species of ash which grows in 
of Sicily) is procured by making vertical incisions in 
of the tree. Almonds and pistachio-nuts also are largely 
the north of Europe. Sumach is exported 
The best sumach is that of Aleamo and Trapani. 
lamb-skins, both dressed and undressed, are shipped 


: 
| 
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from Messina to Germany and England. The other articles of Sicilian 
produce are—rice, nuts, walnuts, dried-figs, cantharides, honey, wax, 
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and cotton, which is cultivated to a considerable extent. 
sugar-cane (cannamele), which was once extensively cultivated in 
is now entirely abandoned. The above list of products shows 
great natural capabilities of the island. 
Cattle are few in number, and mostly poor, owing to the want of 
the artificial and to their being neglected and left in the fields 
without Sheep are numerous, but little attention has been 
to improving the breed, and the wool is bad. Cheese is made 
ewes’ milk. Goats are in many places preferred to sheep. The 
pape has established a stud of foreign stallions to improve the 
of horses. Wolves are common in the mountains and forests, 
and snakes in the low plai 
is ibuted very unequally over the surface of 
theisland. The coasts, especially the northern and eastern, are thickly 
with towns, whilst the central part of the island is compa- 
ratively uninhabited. The tract between Messina and Catania is the 
most populous part of the island, whilst in the west the tract between 
Alcamo and is almost a desert. The mountains are generally 
uninhabited. want of roads, and the greater resources for in- 


dustry afforded by the-proximity of the sea, serve to explain this 


was formerly divided into three great divisions, called Valli. 
1. Val di Mazzara, which comprised the western part of the island; 
its eastern boundary very nearly coinciding with the northern and 
southern Himera, which both rise in the nia Mountains, and 
flow—the former northward, under the name of Fiwme Grande, into 
the sea between Cefalu and Termini, the latter southward, under the 
name of Fiume Salso—into the sea at Alicata. The Fiume Salso bas 
brackish waters after its junction with a small stream that flows from 
the salt-mines of Caltanisetta, and has obtained its name from this 
2 Val di Demone, which comprises the north and north- 


4] 


east of the island, as far south as the Simmthus, or Giaretta, including 
the of Atna. 3. Vail di Noto, which com all the rest of 
the between the Salso and one of the streams of the 
Giaretta, which passes San Filippo d’ 


The island is now divided into seven provinces, the area, subdivi- 
sions, and population of which are as follows :— 


Area in | Dis | Com- | Population in 

Provinces. Sq. Miles. | tricts, | munes. | 1851. 
Palermo . 1984 4 2 | > 614,717 
Mint pte 1386 4 6 | 349,484 
ite wars 1761 2 st | 379,991 
Girgenti ‘ 1375 3 45 | 245,974 
Noto Oe : 1482 5 41 | 237,814 
Trapani. 1358 3 2 | 182,809 
Caltanisella | 1190 FY 31 180,791 

Tot =. . | 10,538 | a2 | 407 | 2,091,580 


governor, com 
has ita own Intendente, or civil 3 
or subprefect ; and each commune its Sindaco, or 


as in continental dominions. [Narigs, vol. iii. col. 907.) 
judicial the provinces are divided into judicatures, each 
having a j of instance for criminal and police matters. In 
head town of each province is a collegiate court for civil suits. 
There is a ‘Gran Corte Civile,’ or High Court of Appeal, in each of 
the three cities, Palermo, Messina, and Catania, and asupreme 
court of at Palermo. For scientific instruction there are three 
iversi Palermo, Messina, and Catania; and 21 colleges in the 


uni 

various provincial towns. There is an institute for female education 
Palermo; naval schools at Palermo, Termini, Cefalt:, and Messina ; 
veterinary achool at Palermo, and an academy of the fine arts in the 


Elementary instruction is much neglected ; some elementary schools 
few in the rural communes. The great 


is the Roman Catholic. The eccle- 
three archbishops—Palermo, Mon- 


Teale, Messina; 11 bishops—S Mazzara, Cefali, Patti, 
Miele, Plume Getsn Ghewa, Oo me, Catania, and Lipari; 
abbacies, and about 30,000 
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turbed cee Favignana, the ancient A2gusa, al 


remained untouched. ‘There are colonies of Greek or Epirote origin, 
which have retained the Eastern ritual, but acknowledge the Pope as 
their spiritual head, being of what is called United Greeks, who are 
Catholics in faith, but use the Greek ritual. The head of the Greek 
clergy resides in Messina, and is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
archbishop of Messina, 

The governor-general represents the king’s person, and is often a 
member of the royal family. He has under him a secretary of state; 
but all important matters are referred to a section of the council of 
state sitting at Naples, which section is specially concerned with the 
affairs of Sicily. 

Sicily is not burthened with the conscription. Recruits for the 
army are obtained by voluntary enlistment. The permanent force 
kept in the island consists in ordinary times of 6000 men, The 
principal garrisons are those of Palermo, Messina, Syracuse, Trapani, 
Agosta, and Melazzo. There was formerly a rural police, called 
‘armigeri,’ charged with the care of keeping the roads clear from 
outlaws; but it has been superseded by gendarmes. The present 
king, Ferdinand IL, opened several carriage-roads throughout the 
island. During a visit to the island previous to 1840, he abolished 
every remnant of feudality, setting the example himself by renouncing 
several feudal duties and fees. He also ordered the demesne lands 
to be distributed among the poor rural population. 

The manufactories of Sicily are unimportant. Cotton-cloth is 
manufactured at Messina, Catania, Palermo, and Caltagirone; silks at 
Palermo, Catania, and Nicolosi; leather at Messina; gloves, soap, 
artificial flowers, and paper, at Palermo; coral from the coast of 
Africa is wrought at Trapani. Sicilian vessels, mostly coasters, amount 
to about 1400, besides fishing-boats. The foreign trade of Sicily is 
carried on chiefly in Genoese, Austrian, French, and Spanish ships. 

The principal towns of Sicily are :—Patermo, Mzsstna, Catania, 
Syracuse, Acosta, Trapanr, and Gircentt. Among the inferior 
towns, the following deserve notice:—Melazzo, Patti, Taormina, 
Castro Reale, and Randazzo, noticed under Messina; Termini, Cefald, 
Corleone, Monreale, and Carini, noticed under PaLerMo; Caltagirone, 
Nicosia, Aci Reale, Paternd, Aderno, and San Filippo d’Argyro, noticed 
under Caranta; Sciacca, Castronovo, Bivona, and Aragona, noticed 
under Grrozntr; and MarsaLa, ALcaMo, and ALicat, noticed under 
their respective heads. 

The other towns which deserve notice are :—Castelvetrano, near the 
site of the ancient Entella, in the west part of the island, with about 
12,000 inhabitants, in a romantic situation on a hill in the province of 
Trapani: the ruins of the ancient Selinus are a few miles south of 
Castelvetrano, near the sea-coast. Mazzara, capital formerly of the 
Val di Mazzara, is situated in 37° 40’ N. lat., 12° 34’ 53" E. long., on 
the coast at the mouth of the Salemi, about 10 miles S.E. from 
Marsala, and the same distance west of Castelvetrano, and has 10,000 
inhabitants. Caltanisetta, a town with above 20,000 inhabitants, a 
cathedral, and numerous churches and convents, is situated in the 
interior of the island, a few miles west of the Salso. Caltabellotta, on 
a hill north of Sciacca, near the south-west coast, has about 7000 
inhabitants. Castrogiovanni, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, near the 
site of the ancient Enna, stands on a lofty hill of very difficult access, 
near the centre of the island, 36 miles W. from Catania and N.E. 
from Girgento. Terranova, on the site of the ancient Gela, on the 
south coast of the island, on the river Terranova, has about 9000 
inhabitants, who carry on a considerable trade by sea. Modica, in 
the south of the island, 28 miles S.W. from Syracuse, is situated in 
one of the finest and most fertile districts in all Sicily ; it has numerous 
churches and convents, and about 24,000 inhabitants. The finest 
cattle in Sicily, the finest wool, and the best cheese and butter, are 
produced on the territory of the city of Modica. East of Modica, on 
a hill near the coast, is Noto, the capital of the province of Noto, with 
a college, a rich collection of Greek, Roman, and Moorish coins, a 
museum of antiquities, an hospital, and about 18,000 inhabitants, who 
trade in corn, wine, and oil. Piazza, an episcopal town in the interior, 
18 miles N. from Terranova, with 18,000 inhabitants, is situated on a 
hill halfway between Castrogiovanni and Caltagirone. Castellammare, 
on the guil of that name on the north-western coast, between Palermo 
and Trapani, has a strong castle and large granaries: it is noticed 
under CasTELLAMMARE. Salemi, a fortified town, situated on a hill in 
the west part of the island, 16 miles S. from Castellammare, is built on 
the site of the ancient Halicye, and has about 12,000 inhabitants. 
Both names of this town are derived from the salt springs near it. 
Lentini, the ancient Leontini, has 6000 inhabitants and some good 
buildings; but the air is considered pabeskby summer. Carlentini, 
a little south of the preceding, has 4000 inhabitauts. Geraci, in the 
mountains, north-west of Nicosia, has 4000 inhabitants, Besides 
these, there are many other towns of less note. Sicily has many 
towns containing above three thousand inhabitants, as the popula- 
tion live chiefly in towns, and not in cottages dispersed about the 
country. 

The small islands belonging to Sicily are—I. The group of the 
Lrrart Istanps. 

IL. The group of the Trapani Islands, anciently called gates, and 

opposite the promontories of Drepanum (Trapani) and Lily- 

at 16 miles from the main- 

land of Sicily, is 18 miles in circumference : it bas o~ anchorage- 
° 
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olive and other trees, and large , 
sepulchres and other traces of ancient colonisation. Ustica was for 
centuries deserted, owing to the island being exposed to the depreda- 
tions of the Barbary pirates, until the year 1759, when a fresh colony 
was sent to it, with a garrison, and several small forts were built: the 
population is now in a thriving condition. [PaLERMo.] 

IV. The island of Pant ia, the ancient Cossyra, is situated 
between the south-west coast of Sicily and the coast of Tunis, east of 
Cape Bon, from which it is about 44 miles distant. It is 60 miles 
from the nearest point of Sicily south of Mazzara. Pantellaria is 
about 36 miles in circumference ; it is of volcanic formation, and pro- 
duces the vine and the olive, cotton, pulse, fruits, and pasture, but 
little corn. The inhabitants, who number about 5000, are remarkably 
industrious, The island has several creeks with good anchorage- 

und. An herb called orseglia, which grows on the island, is used 
ea There is a warm soapy spring, which is used for bleaching 
and scouring linen, and other mineral springs. A copious spring in 
the middle of the island furnishes the inhabitants with drinkable 
water, There is a town, with several churches, and a castle with a 
garrison sent from Sicily. 

V. South of Pantellaria, towards the coast of Tripoli, are the two 
uninhabited islands of Linosa and Lampedosa. Linosa, which is the 
smaller, is destitute of water, but Lampedosa has a good spring and 
good anchorage-ground, and a soil capable of cultivation; it was 
once inhabited. Lampedosa gives the title of prince to a Sicilian 
family. The crown of Sicily used to receive feudal homage from the 
grand master of the order of Malta, that island, as well as Gozo, 

ving formerly been subject to the kings of Sicily. 

The best harbours on the coast of Sicily are those of Messina and 
Syracuse, which are perfectly safe. The ports of Palermo, Agosta, 
and Trapani are next in importance. But the southern coast is 
destitute of harbours; that of Girgenti is only fit for small craft, and 
therefore this coast is dreaded by Mediterranean sailors. 

The ancient Sicilian population was formed out of a mixture of 
various nations, Sicani, Siceli, and Greek colonists. There was also 
an admixture of Punic blood, and afterwards of Roman and Cam- 
panian. After the fall of the Western Empire, the Byzantine Greeks 
remained masters of the island, till the Saracens came, and the Arab 
and Moorish race remained in Sicily for more than two centuries. 
Then came the Normans, and after them the Aragonese or Spaniards, 
tbeod, rors a lasting footing in the country. From all these races the 

Sicilians are derived, but it may be presumed that the indi- 
genous Sicilian and the Greek and Punic blood are the three pre- 
ponderating elements. Accordingly there is considerable difference 
of complexion and a) ce among the inhabitants. The Sicilians 
are generally dark, and yet we sometimes see complexions as fair as 
in the north of Italy. Unless bent down by poverty or disease, the 
Sicilian exhibits a but muscular and erect form, lively dark eyes, 
great elasticity of limb, and quickness of motion. He is shrewd, 
quick-sighted, and very imitative. Although the climate and the 
state of society incline him to indolence, he is more easily roused 
into activity than the Neapolitan, and is more capable of perseverance. 
The Sicilian women are handsome, and amorous; and their counte- 
nances often exhibit 2 strong admixture of Greek features. The 
Sicilian oral is a dialect of the Italian, and as such is noticed 
under the head Iraty. The modern Sicilian dialect can boast of Meli, 
a lyric poet a if not superior to his countryman Theocritus. 

History—The legends of the Greeks speak of the A asp Cyclops, 
and Lestrygonians, who inhabited Sicily previous to the epoch of the 
Trojan war. The Sicani are next mentioned, who are said by some 

lave been Iberians, (Thucyd., vi, 2.) Other writers consider the 


Agri Set 
cusans colonised Camarina. <A colony of Megarians settled at Hy 
and afterwards built Selinus, B.c. 651. Colonies from Zancle fi 
Myle and Himera. The interior of the country remained in pos- 
session of the Siculi, under their respective princes. Hippocrates, 
tyrant of Gela, about 3.0. 495 defeated the Siculi, took Naxos and 
Leontini, and obliged the Syracusans to give up Camarina. = 
joined Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, they surprised Zancle, and 
the plunder between them. Anaxilas then invited a party of Mes- 
senians to colonise Zancle. The tyrant Phalaris, B.0. 565-550, extended 
and. consolidated the power of Agrigentum. About 60 years later 
Theron was tyrant of Agrigentum. He raised most of the splendid 
buildings of Agrigentum, and he conquered Himera, thus i 
the dominion of Agrigentum to the northern coast of the island. 
Theron and his son-in-law, Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, together defeated 
the first invasion of the Carthaginians, B.c. 480. ; 

Between B.c. 452 and 440, Sicily was distracted by an internal war 
between the Siculi, led by their king or chief Deucetius, and the 
states of Agrigentum and Syracuse. It terminated with the destruction 
of Trinacria, a stronghold of the Siculi, which is supposed to have 
been near Palica, east of Caltagirone, and on the western border of 
the great plain of Catania. The Syracusans next attacked Leontini. 
This was a war of races: the Doric cities rigs part with Syracuse, 
and the Chalcidic cities with the Leontini. The latter, being the 
weakest, applied to the Athenians for assistance. The first Athenian 
expedition to Sicily took place B.c. 427, but it led to no decisive 
result. A new quarrel between Egesta and Selinus led to the second 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, B.c. 415, which terminated fatally for 
the Athenians. [Syracusz.] The being left at the merey 
of their enemies of Selinus, applied to , and this led to the 
second invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians (8.0. 409), who, under 
the command of Hannibal, son of Giscon, took and plundered Selinus, 
which never afterwards recovered. The Siculi of the interior having — 
joined the Carthaginians, their united forces took and destroyed 
Himera 240 years after its foundation. The Carthaginians next 
attacked the powerful city of Agrigentum, and after a long siege took 
and destroyed it in B,c. 406. [AGricENTUM.] 

The Carthaginians now settled in Sicily, where they remained for 
about a century and a half, till the first Punic war. Syracuse was 
the only city that effectually opposed Carthage and prevented its 
dominion extending over the whole island. After a succession of 
wars between Carthage and Syracuse, a treaty was concluded about 
B.c, 840, by which the Carthaginians retained possession of the western 
part of the island, the river Halycus (now the Platani), which enters 
the sea on the western side of Cape Bianco, 18 miles W. from Girgenti, 
forming the boundary of their dominions on that side, but they 
retained the city of Heraclea Minoa, on the left of the river at its 
mouth, Lilybwum in the south, Eryx in the west (on Mount Eryx, 
6 miles from Drepanum), and Panormus in the north, were the 
principal settlements of the Carthaginians, and they flourished by 
commerce, The other towns formed a league, of which Syracuse was 
the head. Timoleon invited fresh Greek colonies to repeople Agri- 
gentum, Agyra, Gela, and other places which had been devastated 
during the war. 

The Carthaginians availed themselves of the dissensions between 
Syracuse and igentum to interfere as mediators, when, in reward 
for their mediation, they secured an extension of territory to the 
river Himera. A war broke out between Syracuse and Carthage 
about 8.0, 310, the particulars of which are related under CARTHAGE, 
vol. ii., col. 363, Pyrrhus, son-in-law of Agathocles, came and drove 
the © inians out of the island, with the exception of Lilyboum, 
which he could not take, and he suddenly abandoned Sicily to its own 
dissensions and the mercy of the Carthaginians. 

Syracuse, in this emergency, elected Hiero for its commander, who 
began by attacking the Mamertines in Messana. The Mamertines 
called in the aid of the Carthaginians, who took ion of the 
citadel. The Mamertines however revolted against their new allies, 
and called in the Romans to assist them against both Hiero and the 
Carthaginians. This circumstance led to the first Punic war, at the 
end of which the Romans succeeded the Carthaginians in the pos- 
session of the west of Sicily—Hiero IL, king of Syracuse, peer 
possession of the eastern part as ally of Rome. ing the secon 
Punic war the Romans took Syracuse, and became masters of the 
whole island which they administered as a province under a praetor 
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565 
The o of one of its Verres reduced the island almost 
ee med his cpbberi beries stripped the towns of all their 
of art. 
During the wars of the Triumvirate, Sicily was for a time in 
of Sextus Pompeius, who was at last defeated and driven 
away by Octavian. After his assumption of supreme power, Augustus 
many towns of Sicily which had been devastated during the 
wars sent colonies to Tauromenium, Catana, Therma 
Centuripi, Panormus, Therm Selinuntie, Heraclea, 
the extent of this last city too large to 
filled again, he contented himself with colonising the island 
which has constituted ever since the modern town of 


yracuse. 
Christianity spread early into the island, and a persecution of the 
istians took under Nero. In the 3rd century of our wera we 


registered the names of bishops of Panormus. 

About a.p. 440 the Vandals, under Genseric, landed from Africa on 
the western coast of Sicily and took Lilybeum. Theodoric, the 
Gothic eo | of Italy, added Sicily to his continental dominions, In 
the year 534 Belisarius reconquered Sicily for the emperor Justinian ; 
and the island continued to be a dependence of the Eastern empire, 
and was administered by a governor styled ‘Patrician,’ who was sent 


from Constantino) 

About the year s.p. 826, one Euphemius, a Byzantine officer who 
commanded the imperial troops in Sicily, fell in love with a Sicilian 
maiden of noble birth,{who was a nun, and took her by force from her 
convent. Complaints having been laid before the emperor, Euphemius 
= outlawed. pare are and defeated = — br gr 

not en to withstand the imperial forces, he 
sailed ete Asie od een the emir of Kairwan to effect the 
ne ie gearing In June 827 the first Saracen expedition 
in Sicily, took Agrigentum and Minoa, Messina in 831, and 
Panormus in 835. It was not till 878 that the Saracens took Syracuse 
rm. the Saracens of Sicily threw off their depend- 
on the emirs of Kairwan ; but it became subject to the fatimide 
Mebad in 910. In a oe e kalif ie 
appointed emir as permanent i wernor of Sicily, 
resdence at Panormus. Under the role of the emira 

j & more orderly government and comparative tran- 
the wy — sla meng “excep was taken 
Saracens in 962. In 964 Nicephorus Phocas sent a strong 
armament to recover Sicily. A battle took near Rometta, in 
Saracens igs yoo the Byzantine army, with the loss 
After this Sicily was governed by a succession of 
dependent on the fatimide kalifs. In 1035 a revolt 
the Sicilian Saracens against the emir El Achal, who 
brother El Hassan was driven away. In every 
leading Saracens assumed the local power, and thus Sicily 
prey avarchy, which favoured the invasion by the 


the bulk, nor more than about one- 
Christians enjoyed the free exercise of 
like other conquered subjects in 
they had no political rights, and were 
race, 
of anti 

ou 


the numerous remains of antiquity existing in Sicily the most 
portant are noticed under Syaacuse and AcricgntuM. Taormina 
theatre in tolerable preservation. Other remains of 
Lentini, a emia, igs 
or Egesta, near Trapani. antiquities o: 
eA have been described by Swinburne. 


they aided in recov 
Saracens in 1037. But the weakness and ees 
management of the Byzantine rulers threw the island once more into 
the hands of the Saracens. About 1060 Pope Nicholas IL granted 
the investiture of Sicily to Robert Guiscard, duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, who commenced the conquest of the island in the following 
ear by taking Messina. In 1070, aided by his brother Roger, he took 
which he made his capital. At his death Robert left Sicily, 
to his brother Count Roger, who 
garrison in Sicily out of Noto, and assumed 
title of Great Count of Sicily. Roger introduced the feudal sys- 
towns which he had taken by force from the 
was considered crown domains, the 
which remained undisturbed under the name of 
ici.’ He instituted the Sicilian parliament, 

or assembly of the great fe 
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feudatories, both ecclesiastical and lay, who 
met when convoked by the prince. In 1091 he sailed to Malta, and 
the Gait, or Saracen governor, to pay tribute to the count of 


¢ Roger of Sicily died in 1101, and was succeeded by his son 
who, in reward for aiding bis cousin Duke William of Apulia 
his refractory vassals, obtained the city of Palermo, and thus 
became monarch of all Sicily. On the death oo par in 1127 
_ Without iesue, Count Roger of Sicily succeeded after much opposition 
_ in establishing his authority over all Apulia, Calabria, and Salerno. 
In the year 1130 Count Roger assembled a parliament at Salerno, 


which decided that he should assume the title of King of Sicily. This 
resolution was unanimously confirmed by the Sicilian parliament 
which he soon after convoked at Palermo ; and on Christmas-Day of 
that year Roger was solemnly crowned in the cathedral of Palermo by 
the four archbishops of Palermo, Salerno, Capua, and Benevento. He 
assumed the title of ‘Rex Sicilix, Ducatus Apulia, Principatus 
Capuz.’ Pope Innocent IL, who refused to acknowledge Roger’s new 
dignity, marched with troops into Campania, but was surprised and 
taken prisoner in 1139 by Roger, who treated him with great respect, 
and on the 25th of July a treaty was concluded between them, by 
which the Pope granted to Roger the investiture of the kingdom of 
Sicily, the king swearing allegiance to the see of Rome, and promising 
the payment of an annual tribute. About the same time, on the 
death of the duke Sergius, the Neapolitans chose Roger's eldest son 
for their duke, retaining their municipal laws and liberties. In 1140 
King Roger seized that part of Abruzzo which lies between the 
Pescara and the Tronto, and thus the Sicilian kingdom attained its 
compact form and the boundaries which it has retained to this day. 
In this reign the silver coin called a ducat was first coined, and the 
manufacture of silk was introduced into Sicily. 

Roger died in 1154, at the age of 59. He was the third great man 
of his family. Robert Guiscard and Count Roger laid the foundations 
of the monarchy by their conquests, and ao en consolidated the 
whole into a regular form, made a body of laws, and established an 
orderly system of administration. F 

The Norman dynasty ruled over Sicily till 1194, when it came with 
the rest of the kingdom under the Suabian dynasty, in the person: of 
Frederick IL, son of the emperor Henry VI. and Constance the 
posthumous daughter of King Roger. Frederick was the founder of 
the third estate, or Commons, in the island of Sicily, having called to 
sit in the Sicilian parliament two hommes, or wise men, for 
every demesne town. He also established a municipal body in every 
commune, and introduced many other wise reforms into his states. 
Frederick IT. died in 1250. Conrad succeeded him, but died in 1254, 
leaving his only son Conradin two years of age. Manfred a natural 
son of Frederick, assumed the regency of the kingdom of Sicily. 
Manfred was crowned king at Palermo in 1258, with the assent of the 
Parliament on the rumour of the death of Conradin. At the battle 
of Benevento, fought in 1266, Manfred was defeated and killed by 
Charles of Anjou, who was acknowledged king of Sicily, Apulia, 
Calabria, &c. The young Conradin led an expedition in 1267 to 
recover his paternal kingdom; but he was defeated by Charles of 
Anjou at Tagliacozzo, and publicly beheaded at Naples in 1269. 

The terrible massacre of the French in Sicily, known in history as the 
Sicilian ves put an end to the French or Anjevine rule in Sicily in 
1282. The Sicilians called to the throne Pedro, king of Aragon, who had 
married Constance, daughter of Manfred. Charles of Anjou retained 
the continental territories, and fixed his residence at Naples. Both 
styled themselves King of Sicily, and the e n gradually to 
prevail at Naples of calling the island ‘Sicily ultra pharum,’ and the 
continental territories ‘Sicily citra pharum.’ . 

The island had a succession of mese kings from this time till 
1416, when Alfonso, son of Ferdinand (of Aragon), having succeeded 
his father as king of Aragon and Sicily, appointed a viceroy to govern 
Sicily. This was the beginning of the Spanish viceregal government 
in Sicily, which lasted, with a few short intervals, for above three 
centuries (till 1734), to the great disappointment and disadvantage of 
the Sicilians. 

By the peace of Utrecht, Charles V. resigned his claims to Spain, 
but retained Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, and by the express inter- 
vention of England, Sicily was given to Victor Amadeus of Savoy, 
with the title of king. Victor Amadeus made his i into Palermo 
in 1714, and assembled the Sicilian parliament. The census of the 
island of Sicily, taken at this time, gave a return of 1,153,000 
inhabitants, of which Palermo reckoned 120,000. An expedition sent 
by Cardinal Alberoni in 1718 took Sicily from Victor Amadeus, but 
England and Austria obliged the Spaniards to evacuate the island, 
and by a new ment Sardinia was given to Victor Amadeus and 
Sicily to the emperor Charles. Thus Sicily and Naples were again 
united under a foreign crown. 

In 1734 a new war having broken out in Europe on the occasion of 
the disputed succession of Poland, Spain undertook to reconquer 
both Naples and Sicily. The Infante Don Carlos (Carlo Borbone), 
son of Philip V., marched with a well-appointed army and took 
Naples from the Austrians. He then proceeded to Sicily, which he 
also conquered after some resistance. At the same time Philip V. 
made a solemn renunciation of Naples and Sicily in favour of his son 
ba Carlos (who assumed the title of King of the Two Sicilies) and 


Carlo Borbone, under whom the country enjoyed peace, and a 
degree of prosperity to which it had been a for centuries, 
having by the death of his brother Ferdinand VI. of Spain succeeded 
to the crown of that monarchy, resigned his kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies to his son Ferdinand, then eight years Tey eared a council 
of regency during his minority. The first part of the reign of Ferdi- 
nand, till the epoch of the French revolution, was spent in forwarding 
the system nes by his father. He married in 1768 Maria Carolina of 
Austria, daughter of Maria Theresa and sister of Marie Antionette. 


Ferdinand and his court escaped to Sicily. In the following June 


the of Ferdinand, joined to a large Calabrian militia, led by 
cardinal Ruff, retook the capital and the whole om, and Ferdi- 
nand returned to Naples. In 1805 he entered y into a coalition 


against Napoleon, who after the victory of Austerlitz sent Marshal 
Massena against Naples, and for the second time Ferdinand took 
refuge in Sicily, where he remained with his court till 1815. 
In 1812, a new representative constitution upon a liberal scale was 
laimed in Sicily. The parliament of 1814 was opened by the 
in person, but after its lution he never called another. In 
the following year, after the defeat of Murat by the Austrians, king 
Ferdinand was restored to the throne of Naples. He assumed the 
title of Ferdinand I., King of the United Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and the legislation and administration of both divisions of 
the kingdom were reduced to a uniform system. Thus the Sicilian 
constitution was virtually abolished. 

In 1818, a new concordat for the Two Sicilies was agreed upon by 
the Pope. But a revolt broke out in 1820, in consequence of which 
the ish constitution of 1812 was proclaimed, and a united parlia- 
ment convoked for Naples and Sicily. Sicily however, ever jealous of 
its nationality, dem da separate parliament, anda repeal of the 
union effected by the king. The Parliament at Naples refused to 
listen to this demand, and an insurrection broke out at Palermo, 
which was put down with much bloodshed. In 1821 an Austrian 
army marched upon Naples, the constitution was abolished, and the 
king restored to absolute power. Ferdinand died in 1825, and was 
succeeded by his son Francis, who died in 1830. The present king, 
Ferdinand JI., ascended the throne on the death of his father. He 
commenced his reign well, introducing many reforms in the finances, 
the tariff, and the personnel of the administration. An attempt, made 
by the Sicilians in 1831-2 to break off the union with Naples, was 
quickly suppressed. In January 1837, the cholera broke out with 
great violence ; a fancy seized the people that the poor were poisoned by 
the physicians at the command of the government; the wealthy took 
to flight, and a panic seized the population including even the military. 
In six weeks there were not less than 26,000 deaths in the city of 
Palermo alone. Pernicious regulations made for the isolation of 
infected districts, led to a dearth of provisions and many tumults. 
At last the Palermitans, roused by political malcontents, disarmed the 

, deposed the viceroy from his government, and broke off all 
connection with Naples; the es were plundered, and many 
physicians, their wives, and children thrown into the sea. Similar 
scenes took place in Catania (where there were 10,000 deaths), in 
Syracuse, and other places. To put an end to this state of anarchy, 
3000 Swiss troops, under the command of General Sonnenberg and 
Del Caretto, chief of police, landed in the island and were received 
without opposition into the disaffected towns, where, while the pesti- 
lence was mowing down the people, the ringleaders of the insur- 
rection were executed under sentence of courts martial. By a 
decree dated October 31, 1837, the separate administration of the 
island was abolished, the ministerial council for Sicilian affairs in 
Naples was suppressed, the island declared a Neapolitan province, 
wal public offices in both parts of the kingdom ordered to be 
filled up without regard to the nationality of the candidates. In 
March 1838, the king visited the island, dissolved the courts martial, 
and granted an amnesty which excepted only the ringleaders -in the 
late commotions. 

The arbitrary interference of the king in his endeavour to check 
the sulphur trade of Sicily, led to new complications and humiliations. 
England and France were the principal customers for the sulphur of 
the island ; but in 1838 a French company obtained a monopoly of 
the trade, on condition that the yearly consumption should be reduced 
from 900,000 to 600,000 cantars (150lbs. or 160 lbs. each). The 
English government protested against this contract, as opposed to the 
interest of British subjects, and as the protest was disregarded an 
English fleet blockaded the coast and seized many Neapolitan vessels. 
In uence of these vigorous measures the sulphur contract was 
cancelled, and the trade resumed its usual course. 

Few events of importance occurred in Sicily for several years after 
this. There was but little ptom of discontent notwithstanding 
the loss of all its privileges. But the inspiriting reforms that followed 
the election of Pius IX. in Central Italy, seemed to rouse the spirit of 
liberty in the hearts of the Sicilians, and in January 1848 the island 
broke out into a blaze of insurrection, “Messina led the way (Jan. 6), 
Palermo raised the insurrectionary standard on the 12th, and on. the 
15th had established a native f gaccons: government, with Ruggero 
Settimo as one of its chiefs. ae iy fleet, under the Count of Aquila, 
the king’s brother, bombarded the town, which was prepared for 
defence, The bombardment and several attempts at negotiation 
— failed, the king granted a constitution with two chambers 
and the usual guarantees on tho 10th of February. A parliament met 
in Palermo in April, which decreed (April 15) the deposition of the 
king and the Bourbon dynasty. The king occupied with revolutionary 
troubles at home could do nothing but protest, and the Sicilians con- 
tinued to frame their constitution, which, monarchical in form, was 
adopted + Mey? parliament on the 10th of the following July, and on 
the next day, the Duke of Genoa, second son of Carlo Alberto, was 


“A Freneb mug betes invaded the kingdom of Naples in 1798, 


SIDON. 


invited to occupy the throne. Still the king's necessities in his’ 
continental dominions allowed him merely to protest. 
At last, General Filangieri (Prince de Satriano) was 
Sicily, and commenced the reconquest of the island by the 
Messina (September 7, 1848) after an obstinate resistance 
The zealous but somewhat indiscreet interference of the British and 
French representatives at the court of Naples, and the approach of a 
British and a French fleet, checked the progress of the king's ar; 
and raised high the hopes of the islanders, who had time to put 


their towns into a state of defence. After long negotiations 
granted an ultimatum, offering every guarantee for pert 


liberty that any sensible people co’ desire. This decree, 
Feb. 28th, 1849, granted te aay, among other pi a general 
ailing the residence of the king; a 


amnesty; a resident bine Fa 
separate Sicilian ministry; the responsibility of ministers, who must 
be native Sicilians; a separate budget; a parliament consisting of 
two chambers—peers and deputies; and a resident minister for 
Sicily at the court of Naples. On the 9th of March following the 
Sicilian parliament having considered this ultimatum, refused to 


accept it, ordered a levée-en-masse, and were left to t out their 
battle single-handed. The struggle did not last long, Prince of 


Satriano took the lines of Taormina (April 2), Catania (April 6); 
to announce a surrender at discretion on the 23rd of — 
it on the 


situated on the south coast of the Corinthian 4 
eastern extremity of the gulf. In the time of Strabo (p. 382, — 
the river Nemea was the boundary on the east between Corinthia 

Sicyonia. On the west it was bounded by the territory of Pallene 


(Herod., i. 145), and on the south by the territory of Phlius, Sicyonia 
consisted of a plain country along the coast and a, higher tract extend- 
ing a few miles inland. ined ; 


2 se aos bone 
fell short of 100 square miles. The Asopus, a small stream, gaye 
name to a district called Asopia, In proceeding along the coast 

the harbour of Sicyon westward, the small streams i 

Sythas were crossed, The Sythas was the boundary between Si 
yonia and Pellene. In going from Corinthia to Sicyonia the Nemea 


3° 15’ W. long., distant 14 miles E.S.E. from Exeter, and 156 miles 

S.W. by W. from London. The population of the town in 1851 -was 

ie The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
xeter, 

Sidmouth was a borough and market-town, governed by a port- 
reeve, as early as the 13th century. It was anciently one of the prin- 
cipal fishing-towns of Devonshire, but the fishery has declined. The 
town has recently risen into some importance as a watering-place. 
The hills on each side of the valley of the Sid rise to a considerable 


elevation, and form, towards the sea, bold and lofty cliffs, The — 
narrowness of the valley does not admit of the town a 
considerable front to the sea; but the villas and detached 

extend for some distance inland on both sides of the stream. A sea~ 


enlarged 

back. ‘There are a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan 
Baptists, and Independents; and National and Infant schools. n 

IDON, or ZIDON, the most ancient, and for a long time the chief 

city of Pua@nicr, and probably the mother city of Tyre, which is — 

called in the Bible “the daughter of Sidon.” It stood on the coast 

of the Mediterranean, in a plain about a mile broad, about 80 miles 


SIDOUT. 


SIENA, 570 


. by E. from Tyre, 20 miles 8. from Berytus (Beyrout), and 66 miles 
a good harbour, and at a very early 
maritime and commercial city. As early as 
the time of Joshua (B.c. 1444) it is called ‘Great Zidon.’ The Sidon- 
have been the first manufacturers of glass (Plin., 
in arts and manufactures is frequently referred 
by later writers. They are often mentioned 
skilful builders. They were worshippers of the god- 
whose head is commonly found upon their coins. 
At the division of Canaan among the Israelites, Sidon, with the 
adjacent country, fell to the tribe of Asher, who were never able to 
it. The importance of Sidon was gradually eclipsed by that 
of ‘tyre, which then became the chief city of Phanicia. When 
Shalmanezer invaded Syria, Sidon separated itself from Tyre, and sur- 
rendered tohim. The Sidonians furnished the best ships in the fleet 
which Xerxes collected for the invasion of Greece. (Herod., vii. 96 ; 


gis 


) 


the ancient city, of which some traces are said to exist two miles inland. 
In a bill near the town are innumerable se} cells, the walls of 
which in many instances are covered with ician inscriptions, In 
the mountains, 8 miles east of Saida, is Djoun, long the residence of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, who died here June 1839. Sidon suffered a 
by the allied fleets of England, Austria, and Turkey 


Pheonician coin of Sidon. 


SIDOUT. [Cupparar.]} 
SIEDLEC, 


the whole southern part of the d-duchy, corres- 
to the territory of the former republic of Siena, is bounded 
Arezzo, and 8. by 


by the river Fiora. 


The territory ces, Siena 
and Grosseto. The province of Siena comprehends the highlands, or 
parts of the country; that of Grosseto com- 
the western and southern lowlands, or the extensive maremma 
hically by the name of Maremma Sinese, to distinguish 
it from the faremma. The area and population of the two 
provinces are as follows :— 


Provinces. | Ares in Sq. Miles, | C Pop in 1852. 
Meme! S's 1459 38 186,263 
Grometo 8s. 1714 20 77,891 

Total ° 3173 58 264,154 


The province of Siena lies in the upper basin of the Ombrone, and 
affluents the Arbia, the Mersa, and the Orcia. The Ombrone, called 
mbro Major by the Romans, to distinguish it from the Umbro Minor 
river of Tuscany next to the Arno: it rises 
source near Ceta Mura, or Civita Mura, in the Monti 
ridge which divides the valley of the Om- 
and flows southward by Berar- 
the western base of Monte San Savino, 
of the Chiana; it then passes by the 
Buonconvento, below which it receives the Arbia from the 
ich passes near the city of Siena. The Ombrone then inclines 
west, flowing along the western base of the hills of Mon- 
receives the Mersa from the north-west, a tortuous stream 
& course i It then flows directly south, 
on 
the west that divides the waters of the 
Bruna, which flows into the Lake of 


ny orwell Issuing from the narrow gorge beyond Monte Antico, 
the receives from the eastward the Orcia, a mountain torrent 
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which drains the northern side of the volcanic group of Radicofani 
and Montamiata, and also the hilly region of tepulciano. The 
has a course of about thirty miles. Passing by Paganico, the 


_ Ombrone forms a bend to the south-east, and passing through a low 
fidge it enters the wide plain of the Maremma, through which it 


flows in a south-west direction, passing near Grosseto and the Lake 
of Castiglione, into which part of its water is conducted by a canal, 
in order to fill up by its alluvium that pestilential swamp; the main 
body of the river enters the sea at Torre della Trappola, after a course 
of about eighty miles. d 

The province of Siena consists of highlands and valleys, being 
crossed by various ranges of hills, composed mostly of marls covered 
by yellow-sand, and abounding with organic remains, [APENNINES.] 
Few summits exceed 1000 feet, except the Montagna di Cetona, or 
Monte Pisi, on the borders of the Val di Chiana, which is above 2500 
feet high ; the voleanic cone of Radicofani, which is above 3000 feet; 
and the partly volcanic group of Montamiata, or Monte Santa Fiora, 
which rises to about 5000 feet above the sea. The chief products are 
corn, wine, silk, fruit, and oil. Excellent marble is quarried near 
Siena. The province is crossed by the railway that unites Siena with 
the Florence, Pisa, and Leghorn line at Empoli. 

The following are the principal towns :—Siena, which is noticed in 
a separate article. Montalcino, 2 walled town and bishop’s see, 
situated on a lofty hill 20 miles south-east of Siena: it has a cathedral, 
a clerical seminary, several other churches and convents; manufac- 
tures of coarse linen, hats, pottery, and leather; and about 3800 
inhabitants. Colle, on the slope of a hill near the sources of the river 
Elsa, an affluent of the Arno, 12 miles north-west of Siena, is a 
bishop’s see; it has a fine cathedral, several other churches, a large 
hospital, a clerical seminary, a conservatory for the education of young 
girls, paper-mills, manufactories of woollens and hats, of glass, pottery, 
and leather, and about 2500 inhabitants, 

The province of Grosseto consists chiefly of a vast tract of maremma 
along the coast of the Mediterranean from the valley of the Cornia on 
the borders of the province of Pisa, to the Lake of Burano and the 
river Fiora, being a length of about 70 miles, whilst its breadth from 
the sea-coast inland is from 15 to 20 miles. Besides the Ombrone, 
several rivers flow from the hills, which form a belt along the inland 
side of the Maremma, and crossing the plain run into the sea after a 
short course. These streams are, the Cornia, which after a course of 
24 miles enters the shore-lake of Piombino; the Pecora,a small river 
near Massa, which enters the shore-lake of Scarlino ; the Bruna, which 
enters the Lake of Castiglione; the Albegna, which, rising in the 
Monte Labro (a summit about 3600 feet high, forming part of the 
group of Montamiata) flows rapidly southward, past the ruins of the 
Etruscan city of Saturnia, and crossing the Maremma enters the sea 
north of Monte Argentaro. 

The Maremma is not a uniform level, for at several points the hills 
approach near to the sea, dividing the plain into several basins, distin- 

ed by the names of Maremma of Massa, Maremma of Grosseto, 
&c, Active measures were commenced for the drainage of a portion 
of the marshes of Grosseto, by the grand-ducal goverment in 1852. 
There is a succession of shore-lakes along the sea-coast, which by 
their mephitic exhalations in summer occasion malaria, The largest 
are the lagoon of Castiglione, and the Lake of Orbetello, which is 
salt, and occupies an area of about ten square miles. Between the 
Lake of Orbetello and the sea rises the rocky and lofty promontory of 
Monte Argentaro, a conspicuous object from, the sea, which appears to 
have been once an island. Monte Argentaro is of calcareous forma- 
tion; it occupies an area about 22 miles in circumference, and the 
summit is about 1700 feet high. It is joined to the mainland by two 
very narrow and low isthmuses which run between the Lake of 
Orbetello and the sea-coast, the northernmost of which is intersected 
by a narrow canal, uniting the lake and the sea. The sea at the base 
of Monte Argentaro is very deep, and forms two good harbours, Santo 
Stefano on the north and Port Ercole on the east. Port Ercole has a 
strong fort, and several towers defend the coast on the foot of the 
mount. The mountain is covered with forests which abound in 
game: it has copious springs and excellent pastures, and the air is 
erfectly healthy. Near Port Ercole are the ruins of the ancient 
trurian and Roman town of Cosa. The ruins are called Ansedonia, 
for what reason is unknown, The walls constructed with nicely-fitted 
polygonal blocks of hard limestone still remain in tolerable preserva- 
tion, with a chain of towers, of which 14 still remain. The walls of 
Cosa inclose a qu le about a mile in circuit, forming the level 
summit of a hill about 600 feet above the sea. At the foot of the 
hill was a station Subcosa, or Succosa, on the Aurelian way. Port 
Ercole, which still retains its ancient name (Portus Herculis), was the 
port of Cosa, It is situated opposite Cosa, under the shoulder of 
Monte Argentaro, 

The air of the Maremma is very unwholesome, and the towns 
situated in it, with the exception of Orbetello, are thinly inhabited, 
and subject to the malaria fever. The principal branch of industry is 
the rearing of cattle, which feed in the wide solitary plains, and the 
cutting of timber in the extensive forests, Corn is sown, but not to 
a great extent. The wine made in the Maremma is not in much 
esteem. Great hydraulic works undertaken since the accession of 
the present Grand Duke, have already produced a considerable improve- 
ment in the atmosphere of a portion of the Maremma. Several of 
the lagoons have been entirely drained, and become cultivable land ; 
the rivers have been embanked; a fine road has been opened along 
the length of the province, parallel to the line of the ancient Via 
Aurelia; handsome bridges haye been thrown across the rivers; 
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Artesian wells have been made to provide the inhabitants of Grosseto 
and other places with wholesome water: and the consequence is that 
the population is increasing as the malaria decreases, fresh ground is 
broken up, and cultivation and life spread along the once desolate 
wastes. The chief products of the province are corn, wine, timber, 
silk, and oil. : 

Grosseto, the head town, built in the middle ages from the ruins of 
the Etruscan town of Ruselle, which was a few miles distant, lies in 
the midst of a wide plain between the Ombrone, the lagoon of 

Castiglione, and the sea-coast, from which it is distant 6 miles, and 
about 45 miles S. from Siena, It is surrounded by walls and bastions, 
and contains about 2500 inhabitants. It has a bishop's see, and has 
a clerical seminary, and a civil and criminal tribunal for the province. 
Massa Maritima, a bishop's see and a town with some fine buildings, 
is situated on a hill a few miles from the sea-coast, north-east of 
Piombino: population, about 3000, At Follonica, on the sea-coast, 10 
miles &. from Massa, are extensive furnaces and iron-works, in which 
the iron from the mines of Elba is smelted. Piombino is a small 
fortified seaport-town, facing the island of Elba, from which it is 
divided by achannel about five miles wide. The principality of Piom- 
bino, which formerly included the isle of Elba, belonged to Prince 
Bacciocchi, brother-in-law of Napoleon I., from 1805 till 1815. Piombino 
is about 40 miles S. from Leghorn, and has about 1500 inhabitants. 
Near it are some traces of the ancient Populonia. The neighbouring 
lagoon is in progress of being drained. Campiglia, a thriving town 
in the valley of the Cornia, 10 miles N. from Piombino, stands on 
a hill, and bas a handsome church built in the 12th century, an 
hospital, and a population of 2200. Orbetello is a considerable town, 
built on a promontory which projects into the salt lake of Orbetello. 
‘The walls of Orbetello are formed of large stones without cement, and 
the town is strongly fortified on the side of the isthmus which unites 
it with the mainland. The territory, which extended from the village 
of Talamone to the States of the Church and included also a portion of 
the island of Elba, belonged for centuries to Spain, and was ceded in 
the last century to the king of the Two Sicilies; but by the treaty of 
Vienna it was annexed to Tuscany, of which it naturally forms a part. 
The town of Orbetello has about 3000 inhabitants, and enjoys a healthy 
climate, though the surrounding country is affected by malaria. 
The lake abounds with fish. Pitigliano, an inland town in a fine 
situation in the valley of the Fiora at the foot of the lofty group of 
Montamiata, bas about 2000 inhabitants. The Fiora, which has its 
source in the mountain of the same name, runs southward, and 
after a course of about 30 miles in the Tuscan territory enters the 
States of the Church, and passes near Montalto, after which it enters 
the sea. 

The island of Giglio, the ancient Jyilium, which belongs to the pro- 
vince of Grosseto, is 11 miles W. by 8S. from Monte Argentaro: it has 
a harbour on its eastern coast, and a castle with a village on the hill 
above it. The surface is 6 miles long by 3 miles broad, and hilly; 
the rocks are of granitic formation, except in the western part, where 
they are calcareous. The inhabitants are very industrious, and culti- 
vate corn and the vine. They export annually 12,000 barrels of wine 
to the continent. A number of them are fishermen and sailors, 
Almost all the families are possessed of some landed property. A 
considerable part of the island is covered with timber trees. When 
Rome was taken by Alaric a number of the citizens took refuge in 
this island. 

The neighbouring island of Giannuti is about 5 miles in circuit: it 
is destitute of springs, and uninhabited. Some Roman remains have 
been found upon it, which show that the island was once inhabited. 
It is the ancient Dianiwm, which Pliny saya the Greeks called 
Artemisia, 

SIENA, a city in Tuscany, is situated on a hill surrounded by 
other hills, 24 miles S. from Florence, and 45 miles E.8.E. from Leg- 
horn, on the high road from Florence to Rome, and has about 20,000 
inhabitante. It is 34 miles by railway distant to the south-east 
from the Empoli junction on the Florence-Pisa railroad. Siena is an 
archbishop’s see ; it has a university, a town library of 50,000 volumes 
and several ancient and medieval manuscripts, a gymnasium, a 
clerical seminary, several elementary schools, an academy of the fine 
arts, a deaf and dumb institution, a large hospital, an orphan asylum, 
a workhouse for the destitute, a savings bank, and an asylum for poor 
children, The principal manufactures consist of silks and woollens. 

Siena abounds with fine churches. ‘The cathedral, one of the oldest 
in Italy, is rich in marbles, sculptures, and paintings. The exterior 
is cased with marble, black and white. The pavement is of white 
marble, on which numerous figures have been engraved or cut in, 
representing biblical subjects. In the annexed hall, called the Biblio- 
theea, are 10 frescoes by Pinturicchio, representing the principal 
events of the life of Pope Pius Il. (Alneas Sylvius Piccolomini of 
Siena). The splendid chapel of the Chigi family, constructed by 
—_ Alexander VIL, is rich in lapis-lazuli and green marble, bronzes, 
and statues. The baptistery, which is a separate church detached 
from the cathedral, as at Pisa and Florence, is an octagon, and 
entirely cased with marble inside and out, and adorned with sculp- 
tures by the earliest Tuscan artists. In the church of San Domenico 
is a good painting on wood of the Virgin and Child by Guido di 
Ghezzo of Siena, of the date 1221, long before the birth of Cimabue, 
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generally considered as the restorer of Italian it 
In the academy of fine arts of Siena there is a of 
St. Peter and St. John by Pierrolino of Siena, who : 
A.D. 1100, Siena abounds with productions of 
both of its own school and of the Florentine school. Among the 
numerous churches, those of San Martino, San Agostino, San Spirito, 
La Concezione, and others are rich in paintings by good masters, 
In the street Dell’ Oca is the house, now converted into an oratory, 
in which Saint Catherine of Siena was born in 1347. 

The Piazza del Campo is concave, in the form of a shell, and sur- 
rounded by arcades, and adorned with a fountain: it was once the 
forum of the republic of Siena, Eleven streets branch out of it. 
This piazza is immortalised by Dante in the 11th canto of his 
Purgatorio, The streets of Siena are generally narrow, crooked, 
and uneven. The general appearance is that of an old decayed city. 
In the 14th century, before the great plague of 1348, the population 
of Siena and its suburbs amounted to 180,000. The people of Siena 
are noted for the purity and melody of their speech, 

Among the palaces the most remarkable is the Palazzo del Publico, 
or town-house, a massive structure of the middle ages, which is 
adorned with frescoes of the 13th and 14th centuries, i Plooolownint 
events of the national history. The palaces Petrucci, Piccolo’ 
Saracini, Bandinelli, and Buonsignori contain some good 
The town-gate, called Porta Camollia, is remarkable for its 
tecture. Siena is well supplied with good water by aqueducts from 
the neighbouring hills, and is adorned with several handsome 
fountains. ; =, in 

Siena is mentioned among the Roman colonies by the name 
Sena Julia or Sena. (Plin., iii, 5.) It is mentioned as a bishop's 
see in the 6th century. A council was held at Siena in 1058, wherein 
Pope Nicholas II. was elected. In the struggle between Gregory VII. 
and Henry IV., Siena generally espoused the cause of the emperor, 
Florence that of the Pope; and the two republics were there- 
fore frequently at war. In 1258 Farinata degli Uberti, being 
exiled from Florence with other Ghibelines by the Guelph 4 
retired to Siena, where being joined by reinforcements from 
and Pisa, he marched with the militia of Siena to meet the Guelphs 
at Monte Aperto near the Arbia, and defeated them completely with 
the loss of 10,000 killed, and as many prisoners. The carroccio of 
Florence was dragged in triumph to Siena. After the establishment 
of Charles of Anjou at Naples, the Guelphs obtained for a time the 
preponderance at Siena, and the Ghibelines were banished. In the 
meantime Siena extended its dominion over the lowlands of the 
Maremma as far as the sea, but it never became a naval power like 
Pisa. For the last half of the 14th century the republic of Siena 
was torn by dissensions between the nobles, and a party led by the 
Salimbeni (themselves nobles), who wished to remodel the govern- 
ment. In 1384 the reformers were driven away to the number of 
4000; the whole of the nobles who had been previously exiled 
returned into the town. 

In 1432 the emperor Sigismund came to Siena, where he was 
received with great honour. In 1460 Pope Pius II. visited Siena, 
his native town, and strove, but with little success, to put an end to 
the civil discord which ever lurked in the bosom of that republic, In 
1482 a new tumult broke out; many persons were arrested, some 
thrown out of the windows of the town-house, others beheaded in 
various prisons, and the rest banished, fined, and excluded for ever 
from civil offices. The old party of the reformers was then 
and the government became more democratic, but not more orderly ; 
for factions continued to rage among the people. In 1487 the exiles 
entered the city by stratagem, and took possession of the state. A 
council of 720 citizens was then appointed from among various 
omic which appointed an executive council of 24 individuals for 

ve years, on the condition that the public offices should be no longer 
given by favour, but drawn for by lot. Pandolfo Petrucci, a citizen 
of an old family of Siena, an able unscrupulous man, rose to influ- 
ential eminence by his activity in conducting the business of the 
council. He made himself still more powerful in the subsequent 
general disturbances of Italy, and became in reality the dictator of 
Siena. Petrucci died in 1512, His sons, not having the capacity 
of their father, did not long retain power, and were obliged to 


emigrate, , 

After the fall of Florence in 1530, Siena retained for many years 
its republican government, under the protection of Charles V.; but 
civil dissensions continuing, the emperor sent a Spanish mn to 
enforce order, in 1547, and began building a castle to overawe the 
town, In 1552 the citizens, weary of Spanish interference, rose in 
arms anddrove the Spaniards away, and applied for assistance to 
Henry II. of France, who sent them a small garrison. They also 
made common cause with the Florentine exiles led by Pietro Strozzi, 
which gave to Duke Cosmo of Florence an opportunity of interfering 
in the affairs of Siena. His troops, united to those of the emperor, 
destroyed the towns and villages which remained faithful to Siena. 
It was then that the Maremma was reduced to a wilderness. At last, 
in April, 1555, Siena capitulated through famine. In 1557 it was 
given up by Spain to Duke Cosmo, who reunited it with the rest of 
Tuscany, of which it has ever since formed a part. 
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SIERRA LEONE is the name of a cape on the west coast of Africa, 
in 8° 30’ N. lat., of a river or wstuary which enters the ocean on the 
north side of the cape, and of a British colony established on a penin- 
sula of which the cape forms the north-western extremity. The 
name has been extended to a large district, called the coast of Sierra 
ee comprehends those parts of Western Africa 
which are by the rivers that fall into the Atlantic between 
Cape Verga, in 10° 12’ N, lat., and Sherboro Island, in 7° 30’ N. lat. 
It is bounded N. by the part of Senegambia subject to the king of 
Foota Jallon; E, by Sangara, a part of Sidan; S. by the Grain 
Coast ; ae by the Atlantic. Its area is estimated at 25,000 
square m 
Coast-line.—From Cape Verga the coast runs south-east to Alligator 
Point, and is low and flat, and covered with mangroves. It is divided 
into numerous islands by the several arms of the river Pongas and by 
the Dembia River, which reaches the sea a few miles N. from Alligator 
Point. That headland is the termination of the Soomba range, which 
rises in the interior to an elevation of 1705 feet. Beyond Alligator 
Point the Sangara River, of which the Dembia is a branch, opens into 
a , lined with a succession of shoals and reefs. The south 
¢ bay terminates in Tumbo Point, a long rocky flat. Here 
the land riees gradually into a mountainous tract, of which the highest 
yet measured is Mount Kakulimah, 2910 feet above the sea-level. 
from the shore at Tumbo Point, and 75 miles from 
the Isles de Loss, or Ihlas dos Idolos, a group of low 
reefa inclosing a safe and convenient anchorage. These 
we a considerable native population. They possess a valu- 
able fishery, and abound with the silk-cotton tree, and still more with 
the which a large quantity of oil and wine is pro- 
pal islands are Crawford Island, which 
settlement, Factory Island, and Tamara, or 
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Freetown. The southern shore is 
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the table-land of Foota Jallon, near 11° W. long, Imme- 
this boundary the country is still very little 
mountainous. From 9° W. long. a gently 
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above 
meadows, belted with strips of wood, and decorated with oe of 
foliage, are occasionally diversified by hills, or 
by deep ravines, and furrowed by numerous rivulets, sunk far 
the valleys is a rich vegetable mould 
requiring little labour, and very pro- 
become swamps during the 
ice and ground-nuts are the principal crops; maize, 
mandioe are extensively grown. Cattle and sheep are 
Horses are pp from Sangara, which lies farther 
country is ed on the west by a mountain range 
to south between 11° and 12° W. long. 
eral _— by rivers flowing westward 
Sa Wollé, near 11° W. long., 9° N. lat., is 
900 h, and Semba town stands on a mountain 1900 feet above 
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frequent clusters of palm-trees. The pine-apple is the prevailing 
Cattle and goate and other domestic animals are numerous, 
ete ota country and the sea lies the main part of the coast 
of Leone, a plain of about 100 miles in breadth, varied 
in some places by rocky tracta traversed by deep ravines, and in others 


by depressions, which are converted by the rains into extensive swam 
and in the dry season are covered with grass nine or ten feet high. The 
country is fertile, but only partially cultivated. White or Carolina 
rice grows in great perfection ; red rice, which keeps longer, is raised 
more extensively by the natives for their own consumption. Goats 
are common, but cattle and sheep are rare, and horses are not reared. 
Over all the interior, as well as in the colony, poultry is abundant, but 
of a diminutive kind. Guinea-fowls are plentiful, and much larger 
than those in England. Wild bees are very numerous. Fish abound 
on the coast and in all the rivers. The wild animals are the elephant, 
buffalo, various species of antelopes, monkeys, of which the chimpan- 
zee is the most remarkable, leopards, and wolves. 

The peninsula of Sierra Leone, which chiefly constitutes the terri- 
tory of the colony, is 25 miles long from north to south by 12 miles 
broad. It is bounded N. by the Sierra Leone River; E. by the Bunce 
River and the Calmont Creek ; S. by the Calmont Creek and Yawrey 
Bay; and W. by the Atlantic. Its area is'220 square miles. The 
interior of the peninsula is an elevated region of uneven surface, 
which rises from 400 to 1000 feet above the sea, and is overtopped by 
conical peaks, among which Sugar-Loaf and Leicester Mountains 
attain an elevation of between 2000 and 3000 feet. The whole region 
is covered with a good soil, which, on the arrival of the British 
colony, was entirely, and is still in part, clothed with large forest- 
trees, among which is the silk-cotton-tree, the trunks of which are 
made into canoes often large enough to contain 100 men. The indi- 
genous esculents are yams, plantains, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, 
okro, pumpkins, and spinach. The fruits of the soil are the cocoa- 
nut, the baobab, or monkey-bread, banana, orange, pine-apple, guava, 
pomegranate, lime, papaw, and African plum. Coffee, sugar, indigo, 
and cotton have been introduced by the British, and grow well. Some 
Euro fruits are cultivated on the higher parts, and the vine 
flourishes in the gardens of Freetown. Yams, mandioc, pumpkins, 
plantains, and Indian corn constitute the principal food of the 
inhabitants, 

Rivers.—Of the rivers of Sierra Leone the most northern is the 
Pongas, which reaches the sea, on both sides of 10° N. lat., by four 
arms. Several rivers fall into the sea between Cape Tumbo and the 
wstuary called the River of Sierra Leone. Some of these rivers, 
particularly the Mellikuri and Scarcies, are visited by vessels for cam- 
wood, teak-timber, and ground nuts. Of the great and little Scarcies, 
the former, called also Kaba and Mungo, runs more than 300 miles. 
The most important river is the Rokelle, which is navigable at certain 
seasons for a great part of its course. It rises in the mountains which 
separate Sierra Leone from Sidan, at an elevation of 1417 feet above 
the sea-level, and runs first south, and afterwards either west or south- 
west, until it approaches within 30 miles of the sea, when it spreads 
out ina wide wstuary, called the River of Sierra Leone, which is 7 
miles wide opposite Freetown, and constitutes the harbour of the 
colony. At the close of the dry season the Rokelle is navigable for 
boats only to Rokon, a distance of 50 miles from its estuary; but in 
all other seasons, to a much greater distance. The course of the 
Karamanka River, which falls into Yawrey Bay, is generally parallel 
to that of the Rokelle, and sometimes only 10 miles from it. 

Geology.—The geology of this region is little known. The Sierra 
Leone Mountains, the Banana Islands, and the Isles de Loss are 
supposed to be of volcanic origin. The main section of the interior 
is a vast alluvial plain, through which basaltic rocks in many places 
protrude. Iron is worked in the most hilly parts of the interior. The 
natives have much gold, but it is brought from the countries on the 
upper part of the Joliba. Salt is made along the low shores, 

Climate.—There are two seasons, the wet and the dry. The former 
lasts from May to November, and is always ushered in and terminated 
by tornadoes. Nothing can exceed the gloominess of the weather 
during this period. The hills are wrapped in impenetrable fogs, and 
the rain falls in such torrents as to prevent any one from leaving his 
house, At this period the diseases which prove so fatal to the coast 
have generally made their appearance, though they can scarcely be said 
to belong peculiarly to any season. The average quantity of rain which 
falls appears to be about 160 inches, of which one-half falls in July and 
August. The air is then loaded with vapours, the destructive effects 
of which are observed in many objects. The putrefaction of animal 
substances and the fermentation of vegetables take place with a 
rapidity that can hardly be conceived. The rains are often inter- 
rupted by several fine days in succession. 

ing at no great distance from the equator, a high degree of heat 
is experienced all the year round. It is even probable that the mean 
heat of this country exceeds that of the equator, being 81° and 82°. 
The greatest heat is experienced in the months preceding the rainy 
season, in which the mean temperature may be about 83°. Sierra 
Leone does not enjoy the advantages arising from the trade-winde, 
which in the West Indies operate so powerfully in reducing the 
temperature and rendering the climate more tolerable to Europeans. 
There is however a pretty regular succession of sea and land breezes. 
The sea-breeze usually sets in at ten o'clock, but sometimes two or 
three hours later, and blows from the west-north-west. It is always 
cool and pleasant, but varies greatly in strength. The land-breezes set 
in about nine o’clock in the evening, and are in general heated, and 
loaded with humid exhalations from the low and swampy grounds 
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y pass. Sierra Leone is noted for the unhealthiness 
of its climate, but there is great variation in this point in different 

In the interior the rains are much less t, and the heat 
is four or five d less. 

Tnhabitants,—Five different tribes inhabit the coast of Sierra Leone, 
allof whom belong to the negro race, but they have attained different 
degrees of civilisation. The country north of the river Kaba is 
occupied by the Mandingoes, whose chief town is Fouricaria. Be- 
tween this river and the Rokelle are the Timannees, near the sea, and 
the Limba farther inland. South of the Rokelle are the Kooranko, 
and the most eastern m is occupied by the Soolima. It is pro- 
bable that there are other tribes in those parts of the country which 
have not been visited by Europeans. The Mandingoes, who are 
beptthastdt body have made some | ete in civilisation; they are 
distinguished by their activity and restlessness, and are penetrating 
farther south, some of them having settled in the vicinity of the 
American colony of Liberia. The Timannees occupy a country extend- 
ing 90 miles from east to west, and 55 miles from north to south, 
Their country is divided into four nominal districts, governed by 
headmen, who always assume the title of ki They cultivate the 

und, though with less skill and industry than their neighbours, 
The Timannees are very docile; they soon accommodate themselves 
to European habits, and are in general much attached to their em- 
eat They have their fetishes and greegrees, and none of them 

xe embraced Christianity or Mohammedanism. Their towns are 
Kambia, Porto Logo, Macabele, and Ma Yosso. The country of the 
Limba is still little known. The Kooranko occupy a country extentd- 
ing east to the banks of the Joliba. In language and costume they 
closely resemble the Mandingoes, but they are by no means so hand- 
some or so intelligent. The language, except a few words which have 
suffered a little from corruption, is the same as that spoken by the 
Mandingoes, but their manners bear a stronger affinity to those of 
the Timannees, They dress however like the Mandingoes, with great 
decency, and the manufacture of cotton-cloth is general among them. 
The Kooranko country contains the towns of Seemeva, Kolakonka, and 
Kamato. The Soolima, who occupy the country between the Kooranko 
on the south and Foota Jallon on the north, are described as muscular 
and short in stature, averaging in height from 5 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 
S inches. The capital of the Soolima is Falaba, which consists of 
about 4000 huts, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. Other towns 
in the interior are Sangoora, Semba, Mousaiah, and Konkodoogore, 
which have altogether about 15,000 inhabitants. 

The population of the colony in 1851 was 44,501. It included 
individuals from as many as 100 African tribes, The number of Euro- 
peans was little more than 100. Of 5223 slaves brought to the colony 
in 1849 and 1850, as many as 3852 emigrated. The colony is 
divided into 16 parishes, which are under the superintendence of the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, 13 European and three native clergymen. 
There are good stone churches in almost every important village in 
the colony. The Wesleyan Methodists have four ministers and 
several native lay preachers. They have seven chapels in Freetown, 
and eight in the villages, There are about 30 chapels belonging to 
other sects; the ministers are generally persons of colour. Extensive 

rovision has been made for education in the colony. The Church 
Missi ionary Society and the Wesleyans have schools in the villages 
and many parts of the rural districts. In Freetown the Church 
Missionary Society has a Grammar school and a female institution, 
and near the town, the Fourah Bay Institution for general education 
and the training of teachers and ministers. The Wesleyan Method- 
ists have also a training school at King Tom’s Point in Freetown, 
in which the pupils are clothed and fed at the expense of the society. 

The affairs of the colony are administered by a governor and a 
council of seven or more members, appointed by the crown at the 
recommendation of the governor; the chief justice, queen’s advocate, 
and colonial secretary being members ex officio. The law courts are 
the Assize, Royal Commission and Chancery courts, the Court of the 
Ordinary, of the Recorder of Freetown, of Vice-Admiralty for adju- 
dicating on captured slave ships, and the Police and Small Debt 
courts. The revenue is derived from customs duties, of which the 
most important is an ad-valorem duty of four per cent. on all British 
and foreign goods imported, and from a few local taxes, the most 
productive being the spirit licence. A house and land tax first levied 
in 1852 produced in that year 80751. African produce pays no duty. 
The revenue for 1852 was 19,8867, 11s. 2d., the expenditure was 
19,708/. 148. 2d. The principal articles exported from the colony are 
teak timber, camwood, ginger, pepper, palm-oil, nuts, gum-copal, cola- 
nuts, and ivory. The chief imports are India cotton manu- 
factures, arms, ammunition, hardware, beads, sprits, ale, and wine 
from Great Britain; and tobacco, lumber, and cotton goods from the 
United States. The fisheries of the Banana Islands and the Isles de 
Loss employ from 150 to 200 boats and canoes, and from 1000 to 
1500 men, 

Freetown, the capital, stands on the north side of the peninsula, and 
on the left bank of the Sierra Leone River, about 5 miles from the 
sea, in 8* 29’ N. lat., 13° 9’ W. long., on an inclined plane at the foot 
of some hills, on which are the governor's residence or Fort Thorn- 
ton, the barracks, and some other public buildings, It is 50 feet 
above the sea-level at high-water mark, and is regularly laid out in 


fine wide streets, thickly interspersed with orange, lime, banana, and 
cocoa-nut trees, Many of the houses are commodious and substantial 


chapels and school-houses; the Church Missionary and — 
Missionary institutions; a Grammar school; a market-house, - 
market, custom-house, and jail, including the lunatic asylum. The 
navigable entrance of the river is narrow, there being an extensive 
shoal with steep sides in the middle of the river, called. the Bullam 


shoals. The river can only be entered with a sea breeze, which, 


Victoria, Rokelle, Waterloo, Calmont-Town, Campbell- 
Macdonald. In the western district are Kent, Russell, York, and 
Sussex. In et oe proce are ne ——— Leicester, 
Gloucester, i ‘orce, Congo-Town, Murray-Town, Aberdeen, 
Lumley, Goderich, and Adonkia. 

The British Colony of Sierra Leone was established in 1787 by some 
philanthropists, who intended to show that colonial productions could 
be obtained without the labour of slaves. In that year 470 negroes, 
then living in a state of destitution in London, were removed to it; 
and in 1790 their number was increased by 1196 individuals of the 
same race, who had been settled in NovaScotia, but could not bear the 
severity of that climate. Ten years later, 550 Maroons were trans- 
ported from Jamaica to Sierra Leone; and in 1819, when a black 
regiment in the West Indies was disbanded, 1222 black soldiers and 
their families were settled there. Since the abolition of theslave-trade 
in 1807, the slaves captured by the British cruisers have been settled 
in the colony, and the population has been thus so much 
that in 1820 it amounted to 12,000, and in 1846 to about 45,000; 
since then it has been kept nearly stationary by emigration. In 1818 
the Isles de Loss, and more recently the Banana Islands, were added 
to the colony by purchase. } 

SIERRA DRE. [Mexico.] 

SIERRA MORENA. [Anpatvora.] 

SIERRA NEVADA. [Anpatvora; CalirorniA.] 

SIGEAN. [Avupz.] 

SIGMARINGEN. [Honxznzonzery.] 

SIGNAKH. ([Grorera.] 

SIGOOAM. [AtEuTIAN IsLanns.] 

SIGUENZA. [Casrimia La Nurva.] 

SIHUN,. RIVER. [Awnarorta.] 

SILCHESTER. [Hampsuire.)} 

SILEBY. ([LetcrsrersuiRe.] 

SILESIA (Schlesien), a province of Prussia, is situated between 
49° 40’ and 52° 8’ N, lat., 14° 25’ and 19° 15’ E. long. It is bounded 
N.W. by Brandenburg; N.E. by Posen; E. by Poland; S.E. by Austrian 
Galicia; S. by Austrian Silesia; and S.W. by Bohemia. The province 
is 210 miles in length from north-east to south-west, and from 70 to 
80 miles in breadth from east to west. The area of the province is 
15,695 square miles. The population in 1852 amounted to 3,173,171, 
of whom 34,373 were Jews, and the remainder Protestants and 
Catholics in nearly equal numbers. The river Oder, which becomes 


navigable soon after entering the Prussian boundary, divides the 


province in its whole length into two nearly equal parts, which are 
very different from each other. That on the left bank, which is 
called the German side, is hilly, but has a very fertile soil, 
which amply rewards the labour of the husbandman. That on the 
right bank, called the Polish side, consists chiefly of a sandy and not 
very fruitful soil. There are however some sandy tracts on the German 
side, and some rich and productive spots on the Polish side. The 
country is highest on the south-eastern frontier, and declines more 
towards the north-western frontier, where it is the lowest, 

Where the frontiers of Silesia and Bohemia meet, a mountain chain 
rises, which extends southward to the sources of the Breswa and the 
Ostrawitza, where it joins the Carpathians, divides the basin of the 
Oder on the one side from those of the Elbe and Danube on the other, 
and forms the natural boundary between Silesia and Bohemia and 
Moravia. This chain, called by the general name of the Sudetic chain, 
is divided into different bearing different names, as the Iserge- 
birge, the Riesengebirge, the loftiest and wildest of the whole 
chain, the Schneekoppe, which is 4950 feet above the level of the sea, 
the Glatz Mountains, &c. In the interior there are some uncon- | 
nected with the great chain—the principal of which is the ( 
birge, 2818 feet above the level of the sea, On the right side of 
Oder, from the part where its courgs is to the northward, the high — 
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those immense plains begin which characterise 
The Oder, locally called the Ader, comes from 


side; the Oppa, the Neisse, the Ohlau, and the 
The Bober, a considerable stream, which carries 


Moswitz, 

length, but nowhere above a mile in breadth. The air is tolerably 
mild, except in the mountainous tracts; but in the southern districts 
the temperature for obvious reasons is lower, and the winter longer 
and more severe. 

Among the useful animals of the province are—horses, horned 
cattle, sheep, goats, swine, game, fish, bees, and domestic poultry. 
Wolves are found on the Zobtengebirge, otters in the Bober, and 
sometimes beavers in the Oder. The vegetable te menses, 
pulse, potatoes, garden vegetables, fruit, flax, tobacco, hops, er, 
woad, teazle, and timber. The minerals are copper, lead, cobalt, 
arsenic, iron, and zinc. This last metal is found in Silesia and in the 
— ining territory of Cracow in far greater quantities than in any 

country in Europe. Other mineral ducts are sulphur, 
marble, alum, lime, and, above all, coal, of which about two millions 
and a half tons are annually obtained. Though Silesia is on the 
one of the most fertile aud best cultivated provinces of Prussia, 
salina not produce sufficient corn for the consumption of its 
Gitsess Shite petees Ucoeah: Opvoln, cing, Beoslons, and Ulegettn 
way, whi Y n, Brieg, Breslau, and Liegnitz, 
and from which a branch runs from Brieg to Neisse; another from 
Breslau to Schweidnitz, Frieburg, and Woldenburg; and a third from 
the Hansdorf station in the north of the province, and eastward to 
Glogau, At the Koblfurt station, 82 miles W.N.W. from Breslau, the 
Saxo-Silesian railway from Dresden joins the Vienna-Berlin line, 
having passed in a portion of the north-west of the province the town 


of Gorlitz. , . 
mani of Silesia are of the greatest importance, an 
that of linen has existed from a very remote time. It is carried on 
with little aid from machinery, and chiefly by the country people. 
manufacture has extended considerably since 1540, 
Woollen cloths are manufactured in some towns. There are sugar 
refineries in several places; tanneries at Breslau and Schweidnitz, 
and breweries and brandy-distilleries in most of the towns. Machinery 
has been introduced into some manufactories for textile pro- 


5500 inhabitants, surrounded by walls and ditches, 31 miles $.S.W- 
from Breslau, has cotton factories, a synagogue, two private observa- 
tories, and several benevolent institutions. Schweidnitz, a fortified town 
on the Weistritz, is 35 miles by railway S.W. from Breslau. It has 
& gymnasium and 13,000 inhabitants, who manufacture gloves, leather, 
broadcloth, beer, tobacco, &c., and trade in wool. The Roman Catholic 
church of Schweidnitz is adorned with paintings, and has one of the 
loftiest towers in Silesia. The neighbourhood of Schweidnitz is a 
very beautiful country. 

The towns in the other two governments are noticed under Liganitz 
and OPPELN. 

SILHET, or SYLHET, Hindustan, a district in the presidency of 
Bengal, situated chiefly between 24° and 25° N. lat., 91° and 93° 
E. long., is bounded N. by the Cossyah Hills, E. by Muneepoor, 8. 
and W. by Tipperah and Mymunsing. The area is computed at 3532 
ages miles, The population of the district is estimated at upwards 
of a million, supposed to be in the proportion of two Mohammedans 
to three Hindoos. The southern and central portion of the territory 
is a continuation of the flat surface of the lower districts of Bengal, 
and is subject to deep inundation during the rainy season. Towards 
the north-east the surface is broken irregularly into a number of 
detached hills, clothed to their summits with trees and verdure, and 
terminating in the steep and lofty ridges that rize to a height of 
6000 feet along the boundary of the district. The western border is 
varied by a succession of fine vales and conical hills, which bound the 
valley of the Brahmaputra. The principal rivers are the Soormah 
and the Menga. The climate is healthy and the soil fertile. Besides 
chunam, or lime, which is found in inexhaustible quantities, and 
exported to all parts of Bengal, coal of a good quality is found in 
the district. Elephants, buffaloes, tigers, and deer are numerous, 
The rivers and streams swarm with fish. Oranges and limes grow in 
extensive plantations, and are largely exported. The other products 
are rice, sugar, cotton, cinnamon, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits. Wax, 
stick-lac, and aloe-wood are abundant. Baskets, strong cotton cloths, 
and a wild silk called muggadooties, are manufactured. The district 
is noted for boat-building ; and Silhet shields are in much repute 
among the natives of Hindustan, The district is interspersed with 
numberless villages, and contains the towns of Aymerigunge, Chirra, 
and Silhet. Silhet, the chief town and the residence of the principal 
authorities of the district, is situated on the river Soormah, in 24° 55’ 
N. lat., 91° 55’ E. long., distant 120 miles N.E, from Dacca, and 
$25 miles N.E. from Calcutta by road. 

SILISTRIA, or Drystra, the ancient name of which is Durosterum, 
in 44° 7’ N. Int., 27° 12’ E. long., 155 miles N.N.E. from Constantino- 
ple, is a fortified town in Bulgaria in European Turkey. It is the 
peony of a pashalic, and stands on the right bank of the Danube, 
which is here 1200 feet wide, and is studded with a series of islands 
between the town and the Wallachian shore. The town is large, 
defended by a citadel, and surrounded by double walls and ditches, 
The city itself is surrounded by ditches from 12 to 15 feet deep, and 
defended by strong | enna: The water-front of the town is pro- 
tected by a fosse and wall. In the rear of the town are several tabias, 
or forts, the fire of some of which commands the islands opposite the 
town. On the land side the town is commanded by ranges of low 
hills. Silistria is ill-built; the streets are narrow and crooked, and 
the h low ; even the mosques and public baths partake of the 


ducts. The province is divided into three governments, which, with 
their Fe seasn and popuiotion in 1841, are on followa>— 
} Governments. | Area in Square Miles, | Population in 1847. 
Brees. sw a ie a ee | 1,165,994 
‘ oe | 5143 | 987,318 
OE a a ok en ce 5301 912,497 
Tow) aa 15,605 yr © 9,065,509 


Austrian Silesia is that part of Silesia which was retained b 
Austria in the treaty of Hubertsburg in 1763. It is united wi 
Moravia, with which it forms one province. ORAVIA.] 

Towns.—Breslau, the capital of Silesia, forms the subject of a 
separate article. [Brestav.] The other towns of the government of 
Breslau, which as the central of Silesia, are as follows :-— 
Brieg, a large manofacturing town of 12,000 inhabitants, is situated 
28 miles by railway S.E. from Breslau, on the left bank of the Oder. 
It fortified, and still has a castle and an arsenal. The 
icolai, famous for its fine organ, the gymnasium, and 
most remarkable objects in the town. The 
woollen-cloths, linen, tobacco, beer, &c. 
joins Brieg to Neiase, which stands 31 miles to the south- 


, erected under Frederick the Great to defend one 
ia. Glatz, 16 miles S8.S.W. from 
fortified town situated in a narrow valley 
eisse, and has 10,000 inhabitants, including 
t is surrounded by walls, and defended by an old castle 
bui gular modern fortress erected on a hill 
on the aire os side of the town. Linen, leather, damask, broadcloth, 

are manufactured. The town has a gymnasium and a 
Ocle, 16 miles N.E. from Breslau, standa on the 


Ocls; contains a valuable library and collections of natural history. 
gymonasi 


general ugliness. There is however at the eastern extremity of the 
town a custom-house in a better style of architecture. The large 

azines which surround it contain chiefly corn and flour, As it 
is a fortress built on the northern frontier, in the neighbourhood of 
the Danube, and is principally of a military character, the commerce 
has never been flourishing. The population amounts to 20,000. 

Silistria has frequently been the theatre of s! actions between 
the Russians and the Turks. It was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Russians in 1773, and was again attacked by them in 1779, on which 
latter occasion they suffered a considerable loss, In 1828 General 
Rosh was obliged to retreat after besieging the town for some months ; 
but it fell into the hands of the Russians in 1829, when Generals 
Diebitsch and Krassowski took it by assault on the 30th of June. It 
was again attacked with a large force in May and June 1854 by the 
Russians, who, after enormous losses, retreated from the place, which 
was heroically defended by the Turks. The Russians were com- 
manded first by Prince Gortschakoff, and lastly by Prince Paskiewitsch ; 
the Turks by Mussa Kussul Pasha, aided by Captains Butler and 
Nasmyth, British officers, who happened to be in the place when the 
o> commenced. The Pasha was killed by the bursting of a shell ; 
and Captain Butler died of fatigue and wounds received in defending 
the Arab Tabia earthwork. During this memorable siege the town 
and its defences were battered almost to ruins. 

SILIVRL, a sea-port town of European Turkey, is situated 47 miles 
W. from Constantinople, and has about 5000 inhabitants. It is built 
in the form of an amphitheatre, on the declivity of a small hill facing 
the Sea of Marmara. It forms a beautiful object when seen from the 
sea, The top of the hill is crowned by the ruins of a fort, which 
was built under the Greek empire. The part of the town below the 
fort is solely occupied by Turks. The Turks have several mosques, 
and a market-place, which is much admired. Tho harbour admits 
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Sceupies the site of the ancient Silsitis, which was a colony of 


Mogaris. 

SILSOE, [Beprorpsame.] 

SILVERTON.  [Devonsuter.) 

SILVES. [Atcanver]} ; 

SIMBIRSK, a government of Asiatic Russia, is situated between 
62° and 57° N. lat, 42° 20’ and 50° 5’E. long. It is bounded N. by 
Kasan, E. by the river Volga, which separates it from the new govern- 
ment of Samara, S, by Saratov and Pensa, and W. by Nijni-Noygorod. 
The area is 17,732 square miles, and the population 927,311. The 
surface is in general an undulating plain, but along the bank of the 
Volga there is a range of hills com of clay, marl, limestone, and 
freestone, rising in some places to the height of 400 fect. The prin- 
cipal river of this government is the Volga, which enters it from 
Kasan, about the middle of the northern frontier, and runs in a 
diréction nearly south to Stavropol, where it turns to the east; and 
there, after being joined by the Sok, coming from Orenburg, it makes 
a semicircular bend, and at Samara turns oe west, in Nig igh 
it proceeds as far as the town of Sysran, when it again turns e 
south. Among the minor rivers which belong to the basin of the 
Volga are the Ousa, and the = gel The lakes and rivers are 
upwards of 500 in number, but they are all small. The climate is 
generally healthy; but the cold in winter and the heat in summer are 
extreme. The Volga is usually frozen during five months in the year. 

The soil is generally fertile, and is carefully cultivated ; prodems 
ryé, wheat, spelt, oats, barley, millet, and buckwheat. The inhabit- 
ants cultivate also the poppy, peas, lentils, flax, much hemp, tobacco, 
and some potatoes. Horticulture is in a backward state. In the 
northern parts of the government there are extensive forests. The 

of cattle is attended to among the Kalmuck Tartars. The 
Tartars apply to agriculture with great success, Game is abundant, 
but the fur-bearing animals are scarce. ‘The fisheries of various kinds 
in the Volga are productive. The minerals are alabaster, sulphur, 
and limestone. i 

The manufactures carried on are those of woollen cloths, blankets, 
carpets, sail-cloth, leather, silk, and nankeen, Glass-wares, soap, and 
candles are manufactured ; and there are many spirit distilleries, 
The exports consist of horses, oxen, hemp, apples, water-melons, corn, 
fish, tallow, leather, raw hides, and millstones. 

Simbirsk, the bg ae of the government, is situated on the right 
bank of the river Volga, and near the right bank of the Sviaga, which 
rans northward, while the Volga flows to the south, The town 
stands on an eminence which commands a fine view of the Volga and 
over an immense extent of country uninterrupted by forests. The 
town is not regularly built, but there are some broad and straight 
streets. Almost all the houses are of wood, but neat and convenient 
within. The churches, 16 in number, are all of stone, except one, 
which is of wood. There are two monasteries, a gymnasium, and 
manufactories of candles and soap, and some tanneries, The town is 
in a very fertile plain, and on one side there are gardens and orchards. 
The eee amounts to 18,000. Of the other towns the most 
considerable is Sysran, on the river of the same name, near its conflux 
with the Volga. It has 8000 inhabitants, numerous churches, four 
public schools, and factories of various descriptions. 

The government of Samara was constituted by a ukase issued in 
December 1850. It comprises three districts taken from the govern- 
ment of Orenburg, two districts of the government of Saratov, and 
one district, with two of districts of the government of Simbirsk. 
The area and population of each of the governments affected by this 
new arrangement, now stand as follows :— 


Governments. Area in Square Miles. | Population in 1846. 
Simbirsk ’ : 17,732 927,311 
Orenburg . 96,701 1,192,823 
Saratov . 44,965 1,357,658 


The government of Samara is composed of the following districts :— 


Governments from ‘ | 
Districts, which the Districts | ATea in | Population in | 
ike tikes Sq. Miles. 1846, 
Semare eee Simbirsk 5755 135,615. | 
‘opol has : 4338 138,503 
Bugulminski | Orenburg 4782 110,286 
Baguruslanski . . > 7237 191,168 
Busulukski , Hs 9374 212,560 | 
Nikolaews Saratov 9522 211,548 
Novousenski » 10,580 116,283 / 
Total . . 51,588 1,115,968 


Samara, the capital of the government, is situated the left 
bank of the Me and the tight bank of the Sasnaeh River: It 
contains about 11,000 inhabitants, who carry on a considerable 


trade in cattle, sheep, salt-fish, caviar, skins, leather, and tallow. 


The town was built in 1591 as a defence against the Kalmucks. 

Stavropol, population 3400, the chief town of the Kalm' 2 
he left bank of the Volga, about 20 miles N.W, fro 

Samara, This town was built for the Kalmucks on their conversion 


to Christianity, about the year 1737, In the centre is a kind 
of fort, surrounded with pire which is the residence of the 
chief of the Kalmucks. The Russian or Cossak garrison is in the 
upper town. The merchants reside together in a slobos, the 


citizens occupy the lower town. Bugulma, about 140 miles N.E. 
from Samara, contains a population of about 2000, and Legere ay 
considerable trade in cotton and woollen cloth. Two ae rs 
held here pacer pr bye he the river Kivel, whic’ joins 
Samara, is about 100 miles E,N.E. from Samara. Busuluk, is situ: 
near the junction of the river Busuluk with the Samara, about 90 
E.S.E. from Samara town. It tanneries, and sonie trade, 
A large annual fair is held at Busuluk, Bris 
SIMCOE, LAKE, ened 
SIMFEROPOL, or SIMPHEROPOL. [Crma.] 
SIMMENTHAL. [Berry.]} 
SIMOIS, RIVER. [Troap.] 
SIMONOSELLL [Japan.] 
SIMON’S TOWN. [Carr or Goon Hopxr.] 
SIMPANG, RIVER, [Bornzo.] ‘ 
SIMPLON. [Swrrzertanp.] tr at 
SINAI, MOUNT. [Anasia.] ; 
SINDE. [Hixpustan,] ; 
SI-NGAN-FOO. [Cxrya. 3 Aaa 
SINGAPORE is a British settlement in the East Indies, price 
the southern extremity of the Malay peninsula, It consists of 
island of Singapore, and about 50 islets dispersed south and east 
it in the Straits of Singapore. The territories of this set 
embrace a circumference of about 100 miles, including the seas an 
straits within 10 miles of the coast of the island of Singapore, 
they lie between 1° 8’ and 1° 82’ N. lat, 103° 80’ and 104° 
E. long. ' ey: Ou 
The island of Singapore has an elliptical form, and is about 25 miles 
in its greatest length from east to west, and 15 miles in its gre tes! 
width. The area is estimated at about 275 square miles. The island 
is divided from the continent of Asia by a long and narrow straii 
called Salat Tabrao, or the Old Strait of Singapore. This strait is 
nearly 40 miles long, and varies in width between 2 miles and a 
quarter of a mile. This strait was formerly navigated by 
bound for the China seas; but the Strait of Singapore is ee Bc 
ferred. The Strait of Singapore is the high road between the easte 
and western portions of maritime Asia. Aine 
The surface of the island is gently undulating, here and there 
into low rounded hills of inconsiderable elevation. The higher grout 
rises in general not more than 100 feet above the sea; the highest hill, 
called Bukit Tima, which is north-west of the town, does not attain 
200 feet. The shores of the island are mostly low, and surrounded 
by mangrove-trees. In several places the coast is indented by salt- 
creeks, which sometimes penetrate into the land from three to six 
miles. When the island was first occupied by the British it was 
entirely—and is still for the greater part—covered with a forest com- 
posed of different kinds of trees, five or six of which are well adapted 
for every purpose in house-building. The water of the rivulets is 
almost always of a black colour, disagreeable taste, and peculiar 
odour, properties which it appears to derive from the peculiar nature 
of the superficial soil over which the streams flow. The water drawn 
from wells which are sunk lower than the sandy base is less bears | 
marked by these ee: Stee? qualities, The southern and westei 
division of the island consists of laterite resting on sandstone. 
Granite appears in.the north and east. Iron-ore is abundant; but 
in, es cena on the neighbouring continent, has not been found in 
the island. vee 
\ The climate of Singapore is hot, but equable, the seasons v: 
very little. The atmosphere throughout the year is serene. he 
tempests of the China Sea sometimes occasion a considerable swell ii 
the sea, and a similar but less remarkable effect is produced by a tem- 
pest in the Bay of Bengal. The effects of these remote tempests are 
particularly remarkable in the irregularity of the tides, which at times 
run in one direction for several days successively, and with gre: 


ware 


rapidity. The regular and periodical influence of the is 
sgh felt, the winds partaking more of the nature of land and sea 
breezes, To these circumstances must be attributed the — 
uniformity of the temperature, the frequent fall of sho an 
absence of a per rainy season, The greatest quantity of 
falls in December and January, and the smallest in April and 
These frequent rains keep the island in a state of perpetual ver 
The thermometer ranges during the year between 72° and 88°, at 
mean annual temperature is 80°7° Fahr. The daily range of the’ 
mometer never exceeds 10 degrees. . The climate of brine ag is 
remarkably healthy, owing to the free ventilation that prevails, and 
to the almost entire absence of' chilling land-winds. Pay 
Singapore is not rich in agricultural productions. Considerable 
tracts near the town have been pre dik’ s the Chinese, who have sue- 
ceeded in cultivating different kinds of fruits and vegetables, rice, 
coffee, sugar, cotton, and especially pepper and the betelvine (Py 
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has a considerable degree of fertility. Tropical fruits succeed very 
well, such as the mangusteen, pine-apple, cocoa-nut, orange, and 
The tropical vegetables, as the egg-plant, different kinds: of 
pulse, the yam, the batata, different varieties of cucumber, and some 
others, grow very well, but the climate is too hot for most European 
vegetables. Large quantities of rice are imported from Sumatra and 
Java, and fruits from Malacca. 

The animals of Europe have been introduced, but most of them are 
few in number, as pasture-grounds are scarce, The Chinese however 
keep a great number of Of the large quadrupeds of the conti- 
nent tigers only are met with on the island. The loss of human life 
caused by the attacks of tigers is considerable. There are several 
kinds of monkeys, bats, and squirrels; also the ictides, the porcupine, 
the sloth, the pangolin, the wile bees and two species of deer—the 
is sm 


and shoals in the vicinity of Singapore furnish that delicate 
fern-like sea-weed called ‘aggar-aggar’ (/ucus saccharinus) in abun- 

it forms an article of considerable ex’ to China, where 
in making thin glues and varnishes. is made into a yery 


uguese. 
British took possession of the islands, the popu- 
lation amounted to about 150 individuals, mostly fishermen and 
ites, who lived in a few miserable huts; about 30 of these were 
the remainder Malays. In 1824, when the first census was 
pore tae i peaieeees in 1852 it ~- estimated - 59,043, 
i uropeans, lo-Britons, Native Portuguese, Cbristians, 
Armenians, Arabs, Chuliahs, and Kliogs from the coast of Coroman- 
del; natives of Hindustan, Bugis, and Balinese; Malays, Chinese, 
Javanese, Kaffirs, Siamese, Jews, Parsees, and Bayanese. 
are few. The Chinese are more than 30,000 in number, 
Malays about 12,000. The military force, which consists of a 
detachment of the Magiras native regiment, with a small company of 
artillery, numbers about 500. 


eeienmaplapuretmameeshe aacute Europe. Most of the 


E 


iy 
are almost invariably engaged in commerce, and the natives of 
Ap gy map ee See gran then yen The Chuliahs 
are dai en eee fees Cas The 
Kaffirs are the descendants of slaves, who have brought by the 
Arabs from the Arabian and Abyssinian coasts. The most useful are 


connects it with the eastern 
part, which contains the dwellings of the Europeans, the public 


portion of 


, baths, rt- 
Singapore tution founded 
by Sir Stamford Rafiies, for the cultivation of the languages of China, 
. The institution comprises English, 
Malay,.and Tamul schools, with upwards of 70 pupils. Ships lie in 
the roads of Singapore at the distance of from one to two miles from 
the town, according to their draught. With the assistance of lighters, 

taken in with scarcely eietaeatanet 
The lighters convey the the river of 
they discharge them at a cony t quay, and at the 


i were limited to the produce of the 
give employment to very few vessels. Catechu or 
coffee, nutmegs, anda few of the finer fruits, are its 
these, together with the pearl sago and iron 

trepang, tortoise-shell, and a large quantity 
only native exports. Bat Singapore has risen 
importance as the em m of Southern Asia and the 
ipelago. All the na‘ that inhabit the countries bor- 
Indian Ocean resort to it with the produce of their 
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hem find there a ready market. There is usually also an abundant 


The | countries in which they have settled. They 


of Singapore having been declared a free port, in which no export 
o ie duties, nor any anchorage, harbour, or lighthouse fees are 
vi ; 

The commerce of Singapore may be divided into the Eastern trade, 
that of the Straits, and the Western trade. The Eastern trade, or 
that which is carried on with the countries east and south-east of 
Singapore, comprehends the commerce with China, the Spanish settle- 
ment of Manila, the independent tribes of the Indian Archipelago, the 
Dutch settlements on the island of Java and at Rhio, and the countries 
of the peninsula beyond the Ganges which lie east of the Malay 
Peninsula. The most important branches of this commerce are those 
with China, Java, and Siam. 

The commerce with China is entirely carried on in Chinese vessels 
They leave their respective ports during the north-east monsoon about 
January, and return with the south-west monsoon, which blows from 
April to October. From Canton the voyage is performed in from ten 
to twenty days, and from Fokien in twelve or fifteen days. The junks 
bring annually from 2000 to 2500 emigrants to Singapore. The prin- 
cipal articles. of import are—camphor, crockery, raw silk, tea, joss- 
sticks, alum, hardware, and tobacco. ‘Phe exports to China consist 
rts of guns, betel-nut, birds’-nests, béche-de-mer, cotton-twist, 

itish cottons, iron, tin, opium, rice, black r, woollens, garro 
and lakka wood, aud sapan wood, te i 

The commeree between Singapore and Manila is carried on partly 
by Spanish and partly by American and English vessels, The imports 
from Manila into Singapore comprise hemp and rope, cigars, sugar, 
tea, sapan-wood, and a number of minor articles. The exports consist 
chiefly of opium, iron, and British cotton > 

The trade with Celebes is almost exclusively in the hands of the 
Bugis of Waju, a country on the western side of that island, the 
inhabitants of which have colonised many islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and carry on what may be called the foreign trade of the 
disperse the goods 
obtained at Sin re over most of the islands east of Celebes as far 
as the coast of New Guinea, and also over that chain of islands called 
the Lesser Sunda Islands. Their country vessels, called ‘ prahus,’ 
arrive at Singapore during the prevalence of the eastern monsoon. 

The commerce between Singapore and Borneo is almost exclusively 
carried on by native vessels, many of which are of great size; some 
of them are by Bugis. ‘This trade is protected from pirates 
by the establishment of a British station at the port of Labuan. 

An active commerce is carried on between Singapore and the rival 
settlement of the Dutch at Rhio, about sixty miles east-south-east. 
The direct commerce between Singapore and Java is limited to the 
three ports of Batavia, Samarang, and Surabaya; but European and 
India goods may be nt from these places to any other Dutch 
settlement on the island of Java, or on the other islands of the archi- 
pelago, the Moluccas excepted. The commerce between Singapore and 
Siam is mostly carried on by the Chinese who are settled in that 
country, and in junks built at Bang-kok and other places.’ The com- 
merce with Cochin China is carried on by the Chinese settled at 
Kangkao and Saigun in Camboja, and at Quinhon, Faifo, and Hué in 
Cochin China. 


The commerce of the Straits is carried on with the Malay peninsula, 
the island of Sumatra, and other neighbouring islands. The harbours 
on the eastern side of the peninsula which trade with Singapore are 
Pahang, Tringanu, and Calantan, and this trade is rather active. On 
the western side the principal trade is with Penang, or Prince of Wales 
Island, and Malacca. The commerce between Singapore and the island 
of Sumatra is almost entirely limited to the ports along the eastern 
coast of the island ; there is hardly any commercial intercourse with 
the Dutch settlements of Bencoolen, Padang, and ‘Trappanuli, which 
are on the western coast. The commerce of the eastern coast is 
divided between Singapore and Penang.* The harbours which have 
intercourse with Singapore are—Campar, Siack, Indragiri, Iambie, 
Assahan, and Batu Bara. / ’ 

The western trade of Singapore comprehends that with Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, the island of Ceylon, and Arabia ; with the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, and Australia; and with Europe and America. 
The commerce carried on with Calcutta is the most valuable. The 
commerce with Madras has been on the decline for several years, 
British manufactures having superseded the Madras piece-goods which 
formed the principal article of trade with that place. The commerce 
with Bombay is more important. The trade with Arabia is carried on 
by vessels which sail annually with Mohammedan pilgrims, who 
assemble at Singapore from Java and the neighbouring Malayan states. 
The trade with the United States is inconsiderable. The trade with 
Continental Europe is principally carried on by vessels under the 
French, Belgian, Hamburg, Bremen, and Danish flags. 

The commerce of pore with Great Britain is of considerable 
amount. In 1853 the d value of the goods exported from Great 
Britain to Singapore was 595,566. The principal articles imported 
into Great Britain from Singapore are—caoutchouc, gum, gutta-percha, 
hides, mace, nutmegs, pepper, mother-of-pearl, oils, raw silk, sago, tin, 
and tortoise-shell. 

The affairs of the settlement are administered by a governor, assisted 
by a council of several salaried members. A Recorder’s Court has been 
established in Singapore. The revenue is raised from government 
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rents, and fines, and from an excise on pork, opium, and home- 
cece The tetal income for the year endi 30th April, 1852, 
The , exclusive of the 


—On site of the 
capital of a Malay 
* Lion’s Town’); Sir S 


ex iture was 21,11 

convicts. 

present British settlement formerly 
liom, the city of Singhaptra (the 
Raffles was able in 1819 to trace 

the outer lines of the old city. It was next the capital of the kingdom 

of Malacca, This town was taken in 1252 by a king of Java, the 

residence of the king was transferred to the town of Malacca, which 


—_ of the kingdom of Jahore, which had been so reduced by internal 
jiscord 

One of them, the Tumungo l 
the island of Si and the adjacent coun 
British obtained in 1819 permission to build a ry on the south 
shore of the island. Soon afterwards a pas who had some claim 
to the throne of Jahore came to the British settlement, and received a 
small pension. From this person, who was afterwards king of Jahore, 
and the Tumungong, the British obtained in 1824 the sovereignty and 
fee-simple of the island, as well as of all the seas, straits, and islands, 
for the sum of 60,000 Spanish dollars, and an annuity of 24,000 Spanish 
dollars for their natural lives. In 1826 Si re was placed under 
the provincial government of the Straits Settlement, which was fixed 
on Penang, or Prince of Wales Island. In 1851, by an order of the 
directors of the East India Company, Singapore, and Prince 
of Wales Island, were detached from the presidency of Bengal, and 
constituted a separate government, 

SINIGAGLIA, [Pesano-z-Unsrno.] 

SINOPE. [Parxtaconta.] 

SLPHNO, called also Siphanto and Sifanno, an island in the Archi- 

lago, forming one of the group called the Cyclades, is situated 

ween 86° 50’ and 37° 10’ N. lat., 25° 10’ E. long.; it lies opposite 
Antiparo, 8.E. from Serpho, N.E. from Milo, and 8.W. from Paro, It 
is oblong in form, and about 30 miles in circumference. [ARCHI- 
PELAGO, Grecian.] It was colonised by Ionians from Athens. (Hero- 
dotus, viii. 48.) In the reign of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, about 
8.0. 520, the inhabitants were very flourishing in consequence of their 
gold and silver mines, and, according to Herodotus (iii. 57), they were 
the most wealthy of the islanders, Their mines were afterwards less 
valuable, Siphnus is very little noticed by ancient authors. From 
Stephanus Byzantinus, Hesychius, and Suidas we learn that the 
natives were of dissolute manners, insomuch that to do like a Siphnian 
was a term of reproach. 

Fiedler mentions only two towns: Kastron, on a rocky hill 
overlooking the sea, which is the residence of the governor; and 
Stawri, called Stavril by Tournefort, in the centre of the island. 
Siphno is in the pashalic of Nakscha. The bishop is also bishop of 
Milo, The population in the time of Tournefort was about 5000; 
they were taxed in the year 1700 at 4000 crowns of French money. 
The lands are chiefly laid out in vineyards. The chief trade is in 
silk, figs, honey, wax, sesame, and cotton stuffs, which are celebrated 
for their quality: the inhabitants‘import the raw material. There 
are very few sheep, horses, or horned cattle. The climate is good, and 
the inhabitants long-lived. 

The antiquities of the island are few. On the south side, at Porto 
Plati Gallo, are the remains of an old Greek town. Tournefort 
speaks of a temple sacred to Pan near the castle, which is also noticed 
by i, and of several marble sarcophagi with good sculpture. 
The Greek coins of Siphnus are very numerous: they are of gold, 
silver, and copper. Kastron is a castle built apparently when the 
Venetians first occupied the island. Various buildings bear the arms 
of the Gozzadini family, three of whom were still living there in the 
time of Tournefort. 

SIRANG, or CERAM. [Java.] 

SIRH'IND, Hindustan, a district in the protected Sikh territory, at 
the north-western extremity of the —— of Delhi, is situated 
between 30° and 31° N. lat., 75° and 77° E. long., having the river 
Sutlej on the north, and on the east the head branches of the Jumna. 
It consists of extensive plains, which, lying at the head of India, as its 
name imports, divide the great desert from the lofty Himalayas, and 
form au open communication between the Punjab and the rest of 
Hindustan. The sacred river Sereswattee flows through the centre of 
the district. The country is well — and generally cultivated, 
but the periodical rains are not ways sufficient to insure a crop. 
After a rainy season, duriog which the banks of the streams are flooded, 
the plains are clothed with good pasture, and the climate, cooled by 
the rains, is temperate and healthy. In the hottest season, however, 
the inhabitants are at times driven for shelter to subterranean 
dwelliuga. The op towns are, Patialah, which is the largest 
and most flourishing ; Tahnesir, an object of religious veneration to 
the Hindoos; and Samanah. Sirhind, the ancient capital, now a heap 
of ruins, stands on the road to Belaspoor, in 80° 40’ N. lat. 75° 55! 
W. long., distant 27 miles N.W. froin Umballah, and 155 miles 
N.N.W. from the city of Delhi. It was founded or rebuilt in the 
14th ceu , by Feroze lil, who erected a fort in the town, and 
opened from the Sutlej and the Jumna for the irrigation of the 


588 
neighbouring district. Lying in the route of the Persian and Tartar 
Seas of findaven, the town was exposed to the 


never recovered, 

SIRINAGUR. [CasHxere.] 

SIROD. [Jura, Department of.] 

SISSONNE, oo 

SISTERON. [Atrss, Basszs.] 

SISTOVA, a town in Bulgaria, is situated on a height above the 
right bank of the Danube, 37 miles above Rustschuk, and 25 miles 
below Nikopoli, and has about 21,000 inhabitants. The town is 
defended by a citadel, and inclosed cdr fiery mae The 
houses are Ge and ill-built. The mosques, of which there are eight, 
are the only buildings worth notice. Sistova is a place of considerable 
commerce, and is looked upon by the Bulgarians as their proper 
capital. In ordinary times it has a good trade in corn, hides, leather, 
foreign manufactures, and colonial produce. The Turks and Austrians 
concluded a peace at Sistova in 1791, 

SITKHA, the most important of the Russian settlements on the west 
coast of North America. Its proper name is New Arkhan; This 
place lies in 57° 2’ 50” N. lat., 135° 18’ W. long., and is built on one 
of the group of islands which received from Vancouver the name of 
King George III’s Archipelago. The population is about 1200, of 
whom 500 are employed by the Russian American company, The 
harbour, which Vancouver named Norfolk Sound, but which is now 
better known as the Bay of Sitkha, is spacious and safe, and offers 
excellent anchorage opposite the settlement. The place itself is sur- 
rounded by a wooden wall, and inclosed by flbsirk so of considerable 
elevation, which are almost covered with forests, in which excellent 
timber is found. With the exception of the — house the 
dwellings are described as being little better wooden hovels, 
huddled together without order or design, Ship-building constitutes 
the most important of the branches of wary and the vessels of 
the Russian American Company are built here. New elsk is 
the centre of the administration of the Russian territories in America, 
over which the American Company exercises sovereign powers, nearly 
in the same way as the Hudson’s Bay Company over a much more 
extensive portion of North America. The collecting of furs is the 
exclusive object of both companies, and New Ar! may be 
compared with Fort York, which lies nearly under the same latitude 
on the eastern coast of America, The climate is milder here than on 
the east coast of America in the same latitude. A considerable amount 
of rain falls at Sitkha. 

SITKHIN, EAST and WEST. [Atrvrran Istanps.} 

SITKOPF. [Javan] 

SITTINGBOURNE. [Keyr.] 

SIVAS, or SIWAS, a town in Asia Minor, on the north bank of 
the river Kizil-Irmdék, in 39° 25’ N. lat., 36° 55’ E. long.; 100 miles - 
8.W. by W. from Trebizond, and 100 miles N.E, from Kaisariyeh. It 
is the capital of a pashalic which comprehends the whole eastern part 
of Asia Minor, and which still bears the name of Ram. The 
of the Kizil-Irmdk, the ancient Halys, here spreads out into a broad 
and fertile plain. The situation, being level, with the exception of 
only one small circular elevation in the south-west, the whole city is 
seen to much advan when approached from the north. is 
interspersed with trees, without being buried in them, like most of 
the towns in these parts. The great number of chimneys seen above 
the house-tops indicate that the winter is severe ; and the inhabitants 
affirm that it is as cold as at Erz-ram. The houses are well-built, 
partly tiled, partly flat-roofed, and intermingled with gardens. These, 
with the numerous minarets, give a cheerful aspect to the The 
bazaars are extensive aud well stocked with goods, including many of 
British manufacture. The consumption of Sivas itself, and the cireum- 
stance of its furnishing supplies to many places, causes its transit- 
trade to be extensive. Sivas is inhabited by about 6000 families, of 
whom 1000 or 1100 are Armenians, and the rest Moslems, An 
Armenian historian states that the town contained 120,000 inhabitants 
in the time of Tamerlane ; and that it capitulated to him on condition 
that a3 lives should be spared, which condition he most barbarously 
violated. 

SIWAH is the modern name of the oasis in the Sahara, which 
was called 4: boom Greeks and Romans Ammonium, Ammonia, or 
Ammoniaca, from the celebrated oracle and temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
with whose worship the Greeks became uainted yr the 
Cyrenwans. The town of Siwah is in 29° 12’ N. lat., 26° 17’ , 
and is about 160 English miles from the sea-coast. The whole oasis 
is about 15 phical miles —— 12 miles broad, but Diodorus 
(xvii. 50) sate ead the length and breadth are about 50 stadia, which 
would only make a little more than 5 phical miles. The surface 
is undulating, and in the north it is surrounded high limestone 
hills; it is watered by many springs of fresh as as of salt-water, 
the latter of which probably arise from the masses of salt mentioned 
by Herodotus, The ancients speak of three things as remarkable in 
this oasis; first, a well, called the Well of the Sun, of which the 
water was warm in the morning and evening, and cold at mid-day 
(Herod, iv. 181; Diodor., xvii. 50; Luer., vi. 849, &c.; Pomp. Mela, 
i, 8); secondly, a large palace of the ancient kings of the Ammonians, 
which was surrounded by a triple wall, and situated in the centre of 


SIX-MILE-BRIDGE. 


SKYROS. 536 


xvii. 50); and thirdly, the temple of Jupiter 
which was surrounded by a shady grove. yses 
to take the Ammonium (Herod., iii. 25); and 
it was visited by Alexander the Great. In the reign of the Ptolemies 
and under the Romans the oasis belonged to that nomos or province 
which was called Libya (Ptolem., iv. 5). In the time of Strabo (xvii. 
p. 813) the oracle was almost entirely neglected. In the middle ages 
the Arabs called this oasis Santariah. 
Ammonium, during its most flourishing state in ancient times, 
seems to have been well peopled; and the inhabitants, who lived in 
are said to have consisted of three distinct tribes. The 
southern and western parts were inhabited by Aéthiopians, the middle 
by the Nasamones, and the north by a nomadic tribe of Libyans. 
description which Diodorus gives of the beautiful climate of the 
oasis, and of its fertility, especially in fruit, is still applicable to it ; 
nearly the whole oasis forms an uninterrupted succession of meadows, 
fields, and palm-groves; and the gardens produce an abundance of 
the most delicious fruits. The water however is said to be injurious 
to camels, 
The = inhabitants consist chiefly of rie orien oe 
ss are very zealous Mohammedans. principal p 
in it bears the name of Siwah, and has about 8000 inhabitants. This 
town several other smaller places in the oasis are built upon 
eminences, and surrounded by walls to protect them from hostile 
inroads. ‘he houses are all wretched huts, and the streets are narrow 


Ruins of the ancient temple of Ammon are still visible. The 
sculptures, and hieroglyphics which remain on the walls, 
and described in the work of Minutoli. There are 
also ruins of other places, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
of inh, which probably mark the sites of the 
The Well of the Sun is near Shargiah, and is still 
remarkable for its varying temperature. Catacombs cut in the rocks 
have been discovered in four different parts of the oasis, 

SIX-MILE-BRIDGE. [Crane.]} 

SKEEN-ELF. (Curtstianta; Norway.] 

SKERRIES. BLIN. 

SKIBBEREEN, County Cork, Ireland, a market-town and the seat 
of « Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Ilan, in 51° 34’ N. lat, 
9° 16’ W. long., distant by rond 52 miles S.W. from Cork, and 210 
miles §.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 3856. Skib- 
bereen Poor-Law Union comprises 23 electoral divisions, with an area 
of 115,024 acres, and a population in 1851 of 38,059. The town 
contains a parish church, chapels for Roman Catholics and Wesleyan 
Methodists, two National schools, a court-house, market-house, dis- 
pensary, bridewell, and Union workhouse. In the town are flour- 
millsand a brewery. Quarter and petty sessions are held. There are 
six yearly fairs, at which large quantities of yarns and coarse linens 


are 
SKIDDAW. [Compertann.] 

SKIPTON, or SKIPTON-IN-CRAVEN, West-Riding of Yorkshire, 
a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish o! 
om is situated on an affluent of the river Aire, in 53° 55’ N. lat., 
long., distant 44 miles W. from York, 216 miles N.N.W. 
from London by road, and 231 miles by the Great Northern and the 
railways. The population of 
the town of Skipton in 1851 was 4962. The living is a vi in 
of Craven and diocese of Ripon. Skipton Poor- 
to ips, with an area of 147,597 acres, and 

a population in 1851 of 28,363. 
an ancient town, which appears to have risen with the 
are built of stone. The only public building 
town is the town-hall. Ski Castle, a little to the 
a o — strength, It was 
about end of the reign of 
ueror. It stood a siege of three years against the 
parliamentary army, but was com to surrender on Dec, 22nd, 
In 1649 it was dismantled iament; but it was 
- e as a residence, 
Some parts of the old castle are incorporated with the modern build- 
The is a substantial and spacious structure, 
parts of which sre of erent antiquity, The district church of Christ 
in 1838; that of St. Mary’s Embsay is a new 
the site of the first ecclesiastical foundation in Craven. 
The Primitive Methodists have two c! and the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, Independents, Swedenborgians, and Roman Catholics have each 
one chapel. There isa Free Grammar school, founded in 1548 by 
William Ermysted, canou-residentiary of St. Paul's, London. The 
number of scholars in 1854 was above 60. The income from endow- 
ment is about 600/. a year. There are National and British schools, 
# mechanics institute, and a savings bank. The market, which is on 
, is a very large market for corn, and there are fairs on 
alternate Mondays for cattle and sheep. A county court is held. The 
is partly agricultural, the vicinity forming an excellent 
district, but the cotton manufacture is the chief source of 

The Leeds and Liverpool Canal passes the town. 

UGH, East Riding of Yorkshire, a village and the seat of 
& Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Swine, is situated in 53° 50’ 


Z 


Hi 


N. lat., 0° 15’ W. long., distant 9 miles N.N.E. from Hull, and 183 


made | miles N. by W. from London. The population of the township of 


North Skirlaugh in 1851 was 190, of whom 68 were in the Union work- 
house, The living is a chapelry annexed to the vicarage of Swine, 
in the archdeaconry of the East Riding and diocese of York. Skir- 
laugh Poor-Law Union contains 42 townships, with an area of 67,028 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 9279. In the village is an elegant 
ry ae erected early in the 15th century by Walter Skirlaugh, bishop 
of Durham. 

SKULL, Cork County, Ireland, a village and the seat of a Poot-Law 
Union, is situated in the midst of wild romantic scenery, at the head 
of Skull Harbour, in Roaring Water Bay, in 51° 33’ N. lat., 9° 30’ 
W. long., distant by road 64 miles S.W. from Cork, and 222 miles ° 
8.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 535, besides 1311 in 
the Union Workhouse. Skull Poor-Law Union comprises 11 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 57,169 acres, and a population in 1851 or 
16,418. The village contains a number of well-built houses; a neat 
parish church, built in 1720; a Roman Catholic and a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel; two National schools, and others partly endowed ; 
a dispensary; and the Union workhouse, The harbour is a convenient 
and sheltered roadstead, with an anchorage of three or four fathoms, 
accessible at all times of the tide. A rock, midway in the entrance, 
is dry at two hours’ ebb. Behind the viilage Mount Gabriel rises to 
the height of 1335 feet. Skull is said to have been anciently a seat 
of learning, and to have derived its present name from its earlier title, 
St. Mary of the Schools, > 

SKYE, Inverness-shire, Scotland, one of the Hebrides, lies between 
57° 2’ and 57° 41’ N. lat., 5° 37’ and 6° 40’ W. long. It is separated 
from the mainland by a narrow strait, forming the entrance to Loch 
Alsh, in some parts not more than a mile wide. The extreme length 
of the island, from the point of Sleat to the point of Aird, is about 
44 miles; its breadth, at the northern part of the island, slightly 
exceeds 20 miles. The population in 1851 was 21,521. 

Portree, the only town in the island, has been already noticed, 
ay te ry The island throughout is extremely mountainous, 

he Cuchullins, a chain of hills stretching along the south-western 
coast, are remarkable for their craggy peaks and fantastic outlines, 
They are generally of itic formation, but one group is composed 
principally of hy ene rock, The highest peak of these moun- 
tains is about 3220 feet. The coast is indented with lochs, and there 
are several small inland lakes, the most remarkable of which is Loch 
Coruisk, celebrated in Sir Walter Scott's ‘Lord of the Isles.’ The 
margin of this loch is composed of rough and precipitous rocks, 
rising to a gigantic height. The cave of Strathaird, the most remark- 
able of the natural beauties of Skye, is a cavern, the roof, floor, and 
walls of which are entirely covered with stalactites, many of them 
assuming elegant and fanciful forms. The soil of Skye is unpro- 
ductive. There is scarcely any wheat grown, potatoes being the 
principal produce. The herring fishery furnishes a subsistence to the 
poorer population for a few months in the year. 

SKYROS (Seyros), an island in the Sea, belonging to Turkey, 


f | lies east of the island of Eubca, in 39° 10’ N. lat., 25° 12’ E. long. 


The earliest inbabitants were Pelasgians dnd Carians, and Dolopes, 
Homer records the capture of it by Achilles (‘Il.,’ x. 664), who is 
said to have been discovered there disguised in female attire before 
the Trojan war. Theseus was sent into exile to this island, and was 
murdered by Lycomedes, its king, who became jealous of his at #4 
larity. (Pausan., iii. 6.) In B.c. 476 it was taken by Cimon, when 
the inhabitants were enslaved, and a colony was sent thither from 
Athens. (Thucyd., i. 93.) Six or seven years after this event the 
bones of Theseus were removed to Athens. The island afterwards 
see out of the hands of the Athenians, but was restored to them 
yy the peace of Antalcidas, B.c. 356. It was taken by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and again given to Athens B.c. 196, in the treaty between 
Rome and Philip of Macedon. (Livy, xxxiii. 30.) 

The island is 60 miles round. On the west side is a large bay 
(Panormo) with several islets, the most western of which, Skyro Poulo, 
is 8 miles from the nearest of the island. The harbour here is 
called Kalamitza by the Greeks, and by the Italians Gran Spiaggia. 
Opposite to this, on the other side of the island, is Port Akhili, named 
from the Homeric hero Achilles. ‘The isthmus between these two 
points divides the island into two parts: the southern portion is un- 
cultivated, full of high mountains, intersected by deep gullies, and 

and bare, except at their summits, where they are covered 
with oak, fir, and beech. Mount Cocyla, on the east coast, a little to 
the south of Port Akhili, is 2588 feet high. At the southern extre- 
mity of the island is a port called Z'rimpouchais, or Trébokhi, 
corruptions of Z're Boche, or the Three Mouths. It is surrounded by 
wooded hills, and has three entrances, the one on each side being 
about one-third of a mile in width, and the middle one rather 
narrower. They are all safe and deep. There is a depth of about 20 
fathoms water in the centre of the harbour. 

The northern division of the island is less mountainous. The town 
of St. George (Hagios aan ied on the east coast, covers the north and 
west sides of a high rocky h' It contains nearly the whole popu- 
lation of the island, which is about 3000. It is the seat of a bishop. 
On the summit of this hill are the ruins of a castle built during the 
middle ages, and many houses, all abandoned, which are used by the 
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inbabitants to keep stores in, The houses of Skyros are flat-roofed, 
of two stories, oleae of stone, the be yao! of wood, surmounted by 
terraces covered with earth. This bill was the site of the ancient 
Acropolis; the remains of Hellenic walls and towers still exist on the 
hill and its slope towards the town. The greater part of the ancient 
city lay to the cast, near the sea, In this direction there is a large 
semicircular bastion almost entire, In the neighbourhood of St. 
George is a plain four square miles in extent, which bears corn, 
and figs. There is another at Kalamitza, which is also fertile. 

Giver products of the island are excellent wheat, madder, wine, 
and lemons, There are a few oxen, and about 

15,000 head of sheep and goats. Feluccas and other vessels are built 


ants of Sk: 

SLANE. [Mearu.) 

SLAVE RIVER aud LAKE. [Hupson’s Bay Txrnrroniss.] 

SLAVONIA. [Croatia. 

SLAWKOW. [Poranp. 

SLEAFORD, Lincolnshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of New Sleaford, is situated on the little 
river Slea or Sleaford, in 53° 0’ N. lat., 0° 23’ W. long., distant 18 
miles & by E. from Lincoln, and 115 miles N. by W. from London, 
The population of the town of Sleaford in 1851 was 3729. ‘The livin 
is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of Lincoln. Sleafo’ 
Poor-Law Union contains 56 parishes and townships, with an area of 
127,867 acres, and a population in 1851 of 24,412. 

The town has received the name of New Sleaford to distinguish ib 
from the adjacent village of Old Sleaford. The bishops of Lincoln 
had once a castle here. The church is a spacious cruciform building, 
with a tower of early English style, surmounted with a spire of later 
date, 144 feet high. There are chapels for Independents and other 
Dissenters ; a Grammar school founded in 1604, which had 26 scholars 
in 1854; National schools, partly endowed; and a savings bank. The 
town-hall is a modern building. Quarter sessions and a county court 
are held in the town. Monday is the market-day; fairs are held on 
Plough Monday, Easter Monday, Whit-Monday, August 11th, and 
October 20th. 


SLESWICK. [Scuieswic.] 

SLIGO, a maritime county in the province of Connaught, Ireland, 
is bounded N. by the Atlantic Ocean and Donegal Bay; E. by the 
counties of Leitrim and Roscommon; 8. by Roscommon and Mayo ; 
and W, by Mayo. It lies between 53° 53’ and 54° 26’ N lat., 8° 3’ 
and 9° 1’ W. long. Its greatest length from east to west is 41 miles, 
and from north to south 38 miles, The area is 721 square miles, or 
461,753 acres, of which 290,696 acres are arable, 151,723 acres uncul- 
tivated, 6134 acres in plantations, 460 acres in towns, and 12,740 acres 
under water. The population in 1851 was 128,510. 

Coast-Line and Islands.—The coast has an irregular outline, forming 
several bays and natural harbours. sas in Sligo Bay and along 
the coast eastward from it the shore is rocky. Off that part of the 
coast which extends north-eastward from Sligo Bay, distant between 
three and four miles, is Innismurray, a small island, about a mile long 
from east to west, which rises precipitously on every side except just 
at the east point. It contains about 209 acres of cultivable land, 
chiefly pasturage, and is inhabited by about a score of families. Two 
or three miles farther out to sea are the Boabinshy rocks. Sligo Bay 
is nearly six miles across at the entrance, and about 10 miles deep to 
the town of Sligo. On the south-west side of the entrance is Aughris 
Head, and on the north-east side is Roskeeragh Point. The bay is 
divided by projecting headlands into three smaller bays. The middle 
bay is that which leads to the town of Sligo; it is in great part occu- 
pied by a large bank called Cummeen Strand, but has a channel 
navigable to the town for vessels drawing 13 feet of water, In this 
bay are Covey Island, which forms a natural breakwater, and Oyster 
Island, on which are two lighthouses, There are extensive sands or 
other strands in Killala and Sligo bays, and along the coast eastward 
of Sligo Bay. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—From the western 

an extensive plain stretches eastward, narrowing as it 
approaches Ballysadere Harbour. From the coast it rises gradually 
to the base of the Slieve Gamph and Ox Mountains, the two parallel 
divisions of a range 25 miles long by 5 or 6 miles broad which runs in 
& south-easterly direction from the head of Ballysadere Bay to Foxford 
in Mayo. The height of the range within the county varies from 600 
to nearly 1800 feet. On the north-west side the hills rise into. steep 
rocky peaks, with intervening ravines of no + depth. On the 
reast side the ascent is more gradual and less rocky, and the 
streams are more abundant. Along this side of the range the surface 
between the Mayo and Leitrim boundaries exhibits a succession of 
valleys and hilly or undulating tracts, with occasional heights of 
from 300 to 700 feet. North from the Curlew Hills, which rise 863 
feet on the Roscommon border, Carrowkeel Mountain has an elevation 
of 1062 feet; and Keshcorran, a little to the west of it, is 1183 feet 
high. The Braughlieve Mountains, which belong also to Roscommon 
and Leitrim, have an altitude in this county of 1183 feet. The town 
of Sligo stands in aff extensive plain, which spreads eastward to the 
border of Leitrim, and northward to the shores of Donegal Bay. 
Slieve Dacane, 900 feet high, and Slish Mountain, a height of 967 feet, 


bound this on the south. About five miles north from Sligo the 
plain is broken by Truskmore, King’s Mountain, and Benbulben, 
heights which form part of a that comes in from Leitrim 
Fermanagh. Benbulbev, with an elevation of 1722 feet, has a gradua 
ascent on the south side, but the north side is nearly perpendicular, 
Knocknarea, a hill of similar form, with its steep side q 
rises on the north-east shore of Ballysadere Bay to 
1078 feet. : 


The lakes of the county are mostly small, and the ter number 
belong partly to Leitrim and Roscommon. Lough Gil the fe ; 
and most beautiful, extends nearly six miles eastward from the - 


bourhood of Sligo to a point just within the ty of 
has an extreme width of two miles, and is 20 feet above the 
the sea at low water, Lough Arrow and Lough Gara, 
chiefly, and the former nearly all within the county, on the border of 
Roscommon, are nearly as large as Lough Gill; both are studded with 
islands, and remarkable for their picturesque scenery. Lough EHasky 
and Lough Talt lie in the valley that separates the Slieve Gamph 

the Ox Mountains. 

The navigable waters of the county are the astuary of the 
Killala Bay, and the estuaries of the Owenmore and Garrogue in the 
Bay of Sligo. The Moy is navigable to Ballina, and forms the boundary 
of the county from a point three miles above Ballina, The Owen- 
garrow, one of its two principal branches, has its sources within the 
county, in the Ox and Curlew Mountains, and flowing in a south- 
westerly direction, contributes its waters to the stream. 
Foxford. The Easky drains Lough Easky, collects several. iy 
streams in its course, and runs northward through the town of y 
into the Atlantic, which also receives from this part of the coast the 
Finnid, the Baliybeg, and the Dunneill. The Arrow, or Uncion, 
its source in Lough Arrow, and flows northward to the head of - 
sadere Bay, falling over shelving rocks, and forming an imposing 
cataract near the termination of its course. The Owenmore rises 
among the Curlew and Keshcorran Mountains, and pursues a win 
course northwards, through Templehouse Lough, joining the Arro: 
about two miles from its embouchure. About three miles Reig 
Owenmore is entered by the Owenbeg, which flows from the Ox Mou 
tains, eastward eo the town of Coolaney. Lough Gill, which is 
fed by the Bonnet River from Leitrim, is drained by the 1 
which has a course of about three miles through the town of Sligo. 
into the head of the bay. The Drumeliffe and the Duff or Bunroes, 
with other small streams, drain the district north from Sligo, the Duff. 
entering Donegal Bay at the Leitrim boundary. ; bitelte 

The principal roads are the mail-road from Dublin to Sligo, with a 
branch mail-road to Ballina and Castlebar; and the mail-road : : 
Sligo to Ballyshannon (county of Donegal), from which place it 
tinues to Donegal and Londonderry, with a branch-road to Enniskillen. . 
The Ox Mountains are traversed by several passes; that through which 
the Dublin and Sligo mail-road runs presents some very picturesque 
scenery. The inland traffic to and from Sligo is of very consid ; 
retary. In the parts about Sligo Bay p: is carried to market 

y water, » lone ca ANAT halle AL 
; gi Mineralogy, ig, OF Mounsaiog consist ghioby of mica-- 
slate, with occasionally granite, hornblende-slate, gneiss, and quartz 
rock; the strata dip rapidly towards thesouth, The mica-slate pat ; 
eastward across the Owenmore River, and along the south side of Lough 
Gill, by Slieve Dacane and Slish Mountain, into the county of Leitrim, - 
forming a range which may be regarded as a. prolongation of the Ox 
Mountains. At the base of the Ux Mountains, on both sides, the old 
red-sandstone and conglomerate are observed skirting the prima 
rocks, and sinking below the carboniferous limestone, which occupies. 
the lower lands extending on one side to the sea and on the other to 
the Curlew and other mountains on the border of Roscommon. The | 
Braughlieve Mountains belong to the carboniferous group, and the’ 
Curlew Mountains to the old red-sandstone group, [RoscoMMON, 
County of] The old red-sandstone also constitutes the headland on 
the north-eastern side of the entrance of Sligo Bay. The rest of the. 
county is occupied by the formations of the carboniferous limestone 
group, Yellow-sandstone, the lowest member of the group, forms a. 
considerable area in the northern extremity of the county, anda ’ 
in the ridge of mountains on the west side of Lough Gara.. The lower 
limestone, the member next above the yellow-standstone, is found at — 
the base of the Curlew Mountains, near Lough Arrow, and yields gray 
and dove-coloured marble. The mountains on the morth-eastern 
border of the county are formed of the middle or calp-limestone, and . 
of the upper limestone, which in Mount Benbulben forms, a bed 500. 
feet thick, This county and the adjacent one of Mayo are traversed» 
by trap-dykes unexampled for length, directness, and parallelism. 
Their direction is nearly east and west. Trachyte, a formation not 
obeneneg elsewhere in the British Isles, is found on the shore of — 
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Copper- and lead-mines were formerly 
macley. Iron-ore appe 


tains, and iron-ore in the mountain of Ki ars 
along several streams. Garnets are found near Lough Kasky, and 
asbestos to the eastward. ese has been met with in the moun- 
tains south-west from Lough Gill, and brick-clay, suitable for the | 
manufacture of coarse pottery, near Lough Gill on the Sligo and 
Ballintogher road. . 
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Climate, Soil, and Produce.—The climate is very variable, affected 
by frequent rains, and high winds from the Atlantic, but on the whole 
mild and healthy. Thin mossy and sandy soils, or both intermixed, 
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w Mountains, are extensive a of aes yes 
pasturage, interspersed with occasion: tches 0’ a 
of Lough Gara the soil is excellent both for tillage and 
towards the Ox Mountains the land along the southern 
inferior. The district ne ee os = Mountains — 
sea consists, to a great extent, moor an moss, with a 
of cultivated land along the shores of Killala Bay and the 
potatoes, and a considerable quantity of wheat are 
The occupations are mainly agricul and tillage is chiefly 
—- Of late the introduction of an improved system of culture 
been attempted, by the amalgamation of farms, and the employ- 
ment of skilled agriculturists from other parts of the kingdom. In 
1853 the number of acres under crop was 96,723, of which 1404 
acres grew wheat; 42,308 acres oats; 2747 acres barley, bere, rye, peas 
and beans; 26,563 acres potatoes; 5128 acres turnips; 1761 acres 
mangel-wurzel, carrots, vetches, and other green crops; 695 acres flax ; 
and 16,117 acres were in meadow and clover. Of plantations there 
were 7360 acres in 1841, yielding oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, mixed 
timber, and fruit. In 1852, on 13,992 holdings, there were 7251 
: cing 7 9 and asses, rye head of — 36,009 sheep, 
17,612 pigs, 2242 goats, and 182,467 head of poultry. 

A considerable number of the population are employed in fishing. 
The Sligo fishery district comprises 103 miles of maritime boundary, 
extending from Ballina Bridge to Abbey Point. In 1853 it had 216 
registered vessels, employing 1269 men and boys. Coarse linens and 
woollens are manufactured in the county. 

Divisions and Towns—The county is chiefly in the dioceses of 

and Elphin, with small portions in those of Killala and 

Ardagh. It is divided into six baronies, Carberry, Coolavin, Corran, 
Leyny, Tireragh, and Tireril; and contains 41 parishes. The prin- 
cipal towns are Sligo, Ardnaree, a suburb of Ballina in Mayo, and 
respec- 
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Stico and Tonencurry are noticed under their 
that of Battaya. The following 
towns and villages may be noticed here; the populations are those 


Ballymote, population 965, a market-town, is situated at the junction 
1 


of several roads, 14 miles S. by W. from Sl The parish church of 
Emlyfadd agel ipm building in the early English style, with a hand- 
some tower spire. There are chapels for Roman Catholics and 


Wesleyan Methodists, a court-house, dispensary, constabulary barrack, 
place has a small manufacture of linen. Five 


the ‘ 
in the year 1300 by Richard de Burgo. The ruins consist of 
walls 60 feet high, with parapet and towers. 
Sig ion 670, is a eee Be Ae Nee 
of Ardnaglass Harbour, on both sides en- 
ver, which here forms a very fine cascade. Several large flour- 
and oatmeal-mills have been erected on the different levels of the 
cascade, and a considerable ex 


nsary, 
sessions are held fortnightly ; and fairs 
five times a year. Dromore West Poor-Law Union comprises 17 electoral 

with an area of 96,985 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 19,563. 

Basky, population 61%, is a small market-town, situated on the old 
or coast-road to Ballina, on the left bank of the river Eaeky, 27 miles 
W. from Sligo, It contains a neat parish church, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, a Baptist meeting-house, and a court-house. The market is on 
Wednesday, Quarter sessions and sessions are held. 

Achoriry, & poor hamlet, about 15 miles 8.S.W. from Sligo, near the 
toad to Tobercurry, 1s only remarkable as the seat of an ancient diocere, 
and contains little besides the parish church, which was built in 1823. 
The diocese of Ach existed in the 6th century. It was united 
in the time of Charles [. to the see of Killala, and by the late Church 
Temporalities Act both were added to the diocese of Tuam. The 
diocese of Achonry comprehends the greater part of Sligo county, and 


a small section of Mayo. It comprises 10 benefi The chapter 
consists of a dean, archdeacon, precentor, and. three’ prebendaries. 
A manor court is held in the village, Bellaghy, population 316, 
situated on the southern border of the county, has a market, held 
weekly, on Wednesday. Fairs are held five times a year. Coolaney, 
population 326, a village in the barony of Leyny, is situated on the 
right bank of the Owenbeg River, 10 miles S.S,W. from Sligo. The 
river is crossed by a bridge near the north end of the town. Coolaney 
forms one street parallel to the stream, and contains a Baptist meeting- 
house, a court-house, dispensary, and constabulary barracks. There 
are five yearly fairs. Riverstown, population 330, a village situated 
23 miles S.S,W. from Sligo, contains the parish church of Kilmacal- 
lane, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist meeting-house, a school- 
house, dispensary, constabulary-barracks, two corn-mills, and two kilns, 
Petty sessions are held here. 

The county returns three members to the Imperial Parliament, two 
for the county and one for the borough of Sligo. The assizes are held 
at Sligo, where are the county jail, the county infirmary, anda fever 
hospital. Quarter sessions are held there, and at Easky and Bally- 
mote. Petty sessions are held in 14 places. The lunatic asylum for 
Connaught, to which this county is entitled to send 46 patients, is ‘at 
Ballinasloe, In the county are 12 dispensaries, A savings bank is 
established in Sligo town. In September 1852 there were 93 National 
schools in the county, attended by 5428 male and 5783 female 
children. , 

History and Antiquities.—This part of Connaught was° made the 
scene of warfare between the descendants and family of Roderic 
O'Connor, the last monarch of Ireland, in their struggle for the prin- 
cipality of Connaught. Hugh O’Nial, chieftain of Tyrone, was 
defeated near Ballysadere, in 1200, when attempting to’ reinstate 
Cathal of the Bloody Hand, dethroned by his kinsman Carrach, who 
was supported by the Anglo-Normans under De Burgo. Some of the 
Anglo-Norman settlers were en on the side of Cathal, In 1246 
the castle of Sligo was built, and, having been destroyed by the 
natives, was restored about the beginning of the next century. In 
tbe general rebellion near the close of Elizabeth’s reign, the royal 
forces under Sir Conyers Clifford, president of Connaught, were sur- 
prised in this county by the natives under O'Rourke, chieftain of 
Breffney or Leitrim, and suffered considerable loss. In the rebellion 
of 1641 the county was occupied by the insurgents, and held by them 
till nearly the close of the war. In the war of the Revolution the 
county was held by the Jacobites. : 

The relics of antiquity are numerous. There are many cromlechs 
and other primeval monuments, such as the Giant’s Cairn near Sligo, 
which consists of part of a circle of great stones. Remarkable caverns, 
the origin and purpose of which are unknown, occur in various parts 
of the county. Ratha, or hill forts, are numerous; and at Drumcliffe 
there is the stump of a round tower with two ancient crosses. In 
every district monastic and other ecclesiastical remains are met’ with, 
and in some places the ancient structures have been converted into 
parish churches, There are ruined castles at Lough Gara, Ballinafad, 
Ardnaglas, Castle Connor, and several other places. The island of 
Innismorray contains some striking remains of the ecclesiastical 
architecture of different ages. 

SLIGO, Ireland, the chief town of the county of Sligo, a market 
and sea-port town, a parliamentary borough, and the seat of ‘a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated near the mouth of the river Gai é@ or 
a in 54° 22’ 'N. lat., 8° 22’ W. long., distant 181 miles N.W. 
from Dublin by road. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns one member to 
the Imperial Parliament, The population in 1851 was 11,104, besides 
2216 in the Union workhouse. Sligo Poor-Law Union comprises 29 
electoral divisions, with an area of 143,528 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 58,565. 

Sligo appears to have owed its importance to a castle and a monas- 
tery for Dominican friars, built here in the 13th century, by Maurice 
Fitzgerald, ‘earl of Kildare, end at that time lord justice of Ireland. 
The town suffered repeated injuries from fire, and from the hostilities 
between the English and the native Trish. In the reign of James I. 
it received grant of a market and two fairs, and was incorporated 
and made a parliamentary borough, In the civil war of James II, 
the town was taken by the Enniskilleners, who, after repellin one 
attack, were driven out by the Jacobites under Sarsfield ; it was 
again occupied by the Protestants under Lord Granard. 

The river, in passing through the town, changes its course from 
west to north and north-west, and is crossed by two bridges, the old 
bridge below the bend, and the new bridge above it. The town is 
situated partly within the bend of the river, but chiefly along its 
left bank. he houses are well-built, and many are handsome. 
The parish church of St. John is an ancient cruciform structure, 
With a massive square tower at the west end. Calry parish church is 
a modern gothic building, with a Met 7 eh spire. There are 
a Roman Catholic chapel; a small Dominican friary, with a neat 
chapel attached; an Ursuline convent, and a convent of the Sisters 
of Mercy; a Presbyterian, an Independent, and two Methodist meeting- 
houses; and several schools, e other public buildings are, the 
county court-house and jail, the custom-house, linen-hall, a large 
butter-market, the Union workhouse, a new constabulary barrack, and 
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wnatic asylum; and in an inclosure near Calry chureh, the fever 
eonttal, infirmary, and dispensary, There isa eavings bank in the 
town. The manufacture of linen is carried on ; and there are soap- 
and candle-works, rope-walks, flour-mills, breweries, and a distillery. 
The river has an important salmon fishery. The port of Sligo is 
under the control of town and harbour commissioners, elected for 
life, who have much improved the harbour, The exports are 
chiefly of corn, meal, flour, butter, provisions, and linen-yarn; and 
the imports are West India produce, tobacco, refined sugar, tea, 
British spirits, wine, flax-seed, tallow, glass and earthenware, coals, 
iron, timber, and salt. In 1853 there were registered as belonging to 
the port, 13 vessels under 50 tons, and 19 of 50 tons and upwards, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 4140 tons; also two steamers of 111 
tons. During 1853 there entered the port 204 sailing-veesels of 20,077 
tons, and 177 steam-vessels of 24,684 tons; and there cleared 158 
sailing-vessels of 15,443 tons, and 73 steam-vessels of 24,419 tons. 
Tbe assizes for the county, and quarter and petty sessions, are held in 
the town. Fairs are held March 27th, May 7th, July 4th, August 11th, 
and October 9th. Tuesday and Saturday are the market-days. 
Steamers ply regularly between Sligo and Glasgow. In a part of 
the town, belonging to Lord Palmerston, are some ruins of the 
ancient monastery. 

SLIMBRIDGE. [GLovucESTERSHIRE, 

SLOBODE-UKRAINE. ([CuHarkow. 

SLOUGH. [BuckincHaMsHIRE.] 

SLUYS. (Zeatanp.]} 

SMALAND. [Swepey.] 

SMARDON. [Kent.} : 

SMOLENSK, a government of European Russia, is situated between 
58° 12’ and 56° 30’ N, lat., 30° 20’ and 35° 20’ E. long., and is bounded 
N. by the governments of Pskov and Twer; E. by those of Moscow, 
Kaluga, and Orel; S. by Czernigov; and W. by Mohilev and Witepsk. 
The area is 21,572 square miles, and the population in 1846 amounted 
to 1,170,600. 

The country is a high undulating plain, broken only by low hills. 
The soil is clay, mixed with sand and black mould. Some parts are 
very fertile, and all well repay the expense of cultivation. The prin- 
cipal rivers are—the Dnieper, which rises in this government, but is 
not navigable in all this part of its course; the Obscha, the Mischa, the 
Kaspla, which run in a westerly direction to the Diina; the Ugra, 
which flows eastward to the Oka; the Gjat and the Wasuga, both of 
which run into the Volga. There are, it is said, 150 lakes, but none 
of considerable extent; and many morasses. As the country lies high, 
the climate is colder than that of other provinces in the same latitude. 
The frost in winter is very severe, and the ice does not break up till 
April; on the other hand, the heat of the summer montbs is very 
great, vegetation luxuriant, the weather not changeable, and the air 
ealubrious. 

The government produces vast quantities of rye and other grain, 
hemp, fax, tobacco .and hops, culinary vegetables, and some fruit; 
but the wealth of the country consists chiefly in its immense forests, 
which supply timber for the use of the province itself, and also for the 
navy, particularly fine masts, which are sent to Riga. The forests 
abound in game of all kinds; elks, deer, wild boars, wolves, bears, 
and lynxes are found in them, and prodigious quantities of wild birds. 
Much attention is paid to the breed of horses, which are of a good 
Lithuanian s' Oxen are used in agriculture as well as horses, and 
great numbers are fattened for exportation, Swine are very numerous, 
but sheep do not appear to thrive. The country people have great 
numbers of bees. The minerals are copper, salt, and bog-iron. The 
rural population manufacture linen and woollen cloths for domestic use. 
The Smolensk carpets are in great repute. There are numerous saw- 
mills, brandy-distilleries, tanneries, soap and candle manufactories, and 
some glass-works. 

The exports are—agricultural produce of the different kinds above 
named; hemp-seed, linseed, horse-hair, hides, hogs’-bristles, wool, 
honey, wax, masts to Riga, timber and firewood to the Dnieper, boats 
made for the navigation of the Oka, the Volga, and the Diina; horses, 
oxen, swine, salt-pork, tallow, and lard. Most of the articles are con- 
veyed by land to Riga, Wilna, and Moscow; a great part of the cattle 
are driven to Poland, and thence to Germany; and the timber is 
floated down the rivers which fall into the Diina, the Oka, and the 
Volga. The imports are—colonial produce, wines, manufactured 
goods, and various other articles, The principal commercial towns 
are Wiiisma and Gshatsk. Smolensk, situated on the main road to 
Moscow, likewise takes an active share in the foreign commerce, but is 
chiefly engaged with inland and retail trade, 

The on majority of the inhabitants belong to the Greek Church, 
under the bishop of Smolensk, whose diocese is co-extensive with the 
ee, and has 608 parishes, There are a few Poles, Jews, and 

Smolensk is within the limits of the university of Moscow. 
Elementary education is extending among the population, but is still 
in a backward state. The government is divided into 12 circles. 

Smolensk, the chief town of the government, is in 54° 50’ N. lat., 
82° E. long., on the right bank of the Dnieper, which is here navig- 
able, and crossed by a wooden bridge. It is surrounded with a wall 
80 feet high and 16 feet thick, nearly two miles in circuit, but in many 
parts out of repair, and has a strong citadel. Smolensk is one of the 


692 
most ancient towns in Russia. Its name occurs in the Russian annals 


as far back as a.p. 879. The Lithuanians obtained of it in 
14138, In the next two hundred and fifty years it was f 
taken and retaken by the Poles and Russians, till it was ly taken 


by the latter in 1654, In 1812 the first serious conflict between the 
French and the Russians took place (August 16 and 17) under the walls — 
of Smolensk, when it was bombarded and set on fire, T 
on their retreat in November wi wl aru up part of the 
Though not a handsome city, Smolensk is now much superior to what 
it was before 1812, when it was almost entirely built of wood, 
part rebuilt since that time is more regular; the houses are 
of stone, and many of them handsome. The public buildings 
numerous: there are sixteen Greek churches, three convents, 
Roman Catholic and one Lutheran chapel, numerous charitable insti- 
tutions, a gymnasium, a seminary for a mili! 
In a military point of view Smolensk is considered a 
importance, as it commands the road to Moscow, the heart 
Russian empire, The manufactures are linen, leather, silks, hats; and 
soap; there is also a brisk trade in the natural productions of the 
country. The population at the lowest estimate is 12,000; some late 
writers state it at 20,000. fale 

Widésma, about 110 miles from Smolensk, on the road to Moscow, 
is a considerable town, with 12,000 inhabitants. It is situated on a 
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able transit trade between Smolensk and Riga. : 

Among the other towns are—Do; on the Dnieper, a pretty 
and well-built town, 50 miles E, by N. from Smolensk, with 4000 
inhabitants, who have some manufactures and considerable trade; 
Gshatsk, or Gjat, which is situated on the river Gjat, on the road to 
Moscow, in the east of the province, and has 3000 inhabitants, who 
have a considerable transit trade in corn, hemp, iron, and river-barges, 
for the construction of which the neighbouring forests afford excellent 
materials; and Roslavi, 70 miles SSE. from Smolensk, which has 
large corn-stores, several mills, and about 4000 inhabitants. 

SMYRNA (Jsmir), one of the most ancient Greek cities in Asia 
Minor. There was an Old Smyrna and New Smyrna. The old town 
lay on the north-east side of the Herman Gulf or Gulf of Smyrna. 
According to some traditions it was originally an AZolian colony, and 
was afterwards taken possession of by some Ionian exiles of Soevees 
(Herod., i. 16, 149.) It is said by Strabo to have been founded by an 
Ionian colony of Ephesus, where a part of the old town is said to 
have borne the name of Smyrna from an Amazon of the same name, 
Afterwards however the Ephesian colonists are said to have been 
expelled by the AZolians, and to have fled to Colophon, whence a short 
time after they returned, and recovered their original home. (Strabo, 
xiv.) Subsequently, about the year B.c. 700, Smyrna, which had 
hitherto belonged to AZolis, was admitted into the Ionian con- 
federacy. This ancient town of Smyrna was by some supposed 
to have been the birthplace of Homer; and in its vicinity, on the 
banks of the little river Meles, there was a grotto in which Homer 
was said to have composed his poems, The Lydian king Sadyattes 
took and destroyed Smyrna, and distributed the inhabitants 
a number of villages in the neighbourhood. (Strabo, xiv., p. 646; 
Herod., i. 16.) In this state they remained, according to Strabo, for 
400 years; after which the town was rebuilt with great splendour by 
Antigonus and Lysimachus, or, according to Pausanias (vii. 5, § 1), 
and Pliny (v. 31), by Alexander the Great. This new town however 
was 20 stadia distant from the site of Old Smyrna, and 320 stadia 
from Ephesus, and was situated on the north bank of the river Meles, 
covering the plain as far as the sea, and occupying also a part of a bill 
which Pliny calls Mastusia. The city was or soon became the finest 
and largest in Asia Minor. (Strabo, xiv., p. 646.) When Asia Minor 
fell into the hands of the Romans, Smyrna became the seat of a con- 
ventus juridicus (Pliny, v. 31), and flourished as a commercial town. 
Trebonius, one of Casar’s murderers, was besieged in Smyrna by 
Dolabella, who took the city, and destroyed a great part of it. (Strabo; 
Cie., ‘ Philip.,’ xi. 2.) But Smyrna soon recovered and flourished as 
before, Christianity was early established here, chiefly owing to the 
zeal of St. Polycarp, who was the first bishop of Smyrna, and suffered 
martyrdom there. (Iren., iii, 3, 4.) Smyrna appears in early times, 
as at present, to have been subject to frequent earthquakes, It was 
destroyed by an earthquake in a.p. 178, but it was restored by the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius. Before the introduction of Christianity 
the Smyrneans worshipped chiefly the heroine Smyrna, Nemesis, 
Homer, and the mother of the gods, whose temple stood near the sea- 
coast, and whose head is represented on the coin of which a repre- 
sentation is given in this article. : 

During the Eastern empire Smyrna again experienced several severe 
vicissitu Towards the close of the 11th century it fell into tho 
hands of Tzachas, a Turkish pirate, and was nearly destroyed by a 
Greek fleet under John Ducas, It was restored by the emperor 
Comnenus, but soon after fell into the handa of the Genoese, who 
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occurred in se took place on the night of July 28, 1841, whereby 
mosques, and other public 

buildings, were 
Smyrna, the most important city of Asia Minor, and the centre of 


the , rises in the form of av amphitheatre from the sea, and 
upon the hill above it (called Mount Pagus) there is an old castle which 
forms the citadel ; over one of the gates there is a head which either 


represents Apollo or an Amazon, and over another a Roman eagle. It 
stands in 38° 25’ N, lat., 27° 9’ E. long., about 210 miles S.S.W. from 
Constantinople, at the bottom of a capacious bay, which has excellent 
anchorage, and is so deep that large ships come close to the wharfs. 
The bay extends into the city, and its margin is lined with quays, on 
which there are handsome stone houses, so that the city, with its 
domes and minarets, has a fine ap on ing it from the 
wae a af get of the interior, and ly that part which 
is apr Pye of the hill, consists of low wooden houses, and 
the streets are ill-paved, narrow, crooked, and dirty. The inhabitants 
are probably about 180,000, of whom about 80,000 are Turks, 40,000 
Greeks, 15,000 Jews, 10,000 Armenians, and about 5000 Franks. The 

reside in Smyrna for purposes of commerce, and occupy, for 
the most part, the best quarter of the city near the bay. The 
Semen tlivate-cumplet by GetPeuh part of tos pordesia, Tes 
western are i ish part of the population. The 
Jews are confined to two small nooks between the Turks and 
Armenians. in the Frankish — the houses are chiefly 


only one story hig’ 


are whitewashed. The port is oe penne by ships from all nations, 
cargoes outward and inward. The chief 


[ 


and 

es 

there are various kinds of skins, goats’ wool, olive oil, 

a variety of other articles. The Turkish government has 

hardly any restrictions on commerce; the duties are few and 
Most European states have consuls at Smyrna. 


ves in the 

: ito the walls 
of the castle, which stands on the site of the acropolis on the summit 
of Mount Pagus ; aus ae the inclosure of the 
castle ; 


fragments, built into the walls of 

inclosure are the ruins of a 

itive church of Smyrna. 

ty runs the Meles, which is 

eee ees ined whieh is crossed by an 

The mosques of Smyrna are open to Christians; from the 

ceiling of the principal mosques are suspended by brass chains a vast 

of lamps, ostrich eggs, and horsctaila. “The caravan bridge 

over the Meles, over which, especially in the fruit season, strings of 

constantly passing, is a point of great attraction with both 

Christians, and many coffee-houses are built along the 

the immortal river. The neighbourhood of Smyrna is 
beautiful and fertile, but unsafe, owing to the ce of b 

Strollers are frequently carried off to the hills and detained till they 

ransomed their friends, About 5 miles east of the city, on 

to Sardis, at a place called Nimfi, is a gigantic human figure 

in relief, on a panel cut into the flat surface of the rock. 

This seems to be the memorial of described by Herodotus 

(ii. 106). A journal is published in Smyrna in the French language, 
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Steamers and sailing-vessels ply to Constantinople, Marseille, Malta, 
and the chief ports of the Mediterranean. 

SNAITH. | Yorxsu1re.} 

SNAKE ISLAND. [Anevurmra.] 

SNEEK. [Friestanp.] 

SNEINTON. [Norrrncuamsuime.] 

SNETTISHAM. [Norro.x.] 

SNOWDON. (Carrnarvonsuire.] 

SOCIETY ISLANDS, the name given by Captain Cook in honour 
of the Royal Society of London, to a cluster of islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean. They consist of two groups of islands, about 70 miles 
apart, of which the most easterly group, including Tahiti or Otaheite, 
is called the Georgian Islands. The following are the names 
of the Society Islands. The names are given according to the ortho- 
graphy introduced by the first missionaries, and used by the press 
now established among the people :—Meatia, Tahiti (Otaheite), Eimeo, 
Maiaoiti, or Charles Sander’s Island, Tetuaroa, Huahine, Raiatea, 
— Borabora, Mauarua, Tuba, Lord Howe’s Island, and Scilly 
Island. 

The first five are those called the Georgian Islands, and the rest the 
Society Islands, when the two groups are distinguished. The list is 
exclusive of several islets which surround or are interspersed among 
these. The entire cluster extends from 16° 10’ (Mauarua) to 17° 53’ 
S. lat. (Meatia), and from 148° 9’ 45” (Meatia) to 165° 24’ 45" W. long. 
(Scilly Island). 

Otaheite, or more properly O Tahiti, the largest of the islands, is 
about 35 miles long, and more than 130 miles in circumference. It 
consists of two peninsulas, of unequal extent, united by a low isthmus, 
somewhat more than 3 miles wide. The north-western and larger 
peninsula is called Opureone or Tabiti-nue (Great Tahiti), and the 
south-eastern Tiarrabooa, or Tahiti-iti (Little Tahiti). The surface is 
estimated to be about 430 square miles. The most remarkable of 
the anchorages on the coast, within the coral reef which surrounds 
the island, are, Mattaway Bay, near the north-eastern extremity ; 
Soanoa Harbour, 4 miles westward of Mattaway; and Papiete, 
towards the north-western extremity of the island, which is now 
most frequented by European vessels and by American whalers. Tho 
interior of both peninsulas is occupied with mountain masses, which 
terminate in high and sharp peaks. The most elevated of these 
peaks, called Opureone, rises to between 7000 and 8000 feet above 
the sea-level; it isnearly in the centre of the larger peninsula. Some 
of the summits of the smaller peninsula are nearly as high. Except 
these the whole island, especially the lower hills, is covered 
with thick woods. The valleys are watered by fine streams, on the 
banks of which, as well as on the shores of the sea, are built the 
dwellings of the inhabitants. Lava, basalt, and pumice-stone, occur 
in several places. 

The climate is very mild, the difference of temperature in the 
winter and summer months being inconsiderable. It is also very 
healthy, except during the rainy season. The bread-fruit trees and 
cocoa-palms are regularly planted, and batatas, yams, taro, and 
bananas are cultivated with care; the sugar-cane,which is of excellent 

uality, tobacco, and some other tropical plants are also cultivated. 
and indigo are cultivated to some extent, principally by Euro* 
peans. Arrow-root is exported in considerable quantities. Cloth is 
made, as in other islands of the Pacific, of the inner bark of the 
bread-fruit tree, the paper mulberry-tree, and the hibiscus ; of the last 
also ropes are made, Oil is extracted from the cocoa-nut. Forests 
cover all the mountains of Tiarrabooa, and the southern declivities of 
those of Opureone. Some vessels have been built of the timber. 

Otaheite was discovered in 1606, by the Spaniard Quiros, and called 
Sagittaria ; Captain Wallis, who visited the island in 1767, called it 
King George's Island; and Bougainville, who visited it in the follow- 
ing year, named it Nouvelle Cythére. Cook, who visited it between 
1769-78 several times, gave it the native name. He estimated the 
population at 200,000. After having been visited by several other 
navigators, missionaries were sent there to convert the islanders, in 
1797. ig Bee the natives friendly to strangers and devoid of 
treachery; but the tribes were continually at war with each other, 
and infanticide and human sacrifices were practised. The missionaries 
laboured without success till 1816, when the king of the island, 
Pomaree IL, embraced Christianity, and introduced it among the 
natives. After his death (1821) during the minority of his son, the 
missionaries acquired influence, and by their advice a constitution was 
formed, and written laws were made (1825); but neither the consti- 
tution nor the laws appear to have been much attended to. Tho 
introduction of Christianity has effected the abolition of infanticide, 
of human sacrifices, and other immoral practices, The government 
is despotic, in the hands of the sovereign, who has absolute power 
in respect of landed property ; each chief in his own district has a 
like arbitrary power over the land. The natives belong to the Malay 
race, and have made some progress in civilisation. 

All the islands are mountainous in the interior, and have a border 
from one to four miles wide, of rich level land, extending from the 
base of the high land to the sea; and although the outline of each 
has some peculiarity distinguishing it from the rest, in their general 
appearance they resemble each other. Tetuaroa, Tubai, Lord Howe's, 
and the Scilly islands however form exceptions, as they low coral 
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islands, soldom rising many feet above the sea. Ejimeo is supposed to 
be about 25 miles in circumference; Huahine probably more than 
30 miles ; and Raiatea is somewhat larger. The others are of smaller 
extent. A corres ing resemblance prevails in the geological 
structure of the principal clusters and surrounding islands; the com- 
ponent substances being the same in all, although each has some 
Gistingeishing peculiarity of its own. - There seems no reason to sup- 
pose any of these islands are of altogether volcanic origin, like 
the Sandwich Islands. In the Society Islands there are basalts, whin- 
stone dykes, and homogeneous earthy lava, retaining all the conyo- 
lutions which cooling lava is known to assume; there are also kinds of 
hornstone, limestone, silex, breccia, and other substances, which under 
the action of fire do not appear to have altered their original form. 
Some are found in detached fragments, others in large masses. All 
the Society Islands, and many others in the Pacific, are surrounded by 
a belt of coral rock, from two or three to twenty yards in width, and 
situated at distances from a few yards to perhaps two miles from the 
shore, Against this barrier the long rolling waves of the wide Pacific 
are driven with terrific violence by the trade-winds, and, arrested by 
it, often rise 10, 12; or 14 feet above its surface. These reefs protect 
the low lands from the violence of the sea; for while beyond them 
the surface of the water is agitated by the slightest breeze, all within 
is smooth water, There is usually a break or opening in these marine 
barriers, which offers.an easy passage for shipping: The soil is various, 
The sides of the mountains are frequently covered with a thin layer of 
light earth; but the summits of many of the inferior hills present a 
thick stratum of stiff red ochre or yellow marl... This is usually found 
on the lower hills that rise. between the interior mountains and the 
shore. The natives use it as a pigment for staining or painting, their 
doors, window-shutters, canoes, &c., and, when mixed with lime, the 
walls of their houses, The level tracts along the coast are the most 
valuable parts.of the land. The soil of those tracts isa rich alluvial 
deposit, with a considerable mixture of yegetable.mould, and is 
exceedingly prolific, 

The climate, products, character, and condition of the inhabitants 
of the other islands are similar to those of Tahiti, as above described. 

In the Society Islands. the rainy season, the only variation of the 
tropical year, occurs when the sun is vertical, and generally continues 
from December to.March: during this time. the climate .is more 
insalubriovs and the sickness of the inhabitants greater than.at any. 
other period, Thunder and lightning are frequent, especially in the 
rainy season, 

Hogs and dogs, and sometimes rats, were the only animals whose 
flesh was formerly eaten by the natives,. The missionaries, have 
introduced all our domestic animals; and all haye succeeded very 
wil except the sheep, Many of the natives now possess hundreds of 

e, which, with their other produce, they sell, with mutual advan- 
tage, to the ships which touch at the islands, for refreshments. 
Rabbits could not be preserved; cats have become common in. houses, 
and are great favourites. The birds of these and the, neighbouring 
islands are not distinguished by brilliancy of plumage or melody of 
song. There are however several varieties, and some, of them in 
immense numbers, The most numerous class are the aquatic fowl. 
The albatross, the tropic bird, several kinds of petrel, with others, 
abound in all the islands, especially in Borabora and Mauarua. Among 
the lakes are several kinds of heron; and wild ducks resort to the 
lagoons and marshes, There are several kinds of birds of prey, and 
a number of the woodpecker tribe, with some small paroquets of rich 
and splendid plumage, . The turtle-dove is found in the inland parts 
of some of the islands, and pigeons among the mountains, Among 
the few singing-birds the most conspicuous is that called by the natives 
‘omaomao,’ which in appearance and note much resembles the thrush, 
Domestic fowl are abundant, and were found jin, the. islands when 

iginally discovered. 

) Society Islanders are generally above the middle stature, but 
their limbs are much less muscular and firm than those of the Sand- 
wich Islanders, whom in many respects they resemble; but. they. are 
more robust than the Marquesans, who are the most light and agile of 
the inhabitants of Eastern Polynesia. In size and physical power they 
are inferior to the New Zealanders. The countenance of the Society 
Islanders is open and prepossessing, though the features are bold and 
sometimes prominent. The facial angle is frequently as elevated. as in 
the European. The prevailing complexion is an olive, a bronze, or 
a 1+ epee ipa 

he mental capacity of the Society Islanders has hitherto been onl 
psrtially developed, They are remarkably curious and Ceartaens 
and, compared with other Polynesian nations, may be said to possess 
considerable ingenuity, mechanical invention, and imitation, The 
distinguishing features of their civil polity—the imposing nature, 
pumerous observances, and diversified ramifications of their super- 
atition—the legends of their gods—the historical songs of their bards 
—the beautiful, figurative, and impassioned el sometimes 
displayed in their national assemblies—and, above all, the copiousness, 
moe fe precision, and purity of their language, with their extensive 
use of numbers, seaneenet the conclusion that they possess no mean 


diseases, 
ectonmeere 


infanticide, and the use of ardent spirits, the 


these islands formerly contained was reduced 


decline had originated; but for some yoo often the number of deaths. 
i ut , 


opened, N 
80 to 80 tons burden are usefully employed in trade, and in maintain- 
ing an intercourse between the several islands. A press has for many 
years been actively engaged in supplying the natives with publications 
in their own language, suited to their wants and their ition... 

(Ellis, Polynesian Researches ; Vo; ages of Wallis, Cook, and Wilson; 
Tyerman and Bennet, . Voyage fae: World ; Williams, Missionary 
Eaterperans ‘ the Reports and Magazine of the London Missionary 
Society, &c, b stvéemts i oh 

SOCORRO, [New Granapa,] + utpivls 

SO’COTRA, is an island, in the Indian Ocean, situated, about 
200 miles from Cape Guardafui, the most eastern point of Africa. 
It lies between 12° 16’ and 12° 45’, N, lat. 53°. 26’ and 57° 34’ E.. 
long., and extends about 70, miles from. west to east, with an average 
width of 15 miles, It contains 1100 square miles. Litman 

Socdtra consists chiefly of a table-land, which is between 700 
800 feet above the. level of the sea... North and south of the ‘ 
land are two plains. The surface of the island is in many parts level. 
for a considerable extent; many hills.are dispersed. over it, mis 
granitic range of mountains stands on the northern edge of the table- 
land. .This mountain. mass may haye a general elevation of about 
3000 feet, but some.of its numerous peaks rise to 5000 feet, On the 
more leyel, parts.of the table-land there are many wide depressions, 
which generally extend south and north, and form, ong. xallege: otis: 
table-land descends to the plains generally with a steep aonnnr es 
in a few places it comes close to the sea, as at Ras (Cape) Shi e 
western extremity of the island, and at Ras Kahan : near Ras 
Feling, on the southern coast, the cliffs skirt the shores for 8 miles. 

In the southern plain, the force of the south-west monsoon, to 
which the coast is exposed, has carried. the sand from the’ sea coast. 
to some distance inland, where it forms a.continuous range of sand- 
hills parallel to the beach, and hence it has spread oyer the plain, up 
to the very base of the table-land.. The shores. run in a continuous 
line without being broken, by any. inlet...The northern plain is not 
so low as the southern, nor so level, the surface being intersected by 
flat valleys in many places, and in others some masses of hills rise 
from 300 to 600 feet. The western districts of this plain, though less 
sterile than the southern plain, are more adapted for than for 
cultivation, but’ the ¢astern districts have a superior soil, which is a 
reddish-coloured earth, covered at certain seasons with abundant 
grass, and well adapted for the cultivation of grain, fruit, and vege- 
tables. With the exception of a few rivulets the streams on the island 
do not contain water all the year round: The inhabitants therefore 
collect rain-water in reservoirs. In most-parts of the northern plain 
water is found at a distance of from 8 to 10 feet below the surface. 
The climate of Socotra is sultry. During the north-east monsoon 
there is an“almost daily fall of rain. The south-west monsoon bri 
a clear and cloudless sky, and while it continues the stars gen 
shine with remarkable brilliancy, ; 

The principal commercial products. are derived from: the) aloe and 
dragon’s-blood tree, The aloe plant (Aloe spicata or Socotrina) in the 
western districts covers the hills for many miles, at an elevation of 
from 500 to 2000 feet. above the plains, The dragon’s-blood. tree 
grows in the same part of the island, at an elevation of from 800 to 
2000 feet. These two plants are yery abundant. There are several 
forest-trees, but none fit for timber. Yams, wild orange-trees, and 
date-trees are among the products of the island. Agriculture is 
limited to the cultivation of dukkum, a species of millet, beans and 
tobacco, with a little cotton and indigo. lotelwe 

There are no horses. The camel is the only animal of burden, and 
is nearly as sure-footed as the mule. . The cows are small, and few in 
number, Sheep and in the western districts constitute the 
principal wealth of the inhabitants. The sheep are small, but yield 
good wool, of which thick cloaks are made. There are sevéral kinds 
of goats, and one of them is found in a wild state on the mountains, 
There are civet-cats all over the. island, rats, mice, and. chameleons, 
There are several kinds of vultures, and also the flamingo, Turtles 
are found on the southern coast, Fish abound in several parts! of the 
coast, and some families live on the produce of their fishing. 9.9.» 

The population is estimated by Wellsted at.4000 individuals., It 
consists of two different nations, of which one called Socotran Arabs, 
is foreign, and the other called Beduins, is, apparently aboriginal. 
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nose slightly aquiline, the éyes lively and expressive, and the mouth | importance. Here Clovis espoused Clotilde; and upon the division 
welt fotenedl Their hair curls naturally, but does not approach to a of this dominions among his descendants, it gave name to one of the 


woolly or crisp texture. Their general complexion is fair, buta few 
of them are as dark'as the Hindoos. As they frequently change 
their abodes, and live in a country not abounding in building mate- 
rials, they inhabit the numerous caverns which are found in the lime- 
stone of their country. They are Mohamniedans, but they do 
not zeal in reference to religious duties. They are divided 
into families or tribes. 
remedy -eaisli"as Waele Gob far Bens tie weve The capital 
1 which is built not far from the northern shores, and 
contains a population of about 150 persons. 
Socotra was known to Ptolemsus, and to Arrian. It was visited 
the Portuguese Fernandez Perara in 1504, and taken possession of 
by Albuquerque in 1507. It is not known at what time the Portu- 
guese evacuated the island, but they probably left before the 16th 


century elapsed. It then returned under the sway of the sultan of 
Kisseen on the’ southern coast of Arabia. It now belongs to the 
Imam of Muscat. 

SODOM. Sra.] 

SOFA’LA is a country on the east coast of Africa, exten from 
Cape Corrientes (25° S. lat.) to the vicinity of the river Luabo, the 
most southern arm of the Zambesi (19 


ora of gold 
saliquatel and tae S00" gande The name of Monomotapa is 
now and the few gold-mines which exist are included in 
the 4 norm 4 of [SenwA, vol iv., col. 499.] 

coast is low, and beset with shoals and sandbanks, Along the 
and other islands. The 
The most northern is the 
into a large shallow 
The river Sofala forms at its mouth a 


on 
Tnhamban, which is easy 
and bees’-wax constitute the ar 
sent to Mozambique. The nattre bes 


e they receive some 
Portuguese settlements is 


buildings. 
Sofala was visited in 1480 by Pedrio Cavalhio, a Portuguese, 
before the way to India y sea was known. Albuquerque took pos- 
e 


session of if, and in 1508 the fort of Sofala was built. The Portuguese 
jae ae in of the country; but these settlements 
SOHA M, Cambridgeshire, a town, in the parish of Soliam, is situated 


in 52° 20’ N. Ny 20’ E. long., distant 19 miles N.E. by N, from 

and 68 miles N. by E. from London. The population of 
the town in 1851 was 2756. @ living is a vicarage, with the curacy 
of Barway annexed, in the archdeaconry of Sudbury and diocese of 
Ely. So! parish church is a spacious cruciform edifice of the 
transition period from Norman to early English, and has a very fine 


e 


Independents, Baptists, and Unitarians ; an 
National school. St. Felix, the first bishop of the 
is said to have founded a monastery at Soham, and to 
here (about 630) the episcopal see, afterwards removed 

shards, gardens, and 
is made similar to the Stilton cheese. Trade in 
facilitated by a navigable cut from the river 
for cattle is held on May 9th, and a feast or 
for three days about the middle of June, A 
the town. 


an 
arontinaene inthe department of Amo, mais situated on the 
miles N.E, from 


prise all the suburbs. 
=X um of the Romans, which D’Anville and 
to a bishop from yery early times. The Roman 
called ‘Chaussées de Brunchaut’ are sear this town, 
iota teportach laces 1s the ports of Gal antl voc. of tha low 
most p the 10! 0! ; and one of the 
mich remained py the 1 pinen! of = bg Tt was the 
f government ng any soh Syagrius, and near it the 
meee by Clovis, who made Soissons 


éarly Findiliish “princes, Soissond continued to be of 


the Noviodtnum of Caear (De Bell. Gall. ii, 12.) | for 


the capital |’ 


Kingdoms formed out of them. Here, a.p. 752, Childéric IT., the last 
Merovingian king, was deposed, and Pepin, son of Chatles Martel, the 
first of the Carlovingian dynasty, was raised upon a shield and pro- 
claimed king in the Champ-de-Mars. Not content with this the thet 
ordinary mode of inauguration, Pepin employed the ceremonies of the 
church at his coronation, and had himself consecrated in the cathedral 
of Soissons by the Pope’s Legate. Charlemagne established famous 
schools in Soissons for the education of the clergy and the sons of the 
rich, in the monastery of St.-Médard. The same abbey was twice the 
prison of Charle: e’s son, the emperor Louis le Debonnaire, and in 
the abbey church he was deposed by a decree of a council at the 
i tion of his own son Lothaire. In 922 Charles the Simple 
was defeated at Soissons by the troops of Robert, who fell in the 
battle. Under the kings of the third race Soissons was the capital of 
a county, and received from Louis VI. a municipal charter; but the 
burgesses, weary of the contentions which they had with their 
counts, surrendered their charter to the king Charles IV., im 1325. 
Philippe VI. (de Valois) granted them some privileges, but would not 
re-establish the municipality. In 1418 the town, then garrisoned by 
the Bourguignon party, was taken by the rival faction of the Armagnacs, 
who committed the most dreadful excesses, Having again fallen into 
the hands of the Bourguignons, it was a second time taken and pillaged 
by the Armagnacs, In the religious wars of the 16th century it 
suffered again. In the campaign of 1814 it was twice taken by the 
allies and as often retaken by the French ; it was a third time besieged 
by the allies, bombarded, and much damaged. 

A handsome stone bridge over the Aisne unites the town to the 
suburb of St.-Vaast on the right bank. The town and the suburb of 
St.-Vaast are fortified; the circuit of the walls includes many gardens 
and void spaces, The other suburbs are without the walls. The 
streets are for the most part neatly built, and well laid out; the 
houses are built of stone, and many of them covered with slate. The 
cathedral, founded in the 12th century, is a large and fine gothic 
church, with a tower 160 feet high. The painted glass in the rose 
windows of the transept, and in the nine large ogival windows which 
light as many chapels behind the choir, are admirable specimens of the 
art. Of the abbey of St,-Jean-des-Vignes (in which Thomas & Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was received in his exile), the west front of 
the church, with its two noble towers and spires, remains and is of rich 
gothic architecture. On the right bank of the Aisne are some remains 
of the abbey of St.-Médard, mentioned above,—the crypt and supposed 
prison room of Louis le Debonnaire; but the chief part of the site is 
occupied by an asylum for deaf-mutes. In the crypt were buried 
kings Clothaire and Siegebert. These fine old abbatial buildings were 
demolished in the fury of the first French revolution. Soissons has 
an excellent public library of above 24,000 volumes, and: several 
hundred valuable manuscripts; a college, a diocesan seminary; tri- 
bunals of first instance and of commerce; public walks, a theatre, and 
baths. 

The manufactures are carpets, woollens, hosiery, coarse linen, twine, 
béer, seed-oil, leather, room paper, &¢. Considerable trade is carried 
on in corn, flour, peas and beans, in hemp and flax for the supply’ of 
Paris ; timber, firewood, and charcoal, which are sent down the Aisne 
to the capital, There is a good weekly market, A linen market is 
held on the last Saturday of every month ; two six-day fairs are held, 
one the week before Whit-Sunday, and another the week after Martin- 
mas. A railway has been commenced to connect Soissons with the - 
Paris-Amiens railway, between Setilis and Creil. 

SOKENS, THE. [Essrx.] 

SOKNA. Pe fei 

SOKOLOW. | hrc 

SOL-GALITZKAIA. [Cosrroma. 

SOLANA, [Casriiis-La-NUEVA. 

SOLESMES, [Norp.] 

SOLEURE. [Sorornury.] 

SOLIHULL, Warwickshire, a town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Solihull, is situated in 52° 25’ N. lat., 1° 45’ 
W. long,, distant 13 miles N.W. by N, from Warwick, and 103 miles 
N.W. by W. from London. The population of the parish of Solihull 
in 1851 was 3277. The living is o Heer? in the archdeaconry of 
Coventry and diocese of Worcester, Solihull Poor-Law Union contains 
11 parishes and townships, with an area of 46,015 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 11,931. The houses in the town are geniey 
modern and well built, and some of them.are handsome, The chure 
isa ens and curious cruciform building, partly of decorated and 
te late ndicular character. There are in Solihull chapels 

ptists, Independents, and Roman Catholics. The Grammar 
school, founded in the 43rd of Queen Elizabeth, is free to sons of 
residents; in 1851 the number of scholars was 16. There are a Free 
school for boys, and Palmer’s Charity school for boys and girls. An 
annual fair is held on April 29th, 

SOLIMANSK, [Prns.] 

SOLINGEN, Ussecporr.] 

SOLOMON’S ISLANDS. [New Geonrcta.] 


SOLOR. [Sunpa Isianps. 
SOLOTHURN, or SOLEURE, a caniton of Switzerland, is bounded 


we SOLRE-LE-CHATEAU. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


by France, Its area is about 254 square miles, and the popu- 
4 at the census of 1851 amounted to 69,674, of whom 61,556 were 
Catholics, 21 Jews, and 8097 Protestants of different secta. The canton 
is crossed in the direction from south-west to north-east by the Jura, 
which forms several parallel ridges, and covers the greater part of the 
canton. The principal valley is that of the Aar, which runs in the 
same direction, flowing eastward of the Jura. The highest summits 
of the Jura in the canton of Soleurd are the Weissenstein and the 
Hascnmatt; the latter is about 4400 feet above the sea. The canton 
of Soleure is one of the most productive in Switzerland, es; ly in 
corn, fruit, and vegetables. The vine thrives only in certain localities. 
The mulberry-tree is cultivated, and some silk is made. Horned cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are numerous; the number of horses is about 
5000. fine horse-is of Soleure is one of the principal in Switzerland. 
A considerable quantity of cheese is made, both of cows’-milk and 
goats’-milk, and part of it is exported. Part of the mountains are 
covered with timber-trees, especially fir and beech. The canton 
bounds in iron-mines, and the ore is smelted in the furnaces of St.- 
Joseph, and worked at the iron-works of Klus. The other manufac- 
tures consist of leather, paper, woollens, and kirschwasser. There 
are also quarries of marble and gypsum. 

A dialect of the ac pg Fe x the language of the gt 
Most families are possessed of landed property. Every commune has 
an elementary school, and a normal school is established at Soleure. 
Most of the communes have a fund for the relief of their own poor, 

The constitution of Soleure was for a long time aristocratical, but 
in 1831 a constitution was framed on a more popular system. The 
canton is divided into 10 electoral circles, each having its electoral 
college, which names a certain proportion of members to the Great 
Council, or legislature. The town of Soleure returns 34 out of the 
109 members who compose the Great Council. A Little Council, 
chosen from among the members of the Great Council, constitutes the 
executive, The members of the Great Council are renewed every six 
years. Soleure returns three members to the National Council, or 
central representative chamber of Switzerland. y 

Soleure, or Solothurn, the chief town of the canton, and a bishop's 
see, is built on the Aar, 1320 feet above the sea, and is surrounded by 
walls, The population is 5370. The cathedral is reckoned the finest 
church in Switzerland; the tower is 190 feet high. The other remark- 
able buildings of Soleure are—the town-house, which is very old ; the 
arsenal, the theatre, the hospital, the fountain in the market-place, 
the former church of the Jesuits, and several convents. Soleure has a 

mnasium with six professors and a good library, a lyceum with 
pes professors, and a faculty of theology divided into three classes. 
The town library has about 20,000 volumes and some valuable manu- 
scripts. Soleure is19 miles N. from Bern, and 26 miles S. from Basle. 

Olten, on the left bank of the Aar, about 20 miles N.E, from Soleure, 
is a small place, with above 1500 inhabitants. 

SOLRE-LE-CHATEAU. [Norp.] 

SOLSONA. [CatatuNa.] 

SOLVA, or SOLFACH. [PEMBROKESHIRE.] 

SOLWAY FRITH, an inlet of the Irish Sea, separating in one part 
England from Scotland, and extending inland from a line drawn 
between Rayberry Head in Kirkcudbrightshire to St. Bees’ Head in 
Cumberland, 41 miles N.E. to the mouth of the Esk. The distance 
between the two above-mentioned headlands is more than 20 miles. 
About 17 miles up, between Southerness Point, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and the Cumberland shore near Allonby, the width is 7 miles; it 
afterwards expands, then again contracts, and 15 miles farther up, 
between the mouth of the Annan, Dumfriesshire, and Bowness, Cum- 
berland, is only 2 miles, which is its width for the remaining 9 miles, 

On the Scottish shore the Solway Frith receives the rivers Urr, 
Nith, and Annan, [Dumrrressurre.] On the English shore it receives 
the Esk, with its tributaries the Liddle and the Line; the Eden, with 
numerous tributaries ; the Wampool, the Waver, the Ellen, and the 
Derwent. [Cumpertanp.) A considerable part of the frith is occu- 
pied by broad sands dry at low water, and intersected by the channels 
fe by the streams which flow into the frith. It is navigable 
through the greater part of its extent for vessels of 300 tons, and for 
vowels of 100 tong up to the head. It affords a supply of different 
kinds of fish, especially salmon. The tide sets into it with great force, 
the flood sometimes advancing with a head four feet high, The water 
7 « whitish colour, from the great extent of sand over which it 

wes, 

SOMBOURN, KING’S, [Hampsuine.] 

SOMERCOTES, NORTH. [Loxcotnsuirz.] 

SOMERSETSHIRE, a county in the west of England, is bounded 
N. by the Bristol Channel, the sestuary of the Severn, and Gloucester- 
shire; E. Badan S. by Dorsetshire and Devonshire; and W. 

Devonsh It lies between 50° 49’ and 51° 30’ N. lat., 2° 14’ and 
3° 50’ W. long. The longest line that can be drawn upon its surface 
from east to west measures 68 miles, from north to south 43 miles. 
A portion of the county however, extending 38 miles westward from 
Bridgewater, has a mean breadth from north to south of only 13 miles, 
The areca is 1636 square miles, or 1,028,090 acres, The population in 
1841 was 435,599; in 1851 it was 443,916. 

Surface, Coast-Line, and Geology.—Somersetshire is a hilly county, 


party by Ps by Aargau, &. by Bern, and W. partly by Bern and 


and the ranges of hills are separated by low flats. 

eastern part is occupied by the eminences round Bristol 
through which the Avon makes its way to the Severn. 
nences are i larly grouped, and extend from Pill on the Avon, 


(818 feet high), and Claverton, Combe, and Odd Downs, near Bath ; 
Dundry Hill, west of Keynsham (790 feet high); the 

Broadfield Down, south of Bristol; and Leigh Down, west of that city. 
The summits of the hills in the immediate neighbourhood of Bath are 
of the oolitic formations, The great oolite furnishes the stone com- 
monly known as Bath OM | nomen e8 Hi, ieee pets form 
outlying eminences, such as Stantonbury Hi [ 
Knoll. SThe inferior oolite is extensively quarried in Dandey Hl 
The oolites rest on a platform of the lias formations, which a: 
the lowest part of the slope of the oolite hills, or form 

to the south-west of them. 


against the elevated beds of the coal-measures or of the mountain 
limestone, which latter, with the old red-sandstone, forms the con- 
stituent mass of Leigh and Broadfield Down, near Bristol. The 
mountain limestone of Leigh Down is prolonged across the Avon, and 
forms the well-known precipices of St. Vincent’s rocks, Clifton, between 
which the Avon flows. Broadfield Down has two precipitous combes 
or valleys, Cleve and Brockley, less magnificent than the defile of 
Cheddar, but possessing, from the abundance of wood, more beauty. 
The coal-measures, mountain limestone, and old red-sandstone, belong 
to the carboniferous group of the Somersetshire and South Gloucester- 
shire coal-field, and occupy the northern part of the county, extending 
to the Mendip Hills, though covered in most places by more recent 
formations, In this field are numerous coal-pits. 

The eastern side of the county, extending from Bath to Yeovil, and 
the southern side, from Yeovil to Wellington, are occupied by hills of 
similar geological character to those around Bath, and uniting with 
them near that city. This range is divided into detached parts by the 
transverse valleys of the Brue, the Yeo or Ivel, the Parret, and the 
Isle. The vale of Taunton is occupied by the new red-sandstone, 
Good freestone is quarried in the inferior oolite near Shepton Mallet, 
and at Norton-under-Hamden ; and the lias is much used for building 
cottages in the neighbourhood of Ilchester. 

The Mendip Hills are a distinct range, stretching from west by north 
to east by south, and separated from the hills about Bath and 
by the narrow valley of the Yeo, a small stream which flows into the 
Bristol Channel near St. Thomas’s Head. They extend at their 
western end to the coast, and unite at their eastern extremity with 
the hills near Frome. The length of the Mendips is about twenty-five 
miles; their breadth, between Stoke Rodney and West Harptree, six 
or seven miles. “This chain consists of a central axis of old red- 
sandstone, flanked on its opposite declivities by parallel bands of 
mountain limestone, dipping from it in opposite directions in 
varying from 30° to 70°. This central axis is not however visible 
throughout its whole course, being occasio over-arched and con- 
cealed by the calcareous strata; but it appears in four ridges, formi 
the most elevated points of the chain, and gapone at nearly eq! 
distances through its len The cavern of Wookey Hole, and the 
defile of Cheddar cliffs, with its long line of stupendous mural preci- 
pices, certainly among the most magnificent objects of this kind in 

ritain, are the well-known features of this chain.” (Conybeare and 
Phillips). The mineral treasures of the Mendips are ee pain zine 
and calamine are obtained abundantly in the central and western part 
of the range. There are numerous coal-pits in the villages which lie 
north-west of Frome, The Mendips rise in some to more than 
1000 feet. The long low ridge of Polden Hill is an offset from the 
eastern hills, extending about twenty miles in a direction parallel to 


the Mendips, from which it is separated by a wide fenny flat. Gypsum 
occurs abundantly in the red marl on the south side of Polden Hill, 


near Somerton, 

In the western part of the county are the Quantock Hills, which in 
their culminating point, Bagborough Station, or Will’s Neck, reach 
the height of 1270 fect. They consist of an elevated mass of a coarse 
gritstone, and belong to the slate formation which overs the 
north of Devonshire, separated however from the prin slate dis- 
trict by an intervening tract of new red-sandstone, w! formation 
nearly surrounds the foot of the At the northern foot of the 

ills lias. occurs, covering both the red-sandstone and the slates. 
Limestone, gypsum, and copper are found in these hills, The greater 
part of the county west of the Quantock Hills is occupied by an, 
irregular hilly district, forming part of the wild moorlands of Exmoor 
Forest, and extending into the counties of Devon and Somerset. This 
hilly district is bounded south by the valley of the Tone, and north 
by the Bristol Channel. It is occupied by the slate-rocks of the 
Devonian range ; but in some of the valleys near the coast these are 
covered by the new red-sandstone, The highest point in this district 
is Dunkerry Beacon, which is situated a little to the east of the Black 
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Barrow Down, and has an elevation of 1668 feet. Slate is quarried 
near Wiveliscombe. 

There are mineral springs at Bath, Glastonbury, Alford, near Castle 
Cary, and Queen Camel, near Ilchester. 

The coast from the mouth of the Avon runs about 15 or 16 miles 
south-west to Sand Point. About half of this extent is occupied by 
low cliffs, the remainder being chiefly marshy ground. From Sand 
Point the coast runs southward to Brean Down, a hill of mountain 
limestone, precipitous on every side, and surrounded by the sea, except 
ust at its eastern end, where a marshy flat connects it with the main- 


The greater part of the shore of 
unding the marshes which extend 


consists of alternations of cliffs and low ground. The coastis lined, with 
very little interruption, by sands, but except in Sand Bay, Uphill Bay, 
and Bridgewater Bay, they have little breadth. These three bays are 
filled up with sand, dry at low water, except in the channel of the 
Parret. The only islands are, Stert Island, opposite Stert Point, and 
Fenning’s Island, both at the mouth of the Parret; and Flat Holm 
and Steep Holm, in the midst of the Bristol Channel. These two 
islands consist of limestone, and are both girt with cliffs: there is a 
on Flat Holm, and another on the shore near Burnham, 
Island. The only harbours of any importance are 
rivers Avon and Parret. The roadstead of King’s Road 
ith of the Avon. 
, Communications, &c.—The Avon flows on or within 
border of the county for about 31 miles, and falls into 
of the Severn at King’s Road, 10 miles below Bristol. 
is navigable up to Bath (where the Kennet and Avon 
into it) for barges, and to Bristol for sea-borne vessels. 
of the Avon the spring-tides usually rise between 40 
The Avon receives the Frome and the Midford Brook 
and the Chew at Keynsham. The Frome rises not far 
flows northward bey 4 town of Frome, and joins the 
between Bradford and ; its course (of about 20 miles) is 
pon the border of Somersetshire. The Avon is connected 
the Kennet and Avon Canal, which enters this 
the ueduct over the Avon, and then follows the 
that river to The Somersetshire Coal Canal is cut 
orks near Paulton into the Kennet and Avon Canal, on 
the county : it is 94 miles long. Connected with this 
ilway from the adjacent coal-works at Radstoke. 
rises at Compton Martin, on the northern slope of the 
ills, and flows north-west 13 miles between them and 
wn into the Bristol Channel. The Ave rises in Wookey 
on the southern side of the same hills, near Wells, 
west 21 miles, through the flats at their foot, into the 
at the eastern extremity of Brean Down. The Brue 
the slope of the chalk-marl and green-sand hills, on the border 
Somerset and and flows westward past Bruton and 
, 35 miles through the marshy flat between the Mendip 
and the Polden Hills into the wstuary of the Parret. It bas been 
made navigable for about a mile from its mouth to High Bridge, 
whence the navigation is continued to Glastonbury (13 miles) by a 
canal, that runs parallel to the Brue, and at some distance from its 


The Parret, anciently the Pedred, the principal river in the county, 
Beaminster, in Dorsetshire. It reaches 
the border of Somersetshire about a mile from its source, and flows 
northward for 15 miles, passing South Petherton and Langport, 
it receives the Isle on its left bank and the Yeo 
the Parret flows north-west 12 miles, 
marshy flat to Bridgewater, receiving midway between 
and Langport the Tone on the left bank. Below Bridge- 
Parret has a ing course of 16 miles into Bridgewater 
“pee the on its right bank, and uniting just at its 
with the Brue. Isle rises between Chard and Crewkerne, 
flows north and north-east 15 or 16 miles into the Parret, through 
es which cover the lias formation. It near Ilminst 
The Yeo or Jvel, not to be confounded with the Yeo previously 
, rises in Dorsetshire, and flows first south-west and then 
northward to Yeovil, receiving several streams from the Dorsetshire 
chalk downs on the left bank. From Yeovil it flows in a circuitous 
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southern slope of Brendon Hill, north-west of Wiveliscombe, and flows 
10 miles south to the Devonshire border; it then turns eastward and 
flows 23 miles through the vale and past the town of Taunton into 
the Parret, on the north-western side of the Isle of Athelney. The 
Castle Cary, and flowa westward through the marshes, 
across which it flows in an artificial bed, called the Sedgemoor Cut, 
into the Parret ; ite whole course ia about 30 miles, 


The navigation of this system of rivers commences at Ilchester on 
the Yeo, which is navigable for seven miles into the Parret at-Lang- 
port. <A little above Langport the navigation of the Parret commences, 
and continues to the mouth of that river. Ships of 200 tons can get 
up to Bridgewater. The Tone is navigable from Taunton to its 
junction with the Parret. The Bridgewater and Taunton Canal runs 
from the Parret, a little above Bridgewater, to Taunton, a distance of 
124 miles. Another canal unites Chard and Ilminster. 

In the fork between the Tone and the Parret is the Isle of Athelney, 
in which Alfred the Great took refuge when the Danes overran 
Wessex, and which still retains its name. It consists of a rising ground, 
of about 100 miles in extent, and was anciently covered with alder- 
wood. There is a farm-house on the isle. : 

The Z£zx rises in Exmoor Forest, in the most western part of the 
county, and flows first south-east and then south into Devonshire, 
which it enters a little west of Bampton, having previously formed 
the boundary between the two counties for about two miles, The 
Barle, a considerable feeder of the Ex, also rises in the most western 
part of Somersetshire, and flows south-westward past Dulverton into 
the Ex, on the Devonshire border. 

The principal coach roads are those from London to Bristol, which 
unite near Bath; the road from Bath to Bristol through Keynsham ; 
the road from London to Exeter through Salisbury, which passes 
through Yeovil, Crewkerne, and Chard; the Falmouth road, which runs 
through Wincanton, Ilchester, and Ilminster; the road from Bristol 
through Axbridge to Bridgewater, whence one road runs along the 
coast through Watchet, Dunster, and Porlock to Ilfracombe in Devon- 
shire; a second by Milverton and Wiveliscombe to Barnstaple, 
Devon; and a third to Taunton, whence there are two roads to 
Exeter; the road from Bath to Taunton, through Wells and Glaston- 
bury; the roads from Bristol and Bath, which unite at Shepton 
Mallet; and two roads leading westward from Frome, one to Shepton 
Mallet, Glastonbury, and Taunton, and the other to Bruton, Castle 
Cary, and Ilchester. 

The Great Western railway enters the county near Bath, and runs 
by Bath to Bristol, where it is connected with the Bristol and Exeter 
railway, which runs past Bridgewater, Taunton, and Wellington into 
Devonshire. Short branch lines connect Clevedon and Weston-super- 
Mare with the Bristol and Exeter railway. The Wilts, Somerset, and 
Weymouth railway, which leaves the Great Western at the Corsham 
station, is open thence to Frome oa the east of this county. All these 
railways are on the broad gauge, which system is carried northward 
by the Bristol and Birmingham line. 

Soil, Climate, and Agriculture—The county of Somerset possesses a 
soil and climate well suited to the growth of wheat and all the agricul- 
tural produce usually raised in England. There is a fair proportion 
of woodland without any extensive forests. In some of the vales, 
such as the extensive vale of Taunton, the soil is of a rich nature, and 
the wheat grown there is of superior quality. Excellent butter and 
cheese are made on the best pasture lands. The Cheddar cheese is 
famous for its quality. The cows are mostly of the Devon breed, but 
there are also many short-horns. The oxen fatted are either Devons 
or Herefords and short-horns. The state of agriculture has greatly 
improved of late years. The sheep on the best lands are of the 
Leicester or South Down breeds, with crosses between these and the 
Cotswold sheep. Many hogs are fatted, and very good bacon is cured. 
There are a few hop-gardens, and some good cider orchards, 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—The county is divided into 40 hundreds, 
which we enumerate, commencing with the eastern division at the 
mouth of the Avon :—1, Portbury: 2, Hartcliffe and Bedminster : 3, 

ham : 4, Bath-Foram, in which is the city of Bath: 5, Hampton 
and Claverton: 6, Wellow, on the eastern border: 7, Chew: 8, 
Frome: 9, Kilmersdon: 10, Chewton: 11, Winterstoke: 12, Wells- 
Forum, containing the city of Wells: 13, Whitstone: 14, Bruton: 
15, Norton-Ferris : 16, Horethorne, the most south-eastern part of the 
county, including the town of Milborne Port: 17, Catsash: 18, 
Glaston-twelve-hides, in which is the town of Glastonbury : 19, Bemp- 
stone: 20, Brent-with-Wrington, along the east coast of Bridgewater 
Bay to the Brue, which river in the lower part of its course separates 
the eastern from the western division of Somersetshire. 

In the western division are :—1, Huntspill and Puriton ; 2, North 
Petherton, in which is the town of Bridgewater: 3, Whitley: 4, 
Somerton: 5, Pitney: 6, Tintinhull, which contains the town of 
Ilchester ; 7 Martock : 8, Stone, on the southern border, containing 
Yeovil : 9, Houndsborough, Barwick, and Coker: 10, Crewkerne, also 
on the southern border, containing the town of Crewkerne: 11, South 
Petherton, which comprises the most southern part of the county, and 
extends west of Crewkerne up to the Parret: 12, East and West 
Kingsbury, consisting of several unconnected portions, and containing 
the towns of Chard, Wellington, and Wiveliscombe ; 13, Abdick and 
Bulstone, containing the town of Ilminster: 14, Taunton and Taunton 
Dean, which includes the vale of Taunton and the greater part of the 
basin of the Tone: 15, North Curry: 16, Anderafield, including the 
isle of Athelney: 17, Cannington: 18, Williton and_Freemanners : 
19, Carbampton, which includes all the coast beyond Watchett to the 
Devonshire border: and 20, Milverton, which lies on the Devonshire 
border, and contains the town of Milverton. 

Somersetshire contains the cities of Bara and Watts, a part of 
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the city of Barror, the gro 4 boroughs of Taunton, Bripor- 
Warmr, and Frowm, and the following places, some of which are 
municipal boroughs, and nearly all market-towns—AxBninar, Brutox, 
Cuanp, Cuvrrox, Crewxerye, Dutveeron, Guasroxsvry, Kerns- 
wam, Laworonr, Stxrro’ Mauer, Weitryorox, Wriitron, Wrr- 
caytos, and Yrovin; all of these are noticed under their ry 
title The other towns, including Castle Cary, Dunster, Iichester, 
Milborne Port, Milverton, Minehead, South Petherton, Somerton, 
Watchett, and Wiveliscombe, we notice here; the populations are 


those of 1851 :— 

Castle Cary, population of the 1860, is about 26 miles S.S.W. 
from Bath. © castle was t or strengthened by William Gouel 
de Percheval, in the reign of Stephen. The earthworks alone remain. 
The town is irregularly arranged ; the houses are neatly built. The 
village of Almsford is almost part of the town. Castle Cary church 
is a handsome building on an elevated site, There are chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Independents, National schools, and a 
sxvings bank. Flax-mills afford some employment, There are three 
fairs and seven great cattle-markets in the year. 

Dunster, population of the parish 1184, is 18 miles N.W. by W. 
from Taunton. The West-Saxon kings had a fortress here. Dunster 
sent members to parliament in the 34th and 36th Edward III. There 
was a Benedictine priory here, founded by the De Mohuns. Dunster 
castle ix a building in the Elizabethan style, in ‘a richly-wooded park. 
The church is a spacious and handsome building, erected in the reign 
of Henry VII. tower in the centre rests on four pillars. There 
are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and an Endowed school. The 
market is on Friday, and there is a yearly fair on Whit-Monday. 

Iichester, or Ivelchester (from the river Ivel or Yeo, on which it 
stands), population 889, is about 33 miles 8.S.W. from Bath. This 
town was an important Roman station, the Ischalis of Ptolemamus, 
who mentions it as one of the chief towns of the Belge. The Roman 
town was defended by a wall and deep ditch, comprehending an 
oblong quadrangle, through which the Fosse-way passed from north 
to south. Roman hypocausts and baths, foundations of ancient 
buildings, vast arches, tesselated pavements, urns, lachrymatories, 
paterw, fibule, bracelets, and other relics of antiquity, have been dis- 
covered, and medals, especially of Vespasian, Trajan, and Antoninus 
Pius. Under the Saxons, who called the town Givelcestre, it was a 
place of note, It sent members to parliament in the reigns of Edward I. 
and Edward IL, and with intervals subsequently till it was disfranchised 
by the Reform Act. There were three religious establishments in the 
town. The town lies in a rich valley, and consists of two parts— 
Iichester proper and the village of Northover, which are separated by 
the Yeo or Ivel, which is crossed by a stone bridge of two large 
arches, The church is an ancient building, consisting of a nave, 
ebancel, and north aisle or chapel, with a low octagonal tower. There 
are National schools. The county jail is at Ilchester. It is a spacious 
building of freestone. The town-hall is a neat modern building. 
Iichester was the birthplace of Roger Bacon, 

Milborne Port, population of the parish 1746, is on the Dorsetshire 
border, about 8 miles E. by N. from Yeovil. It was a borough and 
market-town at the time of the Domesday survey, and sent members 
to parliament in the time of Edward L, after which it ceased to send 
them till the reign of Charles I., when it regained the franchise, which 
it finally lost by the Reform Act. The town is pleasantly situated 
in a yalley, and consists chiefly of detached houses, The ancient 
town-hall a curious Norman doorway. The church is a large 
cruciform edifice, with a square tower: there are chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists and Independents, and National schools, Leather-dressing 
and glove-making are carried on. 

Milverton, population of the parish 2146, about'7 miles W. by N. 
from Taunton, was a market-town at the Conquést. The church, 
which occupies an elevated site in the centre of the town, is a spacious 
building of perpendicular character, 112 feet long by 60 feet broad : 
there are meeting-houses for Quakers and Independents, and a school 
for children of all denominations. Silk-throwing and the manu- 
facture of flannel and woollen-cloth afford some employment to the 
inhabitants, The market is on Friday, and there are three yearly 
faira, 

Minehead, population of the parish 1542, is on the shore of the 
Bristol Channel, about 23 miles N.W. by W. from Taunton. The 
town was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and returned two members 
to parliament, until disfranchised by the Reform Act. The town 
consists of three parts : the upper town; the lower town, which is the 
principal part: and the Quay-town along the shore. The church, 
which is in the upper town, is large and handsome, with an embattled 
tower, 90 feet high, at the west end; it contains an alabaster statue 
of Queen Anne. The Baptists have a chapel. At Quay-town is a 
quay, faced with masonry and with a parapet towards the sea: also 
a custom-house. The herring-fishery is carried on along the coast, 
The market is on Wednesday, and there is a yearly fair, Minehead is 
resorted to by invalids on account of the mildness of the climate. 

South Petherton, population of the town 2165, is about 16 miles 
ESE. from Taunton. Wigborough, in the parish of South Pether- 
ton, is supposed to have been the site of a Roman town, The Anglo- 
Saxon kings had a residence at South Petherton. In Domesday Book 
the town is called Sudperet. The church is cruciform, with a lofty but 


lain octangular tower at the intersection. There ‘are chapels for 
fadependaels and Wesleyan Methodists. Markets aré held on Thurs- 
day and Saturday; a fair is held on July 6th. 
Somerton, population of the parish 2140, about 17 miles E. by N. 
from Taunton, was a fortified town in the Saxon times. ‘The West- 
Saxon kings had a palace here. The town is called Summertone in 
Domesday Book. It stands on a hill on the left bank of the river 
over which is a stone bridge, The houses are built of blue lias 
quarries in the neighbourhood. The chtirch, which is ancient, has an 
octangular embattled tower on the south side, There area 
for Independents, an Endowed Free school, and a range of almshouses, 
The market is on Tuesday, and there are seven fairs in the year, 
Alabaster and lias are quarried near the town. © iS ets 
Watchett, population of the hamlet about’ 950, is on the shore of 
the Bristol Channel, about 19 miles N.W. from Tauntom, It was 
twice taken by the Danes, and the last time entirely’ ruined, in their 
war with Ethelred Il. The parish church of St. Decaman’s is inthe 
village of that name, about a mile S. from Watchett, and is @ 
and handsome edifice. In Watchett are chai for 
Wesleyan Methodists. There is here a small harbour, formed by a 
pier, and some coasting trade is carried on; coals are imported from 
Wales, and lime and alabaster are exported. A market is held on 
Saturday, anda fair on November 17th. — ow iper Baas 
Wiveliscombe, population of the parish 2861, is about 12 miles W, 
by N. from Taunton. On a hill a mile east of the town is'a Roman 
camp. The town is in a valley or combe, inclosed by hills on all 
sides except the south-east. The church consists of a nave and side 
aisles, with a western tower and spire. There are Independent and 
Wesleyan Methodist chapels, National and Infant schools, ye 
and the ruins of an old residence of the bishops of Wells) « 
woollen manufacture is carried on, The markets are’ on Tuesday 
Saturday ; the former is a considerable corn-market, and the market 
on the last Tuesday in February is also great’ cattle-market. There 
are two yearly fairs. aoa wae 
The following are a few of the principal villages, with the poy 
of each parish in 1851 :— ri ct Taal 
Long Ashton, population 1921, including 322 inmates of Bedminster 
Union workhouse, about 3 miles §.W. from Bristol, lias several iron- 
works and collieries, The parish church is a neat edifice in the per 
pendicular style. There are National schools} endowed. In the 
parish are two remarkable camps, on the hills overl ‘the river 
Avon, opposite Clifton. Backwell, ulation 1074, about 7 ‘miles 
S.W. by W. from Bristol, is sittated just under Broadfield Down. 
Kam are ore the # pin church and Schaal) paanae Several 
collieries in the parish afford em ent. Bane 2 
about 15 miles S.W. from Brion ie pleasantly situated mer aoe 
northern slope of the Mendip Hills.’ The parish church is a fine 
building with windows’ of stained glass. The: yan Methodists 
have a chapel, and there is a Free school. Fairs are held in Jam 
and July for cattle and sheep, and for cheese. Two remar 
caverns have been discovered here, one filled with diluvium, in which 
were embedded various fossil bones, the other covered with beautifal 
stalactites. During the existence of thé West Saxon kingdom’ 
was an abbey at Banwell, of which the abbacy was given by Alfred to 
his friend Asser. There are remains of an episcopal palace of the 
bishops of Bath atid Wells, now a ‘private residence: Bath n 
Re ulation 1795, is on the right bank of the river Avon, about 3 
BE. from Bath. ‘The parish church, a fine gothie structure; has at 
its west end a handsome embattled tower, 100 feet high; there are 


‘National and Infant schools. A silk-mill affords some empl 


Bathwick, population 5162; is a suburb of the ‘eity of Bath, with 
which it has communication by Pulteney-bridge over the Avon, ‘The 
Kennet and Avon Canal and the Great Western railway ran through 
the parish. Many Roman antiquities have been found here, rei 
ton, ulation 1178, is about 8 miles N.N.E. from Frome, ~ 
woollen manufactures of Frome give ban ah on to a considerable 
number of the inhabitants. The Baptists have a chapel here. Burn- 
ham, population 1701, on the Bristol Channel, near the mouth of the 
river Barret, 9 miles N. from Bridgewater, has a church whose’ 
tower is useful as @ sea-mark, and a lighthouse. The dltarpiecé 
the church, sculptured in white marble, was designed by Inigo Ji 
Camerton, ee 1548, is about 7 miles 8,W. by 8. from 5 
many of the inhabitants find employment at the coal-pits of the 
Mendip coal-field. The Somerset Coal Canal passes through ‘the 
arish. There are two Endowed schools. Ohew Magna, population 
bit, about 6 miles S. from Bristol, is chiefly dependent upon ‘the 
coal-mines in the Mendip coal-field. In ancient times Chew } 
was a borough, and possessed _a good woollen’ manufacture.” 1 
are National schools. Old Cleeve, population 1550, about 16 1 
N.W. from Taunton, possesses extensive remains of an ancient, 
cian monastery. An old cross with four steps, the pedestal 
ae almost entire, stands in the churchyard of the Bre church, 
here is hére a National school supported chiefly by the vicar. “'The 
hamlet of Blue Anchor in this parish is resorted to as a i c 
Clevedon, population 1905, on the shore of the Bristol Channel, 12 
miles W. by S. from Bristol, is visited for bathing in’ the sunimer. 
The shore here is rocky, and the cliffs rise to ‘a considerable’ height: 
The parish church is situated on a lofty rock. ‘There are hi 
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chapel for Independents, and National and Infant schools. Hast Coker, 
population 1340, about 3 miles §.S.W. from Yeovil, has a fine cruci- 
form church, a village school, an Infant school, and a row of alms- 
houses for 12 persons. The remains of a Roman villa were discovered 
here in the middle of the last century. Congresbwry, population 1258, 
on the left bank of the Yeo River, about 11 miles S.W. from Bristol, 

ad anciently a market, which has been disused. A fair for cattle 
horses is held on ber 14th. There are National schools, 
Rivell, 


quarries of 
commanding 
of Chatham, to 
the mouth 


rated by the Avon: the part nearest the river 
as the manufacturing part of Bath. Farther off 
are many detached villas and rows of private houses, There are 
here National and Infant schools. The valley of Lyncombe is very 
beautiful. Martock, population 3154, about 7 miles W.N.W. from 
Yeovil, formerly a market-town, has a church with a tower 90 feet 
anda handsome altar-piece, In the market-place are the former 


may be consi 


: 


Fv he 9 miles 
4 miles W.N.W. from. Yeovil, has extensive quarries, Some of the 
richly endowed. Nailsea, population 2543, about 8 miles 
quarries and important works. There are National and Infant 
and National.and Infant schools, Many of the inhabitants are 
the county, was formerly a market-town, and still retains two fairs, 
below Bristol. There are here an Episcopal chapel, chapels 


for Wesleyan 
annual fair is held on April 25th. Montacute, population 1042, about 
are employed in glove-maki There is a chapel for 
An camel tate is held asin, Here was formerly 
a. 
W. by H from Bristol, gives name to the adjacent coal-feld, the pita 
of wi employ a le number of men; there are also stone 
sehoola,. Paulton, population 2104, about $ miles S,W. from Bath, 
pari#h church, for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, 
engaged in the neighbouring collieries, North Petherton, population 
3845, about 3 miles S. from. Bridgewater, one of the i in 
in May and November. ill, or Crockern-Pill, popu- 
hamlet about 1600, is a pilot station on the Avon, about 
6 miles 
for Independents and Baptists, and the Pill Benevolent schools. Several 
Roman antiquities have been found here, Porlock, population 854, 


is in the hilly district which ies the western extremity of the 
county, 6 miles W, from Minehead, The church is an ancient gothic 


i with a tower at the west end. Surmounting the tower are 
remains of a spire, which waa partly destroyed in a storm in the 
17th century. .The Danes were repulsed in an attack on this place 
in.918; but it was burned, and the neighbourhood plundered, by 
Harold, in the revolt of his family against Edward the Confessor in 
1052. _Porlock Quay is.2 miles N.W. from, the village, on the 


shore ; 


a small harbour is here formed by means of a pier. A very few small 
ped and some ing-boata belong to the place, The ancient 
is still ing, There are three yearly fairs for cattle 


and ay Portishead, or Porteshead, population 1084, about 11 
miles W. by N. from Bristol, is frequented in summer for bathing. 
The parish church ia a substantial building, with a tower surmounted 
with pinnacles. There are here a chapel for Independents, and 
National and Infant schools. Radatock, or Radstoke, Roeser 1792, 
. situated in the Mendip coal-field, about 8 miles S.8.W. from Bath, 
the parish church Taps is a cha A Bh Methodists, 
Stogumber, population about 11 miles 8.8.W. from Taunton, was 
a market-town : it has still two yearly fairs. The parish 

ebureh is an ancient edifice of size and handsome aDpenraeen p 
over the south aisle is an embattled tower, 72 feet high. There are 
for Baptists and a parish school. Brewing is carried on. 
population 1639, about 7 miles S8.W. from Bath, has a 

reh, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National schools, 

Andover Canal affords facilities for transmitting the produce of 
neigh ing collieries. T'wiverton, or Twerton, population 2958, 
miles W. from Bath, is the seat of a considerable cloth manu- 

facture, Over the Ayon is an iron bridge of 120 feet span between 
the centres of the supporting piers, and 230 feet length in all. Besides 


and | are held in Axbridge, 


the parish church there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists. Wedmore, population 3905, about 5 miles 8, by E. from 
Axbridge, stands on a gentle elevation; it was at one time the occa- 
sional residence of the West-Saxon kings. The parish church is a 
handsome cruciform edifice, with a tower 100 feet high rising from 
the intersection. The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have places 
of worship, and there are a National school partly endowed, and a 
Wesleyan school. Weston, population 3088, about 2 miles W.N.W. 
from Bath, has a parish church, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, 
‘and National and Infant schools. Weston-super-Mare, population 
2103 in 1841, and 4034 in 1851, on the shore of the Bristol Channel, 
about 22 miles 8.W. from Bristol, isa watering-place much frequented, 
especially by the inhabitants of Bristol; it has commodious inns, 
lodging-houses, and baths, The Bristol and Exeter railway has a 
short branch to Weston. The church, a neat building, occupies a 
commanding site on the slope of a hill. The Independents have a 
chapel, and there are National and Infant schools. Some of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the sprat.and herring fishery, The town 
is lighted with gas. Wrington, population 1620, about 11 miles S.W. 
from Bristol, on the bank of the river Yeo, was formerly a market- 
town and hada yearly fair. Barley Wood, the residence of the late 
Hannah More, is in this parish. The Independents have a chapel, and 
there are National schools. Wrington was the birthplace of Locke. 

Diwisions for Ecclesiastical, Legal, and Parliamentary Purposes.— 
Somersetshire (except Bedminster, which is in the diocese of Bristol) 
constitutes the diocese of Bath and, Wells, and is divided into the 
archdeaconries of Bath, Wells, and Taunton, The county is in the 
western circuit, The spring assizes are held at Taunton; summer 
assizes at Bridgewater and Wells alternately. The quarter sessions 
are held at Wells, Bridgewater, Taunton, and Bath, County courts 
th, Bridgewater, Bristol, Chard, Clutton, 
Crewkerne, Langport, Taunton, Wellington, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, 
Williton, Wincanton, and Yeovil, There are a county jail at Ilchester, 
a county jail and house of correction at Wilton near Taunton, and a 
county house of correction at Shepton Mallet. There are a city jail 
at Bath, a borough jail at Bridgewater, and a city and county lock-up 
house at Wells, Phe city jail and house of correction of Bristol are 
at Bedminster in this county. Before the Reform Act Somersetshire 
returned 16 members to the House of Commons, namely, two for the 
county, two each for the cities of Bath and Wells, and two each for 
the boroughs of Taunton, Bridgewater, Minehead, Ilchester, and Mil- 
borne Port, By the Reform and Boundary Acts the county has been 
formed into two divisions, each returning two members. Bath, Wells, 
Taunton, and Bridgewater still return two members each; Ilchester, 
Milborne Port, and Minehead have been disfranchised; and Frome 
has been constituted a parliamentary borough to return one member, 
so that 13 representatives are now sent by Somersetshire to the House 
of Commons. By the Poor-Law Commissioners the county is divided 
into the unions of Axbridge, Bath, Bedminster, Bridgewater, Chard, 
Clutton, Dulverton, Frome, Keynsham, Langport, Shepton Mallet, 
Taunton, Wellington, Wells, Williton, Wincanton, and Yeovil. These 
unions comprise 490 parishes and townships, with an area of 1,062,972 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 461,844. 

History and Antiquitics.—In the earliest historical period part of 
this county was probably inhabited by the Belgw. The territories of 
the Hedui and Cimbri were separated by the Parret, anciently called 
Uxella, In the Roman division of the island, Somersetshire was 
included in the province of Britannia Prima, The Antonine station 
Aquee Solis (called also Therm by Richard) was Bath; the river on 
which it stands is called Abona by Richard, a name evidently iden- 
tical with Avon. Ad Sabrinam is supposed to have been Portishead, 
or Portbury, west of Bristol, The Avalonia of Richard was in all 
probability Glastonbury ; and the towns Ischalis, Uxella, and Ad Aquas 
are supposed to have stood on or near the sites now occupied by 
Iichester, Bridgewater, and Wells respectively. The ancient road, the 
Fosse-way, enters the county near Bath, and runs south-west by Rad- 
stoke, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, Shepton Mallet, Street-on-the-Fosse near 
Shepton Mallet, East and West Lydford, Ilchester, and Petherton 
Bridge near South Petherton; and appears to have quitted the county 
not far from Chard. A Roman road from the coast runs along the 
crest of the Mendip Hills in the direction of Sorbiodunum (Old Sarum), 
priiarg Awl Fosse-way at right angles. Roman antiquities have been 
found in considerable ab ice at Bath, Ilchester, Yeovil, and other 
places. At South Cadbury, between Wincanton and IlIchester, is a 
remarkable camp commonly called Cadbury Castle, of irregular form, 
according to the shape of the hill on which it stands, with an inner 
and higher fort or pretorium. It is partly hewn in the solid rock, 
partly formed with a rampart of loose stones, and is defended by 
ditches. Various Roman antiquities, especially coins, and pavements, 
and other remains of buildings, have been dug up in the inclosure, 
which is about 30 acres in area. Another camp, three miles in circuit, 
of irregular form, on Hamden Hill, is supposed to have been Roman. 
The vallum is almost entire; the north-western part, the most dif- 
ficult of access, is separated from the rest by an intrenchment. There 
are other Roman camps near Wiveliscombe, Milverton, Brompton 
Regis, near Dulverton, at Stringston, between Bridgewater and Watchet, 
at Cadbury, between Bristol and Clevedon, and at a third Cadbury, 
between Bristol and Weston-super-Mare, on Brent Kuoll, a lofty 
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eminence rising out of the flats between the Mendip and Polden 
hilla, and at Long Ashton near Bristol, opposite Clifton. Coins in 
great abundance have been found in various laces, 

Resides the Roman camps above-mentioned there are several other 
ancient forts or camps scattered throughout the county. Doleberry 
Castle, on Mendip, is one of the most remarkable. Barrows are 
numerous, especially on the Mendip Hills, on the Quantock Hills, and 


the hilly districts weat of these. ¢ remarkable intrenchment called 
Wanadyke, is partly in this county. Commencing near Andover in 
Hampshire, it crossed the Wiltshire Downs, and entered Somersetsbire 


pear Bath-Hampton ; and tarning westward and then north-westward, 
so as to make a circuit round Bath, it ran along the hills by South 
Stoke, —_ Combe, Stanton Prior, Compton Dando, Norton Malre- 


to bear a full share. The prisoners for trial in this county exceeded 
1000, of whom at least 239 were executed, the sentences being carried 
into effect in thirty-six different towns and villages, among which they 
were distributed. 

Statistics; Religious Worship and Education.—A to the 
Returns of the Census for 1851 there were then in the county 1129 
places of worship, of which 553 belonged to the Church of 
313 to six bodies of Methodists, 110 to Independents, 89 to Baptists, 
15 to Quakers, 12 to Plymouth Brethren, 8 to Roman Catholics, 8 to 
Unitarians, and 6 to Mormons. The total number of sittings provided 
was 288,333. There were 1881 day schools, of which 490 were public 
schools, with 86,512 scholars, and 891 were private schools, with 
17,208 scholars. The number of Sunday schools was 719, with 56,090 

holars ; of these, 430 schools, with $2,444 scholars, bel to the 


ward, and @ Ashton, to the Bristol Channel at Portishead. The 
ancient camps on Bath-Hampton Down, Stantoubury Hill near Stanton 
Prior, and Knoll near Norton Malreward, are just on the line of 
Wanedyke. This singular work is of unknown origin and date: it is 
intersected by a Roman road on Marlborough Downs in such a manner 
as to show it to be of earlier date than the road, and consequently 
earlier than the Roman conquest and settlement. : 

Of what are usually regarded as primeval antiquities, Somersetshire 

but few. The rincipal is at Stanton Drew, 6 miles 8. from 

istol, near the road to Wells: it consists of four groups of stones, 

which formed when complete two circles ; and two other figures, one 

an ellipse, the other perbaps a rectangle. Some of the stones are 
® feet high, 22 feet in girth, and 15 tons in weight. 

In the Saxon invasion this county was the scene of conflict: the 
battle of Mount Badon, in which the Britons under Arthur repulsed 
the Saxons under Cerdic, founder of the West-Saxon kingdom, is com- 
monly fixed at or near Bath. In the reign of Cealwin of Wessex 
(a.p. 577), Bath was taken by the Saxons, About 658 the county was 
incorporated with Wessex by Cenwalch, who defeated the Britons at 
Penzelwood, near Wincanton. In the reign of Ethelwulf (845), a 
body of Danes was repulsed with great slaughter at Pedridan-muth, 
or the mouth of the Parret; and in the reign of Alfred, Somersetshire 
was again attacked by them. Alfred, when driven from his throne, 
found security in the marshes of the Isle of Athelney, at the junction 
of the Tone and Parret. After the battle of Edington, Guthrum the 
Dane was baptised at Alre, now Aller, near Langport; and Alfred and 
Guthrum spent twelve days at Wedmore, between Glastonbury and 
Axbridge, on the occasion. Edgar, in the latter part of his reign, was 
consecrated king at Acemannesceastre, now Bath (978). On his death 
(975) he was buried at Glastonbury. In the short reign of Edmund IL 
(Ironside), a severe battle took place between him and Canute at Pen- 
selwood; and on the death of Edmund, the same year, he was buried 
at Glastonbury, near his grandfather Edgar. In the rising of Odoand 
other supporters of Robert of Normandy against William Rufas (1088), 
Bath and the neighbourhood were plundered by the insurgents. Some 
military operations were carried on in the reign of Stephen, who took 
Castle Cary and Richmont castles. 

Of the middle ages there are several memorials, some of which are 
noticed above, and others in the articles on Bara, WELLS, GLASTON- 
zury, &c. The Augustinian priories of Stavordale near Wincanton, 
and Woodspring, near Weston-super-Mare, are tolerably entire, and 
are now converted into farm-houses. The remains of Montacute 
Cluniac priory, near Yeovil, and of Muchelney Benedictine Abbey, 
founded by King Athelstan, near Langport, are of considerable interest. 
Of the Carthusian priory of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath, there 
are several remains: the present manor-house was built out of the 
ruins. Cannington church and Stogursey church, north-west of 
Bridgewater, and Witham Friary church, between Frome and Bruton, 
were all conventual churches: the first is a very fine building. The 
only important castellated remains are—Farleigh Castle, between Bath 
po Frome; Nunney, near Frome; and Walton Castle, near Clevedon. 
The ancient mansions of Montacute, near Yeovil; Shapwick, between 
Glastonbury and Bridgewater; Fairfield, near Stogursey, north-west of 
Bridgewater; Sutton Court, near Chew Magna, between Keynsham 
and er ; Hinton St. George, near Crewkerne; and Barrow Court, 
near Bristol, all belong to the period which preceded the general 
revival of classical architecture, 

In the civil war of Charles I. several memorable events occurred in 
this county, the principal of which were the defeat of the Parliament- 
arians under Sir W. Waller, on Lansdown Hill, near Bath, by a Royalist 
force under Prince Maurice and the Earl of Caernarvon, July 5th, 1643; 
and the blockade and siege of Taunton in 1645. eaten) In the 
action on Lansdown Hill the Royalists lost many of their chiefs, among 
others Sir Bevil Grenville, to 2 bse a monument, still remaining, was 
erected on the hill. Somersetshire was the principal scene of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion against James Il. From Lyme in Dorsetshire, where 
he landed June 11th, 1685, Monmouth marched against Bridport, which 
he took by assault, and thence advanced by Axminster to Taunton, 
where he was received with great enthusiasm, and declared himself 

After a delay of some days at T: , hé proceeded to 
iewater and Glastonbury. The duke, after an unsuccessful attack 
—— Bristol, retired towards Wiltshire. A fierce engagement took 
P 
great 


on the 6th July, in which Monmouth’s army was defeated with 
loss. In the subsequent severities under the commission of 
which Chief-Justice Jeffreys was at the head, Somersetshire was made 


Church of England. Of evening schools for adults there were 19, with 
272 scholars. There were 14 literary and scientific institutes in the 


county, with 1744 members, and possessing libraries numbering about 
10,000 volumes. 


Savings Banks.—In 1853 the county possessed 10 savings at 
Selweod, Nether 


Bath, Bridgewater, Castle Cary, Crewkerne, Frome 
Stowey, Taunton, Wells, Wri m, and Yeovil. The amount owing 
to os sant on November 20th, 1853, was 778,8971, 2s. 

SOMERSHAM. [HuntIneponsue.] 

SOMERTON. [SomersersHire. 

SOMMA. Se Province of. 

SOMMARIVA-DEL-BOSCO, [AxBa.] 

SOMME, a department in France, is bounded N. by that of Pas-de- 
Calais, E, by Nord and Aisne, 8. by Oise, and W. by the new depart- 
ment of Seine-Maritime and the English Channel. Its greatest length, 
from the neighbourhood of Ham to the mouth of the Seine, is about 
80 miles; the greatest breadth, from the Bresle near Aumale to the 
neighbourhood of Lucheux, is 47 miles. The area is 2378°4 square 
miles. The population in 1841 was 559,680; in 1851 it was 570,641, 
giving 239°92 inhabitants to a square mile, or 65°34 above the average 
per square mile for the whole of France. The department is formed 
out of the old Picard districts of Amienais, Santerre, Ponthieu, and a 
part of Vermandois, which had Amiens, Péronne, Abbeville, and Ham 
respectively for their chief towns. eat 

The surface of the department is gen level, in undulating 
and hilly. The coast, which runs pean due north and south, is 
divided into two nearly equal parts by the estuary of the Somme; to 
the north of that river the shore is lined by sand-hills or downs, which 
protect the low grounds from the incursions of the sea; to the south 
of the Somme commence the cliffs which extend along the coast to the 
neighbourhood of Havre. The coast-line has undergone a considerable 
change even in comparatively recent times. In the 9th century the 
waves covered*the low ground between the Somme and the Aw 
several miles inland from the present shore. When the sea re' 
there remained for some time a large lake, long since dried up, the site 
of which forms one of the most fertile districts in the department. 
The whole of the department is coon by the formations of the 
cretaceous group. The extensive chalk-plains are intersected at inter- 
vals by valleys, watered by streams, and presenting meadows and 
trees, which contrast favourably with the general nakedness of the 
country. Some sandstone for paving is quarried, and peat is dug in 
some of the valleys. 

The department is watered by the Somme and its tributaries, and 
by the Bresle and the Authie. The Somme rises in the department of 
Aisne, not far from St.-Quentin ; it has first a south-western course for 
about 18 or 20 miles, and enters this department just above the town 
of Ham, below which it flows about 20 miles to the north-north- 
west to Cléry, below Péronne, and thence westward 30 miles to 
Amiens. Below Amiens its course is north-west in a tolerably direct 
line, past Abbeville, 45 miles to the sea, Its whole course is about 
115 miles, 95 miles of which are in this department. Vessels of 150 
tons and small steamers ascend the river as far as Abbeville; and 
barges of 40 to 50 tons ply between Abbeville and Amiens. By 
means of lateral canalisation, and the improvement of the bed of the 
river, the Somme has been made navigable from Amiens almost to its 
source. By means of this lateral canal a communication is 
into the canal of St.-Quentin, which used to be called the Angouléme 
Canal, and thus a communication is formed with the Escaut or 
Schelde, the Oise, and the Seine. [Arsnrz.] The principal feeders of 
the Somme are the Miraumont, the Nieve, and the Maie, on the right 
bank; and the Ayre, which receives the Dam or Don and the Noye, 
and the Celle, on the left bank. These are all small; but the Ayre 
has been made navigable for about 12 miles. The Awthie rises not far 
from Doullens, and flows past that town in a north-west direction into 
the sea. It separates the department from Pas-de-Calais. The Bresle 
rises in the department of Oise, and flows north-west into the sea 
between this department and Seine-Maritime. Neither the Authie nor 
the Bresle is navigable; but the mouth of the latter forms the harbour 
of Tréport. (Szmvg-Inrérrevre. } 

The department is traversed by 10 imperial, 8 de and a 
great number of communal roads; and also by railroads from Amiens 
to Paris, Boulogne, and Lille. A railway has been recently authorised 
to be made from Amiens to Rouen through Gournay. 

The department is by no means naturally fertile; the soil consists 
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for the most part of a sandy clay resting upon chalk—nevertheless a 
great weight of corn is raised. Of the whole area, about 1,500,000 
acres, are under the plough. The principal crops are 
mixed grain. Barley and buckwheat are also grown; 
and potatoes are comparatively little cultivated. A great 
uantity of corn is to the departments of Seine-Inférieure, 
Seine, and Nord. The meadows do not exceed 40,000 acres, nor do 
pasture-grounds much exceed 20,000 acres; yet horses, cows, 
are numerous. Poultry is very abundant and good. Pulse, 
seeds for oil, hops, hemp, and flax are grown. There are no vineyards, 
but the orchards and are numerous and extensive. The apple 
is the fruit chiefly cultivated, and a considerable quantity of cider is 
made ; it forms, with beer, the ordinary drink of the inhabitants. 
Game abounds, and sea fish and fresh-water fish are plentiful. The 
woodlands amount to about 138,000 acres. 

The climate resembles that of the south of England, but is rather 
colder in winter. Among the minerals are building- and limestone, 
oem, potters’-clay, and coal, which is found near Doullens, 

manufactures comprise woollen-cloths, cotton fabrics, silks, 

linens, Cashmere shawls, chintzes, muslins, carpets, hosiery, glass, 
hardware, paper, leather, seed-oil, soap, pottery, and chemical pro- 
ducts. The department has numerous Gickenis cotton-factories, 
beet-root sugar-mills, dye-houses, and oil- and tan-mills. Steam- 
is used in all the chief industrial establishments, especially 


in the hbourhood of Amiens. 

The de ent is divided into five arrondissements, which, with 
their ivisions and population, are as follows :— 

Arrondissements. Cantons, | Communes. | Population in 185). 

1. Amiens... ls 8 249 189,968 

2. Doullens . 4 88 60,010 

3. Montdidier 5 144 69,850 

4. Péronne . . 8 | 179 112,176 

5. Abbeville .  . 10 | wl 138,637 

Total aes Ap. Vaated ye 570,641 

1, Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 

chief town is Amiens. Airaines, on the high road from Abbeville to 


Beauvais, and near the railway from Amiens to Abbeville, has a great 
number of oil- and corn-mills driven by three small streams that meet 
in the town, and 2200 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen-cloth, 
soap, and leather. Corbic, on the Somme, 10 miles E. by railway from 
Amiens, has some woollen manufactures and tan-mills, and about 2800 
inhabitants. Picquigny, a small place of about 1500 inhabitants, on 
the left bank of the Somme, 9 miles from Amiens by railway, has 
historical note. Here Guillaume, Longue-Epée, duke of Nor- 
was assassinated in 942. Louis XI. had an interview with 


, & few miles S. from 
Corbie, has about 3200 inhabitants, who are engaged chiefly in the 
woollen manufactures. 


coarse 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Montdidier, a 
wretched ill-built place with 3798 inhabitants, 22 miles S.E. from 
Amiens. Montdidier is situated ona hill on the right bank of the 
Dam, a feeder of the Avre; it is an old town, with some remains of 
the fortifications which formerly defended it. It has tribunals of first 


ihn Nw aod ro err 
e town of 2200 v4 


of a hill on the right of the Avre, 10 miles N.E. from 
gothic buildiog, isn the publis square, which is large,” The church 
ng, is in the pu mare, Ww y e chure 
of St-Pierre is lighted through ‘tained glass windows, representing 
the coronations of Clovis, Charlemagne, and St. Louis. ere are 
manufactures of cotton-yarn, cotton and woollen stuffs, stockings, &c., 
and considerable trade is carried on in corn and flour for the supply 
of Paris. Roye was a place of strength in former times, and was 


ly besieged. 
4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Péronne, which 
on a hill above the right bank of the Somme, 30 miles E. 
from Amiens ; and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 4142 
inhabitants in the commune. Péronne was a place of importance in 
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the middle ages. Charles le Simple died here in captivity in 929. 
It was the scene of the interview (1468) between Louis XI. and 
Charles, duke of Bourgogne, described by Sir Walter Scott in ‘Quentin 
Durward.’ In 1536 it was besieged by Henri of Nassau, one of the 
officers of the emperor Charles V., but without success. It is still 
fortified by a brick rampart and a strong castle. The town has two 
suburbs; the houses are tolerably well built, and there are two 
churehes, a nunnery, an hospital, and a theatre. Calico, dimity, 
muslin, lawn, and other cottons and linens are manufactured; also 
leather, seed-oil, and beet-root sugar. Albert, a station on the Great 
Northern of France railway, 15 miles N.W. from Péronne : population 
about 3000, who manufacture woollen-cloth, cotton stuffs, linen, 
leather, and paper. Bray, population 1500, on the Somme, afforded 
shelter to Philippe of Valois after the battle of Crécy. Ham, 13 miles 
8.E. from Péronne, is situated in a marshy plain near the left bank of 
the Somme, and was in the middle ages a place of strength. It is 
surrounded by the ruins of its ancient fortifications, and has a castle, 
used as a state prison, and memorable as the place of confinement of 
the ministers of Charles X. and of Prince Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, now emperor of the French, who for his attempt at revo- 
lution in Boulogne, underwent here part of his sentence to perpetual 
imprisonment from October 6, 1840, to May 26, 1846, when he effected 
his escape disguised as a workman. There are three parish churches 
and an hospital. The townsmen manufacture blankets and cotton goods, 
sabots, beet-root sugar, and oil. Population 2500. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town is ABBEVILLE. Cayeur 
is a fishing village with about 2800 inhabitants, on the coast between 
the Somme andthe Bresle. Above it isa lighthouse, which marks the 
entrance of the Somme. Crécy, a village of about 1700 inhabitants, 
8 miles N. from Abbeville, was the scene of the memorable battle in 
which Edward III. defeated the French, August 26, 1346. Rue, on 
the little river Maie, near the coast between the Somme and the 
Authie, is celebrated for its chapel dedicated to the Holy Ghost, which 
is beautifully adorned with sculptures and stone tracery, Among the 
statues are those of Isabel of Portugal, Philippe, duke of Bourgogne, 
Louis XL, Louis XIL, and Cardinal Bertrandi, in whose time the 
chapel was famous for its miraculous crucifix. Population above 2000. 
Rue was once a sea-port. St.- Valery is at the mouth of the Somme, 
on the southern bank of the river, which forms the harbour. It is 
built on the side of a hill, and has large warehouses, rope-walks, ship- 
building yards, and 3350 inhabitants. The harbour is capable of 
receiving ships of 300 tons. The tide rises about 12 feet. Consider- 
able trade is carried on in sail- and packing-cloth, cordage, glass, wine, 
and brandy. Vessels are fitted out for the fisheries and the coasting 
trade, Steamers ply between St.-Valery and London, St.-Valery has 
a theatre, an hospital, and a school of hydrography.  St.-Riquier, 
anciently called Centule, took its present name from St. Riquier, a 
native of the town, who founded here, in the 7th century, one of the 
most celebrated Benedictine abbeys in France. The church of the 
abbey still remains, and is the finest ecclesiastical baggy the 
department after the cathedral of Amiens; there is also an hospital. 
Population 1600. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Amiens. It is in the 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Amiens, and within the limits of 
the University-Academy of Douai. There are colleges in Amiens, 
Abbeville, and Péronne; an academy of sciences and a diocesan semi- 
nary in Amiens; and a preparatory ecclesiastical seminary at St.- 
Riquier. The Calvinists have @ consistorial church at Amiens. The 
department belongs to the 3rd Military Division, of which Lille is 
head-quarters; and returns five members to the Legislative Chamber 
of the French empire. 


SONDRIO, [VALreLiiva. 

SONGA’RIA is the name of a country in Asia, which constitutes 
the north-western portion of the Chinese empire. The name is 
derived from the Songares, one of the great divisions of the Kalmucks, 
or Oléth, who had taken ion of this country, and erected a 
powerful empire, which was destroyed by the Chinese after the middle 
of the 18th century. Songaria lies between 42° and 49° N, lat., and 
extends from 76° to 95° E, long. In length it extends upwards of 
900 miles; but the width varies so much that on an average it pro- 
bably does not much exceed 300 miles, This gives an area of 270,000 
square miles, 

Songaria occupies a very remarkable position on the globe. It 
forms the most northern portion of an isthmus, which separates the 
two largest deserts on the surface of the globe, with the exception of 
the Sahara in Africa. On the east of this isthmus is the Gobi, which, 
according to a rough estimate, has a surface exceeding 1,200,000 
square miles. [Gost] On the west of the isthmus extends the low 
desert system that spreads out round the Caspian Sea on the north 
and east, and is even than the Gobi, covering an area of nearly 
1,300,000 square miles. In this estimate the Descht Kowar, between 
the Caspian and the lower course of the Oxus, is considered as the 
most southern, and the Barabinza Steppe in Siberia, between the 
rivers Irtish and Obi, as the most northern portion ; and * is assumed 
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that the Kalmuck Steppe, between the lower Volga and the Black Sea, 


constitates its most western part. 

The isthmus which separates these two large deserts is connected 
om the south (near 36° N. lat.) with the range of the Hindu Koosh, 
and on the north (near 50° N. lat.) with the western extremity of the 
Alta! Mountains. South of 40° it lies north and south, and compre- 
heads the countries known under the names of Badakshan and Bok- 
hare. North of 40° it lies south-west and north-east, and comprehends 
the countries called Kokand and Songaria, South of 40° N. lat. the 
descent from the elevated Gobi to the low Caspian Desert is formed 
by an elevated range, a great part of which is always covered with 
snow, and the descent is rapid; but north of 40° N. lat., and especially 
in Songaria, it is formed a number of extensive terraces, which, 
taken together, extend from east to west over a space of 500 miles. 

On the east Songaria opens to the Gobi, and on the west to the 

Desert; but on the north and south it is bounded by two 
elevated mountain-ranges, the Thian-shan and the Altai Mountains. 
The space between the two ranges is traversed by numerous minor 
ranges, which lie in every direction, and divide the surface into nume- 
rous river-besins, which are entirely separated from one another, and 
each of which contains a lake, the receptacle of its drainage. 

Thien-chan Mountains,—This extensive range of mountains extends 
in ite western prolongation far into the Caspian Desert. The most 
western branch is known by the name of Ak-tagh, which occurs about 
50 miles N. from Samarcand in Bokhara, near 41° N. lat., 67° E. long. 
From this point it extends eastward to the east of the meridian of the 
town of Hami in Chinese Turkistan ; and seems, as far as is known, 
to terminate near 95° E. long. The extent from west to east is about 
1400 miles. The Thian-shan do not greatly deviate from a circle of 
latitude, as their western extremity is near 41° N, lat., and their 
eastern between 43° and 44° N. lat. 

The Aktagh rises boldly out of the steppe, but not to a great 
elevation, nor does it occupy a great width. ere it approaches the 
descent from the high table-land to the lower country it decreases in 
elevation and width, and takes the name of the Asferah Mountains. 
At the road which traverses the chain between Kashgar in Chinese 
Turkistan, and Khokhand, the range is probably 100 miles across, 
and rises so high that it is covered with snow nearly the whole year 
round; some parts even seem to rise above the snow-line. East of 
this road the mountains are called Mus-tagh, or Moossoor, and this 
name has been adopted to designate the range of the Thian-shan as 
far east as the great mass of the Bogdo Odjlo Mountains, near 85° 
E. long. The western part of the Mus-tagh is stated to contain many 

igh summits which are always covered with snow; but south of the 
e of Issikul, or Temurtoo, where it is crossed by two roads leading 
from Kuldsha, or Ili, to Ushi and Kashgar, the mountains are much 
below the snow-line. About 60 miles farther east however, where 
the road between Kuldsha and Aksoo traverses the chain, the snow- 
masses occupy from 9 to 10 miles of the central portion of the range, 
and those masses are stated to extend to a great distance east and west 
of the road. The higher portion is said to occupy about 40 miles in 
width ; and when the lower heights which are contiguous to it on both 
sides are added, the whole breadth of the Thian-shan at thé road can 
hardly be less than 80 miles. East of 85° E. long. is the Bogdo Odla, 
which lies north of Karashar, and seems to be the most elevated and 
most extensive mountain mass of the Thian-shan. According to the 
information of the natives, the masses of snow and ice, and the glaciers 
which cover its summit, occupy a Rreat space, and attain a considerable 
elevation above the snow-line. There is no road over this range 
between that which leads from Kuldsha to Kutche (83° E. long.), and 
another by which the range is traversed west of Turfan (89° E. long.), 
a distance of 300 miles. The most eastern part of the Thian-shan, or 
that which lies between 89° and 95° E. long., is very little known. 
Along the road west of Turfan, which leads from this place northward 
to Uramtsi, there are some snow-covered mountains; but farther east 
the range is considerably lower, and near 95° E. long. it terminates as 
abruptly in the eastern desert as the Aktagh rises in the western. It 
is indeed supposed that this mountain range continues through the 
Gobi until it unites, near 106° or 107° E. iong., with the In-shan, 
which lies north of the great northern bend of the Hoang-ho; but 
this sot is not borne out by the scanty information that we 
possess about this part of Asia, 

Altat Mountaine.—The Altai Mountains which bound Songaria on 
the north are described in a separate article. [Avrai Moonrarns.] 
The part of the Altai range which lies south of the rivers Narym and 
Bukhtarma, and con uently within the Chinese empire, and in 
Songaria, has been fi to be the most elevated of this moun- 
tain system which i» known. South-east of the Kolson or Kolgun 
Bielki, or the Snow-Mountains of Kolson, which are the highest in 
Siberia, is what is called by the Russians the Kurtshum Bielki, or the 
Snow-Mountains of Kurtehum, which attain a much greater elevation, 
and form on their snow-covered tops an extensive ice-field above which 
no sutomit rises. Buta very high summit stands near 88° 20’ E. long., 
and this properly is called by the natives Egtag Altat, or Great Altai, 

Mountain-Chains within Songaria.—It was formerly supposed that 
& continuous elevated chain of mountains connected the Mus-tagh with 
the Altai Mountains, and that this chain ran in a direction south-west 
and north-east. Such a chain does not exist, There is however an 


uninterrupted continuation of high ground between both mountain 
systems. So far as is known, this high ground doesnot in any place 
fall to the common level of the country, nor even sink low ~<e> 
lose the appellation of mountains, and in some places it rises r 
the snow-line. The most elevated portion is the called Jren 
Khabirgan, which at its eastern extremity is connected the 

Odla. From the point of connection with that mass it firat runs 

west, but afterwards turns west, and may be said to terminate with a 
considerable depression north of the town of Ili, or Kuldsha. The 
length of this chain may be about 200 miles, and we infer that it 
must rise to a great elevation and contain much snow on its summits, 
from the circumstance that the road from Peking to Kuldsha 
traverses the chain at the d on north of Kuldsha, and does not 
cross it farther east, though if it did the road would be considerably 
shorter. The western continuation of the Iren is called 
the Tokty Mountains. This chain soon turns to the north-west and 
north, and extends along the western shore of Lake reg 
Alaktau-kul, until it terminates at the Tarbagatai Mountains. 
last-mentioned chain runs east and west. The Tokty Mountains are. 
of moderate elevation, but it is stated that near Lake Alakul a summit 
occurs which is always covered with snow. The chain is much lower 
which extends from the northern declivity of the Tarbagatai Moun- 
tains first northward and then north-eastward, until it terminates on 
the banks of the river Irtish, constituting in this part the 
between the empires of China and of Russia, This most t 
prolongation is called the Kheirek Mountains, which are peer | 
from the Altai by the narrow valley of the Irtish. Another chain 
mountains is connected with the Tokty Mountains near the south- 
western corner of the Alakul Lake. It is called Ala-taw, a name 
frequently occurring in these parts of Asia; and it extends first east- 
ward to a short distance, and then north-east, until it joins the 

or Great Altai, near the sources of the Irtish, The eastern 

of the Tarbagatai Mountains is immediately connected with the 

tau. The Tarbagatai Mountains run about 400 miles east and west, 
and terminate, like the Ak-tagh, abruptly in the western desert, 
They seem to rise from 4000 to 6000 feet above the sea, and in some 
places snow in small patches is found even in summer. ridges, 
and some others, less elevated or less known, divide the greater part 
of Songaria into numerous closed basins. 

The basin of Lake Jssikul, or Temurtoo, occupies the most south- 
western part of Songaria. The lake is nearly 100 miles from east 
to west, and about 35 miles wide. At no great distance from its shores 
mountains inclose it on all sides, from which the lake receives a great 
supply of water. The surplus waters are carried off by the Tchoui, a 
river which leaves the lake at its western extremity, and traverses a 
great extent of the Khirghis Desert. On the south of the lake is thi 
Mus-tagh, and on the north of it is a chain called Ala-tau, It is 
that these mountains contain iron-ore which is worked. 


of 40,000 aoe miles, The Ili is formed by two head streams, the 
larger of which originates between "uns 
under the name of Tekes north-east for more than 100 miles; the 
other and smaller branch originates in the — between the Iren 
Khabirgan and the Bogdo Odla, and runs west. m the place wher 
these branches unite the river is called Ili, and runs to the west, 
inclining towards its termination to the north-west. It falls into Lake 
Balkash by several arms, after a course of more than 300 miles, Lake 
Balkash is the largest of the lakes of Songaria, and has no 
though it receives several other rivers from the north and east. 
eastern half of the Ili basin has a very hilly surface, but it contains 
numerous tracts which are fit for agriculture. Since it has fallen 
under the sway of the Chinese the government has sent there a great 
number of military colonies, Mongols and Mandshoos, who unite 
agriculture with the breeding of cattle. Chinese convicts also are 
transported to the banks of the Ili. These Chinese are said to 
already greatly contributed to change the face of the country 
introducing several branches of cultivation. Farther west, about 
E. long., the hills disappear, and the surface sinks to a level. The soil 
is much less fertile, and is chiefly covered with extensive bogs, in 
which only canes and rushes abound, It is nearly a desert, l 
tenanted by innumerable herds of wild hogs and other animals; | 
in app the country of the Khirghis Cossaks, south of Lake 
Balkash, it becomes a dry steppe, affording pasture-ground for horses, 
cattle, and sheep for several months in the year, v 
North of the eastern part of the basin of the river Ili, and sepa- 
rated from it by the Iren Khabi and the Tokty Mountains, is the 
basin of the Lake of Borotala, which is followed on the east by that 
of the Lake of Ayar, whose eastern extremity is contiguous to the 


basin of the Lake Khulussutai. The three basins occupy a line of at 
least 460 miles from east to west, near 45° N, lat. Only the western 
portion of the first basin has been visited by Europeans, and of the 
others some account is given in the Chinese geography. ; 
to this information, it seems that this region, which extends to the 
base and over the northern declivities of the Thian-shan, is well 
watered, as a number of small rivers descend from the snow-covered 
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mountains, which in summer supply abundant means of watering the 
soil. It is stated that the Chinese and Mongols who have been trans- 
planted to this country have made considerable progress in cultivating 
the ground, and that itis rather populous, But the cultivable and 
cultivated space is not of great width, as the rivers at a distance of 
20 or 30 miles from the base of the mountains arrive at the lowest 
depression of the basins, and there form the three above-mentioned 
lakes, which are surrounded by extensive swamps. We have no 
information respecting the country to the north side of the lakes, nor 
respecting the extent of the lakes themselves. 

North of the basins of the lakes of Ayar and Khulussutai are 
several smaller basins, and a larger one which is drained by the river 
Urunghu, which falls into a large lake called Kisilbash, or Khasselbash. 
We are entirely unacquainted with the natural capacities of this 
region, and only know that the greater part of the Turgut Mongols, 
who left Russia in 1771 and 1772, were settled in these parts, whence 
we may infer that it is more fit for pasture than agricultural purposes. 

The basin of the Lake Kisilbash lies south-east of the basin of the 
river Irtish, which occupies that extensive tract of country which is 
south of the Egtag, or Great Altai, and north of the chain of the 
Tarbagatai Mountains, and is closed on the west by the low ridge of 
the Kheirek Mountains. This extensive basin was explored by com- 
mand of Peter the Great. The expedition sailed to the Lake of 
Zaisang, from which the river issues. The lake is about 70 miles 
long and 10 miles wide, and abounds in fish. The banks are swampy 
and overgrown with canes and reeds. The river Irtish, which 
originates in the Egtag Altai, enters the lake at its eastern extremity, 
after a course of about 250 miles. It may be navigated to a consider- 
able distance by large river barges. The country about the lake was, 
when first visited, in possession of the Songares, and no part of the 
basin at that time seemed to be cultivated. At present, some tribes 
of Khirghis Cossaks are found in these parts, and they occupy this 
country exclusively, with the exception of a few Chinese and Mand- 
shoos, who are established along the boundary-line of Siberia. In 
the eastern districts of the basin however some tribes of the Songares 


dwell farther north on the banks of the Irtish, with the permission of 
the Chinese authorities carry on an extensive fishery in the river 
below its efflux from the lake, and a few of them advance even across 
the lake to the upper course of the river. 

Between the Tarbsgatai Mountains on the north, and the Ala-tau 
range on the south, is the basin of Lake Alakul and of the river 


been felt in this country, show that this powerful cause is still in 


no less distinguished by great heat in summer, than by 
in winter, we may suppose, in the absence of all positive 
information on the subject, Songaria partakes of both in a con- 
siderable degree. Rain, which is so rare in the deserts, does not 


Most of the lakes abound in fish. The fish taken by the Russians 
are chiefly sterlets, sturgeons, white salmon, Salmo fluviatilis, and 
Gadus lota, 

The minerals which are mentioned are sal-ammoniac, sulphur, salt, 
iron, and coal. The last two minerals are found in abundance a few 
miles west of Kuldsha. 

Unhabitants—The Khirghis Cossaks possess the western districts 
since the downfall of the empire of the Songares, In the other parts 
of Songaria the different nations of the Oloth or Kalmucks form the 


bulk of the population. The most numerous are the Turgut, or 
rather Toorgoot, who emigrated from Russia in 1771 and 1772, and 
were then estimated to amount to about 80,000 families, The two 
united nations of the Olith proper and the Songares are dispersed 
over the whole country, and among them are settled the nations 
which, since 1757, have been sent there by the court of Peking, the 
Tshagar Mongols, the Mandshoos, and the Chinese themselves. The 
Mandshoos and Chinese are engaged in agriculture, commerce, trade, 
or employed by government. The Tshagars are soldiers and agricultu- 
rists, and chiefly live in the military colonies. The majority of the 
other tribes live on the produce of their herds, but many of them 
apply themselves to agriculture. 

Divisions and Towns.—The eastern districts, or those which extend 
along the northern base of the Thian-shan Mountains, have been 
incorporated into the province of Kansi, which constitutes an integra 
part of China proper. The western districts are united under a 
provincial government, established at Kuldsha on the Ili, and con- 
stitute the government of Ili, These two parts together are also 
known under the name of Thian-shan Pelu, or the North Road of 
Thian-shan, as the great road from Peking to the north-western 
boundary of the Chinese empire traverses them in their length. The 
northern districts, that is, the basin of the rivers Irtish and Urung-hu, 
and some smaller basins, constitute a part of the government of Khobdo, 
or Gobdo, the greater portion of which lies east of the Egtag Altai. 

That part which belongs to the province of Kansi contains the 
towns of Barkol and Oorum-tsi. Barkol, called by the Chinese 7'shin- 
si-fu, is near the eastern extremity of the Thian-shan Mountains, 
north of Hami; it isa fortress with a considerable garrison, and it has 
some commerce on account of the great road passing through it. 
The country in which it is built seems to be very elevated, as it is 
stated that snow sometimes occurs in July. Oorum-tsi, or Urum-tsi, 
which lies about 250 miles farther west, near the base of some offsets 
of the Bogdo Odla, in a very fertile district, consist of two towns, 
Old and New Oorum-tsi, which are about two miles from one another, 
They are well built, with wide streets. The military colony originally 
established at these places consisted of 8000 families. The town has 
a large population, and is considered to be the most thriving and 
industrious place in Songaria. The Chinese have established several 
manufactures and schools, The Chinese name of Oorum-tsi is Ty- 
hua-choo. It is a town of the second olass, the capital of the western 
district of Kansi. It carries on a considerable trade with Kuldsha 
and Tarbagatai. 

The capital of the government of Ili is Xuldsha, or Gouldsha, called 
also Ili and Kura, and by the Chinese Hoei-yuan-shing. It stands 
about a mile from the banks of the river Ili, and is inclosed with a 
wall built of hewn stone 18 feet high. It contains about 10,000 houses 
and 50,000 inhabitants, and is the seat of the provincial government, 
and of the military administration of the army, which is posted along 
the western boundary of the Chinese empire. It carries on a con- 
siderable trade with Oorum-tsi and Signan in Shensi, and also with 
Kashgar in Chinese Turkistan, and with Tarbagatai. About 9 miles 
N. from Kuldsha is Kashmir, or Kashmir-huré, a modern town with 
3000 houses, mostly inhabited by Chinese settlers, who are very 
industrious. Tarbagatai, called by the Khirghis Cossaks Toogootshuk, 
aud by the Chinese Soui-shing-ching, is situated not far from the 
southern base of the T: tai Mountains, and is fortified. It con- 
tains about 600 houses, and 5000 inhabitants, of whom 2500 belong to 
the garrison. It carries on a iderable com: with the Khirghi 
Cossaks, and has some trade with Kuldsha, Oorum-tsi, and Khobdo. 

That part of Songaria which belongs to the government of Khobdo 
appears to be almost entirely occupied by wandering tribes, and culti- 
yation is hardly known. There are neither towns nor villages. 

Commerce.—The town of Kuldsha is the centre of a considerable 
commerce with China. The most active branches seem to be the 
trade with China proper, and with the town of Aksoo in Chinese 
Turkistan ; that with Semipalatinskaya in Siberia is less important. 
The principal imports are Chinese manufactures, which are consumed 
by the Chinese and Mandshoo families established in Songaria. Some 
of these articles, especially chinaware, are sold to the nomadic tribes, 

The road from Kuldsha to Aksoo in Chinese Turkistan runs 
directly south, and crosses the Thian-shan Mountains a considerable 
distance east of the town of Aksoo. On the summit of the range a 
space 10 miles wide is covered with snow. The principal imports 
from Aksoo are cdtton stuffs, made in the place or imported from 
Kashgar and Khoten. By this ronte also a few of the manufactures 
of Hindustan are brought to Kuldsha, especially muslins of indiffer- 
ent qualities ; some stuffs, half silk and cotton ; and several kinds 
of calicoes. 

The road from Kuldsha to Semipalatinskaya separates from the road 
to China proper at the foot of the Tokty Mountains running north- 
wards to Tarbagatai, and from this place it continues north, passing 
along the western banks of Lake Zaisang, until it enters Russia, where 
it turns north-west to Semipalatinskaya. The Russians import only 
cattle and sheep ; and this they are permitted to do not as Russians 
but as subjects of some khan of the Khirghis Cossaks. They are 
paid in cotton stuffs of Aksoo, Kashgar, and Khoten. A 

Government.—The government of this province is on a milita 
footing. The commander-in-chief of the troops is also invested wi 
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the civil authority. The army stationed in Songaria probably consists 
of more than 60,000 men, of ee 28,000 are quartered in Kuldsha 
and the neighbourhood. The whole population of the country 
probably falls short of two millions, and fourths of this number 
are wandering tribes, who are very lightly taxed. The expenses 
therefore are much greater than the revenues. The Chinese govern- 
ment sends ey gress from China, which are partly disposed of to 
the Khirgbis for cattle and sheep for the soldiers: a consider- 
able quantity of silver also is annually received from Peking. _ 

History.—After the eastern Mongols had conquered China, in the 
second half of the 13th century, the greater part of that nation 
settled in the conquered countries, Thus the population of their own 
native country was considerably diminished ; and the Western Mon- 
gols, or Oléth, also called Kalmucks, began to extend farther to the 
east, and to increase in numbers. On the downfall of the Mongol 
a in China, in 1366, the greatest number of the Eastern 
aloogele who had been settled in China perished in war, and only a 

remnant returned to their native country. They found that 
their neighbours the Kalmucks were now more powerful than them- 
selves ; but the great fame which the Eastern Mongols had acquired 
by the exploits of Ghengis Khan and the conquest of China, kept the 
Oléth in awe for more than two centuries. In the 17th century how- 
ever a war broke out between the Khalkas Mongols and the Galdan, or 
Khan of the Oléth, who wished them to acknowledge his supremacy 
as he had compelled the Songares and other tribes todo. The Khalkas 
were expelled from their country, and compelled to fly towards the 
country occupied by the Sunnites and Tshagar, two tribes which were 
already subject to the Mandshoos, To avoid destruction they sub- 
mitted to the Chinese emperor (1688), and requested protection against 
their enemies, The emperor Kang-hi sent three armies against the 
Galdan. These forces, aided by ‘I'se-vang Arabdan, the khan of the 
defeated the Galdan in several engagements, so that he was 
abandoned by nearly all his followers, and died by taking poison 
(1697). The Khalkas Mongols now returned to the country from 
which they had been expelled by the Olith. On the ruins of the 
power of the Oléth rose that of the Songares. Tse-vang Arabdan 
subjected to his authority all the chiefs of the Oléth proper, con- 
uered Turkistan, obliged another branch of the western Mongols, 
Toorgut, to abandon the country west of Songaria, and to retreat 
to the banks of the Volga and Don, and took possession of Tibet. 
Thus nearly all the elevated region of Central Asia was subjected to 
his sway. A war with China followed, in which the Chinese armies 
were generally successful in expelling the Songares from the conquered 
provinces, but they could not get possession of Songaria. The death 
of the emperor Kang-hi and that of Arabdan occurred about the 
same date (1723), and for some time Songaria was torn by internal 
wars, in the course of which the throne was occupied by two usurpers, 
called Davatsi and Amursana. Though at first closely united, they 
soon di and Amursana took refuge in China, where he was 
well received, and sent back (1755) with a Chinese army, as the law- 
ful occupant of the throne of the Songares. The expedition was 
successful: Davatsi was taken prisoner, and died soon afterwards. 
But Amursana did not intend to be a vassal of the emperor: he soon 
collected a large force, and destroyed two Chinese armies which were 
sent against him ; but he was obliged to yield to the third (1757), 
which took possession of the whole country of Songaria and Turkistan. 
These continual wars nearly reduced the country to a desert. The 
Chinese wishing to re-people it, induced the Toorgut, who had taken 
refuge in Russia, to return to their native country in 1771 and 1772. 

(Ritter, Lrdkunde von Asien, vol. i.; Humboldt, Fragments 
Asiatiques.) 

SONNING. [Berxsurez.] 

SONORA. [Mextico.] 

SONSONATE. [San Satvapor.] 

SOODAN, or BELE’D EL SUDAN (‘the Country of the Blacks’), 
is a term applied by the Arabs to designate the interior of Africa; 
but, according to the geographical position of the country in which it 
is used, this term indicates different portions of that continent. The 
inhabitants of Egypt opply. it to the countries south of the second 
cataract of the Nile (22° N. lat.), anda province has been formed of 
the countries in these parts which have been subjected to the sway of 
the pasha of Egypt, under the name of Beléd el Stidan. (Senvaar.] 
The Arabs who trade to or are settled in Bornou, which is about 400 
miles west of the Egyptian province, call ‘Sadan’ the countries which 
are a reagge ate Sdenes the — course of the Quorra. The 

ers of Kurope designate all the countries along the southern 
edge of the Sahara from Senegambia and Sierra Euipon the west, to 
Dar-Fur on the east, by the term Sadan. Thus Sidan extends from 
10° W. long. to 25° E. long., and is 2400 miles in length, with a 
Sonne average width of about 350 miles, including an area of about 
000 square miles. Its northern boundary towards the Great 
Desert is imperfectly known. In one part, at the most northern bend 
of the Quorra or Joliba, the fertile country extends to 17° N. lat.; 
but in other places, as in the Vicinity of Lake Tchad, it does not come 
up to 14° N. lat. West of the course of the Quorra the southern 
boundary is formed by the Kong Mountains, between 7° and 11° N. lat. 

Nearly up to the end of the last century this country was only 

known by the descriptions of the Arabian geographers and of Leo 


Africanus. At that time (1790) the first European traveller, Houghton, 
entered Sidan from the west; but he was killed in 1791. The suc- 
ceeding travellers were M Park, in 1796 and 1797, Denham and 
Clap n, between 1822 and 1826, Caillié in 1828, and Richard 
Lander, in 1830. The information we possess refers chiefly to the 
western and central districts of Sadan, the eastern not having yet 
been described by any European traveller. 

Western Sadan comprehends the country west of the course of the 
Quorra, from Timbuctoo to its entrance into the delta at Abbazaca. 
The southern border of Western Stdan is formed by the Kong Moun- 
tains. Most of the rivers that descend from this mountain range to 
the south and north have very little water in the dry season. In the 
eastern part of the Kong Mountains the surface generally consists of 
a fertile soil, covered in some places with forests, but in others cleared 
and cultivated. The forests consist chiefly of tall trees, the inter- 
vening spaces being covered with luxuriant grasses, These forests 
abound in deer, antelopes, lions, leopards, elephants, wild asses, 
buffaloes, and hyenas; and in the igandew the hippopotamus is 
common. The country, where cultivated, yields plentiful crops of 
indigo, tobacco, yams, wheat, and other kinds of corn, rice, onions, 
and other vegetables; and in the extensive pastures, great numbers of 
horses, bullocks, sheep, and goats are fed. In the neighbourhood of 
the river Quorra, the region is rather densely inhabited, and villages 
are numerous. There are also several large towns. . 

The country extending from the northern base of the Kong Moun- 
tains to the edge of the Sahara may be considered as a plain, the 
elevation being inconsiderable, and at wide intervals apart. The soil 
of this extensive tract is chiefly gray sand, alternating in some places 
with red sand; and sf ee! mixed with gravel, argi us earth, 
clay, and mould. In the vicinity of the watercoursesjit is subject to 
inundations for more than six months of the year. The more distant 
parts have the advantage of abundant rains, There are many shea- 
trees and nedés, the fruits of which are much esteemed by the natives; 
and the indigo plant abounds in several parts. The more fertile tracts 
are cultivated. The most common objects of cultivation are maize, 
millet, rice, tobacco, yams, onions, cotton, French beans, and water- 
melons. The colat or gora nuts are here collected, which constitute 
an important article of commerce all over the Western Stidan, and are 
carried from the Kong Mountains to Timbuctoo, and even to Tripoli. 
Domestic animals abound in most parts, especially black cattle of 
good size, sheep, and goats; the horses are of a small breed, except 
at Tangrera, where they are rather large and of fine form. There are 
also asses and abundance of poultry. Dogs, serpents, lizards, rate, 
and mice serve as food to the natives. Fish abounds in the rivers. 
Wild bees are numerous, and wax and honey are largely consumed, 
and are also sent to other parts of Africa. } 

In this country the month of August is extremely stormy; and 
rain incessantly falls. It continues to fall every day until October, 
when though less frequent, the showers are still heavy, and set in 
with hurricanes from the south-east. In proportion as the rain 
diminishes, the heat increases, and the air mes less damp and 
more salubrious. About the end of October the rains cease entirely, 
the days become exceedingly hot, and the nights cool. In November 
and December the weather is very fine, and the wind blows mt pom 4 
from the north-east and sometimes from the north. A cold 
wind begins to prevail at the end of December. At this season the 
trees shed their leaves, 

The country between 10° 30’ N. lat. and the southern banks of the 
Joliba River is less fertile, The surface of the country is slightly 
undulating or a level. Several tracts which are a little depressed 
below the general surface are swamps during the t part of the 
year, whilst others are always in this state. The first are either used 
as past unds, or rice is cultivated on them, as well as on the 
borders of the others, and along the alluvial banks of the rivers. 
Shea-trees and nedés are dispersed over large tracts, and here nearly 
all the vegetable butter is collected which is consumed on the banks 
of the Joliba as far as Timbuctoo. In a few places the baobab trees 
abound, whose leaves and fruit supply another article of trade to the 
countries farther north, In the more fertile tracts millet is exten- 
sively cultivated. The Hibiscus cannabinus abounds in many places, and 
ropes are made for sale at the markets on the Joliba, where these ropes 
are used to fasten together the boards of which the are made, 
The marshes are frequented by numbers of aquatic birds, From the 
ferruginous stones, which are so frequent in this region, iron is 
extracted, and is an article of export to the banks of the Joliba. Thi 
country along the banks of this river is annually inundated to a consi- 
derable extent, A great part of it has been converted into marshes, 
which serve as pasture-grounds; but on the drier parts rice, maize, 
and other grains are cultivated. ‘ 

That part of Western Stdan which is north of the Joliba and the 
marshes contiguous to the river is tolerably fertile to a considerable 
distance from its banks, It is a plain, with occasional sandy hills 
and rocky eminences. The soil produces plentiful crops of millet and 
maize, Vi and towns are numerous. But in proceeding farther 
north, the soil becomes less fertile, as the sand of the Sahara is fre- 
quently thrown upon it by the strong north-eastern winds. There 
are numerous wild animals, as elephants, lions, panthers, leopards, and 
wild hogs, Among the domestic animals are camels, 
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The country on both sides of the Joliba is sultry and oppressive 
before the setting in of the rains. About the middle of June the 
heated atmosphere is agitated by violent gusts of wind, accompanied 
with thunder and rain. ese usher in the rainy season, which 
continues to the month of November. The prevailing winds are 
from the south-west. The termination of the rainy season is likewise 
attended with violent tornadoes, after which the wind shifts to the 
north-east, and continues to blow from that quarter for the rest of 
the year. When the north-east wind sets in the grass becomes dry 
and withered, the rivers subside very rapidly, and the trees shed their 
leaves. At this period the ‘hamattan’ is commonly felt, a dry and 
parebing wind blowing from the north-east, and accompanied by a 
thick smoky haze, through which the sun appears of a dull red colour. 
As this wind passes over the Great Desert, it becomes exceedingly hot 
and dry as it approaches Sadan, and parches up everything which is 
exposed to it. 

Central Sédan comprehends that portion which extends from the 
river Quorra, where it flows southward, as far east as Lake Tchad and 
the river Shary, which falls into the lake, or from 5° to 16° E. long. 
It may be divided into two regions, a hilly, and an alluvial plain. The 
first occupies the country west of 11° E. long., and the plain occupies 
the remainder. 

The hilly region seems to extend to the very border of the Sahara, 
which in these parts occurs between 14° and 15° N. lat. Thesurface 
is extremely diversified in character and in productiveness. The 
highest bills which have been seen are not much more than 700 feet 
above their base, and the general level of the country seems to be 
about 1000 or 1200 feet above the sea. A great part of this region 
extends in level plains, which are chiefly converted into large swamps 
or temporary lakes during the rainy season, but this circumstance is 
favourable to fertility. A large tract in which the swamps exist all the 
year round, situated north of 13° N. lat. and between 6° and 8° E. long., 
is known by the name of the Gondami Swamps. Hills of granite, of 
moderate elevation, inclose this tract on all sides, and prevent the 
water which collects on its surface from running off in any direction. 
These hills are covered with stunted trees, whilst the country between 
them and the swamps is overgrown with forests. Nearly all the 
rivers and watercourses of this region are very rapid and deep during 
the rainy season, but in the dry season only pools, sometimes single, 
sometimes in rows, occupy the lowest part of their bed. The soil 
retains moisture all the year round. Clay constitutes the predominant 
soil; in several places it is intermixed with gravel, and in others 
covered with a thin layer of sand. Its quality of retaining moisture 
for a long time, even under a ing sun, renders this region the 
most fertile tract of Africa north of the equator, and is populous in 
spite of the continual wars between its sovereigns, and its being 
situated in the centre of Africa and being nearly secluded from com- 
mercial intercourse with other parts of the world. The grains which 
are generally cultivated are rice, Indian corn, Guinea corn, and millet. 
Cotton, tobacco, and indigo are grown to a great extent. Yams, 
sweet potatoes, beans, and other vegetables are cultivated. In the 
districts south of 10° N. lat, palm-oil and cocoa-nut trees abound. In 
the same places plantains and bananas are grown in abundance. In 
the eastern districts date-trees are common. The fruit-trees which 
are most common are figs, pomegranates, limes, papaws, and tamarinds ; 
the butter-tree also abounds in several places ; the mango tree is cul- 
tivated, and occurs also in a wild state. The fields are often watered 
from deep wells. 

The domestic animals are goats, sheep, asses, horses, and cattle. 
The horses are small, but along the northern border they are large and 
of a good. breed, which is derived from that of the Tuaricks of the 
Sabara, but it is not equal to the Arab breed. In these districts 
many camels are also raised. Poultry abounds. In some woody parts, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the swamps of Gondami, there are 
numerous wild animals. Iron is the only mineral : it occurs in many 
places, and a small quantity is exported to the countries farther east, 
In this region the y season sets in at the end of May or beginning 
of June, and continues to the middle of September. The fall of rain 
is less, and is not so continuous, as in some other districts. Even in 
the height of the season, in August, there are several days without 
rain, and a continuation of rain for 24 hours is a rare occurrence. 
The prevailing wind changes regularly to all quarters of the compass. 
The diurnal ge of the temperature is very great, the difference 
often amounting to 20 and sometimes to 25 and even 30 

especially during the north-eastern winds. The natives keep 
fires all the year round in their huts, 

The Plain of Central Sadan extends from 10° E. long. to Lake 
Tchad and the river Shary, and from 14° to 10° 30’ N. lat., where it lies 

to a hilly country. This plain is probably the largest 
alluvial tract on the globe which occurs far inland, if the plain sur- 
rounding the Caspian Sea is excepted, which is of a different character. 
The alluvial plain of Sadan is nearly a dead level. It is very fertile, 
but not easily cultivated, owing to the rank vegetation caused by the 
rains. The southern districts however are in general rather populous, 
and a considerable portion of them is cleared and cultivated, | but the 
cotintry on both sides of the river Yeou is not much cultivated, and 
it is exposed to the incursions of the Tuaricks, who inhabit 
that part of the which extends north of the plain. In many 


parts there are extensive forests. The soil is a dark clay, which cracks 
during the dry season. The climate of this region differs consider- 
ably from that of the hilly region. It is in general much hotter, but 
the daily range of the thermometer is much less. The country there- 
fore, notwithstanding the moisture of the air during and after the 
rainy season, is more healthy than in the hilly region. The mean 
annual temperature is 83°6°, that of the winter (December-February) 
76°2°, of the spring (March-May) 90°8°, of the summer 84°6°, and of 
the autumn 82°7°. From the beginning of March to the end of July 
the heat is excessive, but not uniform. The nights are oppressively 
hot, but towards sun-rise the thermometer usually falls to 86° or 85°. 
Towards the middle of May the rains set in with violent tempests of 
thunder and lightning. The rain pours down in torrents, and con- 
tinues sometimes for two or three days. Up to the end of June the 
ground, having been parched during the dry season, absorbs all the 
rain, but towards the end of July the lakes and rivers begin to over- 
flow, and tracts of many square miles in extent are quickly converted 
into large lakes. The weather is without interruption cloudy, damp, 
and sultry; the wind hot and violent, and generally from the east and 
south, In October the rains are less frequent, the air mild and more 
fresh, and the weather serene; the wind blows from the north-west, 
December and January are rathercold. In February the heat increases 
rapidly. The principal objects of cultivation are gussup, which is a 
kind of millet, maize, cotton, and indigo. Kasheia and meloheia are 
two kinds of grass growing wild, the seeds of which are used as 
in. 

The domestic animals constitute the wealth of this country. Sheep, 
goats, cows, and oxen are numerous. In the lowlands, along the 
banks of Lake Tchad and the river Shary, many thousand head of 
cattle are pastured, and all over the country black cattle are very 
numerous. There is also a good breed of horses. Domestic fowls 
are very common ; they are small, but well flavoured. Bees are very 
numerous, and honey constitutes an important article of food. There 
are lions, panthers, tiger-cats, leopards, hyenas, elephants, gazelles, 
antelopes, and other wild animals. The most common wild birds are 
pelicans, spoonbills, and Balearic cranes of large size. Ostriches are 
found along the northern boundary-line, Fish are numerous in the 
lake and the lower course of the river. 

Rivers.—The largest river is the Quorra, which in the upper part 
of its course is called Joliba. This river is navigated in its whole 
extent, nearly from its source. Its course and its affluents are 
mentioned in the article Nicrr, in which is also a notice of Lake 
Tchad, and of the rivers which flow into it. 

Inhabitants.—The population is composed of aborigines who belong 
to the negro race, and foreigners. The negroes are almost exclusively 
the inhabitants of the mountain region of Kong, but in the plain 
north of that range they live intermixed with Mandingoes and 
Foolahs. In the hilly region of Central Sadan the negroes con- 
stitute the bulk of the population, but they are governed by Felld- 
tahs, and in the eastern plain they are intermixed with Arabian 
tribes, which have here the ascendancy. These negroes live in small 
well-built huts, and generally wear a slight but decent dress, which is 
adapted to the climate. They apply themselves to agriculture, and 
in some parts the ground is cultivated with a considerable degree of 
skill, They manufacture great quantities of cotton-cloth, only from 
5 to 6 inches wide, but of good texture. They are also expert in 
forging iron. They make arms, agricultural implements, and even 
needles. They also make earthenware of a grayish colour. The 
foreigners settled in Sadan are Mandingoes, Felldtahs, and Arabian 
tribes. The Mandingoes are only met with in the plain north of the 
Kong Mountains, where they have settled as merchants, They have 
attained a superiority by their higher degree of civilisation, and by 
being Mohammedans. Their language is generally spoken in all that 
part of the country in which they have settled, The Fellitahs are 
the same nation which in Senegambia is known by the name of 
Foulahs (Senecamara], and they speak the same language. It appears 
that the Felldtahs first settled in considerable numbers in the negro 
towns, like the Mandingoes, but towards the end of the last century 
they entered the country as conquerors, under the conduct of Dan- 
fodio, with a large army, and subjected in a few years the whole of 
Central Stidan to their sway. ‘After the death of Danfodio however 
the sheik of Bornou succeeded in expelling them from the alluvial 
plain, but in the mountain region south of Mandara they have main- 
tained their footing. The Arabs settled in Stidan are only found in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Tchad, where they lead a wandering life, 
living on the produce of their cattle, and are known by the name of 
Shouaas. 

Political Geography and Towns.—Stdan contains many large and 
small states, and there occur also extensive tracts, in which the 
inhabitants live in a peaceful state of society, without having entered 
into a political union. We shall notice these political divisions in the 
order of the natural regions :— 

I. The Mountain Region of Western Stidan, or that of the Kong 
Mountains, is only partially known, between 3° and 7° E. long., and 
comprehends two extensive countries, Yarriba and Borgoo, The 
small river Moussa, which falls into the Quorra near 9° 20 N. lat, 
divides Yarriba from Borgoo. Borgoo seems to extend westward to 
a great distance. This region is very populous, and contains many 
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and towns. The kingdom of Yarriba seems to extend west- 

Leet 94 the very boundary-line of Ashantee: on the south-west and 

south it is separated from the Bight of Benin only by the kingdom of 

Dahomey and a opunany Sale Jaboo. The Quorra divides Yarriba 
f 


Lever or Layaba, near the boundary of Borgoo, which is very extensive 
and has a great population; Bajiebo, a flourishing and important 
trading town of great extent; Lechee, a very large and thriving place ; 
which is-of considerable extent, and has a large population; 
Kakunda, which is governed by a sovereign independent of 
Yarriba, and consists of three or four considerable villages, situated 
within a short distance of one another. On the road leading from 
to Eyeo several other large towns are situated. Between Eyeo 
and Bohoo are Eetcho, Atoopa (6000 inhabitants), and Jagita, a large 
and well-fortified town. South-west of Bohoo is Kooso, a large 
double-walled town, which has 20,000 inhabitants, and is a place of 
great trade; Chdadoo, with 7000 inhabitants ; Duffoo, with 15,000 
inhabitants, and considerable manufactures of cotton-cloth; Assoudo, 
with 10,000 inhabitants; Assula, with 6000 inhabitants; and Jenna, 
with from 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants, 

Within the territories of the kingdom of Yarriba the Felldtahs 
have established some independent states, among which the towns of 
Racca, not far from Eyeo towards the north-east, and Alorie, south- 
west of the capital, are said to be very populous, 

Borgoo, which lies to the north of Yarriba, consists, so far as we 
know, of ten states, governed by independent kings, and loosely con- 
nected with one another. The most powerful is the sovereign of Niki, 
and he is styled, by way of distinction, king or sultan of Borgoo, 
The countries of the kings of Wawa, Kidma, and Boosa were visited 
by Clapperton and the Landers. The capitals have the names of the 
countries, Kidma is built on the southern side of a rocky ridge, and 
surrounded by an extensive low clay wall; it is a commercial town, 
with 30,000 inhabitants. The houses consist of circular huts, built 
of clay and thatched. Inside the walls are plantations of corn and 

Wawa, or Wowow, is a very neat and compactly built town, in 
the form of a square ; it is surrounded by a good high clay wall and 
dry ditch. The streets are wide and airy, and the houses are of circular 
form, as in Kidma. The town of Boossa is built on the banks of the 
western arm of the Quorra, which at this place divides into three 
branches, and it contains from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, The 
houses are built in clusters inside the wall, and do not occupy above 
one-tenth of the ground inclosed. 

Two caravan roads traverse this region, and are much frequented 
by merchants from Houssa and other countries of Central Africa, The 
most northern passes through Kidma, and the southern through Bohoo 
and Kooso. These two roads lead to Gonja, a country lying west- 
north-west, either within the range of the Kong Mountains or along 
their northern base. The frequent fairs and market-days, which are 
regularly held in all the larger towns, show the degree of civilisation 
which this country has attained. 

IL The southern part of the Plain of Western Sadan presents a 
remarkable instance of people living in society, and having attained a 
certain dezree of civilisation, without entering into close political union. 
Towards the west, near the boundary of Soolima in Sierra Leone, and 
of Foota Jallon in Senegambia, there are some small states, among 
which we know Sangara, Amana, Kankan, and Wassoolo; but east of 
7° W. long. each town and village, according to Caillié, is independent 
of the neighbouring towns and villages. Hach place is inhabited by 
a mixture of Mandingoes, who are Mohammedans, and of Bam 
most of whom are pagans, Still they live peaceably together, and the 
elders of each nation decide the differences arising among the people 
belonging to their nation. In this region no large towns are met with: 
some of them, which are situated on the caravan roads, contain a 

pulation of from 5000 to 7000 inhabitants, as Kankan, Tangrera, 

oomaneh, and Dooasso. Kayaye is said to be a larger place, but it 
has not been visited by Europeans. The commerce of this country is 
not considerable, and consists almost exclusively in the transport of 
the colat-nuts from Gonja to the countries on the banks of the Joliba, 
where salt is the principal article taken in exchange. 

On the banks of the Joliba there are several kingdoms, That of Booreh 
comprises the greater part of the country between 9° and 7° W. long. 
on both sides of the river. It is inhabited by Mandingoes, The 
mountains which divide it from Senegambia are very rich in gold, of 
which a considerable quantity is annually obtained, The town of 
Booreh is said to be of considerable extent. 

East of Booreh is the kingdom of Bambarra [Bamparra], in which 


several towns of considerable extent are situated on the banks of the 


considerable trade; Sai; Sego 
and Silla. 

East of Bambarra is the kingdom of Jenneh, the territory of which 
extends to the vicinity of 15° N. lat. It has obtained its name from 
Jenneh, the principal commercial town; but the capital and residence 
of the sultan is called Ellam doo Lillahi (‘to the praise of God’), 
where there are said to be public schools in which children are taught 
gratuitously, and also schools for adults. The town of Jenneh is 
about six miles from the banks of the Joliba, but the whole country 
between the town and the river is cut up by numerous watercourses, 
so that river-vessels of 80 or 100 tons burden can come up to the 
town in the rainy season, and smaller vessels all the year round. The 
population may amount to 10,000. They send ivory, gold, rice, millet, 
honey, bees’-wax, cured provisions, and onions; and also i 
pimento, long pepper, leaves and fruits of the baobab, pistachio-nuts, 
beans, and colat-nuts, to Timbuctoo, Wax candles are made in 
Jenneh, and sent to Timbuctoo. : 

North of the kingdom of Jenneh is Masina, on the left side of the 
Joliba, and Banan on the right; they extend to the lake Debo. 
{NicEr.] North of the lake Debo, and on the east of the river, is an 
extensive country called Dirimans, whose capital is said to be Alcodia, 
This country apparently extends to the vicinity of Tmsvctoo. 

In the north-western corner of Siidan, and contiguous to the 
boundary of Senegambia, are the kingdoms of Kaarta and Ludamar, 

lies partly within the mountain range which constitutes the 
boundary between Senegambia and Sadan; and Kassan, which for- 
merly was an independent kingdom, but has been conquered and 
united to Kaarta, is properly within Senegambia. Kaarta contains 
several very fertile plains and valleys. The capital is Kemmo, and 
there are two large towns called Asamangatary and Somantari. The 
walls of Asamangatary are higher, stronger, and better constructed 
than those of any other town in these parts of Africa; and the town 
covers an extensive plain, noted for the quantity of earthenware which is 
there manufactured, and its great fertility in rice and onions, The 
kingdom of Ludamar borders on the Sahara, and consists of a suc- 
cession of fertile and cultivated tracts and sandy deserts. The capital, 
Yarra, is of considerable extent, and the houses are built of stone 
cemented with clay. Other large places are Deena and Sampaka, 
which lie farther east than Yarra. 

A large tract of Sadan extends along the southern border of the 
Sahara, between Ludamar and Timbuctoo, Of this tract the greater 
pe belongs to the kingdom of Boroo, which appears to resemble 

amar in productive powers, but is separated from the nei in 
states by sandy deserts. Its capital, Wallet, is said to be as large as 
Timbuctoo, and to carry on a very extensive trade in salt, which is 
brought from the great rock-salt mines of Shingarin [Samara], and 
seut to Sansanding, Sego, and Yamina, in Bambarra, where it is 
exchanged for corn and provisions, 

IIL, The greater part of the hilly region of Central Sadan consti- 
tuted at the beginning of the present century an in part of the 
kingdom of Houssa, or was subject or tributary to it. This kingdom 
owed its foundation or its extension to Danfodio, after whose death 
most of the countries which he had subjected to his sway rose against 
his successor Bello, and several of those countries recovered their 
independence, The most populous and best cultivated districts are 
those which lie along the course of the Quorra, and the northern 
districts, between 11° and 18° 30’ N. lat. 

Along the banks of the river Quorra, from north to south, are 
Ydoori, Nyfi, and Funda, The capital of Ydoori bears the same name, 
It isa place of great extent and very populous, and is surrounded by 
a high wall upwards of twenty miles in circuit, space inclosed 
is covered with clusters of huts, between which are cultivated tracts, 
In this place very neat saddles, country cloth, and gunpowder are 
manufactured. Where the countries of Ydoori and Nyfi join one 
another is the basin of the river May-yarrow, which is extremely 
fertile and thickly inhabited, There are here several large towns. 
Tabra, on both sides of the river, about 30 miles above its mouth, 
has about 20,000 inhabitants; Koolfu, on the northern banks of the 
river, a central point of inland trade, about 15,000 inhabitants; 
Rajadawa, about 7000 inhabitants ; Womba, about 11,000 inhabitants ; 
and Guari, a large and well fortified place, is the seat of a 
chief, who has made himself independent of Houssa. The capital of 
Nyfi is the town of Nyfi, which is known over all Western Africa for 
the excellent cotton-vloth made there, In Nyfi is the town of Rabba, 
built on the banks of the Quorra, on a gentle slope. It is the empo- 
rium of all the surrounding countries to a great distance, and several 
articles are brought to this place from Tripoli on the Mediterranean, 
It contains a population exceeding 40,000, and has manufactures of 
saddles and bridles made of red and yellow leather, cloth, shoes, boots, 
and sandals, Opposite the town, and near the western banks of the 
Quorra, lieg the island of Zagézhi, which is 15 miles long and 3 miles 
in breadth, and being low is partly inundated in the rainy season. 
The inhabitants are partly sailors and fishermen, and partly employed 
in the manufacture of country cloth, which is of excellent quality. 
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There are several other branches of useful manufactures. Funda, the 
capital of the kingdom of Funda, is situated near the banks of the 
river Shary; it contains about 30,000 inhabitants, and- has some 
manufactures of cotton cloth. 

In the central districts of this region we are only acquainted with 
the countries of Kano, Kashna, and Houssa proper. Zegzeg 
apparently extends 8° and 11° E. long., 9° and 12° N. lat. 
is the town of Kuttup, near 9° 40’ N. lat., which 

500 small villages, almost adjoining each other, 
and Sern ca, the whole of a vast and beautiful plain. A con- 
is carried on herein slaves and bullocks. Eggebee (near 


and green plots. Rice of the finest quality is in the 

seal “eich 08 dha “Qonbiidant North of Zegzeg is 

Kano. Among the most remarkable places is Baebaegie (11° 34’ 
N. lat., 9° 15’ E. long.), which is built in the midst of a large plain, 
and contains about 20,000 or 25,000 inhabitants, who are all engaged 
in trade. East of it is the town of Girkwa, a large place; and north- 
west of Girkwa is Kano, the capital of the country, and, as it appears, 
the most commercial town of Central Africa. It contains about 40,000 


ut 15 miles in circumference, and surrounded by « clay wall 
high, with a dry ditch in the inside, and another on the out- 
side. Kano is both a commercial and a manufacturing town, and the 
walls of the city is soparate district or village for blind peopla, who 
a separate di or vi for people, who 

maintained at the expense of the government. 
of Kashna are the large towns of Jaza, Ratah, and 
but the is the capital, also called Kashna, which is an 

it commercial town. 

proper, which lies west of Kashna, is the large town of 
irmie, and the capital, Sackatoo, or Sockatoo, which is built on the 
of the river Zirmie, which runs south-west, and is said to join 
ere Sackatoo was built about the year 1805, by Danfodio, 


ee ee The city is of an irregular oval 
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conqueror. The houses are laid out in regular well-built 
streets, and come close up to the walls, The walls are between 20 
and 30 feet high, and twelve gates, which are regularly closed at 


have 
The inhabitants are principally Fellétahs, and possess 
numerous slaves, of whom a considerable number are employed in 
manufacturing cotton stuffs, and in tanning and iron-work. The 
commerce of Sockatoo is important. 
IV. Nearly the whole of the alluvial plain of Central Sadan con- 
Ticateas Of Rovace,, or sary bo cnacdiered ta un eppiniens 


is made 
the towns of Kabshari, Kukabonee, Bedeckarfi, and Katgum. Burwha, 
mouth of the river Yeou, and not far from Lake Tchad, 
is a well-fortified place, with about 5000 inhabitants. 


The inhabitants are exclusively 
& sovereign of their own race, The 

of Mandara contain some considerable towns. Delow contains 
at least 10,000 inhabitants, and Mora, the residence of the sultan, isa 
strongly-fortified place, but of leas extent. 
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importance of this of But if from 
WERT aaoy oft, We mies pocnounee  impecier We tay Clhet anh 
in fertility, cultivation, and population. 


(Park; Cailli¢é; Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney; Richard and 
John Lander; Laird and Oldfield.) 

SOOLIMANA, a country situated among the sources of the rivers 
which enter the sea at and immediately to the north of Sierra Leone. 
This territory extends between 9° 20’ and 10° 28’ W. long., and mostly 
south of 10° N. lat., being about 60 miles in breadth from north to 
south, and reaching from the present site of Falaba to the left bank 
of the Joliba or Niger. This is the native country of the Soolimas; 
but they now chiefly occupy a strip of land in the adjoining Kooranko 
territory, which is bounded S. by the river Rokelle, N. by Foota 
Jallon, W. by Limba and Tamisso, and E. by Kooranko proper and 
Soolimana, which latter is now used merely as a farming-ground, and 
only as a tem residence. - 

The Soolima country is diversified with hills, vales, and meadows, 
belted with strips of wood, and decorated with clumps of trees of the 
densest foliage. The hills are composed of a light whitish granite, 
The soil of the valleys is remarkable for its fertility, and requires very 
little labour to prepare it for the seed. After sowing, which is generally 
before the 15th of June, the Soolima leaves his farm in Soolimana, 
until October, to the care of his wives, who clear the crop of weeds in 
the early stages of its growth. In October the husband returns from 
Kooranko, and both sexes labour together in getting in the harvest. 
Rice is the chief object of culture. Yams and ground-nuts, bananas, 
pine-apples, and oranges are the principal fruits. The Soolimas have 
numerous herds of cattle ; and they also rear sheep, goats, and small 
poultry. The wild animals are numerous, especially elephants, 
buffaloes, a species of antelope, monkeys, leopards, and wolves. 

All the principal towns of the Soolimas are in Kooranko. These 
are Falaba, the capital, Sangouia, Semba, Mousaiah, and Konkodoo- 
gore, containing in all about 25,000 souls, of which Falaba has about 
6000. It derives its name from the Fala-Ba, or river Fala, on which 
it stands, and is nearly a mile and a half long by a mile in breadth, 
although closely built for an African town. The town is surrounded 
by a thick stockade of hard wood, and by a ditch 20 feet deep by as 
many broad. It is of an oblong shape, containing about 4000 circular 
houses or huts, which though built of clay and covered with conical 
roofs of thatch, are extremely neat, clean, and in many cases elegant. 
The palaver or court-house stands on an open piece of ground towards 
the south end of the town. In the centre of the town a large open 
piece of ground is left vacant for the purposes of exercise, of receiving 

and of holding palavers. 

The Soolimas are partly heathen, partly Mohammedan; their 
stature ranges from 5 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 8 inches. They are well 
formed and muscular, In battle they use the spear, musket, sling, 
and bow. They exercise the most open hospitality to the strangers 
who visit them as traders, The trade of the country, which is mono- 

lised by the king, is chiefly with the Sangaras and the Mandingoes, 

former bring horses and gold, for which they receive a share of 
the goods—cloth, powder, flints, beads, &c.—brought from the coast 
by the Mandingoes, who in their turn receive slaves and other spoils 
of war, with a little ivory. 

Except sowing and reaping, the principal cares of husbandry are 
left to the females, while the men look after the dairy and milk the 
cows. The women build houses and plaster walls, act as barbers and 
surgeons, &c., while the men employ themselves in sewing, and often 
in washing clothes. The dress of both sexes is very similar to that of 
the Mandingoes. Murder is the only crime punished with death ; for 
all other crimes, fines, stripes, or slavery are the punishments. Death 
is inflicted by strangling. The mode of trial appears not unlike trial 
by jury. 

*30L00 ARCHIPELAGO is situated in the Indian Ocean, betweer. 
the Philippines and the island of Borneo. It consists of two chainsof 
islands, which lie nearly parallel, and, together with Borneo and the 
Philippines, inclose a portion of the ocean which is us' called the 
Sooloo Sea, sometimes the Mindoro Sea, from the isle of Mindoro. 
which lies north of it. The southern chain of islands, which is pro: 
perly called the Sooloo Islands, begins on the west, opposite to the 
peninsula of Unsung in Borneo, near 5° N, lat., 119° 30’ E. long,, 
and extends east-north-east to 6° 50’ N. lat., 122° 30’ E. long, where 
it is separated from the south-western part of the island of Mindanac 
by the strait of Basilan. The northern chain, which is called the 
Palawan Islands, begins on the south near 7° N. lat., 116° 30’ E. long., 
opposite Sampanmanjo Point in Borneo; and its southern portion, 
which is on both sides of the strait of Balabac, lies — south and 
north, but the remainder lies south-west and north-east. It terminates 
with the island of m on the south side of the Mindoro Strait, 
near 12° 20’ N. lat., 120° 30’ E. long. Large vessels enter and leave 
the Sooloo Sea by the straits of Basilan, Balabac, and Mindoro. Tho 

of islands between the island of Palawan and the Apo bank in 
Htindoro Strait, is called Calamianes. Between Palawar and Panay, 
one of the Philippines, is the group of the Ouyos Jslands. South of 
these is the Cagayanes growp, and in the south part of the Sooloo Sea, 
near the northern coast of Borneo, lies the little group of the Cagayan 
Sooloo, 3 


Though there are volcanoes in the islands of the Sooloo Archipelago, 
it does not appear that any of the numerous islands that compose 
these groups are of volcanic origin. The larger islands of the chain 
are of te height, but the mountains on the island of Palawan 
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attain a considerable elevation. Some of them are covered to the 
summits with lofty trees, and others with rich pasturage, here 
ar there intersected by cultivated , whilst others again 
éxbilit caltivation to the highest point, diversified only by groves of 
frait-trees, Along the foot of the hills there are level grounds two or 
three miles wide, which are partly swampy, but mostly cultivated or 
ted with fruit-trees, 
ar wet season lasts from May to September, during the prevalence 
of the south-western monsoon, and the dry season lasts from October 
to April. But showers frequently occur during the dry season, and 
the rains of the other season are much more interrupted and ; 
than in Hindustan. The omg Aen! ——e but mie ores 
being mostly tempered by the and sea breezes, summer i 
varies vere the 76° and Br. The thermometer however falls to 75° 


a much lower temperature. 

The soil of the country is generally rich, and the crops are abundant. 
The ce of rice, of which eight oe are cultivated, is not 
sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants, who are compara- 
tively very numerous. Rice is imported from the Philippine Islands, 
and from the eastern coast of Borneo, which is (or was) subject to the 
Sultan of Sooloo, Two kinds of yams, aweet potatoes, and the Chinese 

some wheat, pumpkins, cucumbers, radishes, &c. are grown, 
Bruit is extremely plentiful and of s Sacto SRT: the uc kinds 
are mangoes, oran, mangustan, durian, jack, champaka, tains, 
and a great sumaler af other fruits unknown in Europe. aes 
are numerous, Pepper, formerly cultivated with success, is grown 
only for home consumption. The cinnamon is particularly fine. The 
cacao-tree grows all over the island of Sooloo, and yields the common 
of all classes. Indigo, cotton, and tobacco are also grown. 
The,plant from which the Manila white rope is made and the gamuty 
are plentiful, and also a species of hemp and flax, of which the 
tants manufacture their fishing-lines, Turmeric and ginger 
grow to perfection. 

The forests which cover a large portion of the surface of the islands 
yield excellent timber, including teak, mahogany, ebony, &c. Many 
of the useful trees which grow in this archipelago are not yet known 
to botanists. The camphor barus colle in these woods is not 
inferior to that of Sumatra, and sells well in Japan and China. 
Sapan-wood, red-wood, and various dyeing woods are exported to 
Amoy in China, The sandal-wood and the clove and nutmeg-trees 
are said to exist here, and the bread-fruit and laka trees are abundant. 

Buffaloes are not numerous; but Sooloo black cattle abound, and 
they are used as beasts of burden, and even for the saddle. The 
horses are of good breed and hardy. Hogs are not rare, though the 
inhabitants, cag, erty ga. do not eat them: they are con- 
sumed by the Chinese. Wild hogs are abundant, There are goats, 
some with skins, and some beautiful small antelopes. The 
Sooloo Islands are the most eastern country in which the elephant is 
found ; it was introduced from Borneo. The swallow which makes 
the edible bird’s-nest is common in most of the islands, 

The seas are abundantly stocked with fish. The most important 
productions of the sea are the sea-slugs, which under the name of 
tripang are sent to China, and the prawns and shrimps, which, after 
being pounded in a mortar into a soft mass, are an important article of 
commerce all over the Indian Archipelago and the countries beyond 
the , under the name of blachang. Sea-weed is exported to 
China. In several places pearls are found, which also go to China. A 
little gold has been found. Common salt is not used, but a salt made 
from burnt sea-weed is in general use, 

The Sooloo chain consists of three groups, those of Basilan on the 
north-east, Sooloo in the middle, and Tawi-Tawi on the south-west. 
The first-mentioned group is composed of the large island of Basilan 
and several smaller ones, Basilan is about 45 miles long, and the 
oe width may be 12 miles. The centre is hilly, but the sea- 
coast low and woody. It is very fertile, and sends much rice to 
Sooloo. It exports birds’-nests, mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, and a 
few pearls; cowries are abundant. The principal ports are Maloza on 
the south-west side and Gubawang on the north-east coast. 

The Sooloo group consists of th 
several small 


to 200,000. 
ie Boeloe, Soung, or Soog, near the western extremity of the island, 


than half of the inhabitants are always in trading vo 
in the pearl and tripang fisheries, and the co of birda'snsete, 
On the north coast is Bokol, with 6000 inhabitants, and on the south 


coast 
been mentioned as articles of export, are shi from these to 

er of the other islands Belo ing rag co group are spa 
‘apul, and Sihasi, or Siassi, lying north-west and west of 


Tawi-Tawi, is about 40 miles long and 12 miles wide, In the centre 


are some hills of considerable elevation, and two lakes. One of the 
lakes, called Dungon, is united to the sea by a channel which is 
from five to seven fathoms deep, but has a bar, on which there 
are only a fathom and three quarters at low-water, and about four 
spring-tides. The itself is about eight fathoms 

and is fresh at low-water. It is an excellent harbour for vessels w 

can pass the bar, The island is thinly inhabited. It exports 8 
tripang, birds’-nests, and many valuable pearls, but does not juce 
rice enough for the consumption. The principal town is Dungon, on 
the banks of the lake. @ chain of small islands which extends 
along the southern coast of Tawi-Tawi consists of low islets, with 
numerous shoals between them. The channels that divide them are 
from six to eight fathoms deep, extremely intricate, and so narrow 
that the Chinese junks in some places require to be pushed on with 
poles. The most valuable ge fishery is in these straits, which are 
accessible at all seasons, and fish is very plentiful and of law size. 
North of Tawi-Tawi is the Tahaw Bank, which consists of rocks 
covered with a layer of sand, and is in some overgrown with 
shrubs and trees, It has no fresh water, but peorl foeery oe 
island 


valuable. 

Between the north-eastern extremity of Borneo and the 
of Palawan are several smaller islands, and the three of 
Banquey, Balambangan, and Balabac, which are of some extent, They 
are thinly inhabited, and overrun with jungle and timber-trees. They 
produce chiefly wax, tripang, and tortoises, Balambangan, together 
with the north-eastern part of Borneo, was ceded to the British 
the sultan of Sooloo, and a settlement was established there in 17: 
But the British were expelled in 1773 by the Sooloos, who, indivg 
the ison weak and sickly, and off their guard, murdered them 
set fire to the settlement. 1803 the settlement was re-established, 
but again abandoned in the following year, on account of the expense 
of maintaining it, 

The large island of Palawan, or Palwan, is more than 275 miles 
long, and on an averagé 32 miles wide. A continuous range of hills 
runs along the west side of the island. But along the eastern shores 
a low and generally level country extends from 10 to 20 miles inland. 
The northern portion of the island has been long subject to the 
Spaniards, and is called Paragua, It forms a part of the province of 
Calamianes, one of the political divisions of the Philippines, The 
low country south of 10° 20’ N, lat. is oe well peopled, and 
subject to the sultan of Sooloo, but the hilly mountainous region 
is in possession of the aboriginal inhabitants, who resemble the 
and are continually at war with the inhabitants of the plains. The 
productions of the low lands and the adjacent seas are canes, cowries, 
wax, tortoises, tripang, and gum copal. Rice is also exported. The 
reoneel town is Babuyan, which is fortified, and has a population of 
about 2000. 

The islands north of Palawan, namely, Linacapan, the Calamianes, 
and Coron, form politically a portion of the Philippines. Besides the 
islands hitherto noticed, the sway of the sultan of Sooloo extended 
until recently over a large portion of the north-eastern of Borneo, 
as far south as Kaniungan Point at the entrance of Strait, 
and over more than a million and a half of people. [Bornzo.] Each 
Sooloo chief is sovereign in the country which belongs to him, and 
his authority depends on the number of his followers, or rather 
slaves, called ambas, who are his soldiers. The sultan was aided by 
a privy council called ‘Ruma Bechara,’ the members of which were 
styled Datu. He derived all his revenues from his own estates, as 
no taxes are paid by the noblemen or their subjects, and the only 
revenue, consisting of the customs on goods impo: is shared 
between the king and his council. The petty chiefs of the more 
remote islands and those on the coast of Borneo, acknowledged the 
authority of the sultan, in order that they might be protected from 
the pinoy of his subjects, or share the advantages arising from such 
predatory expeditions, 

The fleets of piratical junks and prahus, or prows, belonging to 
the Sooloo sultan and his barbarous dependent chiefs, were for 
centuries the terror of the neighbouring seas. The Spaniards ever 
since the occupation of the Philippines in 1566, have been at war with 
these people. In 1646 they seized the island of Sooloo (which has 
been always the central nest of the atrocious gang), and gave it up 
to the sultan on condition of his paying tribute, but reserving the 
sovereignty and protectorship to her Catholic majesty. The atrocities 
recently committed on the inhabitants of the Philippines, induced the 
Marquis de Solana, gone of the Philippines, to proceed to the 
capital of Sooloo in December 1850 to demand redress. Instead of 
listening to his friendly warnings, the sultan ordered the batteries of 
the forts to fire upon the Spanish vessels, which formed the governor's 
escort, The Spaniards withdrew, collected a force at Zamboangan, 
in the island of Mindanao, and on the 28th of February, 1851, the 
porernon geen opened fire with a small squadron on the forts and 

atteries of the town, while 3500 men, with 20 field pieces, were 
landed from transports to attack the After a desperate resist- 
ance the forts, which were defended by double rows of stockades 
filled between with coral reef, were taken and burnt. The Spaniards 
took out of these forts 148 pieces of artillery of English manufacture, 
which these piratical ok had got from the English settlement, 
which they murdered in 1773, This important victory has completely 
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destroyed the power of the sultan of Sooloo, and deprived him of the 
means of defence and injury which it cost his ancestors nearly a 
century to acquire. We know not whether the Spanish government 
have annexed the Sooloo Islands to their ions in the East. 

The Sooloos belong to the Malay race, and most of the chiefs speak 
the Malay language. But the indigenous language is the Bisayan, 
which contains a great number of words that are used in the language 
of Sumatra. Many of the chiefs speak the Spanish language, and 
some the Chinese fluently. The Sooloos have made considerable 
p in civilisation in the last two centuries. Many Chinese are 
settled in the islands, and great numbers of Christian slaves who 
were kidnapped from the Philippines. The people profess Moham- 
medanism, but they know little of their faith, and observe its religious 
rites still less, 

Besides the Christian slaves, there are two classes of men, the 
*Bajows’ and the Lanuns, The Bajows inhabit the small towns on 
the coast, and fish for pearls, tripang, and sea-weed. They speak 
the same language as the Sooloos, and are Mohammedans. Though 
free, they are much oppressed by the datus and other chiefs. The 
Lanuns are, without exception, the greatest pirates on the globe. Their 
depredations are conducted in large fleets of prows in the Straits of 
Macassar, among the Moluccas, but more particularly among the 
Bisayas, or southern Philippines. The whole produce of their enter- 
prises previous to the late Spanish expedition was sold at Sooloo, 
which was their grand berry’ ig But they have stations on most of 
the other islands. They paid the sultan 25 per cent. on their captures; 
and were bound to respect the Sooloo flag, and commit no depreda- 
tions on vessels at anchor in Soog roadstead. The chiefs advanced 
them guns and powder, for which they were paid by a stipulated 
number of slaves. 

The manufacturing industry of the inhabitants is very limited ; but 
a large number of prows is built. Cotton-cloths of very fine texture 
and tartan-striped are woven, and some of them are exported. Sugar, 
indigo, saltpetre, and chocolate are only made for home consumption. 
There are cutlers who make ‘creeses’ or daggers, and some goldsmiths 
who make jewellery. 

The commerce of the Sooloo Islands would be very considerable if 
it were not continually interrupted by the pirates. At present it is 
limited to the produce of the country, which chiefly goes to China. 
It is carried on by Chinese from the harbours of Amoy and Pactow. 

’ Their = import furniture, particularly chests, brass utensils and 
wire, unwrought and iron pans, raw silk, nankeens, linen, a 
great quantity of porcelain and crockery, some piece-goods of flowered 
silk, cutlery, sugar-candy, tea, and some smaller articles. They take 
in return pearl-shells, betel-nuts, tripang, wax, sugar, sea-wecd, 
birds’-nests, shark fins, camphor, tortoise-shells, pearls, ebony, sapau- 
wood, clove-bark, cinnamon, cowries, pepper, and sago. British vessels 

from Singapore sometimes visit the Sooloo Islands. Their cargo 
consists mostly of opium, cotton goods, chintzes, Swedish iron and 
ateel, large spike nails for prow building, and some hardware. They 

ive in return the various products of the country, which they 
take to Canton, and thence return with a cargo of tea and other 

Chinese articles, 

SOONERGONG. [Dacca.] 
SOPHIA ci i Igaria situated on th 
» % city in Bulgaria in European Turkey, situated on the 
route from Constantinople to de, about midway between Nissa 

and Philippopoli, near the point indicated by 42° 37’ N: lat., 22° 27’ 
E. long., in a wide plain bounded by high ramifications of the Balkan, 
and traversed by the Isca, a feeder of the Danube, and has about 
10,000 inhabitants, scape of whom are Christians. It is a 
large place, and has a utiful a from a poser yn ye the 

streets are narrow, tortuous, dirty, and lined by high mud which 
here and there inclose good houses, but in general the houses are poorly 
built. It has a great number of mosques and Christian churches, 
pir et nary lege in the city; there are also a large 

and well-frequented , public baths (which are supplied from a 

ing), and khans, The chief industrial products are—knitted- 

for which in is celebrated, broad-cloth, some silk-stuffs, 

leather, and tobacco, ia was formerly the residence of a pasha 
and capital of an road the same name, but the eyalet is now named 

from its capital, Nissa, called by the Turks Nish. It gives title to a 
Greek archbi and to a Catholic bishop. There are hot-springs in 
the environs. Sophia is a place of co ble commerce. It was 

founded by the emperor Justinian on the site of the ancient Sardica, 

The only remains of antiquity are the ruins of the church founded b 

Justinian. Sardica is famous for the council held in it a.p. 347, whi 

confirmed the decree of the Pope acquitting St. Athanasius of the 
charges brought against him at the council of Antioch. The council 
of Sardica also twenty canons, one of which permits a bishop 
condemned by a provincial council to appeal to the Pope. The Arian 
bishops, to the number of about eighty, withdrew from the council of 

Sardica to the town of Philippopolis, and held what they called the 
Ssusietion egaints Ouiot, Bt. Atiasaciun and the Tope. (Pronste 

Br jus, St. At ius, an e Po rontier 

Laiads of the Christian and Turk ; L' Art de Vérifter les Dates.) 

80 (Lavono, Trana v1.) 
SOREL. (Canapa.] 
GEOG, DIV, VOL, Iv. 


SORIA, [Castinra 1a Viesa.] 

SOROCABA. [(Brazi.] 

SOROLI. ([Currack.] 

SORSO. [Sarprcna.] 

SOSPELLO. [Nicz.]} 

SOUILLAC. [Lor.] 

SOULTZ and SOULTZ-SUR-FORRT. 

SOUSTONS. [Lanpes.] 

SOUTAINES. [Avsr.] 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA is a British colony, established on the 
southern shores of Australia, and extending between 132° and 141° 
E. long., from the coast, to the parallel of 26° S. lat., which constitutes 
its northern boundary. It is bounded E. by the colonies of New 
South Wales and Victoria, or Port Philip; S. by the Southern Ocean; 
and W. by the unoccupied territory which separates it from the colony 
of Western Australia. It has a coast line extending from the south- 
east to the north-west about 1500 miles. Within its boundary are 
contained two large bays, Spencer Gulf and the Gulf of St. Vincent, 
and the lower part of the course and basin of the river Murray. 
Kangaroo Island, which lies before the entrance of the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, is also annexed to it. The area of the colony is estimated at 
300,000 square miles, or nearly 20,000,000 acres, of which the greater 
proportion is waste land. The population in 1840 was 14,610 ; in 1845 
it was 22,390 ; in 1853 it was 70,000, exclusive of about 3700 natives. 

The western portion of the territories is a mere waste. Near the 
western boundary-line, and as far east as Streaky Bay, the country 
along the sea coast is low and barren, without trees or high bushes, 
but covered with scrub. It is almost entirely destitute of grass, and 
also of water, except during the rains and a few days after they have 
ceased. South from Streaky Bay, the shore is skirted by low sand 
hummocks. Towards the southern extremity of the peninsula lying 
west of Spencer Gulf, especially east of Coffin’s Bay, there are hills which 
attain an elevation of between 600 and 800 feet; they consist of sand- 
stone, and are covered with wood. The interior of the peninsula is 
low and barren, but interspersed with salt-lakes. Between Streaky 
Bay and the head of Spencer Gulf lies a mountainous tract, exhibiting 
a succession of lofty rugged ranges, running from east to west, but 
turning north-west at their western extremity. They are called 
Gawler's Range, and attain an elevation of about 2000 feet above the 
sea-level, but decrease as they advance farther east. These ranges 
have a barren appearance, but are overgrown with prickly grass. 
There are no rivulets or springs, but between the hills are small salt- 
water lakes, with salsolaceous plants growing round their margins; 
fresh water is only found after the rains in the clefts of the rocks, In 
the country north from the Gawler range are extensive tracts of good 
pasture land, interspersed with fresh-water lakes, 

The country situated on the western shores of Spencer Bay is of a 
much better description. It contains Port Lincoln, the most exten- 
sive and the best harbour in the colony. The harbour is protected at 
its mouth by Boston Island, and consists of three basins—Spalding 
Cove, Port Lincoln, and Boston Bay, in each of which there is not less 
than 10 or 12 fathoms water, with a bottem of muddy sand ; they are 
capable of holding the navies of all Europe. Round these extensive 
sheets of water are many large tracts well wooded, and others presey 
with single trees dispersed over them. The peninsula south of Port 
Lincoln is hilly, but well wooded, and has much good pasture ground, 
as has also the country north of it to the distance of 10 or 12 miles; 
but farther north the bills disappear and are followed by a low tract 
which extends along the shore, and is densely wooded with brush, 
among which are scattered a few small patches of grass. Water is 
only found near a few rocky elevations. At the back of this low and 
rather narrow tract is a moderately-eleyated table-land, whose edge is 
broken, by deep gorges, into portions resembling hills. The soil is a 
sandy red loam, greatly mixed with stones, and presents only here and 
there a little grass, with patches of scrubby bushes, and a few small 

ines. No water has been discovered. 

The table-land just mentioned is continued northward from the 
head of Spencer Gulf, where a rather narrow low tract separates it 
from Flinder’s range. This tract is quite level, and has a sandy soil 
almost without vegetation. It is intersected by a watercourse, which 
comes down to the head of Spencer Gulf from Lake Torrens, a salt- 
water lake extending northward, and spreading towards the west, 
with a breadth, as far as it has been explored, of 14 or 15 miles. 
Flinder’s range constitutes the western borders of a mountainous 
tract of considerable extent. It occupies in width a space more than 
60 miles from west to east, lying east of Spencer Gulf. It may be said 
that this mountain tract terminates on the south of the banks of 
Broughton River, in 33° 30’ 8. lat, where a higher summit, Mount 
Bryan, occurs, with an elevation of 3012 feet. From these parts it 
extends nearly due north, with a small declination to the east to 
Mount Hopeless, in 29° 20’ S. lat. This region is traversed by a great 
number oF | ridges, which in general run south and north, but grow 
gradually narrower toward the north; for in 31° 8, lat. the region is 
only 80 miles across, and it is still less towards its northern termination. 
In the southern portion of this mountain region several summits attain 
an elevation of more than 2000 feet. Mount Brown, not far from the 
head of Spencer Gulf, rises 3000 feet above the sea. Farther north 
the mountains decrease in elevation, Between these — plains 
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considerable extent. The higher portions of the hills consist 
Teeaeiahiy of naked rock, winealey ae tomy The lower slopes are 
covered with dense brush, and the valleys with low shrubs and occa- 
sional small patches of thin wiry grass. Some of the plains have an 
undulating surface, and then it is found that the higher parts are quite 
destitute of vegetation, whilst the slopes and valleys are overgrown 
with ecrob, In other parts the plains are level, and some of them are 
covered with salsolaceous planta. During the rains, and a short time 
afterwards, running water is found ata few places among the hills. 
A little to the south of Mount Hopeless some good pastoral tracts have 
lately been discovered and occupied. The northern extremity of this 
mountain region is bounded by a level desert. A salt crust is found 
at intervals on the surface of tho sand, and a few pieces of what appear 
to be drift timber are lying about. This desert is about 300 feet above 
the level of the sea. The river Broughton may be considered the 
southern boundary of this barren mountain region. It rises on the 
declivities of Mount Bryan, and appears to be of considerable size 
during the rainy season. In the dry season its upper course consists 
of extensive reaches of water connected by a strongly-running stream, 
into which several chains of ponds discharge their water during the 
rains. Lower down the Broughton winds through some broken hills 
of an open but barren description, and here the water is lost in the 
sands; only water-holes are found at intervals. Still farther down 
the channel, though very wide and deep, is quite dry. After the rains 
however the waters come down to Spencer Gulf. 

South of the Broughton a few high hills are found, as the Razorback 
(2900 feet aboye the sea) and the Lagoon Hill (2260 feet), but they 
soon sink much lower. The country between these hills and the 
shores of Spencer Gulf presents open grassy downs, which are well 
adapted for sheep, and abundantly watered by ponds. With this part 
is connected Yorke Peninsula, which separates Spencer Gulf from the 
Gulf of St. Vincent. This peninsula is about 100 miles long, with an 
average width of 15 miles. Its surface is level, rising gently towards 
the interior ; the soil is a light sandy loam, and generally wooded in a 
park-like manner, except towards the eastern shores, where the woods 
are thick and have underwood. 

The best portion of the colony is the country lying on the east of 
the Gulf of St. Vincent. The interior of this tract is hilly. The 
hills run in a series of distinct ridges called ranges, from Mount Bryan 
range in the north, to Wakefield range, which spreads over the penin- 
sula, between the Gulf of St. Vincent and Encounter Bay. The 
intervening space is occupied by the Belvidere, Barossa, and Mount 
Lofty ranges. Mount Lofty, which is about 12 miles E. from the city 
of Adelaide, rises to the height of 1200 feet, The several ranges 
are mostly well wooded with large timber-trees. Along the shores of 
the gulf are low sand-downs, on which only bushes grow. Between 
these downs and the hills is an undulating country, which contains a 
great portion of land capable of cultivation. 

In this the town of Adelaide, the capital of the colony, is 
situated. [ApgLarmpe.) It is built on the southern border of the 
Torrevs, a river which rises in the hills about 6 miles E. from the 
town. It can be called a river only in the rainy season, when the 
banks are full, and it runs with great velocity. In the dry season it 
consists of a number of expansions like small lakes, which are very 
deep and of considerable length, but rarely more than 30 or 40 feet 
wide, These pools are connected with each other by shallow places, 
in which the water is hardly a foot wide and an inch deep. At these 
places scareely a current is perceptible in the dry season. The Torrens 
in that season does not reach the sea, but is lost in what is called the 
Reed-bed, a swampy flat depression overgrown with reeds, which is 
Ps roe from the shores by the sandy downs. When the river is 
full the surplus water finds its way to the sea by running from the 
Reed-bed to the Creek, which is an inlet branching off from the Gulf 
of St. Vincent about 12 miles N.W. from Adelaide, It runs about 
4 miles eastward and then 12 miles southward, terminating not far 
from the Reed-bed. Though there is a bank at the entrance of the 
creck, with only 14 or 15 feet of water over it, vessels of 500 tons 
burden can sail up to Port Adelaide, which is only four miles from 
the town, and has a good landing-place and wharfs. As the water in 
the wells of Adelaide is brackish, that of the Torrens. River is used 
for all purposes, and is even transported to Port Adelaide for the con- 
sumption of the people there, and for the vessels. Besides the Torrens, 
the rivers Wakefield and Gawler, and the united streams of the Gilbert 
and Light, fall into the Gulf of St. Vincent north of Adelaide, as do 
on the south the Onkaparinga, Curricalinga, Yankalilla, and several 
other streams, most of which are partly dried up during summer. 

The Murray is the largest river in Australia, and its remotest 
tributaries rise in the Australian Alps, not far from the eastern shores 
of the continent. (Avsrratia.] It enters South Australia near 34° 
§. lat., and flows west for about 80 miles, when it suddenly turns 
to the south, and runs in that direction to the sea, before entering 
which it expands into a large lake called Lake Victoria, or Lake 
Alexandrina. This navigable river, which within the province has a 
uniform width of about 300 yards, and a minimum depth of 12 feet, 
runs in a level bottom about 4 miles wide, inclosed by grounds from 
20 to 40 feet higher, Between the winding course of the stream and 
the base of the higher grounds, on both sides, are flats of greater or 
less extent, overgrown with reeds, The soil is of the richest kind, 


being fotmed by an accumulation of yegetable matter, and as black 
as ebony; but as the destruction of the reeds requires much labour, 
little has been done to bring it under cultivation. Lake Victoria is 
about 30 miles long and 15 miles across in the widest It has a 
depth of from 36 to above 100 feet, and is united to Encounter Bay 
by three shallow channels, the shortest of which is four miles long. 
From the southern side of Lake Victoria branches off a narrow 
channel, which after two miles gradually expands into another lake of 
smaller dimensions, called Lake Albert. This lake is separated from 
the sea by a sandy neck of land and the Coorong. The whole course 
of the Murray, from the junction of the Darling, some miles east of 
the province line, to the Goolwa, which connects Lake Victoria with 
Encounter Bay, is about 350 miles. In August, September, and 
October, 1853, an experimental voyage up the river Murray was 
accomplished by Captain Cadell, with a steamer, the Lady Augusta, 
which had been specially constructed with a view to this service. 
Sir Henry Young, the governor of South Australia, accompanied the 
party; and the steamer reached Swan Hill, about 800 miles from the 
mouth of the river. The navigation of the Murray for such a distance 
into the interior, and the circumstance of its being available for about 
six months in the year, are of great importance to the prosperity of 
South Australia. Large quantities of wool can now be sent down the 
river from remote inland districts, and facilities of communication are 
afforded between the provinces of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia, 

The higher country between the Murray River and the ranges which 
form the watershed between it and the Gulf of St. Vincent, is rather 
hilly near the bend of the river, and overgrown with light woods; it 
appear to be adapted for sheep-walks. The whole district between 

e Gulf of St. Vincent and the river Murray is generally computed 
to be one-third barren, another third covered with forest or serub, 
and the remaining third available for tillage or pasture. The coun 
between the Murray and the eastern boundary of the province is 
generally barren. 

At the sea-mouth of the Murray begins a narrow arm of the sea, 
which extends south-eastward along the shores, and to 
for more than 100 miles. It is called Coorong, and is separated from 
the open sea by a narrow strip of land covered with sand-downs of 


same line, are a number of lakes, which are separated 


grounds, a great portion of which is subject to inundation; but the 
soil is pd ay and in many places these flats are dry and available 
for pasturage or agriculture. Within a few miles of the Cape is 
Guichen Bay, a convenient roadstead. In the district adjacent to the 
bay the grass is said to be unhealthy for sheep and young cattle, 

The south-eastern portion of South Australia is one of the richest 
in the colony. A line drawn from Rivoli Bay, nearly due east to the 
boundary-line, divides it from the desert, which is farther north, 
Near Hise oee-sbor low narrow mere of yond 4 Eeicaiiae with 
grassy plains and a few swam approaching the higher country 
plains bf considerable Pavo yz Mee which are covered with luxuriant 
forests, They extend to the foot of Burr range, a mountain tract 
divided into several ridges, which cover a great extent of surface, and 


are pretty well wooded. The highest point of this r: rises to 
about 1000 feet above the sea. tween this range and the isolated 
mountains called Mount Gambier and Mount Schank, lies a well- 


wooded tract with large timber-trees and an excellent soil. The two 
last-mentioned summits are of volcanic origin, The soil of this 
region is of the richest description, being mostly of a black-brown 
loam, and the vegetation luxuriant. The value of this country for 
settlers is increased by haying a good and safe harbour in Rivoli Tay. 
Kangaroo Island, which lies before the entrance of the Gulf of 
St. Vincent, is 100 miles long from east to west, and on an average 
about 20 miles wide, which gives an area of 2000 square miles, It 
rises gradually from the sea, and does not attain a great elevation, the 
interior being occupied by extensive plains, Close to the shore, 
within a quarter to a mile from the sea, it is covered with a thick 
forest; in the interior the country is open, and contains numerous 
ponds. Near the shore are lagoons, which are generally filled with 
fresh water, but some are salt, On the shore of Nepean Bay is a salt 
lagoon, on the banks of which large masses of crystallised salt are 
found, Nearly the whole of the island is available for agriculture or 
pasturage. In Nepean Bay, on the north-eastern shore, vessels may 
ride in perfect security during the western gales. On Cape Willoughby, 
its south-eastern extremity, is a lighthouse called Sturt Light. 
Although the greater part of the territory of South Australia is 
unproductive, there are many good tracts of land. The richest por- 
tions of the colony are the Mount Gambier district, the Mount Barker 
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yalleys, the Inman valley near Encounter Bay, the neighbourhood of 

Rapid Bay, the Willunga and Aldinga plains south of Adelaide, the 

Adelaide plains, Morphett vale, Lynedoch valley, and the Barossa and 
lands. 


Angas 
The climate of South Australia is one of the finest in the world, 


rather a swelling of the 

are divided into dry and wet. The dry season at the end of 
Angust and continues to the end of March. Decem and 
January, mding in temperature to our June and July, the 


correspo! 
heat is very great, and the d so arid that the least breeze raises 
clouds of dust. Occasionally in summer a hot wind from the north 
blows over the plains, and compels all to seek shelter from the close 
and dusty atmosphere; but it seldom lasts many hours before it is 
succeeded by a cooling breeze from the south-west. The thermometer 
high as 115° Fabr. Its highest range in 1852 was 105°; its 


genial that the approach of summer is scarcely perceptible. In 
mes 80 


During the rainy 
south-west, and frequently in bard gales. In the 
and north-eastern winds No fall of snow has ex 


sen J the rainy or cold season a a tet whales visit the 
coasts y British, American, and French 


There are several kinds of snakes and li :among the latterthe iguana, 
shell-fish, oysters and periwinkles are plentiful. 
The colonists have ed horses from Tasmania and New South 
Wales, and ponies from the island of Timor in the Indian Archipelago ; 
cattle and from the , Tasmania, New South Wales, and 
Victoria; h m New Fowls are common, both the 
common bpecles and the larger one from the countries of the Malays. 
The kangaroo-dog is a valuable cross-breed of the bull-dog and gray- 
houtid, and is used for chasing the emus and kan 
The woods of South Australia contain many orgy Wits of which 
thes bark, the blue, white, and peppermint gum-trees, different 
species of the Eucalyptus, are the most useful, their timber serving for 
and fencing, for the construction of carts and ploughs, and 
the manufacture of tural implements; but timber for finer 
imported from New South Wales and New Zealand. All 
of grain are successfully cultivated: maize grows well, and also 
potatoes. Melons, water-melons, pumpkins, and cucumbers attain an 
uncommon size, as do also cauliflowers, Onions are cultivated to a 
great extent in Kangaroo Island. No edible fruit is indigenous, 
except some berries, which are eaten by the natives. Fruit-trees have 
been extensively introduced. At Adelaide a prize was awarded in 
1851 for a collection of sixty varieties of apples grown about ten miles 
from the city. The peach grows luxuriantly. Oranges and lemons, 
olives and mulberries are cultivated to some extent. Every approved 
variety of grape is grown. 
South Australia is rich in minerals. Tron-ore is found in many 
places, y in the deserts. Cop is very widely distributed 
great ce, and of the richest quality. Lead also exists in 
considerable quantity, and some gold has been found. Salt occurs in 
ef og Twelve copper-mines were in operation in 1851. These 
Barra-Borra mine, 90 miles N. by E. from Adelaide; the 
and North ao mines, 50 miles N.N.E.; Karkulto 
76 miles N. by W.; Worthing mine, 14 miles S.S.W.; Perse- 
verance mine, 12 miles N.E. by E., where ies were engaged digging 
for gold on licences ; Tungkillo, or Reedy maine, 35 miles E.N.E. ; 


the Consolidated mines in Barossa and Lynedoch Valley, 38 miles E. 
by N.; the Kanmantoo, Bremer, Wheal Mary, Wheal Maria, and 
Wheal Friendship mines, all in a group about 25 miles E.S.E. from 
Adelaide. The ore of the Burra-Burra mine is peculiarly rich. It 
contains 75 per cent. of metal, in the form of a pure oxide requiring 
no flux to smelt it, the heat of a blacksmith’s forge sufficing to run 
the metal. The lode is 17 feet wide, of great extent, and is quarried 
like stone, in masses. The mine yields annually about 20,000 tons of 
copper ore, valued at 207. per ton. The lead-mines are Glen Osmond 
and Wheal Watkins mines, about six miles south from Adelaide, and 
the Wheal Gawler and Yattagolinga mines, the first two yielding 
75 per cent. of metal. 

The natives of South Australia, like those of New South Wales, 
belong to that race which is called Negro Australian. They have not 
yet attained an equal degree of civilisation with the native population 
of the eastern coast, but measures have been adopted for their im- 
provement with some degree of success. There are schools at Adelaide 
and Port Lincoln for the education of the children. Connected with 
the latter is a training institution under the superintendence of Arch- 
deacon Hale, in which the youths, after leaving school, are kept 
separate from the tribe, and instructed in the Christian religion and 
in some industrial pursuit. A number of youths are employed on 
stockholders’ stations along the Murray. Though it appears certain 
that all the natives of the southern and eastern coast of Australia 
speak the same language, a marked difference exists in the dialects 
spoken in different Various dialects are used within the terri- 
tories of South Australia: one is spoken by the few isolated families 
which live in the districts west of 136° E. long.; another by the tribes 
inhabiting the vicinity bf Adelaide; and the tribes along the banks of 
the Murray below the junction of the Darling, have been found to 
use four different dialects, three of which were unintelligible to natives 
from the neighbourhood of Lake Victoria. The tribes within the 
settled parts of the colony are generally peaceable and inoffensive. 

The settled parts of the colony have been distributed into the 
counties of Frome, Burra, Stanley, Gawler, Light, Eyre, Adelaide, 
Sturt, Hindmarsh, Grey, Robe, Russell, all lying to the eastward of 
the gulfs of Spencer and St. Vincent ; and the county of Flinders on 
the south-west shore of Spencer Gulf. Besides the city of Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Albert Town, which are all noticed under Apz- 
LAIDE, a number of villages and small towns have sp: up around 
the capital and in the remoter parts of the colony. Within a few 
miles of the city are the villages of Thebaston, Hindmarsh, Bowden, 
Islington, Walkerville, Klemzig, Brighton, Kensington, and Good. 
The county towns, as they are called, are Gawler Town, 23 miles north 
from Adelaide ; Angaston, farther north and east; and Kooringa, at 
the Burra-Burra mines; as also Mount Barker, Nairne, Balhannah, 
Macclesfield, Strathalbyn, Hhandorf, and Noarlunja, in the district 
south from Adelaide. A township has been laid out at Port Wake- 
field, at the head of the gulf of St. Vincent, where a considerable 
quantity of copper from the Burra-Burra mines has been shipped for 

wansea, Roads 4 and bridges have been liberally provided for as 
settlements have been formed. ' 

The government of the colony is vested in a lieutenant-governor, 
an executive council, and a legislative council. The executive co 
consists of the governor, the colonial secretary, the advocate-general, 
and the surveyor-general. The legislative council, which was insti- 
tuted in 1851, in terms of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, passed 
in August, 1850, consists of 24 members, 8 of whom are no’ ted. 
by the crown, and 16 are elected by 107. householders and the pos- 
seasors of freehold property of the value of 100/. sterling, in the 
16 districts into which the colony is divided for the purposes of the 
Act. The main source of revenue is the customs, the greater part of 
which is derived from the duties of 1s. per gallon on wines, and 10s. 
per gallon on spirits. There are no differential duties between British 
and foreign goods; but an ‘ad valorem’ duty of five per cent., or 
an equivalent rated duty, is charged on all imports except wines and 
spirits. The general colonial revenue in 1852 was 102,325/., the 
expenditure was 88,2387. The land fund revenue was 121,137/.; the 
expenditure was 84,6017. The total exports in 1852, exclusive of 
bullion and coin, amounted to 736,2677.; the imports were 538,973/. 
The tonnage of shipping inwards and outwards during 1852 amounted 
to 202,507 tons, © postal revenue was 72007. 

For the promotion of education in the colony, an inspector of 
schools has appointed. Schoolmasters obtain an annual grant 
of 201. for the first 20 scholars, and 17. for each additional scholar, 
the aid however in no case rising above 402. per annum. The number 
of day schools receiving government aid in January 1853 was 69, with 
about 3300 scholars. “the amount paid to teachers during the year 
was about 3100/. 

In 1850 there were about 150 places of worship in the colony. 
The ministers of religion were 17 of the Church of England, under 
the superintendence of the Bishop of Adelaide; 11 of the Roman 
Catholic Church, under the Roman Catholic Bishop of Adelaide ; 2 of 
the Church of Scotland ; 2 of the Free Church of Scotland; 1 of the 
Scotch Presbyterians ; 6 Wesleyan Methodist ministers, besides many 
local preachers; 2 Primitive Methodist missionaries, and several local 

ers; 15 Independent, 8 Baptist, 6 German Lutheran, 1 German 
Ehispenient, 8 Christian, and 2 Bible Christian ministera, The New 
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Church, the Quakers, and Jews, have each a place of worship in 
atthe eotilomnent of Adelaide was founded in 1836, but some months 

viously a few families had settled on Nepean Bay, in Kangaroo 
fnland, at a place called Kingscote, At first the tion to this 
colony was very great; and in 1840 the number of the white popu- 
lation was estimated at 15,000, In 1888 the colonies of Port Philip 
and New Zealand were founded, which offered greater advantages to 
the settler, and the current of emigration was directed to those 
colonies, to which it has continued mainly to run. In 1844, when 
South Australia was in a state of great depression, the discovery of 


its rich mines commenced, and since that period it has enjoyed almost 
continuous prosperity, and has received a accession to its pope 
lation. Settlements have been formed in all directions around Adelaide, 


over the hill country and plains between the Gulf of St. Vincent and 
the river Murray. "The discovery of gold-fields in New South Wales and 
Victoria again checked emigration to South Australia, and withdrew a 
Sm pea of its population. Some of the emigrants however 
returned, and the prosperity of the colony was not materially affected, 

SOUTH BEND. [Iypiana.] 

SOUTH BRENT. [Devonsuree. 

SOUTH KINGSTON. [Raope Istanp.] 

SOUTH MIMMS. IDDLESEX, ] ' 

SOUTH MOLTON, Devonshire, a market-town, municipal borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of South Molton, is 
situated on the right bank of the river Mole, in 51° N, lat., 3° 51’ 
W. long., distant 26 miles N.N.W. from Exeter, and 178 miles W. by 
§. from London. The population of the town in 1851 was 4482. 
The borough is governed by four aldermen-and 12 councillors, of 
whom one is mayor. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the arch- 
deaconry of Barnstaple and diocese of Exeter. South Molton Poor- 
Law Union contains 29 parishes and townships, with an area of 
123,233 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,566. 

South Molton consists of a spacious market-place and several streets, 
well-payed and lighted. The town buildings are the guildhall and 
the borough jail. The church, which is adjacent to the market-place, 
is a handsome building in the perpendicular style ; it has a rich stone 
pulpit adorned with statues and a profusion of variously-carved 
foliage. The Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Independents have 
chapels. Squier’s Endowed school had 64 scholars in 1851, of whom 
30 were free, There are also National and Infant schools, A county 
court is held in the town, Coarse woollens are made; the lace manu- 
facture is also carried on. The market is on Saturday for corn and 
provisions; and there are several great markets and fairs held in the 
course of the year. Iron-ore is found in the vicinity. 

SOUTH POLAR COUNTRIES. [Potar Countries AnD SEAS.) 

SOUTH SHETLAND. [Potar Countrizs.] 

SOUTH SHIELDS. ([Suretps, Sours.) 

SOUTH STONEHAM, Hampshire, a village and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of South Stoneham, is situated on the right 
bank of the river Itchin, where it expands into an estuary, in 50° 57’ 
N. lat., 1° 22’ W. long., distant 9 miles 8. by W. from Winchester, 
and 71 miles 8.W. from London, The population of the parish of 
South Stoneham in 1851 was 4961. The living is a vicarage in the 
archd y and di of Winchest South Stoneham Poor-Law 
Union contains nine parishes and townships, with an area of 30,715 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,974. South Stoneham may in 
some respects be regarded as a suburb of Southampton, from which 
it is little more than two miles distant, A canal from Winchester 
comes to South Stoneham, communicating with the Southampton 
water by the wstuary of the Itchin. 

SOUTHALL, (Mrppixsex.] 

SOUTHAM, Warwickshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Southam, is situated in 52° 51’ N. lat., 
1° 23’ W. long., distant 9 miles E, by 8. from Warwick, and 82 miles 
N.W. by W. from London. The population of the parish of Southam 
in 1851 was 1711. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of 
Coventry and diocese of Worcester. Southam Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 19 parishes and townships, with an area of 49,260 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 10,426, Southam parish church is of various 
dates; some portions are of decorated and others of perpendicular 
character. It has a western tower and spire. The Independents have 
« chapel, and there ate National achools partly endowed, a dispensary, 
and an infirmary for diseases of the eye and ear. The market is on 
Monday, and there are several fairs in the course of the year. A 
sre court is held. Near the town are two mineral springs, 

SOUTHAMPTON, Hampshire, a town, a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, a seaport, and a county of itself, is sit on a 
— between the rivera Alre, or Itchin, on the east, and the 

‘est, or Anton, on the west, at the head of Southampton water, in 
50° 54’ N. lat., 1° 24’ W. long., distant 12 miles S. by W. from Win- 
chester, 74 miles S.W. from London by road, and 80 miles by the 
London and South-Western railway. The population of the borough 
in 1851 was 35,305. The borough is governed by 10 aldermen and 
30 councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns two members to 
the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the archdeaconry and 
dioceso of Winchester, For Poor-Law purposes the town is governed 
under a Local Act, 


The Roman town of Clausentum, though not on the exact site of 
Southampton, may be as its ecessor. Claisentum stood 
ona point of land formed by the winding of the Itchin, on the left 
bank of that river, about 1 mile N.E. from Southampton, now 
occupied by Bittern Farm, where still exist traces of a fosse and 
vallum which defended the place on the land side, The foundation of 
the present town is ascribed to the lo-Saxons. The town was 
attacked but without success, the Danes, in 837; plundered by 
them in 980; and again occupied as their winter-quarters in 994. In 
the Saxon Chronicle the town is called Hamtune and Suth-Hamtun ; 
in the Domesday-Book, Hantone and Hentune. In 1339, being the 
(iisrnina} th of Southampton by the French or Genoese fleet 


Hampsurre), the defences of the town were and Benes 
t was at Southampton that Hi Ws seieebad te his first invasion 
of France in 1415. In 1512 the ais of Dorset, who was sent to 
the support of Ferdinand the Catholic in his war against France, 
embarked with 10,000 men at Southampton, 
The county of the town of Southampton comprehends the whole 
of the point of land between the rivers, and extends about 3 miles 
along the bank of the Itchin, The town is built on a velly soil, 
somewhat elevated on the bank of the Anton, which Sok ai it on the 
west and south sides, The principal street (High-street) runs north 
and south, and is divided into two parts by an ancient ‘bar’ or 
way belonging to the old town wall, considerable portions of whi 
with the west gate and south gate, are still standing. That part of 
the street which is south of the bar was included in the town, and 
is\about half a mile long; the remainder, distin as ‘ Hi 
street above bar,’ or ‘ Above-bar-street,’ to the suburbs. 
The principal streets are lighted with gas and well paved. On the 
south side of the town is the quay, near which is the pier, a structure 
of considerable extent and el , erected some years since, and 
called Victoria Pier, after her Majesty, by whom, before her accession, 
it was opened. On the platform or battery near the quay is a long 
brass gun which bears the date 1542, and was presented to the town 
by eee a The peligoms sah road is adorned by a fine avenue of 
elms, which, however, are ually disappearing as new houses are 
erected. The New Town, on the northern side, contains several 
spacious streets of excellent houses. A road from the southern part 
of the town to the Itchin leads to the floating bridge which forms the 
communication with Fareham, Gosport, and Portsmouth, 
Southampton has five parish churches. Holy Rood church, a large 
and ancient structure, consists of a nave with side aisles and a choir 
or chancel; it has a tower and spire at the south-west angle, and a 
colonnade, or portico, which occupies the whole front. All Sainta 
church is of Grecian Ionic architecture, and has been much admired ; 
it contains the monuments of Carteret, the circumnavigator, and of 
Bryan Edwards, the historian of the West Indies. St. Michael's, the 
oldest church in Southampton, is in a square in the west part of the 
town; it has a tower between the nave and chancel; there are several 
Norman portions and some of later date; the windows are chiefly of 


National, British, and Infant schools; a mechanics institution, with 
library and museum; a literary and scientific institution, also with a 
library and museum, and a savings bank. There are several ranges 
of almshouses, an infirmary, a dispensary, and various other charities. 

Among the places of amusement are a theatre, two sets of assembly- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, and a racecourse. There are also bathing-rooms 
and a botanic garden. The Royal Yacht Club-house is a handsome 
structure. Little remains of the ancient castle, but a tower has been 
built on the site from the materials of the keep. 4 

Southampton was anciently a place of great trade; wool and tin 
were exported; but it declined very much when the export of wool 
was prohibited. During the 18th century it revived, and since the 
beginning of the present century it has more than quadrupled its 
population, It ismuch frequented as a watering-place. The harbour, 
which is secure, affords good anchorage. Ship building is extensively 
carried on; and extensive docks have been constructed. The tidal 
dock is paved with granite, and is lined on three sides with extensive 
warehouses, It is chiefly used by the large steam-vessels which 
frequent the port. The area of the basinis 16 acres; and it has 18 feet 
at low-water of spring-tides. The inner dock is for colliers and sailing 
vessels, ‘Timber is imported from the Baltic and from America; coals 
from the north of England; stone from the western counties; and 
wine and brandy from Spain, Portugal, and France. There is a con- 
siderable Irish trade. A new custom-house has been erected in the 
vicinity of the docks. 


The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the port 
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of Southampton on December 31st, 1853, were as follows :—Of and under 
50 tons, 136 vessels, 3588 ; above 50 tons, 85, tonnage 10,744; 
with 21 steamers of 2129 tons burden, During 1853 there entered 
the port in the coasting trade 1757 sailing-vessels of 169,418 tons, and 
172 steam-vessels of 48,243 tons; and there cleared 115 steam-vessels 
of 19,015 tons, In the colonial trade there entered 63 sailing-vessels 
of 4097 tons, and 252 steam-vessels of 68,127 tons; and cleared 70 
sailing-vessels of 7533 tons, and 268 steam-vessels of 73,407 tons. In 
the trade 236 sailing-vessels of 29,828 tons, and 361 steam- 
vessels of 150,124 tons entered ; and 195 sailing-vessels of 21,172 tons, 
and 347 steam-vessels of 152,245 tons cleared during the year. 
Southampton is now the largest packet port in the ki m. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Packet company, the Royal West India 
Mail-Packet company, and several other steam-packet companies 
make the port their place of arrival and de . The town pos- 
sesses a large and increasing retail trade, chiefly in connection with 
the shipping. There are coach factories, a large iron-foundry, 
breweries, and an extensive sugar . There are general markets 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; a fish-market every day; and 
two fairs, at one of which a great number of cattle are sold. 
so TON, COUNTY OF, the name in legal proceedings, of 


Hampsuire. 
SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND. [Hvunson’s Bay Ternrrrories,] 
SOUTHEND. 
SOUTHERNDOWN. ([(Gramorcansarme.) 
SOUTHFLEET. [Kenr.] 
SOUTHGATE. [Mrppvesex.] 
SOUTHMINS [Essex.] 
SOUTHPORT. [Conyecricur; Lancasnine) 
SOUTHWARK. [Lonpon. 
so Nottinghamshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Southwell, is pleasantly situated in 
53° 5’ N. lat., 0° 58’ W. long., distant about 15 miles N.E. from Not- 
i and 132 miles N.N.W. from London by road. The popu- 
of the town of Southwell in 1851 was 3516. The living is a 
rectory in the archdeaconry of Nottingham and diocese of Lincoln. 
Southwell Poor-Law Union contains 60 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 117,142 acres, and a population in 1851 of 25,596. 
Southwell is a place of considerable antiquity. There appears to 
have been a Roman station Rompen hers. A church was established 
Paulinus, one of the ly missionaries to the Anglo-Saxons. 
This church became co! and was afterwards richly endowed by 
liberality of prelates and nobles. Charles L was sg Pua? at 
Southwell during the civil war, and here he surrendered himself to 
Scotch commissioners, The town contains many good houses. 
The collegiate church is a magnificent cruciform building, consisting 
of nave and aisles, transepta, choir, and eastern transepts, two western 
towers, and a central tower. The nave and transepts and the towers 


of the church is 306 feet, breadth of the nave and 
breadth at the transepts 121 feet. The north porch is 
a large and much-enriched specimen of Norman. The nave and 
transepts have a wooden flat ceiling; the aisles have a stone groined 
The choir and eastern transepts, which are of early English 
character, are among the finest specimens of that style in the ee 
and are in preservation. The entrance into the Minster-Yard is 
by ancient of which the western has a semicircular arch. 
In are extensive ruins of a former palace of the arch- 
bishops of York. The chapter of Southwell collegiate church consists 
of six canons and two minor canons. Annual meetings of the Not- 
tinghamshire clergy are held at Southwell, which is the mother-church 
of the county. At Southwell are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Baptists; a Grammar school, which had 8 scholars in 1854; 
Infant schools, a savings bank, assembly-rooms, a 
a house of correction for the county. The lace and 
employ a considerable number of workmen. 
silk-throwing employ some of the inhabitants. The 
Saturday, and there are fairs on Whit-Monday and 


OLD, Suffolk, a market-town, sea-port, and municipal 
parish of Southwold, is situated on the east coast, 
mouth of the river Blyth, in 52° 19’ N. lat., 1° 39’ E. long., 
.E. from Ipswich, and 105 miles N.E. from London. 
ulation of the borough of Southwold in 1851 was 2109. The 
is hg by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, of whom one 
Oey anne er aL eee: = te stchdenoeney of 
diocese of Norwich. 
‘old was in the middle ages a place of some importance, In 
Henry VII. the town was by Act of Parlia- 
The hill on which the town stands forms a cliff towards the 
sinks on the other side into marshes, The only entrance to 
is on 
and 
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the north-west side, by a bridge over the Buss Creek, 
sides of the hill round the town are chiefly uninclosed 
The church is a large and handsome building of perpen- 
architecture, mostly of flint and stone. The western tower is 
00 feet high, and there are two low hexagonal towers at each 
of the eastern end of the chancel. There are chapels for Bap- 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Independents. The town-hall is a 
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modern building, and there is a small jail. Thursday is the market- 
day : an annual fair is held on Trinity Monday and the two following 
days. Rope-and sail-making and brewing are carried on; but the 
principal branch of industry is the fishery, which employs a con- 
siderable number of men: there are some salt-works. The town is 
frequented in the bathing season by visitors, 

SOUVIGNY. [Attter.] 

SOWERBY. ORKSHIRE. | 

Stevie 

( ia in Spanish), a kingdom of Europe, occupying the 
greater part of that peninsula which is divided ons Teuceae the 
mountain range of the Pyrenees, It is sometimes called the Spanish 
Peninsula, or briefly the Peninsula. It is situated between 36° and 
43° 46’ N. lat., 3° 20’ E. long., and 7° 23’ W. long. The most northern 
point is Cape and the most southern Tarifa. From its most 
north-western point, Cape Finisterre, to the most eastern point, Cape 
Creus, is a distance of nearly 600 miles; from Tarifa to Fuentarabia, 
near the boundary of France, on the Bay of Biscay, nearly 540 miles; 
and from Cape Ortegal to Cape de Gata, the most south-eastern 
promontory, about 556 miles. Spain is bounded E. by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; S. by the Mediterranean Sea, the Strait of Gibraltar, and 
the Atlantic Ocean; E. by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean; N. by 
the Bay of Biscay and France. The area of Spain is 177,718 square 
miles. The population in 1849 was 13,705,500. The political divisions, 
with the area and population of each, are given in the next page. 

Colonial Possessions —The Batearic IsLanps in the Mediterranean, 
and the CaNnartes on the west coast of Africa, have been formed into 
two modern provinces, as shown in the following table. Cua, 
Pcerto Rico, and some smaller islands in the West Indies, are under 
the government of the Capitan-General de la Havana. The Pammp- 
pues, in the Indian Archipelago, are also under a captain-general. 
Fernanvo Po, and some other small islands in the Gulf of Guinea, 
belong to Spain; and Ceuta, Gomera, and Melilla, on the coast of 
Barbary, are used by the Spanish government as places for the 
transportation of convicts. 

Coast.—The length of the coast-line of Spain, without taking into 
account the numerous small inlets, is about 1350 miles, of which about 
750 are washed by the Mediterranean Sea, and about 600 by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The northern coast, from the boundary of France 
to Cape Ortegal, is about 300 miles, The north-western coast, from 
Cape Ortegal to the mouth of the Minho, is about 160 miles. The 
south-western coast, from the Punta de Europa on the Bay of Gibraltar 
to the mouth of the Guadiana, is about 140 miles, 

The northern coast of Spain, from the boundary of France to the 
Punta de los Cairos (7° 17’ W. long.), rans nearly in a continuous 
line, without any considerable b: The whole line is rocky, and 
thé rocks nearly always approach the sea, where they form a mural 
line varying in height between 30 and 300 feet; but with the exception 


The | of one or two places the coast is free from rocks and islands, and the 


water is deep up to the shore. The coast farther west, between Punta 
de los Cairos and Cape Ortegal, preserves the same character, except 
that the inlets which occur along this short distance are wider, and 
the headlands project farther. From Cape Ortegal to Cape Finisterre, 
and thence to the mouth of the Minho, the coast is less elevated, 
though it is rocky, and the rocks come up to the beach. It is also 
very broken, and several headlands advance some miles into the sea, 
and some of the inlets enter several miles into the land, and form 
spacious harbours, [Gaticra.] The south-western coast-line is of a 
different character. From the high ground on which the town of 
Ayamonte is built, at the mouth of the Guadiana, a low shore begins 
and extends eastward to the harbour of Huelva, which is formed by 
the wstuary of the rivers Odiel and Tinto. The coast-line is well 
defined, but skirted by low and sandy islands. Between the harbour 
of Huelva and the mouth of the river Guadalquivir the coast is 
extremely low, swampy, and sandy, Even small vessels cannot 
approach the beach. South of the mouth of the Guadalquivir the 
shores are again well defined, though low and occasionally swampy. 
Approaching Cape Trafalgar the coast begins to rise, and a moderately 
high shore runs along the northern side of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
and into the bay as far as the town of Algeciras. The remainder of 
the bay has a low and sandy shore, with the exception of the rock on 
which Gibraltar stands. 

The coast of the Mediterranean from Punta de Europa to Cabo de 
Palos is in general elevated and rocky. The western portion, between 
the strait and the mouth of the river Guadalfeo near Motril, does not 
rise to a great height, and occasionally sinks down nearly to the level 
of the sea, East of Motril the coast is generally very high, sometimes 
several hundred feet, and there is no flat along the sea. This elevated 
coast extends to Cabo de Gata, and north of it to the town of Mojacar. 
From Mojacar to Cabo de Palos the rocks along the coast are of mode- 
tate elevation, and in a few places interrupted by flats. This extensive 
line of rocky coast has no indentations, and no harbour which vessels 
of moderate size can enter, with the exception of the excellent harbour 
of Cartagena and the harbour of Malaga, the latter being partly 
artificial. The open bay of Almeria, between Punta de Elena and 
Cabo de Gata, has good anchorage; but it is exposed to southern, 
south-eastern, and south-western winds, and to the violent gales which 
sometimes blow from the mountains that surround the bay. 


ess SPAIN. 
AREA AND riox or Poirrica Drvistons. . 
ae ge Areain | Population 
Old Provinces. Modern Provinces, 8q. Miles, | in 1849, 
eas { sanelfea E 5,254 $50,000 
Aragon . Huesca ‘ 5,052 247,105 
ge IIR Se 4,404 250,000 
14,710 847,105 
Asturias » | Oviedo . 3,086 510,000 
Bilbao (Vixeaya) . + 7,621 150,000 
Basque Provinces San Sebastian (Guipuzcoa) 622 141,752 
Vitoria (Alava) . . 1,082 81,397 
9,325 873,149 
432,022 
B e Ws 

tages : 7,674 | 185,519 
Santander . 190,000 
Castilla ts Vieja Soria . i 4,076 | 140,000 
Segovia . ; 3,466 155,000 
Avia. braced 2,570 | 132,986 
17,786 | 1,235,477 
Madrid . 1,315 405,737 
Toledo . 8,778 330,000 
Castilla la N Guadalajara. 1,946 199,746 
eet TY reise tt vin tact -]- 21,308. 4 eSENOS 
Ciudad Real (La Mancha) 7,543 302,594 
30,872 | 1,490,800 
Barcelona ° . : 350/008 

Tarragona. «se . 
Catalin 6. |) ida “P| 19180 | t97445 
Gerona : 5° 262,594 
12,180 | 1,283,734 
Cordova Cordova . ‘ 4,160 348,956 
Badajos . 5 lt 336,136 
ee arenes { nee ; } 14,380 | 964,988 
14,330 601,124 
Cornfia 5 : 511,492 
Lu . 4 419,437 
—_ 8 ft Viggh ee ere 380,000 
Pontevedra . 7 420,000 
15,897 | 1,780,929 
Granada . ° oF eA 427,250 
Granada. Almeria . ier & 9,622 292,334 
P Malaga ep uey 438,000 
9,622 | 1,157,584 
Jaen. Clea) " 4,446 307,410 
Leon , ed hha 5,894 288,833 
Salamanca ‘ 5,630 240,000 
Leon . + |< Valladolid,  . «6 « 3,239 210,000 
Zamora | - 3,563 180,000 
Palencia an 1,733 180,000 
20,059 | 1,098,833 
‘urcia Murcia =. vg 400,000 
M See | by a ae ‘| 7,877 ional 
7,877 595,531 
Navarra ee Nayarra . 2,450 280,000 
Sevilla : 420,000 
Sevilla Cadiz é 8,989 858,446 
Huelva : 153,462 
8,989 931,908 
Valencia + 500,000 
Valencia =. . Alicante. =. f 7,683 363,219 
Castellon . , 947,741 
7,683 | 1,110,960 
*}s + + + «4 » |} 184,072 | 13,908,500 
Balearic Islands 1,757 253,000 
Geary iene 8,340 | 257,719 


At Cabo de Palos 1 low and sandy coast begins, which extend 
far north as Cabo de Santa a { C 


without exception rocky and 
pyrttareh aN haem oe harbo 
icante. 

From Denia to the mouth of the Ebro the coast pd tick 
North of Castellon de la Plana a few low terminate on 
sea, forming a moderately high shore. This line has no harbours 
even for vessels of moderate size; and Grao, the port of : 
only a bad roadstead. Along this low coast there are many small 


lagoo’ 
mouth of the Ebro is the Puerto de los Alfaques, which can only be 
entered by vessels drawing not more than fifteen feet. 

From the mouth of the Ebro to the boundary of France 
is alternately high and low, and both the low and the hij 
generally continue for many miles. In this pet there 
harbours for small vessels; and two, a and pga 
enough for large ships. The small harbour of Salou, 
port of Reus, is only fit for small vessels, 

Surface.—Spain presents greater and more marked differences in t 
form of its surface than any other country of Europe of equal e3 
The interior is an elevated table-land, which is from 2000 to 3000 
above the sea-level. Though situated at the western e: 
Europe, and near the sea, w en ae dl of the 
elevation is higher than that of any other table-land of Europe, 
table-land comprehends nearly the whole country which lies 
88° and 43° N. lat., and extends from near 1° to near 8° W. 
does not advance to the sea, but on the north and west it 
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country, which in some parts is hilly and even mounta 
others extends in wide plains. South of the table-land is 
of the river Guadalquivir, by which the table-land is 1 
another more elevated and more mountainous region, 
Nevada, which extends over the southern part of 
Mediterranean and the Strait of Gibraltar. 

The table-land comprehends the eastern districts of : 
whole of ea of Leon, that of Old Castile, with the exce 
of about one-fourth of its area which lies in the basin of the 
along the Bay of Biscay, the whole of New Castile and Estremadura, 
the south-western districts of Aragon, and the northern « of 
Muré¢ia. According to a rough estimate it extends over a surface 
of about 92,000 square miles, or over more than one-half of the ar 


area 

of § = 
e table-land is nearly surrounded by mountains. Along its 
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ascent the mountains of 


glen, in which the river Navia descends to the Bay of . For 
about 40 miles the range runs northward, until it approaches th see 


ward, dividing the basin of the u Minho from the lower country 
which lies to the west of it, Near the town of Orense the mountain- © 
chain terminates, or rather there is a depression through which th 
Minho flows; for on the east of the river rises another 
runs east-south-east till it approaches the Duero, where it to 
form the boundary between Spain and Port 

The high grounds which divide the table-land from the basin of 
Ebro cannot be considered as a mountain ridge in all their e3 
Towards the western extremity of the river basin no mountain ir 
divides it from the table-land, East of the town of rises 
Sierra de Oca, which extends from west-north-west to : 
and is followed by the Sierra de Cameros. Contiguous to it, and in 
the same direction, is the Sierra de Moncayo, which “has its eastern 
termination near 2° W. long. From this point the of the table- 
land is less marked. It runs to the river Jalon, which it crosses near 
Mere and afterwards in a south-eastern direction along the 
grounds which form the right bank of the eM Algae A 
rise into mountains near town of Montalban, moun 
tain chain continues to the boundary between and Valen 
Thence the edge of the table-land runs southward the elevated 
ridge which extends east of the river Turia, or Guadalaviar. It crosses 
this river north of Requena, and a the river Jucar below its 
confluence with the ‘and then continues southward, ye 
the town of Almansa to the west, to the vicinity of Villena. South 
of the Jucar the edge of the table- is not marked by a continuous 
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Sierra de Moncayo, and extends in a west-south-west direction through 
Castilla la Vieja, separates the province of Leon from Estremadura, 
and then into Portugal. [Castitta La Vresa.] 

The table-land of Castilla la Nueva and Estremadura comprehends 
these two provinces, with the south-western districts of Aragon and 
the northern of Murcia. The surface is much more diversified 


hills and mountains than that of the northern plain. The mountain 
ins are of considerable extent, but they do not form continuous 
ranges, being interrupted yaven depressions, which sink nearly to 
the level of the country. the eastern districts of the table-land is 
the Sierra Molina, which begins north-west of the town of Molina, and 
south of the confluence of the Jiloca with the Jalon, in 41° N. lat. and 
1° 80’ W. long. It does not appear to be connected with the Sierra 
Deza by a mountain ridge, but only by high ground. The Sierra 
Molina runs southward, and does not rise much more than 1000 
e the general level of the country in the northern parts. 
rivers Tagus and Turia originate it sends off a branch, the 
Albarracin, which runs south-east between the Turia on the 
ue Jucar on the west, and extends to the edge of the table- 
e town of Requena. From the sources of the Tagus the 
olina runs south-west, but near 40° 8. lat., west of the 
Cuenga, it turns to the south, and soon subsides into 
ich are slightly eleyated above the level of the country. The 
Molina ia of very inconsiderable width, but it constitutes the 
between the rivers which fall into the Mediterranean and 
run to the Atlantic. West of Cuenga a ridge of low moun- 
branches off from the Sierra de Molina, and rans westward, 
dividing the upper branches of the Tagus from those of the Guadiana. 
It terminates probably near Tarrancon, east of Aranjuez. Thence to 
about 4° W. 1 where the Sierra de Toledo seems to take its rise, 
Setetenked tewee the Tagus and Guadiana is formed by high 
: broken into steep hills, The Sierra de Toledo extends to 
long., running east and west; but we are very imperfectly 
with this ridge. It does not appear to occupy a great 
nor to rise more than 1000 feet above the plain. It is not 
any road. Near 5° W. long. it sinks down to the level 
of Bae pists, but another range rises out of it, called the Sierra de 
pe, which extends westward to the boundary of Port 
enters that kingdom, where it is called Sierra de Portalegre. The 
del Guadalupe resembles the Sierra Morena more than the 
Mountains of Toledo. It consists of a number of narrow steep ridges, 
whose general direction is north-east or north-west, and they are 
sometimes connected by other ridges running east and west, but fre- 
quently unconnected, and se by flate. The width of this region 
is i , a8 it fills nearly the whole tract between the rivers 
Tagus and Guadiana west of 5° W. long. None of the summits attain 
a i? elevation above the level of the country. 
eastern portion of the table-land of Castilla la Nueva and 
comprehending the province of Cuenca, the northern 
districts of Murcia, and the adjacent countries, is the highest part of 
the table-land, and about 3 feet above the level of the sea. The 
surface is very uneven, with the exception of the higher ground 
between the river-basins, which in some places extends in plains, and 
in others is diversified by numerous bills or low ridges, A very small 
poe of this region, which lies in the valleys aloug the rivers, and 
some depressions of the plain, is under cultivation; the remainder 
and very dry soil, and is either quite useless or 
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of these two plains are nearly the same, e country 
consists of extensive levels, intersected by short ridges of low hills 
It is destitute of trees, except some groves of evergreen 
found near the hills, and plantations of olive-trees and 
i The level tracts produce wheat, but as 

tracts are at a great distance from the villages, in which 
alone the farms are situated, a large portion of them is badly culti- 
some tracts are partly overgrown with broom and the 


, which 


lupe cover nearly all the country between the Tagus and the Guadiana. 
North of the Tagus several offsets of the Sierra de Gata traverse the 
country in a south-western direction. South of the Guadiana several 
branches of the Sierra Morena advance within a short distance of the 
river, Plains of some extent occur only along the banks of the prin- 
cipal rivers, They are small on the banks of the Tagus, but rather 
extensive on those of the Guadiana. The general level of the country 
is lower than in the plains farther east, as we may infer from the 
circumstance that snow and frost are not common in the Sierra de 
Guadalupe, in which the merino sheep pass the winter without the 
least injury in the open air. The productive powers of this region 
differ greatly in different parts. In the districts north of the Tagus 
there are wide valleys, containing much level ground, between the 
ridges of the Sierra de Gata; they have a rich soil, are well cultivated, 
and yield good crops. The hilly tract between the Tagus and Gua- 
diana is nearly a desert, The summits of the ridges are bare; their 
slopes are clothed with forests of the evergreen oak, but the lower 
parts are destitute even of bushes. They are never cultivated, but 
preserved as the pasture-grounds of the merino sheep in winter. The 
cultivated spots are only found in the narrower valleys, and they are 
few and of small extent, even in the level country on the banks of the 
Guadiana, between Merida and Badajoz. To the south of the Gua- 
diana the country improves, At no great distance from the river are 
plantations of olive-trees, which increase in number as we proceed up 
the valleys of the Sierra Morena, [Castm1a ta Nurya; Esrre- 
MADURA. 

Rain is comparatively scarce on the table-land of Spain. It is stated 
that the annual quantity on an average does not amount to more than 
10 inches, which is partly to be ascribed to the elevation of the more 
level part of the table-land, and partly to the circumstance that it is 
in most parts bounded by mountains which rise considerably above 
the general leyel of the plain, and prevent the moisture from reaching 
the flat country. The rain generally falls in the winter, and only a 
few showers occur in other seasons. The least quantity of rain falls 
in the mountain region of the Sierra de Guadalupe, and on the high 
plains of Cuenga and Murcia, where sometimes eight or nine months 
pass without a drop of rain . To this scarcity of rain the want 
of cultivation is chiefly to be attributed which is observed in the two 
last-mentioned ions, In summer excessive heat, and in winter a 
great degree of cold, are experienced. 

The maritime region of the Atlantic and Bay of Biscay incloses 
the table-land on the north-west and north, and contains the western 
districts of Galicia, Be proving of Asturias, and the northern portion 
of Castilla la Vieja, t portion which lies south of Cape Ortegal 
is hardly more than 40 miles in width, and is traversed by numerous 
ridges, which have usually gentle slopes, so as to admit of cultivation 
to a considerable distance from their base. Their summits are 
crowned with foresta, The lower country, which about Santiago de 
Compostella stretches out in extensive plains, is tolerably fertile and 
well cultivated. The climate is wet. The heat of the summer is 
moderate, and the winters far from being severe, except when the 
north winds blow, but they are not of long duration. (Gaxicta.] 

The country east of Cape Ortegal is of a somewhat different 
character. The Asturian Mountains, which descend southward to the 
plains of Leon and Castilla la Vieja with a very rapid slope, decline 
towards the north in long ridges, which w lower as they approach 
the Bay of Biscay. In the vicinity of the principal range these 
lateral ridges are too steep and too high to be cultivated, and are only 
used as pasture-ground for cattle and goats: a considerable part of 
them is covered with forests, Towards the sea the ridges are lower 
and their declivities less steep, and here cultivation has ascended to 
some distance from their base. The valleys which lie between these 
ridges are narrow and eleyated near the great chain, but they grow 
wider towards the sea. They haye a tolerably fertile soil, and are 
well cultivated. Wheat, barley, and maize are wn, Great 
quantities of cider are annually made and exported. Chestnut-trees 
are so common that the chestnuts not only supply the lower classes 
with food, but also are exported to a great extent. The climate does 
not differ much from that of the western maritime tract, being also 
very wet, but the cold is greater, though the northern winds are not 
experienced in the same degree as in Galicia. [Astuntas; Basquz 
PROVINCES. } 

The basin of the river Ebro occupies a part of Castilla la Vieja, of 
the provinces of Vitoria and Navarra, the greater part of the province 
of Aragon, and a considerable portion of Catalufia. The northern 
boundary, from the sources of the river Segre on the east to those of 
the Arga on the west, is formed by the high chain of the Pyrenees. 
West of the sources of the river Arga a chain of mountains begins, 
which runs westward until it meets, near the sources of the Ebro, the 
Sierra de Sejos, or the eastern portion of the Asturian Mountains. 
This range, which is called Sierra de Aralar, is about 120 wiles in 
length. It is much less elevated than the two great mountain 
systems which it connects. The mean elevation probably does not 
exceed 3000 feet above the sea-level. 

The higher portion of the basin of the Ebro is considerably lower than 
the plain of Castilla la Vieja, which joins it on the south, This part of 
the basin of the Ebro forms a ebnaldeate depression between Castilla 


and Bizeaya. The interior of the basin in this part is nearly a plain, 
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which extends north to Vitoria and south to Nagera, and is here and 
there intersected by detached groups of limestone hills. It has a 
tolerably fertile soil, and produces good crops of corn. Farther east 
many offsets branch off from the Sierra de Aralar and the Pyrenees, 
and west of the river Aragon these ridges cover at least three-fourths 
of the country north of the Ebro. Near the principal ridges they 
constitute extensive mountain masses, which are by narrow 
valleys. The masses themselves are unfit for cultivation, but are used 
as pasture-grounds, and a great part of them is covered with forests 
containing many fine timber-trees. ‘The valleys are cultivated. About 
12 miles from the river the mountain masses decrease in size and 
elevation, and soon sink down to hills, which extend to the banks of 
the river. Their slopes are partly cultivated, and yield good crops of 
maize, wheat, and other grain ; there are also numerous plantations of 
vines, olive-trees, and chestnut-trees. Hemp and flax are extensively 
rown, Grain, oil, and wine, are exported to a considerable amount, 
NavaRRa, 

East of the river Aragon more than half of the country north of 
the Ebro is covered with the branches of the Pyrenees, Between the 
sources of the rivers Aragon and Segre (that is, between 1° W. long. 
and 2° E. long.) is the highest portion of the Pyrenean Mountains, 
containing the lofty summits and extensive mountain masses of the 
Pic du Midi, of Monte Perdido, and Monte Maladeta. In this part 
the northern declivity is extremely steep; but towards the south the 
range slopes down in a long inclined plain, which terminates about 
40 miles from the highest part of the range, north of 42° N. lat. 
The irregularly-inclined plain is furrowed by deep and narrow valleys, 
Near the great chain these valleys are almost unfit for cultivation, on 
account of the severity of the climate; but farther down narrow tracts 
eccur which are cultivated with the grains of Northern Europe and 
with flax. As the mountains terminate north of 42° N. lat., a con- 
siderable tract of country extends between them and the banks of the 
Ebro. This tract is partly cultivable and partly a desert. The desert 
is not far from the banks of the river, and extends from the vicinity of 
Zaragoza on the west to near Mequinenza on the east, a distance of 
more than 50 miles in a straight line. It is about 10 or 12 miles in 
width, and formed by a swell of the ground, which in its highest part 
may rise 1500 feet above the level of the Ebro. The surface is a suc- 
cession of slight ascents and descents, and the soil is extremely arid. 
This tract is called the Sierra de Aleubierre. It is nearly uninhabited, 
and almost a useless waste. A cultivated country surrounds it on all 
sides, though the soil is in general of indifferent quality, and the 
crops far from being abundant. But the plain of Lerida is an 
exception : it is distinguished by fertility, cultivation is general, and 
the waste lands are of small extent. It produces good crops of maize, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, leguminous vegetables, fruit, wine, and oil. 
The countries within the basin of the Ebro south of the river contain 
a much larger proportion of arable land, and are much more populous 
than those on the north of the river. [ARacon.] 

The country which extends between the Sierra de Llena and the 
Mediterranean, and the lower course of the Ebro, may be considered 
an appendage of the basin of the Ebro. With few exceptions the 
surface is very hilly, and in some parts even mountainous. The 
ridges of hills which traverse it run partly parallel to the Sierra de 
Liena, and partly in an opposite direction towards the Mediterranean. 
The fertility is various. [CaraLuNa.] 

The tries included in the basin of the Ebro differ greatly in 
climate, the valleys within the Pyrences being so cold that the com- 
mon kinds of grain do not succeed, while along the sea-shore and 
towards the mouth of the river most of the fruits of Southern Europe 
attain perfection. In general it may be observed that the part of the 
basin which is north of the river, with the exception of the tracts 
immediately situated on the shores of the Mediterranean, has more 
severe winters and colder summers than the great table-land, whilst 
the countries south of the river have a mild winter, and a much more 
temperate summer. The mean annual quantity of rain is between 
20 and 26 inches, but it is much more in the elevated valleys of the 
Pyrenees, In the interior the climate is healthy, but not so on the 
coast. Barcelona has occasionally suffered from the yellow fever. 

The eastern declivity of the table-land, from the mouth of the Ebro 
to Cabo de Palos, contains four regions, which differ in their natural 
features and D ser oy powers. The most northern extends from 
the Ebro to Murviedro. pa Sia sea-shore there is a narrow strip 
of level ground, hardly more two or three miles wide, which in 
a few places is interrupted by low hills. It is generally fertile, and 
in some places highly fertile, The hills which lie at the back-of it, 
and the valleys between them, are also tolerably fertile and well cul- 
tivated, but where the country approaches the high table-land of 
Cuenga the soil is dry and less productive. 

South of this hilly country is the plain of Valencia, which extends 
on the seashore from Murviedro to Gandia, a distance of more than 
40 miles, and in its widest part, at the back of the town of Valencia, 
it extends about twenty miles inland, It is abundantly irrigated, and 
the whole is under cultivation. It is no less noted for the great 
chap of its fruits, and rich crops of rice, wheat, and other grain, 
than for the mildness, of the climate, which never experiences frost, 
but yet is not considered healthy. 

e country which lies south of the plain of Valencia, and extends 


along the sea-shore from Gandia to the vicinity of Alicante and Elche, 
is extremely broken. It may be considered the most eastern offset of 
the great table-land, for its central districts are at a great elevation 
above the sea-level, as may be inferred from the severe cold which is 
experienced in the winter months, and from the circumstance that the 
most elevated ridges south of Alcoy, for some months of the year, are 
covered with snow. The are usnally narrow, and the level 
tracts between the mountains are of small extent, and their fi 
not much above mediocrity, but all the arable land is cultivated 

t industry, and the crops of maize and corn are tolerably abundant, 
fVarencta.] ° 

South of this mountainous region the eastern declivity of the table- 
land extends much farther inland. On the west it reaches to the 
Sierra de Segura, and on the south it extends to 87° 20’ N. lat. The 
western portion of this region (west of 2° W. long.) is almost entirely 
filled up with mountains which rise to between 4000 and 5000 feet 
above the sea-level. It is probable that the general elevation of the 
valleys is not less than 2000 feet, and that this tract unites the yew! 
table-land with the mountain region of the Sierra Nevada, The ong 
narrow valleys are not fertile, and they are badly cultivated. East 
2° W. long. the mountains recede and leave wide valleys between them, 
which are distinguished by considerable fertility, and are covered with 
corn-fields and plantations of fruit-trees. [Muncra. 

The basin of the river Guadalquivir lies between the great table- 
land and the mountain region of the Sierra Nevada. On the north is 
the Sierra Morena, and on the east the Sierra de Segura and the Sierra 
de The mountains which constitute the southern boundary- 
line run along 87° 35’ N. lat., east of 4° 80’ W. long., but west of that 
meridian they decline to the south-west and terminate on the Atlantic 
in Cape Trafalgar. The lower level of this country is about 1500 feet 
below the high countries which lie north and south of it. Thesource 
of the river Guadalquivir is only 526 feet above the sea-level. Such 
a difference in the level of the country must of course be attended 
a corresponding difference in vegetation and productions. [ANDALUOIA. 

Rivers.—Spain is drained by a great number of rivers, and some | 
them run for several hundred miles; but only a very few are eres oe 
for small boats, and that only towards their mouths, Most of the 
rivers have only a very small quantity of water. This is bee bn 
be ascribed to the small amount of rain which falls on the 
and the adjacent tracts, in which peri all sd fiche rise ; =~ a 
small quantity is very soon evaporated, as the highest te 
istadior are Jestitute, of trees. Pthough the number mountain 
ranges is very great, most of them are only for a few months of the 
year covered with a thin layer of snow, which dissolves very rapidly. 
It is remarkable that those rivers which are navigable become so only — 
at places where they are joined by tributaries which originate in 
mountains as rise above the snow-line. The Ebro becomes navigable — 
at Tudela, after having been joined by the Aragon, which originates 
with numerous branches in the snow-covered mountains which sur- 
round the Pic du Midi. The Tagus is not navigable even for small 
boats above Alcantara, a town situated near the boundary of Po: 
and where it is joined by the Alagon, which river is supplied during 
the whole year with water from the snow-covered summit of the 
Sierra de Gredos. The Guadalquivir can only be navigated by small 
boats from the town of Palma downwards, for at that place it receives 
the Jenil, which derives the great supply of water that it brings 
down from the Sierra Nevada. The Duero begins to be navigable at 
the confluence of the Sabor, and after having received the Esla, which 
originates in the Asturian Mountains. But though the rivers of Spain 
are nearly useless for the transport of its productions, they are of 

+ importance for fertilising the ground by irrigation. This 
is nearly general in all the countries which extend along the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the basin of the Guadalquivir. It cannot be intro- 
duced on the table-land, as the rivers which water it generally run in 
so deep a bed, and so much below the general surface of the country, 
that their waters cannot be made available for that purpose. In the 
northern and north-western maritime countries the rains are sufficiently 
abundant for the growth of corn without such artificial means, 

The largest rivers are noticed under their proper heads. (Douro; 
Exsro; Tacus.] The other aoe os rivers are noticed under the 
names of those provinces in which they have the whole or the greatest 
part of their courses. The Mifio (Minho in Portuguese) is noticed 
under Gaicra; the Guadiana, under CastiLLa LA Nurva and ALEM- 
TEJO; the Guadalquivir, under ANDALUCIA; the Segura, under MurcIA ; 
the Guadalajara, under CastitLa LA Nurva; and so the rest. 

Geology.—The several mountain ranges of the Spanish peninsula, 
mostly extending from east-north-east to west-south-west, consist of 
primary rocks, but are separated from each other by extensive basins 
of tertiary strata. 

The central portion of the Pyrenees, and the continuation of the 
chain through Biscaya and Asturias, is composed of quartzose and 
schistose rocks, red sandstones, shales, and gray limestones. The 
sierras east of Burgos extending to the Moncayo are er ine schists, 
flanked by masses of sandstone and shale, The Sierra de Guadarrama, 
the main ridge of the Castilian table-land, consists of gneiss and other 
crystalline schists, with subordinate limestones pierced by granite, 
These central crystalline rocks are flanked by schists and silicious 
sandstones, The Sierra Morena consists mostly of lower silurian 
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ich extend eastward into Murcia, and there occupy the 
of the mountain region. The inferior portion of the 
orena consists of schists and intercalated dark limestones, 
quartzose sandstones, which, being aon grey form the peaks 
lower ri The upper silurian rocks are slightly exhibited 
of the Morena, and also in some places on the southern 
of the Pyrenees. The rocks of the Sierra Nevada have been 
metamorphosed. They seem to be of the same age as those of 
Sierra Morena and the sierras of Murcia. 

The same palzozoic succession seems to have prevailed over all the 
peninsula previous to the surface having been thrown up into those 
ridges which now form lines of separation between the different 
provinces. They have all been conformably and apparently simulta- 
neously elevated. 

The lower silurian limestones of Murcia contain the richest silver 
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ix ions.—The soe Spain ur posure ely 
consequence of the t differences of elevation and diversity o 
The central fable land is exceedingly hot in summer, and 
cold in winter. [Maprip.] The coasts of the Mediterranean Sea are 
very hot in summer, and the atmosphere is very mild in winter. The 
winter is the season for rain. On the northern and western coasts 
the annual fall of rain is from 25 to 35 inches, while on the central 
table-land it is only 10 inches. 
The most common kinds of grain which are cultivated in Spain are 
wheat, maize, barley, and rice. The largest quantity of wheat is 


Other objects of agriculture are hemp and flax, especially in the basin 
of the Ebro, and madder and saffron on the table-land in the vicinity 
of Cuenga. In the southern districts the sugar-cane and cotton are 
cultivated. The most common vegetables are onions, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, melons, water-melons, potatoes, beans, and peas. Many 
fruit-trees are cultivated, as Cogn figs, ponamede, lemons, 
Serer: pistachio: io-nuts, caro dates in the southern districts, 
walnuts, I-nuts, and especially chestnuts. The chestnut-trees in 
some of the northern districts cover large tracts. Olive-treea occur 
in all parts, except the northern mountainous tracts, and the vine- 
* ae extensive, except on the most elevated regions. Several 


ish wines are considerable articles of commerce, as Xeres 
annual produce of wine in Spain is about 120,000,000 gallons, of which 
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), Alicante, Mal Tinto, and Val de Pefias. The 


as | Soi oe near ar woulls o! ae 
Ebro, and pre juice is sent to parts of Europe. e 
Liss pron aking ropes, mats, baskets, &c. 


The sheep are noted for their fine wool, which forms an important 
article of export. They pass the summer on the Sierras de Guadar- 
rama, Avila, and Gata, and the winter in the low mountains of 
Estremadura which lie between the and Guadiana. Their 
number amounts to five or six millions, Sheep are also numerous in 
other parts, but they have generally a coarse wool. The horses of 
Spain, and bs gag ed those of Andalucia, are noted for their beauty ; 
but during the French occupation (1908-1814), nearly all the fine 
breeds were sent to France, and they are now comparatively scarce. 
Cattle are ony. numerous and of large size near the higher mountain 
; in other parts they are small, with the exception of those 
fed in the salt-marshes of Sevilla. The asses and mules are dis- 
by their size and beauty. Pigs are not very numerous. 
Goats are more numerous than in any country of Europe, especially 
on the table-land. There are a few mountain-goats on the Pyrenees, 
The mountains also contain wolves and other wild anim The 
care of the silkworm, the cochineal insect, and bees, are branches of 
industry. In no country of Europe, except Italy, is so much silk 
as in the eastern and southern provinces of Spain. The 
cochipeal insect has been reared for the last forty years in Andalucia, 
Granada, and Estremadura. Bees are very abundant, and much honey 
and wax are obtained, 
GEOG. DIV, VOL, IV. 
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Spain abounds in minerals, but, with the exception of the silver 
and lead-mines of Murcia and Andalucia, the quicksilver-mine of 
eee and the iron-mines of Asturias, they are very imperfectly 
wrought. 

Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the Peninsula appear in the earliest 
historical times to have been Iberians, who were perhaps an aboriginal 
people, mingled with a considerable number of Celts, who had crossed 
the Pyrenees, and had partly overpowered the Iberians. The two 
races seem to have afterwards coalesced, and to have formed the 
nation of Celt-Iberians, but pure Iberian and pure Celtic tribes still 
remained in various parts of the Peninsula. During the whole period 
of ancient history the great bulk of the population remained unchanged, 
and all the subsequent infusions of Roman, Gothic, and Moorish blood 
have in no degree obliterated and but slightly altered the leading 
characteristics of the Iberian and Celtiberian races. Arnold, quoting 
Strabo (iii, p, 145), remarks, that “the grave dress, the temperance 
and sobriety, the unyielding spirit, the extreme indolence, the perse- 
verance in guerilla warfare, and the remarkable absence of the highest 
military qualities, ascribed by the Greek and Roman writers to the 
ancient Iberians, are all more or less characteristic of the Spaniards 
of modern times, The courtesy and gallantry of the Spaniard to 
women has also come down to him from his Iberian ancestors.” 
(‘ Hist. cf Rome,’ iii. 396.) So also have the habits of brigandage, 
and the dislike and disunion which still subsist not only between the 
natives of Spain and Portugal, but between the inhabitants of several 
of the different provinces of Spain itself. 

Commerce and Somers Sin from the extent of its coast- 
line, its large ports of iz, Cartagena, and Ferrol, the number of its 
smaller harbours, its geographical position, and its abundance of 
natural productions, possesses very great commercial advantages, but 
those advantages have been diminished, and in a great measure 
destroyed, by the restrictive laws of the government. Smuggling to 
an enormous extent is carried on almost everywhere along the coast, 
especially at and near Gibraltar, and also from France across the 
Pyrenees, and from Portugal across the frontier. The articles smuggled 
through Gibraltar consist of cottons, linens, muslins, thread, stockings, 
and the like, and tobacco to a large amount. 

The total imports into Spain during the year 1849 amounted to 
587,171,795 reals (about 6,160,0002). Of course these are the regis- 
tered imports, The amount of goods smuggled into the country 
cannot be estimated. The exports during the same year amounted to 
478,162,822 reals (about 5,000,000/.). The imports consist of colonial 
produce, dried fish and salted provisions, cotton and woollen goods, 
cutlery, glass, butter, and cheese, The exports consist of wool, wine, 
brandy, oil, fruits, chestnuts and nuts, cork, quicksilver, iron, silver, 
lead, and salt, with a small quantity of silk and manufactured goods, 
Of late years a large amount of wheat and flour has been exported 
from the northern provinces, chiefly to Cuba and Brazil. 

The manufacturing industry, formerly considerable, has greatly 
declined. The government has still manufactures of tobacco, salt- 
petre, gunpowder, cannon, fire-arms, and porcelain, but they are all 
in a decayed state except the manufactory of cigars at Sevilla. Other 
manufactures are silks, coarse cottons and woollens, and leather. 
Cutlery and iron-ware are made to some amount in the Basque 
Provinces and Asturias. 

Roads, Canals, and Railways.—The public roads in Spain, except 
those around the capital and the royal road from Madrid through 
Leon to Oviedo and the coast, are amongst the worst iu Europe, The 
only canal of importance is the Imperial Canal, commenced b 
Charles V., extending along the southern bank of the Ebro. fAnscon| 
There are three or four small canals in the Castillas and in Murcia, 
The railways at present completed are—from Barcelona to Mataro, 
17] miles, opened in 1848; from Valencia to Alcira, 22} miles; from 
Valencia to Grao, 3 miles ; from Madrid to Aranjuez; from Aranjuez 
to Almansa ; from Alcazar to Pemblique. 

Revenue, Army, and Navy.—The revenue in 1853 amounted to 
12,751,000/. The public debt amounted to 115,186,000/. The army 
in 1854 numbered 99,489 men and 11,395 horses, exclusive of troops 
in the colonies, The navy in the same year consisted of 6 ships of 
from 80 to 90 guns, 12 frigates of from 30 to 40 guns, 12 corvettes of 
from 20 to 30 guns, 14 gun-brigs, 6 war-steamers, and other minor 
vessels, The fleet was manned by 9000 sailors and 15,000 marines. 

Religion and Education.—The established religion is the Roman 
Catholic, and no other is allowed in the Spanish dominions, The 
crown presents the archbishops and bishops, who are confirmed by 
the Pope, The wealth of the church was at one time immense. After 
the revolution of 1836-7, the monastic orders were suppressed, and 
the convents and the lands belonging to them were sold; but the 
convents of nuns were suffered to remain till the death of the then 
occupants, A law has this year (1855) been passed for the sale of the 
whole of the church-property, and its conversion to secular uses, 

Education is very Tittle diffused. The lower classes receive little or 
no instruction, except in the principal cities, where infant-schools 
have of late years been established. The children of the upper 
classes are mostly educated in France and other countries, The 
universities, formerly numerous and of great reputation, are now 
reduced to about 14, and those are attended by only a comparatively 


small number of students in theology, law, and ney There are 
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Bowever several academies and literary societies in Madriij, Cadiz, 
i other large cities. é 
ineieoee and ‘Gavernment.—The government of Spain during the 
middle ages was absolute, though, from the earlier development of 
alar rights, the power of the king was more restricted than in any 
~ country of Europe. Ferdinand the Catholic (Fernando V. of 
Castilla) aimed the first blow at Spanish liberty, by avoiding, as much 
as possible, the convocation of the Cortes, His successor, harles V.; 
tompleted the ruin A the wate by entirely reap etree Bn 
itions and defeati e citizens who rose in arms to suppo e 
co of national libesty. Spain continued to be ruled despotically 
by the kings of the houses of Austria and Bourbon until the French 
invasion in 1808, when the deputies of the several provinces assembled 
at Cadiz, and framed a new constitution, which was sworn to and 
promulgated in 1812. At the close of the war however, Ferdinand VII. 
refused to give it his sanction, and he re-established the old forms of 
vernment; but being compelled soon after (1820) by a military 
Eeenestion, to swear to the constitution of 1812, it again became the 
law of the land, until it was a second time put down with the assist- 
ance of a French army. , f 

On the death of Ferdinand (1833), his widow, Queen Christina, 
wishing to concilinte the liberal party, gave the nation a new charter, 
and reestablished the ancient Cortes, with certain restrictions and 
modifications which rendered it of little or no value for the support 
of popular rights. At length, in 1836, the revision of the constitution 
was intrusted by the government to the two chambers of peers and 
deputies, and the new constitution of the Spanish kingdom was sworn 
pay the queen-regent in June, 1837. Two chambers were instituted 
—that of the Diputados and that of the Senadores—the members of 
which are invested with equal powers, but all bills relating to taxation 
are to be presented in the first instance to the lower chamber. Both 
chambers are elected by the people, the crown having the privilege 
of choosing one out of every three senators presented by the electors 
of the provinces. The new constitution has in most points been 
assimilated to those of the other representative states of Europe. The 
constitutional government however was gradually more and more 
neglected and violated, till in 1854 military insurrections in Barcelona 
and Madrid caused a revolution, and Espartero restored the consti- 
tutional government. 

History.—Spain was named "Ifnpla, ‘Ioravia, and Sravia, by the 
Greeks, Iberia and Hispania by the Romans. Hardly eo heen was 
known of the country till the Carthaginians and afterwards the Romans 
subdued and colonised it, The Phcenicians had previously numerous 
settlements on the southern coast, and the narrow tract between the 
sea-shore and the Sierra Nevada was inhabited by a mixed race of 
Iberians and Phoenicians called Mitopowlxes. The Rhodians and 
Phocwans also seem to have had settlements on the eastern coast. The 
Carthaginian general Hamilcar, about the ipo B.C, 237, began to 
introduce colonies on the southern coast; and the Carthaginian power 
continued to be extended under Hasdrubal and Hannibal till the 
Carthaginians were conquered and expelled by the Romans in the 
year 8.c, 206.. The Peninsula was then erected into a Roman province, 
and a st ie commenced between the Romans and the native inha- 
bitants, which lasted till the subjugation of the northern mountaineers, 
the Gallaici, the Cantabri, “and the Astures, by Augustus, about 25 
years before the Christian era. 

The Peninsula was at first politically divided by the Romans into 
two provinces, Hispania Citerior (Hither Spain) and Hispania Ulterior 
(Farther Spain) ; Hispania Citerior comprising the eastern and north- 
eastern districts, and Hispania Ulterior the southern districts, and 
the western as far as they had been subjugated. Afterwards, when 
the whole Peninsula had been conquered, it was divided into the three 

rovinces of Tarr asis (the eastern and northern districts), Beetica 
the southern district, or Andalucia), and Lusitania (the western dis- 
trict, or Portugal, and certain portions of Spain). This political 
division subsisted till the reign of Constantine the Great. During this 
period Spain was considered one of the most valuable and flourishin: 
per of the Roman empire. According to Pliny, it cadtichied 

0 large cities, The organisation of the Spanish provinces is fully 
bool the Ccieaiog om ‘of the Sth hi 

it the of the century the Sueves, the Alans, and 
the Vandals crossed the Pyrenees, and settled in the Spanish Peninsula. 
They were succeeded by the Visigoths, who in a.p. 411 entered Cata- 
lonia, and in a short time compelled the Alans and Vandals to quit 
Spain for Africa. After a series of battles the Visigoths subdued the 
Sueves, and retained the command of the Peninsula till the year 711, 
when Tarik Ibn Zeyad, after defeating the Gothic armies on the banks 
of the Guadalete, took their capital city, Toledo. In a very few years 
the Moors obtained possession of the whole of the Peninsula, with 
the exception of the mountainous districts of the north, where they 
were successfully resisted. A series of battles gradually extended 
the Gothic conquests and power southward [Aracon], till, at length, 
in 1492, the Moorish capital (Grawapa] was taken by assault by the 
armies of Fernando and Isabel. On the death of Isabel in 1506 the 
crown of Castilla devolved on her daughter Joanna, wife of Philip, 
archduke of Austria; and on the death of the latter, on his son 
Carlos L, afterwards Charles V. and Emperor of Germany. Fernando 
died January 23, 1516, after appointing Cardinal Ximenes regent of 


Castilla till the arrival of his grandson Carlos, who was then only 16 
years of age. Ximenes governed the kingdom till 1518, when Carlos I. 
assumed the government of Spain. In the following year he was 
elected Emperor of Germany. With him commenced the of 
the house of Austria in Spain. After a reign of nearly 40 he 
resigned all his power and possessions to his son Felipe IL, and in 
1557 retired to a monastery near Placencia in Estremadura, where he 
died in 1558. During the reign of Felipe II. the Moors were com- 
pelled by religious persecution to quit the es and to settle in 
Africa, Felipe died in 1598, and was succeeded by his son Felipe IIL, 
who died in 1621, He was succeeded by his son Felipe IV., whose 
reign lasted till 1665, in which he died. He was succeeded by 
his son Carlos IL, who died in 1700. Felipe V., who succeeded, was 
the second son of Louis, dauphin of France, and the first king of 
Spain of the house of Bourbon. He died in 1746, and was succeeded 
by his son Fernando VL, who died in 1759, without issue. His suc- 
cessor, Carlos IIL, was a son of Philip V. and king of the Two Sicilies. 
His death took place in 1788, when he was succeeded by his son 
Carlos IV. In 1807 the French armies to enter Spain for the 
purpose of obtaining possession of the kingdom. On the 19th of 
March, 1808, Carlos IY. abdicated in favour of his son, Fernando VII. 
In the following May Carlos IV. and Fernando VII. signed a convention 
at Bayonne, by which they ceded the Spanish monarchy to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. But the inhabitants of Portugal and Spain refused to 
submit to the domination of the French, They rose almost uni: 
against the invaders, and having entered into alliances with Great 
Britain, the Peninsular war was commenced, and continued till 1814, 
when the French were finally driven over the Pyrenees, and pursued 
into France, 

After the capitulation of Paris in March, 1814, Fernando VII. 
regained his throne, and reigned till September 29, 1833, when he 
died, having left by his will his infant daughter Isabel heir to his 
throne. The queen-mother, Christina, was appointed queen 
(Reina Gobernadora). Immediately afterwards Don Carlos, the 
king’s brother, laid claim to the throne on the ground that by the 
Salic law females were declared ineligible. A civil war ensued, which 
lasted till September, 1840, when the partisans of Don Carlos were 
finally defeated. 

Early in 1854, in consequence of the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
measures of the Spanish government, ins 0) movements 
occurred in Barcelona and other places. On the 22nd of Fe 
the whole kingdom was declared in a state of siege. On the 15th of 
July the city and garrison of Barcelona issued a ‘ pronunciamento’ (a 
— declaration) against the government, was followed, 

uly 17, by an insurrection in Madrid. The streets were barricaded, 
and the people fought against the soldiers till July 19, when the 
ministry fled, the soldiers gave up the contest, and a National Junta 
was established. Espartero was reinstated in power; the constitu- 
tional government was re-established; and the queen-mother was 
banished from the kingdom, August 28, 1854. 

Language.—Of the languages or dialects spoken in the Peninsula 
before it became a Roman province little or nothing is known. Strabo 
(iii. p. 189, Casaub.) says that various dialects were in use in his time 
among the inhabitants of the Peninsula, The Phonicians and Greeks 
who settled in Spain must also have introduced their own langu: 
whilst the Celts, who occupied the northern and western districts, 
spoke their own tongue. During the long period of Roman domina- 
tion all these languages sound Go hin made room for the Latin, except 
in the northern part of the Peninsula, where the Basque ingest 
always and is stiJl spoken. The northern nations who invaded Spain 
in the 5th century made no effort to introduce their own tongues, but 
adopted that of the natives, and spoke Latin, which they corrupted 
by Lr od the nouns indeclinable, and extending the use of pre- 
positions. 


Arabic, in order to instruct the Christian population of that city in 
the duties of religion, which, as well as their native language, they 
had completely forgotten, 

Out of these heterogeneous elements the Castilian language, as the 
modern Spanish is properly called, was originally formed, though it 
7 be difficult to say at what time it began to assume its present 
shape, 

About the beginning of the 18th century three principal languages 
were spoken in the Peninsula. The Castilign (the Laut Castellana) 
prevailed boop Re the two Castiles and Leon; the Catalonian, a 
dialect resembling the Provengal, or Limosin, of the south of France, 
was spoken in Catalonia, Aragon, part of Valencia, and the Balearic 
Islands; and, lastly, the Cantabrian, or Basque, still maintained its 
ground, though greatly corrupted, along the northern side of the 
Pyrenees. About the same time the Portuguese, which originated 
in a mixture of the Galician dialect and the language spoken by the 
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French who served under Henry of Besancon, became more distinct 
from the Castilian. [PortuGat.] How far the Arabic has contributed 


any one opens the ‘ Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana,’ published 
the Royal Academy of Spain, he will find that most words begin- 
ning with al, or with the letters j, x, z, are of Arabic origin, The 
names of plants, flowers, drugs, minerals, furniture, dresses, weights 
and measures, &c., are, with a few exceptions, all Arabic, although 
ing names derived from the Latin, Al 


eS Ramin of the best age of Spanish literature 
had not formed their style on the Latin, and avoided, as much as 
pont. words of Arabic origin; to which may be added, that when 

Academicians compiled the above-mentioned dictionary, they left 
out many words authorised by use, which are found in the oldest 

ish works. It was about the inning of the 16th century, 
and during the reigns of Fernando and Isabel and Carlos V., that the 
Castilian became the general language of the Peninsula, though works 
in Valencian, Catalonian, and Basque continued to be published from 
eee ape ree bas Me spoben by a large 
number of the inhabitants of Spain. 

SPA’‘LATRO, or SPA’LATO, a town of Dalmatia, situated on a 
promontory in a bay of the Adriatic, formed by the islands of Brazza 
and Bua and the mainland. It is about midway between Zara and 
Ragusa, in 43° 30’ N. lat., 16° 26’ E. long. §; has a harbour, 
sufficiently extensive, but not very safe, The town is walled and 
fortified, but the principal defence on the land side consists of the fort 
of Clissa, which commands a defile in the mountains towards the 
Turkish borders, 3 a mig stands principally on the site of the 
extensive palace which the emperor Diocletian built for himself near 
the ancient town of Salona, Salona was destroyed by the Slavonians 
in the 7th century, but many remains of antiquity have been found 

digging among the vineyards which occupy its former area between 

and Clissa, The outer walls of the residence of Diocletian, 
w formed a square of nearly one mile, are in great measure still 
existing, as well as some of the gates, The cathedral of Spalato is 
formed out of a temple built by Diocletian in the middle of the area 
of his residence ; it contains some fine columns and is adorned with a 
handsome frieze. Other considerable remains of the Imperial build- 
are seen within the precincts of Spalatro. 

is one of the most commercial towns of Dalmatia; the 

9 OT is about 10,000. 

PALDING, Lincolnshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Spalding, is situated on the banks of the 
river Welland, in 52° 48’ N. lat., 0° 9’ W. long., distant 43 miles S.S.E. 
from Lincoln, 98 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 93 miles 
by the Great Northern railway. The population of the town in 1851 
was 7627. The living is a tual curacy, in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Lincoln. ding Poor-Law Union contains nine pari 
oe with an area of 70,181 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 21,290. 

As early as the Saxon times Spalding was a place of some conse- 
quence. A Benedictine monastery existed here. The district in 
which the town stands is fenny, but well drained. The town is clean, 
=o lighted with and contains many neat houses. The 

isa strong brick building. The sessions-house is a large and 
handsome structure. There are assembly-rooms, a theatre, and a 
house of correction. The high bridge over the river Welland was 
rebuilt in 1838. The church, a fine edifice, chiefly of perpendicular 
character, has an elegant tower, surmounted with a crocketed spire. 
The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Geikeen Lave 
places of worship. The Royal Free Grammar school, founded in 
1568, which has an income from endowment of 174/. a year, had 19 
scholars in 1854. There are also National schools, Endowed Blue- 
Coat schools, Willesby’s Endowed Charity school, a Union school, 
and a savings bank. There is a considerable trade in corn, meal, 
flour, coal, timber, wool, oil-cake, and wine. Brick-making, bone- 
erushing, coach-making, brewing, and malting are carried on. There 
are some extensive steam flour-mills. Markets are held on Tucaday 
and Satarday. Fairs are held seven times a year. The river Welland 
is navigable up to the town for vessels of 70 tons burden. Quarter 
and seasions, and a county court, are held in the town. 

SPANDAU. [Branpensune.] 

SPANISH TOWN. [Jamatca.] 

SPARTA, or, as it was sometimes called, Lacedamon, the capital of 
Laconia, and the chief city of Peloponnesus, was situated on the 

bank of the Eurotas, about 20 miles from the sea, in 37° 4’ 

+ lat., 22° 26’ E. long. It was built in a plain of some extent, and 
bounded EZ. by the Eurotas, and 8. by a smaller stream running 

it, now called Trypidtiko, and supposed to be the ancient 
Knakion. On the north-west the torrent Labyca separated the height 
on which the acropolis stood from the spurs of Mount Taygetus, On 


the left or.eastern bank of the Eurotas, is a range of hills at a little 
distance, on which stood the suburb Menelaium. These hills of the 


Lacedwmon’ to the plain of Sparta, and to the bs 4 


tus. 

e only considerable remnant of Hellenic workmanship is the 
theatre, from which Mistra and the surrounding neighbourhood have 
been supplied with stone for building. Colonel Leake thought that 
the exterior masonry and brickwork which still subsist are not older 
than the time of the Roman empire. Nevertheless, the theatro 
itself may have existed from an early period, though not originally 
used for dramatic purposes, but for gymnastic and choral exercises 
and public meetings. (Herod., vi. 67.) The centre of the building 
was excavated in a hill, but the ground does not afford much 
advantage compared with the situations of other Greek theatres. The 
largest diameter, says Sir W. Gell, was 418 feet in length; tho 
orchestra is 140 feet wide, and adjoining are two parallel walls about 
the length of a furlong. In front of it there is a sepulchral chamber 
carefully built of large quadrangular stones, “Not far from the 
theatre,” observes Colonel Leake, “I found two opposite doors, each 
formed of three stones, and buried almost to the soffit, On one side 
of these doors is some appeatance of seats, as if the building had 
been a place of public assembly.” In another place he found two 
other similar doors buried in the ground to nearly the same height. 
Another relic is an ancient bridge over the Trypidtiko, which is still 
in use, constructed of large single blocks of stone reaching from side 
to side. There is also part of an old causeway of similar construction 
at each end of the bridge. 

Every of the site of ancient Sparta is covered with fragments 
of wrought stones; and here and there are scattered pieces of Doric 
columns of white marble, and other relics of ancient buildings. The 
materials of the Roman walls, now nearly ruined, which once sur- 
rounded the principal heights of the city, are formed of similar 
fragmenta, 

Of Sparta, Thucydides (i. 10) observes, that if “it were evacuated, 
and only the temples and foundations of its buildings left, posterity 
would be very incredulous about the extent of its former power, of 
which no adequate idea would be afforded by the city itself, as it was 
not embellished with temples and splendid edifices, nor built in con- 
tiguity, but in separate quarters.” Such was the state of Sparta 
about 3.c. 400; but with the increase of riches in after times, public 
monuments also multiplied with more rapidity than in earlier ages. 
These monuments, it appears from Pausanias, were still remaining 
about a.p. 200, in a more perfect and uninjured state than those of 
an re Grecian city os egrenme SP OG 

¢ following summary of the topography is taken from Pausanias: 
—The Agora, or public square, which was in the north-west of the 
city, between the theatre and the acropolis, contained the council- 
house of the senate and the offices of the principal magistrates. The 
most remarkable building in this of the city was the Persian 
portico, originally built of the spoils taken in the Persian war. It 
was ornamented with statues, in white marble, of some of the Persian 
generals, including that of Mardonius; and also with one of Artemisia, 
the queen of Halicarnassus, an ally of Xerxes. The Agora also con- 
tained shrines of Julius Casar and the emperor Augustus, A part of 
it was known by the name of the chorus, or dancing-place, in which 
oung men danced at the games in honour of the Dorian god Apollo, 
In its immediate neighbourhood were various statues and temples. 
Southward from the Agora ran a street called Aphete, along the line 
of which was a number of public monuments, including a temple of 
Minerva Keleutheia, with a statue said to have been dedicated by 
Ulysses. At the end of the street, close to the city walls, was a 
wane of Dictynna, or Diana, and the royal tombs of the Kury- 
pontidm, 

The street in which the Skias was situated also led out of the 
Agora, a little eastward of the preceding street, and ran nearly parallel 
to the river, but at the distance of nearly half a mile. It extended 
to the walls, and crossed the Knakion by a bridge, of which there 
are still some remains. The Skias was an ancient place of assembly, 
of a circular form, and with a roof shaped like an umbrella. (Pausan., 
12,8.) Along this street also were various temples, statues, and 
altars, crected in honour of the tutelary divinities of Sparta and its 
heroes. In connection with these, Pausanias also mentions a uad- 
rangular structure, surrounded with porticoes in which second hand 
goods were sold. ‘T'o the west of the Agora was a cenotaph of Brasidas, 
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1 er ede ama etc leone pre 7 00 the latter | it till he was 60 years of age (Plut., ‘Lycur.,’ 26), and the additional 


was a pillar inscribed with the names of those who fell at Thermo- 
pyle, with the names of their fathers, : q 

There was a place called Theomelida at Sparta, in which were the 
tombs of the royal house of the Agidw. In the same quarter was 
the temple of Diana Issdra, or Pitanatis, and those of other divinities. 
Not far off, and on the banks of the Eurotas, was the Dromus, or 
r e, Which contained two gymnasia, The Dromus was also 
embellished with various statues and temples. A little outside of 
the Dromus, Pausanias was shown the site of the house of Meneliius, 
one of the Grecian leadera at Troy. At the south-east of the Dromus 
was the Platanistes, which was nearly surrounded by running water, 
and so called from the plane-trees growing there. Two bridges formed 
the approaches to it, on one of which was a statue of Lycurgus, and 
of Hercules on the other. Like other parts of the city it contained 
several architectural remains in the time of Pausanias, : 

In another part of the city was the decorated public-hall, with 
various chapels dedicated to heroes, about it. Not far from the 
theatre, he adds, was a temple of Neptune Genethlius ; and, after 
advancing a little, there was a small height, on which was an ancient 
temple, with a wooden statue of Venus in armour, and having an 
upper story sacred to Venus Morpho. : se 

tly, there were temples of Diana Orthia and Latona in the place 
called Limneum, not far from which the Acropolis was probably 
situated. The Lacedsmonians had not a citadel of conspicuous 
elevation, like the Cadmeia at Thebes and the Larissa at Argos; but 
as there were several bills within the city, the highest of these was 
ealled the Acropolis. It contained, amongst a great. number of other 
buildings, the temple of Minerva Chalcioecus (that is, of the bronze 
house), begun by Tyndareus, and afterwards made of bronze, on which 
the actions of Piusoues and of Castor and Pollux were worked in 
relief, together with other representations, of which the largest and 
most admirable were the Birth of Minerva and the figures of Neptune 
and Amphitrite. Of the other monuments in the same locality we 
shall only mention a bronze statue of Jupiter, which Pausanias says 
was the oldest extant of that material; it was formed of several 
separate pieces hammered together with nails. ‘ 

Sparta was divided into five local tribes—the Pitanate, in the 
centre; the Limnatew or Marshmen, north-west; the Messoatw, south- 
east ; the Aigidw, west; and Cynosurenses, south. The general form 
of the city was semicircular, and its circumference was about six 
Roman miles. It was not regularly fortified till the time of the 
Roman interference in Greece: it was completely surrounded with 
walls by order of Appius, the Roman legate. (Pausan., vii. 9, 3.) 
Two hundred and fifty years afterwards, when Pausanias visited 
8 both walls and gates were in existence: no traces of them are 

ible now. 

Constitution and Government.—This was of a very mixed nature, 
consisting of three or even four distinct elements, namely, royalty, a 
— of elders or senate, a general assembly, and, in later times, the 

phoralty. » 

The kingly authority existed at Sparta from the time of the con- 
quest of the Peloponnesus by the Spartans, and was always shared by 
two persons at the same time. The two kings were the successive 
representatives of the two royal families descended from Eurysthenes 
and Procles, the twin sons of Aristodemus, under whom the conquest 
of Laconia was achieved. (Herod. vi. 52.) The constitutional powers 
of the kings were very limited. They presided over the council of 
elders (Herod. vi. 57; Thucyd. i. 20), and the vote of each counted 
for no more than that of a private senator. They had the right of 
addressing the public assembly; they sat as judges in a separate 
court of their own, where they decided upon private matters of 
importance. They were the commanders of the Spartan forces, and 
had the power of choosing from among the citizens persons to act as 
Proxeni, or protectors of foreigners visiting Sparta. When they had 
once crossed the borders of Laconia at the head of their forces, their 
authority became unlimited; on their return home, however, they 
were accountable for their conduct as generals. In fact in some 
instances the kings were dethroned or punished for misconduct and 
mismanagement as generals, They were not allowed to conclude 
treaties, or to determine the fate of cities, without communicating 
with the authorities at home. In the most ancient times the two 
kings had a joint command, but this led to inconvenience, and a law 
was passed, that in future one only of the two kings should have the 
command of the army on foreign service. The § kings united 
the characters of priest and king (Herod. vi. 50), and officiated as 
high priest of the nation at all the public sacrifices offered for the 
state, On the accession of a king, alt debts due from private indi- 
vidnals, to the state or the king, were remitted: and on the death of 
one of “a — funeral — were celebrated by the whole 
comm ty ere was a general mourning and suspension of all 
public ees for ten days. (Herod. vi. BB)” ae 

The sevate (Gerusia) or council of elders was the aristocratical 
element of the constitution, and not peculiar to Sparta alone, but also 
found in other Dorian states. It included the two kings, who sat as 
presidents, and consisted of 30 members, 10 from of the three 
tribés, and one from each of the divisions called obe. It was confined 


qualifications were also of an aristocratic nature. (Arist., ‘ Pol. ii, 
6, 15.) The election was determined by vote, and the office was 
holden for life, and ble. The duties of the councillors were 
deliberative, judicial, executive. In the first capacity Hy 42 
pared measures and ‘sae y preliminary laws, which were laid before 
the popular assembly. Asa criminal court they could punish with 
death or d ation, and that too without being restrained by a code 
of written laws. (Arist., ‘Pol. ii. 6.) ‘They also appear to have 
exercised a judicial superintendence and censorship over the lives and 
manners of the citizens (Aul. Gell. xviii. 8), and probably were 
allowed a kind of patriarchal authority to enforce the observance of 
ancient and discipline. (Thirl., ‘Hist. of Greece,’ i. p. 318.) 

The Ekklesia, or general assembly of the Spartan citizens, was not 
competent to originate any measure, but only to adopt or reject without 
alteration the laws and measures submitted to it by the proper authori- 
ties, a limitation which almost fixed the character of the §; con- 
stitution, and justifies an observation of Demosthenes (‘ Lept.,’ p. 489), 
that the Spartan senate was in many respects supreme. All citizens 
above the age of 30, not labouring under any disabilities, were 
admissible to the Ekklesia, or Apella, as it was called in the old Dorian 
dialect; but except magistrates, and especially the ephors and kings, 
no one ad the people without being called upon, The same 
public officers also put the question to the vote; and as the magis- 
trates only were the speakers and leaders of the assembly, the reso- 
lutions of the whole people are (particularly in foreign matters) spoken 
of as the decrees of those authorities alone. The voting was by 
acclamation. The regular meetings were holden every full moon, and 
in cases of emergency extraordinary assemblies were called, 

The popular assembly alone had the power to “ proclaim a war, 
conclude @ peace, enter into an armistice for any length of and 
all negotiations with foreign powers, though conducted by the ki 
and ephors, could be ratified by the same authority only.”  (Miiller, 
‘Dorians,’) The highest officers of the state, such as i ies and 
priesthoods, were filled up “by the votes of the people; cases of 
disputed succession to the throne were decided by them; in 
the constitution were proposed before them, and all new laws, after a 
previous resolution of the senate, were ratified by them.” Accord- 
ing to the theory of the constitution, the Ekklesia the 
supreme political and legislative authority at Sparta, but subject to so 
many checks and limitations, that the government of the state is 
often spoken of as an aristocracy. One of these limitations was the 
Ephoralty, a power apparently foreign to the constitution as esta- 
blished by Lycurgus, and which appears in the first instance to have 
owed its aggrandisement to the connection established between itself 
and the assembly. In after times it encroached upon and overpowered 
the royal authority, and became the supporter of oligarchical prin- 
ciples and privileges, 

The free citizens of the community were divided into two classes : 
one composed of the Spartans, or descendants of the Dorian con- 
querors of Laconia, and other individuals from time to time, but 
sparingly, associated with them; the other, of a subject population, 
living not in the city, but in the country, and called Perici, or 
‘dwellers round,’ who, though personally free, were denied all political 
privileges, the government and administration of the state being 
confined to the Spartans exclusively. 

In theory and name, the constitution as settled by L was 
a democracy, with two hereditary magistrates at its head; but in 
practice (at least before the encroachments of the ephoralty) it worked 
as if the supreme authority had been placed in the hands of a 
minority, and therefore was in reality a limited aristocracy, inde- 
pendent and irrespective of the relation between the subject and the 
ruling From his very birth every Spartan boy was treated 
as the child of the state, and as such was liable to be exposed to die 
at the discretion of his father’s kin, if he was a deformed or si 
infant. In his earliest years he was not left entirely to the manage- 
ment of his parents, though under their care, and at the age of seven 
he entered upon a course of public discipline, increasing in sey: 
as he approached manhood; and as this education had only one 


in view, that of training citizens to serve and defend their country, 


the discipline was in every respect subservient to this object. No 
accomplishments or arts, except of a military character, were taught, 
while every effort was made to ensure military skill, activity, fortitude, 
and bravery. The Spartan was to be taught both to dare and to bear 
with fortitude; and for this purpose he was inured from his youth 
to a coarse and scanty fare, to insufficient clothing, to self-denial, and 
the severest trials of pain and hardship. (‘ Cicero, ‘Tus, Quest.’ y. 27.). 


By another custom, the Spartan youths were compelled, sometimes ° 


from hunger, sometimes at the command of their captains, to get 
provisions or anything else by foraging in the fields or: ewe: | 
houses ; if successful, they retained their spoil, and were honou 
with praise; if detected, they were punished, not for the attempt, 
but for their want of ingenuity. They were taught music, to sing, 
and to play on the flute and the harp, but only with the view of 
forming their moral tastes; and therefore the airs and the songs that 
ae: learnt were of a sacred or martial character. Hence the poetry 
of Homer was in very early times introduced into Sparta; 
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Tyrteus, the martial poet, was held in especial honour, as animating 
and encouraging their youth. Gymnastic dancing also formed a part 
of Spartan education; and the Pyrrhic dance was taught to boys as 
a warlike exercise, imitative of the movements and actions of a com- 
batant in battle. But the lessons most strongly impressed upon 
the young Spartan, and the duties most carefully inculcated, were 
those of modesty, obedience, and respect to rank and age. Together 
with all this, the young Spartan was impressed, both by precept and 
example, with a sense of shame; and taught to consider dishonour and 
disgrace as more terrible than death, when met either for the honour 
or at the command of his country. At the expiration of eighteen 
years, the Spartan youths passed from boyhood; and from this 
period to thirty they were considered to be in a state of transition to 
manhood. At twenty they served in the ranks. (‘ Dorians,’ iv. 5, 3.) 
Even after maturity the Spartans were still expected to employ them- 
selves in gymnastic exercises and amusements. (Xen., ‘De Rep. 
Lacon.,’ v. 7.) Nor were they exempt from military service till sixty. 
The last years of their life were spent in the service of the community, 
in the council of the Gerusia, or in superintending the education of the 
young; and nowhere, it has been remarked by Cicero, had old age a 
more agreeable or more honourable position than at Sparta. Another 
rtant feature of the S; n institutions was the Syssitia, or 
ic meals, in which all the citizens of a suitable age joined. The 


The chief strength of the Spartan forces was in the heavy-armed 
infantry, which was superior to that of any other state in Greece, 
Cavalry service was not thought highly of amongst them, the country 
being not fitted for the production of horses. The horsemen of 
in the Peloponnesian war, were at first only 400, and after- 
wards rose to 600 men. (Miiller, iii. 12,6.) The naval service was 
ly confined to the Pericei. 

The Spartan institutions, though almost entirely of a military 
tendency, incidentally served other important ends, such as the 

ion and health of the body, and the production of physical 
beauty. . About 8.c, 540 the Spartans were the most healthy of the 
Greeks (Xen., ‘Rep. Lacon.,’ vy. 9), and the handsomest men and 
women were found amongst them. But Sparta did not produce 
among her citizens the painter, the sculptor, the poet, or the historian. 
were all warriors; and therefore the cultivation of the arta and 
sciences, and even of agriculture, was left almost entirely to the 
Perimci and the Helots. Lyrical and choral poetry indeed, for which 
communities were famous, were cultivated and encouraged, 
iefly for religious purposes, The arts of rhetoric and eloquence 
studiously discouraged among them, as being instruments 
and misrepresentation, and inconsistent with the concise and 
method of expression on which the Spartans prided them- 
which they enforced on their youth by a regular training. 
commerce also were alien to their character; and these 
entirely to their provincial subjects, Any extensive trade 
dered almost impossible by the want of a gold and silver 
coinage, iron being till the latest time their only legal currency. The 
very possession of or silver money was prohibited by their laws. 
And yet owing probably to the tendency of human nature to long for 
what is forbidden, “avarice appears to have been the vice to which 
the Spartan was most prone: money, for which he scarcely had any 
use, was a bait which even the purest patriotism could not resist.” 
(Thirl., ‘ Hist. of Greece;’ ‘Dorians,’ iii.) 
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a y progeny. The Spartan virgins, even in the company of 
men, genni wore but a single robe, without an upper garment ; 
in w respect were distinguished from married women. But 
the most remar! feature in the social position of the Spartan 
women was the indulgence and vgs ay universally shown to them, 
presenting a strong contrast with the treatment of the female sex 


parta, that the Spartans 
often censured by other nations for submitting to their yoke. 


The Spartans, and the Dorians generally, also differed from the 
rest of the Greeks in the freedom of intercourse which they allowed 
in public between the youth of both sexes, who were especially 
brought into contact at religious festivals and choruses. Hence at 
Sparta it waa very possible for marriage to be the result of affection 
and love, which was seldom the case in the Ionian states of Greece, 
But still in this, as in everything else, private feelings and wishes 
Were made subordinate to the interests of the community ; and mar- 
riage was not considered merely as a private relation, but as a public 
institution, the chief end of which was to supply the state with a 
pecs Poca healthy progeny. Intermarriage with foreign women was 

to all the Spartans, and to the Heracleids, or royal family, 
by a particular rhetra, or constitutional ordinance, 


History.—The occupation of Laconia by the Spartans dates, accord- 
ing to the received chronology, from the year 8.0. 1104, the 80th year 
after the Trojan war: but some writers place that event in B.c. 1048. 
About one of those periods the Dorians migrated from Doris, a district 
lying between the chains of Mount (ta on the north and Parnassus 
on the south, and, under the command of three leaders, Aristodemus, 
Temenus, and Cresphontes, reputed descendants of Hercules, invaded 
the Peloponnesus ; they were accompanied and guided in their expe- 
dition by Oxylus, an A®tolian chief, and soon. succeeded, according to 
the poetical legend, in making themselves masters of the country. In 
the division which took place, Laconia was assigned to Aristodemus, 
Argos to Temenus, Messenia to Cresphontes, while Elis was given to 
Oxylus as a reward for his assistance. Till the conquest of Laconia 
was thoroughly effected, the Spartans were probably too much occupied 
at home to engage in foreign wars. Their earliest expeditions were 
into Arcadia and Argos, Against Tegea, the capital of the former 
country, they continued to wage war, and always unsuccessfully, for 
many generations. The first of the Messenian wars commenced about 
B.0. 743, and terminated in the defeat and subjection of Messenia, 
The struggle was renewed in B.c, 685, but ended in a like result 
B.C. 668, 

From 8.c. 668, the close of the second Messenian war, Sparta con- 
tinued in a course of uninterrupted success, till she became supreme 
in the Peloponnesus, and pre-eminent in all Greece, The old contest 
with Tegea was at last decided in her favour, about the year B.c. 545. 
(Herod., i. 68.) Nearly at the same time the contest with Argos, for 
the ion of the tract of land called Thyrex, of which the 
Spartans had made themselves masters in the third generation after 
the conquest, was decided by a battle of 300 champions on each side, 
in which Argos lost the day, and Thyree was won by the Spartans. 
(Herod., i. 82.) About B.c, 525, the Spartans were again in hostilities 
with Argos, and victorious over them in a decisive battle. At the 
instigation of the Delphian oracle they invaded Attica, under their 
king Cleomenes, for the purpose of expelling the usurper Hippias, an 
object which they effected in 3.c. 510, Five years afterwards they 
again appeared in Attica as the supporters of the aristocratic party 
headed by Isagoras: they were led by Cleomenes; but the Spartan 
king, who had occupied the citadel, was obliged to capitulate, and 
submit to the terms dictated by the popular party at Athens, The 
expulsion of the Pisistratide from Athens, and the aid furnished by 
the Athenians to some of the revolted subjects of Persia, gave occa- 
sion to the Persian war. The battle of Marathon followed (B.c. 490), 
the honour of, sharing in which the Spartans lost, from a superstitious 
regard to an ancient custom which forbade them to set out on an 
expedition before the moon was at the full, (Herod, vi. 106.) But 
ten years afterwards, when Xerxes invaded Greece, they fought 
against him, first at Thermopyla, then at Salamis, and lastly at Platwa. 
At Thermopyle, Leonidas, the Spartan king, with a handful of troops, 
long defied the hosts of the enemy; and at last, after dismissing hi 
allies, fell, with his 300 Spartan citizens, in obedience, as their epitaph 
recorded of them, to the laws of theiy country. At Salamis, the 
chief command on the Greek side was entrusted to the Spartan Eury- 
biades, though the Lacedwmonians furnished only 16 ships, and the 
Athenians 180; and had not Themistocles interposed, Greece would 
have been ruined by his irresolute and narrow-minded policy. At 
the battle of Platea, ».c. 479, the Spartans were present with a force 
of 5000 citizens, 5000 provincials, and 35,000 Helots; the chief com- 
mand was in the hands of Pausanias, their general, and the valour 
and firmness of his troops mainly contributed to the success of the 
Grecian arms. 

In the year B.c. 477 commenced what is called the Athenian ascen- 
dency. The war was still caried on against Persia, in the Hellespont, 
and off the coast of Asia Minor, by the confederates, under the com- 
mand of the Spartan Pausanias; the Athenian admirals being Aristides 
and Cimon. Pausanias by his haughtiness and arrogance disgusted 
the allies, who, with the exception of A%gina and the Peloponnesian 
states, called upon the Athenians to accept the supremacy in the 
alliance. (Thucyd., i. 95.) In the mean time Pausanias was recalled, 
and another commander was sent out in his stead; but it was too 
late; the confederates refused to submit to his command, whereupon 
he and his colleagues retired altogether from the conduct of the war, 
and left it to the Athenians, 

The Spartans were on the eve of invading Attica as allies of the 
Thasians, when a domestic disaster occurred to prevent them. This 
was caused by a shock of an earthquake (8,0, 464), so violent that the 
whole of Laconia was shaken by it, and, according to one account, 
only five houses were left standing in Sparta. The Helots, the 
descendants of the conquered Messenians, took advantage of this 
occurrence to rise against their oppressors, and, in conjunction with 
some of the Perici, occupied their former stronghold of Ithome. 
The Spartans, not being very skilful as besiegers, solicited the assist- 
ance of the Athenians, who sent Cimon with a force to help them. 
Their assistance however not proving so efficacious as was expected, 
the Spartans doubted their good faith, and dismissed them. The 
Athenians resented the affront by allying themselves with the Argives, 
the old enemies of the Spartans, and shortly afterwards met them at 
Tanagra in Bootia, as they were returning from an expedition into 
Doris, their mother country. A pitched battle was the consequence 
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in which the Athenians were defeated with t loss (B.c, 457), In 
Kc. 455 the third Measenian war was concluded by the surrender of 
Ithome. The jealousy and distrust between the two states led to the 
Peloponnesian war, which lasted from 8.c. 431 for 27 years, Tho issue 
of this war is related in the article Armens (vol. i. col. 687). It ended 
im the overthrow of Athens and the restoration of Sparta to the undis- 
puted supremacy over the rest of Greece, after Athens had divided it 
with her for 73 years. One of Sparta’s most valuable allies in the 
latter part of the war was the Persian Cyrus, and to show their grati- 
tade to him, the Spartans furnished him with auxiliaries in his 
attempt to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, the king of Persia, 
failed; and the Tonian cities which had favoured him refused to 
submit to the satrap Tissaphernes, the successor of Cyrus in his pro- 
vinee, Being too weak to resist him, they applied to Sparta, who sent 
a considerable force to aid them in asserting their independence. A 
reinforcement was afterwards (8.0. 396) sent out under the king 
Agesilaus, with a view of anticipating a threatened invasion of Greece 
by the Persians. His successes against the Persians were so great as 
to encourage him to form the design of overthrowing the Persian 
empire. But he was unexpectedly stopped in his preparations for 
this desiga. The satrap Tithraustes, unable to cope with him in the 
field, sent agents with a sum of money into Greece, raised a confede- 
racy against Sparta, which included amongst its members Thebes, 
RO Corinth, and Athens. War first broke out between Thebes 
Sparta; and the Lacedwmonians, having invaded Bootia, were 
defeated at Haliartus, 5.0. 395, with the loss of their general Lysander, 
who was slain under the walls. Agesilaus was summoned home. But 
before he arrived another engagement was fought, “the great battle,” 
that of Corinth (s.c. 394), in which the Lacedwmonians gained the 
vietory with a very trifling loss. This victory however was counter- 
balanced by « nayal defeat by the Athenians off Cnidus. An army of 
the confederates was again assembled on the plain of Coroneia, where 
met them on his march homewards, and completely defeated 
them. The Spartans however were dispirited by the defeat of a 
brigade of their heavy-armed infantry (the mora) by the light-armed 
targeteers of Iphicrates, an Athenian general; and harassed by the 
descents on the Laconian coasts by Conon and Pharnabazus, they con- 
sented to negotiate a peace in the eighth year of the war, under the 
mediation of the Persian king. The convention was known by the 
— of the peace of Antalcidas (8.0, 387) and was highly favourable 
to Sparta. 

The first use Sparta made of the advantages she had gained was to 
make an attack upon the people of Mantineia, a truce of thirty years 
with that city having just expired. The city was taken, and the 
inhabitants distributed into four country towns, so as to be under the 
influence of the aristocratic party, which was powerful and supported 
by Sparta (p.0, 385), 

In 8.0, 382 Sparta sent forces to aid the cities of Acanthus and Apol- 
lonia in Chalcidice against Olynthus, the ally of Thebes and Athens. 
One division of the forces, commanded by Phobidas, marched by 
Thebes, of which aided by the oligarchic party in the city, they seized 
the Cadmeia, or citadel, and thus made Thebes entirely dependent on 
Sparta. The war against Olynthus lasted four years, and ended in the 

re of the city, B.c. 379. 

e Spartans were now at their highest point of power. Olyn- 
thus was overthrown, Bootia was dependent, Corinth friendly, Argos 
reduced, and Athens without allies, But a change soon came upon 
them. The Cadmeia was soon recovered by a band of exiles of 
the democratical party, and the Lacedemonians were entirely ex- 
pelled from the city; and shortly afterwards, Athens allied herself 
with Thebes against Sparta (B.c. 879). Hostilities were carried 
on for six or seven years, during which Sparta greatly distressed 
Thebes by ravaging and plundering its territory, and the Athenians 
were victorious at sea under Chabrias, off Naxos (3.0. 376). Athens 
soon after however concluded a separate treaty with Sparta (B.0, 374), 
which, though soon broken on account of the restoration of the 
Zakynthian exiles to their country by the Athenian admiral, was 
re-established, 1.0. $71, and Thebes and Sparta now met single-handed. 
A Spartan army, then in Phocis, under Cleombrotus, was ordered to 
invade Bootia, The Spartans met the Theban forces, commanded by 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, on the plain of Leuctra, and were utterly 
defeated in a regular pee battle, by inferior numbers, a circum- 
stance unparalleled in the previous history of Sparta (s.c, 371). The 
battle was most decisive, and from it we may date the decline of the 
Spartan power. The people of Mantineia again assembled in one 
fortified city, which they called Megalopolis, and established a 

atic government. The Thebans invaded Laconia under 
Epaminondas, and advanced into the immediate neighbourhood of 
the unwalled capital, burning and illaging. For the first timo, 
the women of Sparta saw fires kind] by an enemy; and but for the 
be oad and on of Agesilaus, the city would have been taken. 
whole plain of the Eurotas, ns far as the sea-coast, was devastated, 

The Theban general collected together the expatriated Measenians, 
and restored them to their fatherland, thus establishi a permanent 
enemy close to Sparta (n.c. 367). In his last expedition into the 
Peloponnesus, Epaminondas nearly surprised and took Sparta in tho 
absence of Agesilaus, He then resolved on a general engagement, and 
met the Spartans and their allies, amongst whom were the Athenians, 


at een His army was victorious, but he himself was slain. 
(nc. 3 j 

From this time Sparta ceased to be one of the leading states of 
Greece. Another power soon assumed the control in Grecian ) 
and when the Spartans attempted to enforce their claim to Messenia, 
Philip of Macedon opposed their pretensions, and supported the inde- 

ndence of that country, After the battle of Chwroneia (B.c. 338), 

e invaded Laconia, and, according to Polybius (ix. 28), obliged her 
to surrender several small districts to the ives, i and 
Messenians, In the reign of Alexander, and while he was engaged in 
his eastern conquests, the Spartans made an attempt to overthrow the 
Macedonian empire, but they were defeated by Antipater, Alexander's 
lieutenant, and Agis, their king and commander, was slain, 8.0. 331, 
In the contests which divided Greece after the death of Alexander, 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, was at war with the Spartans, and 
victorious over them in two engagements, Their next assailant was 
Pyrrhus (8.c, 268), against whom they made a defence, assisted 
and animated by the women, whose spirit saved the city from 
At that time it was walled. After that event we hear little of Sparta 
till the reigns of Agis IIL and Cleomenes (B.c. 240). The institutions 
of Lycurgus, though existing in name, were then no mtn of any 
force at Sparta. The regulation by wi every head of a family was 
ensured the possession of a plot of land had been repealed. 
number of Spartan citizens was considerably reduced, and a great 
accumulation of property was vested in the hands of a few people, 
many of whom were females, Agis and his friends wished to return 
to the original constitution, and the mode of life of former times. He 
perished in the attempt to carry out his views (B.c. 240), being mur- 
dered in prison at the instigation of the ephors, who had now mono- 
polised almost all authority in the state. In B.c. 236, Cleomenes IIT. 
ascended the throne, and by stratagem and force succeeded in the 
attempt in which Agis had failed; a general division and re-distribu- 
tion of property took place ; some of the Periceci were adopted amongst 
the Spartan citizens; the old mode of education and the public meals 
were resumed ; the ephors put to death, and their office abolished. 
Cleomenes also defeated the troops of the Achwan league in several 
engagements, and had conquered a great part of the Pel: 
when Aratus, the general of the Achwans, summoned An us Doson 
from Macedonia to oppose his progress. The lonians and 
Spartans met at Sellasia, on the borders of Laconia, and after a hard- 
fought and decisive battle Antigonus was victorious, He then 
pect | to Sparta, and restored the former state of things. Cleomenes 

ed to Egypt. 

Pausanias (iii, 6,5) observes of him, that he was the last of the 
Agide, and shortly afterwards the sovereignty was sold by the ephors 
to Lycurgus, who was not even a Heracleid. He was succeeded by 
Machanidas, who is called a tyrant, and was conquered and slain by 
Philopcomen, the general of the Achwans, (Livy, xxviii. 5.) Nabis, 
the last of these usurpers, resisted the Achzwans and Romans, who had 
now appeared in Greece. Nabis was assassinated, B.c. 192, and the 
Spartans were compelled soon after to join the Achwan league. After 
the capture of Corinth (B.c. 146) all Greece was reduced to a Roman 
province, but the inhabitants of Laconia enjoyed more freedom than 
the other states, being treated not so much like subjects as allies. 
The colonies of Sparta were but few; the principal were the island of 
Calliste or Thera, Cnidos, and Tarentum. 

SPEEN. ERKSHIRE. 

SPENCER GULF. (Sours Avsrratta.] 

SPERLUNGA. ([Lavoro, Tmrra DI.) 

SPETISBURY. [Donrsersutre.] 

SPEY, RIVER. [Etorsaire.] 

SPEYER, or SPIRES, an ancient city in the kingdom of Bavaria, is 
situated in 49° 20’ N. lat., 9° 35’ E. long., at the mouth of the Speyer- 
bach, on the left bank of the Rhine, in a pleasant and fertile country, 
43 miles by railway S. from Mayence, and has about 9000 inhabit- 
ants. It is surrounded with walls and ditches, and has five gates. Of 
the churches 15 are Roman Catholic and 2 Lutheran, The most 
remarkable is the venerable cathedral, which was founded by the 
emperor Conrad in 1030, and completed by Henry IV. in 1061. It 
was very richly adorned, and contained the mortal remains of eight 
emperors, three empresses, and two imperial princesses; but their 
marble sepulchres, their statues, and silver coffins were desecrated and 
plundered by the French in 1689, and their bones scattered by order 
of Louvois. Some of the sepulchres have been restored. The diet 
of the German empire was frequently held at Speyer. In the diet of 
1529, a protest made by the Reformers against certain proceedings of 
the emperors procured them the name of Protestants. The city has 
& gymnasium, a lyceum, an old town-hall, an hospital, an orphan- 
house, a botanic-garden, and a collection of antiquities. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are—snuff, sugar of lead, and wax; there are like- 
wise some vinegar-works, cattle- and corn-markets, and a good transit 
trade in wine, corn, timber, &c., on the Rhine. 

SPEZZIA, pia 

SPHACTERIA, [Navarrno.] 

SPIELBURG, . ORAVIA.] 

SPILSBY, Lincolnshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Spilsby, is situated in 53° 10’ N. lat., 0° 5’ E. 
long., distant 30 miles E, by RA from Lincoln, and 129 miles N. by E. 
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from London. The population of the parish of Spilsby in 1851 was 
1461. The li we vicarage, in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Lincoln. —— rLaw Union contains 66 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 140,269 acres, and a population in 1851 of 28,937. 

The town of Spilsby is neat, clean, and healthy. The town-hall is 
a plain brick-building on arches. The market-cross is a plain octan- 
gular shaft, rising from a quadrangular base, and ating in a 
vane. There is a court-house and house of correction. The parish 
church is a edifice, of architecture. The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Ind 


SPINALONGA. 
SPIRE. [Srerer. 
SPITZBERGEN, a group of islands situated nearer to the arctic 
than any other country on the globe. It lies between 76° 30’ and 
° 30’ N. lat., 9° and 22° E. long., een the Greenland Sea on the 
west, and Spitzbergen Sea, which separates it from Nova Zembla, on 

east. 

The group consists of four large and numerous small islands. The 
island, Spitzbergen proper, extends from 76° 30’ to 80° N. lat. ; 
connected with it on the eastern side, is called New Fries- 
South of New Friesland is Edges Island, 
from New Friesland by a strait called Tymens 
's Inlet. This strait is somewhat more than 50 
and less than 10 miles wide. Along the southern coast of 
re age nome cover the hg a Np 7 sg 
e shores, an P e name of the 
the east of New Frieslaa lies North-East 
Land, which extends from 79° 10’ to 80° 10’ N. lat,, and is divided 
island by the Henl , or Waygatz Strait, which is 
th from 4 to 11 miles, A 
over the sea 
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which surrounds North-East 
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is Weide Bay, which runs south-west.} 
is mountainous, The mountains 
within three miles of the sea, but in several places they 
Between the shore and the mountains is a 
Tt is commonly somewhat above the level of high- 
is below it, and only prevented from 
Seabees a natural bank of shingle of the height of 
or mountains, which fill the interior of the island, 
to between 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea. Many branches of 
run westward, and come close to the shore. Where these moun- 
ridges are at no distance a from one another, the inter- 
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Horn, or Hedge-H. ount, which has several summits, the 
of which is 4395 Horn Sound has tolerable anchor- 
little to the northward of Horn Sound is a glacier of immense 
occu 11 miles of the sea-coast, and 400 fect thick, Bell 
wide bay, occurs between 77° 35’ and 77° 40’ N. lat., 
are several anchoring-places, North of 75° is Ice Sound, 
anchorage is found at Green Harbour. That portion of 
Semctss cavenintes, partiy, Gbpend ta elutes, hoving’ couleel, pyvs- 
moun Co) aving conical, pyra- 
midical, or ridged summits, sometimes round backed, frequently 
terminating in points, and occasionally in acute peaks not unlike 


To the north of 78° 50’ N. lat. are English Bay, King’s Bay, and 
Cross Bay, in which there is good chorage. treat the eed of Ris ‘8 
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there are three piles of rocks of a regular form, called the Three 
Coen wey not en the tap of a mountain, and each commences 
with a square table or horizontal stratum of rock, on the top of which 
is another of similar form and height, but of smaller area; this is 
continued by a third and fourth, and so on, each succeeding stratum 
beipg less than that immediately below it, until it forms a pyramid of 
nee Ne Series on i 18 ware Wome US North of Cross 
Bay the mountains are more disposed in chains than farther south, 
chain of hills, six or nine miles from the coast, runs 


arallel to the shore, and from this chain several lateral ridges project 
nto the sea. Between those lateral ridges are the Seven Icebergs, 
each of which is, on an average, about a mile in length, and about 
200 feet high near the sea. The higher mountains terminate near 
79° 35’ N. lat., and the lower coast, which extends hence to the north, 
is indented by many small inlets, surrounded by numerous small 
islands of considerable height. In this part there are several very 
good harbours and anchorages, both in the inlets and between the 
islands, as Magdalena Bay, the excellent harbours of Smeerenberg, 
Fair Haven, Vogel Sang, the Norways, Love Bay, Hecla Cove, in the 
Bay of Treurenburg, on Waygatz Strait, and others, 

The centre of Charles Island, which lies opposite the western coast 
of Spitzbergen, is occupied by a mountain chain about 30 miles in 
length, rising on the west side from the sea, and on the east from a 
narrow strip of level ground only a few feet above the sea-level. The 
central part of this chain is perhaps the highest land near the sea, 
It rises from the water’s edge by a continual ascent, at an angle at 
first of about 30 degrees, and increasing to 45 degrees and more, until 
it terminates in five distinct summits, of which the highest is 4500 feet 
and the lowest 4000 feet above the sea-level, 

Along the north shores of Sogn my and North-East Land the 
country is neither so elevated nor are the hills so sharp-pointed as on 
the west coast, Some of the smaller islands, which occur along these 
shores, and considerable tracts of the mainland, are comparatively 
level. They also contain much more earth and clay, and the vegeta- 
tion is rather more vigorous. Along the east coast of North-East 
Land there is a continuous line of glaciers extending to the shore, 
The Seven Islands, Walden Island, and Ross Island (the northernmost 
land known) lie to the north of it. 

Extending to within 10 degrees of the pole, the climate of Spitz- 
bergen is intensely cold. The mean temperature of the three warmest 
months on the western coast does not exceed 34°50°, and even at that 
season this Pay of the island is occasionally subject to a cold of 3, 4, 
and more degrees below the Fiery Tame In the northern parts 
the longest duy is four months; but from the 22nd of October to the 
22nd of February the sun does not rise above the horizon. This long 
night however is not quite dark, for the sun, even during its greatest 
south declination, approaches within 134 degrees of the horizon, and 
causes a faint twilight for about.one-fourth part of every twenty-four 
hours. If we add to this the aurora-borealis, which sometimes ex- 
hibits a brilliancy approaching to a blaze of fire, the stars, which 


ges | shine with unusual brightness, and the moon, which in her north 


declination appears for twelve or fourteen days together without 
setting, we may conceive that during the long night there is generally 
sufficient light to enable a person to go prada 4 The winter sets in 
at the end of September. In the middle of October the frost is 
sometimes very intense, and it increases rapidly in November. But 
throughout the whole winter, when strong south winds occur, the 
are generally Spree apes with mild weather, and sometimes wit! 
thaw. Storms at season are frequent, A great quantity of snow 
falls every winter, but it accumulates, principally in the sheltered 
lens, lying on the level ground seldom more than five feet deep. 
tain Parry however found that the climate of the northern coast 
is remarkably temperate in summer for the latitude, and very agree- 
able, but only so near the land, that of the adjacent sea being of a 
totally different character, owing to the almost continual fogs. In 
bet and June the sea was almost entirely covered with large fields 
or floes of ice, but in August it was hardly possible to discover —— 
piece of ice, s0 great was the change which had been produced by the 
continual presence of the sun. The Spitzbergen sea is said to bo 
Leon gaa open than any other part of the Arctic sea in so high a 
tude, 

The number of species of plants which have been found in Spitz- 
bergen hardly exceeds forty, but vegetation is very rapid. Most of 
the plants spring up, flower, and produce seed in the course of a month 
or six weeks, ey are of a dwarf size, and the only plant which 
partakes of the nature of a tree is a Saliz herbacea, which grows to 
the height of three or four inches. The islands do not produce 
vegetables suitable or sufficient for the nourishment of a single human 
hetae bt Russian whalers who frequent the east coast have, in 
nstances, resided for years upon Spitzbergen; and one, M. 
Sharostin, is named in the ‘London Geographical Journal for 1853, 
who passed thirty-nine winters on the island, and resided there fifteen 
ben without Lovin d once left the island. In some parts of King’s 

ye vey beautiful marble and coal of good quality are abundant. 

uadrupeds are—polar foxes, polar bears, and rein-deer, The 

jacent sea abounds in many species of whales and some other large 

. There are also many morses, or walrusses, and abundance of 
seals, Sea-fowl are potcowe Ro, numerous. 

(pryes es was discovered in 1596 by Barentz, Hemskerke, and Ryp, 
in their endeavour to effect a north-east p: to the Indies, It was 
named by them Spitzbergen (Pointed Mountains) from the numerous 

observed on the coast, 

SPLUGEN. [Atrs.] 

SPO’LETO, a province of the States of the Church, consists of the 
valley of the Nera, one of the principal affluents of the Tiber, of 
the valley of the ia, another affluent of the Tiber, and of 
several ridges of highlands between them. This country is part of 


several 
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ancient U bounded N. by the provinces of Perugia | Stade, is situated in 55° 36’ N. lat, 9° 24’ E. long., about 22 miles 
the ancient Umbris: tbe province of Avooll and the Kingdom of | W. from Hamburg, in a marshy country on the banks of the Schwings, 

Naples; & by the province of Rieti; and W. by that of Viterbo, 
from which it is divided for the most part the Tiber, The area 
e census of 1850 was 


uare miles, and the population by 
are The Central Apennines cover the eastern part of the pro- 
ince, in which are Monte della Sibilla (7800 feet) Monte Vittore 
(8150 feet), the two highest summits in the States of the Church. 
Ramifications from the main chain stretch over other parts of the 
surface, rendering the province a very hilly country. A part of the 
rovince extends to the eastern slope of the Apennines, an is drained 
by the Tronto. The rest of the surface belongs to the basin of the 
Tiber. The Maroggia flows northward past Spoleto, and joins the 
Topino below Foligno, on its way to meet the Ti The Nera flows 
south past Terni, and being joined by the Corno and the Velino, also 
enters the Tiber, The Nera and the Maroggia are separated by the 
mountains of Somma, a ridge which is crossed between Spoleto 


and Terni. The most fertile part of the country is the valley of | hig 


to, traversed by the Maroggia and yielding good crops of maize ; 
wheat, pulse, alien vines, cea chestnuts, and olives also flourish 
in the valleys. Horned cattle are numerous, and much cheese is made. 
Bees and silkworms are reared. The chief minerals are limestone, 
marb! psum, and potters’-clay. {ate 
Seyi of Spoleto proper is divided into the three districts of 
ae Norcia, and Terni. Spoleto (ancient Spoletum), the head town 
the province, is situated on « hill above the Maroggia, on the high 
road from Rome to Ancona, and has about 8000 inhabitants. An 
aqueduct, which served also as a bridge, crosses the Maroggia; itis a 
work of the Longobard times, but is now in a ruinous state. Spoleto 
has a handsome cathedral, adorned with frescoes by Filippo Lippi. 
Several other churches, the town-house, and the palace of the family 
Ancajaui, are also worthy of notice. The castle of Spoleto contains 
some remains of Cyclopean walls, There are also remains of a Roman 
theatre, of several temples, and other antiquities. Spoleto is a bishop's 
see, and has a college and manufactories of hats and woollens, It 
carries on a considerable trade in corn, oil, wine, and truffles, which 
are found in the neighbourhood. Spoletum, then a Latin colony of 
Rome, was attacked by Hannibal after the battle of Trasimenus, but 
the inhabitants repulsed his attack, and thus checked his advance 
towards Rome. (Livy, xxii. 9.) An inscription above the gate called 
the Gate of Hannibal records the event, Half-way between Spoleto 
and Foligno are the sources of the Clitumnus, a small limpid feeder 
of the Maroggia. The fine large-horned cattle which fed on the banks 
of the Clitumnus were preferred by the ancient Romans for sacrifice, 
and also for the ceremony of their triumphs. (Virgil, ‘Georg,’ ii. 146.) 
The other towns of the province are ;—Terni, the ancient Jnteramna, 
built near the confluence of the Velino with the Nera, a bishop’s see, 
with an old cathedral, the remains of an amphitheatre, two ancient 
temples and thermm, and about 6000 inhabitants, About three miles 
above Terni is the celebrated cascade of the Velino (sometimes called 
the ‘Falls of Terni’), which is described in the article Rrett (vol. iii, 
cols. 303, 304). Narni, situated on a lofty precipitous hill on the left 
bank of the Nar, about eight miles above its junction with the Tiber, 
is the ancient Narnia. Before the conquest of the town by M. Fulvius, 
B.C, 299, it was called Nequinum, and it was an important city of 
Umbria. The Romans colonised it, and changed the name to Narnia, 
from ita position on the Nar. Under the republic and the empire 
Narnia was a flourishing municipal town, and its strong position com- 
manding the Flaminian Way, made it an important military post. The 
bridge constructed by Augustus, by which the Flaminian Way was 
carried across the ravine in which the Nar flows, was one of the most 
magnificent structures of the kind. It consisted of three arches, and 
the whole was built of massive blocks of white marble. The piers and 
one arch stillremain. Narni at an early period (a.p. 360) became, and 
still is, the seat of a bishop. The principal buildings are—the castle, 
a convent crowned with towers, and the cathedral, which dates from 
the 13th century, and is dedicated to St. Giovenale, the first bishop 
of the see. The emperor Nerva and Pope John XVIII. were natives 
of Narni. Population, 3300. Amelia, a small town of 2000 inhabit- 
ants and a bishop's see, situated on a hill not far from the left bank 
of the Tiber, and above the confluence of the Nera, is noted for its 
raisins and its prunes. It occupies the site of the ancient Ameria, 
which is said to have been built by the Umbri several centuries before 
the foundation of Rome, and was afterwards in possession of the 
Etruscans. (Pliny, ‘Hist. Nat,’ iii. 19.) A considerable portion of 
the ancient polygonal walls still remain, Bevagna, the ancient 
Mevania, likewise a town of the Umbri, near the confluence of the 
with the Topino, has about 2000 inhabitants. Norcia, the 
ancient Nursia, at the northern extremity of the province, and at the 
foot of Monte della Sibilla, is a bishop's see, and has 3000 inhabitants, 
A great number of swine are reared in the neighbourhood. The Corno, 
an affluent of the Nera, flows through a deep glen near Norcia, 
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STADE, a fortified town in Hanover, the capital of the province of 


a navigable stream which falls into the Elbe about three miles below 
the town. Among the public buildings are three churches, a town- 
ball, a gymnasium, an 

with the suburbs, 

factures of flannel, worsted ! 
breweries and brandy distilleries, a cannon foundry, and a spe aes 
The transit trade is of some importance, The exports are 

wooden wares, and 8 i Some vessels go ear 
Greenland whale-fishery, and also to the seal and herring ae 

At the mouth of the Schwinge is the castle of Brunshausen, off which 
an armed vessel is constantly stationed, for the purpose of collecting 
the duties levied by the Hanoverian government on all vessels passing 
up or down the Elbe. Since the completion of the railroad and the 
commercial harbour at Harburg, the Hanopsisy. Soren has 
reduced the toll on ships bound for this port, but maintains the 
her dues on vessels making for Hamburg. ; 
STAFFA, a small uninhabited basaltic island on the western side 
if hi about 8 miles W. from Mull, in 56° 28’ N, lat., 6° 20’ 
The island is composed of amorphous and pillared basalt: the 
pillars have in many parts of the rugged coast yielded to the action of 
the sea, and permitted the formation of caves, some of them uncom- 
monly picturesque, which are generally arched over by what seems to 
be amorphous trap-rock, but really is often prismatised in an irregular 
mapner. The island has a very broken and unequal surface, affording 
poor pasture, 

Skirting the coast in a boat, the caves and ranges of pillars, erect, 
or curved beneath a huge entablature of rock, and the regular pave- 
ment formed by the angular sections of the pillars, astonish the 
spectator. Fingal’s Cave, the largest and most attractive of the caves, 
may be entered on foot on the south side, along a rugged pavement 
of pillar-tops. Its roof is formed partly of _Proetien, and partly 
of the already-mentioned amorphous trap ; sides are straight ver- 
tical prisms of basalt, washed at their base by a deep and often tumul- 
tuous sea, Its length from the rock outside is 371 feet, from the 
hows of the arch 250 feet; the breadth at the mouth is 54 feet, at the 
arther end 20 feet; the height of the arch at the mouth is 118 feet, 
at the inner end 70 feet; the pillars outside vary from 40 to 55 feet 
in height. The Boat Cave, the Cormorant Cave, and Fingal’s Caye, 
may, in ordinary weather, be explored in a boat, and a encing 
be effected on Buachaillé (Boo-cha-la), the ‘Herdsman’s Isle,’ w! ch ie 
remarkable for its arched columns of basalt, ’ 

The basaltic mass of Staffa may be in three parts: a sub- 
jacent amorphous and lava-like mass, 11, 17, or 20 feet operate on 
which (especially beyond the north-west side of Fingal’s Cave) the 
pillars rest, and these are covered by a ingly amorphous but 
really irregularly prismatic entablature, from 30 to 66 feet in thick- 
ness, The tops of the pillars are usually in a nearly regular plane 
declining to the south-east, and their bases are also in a surface nearly 
pe The section of the pillars is rarely bopper or quadrangu- 

, generally pentagonal or hexagonal. Some of them are two feet in 

iameter, others as small as one foot, nine inches, or even six inches, 
They are less regularly jointed than those of the Giants’ Causeway, 
and usually the joint surfaces are concave in the lower stone, Zeolite 
minerals occur sparingly in the basalt and in the interstices of the 
pillars. Steamers make excursions from Oban to Staffa during 


summer, 
STAFFORD, the county town of Staffordshire, a market-town, 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated on the left bank of the river Sow, in 52° 48’ N. lat., 
2° 7’ W. long., distant 141 miles N.W. by W. from London by road, 
and 132} miles by the London and North-Western railway vid Trent 
Valley. The population of the borough of Stafford in 1851 was 
11,829. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, 
of whom one is mayor, and returns two members to the Imperial 
Parliament. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Stafford 
and weed of igem Stafford Sy rp Union contains 20 
es and townships, with an area of 49,685 anda tion 

piser of 22,632. ” sided siti a 
According to the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ Ethelfleda, ‘lady of Mercia,’ 
built a fort at this place in the year 913 to keep the es of the 
neighbourhood in check, There was a castle near it in the middle 
ages. In the civil war of Charles I. the Royalists, after the capture 
of Lichfield Close by the Parliamentarians, retired to Stafford; and an 
indecisive battle was fought at Hopton Heath, two or three miles from 
the town, March 19th, 1643, The town was subsequently taken by 
the Parliamentarians; at a later period the castle was also taken, 
The castle, which is a mile and a half §.W. from the town, in Castle 
Church parish, has been of late years rebuilt, The town is well sup- 
ee with water, and the streets are lighted with gas and paved. The 
ouses are in general well built, mostly of brick, and roofed with 
slate. Over the river Sow is a neat bridge. The public bui are 
the county hall, a spacious stone building in the market-square; the 
county jail and house of correction; the county infi ; and the 
county lunatic asylum, a capacious and well-arranged b There 
are two parochial churches ; St, Mary's, formerly iltagiaba, ts a large 


asylum, and a poorhouse, 
er 6000 inhabitants, who have manu- 


i? 
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and fine cruciform building, chiefly of early English date, with ar 

tower at the intersection. The transept is 100 feet long and 
25 feet broad. In 1847 this church was repaired and restored ata 
cost of about 16,0002. The church of St. Chad has a Norman chancel, 
with an east window of modern date, a modern nave, and a tower 
between the nave and chancel, of perpendicular character. In the 
town is a new district church. The Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, Quakers, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. 
King Edward VI.’s Free Grammar school, founded in 1556, is free to 
all; its income for all purposes amounts to 312/. a year; it had 
27 scholars in 1854. There are also National, British, and Ragged 
schools, a savings bank, a library, and a mechanics institute. 

Stafford has sent members to Parliament since the 23rd Edward I. 
The assizes, quarter sessions, and a county court are held in the town. 
The manufacture of shoes, chiefly for the London market or for 
exportation, employs a considerable number of men. Cutlery is 
manufactured to a small extent. Tanning is carried on. The market 
is on Saturday; and there are five yearly fairs, chiefly for horses and 

STAFFORDSHIRE, a midland county of England, bounded N.E. 
wy Derbyshire, E. for a very short distance by Leicestershire, S.E. by 

‘arwickshire, S. by Worcestershire, S.W. and W. by Shropshire, and 
N.W. by Cheshire. It lies between 52° 23’ and 53° 14’ N. lat., 1° 36’ 
and 2° 27’ W. long. The form of the county is irregular : its greatest 

is from north to south, from Ax-edge Common, at the junction 
of Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire, to the neighbourhood of 
Bewdley (Worcestershire), 60 miles; the greatest breadth, at right 
to the length, is from the junction of the Dove with the Trent, 
Burton, to the neighbourhood of Market-Drayton (Shropshire), 
88 miles. The area of the county is 1138 square miles, or 728,468 
statute acres, The population in 1841 was 510,206; in 1851 it was 


608,599. 
Surface, Geology, and Mineralogy.—The northern is the highest 
part of the county. It consists chiefly of wild moorlands, formed by 


ridges, extending from north-west to south-east, separated from 
other by dells, or by valleys watered by the tributaries of 
the Trent, and gradually subsiding towards the banks of that river. 
The principal summits are—Cloud-end, Biddulph Moor, Mow Cop 
(1091 feet above the level of the sea), Bunster Hill, High Roches, 
eit wean Hill, Wever Hill (1154 feet), and Swinecote, or Swin- 
scoe in the northern part of the county. On the eastern side, 
between Abbots Bromley and Burton-upon-Trent, are the high grounds 
of Needwood Forest; and south of the Trent, toward the centre of 
the county, between Stafford and Lichfield, are the high grounds of 
Cannock Chaze, one part of which (Castle Ring) is 715 feet high. 
The western side of the county is occupied by a tract of high ground, 
which separates the waters that flow westward by the Severn into 
the Atlantic, from those which flow eastward by the Trent and the 
Humber into the North Sea. 
Nearly the whole of the county is included in the new red-sand- 
stone district of central England. The northern partis indeed beyond 
the limit of this formation; and there are some insulated districts 


occupied by the coal-measures or other subjacent formations, which 
rise thro the red-sandstone. G is quarried in Needwood 
Forest and in the adjacent part of the valley of the Dove. The pure 


white m, or that slightly streaked with red, yields plaster of 
EEL aiid, tecaandh wack on tho gettaried;ice,, ooiabio 7. maiothed 


_ blocks are turned, or otherwise converted into ornamental articles, 


Limestone is > pe near Newcastle, in the pottery district. Brine- 
springs abound near the Trent, particularly at Weston, near Stafford, 
where salt-works have been established. 
The Dudley, or South Staffordshire, coal-field extends from Crannock 
Worcestershire 


Chase to the rder near Stourbridge, about 20 miles 
in length from north A east to south by west; and from King’s 
Swinford to Soho, near Birmingham, 10 m in breadth from west 


to east. The hills south-east of Du consist of one mass of basalt 
wet arenes, round which the |-measures do not crop out, as 
round the limestone, but preserve their usual level in approaching it. 
The basalt is bs Dy ot and is locally termed Rowley Rag. It is 
Samper for mending the roads and paving the streets of Birmingham. 


p ae panne) is found in that of the coal-field which is 
near Walsall; it is apparently of a thick vertical greenstone dyke, 


with a wedge-shaped pro ion penetrating the adjacent carbonifer- 
ous strata. The coal of soothe part of the Dudley field is 
distinguished by the occurrence of an extensive bed called the Main- 


coal, 30 feet thick, but this dips to the south, and crops out at 
Bilston. On the east side of the coal-field, near Walsall, the transi- 
tion limestone again rises, and the carboniferous beds crop out against 
it. At Beaudesert, at the northern extremity of the field, cannel coal 


is obtained. 

In the northern of the county another coal-field (the Pottery 
coal-field) occurs, of triangular form, extending from Lane-End in the 
Potteries to Congleton in Cheshire, Its test breadth, which is in 
the southern part, forming the base of the triangle, is 8 or 10 miles, 

ere are 32 beds of coal in this field, generally from 3 to 10 feet 
The coal-works of the county are very numerous and import- 

ant; in the south they supply the iron and other hardware manu- 
factures of Birmingham, Dudley, Wolverhampton, &c.; and furnish 
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fuel to the neighbouring counties to a considerable distance, and in 
the north they supply the fuel to the Pottery district. Ironstone is 
abundant in the Dudley coal-field. 

The high moorlands of the northern part of the county consist 
partly of millstone-grit and shale; partly of carboniferous or moun- 
tain limestone. The millstone grit occupies the central and’ western 
portion, cropping out from beneath the Pottery and South Lancashire 
coal-fields, and overspreading the intervening country. The moun- 
tain limestone district comprehends the eastern moorlands, and 
extends across the upper valley of the Dove into Derbyshire. There 
are several lead-mines and copper-mines in this district. 

Hydrography, Communications, 4&c.—The county belongs almost 
entirely to the basin of the Humber. The Trent, the most important 
tributary of that estuary, rises from three springs on the northern 
border of the county, near Knypersley Hall; and runs by Trentham, 
the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, past Stone and Rugeley to Burton, 
where it becomes navigable; and 2 or 3 miles below Burton quits the 
county altogether. [Trenv. 

The principal tributaries of the Trent are the Lyme from New- 
castle-under-Lyme, the Sow, the Blyth, the Tame, the Mease, and the 
Dove. The Lyme joins the Trent on the right bank, not far from its 
source. The Mease during a part of its course separates the county 
from Derbyshire. The Sow rises about 6 miles N.W. from Eccles- 
hall, near the western border of the county, and after a course of a 
few miles is joined on the left bank by the Mease Brook, which rises 
near the Sow, and has a course nearly lel to it, but of rather 
greater length. The Sow flows through the town of Stafford to the 
junction of the Penk. The Penk rises near Wolverhampton, and flows 
20 miles northward through Penkridge into the Sow, which it joins 
on the right bank. Four miles below the junction of the Penk, the 
Sow joins the Trent on the right bank. Its whole course is about 19 
or 20 miles; itis not navigable. The Blyth rises about 4 miles E. 
from Hanley in the Potteries, and flows south-south-east 23 miles 
into the Trent, which it joins on the left bank, 5 miles below Rugeley. 
The Tame rises in Essington Wood, 4 miles N.W. from Walsall, and 
flows 15 miles south-east to Aston, a suburb of Birmingham, where it 
receives on the right bank the Rea brook, which flows through Bir- 
mingham. From the junction of the Rea the Tame flows eastward, 
receiving on the right bank the united streams of the Cole and the 
Blyth, each about 16 miles long; it then turns northward, and receives 
at Tamworth the Anker on the right bank, after which it flows into 
the Trent; its whole course is about 42 miles, partly in Warwickshire, 
but chiefly in Staffordshire. 

The Dove rises near the northern extremity of the county, and flows 
south-south-east by or near Longnor, Ashbourne (Derbyshire), and 
Uttoxeter, into the Trent below Burton, dividing through nearly its 
whole course the counties of Derby and Stafford : its length is nearl 
45 miles. Itisnot navigable. The upper part of its course is ee 
the beautiful scenery of Dovedale on the border of the Peak. T 
Manifold, about 9 miles from its source, sinks into the ground, and 
after a subterraneous course of 4 miles rises again near Ilam, and 
shortly after joins the Dove; its tributary, the Hamps, sinks in like 
manner, and the junction of the two streams takes place underground. 
The Churnet rises on Biddulph Moor, 5 miles N.W. of Leek, and soon 
after expands into a sheet of water, or lake, from the lower end of 
which it continues its course by Leek, Alveton (or Alton), and 
Rocester, a little way below which it joins the Dove. The western 
border of the county belongs to the basin of the Severn, which flows 
for about 2 miles across the south-western corner of the county, near 
Over Arley. About 14 miles of the course of the Stowr (which rises 
near Hales Owen (Shropshire), and joins the Severn at Stourport) are 
on or within the southern border of the county, The rivera of 
Staffordshire abound with fish, such as pike, trout, grayling, chub, 
perme &c, Salmon are caught in the Severn, and occasionally in the 

ent. 

The canals of this county are numerous. The most important is 
the Trent and Mersey, or, as it is sometimes called, the Grand Trunk 
Canal. This canal, commencing in the Trent at the junction of the 
Derwent in Derbyshire, enters the county near the junction of the 
Trent and Dove, and follows the valley of the Trent to Stoke in the 
Potteries, from whence it continues its course north-west to the 
Mersey, at Runcorn Gap. About 50 miles of its course belong to 
Staffordshire. The Birmingham Canal and the Birmingham and 
Liverpool Junction Canal form another important line, entering the 
county near Birmingham, and passing through the iron and coal 
district, by Dudley and Wolverhampton, and then running north-west 
into Shropshire. The length of this line is about 32 miles. The 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal commences in the Severn at 
Stourport, and enters Staffordshire near the village of Whittington, 
follows the valleys of the Stour and the Smestow, passes near Wolver- 
hampton, and joins the Trent and Mersey canals near the junction of 
the Sow and the Trent, Its length in this county is nearly 40 miles, 
The Stourbridge Canal commences in the above canal at Stewponey, 
and extends to the town of Stourport. The Dudley Canal commences 
in the Birmingham and Worcester Canal (which, though not in this 
county, is connected with the Birmingham Canal noticed above), and 
proceeds to Dudley, A part only of the line is in Staffordshire. A 
cut unites it with the Stourbridge Canal, and Rn with the 
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Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal. The Coventry Canal, from 
its commencement in the Trent and Mersey Canal at Fradley Heath 
to Fazeley near Tamworth, 11 miles, belongs to this county. At 
Fazeley it unites with the Birmingham and Fageley Canal, which 
forme a part of the Birmingham Canal Navigations, and of which only 
@ small part is in Staffordshire. In the northern part of the county 
ie the Caldon Canal, which is a branch of the Trent and Mersey Canal, 
extending from the main line at Hanley in the Potteries north-cast- 
ward to the neighbourhood of Leck, to which town there is a cut; 
and from th south-eastward to Uttoxeter, in the valley of the 
Dove. The Neweastle-under-Lyme Canal is a short canal from the 
Trent and Mersey Canal at Stoke-upon-Trent to Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. There are several other short canals in the county. 

The London and North-Western railway entera the county near 
Bilston, and runs throughout in a north-north-west direction, quitting 
it a few miles south of Crewe. sored | and os and 
one or two other short connecting lines pass from it ini 
through the county. The Trent Valley branch of the North-Western 
railway euters the county near Tamworth, and passes in a north-west 
@irection to Stafford. It is continued from Colwich through the 
Pottery district to Congleton, by the North Staffordshire line, There 
are also several branch railways. : 

The principal coach-road in the county is the parliamentary road 
from London to Holyhead, which enters Staffo ire at Soho, near 
Birmingham, and runs through Wednesbury, Bilston, and Wolver- 
hampton, s few milés beyond which it enters Shropshire. The Chester 


here a residence of the Bishop of Lichfield. Eccleshall contains 
well-built houses, In 1829, the chancel and north side of the 
were rebuilt, The Ind ts have a chapel, and there are National 
schoola, The market is held on Friday, and there are four cattle 
fairs in the year, Tanning, and shoemaking are on. 
Haaley, population of the town 25,369, is near the centre of the 
pottery district, about a mile from Stoke. It is the market- 
town in the district. The streets are wide, have a brick pavement 
for foot ngers on each side, and are 


with a tower 100 feet hig! 
Methodists, Independents, and 
National and British schools, 


rda; 

Longnor, population of the chapelry 561, about 10 miles N.E. from 
Leek, stands _ left bank of the river Manifold 
The town possesses a neat stone chapel, with a lofty tower; 
a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists; and two schools, The market is 
held on Tuesday, and there are eight fairs in the course of the year. 

Longton, population 15,149, forms with Lane End one town, about 
14 miles N. from Stafford. The town is i ly laid out, but the 
more modern portions are built with some degree of uniformity. 
Gibraltar on the north and Dresden on the south are new towns or 
suburbs, The earthenware and china manufactures are the chief 


and Holyhead road enters the county at Tamworth, and runs by Lich- | chapel, th 


field, Stafford, Eccleshall, and Knighton, into Shropshire, The London 
and Liverpool road, branching from this at Wolseley Bridge, runs 
through Stone and Neweastle-under-Lyme into Cheshire. The road 
Sen Landon by Derby to Manchester crosses the northern part of 
the county through Leek. The road from Birmingham to Derby 
passes through Lichfield and Burton-upon-Trent. There are numerous 
minor roads. 


Climate, Soil, Agriculture.—The air of this county is sharp in com- 
parison with that of the counties situated to the south of it; while 
Staffordshire is more subject to continued rains, which make the 
crops later and the harvest more precarious. The average quantity 
of rain which falls in Staffordshire in the year is about 36 inches, 
while in the neighbourhood of London the average fall is only about 
2l inches, The heavy soils consequently require thorough draining. 
The middle and southern portions of the county are comparatively 
flat, and have only gently undulating hills. This portion also contains 
the most fertile lands, and is in the best state of cultivation. 

Of the entire area of the county about 150,000 acres are in roads, 
wastes, and woods, The remainder is productive either as arable 
land or pasture, the proportion of arable to pasture land being nearly 
as five to one. Along the banks of the rivers are rich and productive 
meadows, which are continually renovated by the depositions of fine 
mud in floods; but sometimes they are flooded ata time when the 
grans is = for the scythe or already cut, in which cases much loss is 
sustained 


There is not much land in this county devoted to the grazing of 
cattle, or to extensive dairies, but many fine beasta are fatted in stalls 
on turnips, hay, and oil-cake, chiefly for the sake of the manure. The 
breed most esteemed is that of the short-horns. Of sheep, every 
breed is to be met with which isin any repute. The farm-horses in 
Staffordshire are active and strong, and in general well kept. The 
Staffordshire hog of the old breed is coarser than the Berkshire or 
Essex, but better pigs have been introduced, 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Staffordshire is divided into five hundreds, 
as follows :—Cuttlestone or Cuddleston, central and west; Offelow or 


cipal villages ; the —- is that of 1851 :~- 

Brierly Ill, population of the ecclesiastical district 8770, about 
5 miles 5.W. from Dudley, is a market-town, consisting chiefly of one 
long street, which is lighted with gas. The parochial chapel occupies 


y- 
Kcclethall, population of the townshi 1427, about 7 miles N.W. b 
W. from Stafford, near the right teak of the river Sow. There fh 


Independents, and other Dissenters, National achools, an eT 
a literary institution, libraries, and savings banks. Markets are 
on Wednesday and Saturday, and fairs at Easter and Whitsuntide, 
Rugeley, population 3054, about 8 miles N.W. by N. from Lichfield, 
near the north-eastern border of Cannock Chase, is — 
out, but clean and neat, The town-hall is a good building. 
are extensive gas-works. The church, a gothic edifice, was rebuilt in 
1822, The tower and chancel of the old church still remain; the 
chancel is used for a school-room. There are chapels for dents 
and Roman Catholics. The Grammar school, which is free to inhabit- 
ants of Rugeley and Brereton, has an income from endowment of 
2701. a year, with a house; it had 80 scholars in 1854. There are 
also Endowed, National, Infant, and Roman Catholic schools, and a 
savings bank. There are iron-works in the town. Ropemaking, the 
manufacture of sheet-iron and tin-plate, the hat manufacture, and the 
making of aphaienel implements employ some of the in 
Tuesday is the market-day; four yearly fairs are held, one of which 
is a large horse-fair, and another a large horse, cattle, and sheep fair, 
Hagley Hall, the seat of the Hon. Robert Curzon, a fine old gothic 
mansion, stands in a spacious park near the town. ; 
Tunstall, or Tunstall Court, population of the township 9566, about 
4 miles N. from Newcastle-under-Lyme, is situated on ground. 
There are here a market- and court-house; a church; chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists; and National schools, The 
market is held on Saturday, Earthenware and blue tiles are manu- 
factured ; and there are corn-mills and chemical works. 7 
The following places formerly had markets, but they have been 
discontinued :—Betley, population of the parish 882, about 7 miles 
W.N.W. from Newcastle-under-Lyme, is a well-built town, occupying 
a cheerful situation. The parish church is a neat stru with a 
tower at the west end. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and 
there are National schools, ly endowed. In the vicinity are con- 
siderable market gardens. irs are held in April, July, October, 
Brewood, population of the parish 3565, is about 8 miles N.N.W. 
from Wolverhampton, near the left bank of the river Penk. The 
arish church has a fine spire; there are chapels for Wesleyan 
ethodists, Independents, and Roman Catholics. The Grammar 
school, which is free to the inhabitants of Brewood, has an income 
of about 4501. a year. It had 61 scholars in 1852. There are 
National schools, a Roman Catholic Free school, and a savings bank. 
There was formerly a Benedictine nunnery at Brewood. 
population 2099, about 9 miles S.S,E. from Stafford, gives name to 
Cannock Chase, which was formerly covered with oaks. Besides the 
parish church, a neat stone building of mixed styles, there are chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents. There are also National 
schools, Edge-tools are manufactured. Tutbury, population of the 
parish 1798, about 10 miles E.S.E. from Uttoxeter, on the right bank 
of the Dove. Tutbury is described in Domesday-book, in which it 
is called Toteberie, as a borough with a market. The castle is also 
there mentioned. A Benedictine, or Cluniac, monastery was founded 
here soon after the Conquest. Robert de Fe’ earl of Derby, 
having joined the Karl of Leicester and the other insurgent barons 
in the war against Henry IIL, lost his castle of Tutbury, which was 
taken by Prince Edward; and, in consequence of his subsequent 
second rebellion, forfeited to the king, whom it was bestowed on 
hisson Edmund Crouchback. It was subsequently inherited by John 
of Gaunt, who rebuilt a great part of it, and lived here in great 
splendour. It was one of the places of confinement of Mary Queen 
of Scots. In the great civil war it was held by the Royalists, and 
was not taken till the spring of 1646, soon after which it was in gres 
part demolished. The of the castle are on the brow of the 
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hill on which the town stands, and are sufficient to show its former 
magnitude. The church, which is the nave of a much larger building, 
is a very interesting specimen of Norman ecclesiastical architecture, 
The Independents and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have 
chapels; and there are Free and Infant schools. Some cotton-spinning 
is carried on. Extensive glass-works give considerable employment. 
Tn 1831, about 100,000 small silver coins were found in the bed of 
the river Dove near Tutbury. 

The following are some of the more important villages :— 

Abbots Bromley, population 1563, about 13 miles E. by S. from 
Stafford, consists chiefly of one long straggling street, containing 
several neat houses, The parish church has been much modernised, 
but retains a Norman doorway. The Independents have a chapel, 
and there are National and Free schools. Three fairs are held annually 
for cattle, Aldridge, population of the township 1173, about 4 miles 
N.E. from Walsall, has some well-built houses. The church, which 
has been recently repaired, has a good square tower. The Grammar 
school, founded in 1718, has an income from endowment of 130. a 
year, and had 50 scholars in 1853, all free. There are also National 
and Free schools. Atstonrigtp. Alton, or Alveton, population of 
the township 1162, finely situated near the right bank of the Churnet, 
about 4 miles E. by 8. from Cheadle, isa neat village, containing some 
good tag The parish church, og Mor 2 gen - i — was 
repaired and partly rebuilt in 1830. ere are chapels for eyan 
and Primitive Meth 


chapel, monastery, and schools 
e late Mr. A. W. Pugin. 
Amblecote, population of the hamlet 1623, on the Worcestershire 


parish, about 2 miles 8.S.E. from Stone, 
river Trent, 
a district school. Aston Hall is occupied by a community of the 
Roman Catholic Order of the Passionists, who also conduct a school 
for 9a Audley, population of the township 1080, about 5 miles 
N.W. from Sovenip-anderTiyan ; it possesses an ancient church of 
decorated character, with a massive pinuacled tower; the chancel was 
rebuilt a few years back. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel 
and schools, and there are National schools, The Free Grammar 
school, founded in 1610, has an income from endowment of 120/. a 
year, and had 54 scholars in 1854. Coal and iron-stone are extensively 
worked in the neighbourhood. Barlaston, population 617, about 3 
miles N, bs W. from Stone, is situated on elevated ground, near the 
of the river Trent, and on the line of the Grand Trunk 
The parish church is a modern brick edifice, except the 
tower, which is old, and constructed of stone. Near the church is 
Barlaston Hall, an elegant mansion. A school for boys and girls is 
supported by the Duke of Sutherland. Barton-wnder-Needwood, 
agen of the township 1561, about 9 miles N.N.E. from Lich- 
eld, has a chapel of ease, a stone edifice of Norman date, with a 
large square tower ; chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists ; 
and National and Free schools, Biddulph, population 2683, about 7 
miles N. from Burslem, at the foot of the Mole Cop Hills, has an 
ancient parish church; a chapel of ease, in the early English style ; 
a “y for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists; and a Free school. 
In the vicinity are extensive collieries, quarries, a silk-mill, and a 
manufactory of spades and shovels. There are here the vestiges of a 
stone circle, called the Bridestones. Bloxwich, population 4477, about 
3 miles N.N.W. from Walsall, has a church, chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, and Roman Catholics ; and National schools. 
There are coal-and iron-mines, flour-mills, lime-works, and manufactures 
of awl-blades, bridle-bits, &. Darlaston, population 10,590, about 2 
miles 8. W. from Walsall, has in its vicinity coal-pits and iron-mines, 
which, with : and various parte bsg rinor 
manufacture, employ a large eget of the population. e paris 
church is a brick building of the 16th Savd ss There are chapels 
for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Independent, also National 
schools. A branch of the Birmi Canal navigation passes near 
the village, and is carried over the Bescot Brook, at a height of 
120 feet, by a handsome aqueduct bridge of two lofty arches, 
Over one part of the —— is a viaduct for the Bentley-road. 
Dilhorne, population of the township 823, about 3 miles N.W. from 
Cheadle, fu an ancient church, rebuilt in 1819, and a chapel 
for Wesleyan Methodists. The Free mar school, which has an 
income of about 2607. a year, had 84 scholars in 1854. Drayton 
Basselt, population 408, is about 9 miles S.£. from Lichfield. 
parish church is a plain stone building with a square tower. There is 
a Free school. Drayton Manor, the seat of Sir Robert Peel, a mansion 
in the Elizabethan style, erected from designs by Sir Robert Smirke, 
is situated in an extensive and well-wooded park, about a mile north 


from the village. Zilastone, population 1312, about 7 miles E. from 
Cheadle, has a handsome gothic church, situated on elevated ground, 
near the village ; chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and 
National schools. truria, population 2306, is about 2 miles 8.W. 
from Stoke. The church is a new stone building with a spire. The 
Wesleyan and New Connexion Methodists have chapels, and there are 
National and Infant schools, There are large gas-works, iron-works, 
and an extensive steam-engine factory. At Etruria is the celebrated 
porcelain manufactory founded by Josiah Wedgwood, who also built 
the village. azeley, population 1634, is situated on the river Tame, 
which is here crossed by a neat bridge. On the banks of the Fazeley 
Canal are extensive wharfs. Tape and oval laces are manufactured, 
and there is a mill for cotton spinning and doubling. The chapel of 
ease, a small neat building, was erected and endowed by the first Sir 
Robert Peel; the Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there are 
National and Infant schools. Monthly fairs for sheep and cattle, and 
a yearly feast, are held. Gnosall, population 2673, about 7 miles W. 
by 8. from Stafford, has a commodious church ; a chapel for Wesleyan 
Methodists ; and a Free school. Malting is carried on, and there are 
flour-mills. Harborne, population of the parish, exclusive of Smeth- 
wick township, 2350, about 3 miles 8.W. from Birmingham, on a 
narrow outlying slip of the county, contains many respectable houses, 
the residences of Birmingham manufacturers. The church, which is 
of stone, is an ancient structure, but has been much altered. The 
Baptist and Wesleyan Methodists have places of worship. There are 
National and Infant schools, partly endowed; a Wesleyan school; and 
a library. In the vicinity are numerous market-gardens. Handsworth, 
population 7047, about 2 miles N.W. from Birmingham, has a parish 
church, which, except the tower, is modern. In the church are monu- 
ments to James Watt and Matthew Boulton, the eminent engineers 
and manufacturers of Soho. There are chapels for Wesleyan Method- 
ists and Independents; also National and Infant schools, Iron- and 
coal-mines employ a considerable number of the inhabitants. Kinfare, 
or Kinver, population 2872, about 4 miles W. by 8. from Stourbridge, 
has a church, partly of Norman date. The Wesleyan Methodists have 
achapel. The Free Grammar school has an income from endowment 
of about 2507. a year, and had 36 scholars in 1854. Kinfare was at 
one time a borough and market-town ; fairs are held for cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, in February, May, and December. Bar-, rod-, and sheet- 
iron are manufactured. Kingsley, population of the township 890, is 
about 3 miles N. from Cheadle, e church is an ancient gothic 
structure, with a tower. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have 
chapels, and there are endowed National schools. Clockmaking employs 
some of the inhabitants. In the vicinity are flour-mills. Leigh, popu- 
lation of the township 965, about 5 miles W.N.W. from Uttoxeter, is 
situated in a rich grazing district, on the banks of the river Blythe. 
The church, a handsome cruciform edifice, with a battlemented tower 
rising from the intersection, was rebuilt, except the tower, in 1846. 
There is an endowed Free school. m, population 1148, about 
4 miles N.W. from Lichfield, is irregularly built and spread over a 
considerable space. The parish church’ is a handsome stone building 
of mixed Norman and pointed styles. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
Independents have chapels, and there are parochial and Infant schools. 
Shoemaking employs a considerable number of hands. Malting and 
brickmaking are carried on. Beaudesert, the seat of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, stands in a spacious park about a mile west from the —— 
Madeley, population 1423, about 5 miles W. by S. from Newcas 

under-Lyme; the parish church is of Norman character. The 
Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there are endowed schools. 
Nail-making and machine-making are carried on. Pattingham, popu- 
lation 939, is about 6 miles W. from Wolverhampton. ‘The chancel 
of the parish church is of early English character, other parts are of 
later date: a double piscina, sedilia, and aumbryes were lately disco- 
yered. There is a National school. In the vicinity are market-gardens. 
A cattle fair is held on the last Tuesday of April. Rowley Regis, popu- 
lation 14,249, about 8 miles W. from Birmingham, is dependent on 
the iron manufacture, which is carried on extensively in various 
departments, The British iron-works at Congreaves employ numerous 
workmen. The old parish church is at hay village; the Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists and Baptists have places of worship; there 
are National schools, and the British Iron Company’s schools at Reddal 
Hill. There are extensive coal- and iron-mines; and clay is found of 
a kind particularly suitable for the construction of furnaces, Chains, 
traces, gun-barrels, jews’-harps, gas-tubing, and agricultural imple- 
ments are manufactured, Rushall, population 1946, about 2 miles 
N.N.E. from Walsall, has an old church, which has been much altered 
and modernised. There are National schools. Malting and brick- 
making are carried on. There are lime-works in the vicinity. Sandon, 
population 556, about 5 miles N.E. by N. from Stafford, has a church 
of early English character, standing on a rocky eminence, a short 
distance east from the village. Sandon Hall, the seat of the Earl 
of Harrowby, was burned down in June 1848. A monument to 
William Pitt stands on a hill in Sandon Park, and in another part of 
the park is a gothic temple in memory of the Right Hon. Spencer 
Percival. The park is open to the public. National schools are 
supported by the Earl of Harrowby. Sedgley, population 29,447, 
about 3 miles N.W. from Dudley, is situated in a hilly district which 
abounds in coal, ironstone, and lime, The manufacture of nails, locks 
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i chains, and iron safes, gives extensive employment, The 
ag ore by the late Earl of Dudley, is a handsome gothic 
structure, The east window is filled with stained glass representing 
the twelve apostles, The Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics 
have chapels, and there are National and Infant schools, | Shelton, one 
of the pottery towns, population of the township 14,796, is included in 
that o! Healy town given before. Shelton church is an goon 
gothio structure, erected in 1834. The tower is 120 feet high. There 
are chapels for Primitive and New Connexion Methodists and Inde- 
pendents; National, British, Methodist New Connexion, and Infant 
achools ; a School of Design ; a subscription library ; and a news-room. 
The town-hall and market-place are used jointly for Shelton and 
Hanley. The china and earthenware manufacture, chemical works, 
brewing, and the making of shoes and clogs, give extensive employ- 
ment, The North Staffordshire gg! is situated here. Shenstone, 


Les “Pay 2043, about 4 miles & by V. from Lichfield, has many 
}-built houses. The church, whi 


stands on the top ofa hill, is 
an ancient cruciform structure, with a square tower. The Wesleyan 
Methodists have a chapel. Malting, boot- and shoe-making, and the 
manufacture of steam-engines and agricultural implements, give 
considerable employment. A cattle fair is held about the end of 
February. Smethwick, population of the chapelry 8379, about 4 miles 
W. from Birmingham, has very extensive glass-, iron-, and steel-works, 
smelting furnaces, chemical works, rolling-mills, &c.; wrought-iron 
boilers are manufactured. Messrs, Chance’s glass-works, and Messrs. 
Fox, Henderson, and Co.’s engineering and iron-founding factories, are 
at Smethwick. There are also works for the manufacture of patent 
iron tubing, and patent enamelled hollow ware. Nail-making is carried 
on very ope wit the nailors chiefly working in their own houses, 
There are a chapel of ease, a chapel dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
and chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists, 
Near Smethwick there is over the New Birmingham and Dudle 
Canal an iron bridge, 264 feet long by 25 feet broad, and 68 feet hig! 
from its base, containing in all about 700 tons of iron. Swinford 
Regis, or rong te populaticn 27,301, including the popula- 
tion of Brierly Hill before noticed, about 9 miles 8. by W. from 
Wolverhampton, is in a rich mining district. The former parish 
chureb, which is in the village of Kingswinford, was made a chapel 
of ease about 1830, when the new parish church was erected at 
Wordsley; in 1848 it was constituted a separate parish church, and 
had a district assigned to it. There are National schools. Talk-o'-th’- 
Hill, population of the township 1973, about 6 miles N. by W. from 
Neweastle-under-Lyme, is seated on a lofty hill, which affords an 
extensive prospect. The church, which was rebuilt in 1794, was 
enlarged about 1830, and the tower again rebuilt. The Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists have places of worship. There are National and 
Infant schools. In the neighbourhood are coal-mines and flour-mills, 
Swinncrton, population 946, about 4 miles W.N.W. from Stone, 
— an ancient parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, and 
ational schools, Tettenhall, or Tattenhall, population 3396, about 
2 miles W.N.W. from Wolverhampton, contains many good houses, 
occupied chiefly by manufacturers and tradesmen of Wolverhampton. 
Locks, keys, and fire-irons are made here. Malting and brick-making 
are carried on. The church, which is now a royal free chapel, was 
anciently collegiate. It was enlarged in 1825, and re-pewed in 1841. 
There are endowed National and Infant schools. Tipton, or Tibbington, 
pulation 24,872, is about 2 miles N. by E. from Dudley, in the 
Beart of the iron and coal district. It has risen into importance with 
the advance of these branches of the industry of Staffordshire. A 
considerable amount of heavy iron goods is manufactured for export. 
Railway iron-work, and the making of steam-engine boilers, employ 
several extensive establishments. There are several churches of the 
Establishment; chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, and New Connexion 
Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Unitarians; several National 
schools, and schools supported by Wesleyan, Primitive, and New 
Connexion Methodists. Trentham, population of the township 680, 
about 4 miles SS.E. from Newoastle-under-Lyme, has a church, 
rebuilt in 15842 by the Duke of Sutherland. In the centre of the new 
burial ground, is a pyramidal mausoleum erected by the late duke for 
the family cemetery. Trentham Hall is a splendid mansion in the 
Italian style, considerably enlarged and improved under the direction 
of Sir Charles Barry, who has added a fine Belvedere tower 100 feet 
high. The pleasure grounds in the park are extensive, and beautifully 
laid out; the river Trent, which runs es the grounds, contri- 
buting greatly to the beauty of the scenery. The park is stocked with 
deer. There are xchools supported by the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, Wednesfield, population of the township 4858, about 
2 miles N.E. from Wolverhampton, has a church of modern date, 
built of brick; two chapels for Wesleyan Methodists; a chapel for 
ents; and National schools. There is here a large manufac- 
ture of keys, locks, hinges, traps, files, rasps, &c. Extensive collieries 
and iron-works are in operation. Whittington, population 809, about 
3 miles E. by 5. from Lichfield, has a square church of brick, with a 
stone tower, surmounted with a lofty spire. There is a Free school. 
Whittington Hall is a large ancient mansion, near the church. On the 
Heath, which is an uninclosed sheep-walk upwards of 300 acres in 
extent, Lichfield races are held. Willenhall, population of the townshi 
11,931, about 3 miles E. from Wolverhampton, has an ancient tatteh 


church ; two new district churches; chapels for Wesleyan and Primi- 
tive Methodists, and Baptists; National and British schools; and a 
school supported by W, Methodists. The iron manufacture in 
various branches is here to a considerable extent : locks and 
padlocks of every variety are made; numerous iron-foundries are in 
operation. There are varnish-works and malt-kilns. Willenhall is 
lighted with Yoxall, or Yoxhall, population 1496, about 7 miles 
N.N.E. from Lichfield, on the right of the river Swerborn, an 
affluent of the Trent, has an ancient gothic church ; a Roman Catholic 
chapel; and National and Free schools. Cotton-spinning, brick-making, 
oa malting - carried on. ae > 

ivisions for Ecclesiastical, Legal, ‘arliamentary Purposes.— 
The county of Stafford is in the diocese of Lichfield, and constitutes 
the archdeaconry of Stafford. Staffordshire is in the Oxford circuit; 
the assizes and quarter sessions are held at Stafford, where is the county 
jail. County courts are held at Cheadle, Hanley, Leek, Lichfield, New- 
castle, Rugeley, Stafford, Stone, Uttoxeter, W: and Wolverhamp- 
ton. The county lunatic asylum is at Stafford. The number of repre- 
sentatives returned to parliament by the county and places within it 
was before the Reform Act 10, moore knights of the and 
two members each for the city of Lichfield and the boroughs of New- 
castle-under-Lyme, Stafford, and Tamworth. By the Reform Act the 
county was formed into two divisions, and two members allotted to 
each. Wolverhampton, Stoke-upon-T'renf, and Walsall were made 
parliamentary boroughs ; the first and second to return two members 
each, W: to return one member. The whole number of repre- 
sentatives sent from the district was thus increased from 10 to 17. 
By the Poor-Law Commissioners the county is divided into 17 unions— 
Alstonfield, Burton-on-Trent, Cheadle, Leek, Lichfield, Newcastl2- 
under-Lyme, Penkridge, Seisdon, Stafford, Stoke-upon-Trent, fame, 
Tamworth, Uttoxeter, Walsall, West Bromwich, Wolstanton 
Burslem, and Wolverhampton. These unions include 259 parishes 
and townships, and comprise an area of 743,278 acres, with a popu- 
lation in ag of 566,284. * a 

History, Antiquities, &c.—In the earliest period of authentic history 
Staffordshire appears to have formed part of the territories of the 
Cornavii, or Carnabii. Under the Romans it was comprehended in 
the province of Flavia Casariensis, The ancient roads, are nyc 
Ryknield-street, and the Via Devana (Deva or Chester road) 
this county. Watling-street entered it at Fazeley, near Tamworth, and 
ran west-north-west, a little to the south of Cannock and P. 
into Shropshire, The turnpike-road from London to Shrewsbury fal 
in with Watling-street on Cannock Chase, and coincides with it through 
the remainder of its course in this county. The Roman towns of 
Etocetum and Pennocrucium were on this line of Watling-street: the 
first was at Wall, 2 miles 8.S.W. from Lichfield; the second near 
Penkridge village. Ryknield-street entered the county across the 
Dove near Burton, and ran south-west by Burton frye to 
Etocetum, or Wall, where it crossed ing-street, turning 
more towards the south, ran by Sutton Philos Perry-barr Common 
into Warwickshire and Worcestershire. The Ad Trivonam (On-Trent) 
of Richard of Cirencester, may be fixed between Branston and Burton- — 
upon-Trent. The Via Devana entered the county across the Trent 
near Ad Trivonam, and appears to have passed by Uttoxeter, and 
through the Pottery district into Cheshire. Chesterton, 2 miles N.W. 
from Neweastle, was probably a Roman station. There are traces of 
camps or other military works supposed to be Roman at Ashwood, 
near Kingswinford ; at Oldbury, between Birmingham an Dae at 
Aldridge, between Sutton Coldfield and Walsall; and in Arley Wood, 
near Over Arley on the Severn. Roman antiquities have been dis- 
covered in various places. 

There are some ancient camps, of which it is doubtful whether 
they belong to the British, Saxon, or Danish period. One of these, 
called Castle Old-Ford, or Old-Fort, near Stonall, about 4 miles 
8. from Lichfield, is very conspicuous. There are others in Beau- 
desert Park, near Rugeley; on Abbots Castle Hill, on the Shropshire 
border, between Wolverhampton and Bridgenorth; and at Barr 
Beacon, near Walsall, Tumuli are found in various parts of the 
county, 

On the conquest of South Britain by the Saxons, the county was 
included in the kingdom of Mercia, or of the Middle les, en 
Wulfhere, king of Mercia, was converted to Christianity, the bishopric 
of Mercia (which had been previously founded under the rule of Penda 
and Oswio, the sons of Penda) was re-established, and fixed at Lich- 
field. There are the traces of an ancient camp or fort, called the 
Burgh, or Braff, near Maer. The Mercian kings appear often to have 

ided at Tamworth. In the division of the island between the 
Saxons and Danes, in the time of Alfred, Staffordshire was 
included in the Danelagh, or Danish territory, Watling-street 
the boundary ; but the whole was recovered by Alfred’s successors. 
In the wars of Edward the Elder, son of Alfred, with the Danes (910), 
a battle was fought at Tettenhall Regis, near Wolverhampton, in 
which the Danes were beaten; and in the following year Aang 
tained another great defeat at Wednesfield: two years after Ethelfleda, 
Lady of Mercia, sister of Edward, built forts at Tamworth and Staf- 
ford; and next year one at Eadesbyrig, which some suppose to be | 
Wednesbury. Ethelfleda died at Tamworth in 920, at which town 
Edward assumed the direct government of Mercia, Under Edward 
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the Confessor there was an Earl of Staffordshire. There are in the 
county several camps which are doubtless of Saxon or Danish origin. 

In the reign of Henry I. Staffordshire was ravaged by Robert de 
Belesme, who rted the claim of Robert of Normandy to the 
crown. In the reiga of Edward II. the earls of Lancaster and Here- 
ford, then in insurrection, were defeated by the king at Burton-upon- 
Trent. In the War of the Roses, the Yorkist Earl of Salisbury 

ing from the north towards London (1459) with 5000 men, was 
intercepted at Blore Heath, on the western side of the county, between 
Drayton (Salop) and Eccleshall, by 10,000 Lancastrians under Lord 
Audley. The good generalship of Salisbury secured the victory. 
Lord Audley was killed, with all his chief officers and a fourth part 
of his army. A stone | yerrong surmounted by an ancient wooden 
cross, marks the field of battle. Richard III. was with his army at 
Tamworth just before the battle of Bosworth Field. 

The principal monuments of the middle ages are ecclesiastical. 
Lichfield Cathedral is the most important. At Croxden, about 5 miles 
§.E. from Cheadle, are remains of an abbey, founded in 1176 for Cis- 
tercian monks, The architecture is generally early English in style. 
The principal entrance and the west-end of the abbey are in good 
preservation. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was imprisoned for some time, under the care 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury, at Tutbury Castle; also at Chartley. 
Holbeach House, where most of the Powder-Plot conspirators were 
taken or killed, is in Staffordshire, between Wolverhampton and 
Stourbridge. 

In the great civil war the county generally embraced the side of 
the parliament, though several families sided with the Royalist 6 
Some Royalists, under the Earl of Chesterfield, garrisoned Lichfield 
Cathedral and close; but it was taken by the Parliamentarians, though 
with the loss of their general, Lord Brook, in March 1643, This post 
was retaken about a month after by Prince Rupert, who also took 
Burton: in the interval the Parliamentarians, under Sir William 
Brereton and Sir John Gell, had a severe but indecisive battle with 
the Royalists at Hopton Heath, near Stafford. The Parliamentarians 
occupied the towns of Stafford and Wolverhampton, and subsequently 
took Eccleshall Castle, and took and demolished Stafford Castle: they 
also besieged Tutbury Castle, but without success. Their horse had 
the advantage in a skirmish near Leek, which was one of their posts; 
and in the latter part of 1643 they gained the victory in two skir- 
mishes with Colonel Hastings, the ist commander, in this county. 
In 1645 the king with his army ed through Staffordshire before 
the battle of Naseby, and was in it again after the battle. After the 
battle of Worcester (1651) Charles II. was at Boscobel House, in this 
county. In the rebellion of 1745 the Pretender’s army was at Leek, 
while that of the Duke of Cumberland occupied Stone. 

Religious Worship and Education.—According to the Returns of the 
Census in 1851 there were then in the county 863 places of worship, of 
which 377 belonged to five sections of Methodists, 317 to the Church 
of England, 63 to Independents, 35 to Baptists, 34 to Roman Catholics, 
6 to Quakers, 6 to Unitarians, 5 to Plymouth Brethren, 5 to Mormons, 
and 4 to Pres! The total number of sittings provided was 
298,988. The number of day schools in the county was 1318, of 
which 440 were public schools, with 44,489 scholars, and 878 were 
private schools, with 21,698 scholars, Of Sunday schools there were 
643, with 93,572 scholars. There were 29 literary and scientific 
institutions, with 3644 members, and upwards of 43,000 volumes in 
the libraries belonging to them. 

Di and Manufactures.—The southern part of Staffordshire is 

ed for its manufacturing industry in the production of iron 
and hardware (of which iron is the ial); the north-west part of 
the county produces earthenware from the potteries in such quantity 
and excellence as to have gained the distinctive appellation of ‘Staf- 
fordshire ware.’ Both manufactures are of comparatively 
es a In 1853 th ty possessed 23 banks, at 

ings —) the coun savings 8, a 

Bilston, Brewood, Burton-on-Trent, Cheadle, Eccleshall, Kingswinford, 
Leek, Lichfield, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Penkridge, Pirehill Meaford, 
Rugeley, Shelton, Shenston, Stafford, Tamworth, Trentham, Tunstall, 
Uttoxeter, Walsall, West Bromwich, Wolverhampton, and Yoxall 
and Barton. The amount owing to depositors, on November 20th, 
1853, in 21 of these banks, for which returns were received, was 
575, 9621, 168. 2d. 

STAINDROP. [Dunnam.)} 

STALNES, Middlesex, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Staines, is situated on the left bank of the 
river Thames, in 51° 26’ N. lat., 0° 30’ W. long., distant 17 miles 
W.S.W. from London by road, and 19 miles by the Windsor branch 
of the South-Western railway. The population of the town of Staines 
in 1851 was 2430. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex and diocese of London. Staines Poor-Law Union contains 
13 parishes and townships, with an area of 24,881 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 13,973. 

“Phe town of Staines consists of a principal street, extending about 
half a mile along the main road, and of some smaller streets branching 
from it. The town is lighted with gas and paved, and contains many 
well-built houses. A handsome granite bridge, of three arches, crosses 
the Thames at Staines; it was erected in 1832, at a cost of about 


40,0007, from a design by Rennie. The parish church is a modern 
building, with a square embattled tower. The Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, and Quakers have places of worship, and there 
are National, British, and Infant schools; a school of industry, a 
literary and scientific institution, and a savings bank. The market is 
on Friday, and fairs are held on May 11th and September 19th. 
There are extensive mustard-mills, a brewery, and several flour-mills. 
Races are held annually on the meadows. 

STALBRIDGE. ([Dorsersuire.] 

STALEYBRIDGE, Lancashire, a market-town in the parish of 
Ashton-under-Line, is situated chiefly on the right bank of the river 
Tame, in 53° 30’ N. lat., 2° 4’ W. long., distant 8 miles E. by N. from 
Manchester, 185 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, and 192 
miles by the London and North-Western railway vii Trent Valley. 
The population of the town in 1851 was 20,760. The living is a 
perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and diocese of Manchester. 
Staleybridge owes its importance chiefly to the cotton manufacture. 
Woollen-cloth is manufactured to some extent; there are also brass 
and iron foundries, machine-making factories, brickfields, collieries, 
stone-quarries, and corn-mills, The parochial chapel is an octagonal 
structure occupying an elevated site, and there are three district 
churches, chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, New Connexion and Asso- 
ciation Methodists, and for Independents, Baptists, and Roman 
Catholics; National, British, and Roman Catholic schools; a mechanics 
institute, and a savings bank. Saturday is the market-day; fairs are 
held on Easter Monday and November 5th. The cotton manufactures 
of the district are more particularly noticed in the article AsHTon- 
UNDER-LINE, 

STALHAM, [Norrork.] 

STAMFORD, or STANFORD, Lincolnshire, a market-town, muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
is situated on both sides of the river Welland (which here divides the 
counties of Lincoln and Northampton), in 52° 40’ N. lat., 0° 28’ W. 
long., distant 47 miles S. by E. from Lincoln, 89 miles N. by W. from 
London by road, and by the Great Northern and Leicester and Stam- 
ford railways. The population of the borough of Stamford (a portion 
of which, called Stamford Baron, is in Northamptonshire), was 8933 
in 1851. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, 
of whom ove is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperiai 
Parliament. The livings are in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Lincoln, Stamford Poor-Law Union contains 37 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 52,858 acres, and a population in 1851 of 19,755. 

Stamford is an ancient town, but authentic history is silent respect- 
ing it till the troubled period succeeding the Roman dominion, when 
the Picts and Scots were defeated here by the Britons and their Saxon 
allies, in 449, In the reign of Edward tle Elder in 922, the part of 
Stamford south of the Welland was fortified by the Saxons; and the 
Danes, who occupied the northern part of the town, submitted. The 
town was one of the five Danish burghs which connected their 
Northumbrian and East Anglian possessions, In Domesday-book, 
Stamford, there called Stanford, is styled a king’s borough. In 1190 
the Jews of Stamford were plundered, and many of them slain by 
those who had enlisted for the crusade. One of the crosses which 
marked the resting-place of Queen Eleanor’s body, was erected at 
Stamford: it was demolished in the civil troubles of Charles I. 
Stamford returned members to parliament as early as the 23rd 
Edward I. Several parliaments and councils were held in the town 
in the middle ages. There were 16 parish churches in the town and 
suburbs, and there were priories for Carmelite, Franciscan, Dominican, 
and Augustine friars (two in or near the town), and Benedictine monks 
(at St. Leonard's, just out of the town to the east); also several ‘halls’ 
or monastic schools. On occasion of some discontent at Oxford, a 
number of the students retired here in 1333, and were not induced 
to return without great difficulty. The town was greatly benefited 
in its trade by the settlement here, in 1572, of some Flemish 
Protestant refugees, silk and serge weavers, who settled at Stamford 
by advice of Lord Treasurer Burghley, lord of the manor. 

Over the river Welland are an ancient stone bridge of five arches, 
and a handsome new bridge of three arches, built of granite in the 
Norman style, by the Marquis of Exeter. The town is well supplied 
with water, and lighted with gas. Many new houses have been built 
of late years, All Saints church consists of a nave and two aisles, 
and a el with one aisle. It is chiefly of early English archi- 
tecture; the tower, spire, and two porches are of perpendicular 
character, The other churches are generally perpendicular in style. 
Part of the nave of the conventual church of the Benedictine priory 
of St. Leonard’s is still standing, and is used as a barn, The west - 
gate of the Carmelite or White Friary is still entire, just outside the 
town on the north-east side, Near it are part of a wall and a postern 
or back gateway of the Gray or Franciscan Friary. The Wesleyan 
and Reform Methodists, Independents, Roman Catholics, and Mormons 
have places of worship. The Grammar school was founded about 
1530 by William Radcliffe, an alderman of the borough. The school 
De omege an endowment of about 600/. a year, and had 37 scholars in 

854. The Blue-Coat school, established in 1704, has an income 
from endowment of about 200/, a year; it is conducted on the British 
school system: the number of scholars in 1852 was 150, of whom 60 
receive clothing as well as instruction, There are several National, 
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Inf cols, The Stamford, Rutland, and General | and a school -of na’ n. The manufactures aré woollens, linen, 
ee one te yess, in COMME eUs of a bequest by Henry | cotton, leather, hats, ribands, sail-cloth, aps and tobacco, 
Frier, Esq., © surgeon in Stamford, and which has since received | Boats and ships are built, and ships’ anchors for all the og of oe 


several valuable additional endowments, had an income in 1851, from 
all sources, of 1313/. 8s, The cost of the building, amoun to 
upwards of 8000, was defrayed chiefly by public subscription. In 
the town are numerous pis toad hospitals, almshouses, and other 
charities, a literary and scientific institution, with a museum, lecture- 
room, library, &c, and a savings bank. ere are three extensive 
breweries, and a manufactory of agricultural implements. Near the 
Grammar school is a Norman Bon te. anciently belonging to Brase- 
nose College, one of the monastic schools, and now forming an entrance 
— The markets are on Monday and Friday; that on 

Friday is a good corn-market ; there are several cattle-markets in the 
course of the year, and seven yearly fairs. Fat stock markets are 
held once a fortnight, The Welland, or rather a lateral cut to the 
natural bed of the river, is navigable up to the town for boats and 
small The public baths, established in 1722 by the medical 
practitioners of Stamford, were rebuilt in 1828 by the present pro- 
prietor, the Marquis of Exeter, Quarter sessions and a county court 
are held. 

STAMFORD. [Conyecricut.] 

STAMFORD RON, [NorrHampronsiigg,} 

STANDGROUND. [Huntincponsuine,] 

STANDISH. [Lancasame.] 

STANDON. ERTFORDSHIRE, ] 

STANFORD RIVERS. [Essex.] 

STANHOPE. [Dvurxax, County of.] 

STANLEY. rags. 

STANMORE, GREAT. if IDDLESEX.] 

STANSTED MONTFICHET. [Essex.] 

STAPENHILL, [Dersysurre.} 

STAPLEFORD. [NorrmcHamsuing,] 

STAPLEHURST. [Kenr,] 

STARAJA-RUSSA. [Novaonop,] 

STARCROSS. [Devonsuire,} 

STARGARD. ECKLENBURG.] 

STARKENBURG. [Hessg DaRmstapt,] 

STARODAB. [Czeryiaor.] 

STASZOW, a 

STATEN ISLAND. [New York,] 

STAVANGER. [Cunistransanp,] 


into a 


STAVELEY. satin 
STAVOREN. [Farestanp. 
STAVROPOL. [Snimursk, 
STEBBING. 


STEELE, or STEYL UssELporr,] 
STEFANO D’AVETO, SAN. [GxvoA.] 


STEINBACH. [Futpa.] 
STEINFURT. [Munster] 
STELLENBOSCH. [Cars or Goop Horz,] 


STENDAL. [Macprsunc.] 

STEPNITZ, RIVER. [Braypensvuna,] 

STERNBERG, [Moravia.] 

STETTIN, one of the three governments of the Prussian province 
of Pomerania, is bounded N, by the government of Stralsund and 
the Baltic ; Pa bes government of Coslin ; 8, by Brandenburg; and 
W. by Mecklenburg. The area is about 5012 square miles, The 

ulation at the end of 1849 was 562,127, The surface is level. It 
almost entirely to the basin of the Oder, which river falls 

into the Stettiner-Haff, a wide salt-lake that communicates with the 
Baltic by three narrow channels, The cipal of these channels is 
the Swine, which runs between the d of Usedom and Wollin. 
The other channels are the Peene, west of Usedom, and the Diver- 
now, east of Wollin Island. To the north of the island is the 
harbour of Swinemiinde, Agriculture and the Baltic fishery afford 
cccupation to the great mass of the inhabitants, There are few 
manufactures except in the towns. Railways connect Stettin, the 
capital of the government, with Berlin, Posen, Danzig, and Kénigs- 


burg. 

Stettin, or Alt-Stettin, the capital of the province of Pomerania, as well 
as of the government of Stettin, a flourishing commercial and strongly 
fortified town, is situated in 53° 26’ N, lat,, 14° 45’ E. long,, on an 

on the left bank of the Oder, 78 miles by railway N.E. 
from Berlin, and has about 40,000 inhabitants. The Oder divides into 
four branches, the Parnitz, and the Great and the Little Regelitz, 
and the main stream, The principal and most strongly fortified 
of the town is on the left bank of the Oder, and is connected by 
wooden bridges with the suburbs, some of which are included in the 
fortifications. The citadel is called Fort Prussia, besides which there 
are forts William and Leopold, The town has five principal gates 
and i posterns. There are several squares, Of the public build- 

most remarkable are—the palace, formerly the residence of 
the last Dukes of Pomerania, the government-house, the arsenal, the 
house of the provincial estates, with a considerable library, the great 
barracks, the hospitals, and the theatre. There are five churches 
and a Roman Catholic cha, Besides the sruetn, to which an 
observatory is attached, there are a school for training teachers, 


Prussian states are manufactured here. The trade of 
very considerable, it is hampered however, as the commerce of all 
the Baltic ports is, by the Sound dues, which render the conveyance 
of goods more expensive, and the ips have not always return 
cargoes, Thus my goods which naturally be exported 
Stettin are sent to Hamburg. Another disadvantage is the 

drawing more than 
obliged to stop at Swinemiinde, Fi 


imported into Stettin. The number of oe that arrive here annually 
is above 1000, Foreign consuls reside in 

Among the other towns are ANKLAM: Damm, 4 miles by railway 
E, from Stettin, is a strongly-fortified town, with about inhabit- 
ants: Demmin, 72 miles N.W. from , at the junction of the 
Tollense and the Trebel with the Peene, is a mam town of 


7000 inhabitants, who carry on a considerable commerce in fire 


bank of the Oder, has a population of 6000, who manufacture br 
cloth, and trade in corn: Stargard, situated 21 miles by rail 
from Stettin, on the left bank of the navigable river 


pder 
‘the Oder, has 11,500 cuecnivig including the suburbs, It is one of 


the best towns in Pomerania; is surrounded with a wall, and has 
‘<7 l Bin pbhaes mao and 
cloth, li hats, 8 eather, soap, to! , pottery, 4 

spirits, “higrs haw tat te dawn Bias ah & gymnasium, and 
several schools and charitable institutions. Fairs are held annually 
for the sale of horses and cattle, wool, linen, &c. The town has a 
export trade in corn and the other Ba Spoon of the country. 

inem: a seaport town of about 5 inhabitants, situated 

the island of Usedom, at the entrance of the Swine Channel of 


baths, 

shipbuilding-yards, and a considerable trade. By 
a pre) beer, in recent times, the harbour of Swinemiinde, 
which is the outport of Stettin, has been made accessible to 
4 pre ships. Steamers ply ly to Stettin, the isle of 
and other along the : Treptow, situated on the left 
of the Rega, 57 miles N.N.E. from Stettin, has spirit r h 
factories, and 5500 inhabitants; Alt-Treptow, a walled town on the 
Tollense, has about 4000 inhabitants, who manufacture broadcloth, 
leather, and spirits, 

STEUBERVILLE. [Outo.] 

STEVENAGE, [Hxrrrorbsuree.} 

STEVENTON, act pct 

STEWARTON, Ayrshire, Scotland, a aie ee i, 
in the parish of Stewarton, is pleasantly situated on the right 
the Annock Water, in 55° 40° N, lat, 
N. by W. from Kilmarnock, 


the ish church, there are pee worship br Hive aad United 
Presbyterians and for Indepen 
in connection with the 


spinning of cotton and worsted. Carpets are extensively manufac- 
tured, and linens and damasks are woven. Steel clock-work is manu 
factured and exported to a small extent. The market is held on 


Thursday. There are a town-house and a jail. 

STEYER, [Ens.] 

STEYERMARK. [Sryria,] 

STEYNING, Sussex, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Union, in the of Ste is situated near the right 
the river Adur, in 50° 53’ N, lat., 0° 19’ W, long., distant 
TE. by N. from Chichester, and 50 miles S.S,W. from Lond 
population of the parish of Steyning in 1851 was 1464. The living is 
a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chichester, 
Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and townships, with an 
44,344 acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,867. The ancient 
of Stane-street through the town, whence its name, Steyning 
is a borough by prescription, but was disfranchised by the Refo 
Act, The parish church, with the exception of the nave, is a modern 
building. The Wesleyan Methodists have a The 


mi 


if 


Grammar school, founded in 1614, had 36 scholars in 1854, There 
are a National school and a mechanics institution, A ent 
manufactory and two breweries afford some employment, market 


is held once a fortnight, on Monday, for 
fair is held on October 11th, 
STIGLIANO, [Basruicata.] 
STILTON, [Huntixqpoysuree.] 
STIRLING, Stir Scotland, a royal and parliamen 
burgh and market-town, and the chief town of the county, is 
on an eminence near the right bank of the river Forth, in 
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and corn; a cattle 


° 8’ N, lat. 
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4° 0’ W. long., distant 29 miles N.E. from Glasgow, and 36 miles N.W. 
from Kaya mg J road and by the Edinburgh and Glasgow and 
i The population in 1851 was 12,837. The 
town is governed by a provost and 20 councillors, 4 of whom are 
bailies, and unites with Culross, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, and 
Queensferry, in the return of one member to the Imperial Parliament. 
A castle was early erected here, under the protection of which the 
town grew up; and from its commanding the passage of the Forth, 
soon rose into im: . Its earliest known charter as a royal burgh 
is dated 1119. the 12th and 13th centuries Stirling castle was 
considered to be one of the four principal fortresses of the kingdom ; 
it is o> of the four which are still upheld by virtue of the articles 
the Union. It appears conspicuously in the history of the English 
and was frequently the residence of the Scottish kings. 
wn is irregularly laid out; a winding street, or road, not 
i ith houses throughout, leads to the bridge over the Forth, and 
téwards Perth. The Castle Hill, a long and narrow ridge. is 
north-west side of the town, over which it rises gently, but 
ts a steep slope on the other sides, and is in some parts pre- 
The palace, built by James V., is now converted into a 
; and the adjacent hall, built by James ILI, for the meeting of 
Scottish parliament, ia now a riding-school. Adjoining this is 
royal, built by James III., now employed as an armoury. 
contains a depdt of arms, and is occupied by a garrison. 
new and wide streets have been opened and others much 
te years. The town is lighted with gas. The old 
a fine building chiefly of decorated architecture, stands near 
t was originally the conventual church of a Gray or 
founded by James LV. in 1494, The chancel was 


Establishment, called the East and West churches, There are 
church of the establishment called the North church, two 
worship for the Free Church, two for the United Presbyte- 
each for Baptists, Independents, Reformed Presbyterians, 
i and Roman Catholics, several schools, and a 
South of the Gray Friars’ church is Gowane’s hospital, 
639; and north of it are the ruins of a curious old house of 
earls of Mar, called Mar’s Work. Another old house built by 
Ww Alexander, earl of Stirling, is now used as a mili 
The old bridge over the Forth is a structure of the 16 
century ; the new bridge is more convenient. The town-house is an 
old building with a spire; behind it isthe jail. There are commodious 
and a handsome building, the Atheneum, 
devoted to literary purposes, There is also an extensive agricultural 


The chief manufactures are of tartan and tartan shawls, carpeta, 
cotton goods, malt, and leather, There are dye-houses for yarns, 
and breweries. Considerable trade is carried on in corn, 
coals, bricks, tiles, lime, and wool. There is constant commu- 
nication by steamers with Newhaven, Leith, and the other places on 
the Forth. The Secession, now merged in the United Presbyterian 
Church, had its origin in Stirling in the year 1733, in consequence of 
proceedings taken by the Established Church against Ebenezer Erskine, 
one of the ministers of the West church, who opposed the arbitrary 
of the General Assembly. There are some important 

charitable institutions of ancient foundation in the town. 
STIRLINGSHIRE, an inland county of Scotland, is bounded N. 
Perthshire, N.E. by Clackmannanshire and a detached portion of 
Pecthshice, E. and 8.E. by Linlithgowshire, 8S. Lanarkshire and 
Dumbartonshire, and 8.W. and W. by Dum! 
is separated by Loch Lomond: it lies between 55° 53’ and 56° 22’ 
N, lat., 3° 38’ and 4° 40’ W. long. The form of the county is irregular: 
the greatest length is 45 miles; the greatest breadth about 18 miles. 
There are two insulated portions surrounded by the counties of Perth 
and Clackmannan.. The area is 462 square miles, or 295,875 statute 
The ion in 1851 was 86,237. The county returns one 

Imperial Parliament. 

Surface, Geology—The north-western extremity of the county is 
ccongad ty the mountain range which forms the western extremity 
of the Gram , and separates Loch Lomond from Loch Chon and 
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of the Highlands, and its situation 

It is of easy ascent, and is covered 
with vegetation to thesummit. At the foot of this mountain range, 
in Loch Lomond, are several i of which are included in 


yields coal, ironstone, freestone, and limestone in considerable quantity. 
The carses, or dales, are generally occupied by the later formations, 
or by alluvium. 

Hydrography and Communications.—The county belongs partly to - 
the basin of the Forth and partly to that of the Clyde. The Duchray, 
one of the affluents which form the Forth, is for several miles the 
boundary of the county. The chief tributaries of the Forth in this 
county are the Bannockburn, the Carron, and the Avon. The Endrick 
and its feeder, the Blane, which drain the district between the High- 
lands and the Lennox Hills, and the Kelvin, which drains the southern 
part of the county, are affluents of the Clyde. The Endrick falls into 
Loch Lomond. In the parish of Fintry it falls over a rock 90 feet 
high, presenting, when the waters are swollen by a flood, a magnificent 
cascade : there is a second smaller fall lower down. The Forth and 
Clyde Canal has about 10 miles of its course in the county. The 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal joins the Forth and Clyde Canal 
at Port Downie, near Falkirk, about 4 miles from Grangemouth. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow railway passes through this county, in 
a course parallel to that of the Union and Forth and Clyde canals. 
The Scottish Central railway traverses the eastern part of the county. 
The Slamannan railway has also a part of its course in this county. 
The road from Edinburgh to Stirling, and thence to the north of 
Scotland, enters the county at Linlithgow, and runs by Falkirk, 
Bannockburn, and St. Ninians to Stirling. At Camelon, just beyond 
Falkirk, a road branches to Kilsyth, Kirkintilloch, and Glasgow. 
There is also a direct road from Stirling to Glasgow. 

Soil, Agriculture, &c.—The hilly district of the centre, and the 
highland tract of the north-west, are in most places bleak and sterile; 
but the carse, or the valley of the Forth, from the neighbourhood of 
Falkirk to Stirling, consists of low and fertile alluvial lands, The 
eastern side of the county presents a finely-diversified appearance, 
and the view from Stirling Castle is of almost unequalled beauty. In 
the highland district only a very small proportion of the land is arable. 
Oats and barley, potatoes and turnips, are grown. The soil in the 
valley or Strath of Endrick is a rich brown loam. In the low ground 
which separates the Highlands from the Campsie Hills, and in the 
valleys of the Forth and of the Kelvin, the land is commonly divided 
into the carse, or valley, and the dryfield or upland slope between the 
valley and the moorland hills, Oats and hay form the principal crops; 
barley and potatoes are grown to a considerable extent; and turnips, 
beans, and wheat in smaller proportions, Dairy farms are numerous, 
the produce finding a ready market in Glasgow. The hills are occupied 
as sheep-walks, The black-faced sheep from Tweeddale are prevalent, 
The carse or valley of the Forth below Stirling, forming the eastern 

of the county, is fertile, and, in an agricultural sense, is important. 
here is comparatively little waste land ; the soil is wholly occupied 
in tillage or plantations; and the facility for obtaining manure has 
tended to the improv t of agriculture. Gardens and orchards are- 
numerous and productive: the soil is particularly adapted to pear- 
trees, The horses reared are of a superior description. Leases are 
commonly for 19 years. Grain rents are usual in the carse of Stirling. 
The greatest fairs for cattle in Scotland are held near Falkirk in this 
county : they are known as Falkirk Trysts. 

Divisions, Towns.—The county contains 22 entire parishes, and part 
of five others. The royal, municipal, and parliamentary burghs are 
Favximxk and Srratove ; the less important towns are Alva, BANNOOK- 
BuRN, Denny, Grangemouth, Kilsyth, and Lennoxtown. 

Alva, population 3058, situated at the foot of the Ochill Hills, about 
6 miles from Stirling, near the river Devon, is a busy manufacturing 
place. Tartan shawls, blankets, plaidings, and chequered kerseymeres, 
are extensively made. The Established, Free, and United Presbyterian 
Churches have places of worship. 

Denny, population 2446, about 9 miles 8. by E. from Stirling, 
possesses paper-mills, charcoal grinding-mills, a dye-stuff mill, a saw- 
mill, and manufactures of linsey-wolsey shawls and tartan-cloth. 
There are places of worship for Established, Free, and United 


Presbyterians. 

rang th, population included with Falkirk parish, of which it 
forms a part. The port of Grangemouth is situated about 3 miles 
N.E. from the town of Falkirk, at the junction of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal with the Carron, near the confluence of the Carron with 
the Forth. The Grange burn formerly joined the Carron at this spot, 
but has been made to join the Forth, a mile east from the town, in 
order to convert its former channel into wet docks. In the town are 
a modern church in the Norman style, and a Free church. The basin 
and harbour afford facilities for vessels of any size, Grangemouth 
has a custom-house; Alloa, Stirling, and Kincardine are included in 
the oa The number of vessels registered as belonging to the port 
on mber 3st, 1853, was 46 sailing-vessels of 8252 tons, and 7 
steam-vessels of 823 tons burden. During 1853 there entered the port 
817 sailing-vessels of 75,812 tons aggregate burden, and 79 steam- 
veszels of 19,654 tons; and there cleared 794 sailing-vessels of 75,852 
tons, and-77 steam-vessels of 19,198 tons, The imports are—grain, 
timber, flax, manganese-ore, cheese, bark, manna, aud geneva, from 
Holland, Belgium, and Norway ; and goods of all descriptions from 
London, Hull, and other British ports. The exports are—coals, pi 
and wrought iron, glass, bricks, cordage, linen-yarn, and cotton an 
woollen goods, Vessels are built, and sail cloth and rope manufactured. 
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vidi ulation $949, is in the parish of Kilsyth, 13 miles 8. by 
we es ag 15 og Kilsyth is a hea of barony; it has a bailie and 
four councillors elected annually. It eherge laid out; the 
houses are small: the streets are lighted with gas. e parish church 
js a modern building of considerable elegance. There are also a 
Free church, chapels for United Presbyterians and Independents, 
several schools, and a savings bank. The inhabitants are chiefly hand- 
loom weavers employed by the manufacturers of Glasgow. There 
are two factories, and a brick and tile work. 

Lennoxtown, population $108, about 11 miles N. by E. from Glasgow, 
contains the church of Campsie, a chapel for United Presby- 
terians, and a handsome Roman Catholic chapel. The cotton manu- 
facture is actively carried on, Lennox Castle is a spacious mansion 
of recent erection. . 2 

The following are some of the more important villages ; the popu- 
lation is that of 1851 :— 

Balfron, a manufacturing village, in the western part of the county, 
18 miles N. from Glasgow: population of the parish, 1900. Balfron 
is neatly built and clean, and the shops are lighted with gas from the 
cotton-works of Ballindalloch. There are here many hand-loom 
weavers. Bridge of Alan, a small village, 3 miles N. from Stirling, is 
much resorted to for its mineral springs. Campsie, population of the 

h exclusive of Lennoxtown, 3810, is situated in a valley watered 
the streams of Glassert and Kelvin. It contains an alum and 
colour manufactory. In the vicinity are several print fields and cotton 
factories. Carron, a village in Larbert parish, about 2 miles N. from 
Falkirk. In the village are the Carron iron-works, among the most 
extensive in the kingdom. There are five blast or smelting furnaces, 
four cupola furnaces, and 20 air furnaces; besides mills for grinding 
fire-clay, boring cylinders, grinding and polishing the metal, &c. 
The articles manufactured are machinery, agricultural implements, 
cannon, carronades (which take their name from this place), &c. The 
Carron Company have about 20 vessels to export their goods to 
London and elsewhere, and bring back coal and lime. Drymen, about 
22 miles N.W. from Glasgow : population of the parish, 1481, Many 
of the inhabitants are hand-loom weavers. Kippen, 11 miles WwW. from 
Stirling, population of the parish 1892, is celebrated for its distillery. 
Weaving is carried on. There are an Established and a Free church ; 
an Endowed and a Parochial school. Several fairs are held. Milngavie, 
population about 1500, distant 7 miles N.W. from Glasgow, contains 
a chapel of ease, a United Presbyterian church, and a parochial 
school; a cotton-mill, two bleachfields, three printfields, a distillery, 
a paper-mill, and several corn-mills. St. Ninians, population about 
1200, consists principally of one long street of old-fashioned houses. 
Some of these are very curious, and have not only the date of erection, 
but the implements or other emblems of the trade of the original 
occupier carved on stones on the front. There are in the village 
Established, Free, and United Presbyterian churches, The inhabit- 
ants manufacture nails, leather, and tartan and tartan shawls. Strath- 
blane, population of the parish 1010, a small village 12 miles N. from 
Glasgow, contains a calico print-work and two bleachfields. ; 

History, Antiquities, &c.—Stirlingshire was, at the most ancient 
historical period, included in the territory of the Damnonii. They 
were subdued by Agricola, a.p. 80, who formed a line of forts through 
their territory, reaching from the Forth to the Clyde: this line of forts, 
the Roman general Lollius Urbicus, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
about a.p. 140, connected by a continuous rampart [ANToNnINUS, WALL 
or.] The remains of one of the forts may be seen at Castle-Cary, 
6 miles W. from Falkirk, just where the rampart leaves the county. 
There are some other antiquities referrible perhaps to the Roman 
period, or to the periods immediately before it. Several of the primi- 
tive monuments, as earthen forts, cairns, and mounds or barrows, are 
found in Baldernock, Gargunnock, Dunipace, and other parishes. 

Cambuskenneth Abbey, one of the most celebrated in Scotland, 
was founded, in 1147, by David I., king of Scotland, on a small 

la on the north side of the Forth, a little below Stirling. Of 

this edifice some ruined walls and the belfry tower still exist. In 
the invasion of Edward L. Stirling was abandoned by the Scots and 
pied by the English (1296). Wallace defeated the English forces, 

in 1297, at the old bridge of Stirling, at that time a wooden structure. 
The following year Stirling Castle, which was garrisoned by the 
English, waa besieged by the Scots, and forced by famine to sur- 
render, in 1299, In 1303 Stirling Castle held out for three months 
ge all the efforts of Edward J. in nm. It was the last fortress 
surrendered in Scotland. In 1314, Stirling Castle, which had 
been held by the English since 1303, surrendered after the battle of 
Bannockburn. In 1333 it came into the hands of Edward Baliol, but 
was retaken, in 1341, by the Scots. The castle was the scene of the 
assassination of the Earl of Douglas by James IL, in 1451, It was 
the frequent residence of James V. James VI. was crowned at 
Stirling in 1567, at 13 months old; and during his childhood usually 
resided here, with his mesg Buchanan, who wrote here his 
‘ History of Scotland.’ The earls of Angus and Mar, with others 
concerned in ‘the raid of Ruthven,’ took possession of Stirling in 
1584, but were soon obliged to flee into England. Returning next 
year with a considerable force, they occupied the town, and prepared 
to invest the castle, where the king (James VI.) was, with a very 
inadequate force, An accommodation took place, and the judicial 
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sentence which had been against the fugitive lords was re- 
versed. This transaction is commonly called ‘the raid of g 
On the introduction of the New Liturgy, in the reign of Charles’ 
in 1637, the privy council and the court of session were removed to 
Stirling; to which place also General Baillie, who commanded the 
Covenanters, fled after his disastrous defeat at Kilsyth by the Duke 
of Montrose. The Scotch army retired to Stirling after 
by Cromwell at Dunbar, in 1650. Monk, whom Cromwell left behind 
him, occupied the town soon after, and in a few days forced the castle 
to surrender, 

Of the feudal period there are some remains in the ty. Dun- 
treath Castle, in Strathblane parish, is an extensive ruin, he remains 
of Colzium Castle crown an eminence near Kilsyth; and the castle 
of Almond is a massive ruin between Falkirk and Linlithgow. The 
ruins of Manuel Priory are near the castle of Almond. 

Statistics: Religious Worship and Education.—. 
Returns of the Census in 1851, there were then in the county 99 
places td — of which 31 belonged to the Established Church, 
21 to the 


49,272. Of day schools there were 170, of which 103 were public 
schools, with 8432 scholars, and 67 private, with 2918 scholars. The 
number of Sabbath schools was 99, with 8122 scholars, and of evening 
schools for adults 17, with 415 scholars, There were four literary 
and scientific institutions with 787 members, and 2200 volumes in 
es Soon ies Tn th three savings banks, 
wings .—In 1853 the county — Ba 
at Falkirk, Lennoxtown, and Stirling. The amount owing to depositors 
on November 20th, 1853, was 31,102/, 8s. 3d. 

STISTED. (Essex. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Hampshire, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Stockbridge, is situated on the 
banks of the river Anton or Test, in 51° 6’ N. lat., 1° 29’ W. long., 
distant 9 miles W.N.W. from Winchester, and 66 miles S.W. from 
London. The population of the borough and parish, which are co- 
extensive, was 1066 in 1851. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Winchester. Stockbridge Poor-Law 
Union contains 14 parishes and townships, with an area of 43,843 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 7367. Stockbridge is a ; 
by prescription, and returned two members to Parliament till 
passing of the Reform Act, when it was disfranchised. The town 
possesses a neat town-hall. The principal street contains seven 
bridges—over the river Anton at the west end, the Andover Canal 
about the middle of the town, and five small trout streams which 
cross the street at different parts. The parish church was erected in 
the reign of Stephen. There are a chapel for Independents, and a 
parochial school. Parchment is manufactured to some extent. 
market is held on Thursday; and on July 10th is held one of 
largest fairs in the county for lambs, Races are held in the neigh- 
bourhood. 3 

STO’CKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, is situated in 59° 20’ N. lat., 
18° E. long., on the channel by which the Miilar Lake di its 


waters into the Baltic, about 36 miles from the sea by the of 
the channel, but not more than 24 miles in a straight line, e 
channel is inters' with numerous rocky islands, 


persed ; 

The city of Stockholm is built partly on the continent and 
on nine islands formed by the above-mentioned channel: the : 
are called holmen. The Staden Island, or Stockholm, occupies the 
centre of the town, and contains several fine public and private 
buildings. The royal palace, an edifice of great architectural merit, 
caetaen in reo stands on oenmers: a has attached to it a 
large en, It contains a library and lections of tings, 
coins, and antiquities. Near the palace is the waloieal we of 
Gustavus IIL, of bronze; and in its vicinity, along the eastern shore 
of the island, is the proper harbour of the town, in which the largest 
vessels find excellent anchorage. The Staden contains also the 
cathedral, or St. Nicolai church, in which the kings of Sweden are 
now crowned; and the Riddarhus, or hall of assembly of the nobles, 
in front of which is a statue of Gustavus Vasa, of bronze. From the 
Staden a stone bridge leads to the Riddarholmen, which is much 
smaller than Stockholmen, but which contains the old palace and the 
old church of Riddarholmen, in which the kings and di 
persons born in Sweden are buried, and about 5000 flags are hung wi 
the trophies of the Swedes in their numerous wars. In this ch 
are the remains of Gustavus Adolphus. Riddarholmen Island contains 
several other public buildings. 

Sider Malm, or the southern division of Stockholm, is built on 
the island of the same name, which is about 8 miles long and nearly 
2 miles across in the widest part; it is joined to Stockholmen by a 
long bridge of boats, and provided with a large lock on account of 
the great rapidity with which Lake Miilar sometimes discharges its 
waters, In the Séder Malm is the great depot Of iron, The most 
remarkable of the buildings are the town-hall, the Danviken, or Great 
Hospital, and the Maria Magdalene and the St. Catharine church. 
The island of Lang Holmen, which is farther west, and is united to 
the Séder Malm by a bridge, contains the houses of correction; and 
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~ The island of K Imen, which lies west of Norr Malm, 
to it by two bridges. It contains the great iron-foundry estab- 

i by an Englishman, Mr. Owen; a large hospital, the Bible 
, and the royal cannon-foundry of Marieberg. Contigu- 

ous to the Norr Malm on the east is Ladugords Giirdet, part of which 
has built upon, whilst another part has been converted into a 
royal park, called Humblegord (Hop-garden), to which the public has 


access, 

peninsula by filling up the narrow channel which divided it from the 
continent, and now constitutes a portion of Norr Malm. It contains 
fine buildings. Kastellholmen, a very elevated island, is planted 
fine x cael a castle is built here for the defence of the entrance 
Stockholm is distinguished for the ee 8 of its environs. This 
arises in part from the diversified channels which separate the islands 
on which the city is built, and the picturesque variety of the channel 
Country-houses are dispersed over the hills surrounding the 
town; but the chief place of holiday resort is the zoological garden, 
which lies eastward of the town. It occupies a peninsula two miles 
long and about one mile wide. Within the zoological garden is the 
royal country-seat of Johansdal, formerly called Rosendal, which is 
surrounded by a large park. The most distinguished of the royal 
country-houses lie to the west of the town, on islands in the Lake of 
Miilarn; they are Gripsholm, Drottningholm, and Swartsjé. 

Stockholm is the seat of the government, and the place where the 
legislative bodies generally meet. It contains the offices of the 
branches of administration and the superior courts of justice. Besides 
the Royal Society of Sciences of Stockholm, which has greatly con- 
tributed to the advancement of natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
natural history, there are a royal academy of literature, history, and 
oe ; the Swedish academy, whose object is to promote the 
cultivation of the native language; an academy of military sciences ; 
an academy of liberal arts; a musical academy; an academy of 

and numerous scientific, li » and benevolent institu- 
tions. The institutions for education are also numerous. 

The ion of Stockholm in 1844 was 84,161; in 1850 it was 
93,070. Stockholm is the most industrious and commercial town of 
Sweden. There are manufactures of cloth, cotton, calico, silk, ribands, 
sugar, tobacco, leather, cast-iron, and soap, Large quantities of 
foreiga, and ially English, manufactures are annually imported. 
Nearly the whole of the su nous produce of the countries north 
and west of Stockholm is ught here, to be exported to foreign 
countries. It is mostly shipped in Swedish vessels, The most import- 
ant article of export is iron, Timber, boards, tar, pitch, copper, 
cobalt, ready-built vessels, stecl, bricks, and a few manufactured 
articles are exported. An active commerce is carried on with England, 
the United States of North America, Denmark, France, Prussia, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, and Italy. The most important articles 
of import are sugar, coffee, woollen manufactured goods, cotton, silk, 
linens, china and crockery, cheese, hides and skins, tallow and candles, 
bs Pal raisins, tea, butter, wool, and spirits, 

STOCKPORT, Cheshire, an important manufacturing. town, muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the of Stockport, is situated near the point where the rivers 
Thame and Goyt, by their junction, form the Mersey, in 53° 25’ N. lat., 
2° 8’ W. long., distant 38 miles N.E. from Chester, 176 miles N.W. 
from London by road, and 182} miles by the North-Western railway 
vii Trent Valley. The population of the borough in 1851 was 58,835. 
The borough is governed by 14 aldermen and 42 councillors, of whom 
one is mayor, and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. 
The living is a in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chester. 
Stockport Poor-Law Union contains 17 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 30,709 acres, and a population in 1851 of 90,174. 

The town of Stockport is i laid out. In the centre is a 

open market-place, The new m: house has a handsome front, 
contains a large hall, covered @ semicircular iron roof, with 
I in the crown. The town is w ant hang and is lighted with gas. 
market-place and the hh church are on a tolerably extensive 
level on the summit of hill on which the town is built. There 
are four bridges in or near the town, over the Mersey, and one over 
the Thame. The ‘old bridge’ over the , near the market-place, 
is of one lofty arch. Below the old bridge is a bridge of 11 
not only the river, but its valley, at an elevation of 40 feet 
above the water. Vernon Bridge was built by subscription in 1829, 
The Manchester and Birmingham branch of the North-Western rail- 
way is carried over the valley of the Mersey by a magnificent viaduct. 
GfOG, DIV. VOL, Iv. 


The parish church, except the chancel, which is of the decorated 
style, is modern, having been rebuilt early in the present century, in 
the perpendicular style of architecture. There are in the borough 
7 other places of worship belonging to the Establishment, 15 belong- 
ing to five sections of Methodists, 5 to Independents, 3 to Baptists, 
and 1 each to Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and Mormons, The 
Grammar and Free schools, founded in 1487, are under the patronage 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company of London; the number of scholars in 
1854 was 38 in the Free school, and 100 in the Grammar school; the 
school possesses two exhibitions of 50/. each at Oxford or Cambridge, 
tenable for 3} years. There are also National, British, and Infant 
schools; schools connected with the Wesleyan Methodists and the 
Roman Catholics; a mechanics institute; several news-rooms; an 
infirmary; and a savings bank. 

Stockport is one of the principal seats of the cotton manufacture. 
There are about 100 firms in Stockport and Heaton Norris engaged in 
different branches of this manufacture ; there are also three cotton- 
printing establishments, two bleaching establishments, and several 
dye-houses. Besides the cotton manufacture, which is the staple of 
the town, the manufacture of silk goods, thread, hats, brushes, spindles, 
and shuttles is carried on. There are extensive engine- and machine- 
factories, several iron- and brass-foundries, and breweries in the town ; 
and brick-fields in the vicinity. A branch canal communicates with 
the Manchester and Ashton Canal. The market is on Friday, and is 
the most important in Cheshize for corn, oatmeal, and cheese. There 
are four yearly fairs, chiefly for cattle. Petty sessions and a county 
court are held in the town. 

STOCKTON, distinguished as STOCKTON-UPON-TEES, Durham, 
a market-town, sea-port, municipal borough, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Stockton-upon-Tees, is situated on the 
left bank of the river Tees, about four miles from its mouth, in 
54° 34’ N. lat., 1° 18’ W. long., distant 20 miles S.E. by S. from 
Durham, 242 miles N. by E. from London by road, and 247} miles 
by the Great Northern and Leeds Northern railways. The population 
of the borough in 1851 was 1867; that of the town of Stockton was 
9808. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, of 
whom one is mayor. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Durham. Stockton Poor-Law Union contains 42 parishes 
motets with an area of 83,774 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 44,433. 

Stockton was at an early period the residence of the bishops of 
Durham, who had a moated manor-house here, which afterwards was 
called the castle. The castle was demolished in 1652. The traces of 
the moat and embankment still mark the site. The river Tees 
approaches Stockton in a northward direction, and then makes a 
sudden bend towarda the east. The town is laid out with consider- 
able regularity ; the principal street is broad, and extends nearly a 
mile from south to north. The wharf ia on the bank of the river, 
just above the bend, and runs parallel to the High-street. At the 
southern extremity of the High-street ~ road from it crosses the 
Tees into Yorkshire by a stone bridge of five arches. The houses 
are for the most part of brick. Besides the parish church, a spacious 
brick-building erected early in the last century, there is another, called 
Holy Trinity church, a neat gothic edifice with a square tower, sur- 
mounted with an octagonal spire. There are places of worship for 
Independents, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, and Unitarians; National, British, Infant, Wesleyan, and 
Roman Catholic schools; a school of Industry for girls; a Blue-Coat 
charity school ; a mechanics institute ; news-rooms ; a dispensary, and 
a savings bank, The town-hall is a quadrangular building, surmounted 
with a clock-tower and spire. There are a custom-house, assembly- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, and a small theatre. 

The principal manufacture of Stockton is that of linen and sail- 
cloth: ship-building, rope and sail-making, and yarn and worsted 
spinning are carried on; there are also iron- and brass-foundries, 
breweries, and several corn-mills. The navigation of the river T'ees 
has been improved by a cut just below the town, whereby a consider- 
able bend is avoided. The chief imports are timber, deals, masts, 
spars, staves, iron, hemp, flax, tallow, oak-bark, linseed, clover-seed, 
hides, &c,, from foreign parts; and groceries, wine, spirits, and colonial 
produce brought coastwise. The exports to foreign parts are chiefly 
lead, and that in small quantities: the exports coastwise to London, 
Leith, Hull, Sunderland, &c., are chiefly of flour, butter, cheese, 
bacon, oak, timber, linen, linen and worsted yarn, lead, and especially 
coal. The number of vessels registered as belonging to the port of 
Stockton on December 31st 1853 was—157 sailing-vessels of 28,408 
tons aggregate burden, and 26 steam-vessels of 608 tons aggregate 
burden. During 1853 there entered the port 1000 sailing-vessels of 
98,274 tons, and 1 steam-vessel of 13 tons burden, and cleared 3161 
sailing-vessels of 305,540 tons burden, and 18 steam-vessels of 1133 
tons. By the Stocktén and Darlington, the Stockton, Hartlepool, and 
Clarence, and the Leeds Northern railways, which have stations at 
Stockton, the town is placed in connection with the whole railway 
system of England and Scotland; there are also several branch and 
junction lines for local convenience, in conveying the produce of the 
numerous collieries. Markets are held on Wednesday and Saturday. 
Two yearly fairs are held, besides a cattle-fair, or great market, on the 
last Wednosday of every month, There are extensive i laa and 
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some brick-yards near the town, and salmon and other fisheries in the 
Tees. A county court is held in the town. 

BTOCKTON. (Catrroryt,) 

STOGUMBER. (Somensersatar.) 

STOKE (Svrrorx.) 

STOKE DAMEREL. [Pryuovra.) 

STOKE FERRY. [Nonrrotx.) 

STOKE POGES. OKINGHAMSHTRE. 3 

STOKE, di ished as STOKE-U Aa eget d a a 
market-to’ borough, e seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the pariah of Bicke, is situated in 53° 0 N. lat., 2° 10 
W. long., distant 16 miles N. by W. from Stafford, 148 miles N.W. 
from London by road, and 145) miles by the North Western and 
North Staffordshire railways, The population of Stoke parliamentary 
borough, which includes an extensive district, was $4,027 in 1851. 
The borough returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 
li is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Stafford and diocese of 

Stoke Poor-Law Union consists of the parish of Stoke, with 

an area of 10,490 acres, and a population in 1851 of 57,942. 
In this district, the chief seat of the earthenware manufacture of 
, familiarly desi “the Potteries,” are the market-towns 
of , Hanley, Lane-End (with Longton), Stoke, and Tunstall 
Court. Bursiew is described in a separate article. Lane-End, Longton, 
Hanley, and Tunstall are noticed under Srarronpsuire. ’ Stoke has 
many modern houses, built on a regular plan, Tho town-hall is a 
neat building, with an engine and lock-up-house beneath, The church 
is a modern gothic structure, with a tower 112 feet high. The Baptists 
and Roman Catholics have places of worship, and there are National 
achools and a Diocesan school. The earthenware manufactories of 
Stoke are among the most important in the district. There are 
numerous coal-works in the vicinity. The market is on Saturday, 

and is well ied. 

STOKECLIMSLAND. [Cornwatt. 

STOKESLEY, North Riding of Yo ire, a market-town, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Stokesley, is situated in the 
fertile district of Cleveland, in 54° 28’ N. lat., 1° 11’ W. long., distant 
42 miles N. by W. from York, and 238 miles N.N.W. from London. 
The population of the parish of Stokesley in 1851 was 2446. The 
living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Cleveland and diocese of 
York. Stokesley Poor-Law Union contains 28 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 60,374 acres, and a population in 1851 of 8666. 

Stokesley is washed on the south by a remarkably fine trout stream, 
a branch of the river Leven. Ata distance of from four to six miles, 
the Cleveland Hills rise in the form of a semicircular amphitheatre, of 
which Stokesley is the centre. The town consists chiefly of one street, 
with many ‘well-built houses, and is lighted with gas. Besides the 

ehureh, there are places of worship for Wesleyan, Primitive, 
and Calvinistic Methodists, and Independents. Preston Grammar 
school had 42 scholars in 1854. The National schools, called the 
schools of the Langbaurgh West Society, are partly endowed. There 
are a dispensary, a mechanics institute, and a savings bank. An annual 
courtleet, a county court, and weekly petty sessions are held. The 
town has a considerable manufacture of linen. A good market is held 
on Saturday, and fairs three times in the year. 

STOLPE. (Céstm,] 

STONE, Staffordshire, s market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Stone, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Trent, in 52° 54’ N. lat., 2° 8’ W. long., distant 7 miles N. by E. from 
Stafford, 141 miles N.W. by W. from London by road, and 138 miles 
by the North-Western and North Staffordshire railways, vid Trent 
Valley. The population of the town of Stone in 1851 was 3443. The 
living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Stafford and 
diocese of Lichfield. Stone Poor-Law Union contains 10 parishes and 
peer with an area of 68,524 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

The principal street of the town of Stone is a portion of the road 
from London to Liverpool. The river Trent is here crossed by a 
bridge. The town is lighted with gas and paved. The parish church 
contains a marble monument to the memory of Earl St. Vincent, 
with a bust of the carl by Chantrey. Christ church is a modern 
district church, erected in 1840, The Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. The Free 
Grammar school, founded in 1558, is free to six boys of the parish, 
and to 24 others on payment of a small fee. There are National and 
Infant schools, a mechanics institution, a literary society, and a savings 
bank. Shoemaking, tanning, malting, and brick-making are carried 
on. A county court is held. Tuesday is the market-day; a fair for 
cattle is held fortnightly; markets for cheese and bacon are held in 
April and November, and for cattle and sheep on August 5th. Some 
remains of an ancient Augustinian monastery are situated near the 


parish church. 


STONE. ENT.) 
STONEHAVEN. TNCARDINESHIRE.} 
STONEHENGE, (Wicrewinr.) 


STONEHOUSE, ([Grovcestensmmer; Laxcasume; PL : 
STONEYFORD. [Krexewy.) a A ae 
STONEYHURST. (Laxcasiine) 

STORNOWAY. (Rose-snne.] 


STORRINGTON., [Sussex.] 

STOURBRIDGE, Worcestershire, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Old Swinford, is situated on the left 
bank of the river Stour, in 52° 27’ N. lat. 2° 8’ W. a 23 
miles N. by E. from Worcester, 122 miles N.W. y w. London, 
Wolverhampton railways, The poptlation ofthe town of Seourkxidge 

olver! ton railwa: 0 town 
in 1851 was 7847. The living isa perpetual curacy, in era 
and diocese of Worcester. Stou' Poor-Law Union contains 1 

ishes and townships, with an area of 16,200 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 57,350. 

Stourbridge derives its name from its bridge over the Stour. The 
bridge is of stone, and forms at this place the communication between 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire. The town is rather ly 
built. The market-house is a spacious modern structure. ide 
the church, which was built by subscription in 1742, there are places 
of worship for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Gnita- 
rians, Quakers, and Roman Catholics. The Free Grammar , 
founded by Edward VI. in 1551, is under the patronage of 
governors, and had an income in 1837 of 462U. a year from rent; 
number of scholars in 1854 was 44. There are endowed National 
schools and an Infunt school. The manufactures of Stourbridge 
consist chiefly of iron, glass, and fire-bricks. The bricks are made of 
the Stourbridge clay, which has long been celebrated for its excellence 
in resisting the action of fire; crucibles are also made of it, ' 

STOURPORT. (Woncesrensuree.} 

STOW, a hundred in the county of Suffolk, which with several 
parishes in the adjoining hundred of Blackbourn, has been constituted 
a nn tas * Union. ste bene! the = of he og Sapo 
contains 34 parishes wnships, with an area acres, 

a population in 1851 of 21,110. ‘ 

STOW-ON-THE-WOLD, Gloucestershire, a market-town, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Stow-on-the-Wold, is 
situated in 51° 56’ N. lat., 1° 43’ W. long., distant 26 miles E. by N. 
from Gloucester, and 82 miles W. by N. from London. The pi : 
tion of the parish in 1851 was 2250. The living is a , in the 
archdeaconry of Gloucester and diocese of Gloucester Bristol, 
Stow-on-the-Wold Poor-Law Union contains 28 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 41,131 acres, and a population in 1851 of 9932. 
streets are irregularly arranged, and the houses, which are built of 
stone, are in general low. The parish church is a substantial struc- 
ture, erected during the 14th and 15th centuries. In the town are a 
chapel for Baptists, a Free Grammar school, founded in 1609, which 
had 120 scholars in 1854, National and Infant schools, and a savings 
bank. Shoe-making affords considerable employment. The market 
is held on Thursday ; there are fairs on May 12th and October 24th. — 

STOWE. [Bucktneramsue.] “ 

STOWMARKET, Suffolk, a market-town, and the seat of the Srow 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Stowmarket, is situated on the river 
Gipping, in 52° 11’ N, lat., 0° 59’ E. long., distant 12 miles N.N.W. 
from Ipswich, 76 miles N.E. from London by road, and 80 miles by 
the Eastern Counties and Eastern Union railways. The ion of 
the town of Stowmarket in 1851 was 3161. The living is a vicarage, 
in the archdeaconry of Suffolk and diocese of Norwich. ; 

Stowmarket town contains some well-built houses, and is lighted 
with gas. The parish church is a handsome building, partly decorated 
and partly perpendicular in style; the tower is surmounted with a 
wooden spire, 120 feet high. The Baptists and Independents have 
places of worship, and there are National schools. There are an iro 
foundry, and a small manufactory of rope, twine, and sacking. The 
Gipping has been made navigable up to the town, and timber, deal, 
coals, and slate, are brought up from Ipswich. The market, on 
Thursday, is well supplied with corn, cattle, and general merchandise; 
there are three fairs. 

STRABANE, County of Tyrone, Ireland, a market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Mourne, and 
on the Dublin and Londonderry road, in 54° 50’ N. lat., 7° 28 
W. long., distant 20 miles N.N.W. from Armagh, and 130 miles 
N.N.W. from Dublin by road. The population in 1851 was 5079, 
besides 628 inmates of the Union th aa Strabane Poor-Law 
Union comprises 24 electoral divisions, with an area of 134,341 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 49,161. The town consiats of 
an irregular group of streets and lanes, on the t bank of the 
river, and a suburb of a single winding street on the bank. The 
pariah ehturul tbete'ere chapels for Roman Cellion SGeytatine 
parish chu ere are chapels for Roman : 
and Methodists, several schools, a savings bank, a court-house, fever- 
hospital, dispensary, and bridewell. A canal, four miles long, between 
the Foyle and Strabane, facilitates its trade with Londonderry. The 
linen trade is carried on here, Strabane has an important salmon- 
fishery on the river Foyle, Quarter and petty sessions and a manor- 
court are held in the town. Fairs are held sixteen times in the year, 
Strabane returned two members to the Irish Parliament, but the cor- 
poration was dissolved by the Irish Municipal Reform Act. . 

STRADBALLY. [Queen's Counry,] 

STRALSUND, one of the three  Abaeagin into which the 
Prussian province of Pomerania is divided, consists of what was 


| formerly Swedish Pomerania, with the island of Rtigen and some 


a 
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other islands. It is bounded N. by the Baltic, E. and S. by the Peene, 
which separates it from the government of Stettin, and W. by Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, from which it is divided by the navigable rivers 
Trebel and Reckenitz. The area is 1672 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 187,058 at the end of 1849. The surface of the government is 
flat. The soil is a heavy loam and black mould of superior fertility. 
The products consist chiefly of wheat, rye, barley, peas, flax, ae 
want o! 


tobacco. The breed of horned cattle is not numerous, for 
sufficient pasture; sheep and hogs however are reared in great num- 
bers, and there are immense fi of geese. There are no manufac- 


tures of any importance except perhaps tobacco and spirits. The 
are flour, malt, and corn. The fisheries are very profitable. 

, the capital of the government, is situated in 54° 15’ 
N. lat., 13° 8’ E. long., in a sandy plain, bounded on one side by the 
Strait of Gellen (which separates the island of Riigen from the conti- 
nent), and on the other sides by lakes and marshes, so that the town 
is connected with the continent only by bridges. The fortifications 
have been greatly strengthened in recent times, Stralsund is a gloomy 
place; the houses are built in the old style, the streets i , and 
the and market-places inconsiderable: it is however clean and 
well paved. The three principal churches are built in the gothic style, 
and contain many fine paintings. Among the other public buildings 
are the government-house, the town-hall (which contains the public 
library), the gymnasium (which has a library and cabinet of medals), 
the mint, the arsenal, and the water-works by which the city is sup- 
plied with good water. The manufactures consist of woollens, linen, 
sugar, starch, soap, candles, tobacco, leather, looking-glasses, household 
furniture, and playing-cards, There are brandy distilleries and oil- 
mills. The chief exports are wheat, malt, timber, wool, linen, &c. 
The harbour is spacious and safe, and deep enough for ships drawing 
15 feet water. Stralsund was built about the year 1209, and was a 
member of the Hanseatic League. The town was unsuccessfully 
besieged by Wallenstein in 1628. In 1678 it was taken by the elector 
Frederick William of Brandenburg ; in 1715 by Frederick William I., 
king of Prussia; and in 1807 by the French. By the treaty of Kiel 
in 1810 it was ceded with all Swedish Pomerania to Denmark, and by 
Denmark in 1815 to Prussia. The population of Stralsund is about 
17,000. 

The most important of the other towns of the government of Stral- 
sund are— Barth, a small seaport town with about 5000 inhabitants, 
shipbuilding d and some trade in corn, wool, &c., is situated at the 
mouth of the river Barth, in an inlet of the Baltic, 10 miles N.W. from 
Stralsund. Greifewalde, 20 miles 8. by E. from Stralsund, and about 
2 miles from the mouth of the Ryck, which forms a good harbour for 
small vessels. This town is pretty well built, surrounded by prome- 
nades formed out of the old ramparts, and has a population of 12,000, 
It has a university, a botanical and observatory, a gymnasium, 
and a training-school. The industrial ipciam are soap, leather, 
tobacco, oil, salt, &c. Ship-building and the coasting trade are actively 
carried on; steamers ply regularly in the open season to Sweden. 
Wolgast, a small seaport town at the mouth of the Peene, has ship- 
building yards, manufactures of soap and tobacco, and about 5000 
inhabitants, who have some coasting trade. Putbus, on the south 
const of the isle of Riigen, gives title to a prince, and is much resorted 
to in summer for its baths. 

STRANGFORD. [Downsnrne.] 

STRANORLAR, County Donegal, Ireland, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated near the left bank of the river 
Finn, on the road from Londonderry to Donegal, in 54° 48’ N. lat., 
7° 46’ W. long., distant by road 14 miles W. by 8. from Lifford, and 
144 milea N.N.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 512. 
Stranorlar Poor-Law Union comprises 11 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 121,151 acres, and a —— in 1851 of 21,970. The town 
contains a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, two Presbyterian meeting- 
houses, and a —— There are several large bleaching-greens 
near the town. Petty sessions are held monthly. Fairs are held six 
times a year. 

RAER. [Wictonsurre.] 

STRASBOURG, a town in France, capital of the department of 
Bas-Rhin, is situated on the Ill at a distance of about 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Rhine, 321 miles by railway E. from Paris, in 
48° 34’ 57" N. lat., 7° 44’ 16" E. long., 473 feet above the level of the 
sea, and had 64,242 inhabitants in the commune in 1351, exclusive of 
the garrison and other sections of the floating a A rail- 
road 89 miles in length runs up the left bank of the Rhine from 
Strasbourg through Colmar and Mulhausen to Basle. 

Strasbourg occupies the sjte of the Roman Argentoratum, which 
was in the territory of the Tribocci. It was near this town that 
Julian defeated the Allemans (4.p, 357). At a subsequent period it 
appears to have fallen into the hands of the Allemans, from whom it 
was taken by Clovis and the Franks. The Geographer of Ravenna 
calls it Stratishurgium, which was subsequently modified into Stratz- 
burg and Strassburg. The Reformation was introduced in 1523, and 
the,Protestants obtained possession of several of the churches. In 
1681 Strasbourg was ceded with the rest of Alsace by Austria to 
Louis XIV., who so improved the defences as to render it one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe. 

The town stands in a flat situation, in form irregular; in circuit 5 


or 6 miles. It is surrounded by a wall strengthened by bastions, 
ditches, and outworks, and has at its eastern extremity a citadel, with 
five bastions, constructed by Vauban, the outworks of which éxtend 
as far as the Rhine. This river is crossed by a bridge of boats to 
Kehl, a fortress in Baden, on the right bank, which is connected by a 
short branch with the railway from Basle to Frankfurt-am-Mayn. 
Strasbourg is entered by seven gates, 

The river Ill flows through the town in a north-north-east direction. 
After it enters the city it divides into several branches, which reunite 
before it quits the place. The principal arm, which bears the name 
of the Bruche, is navigable, and receives on its right bank the Canal 
of the Rhine. The river can be made to inundate the neighbourhood, 
by means of a sluice at the point where it enters the town. There 
are about 50 bridges, some of stone, others of wood. Some of the 
branches of the Ill seem to have been ditches dug to encircle and 
defend the town before it had attained its present extent. 

The city is irregularly built. The principal streets are wide enough 
and well laid out, and several of the squares are spacious and regular ; 
but the greater number of the streets are narrow and crooked. The 
houses are all solidly built of stone, high, and, in many instances, 
surmounted by lofty roofs furnished with two or three tiers of windows. 
These picturesque high-roofed houses are gradually disappearing 
before modern improvements. 

The principal public building is the cathedral of Notre-Dame, a Gothic 
edifice of singular beauty, which was founded in 1015 and not com- 
pleted till 1439. The interior, consisting of a nave and aisles, tran- 
septs and choir, is 357 feet long and 79 feet high. The nave is 35 
feet wide, and is separated from the aisles by nine massive pillars on 
each side, The choir has no aisles: it is 67 feet wide and lower than 
the nave. The interior is lighted through fine stained glass windows, 
one of which, over the great western door, is a magnificent rose 
window 48 feet in diameter. The stone pulpit, unequalled for the 
richness, variety, and elaborateness of its sculptured ornaments; an 
organ of admirable power and softness ; and a remarkable astronomical 
clock ; in the south transept are remarkable objects of the interior. 
The clock, which was made in 1571, after going for about 200 years 
went out of order and remained useless for nearly 50 years; it was 
repaired a few years ago by a watch-maker of the town, and still 
maintains its character as a most elaborately-finished, complicated 
and surprising piece of machinery. The most striking part of the 
cathedral is its western front, a masterpiece of enriched architecture. 
It is divided into three compartments by ornamented buttresses ; and 
each compartment again into three portions by horizontal bands. The 
lower portions are occupied by three doorways, that in the centre 
being the most ornamented and the loftiest. In the second story the 
most striking feature is the enormous marygold window above 
mentioned; and three equestrian statues of Clovis, Dagobert, and 
Rudolph of Hapsburgh, in canopied openings in the buttresses, A 
fourth canopied opening is unoccupied. The third or upper portion 
has some beautiful windows. The northernmost of the three com- 
partments is surmounted by a tower and’spire. At each of the four 
corners of the tower is a spiral staircase inclosed in open work. The 
spire rises to the height of 466 feet above the pavement. It was 
originally designed to erect a similar spire over the south portal, The 
building was much injured during the first French revolution, but it 
has been since restored. 

Of the other churches the most remarkable are those of St.-Etienne 
(the oldest structure in Strasbourg), Sainte-Aurelie, St.-Pierre-le- 
Vieux, St.-Jean, St.-Pierre-le-Jeune (the choir of which belongs to the 
Catholics, the nave to the Lutherans); the Temple Neuf (formerly a 
Dominican, now a Lutheran church) ; St.-Louis ; and St-Thomas, which 
belongs to the Lutherans and contains a mausoleum of Marshal de 
Saxe. The 'l'emple Neuf has some lancet-shaped stained glass-windows 
of exqusite beauty. Among the other public buildings are—the 
ancient castle, with a terrace-walk on the Bruche; the episcopal 
palace; the office of the prefect; the town-hall; the custom-house ; 
the court-house; the public granary ; the theatre, which is adorned 
with an Ionic colonnade; the academy buildings, which contain col- 
lections of natural history and anatomy, and a medical library of 12,000 
volumes; the college buildings; the episcopal seminary; the civil 
hospital; the orphan asylum; the corn-market, &c, ‘lhe public 
library, consisting of 130,000 volumes, is kept in the building of which 
the Temple Neuf forms a part. Among the military structures the 
principal are—the arsenal, the artillery school, the cannon foundry, 
the matte and several other barracks, and the hospital. The 
vegetable market is adorned with a statue of Gutenberg ; on an island 
in the Rhine, seen from the road to Kehl, is a monument in honour 
of Desaix ; and on the Polygon, or artillery exercising ground, about 
a mile out of the town, is a monument to General Kleber. There are 
several public walks. 

The trade of the town is very considerable : its manufactures inclade 
jewellery, metal buttons, starch, alum, oil of vitriol, white-lead, steel, 
cutlery, pins, combs, cast-iron goods, earthenware, porcelain, enamel, 
soap, oil from seeds, chicory, marocco and other leather, straw and 
other hats, woollen and cotton stuffs, cotton-yarn, hosiery, printed 
flannels, sail-cloth, oil-cloth, thread, carpeting, furs, paper-hangings, 
playing-cards, &c. There are bleach-grounds, dye-houses, rope-walks, 
tan-yards, breweries, printing-offices, plaster-kilns, tile-yards, an iron- 
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forge, a type-foundry, sugar-refineries, a snuff-manufactory, &c. There 
is a considerable Po mat on with other parts of France, and 
with Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, by means of the 
Rhine and the Ill and their connected navigation, and by railroads ; 
much business is done also in corn, wine, tobacco, madder, hemp, 
hops, saffron, &c. Four important yearly fairs are held. Steamers 
ply on the Rhine between Strasbourg aid Mayence. ‘ 

Strasbourg gives title to a bishop, who is suffragan of the archbishop 
of Besangon, and whose diocese comprises the departments of Bas-Rhin 
and Haut-Rhin, It has a university-academy, which includes the sawe 
two departments in its limits, There are two seminaries for the 
Noman Catholic priesthood; a seminary of Lutheran theology; a 
college; schools of midwifery and pharmacy; a training school, a 
museum, an observatory, a botanic garden, where lectures are delivered ; 
a society of agriculture, and public baths. Strasbourg is the seat of 
a Lutheran consistory, and of a consistorial synagogue. 

STRATFORD. [ Essex.] 

STRATFORD, FENNY. [Bucxrcuamsntre.] 

STRATFORD, STONY, Buckinghamshire, a market-town, in the 
parish of Stony Stratford, is situated on the right bank of the river 
Ouse, which here separates the county from Northamptonshire, in 
52° 3’ N. lat., 0° 51’ W. long., distant 7 miles N.E. from Buckingham, 
and 52 miles N.W. from London by road. The population was 1757 
in 1851. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of 

i and diocese of Oxford. The town extends for about a 
mile along the line of the ancient Watling-street. St. Giles’s, the 
parish church, was rebuilt in 1776; the church of St. Mary Magdalen 
was destroyed, except the tower, in 1742, in a fire which consumed 
a considerable part of the town. The Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists have places of worship. A school for boys is 
a supported by endowment. The only manufacture is that of 

The market is held on Friday: fairs are held three times in 
the year. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, Warwickshire, a municipal borough, 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 0! 
Stratford-upon-Avon, is situated on the right bank of the river Avon, 
in 52° 12’ N. lat., 1° 43’ W. long., 9 miles S.W. from Warwick, 96 
tniles N.W. from London by road, and 106 miles by the Great Western 
railway, and the Stratford branch of the Oxford Worcester and Wol- 
verhampton railway. The population of the town in 1851 was 3372. 
The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of 
whom is mayor. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Worcester. Stratford-upon-Avon Poor-Law Union contains 
36 parishes and townships, with un area of 79,051 acres, and a popula- 
tion of 20,789 in 1851. 

Stratford was a place of sonie consequence three centuries before 
the Conquest. The manor was included in the possessions of the 
bishopric of Worcester. The principal interest of the town is derived 
from its having been the birth-place of Shakspere (1564), the place to 
which he retired in his maturer years, and where, in 1616, he died. 
In 1769 a festival termed ‘the Jubilee’ was celebrated at Stratford, 
in honour of Shakspere, under the direction of Garrick; and a few 
years ago it was proposed to hold a triennial commemorative festival, 
but the geries has not been kept up. 

The town is approached from London by a long stone bridge of 
14 pointed arches, erected in the reign of Henry VII. at the sole 
charge of Sir Hugh Clopton, lord mayor of London, and widened of 
late years. By another bridge just below, a railroad is carried across 
the river, and at the south end of the town is a wooden foot-bridge. 
The streets are irregularly laid out, but the principal ones are clean, 
well payed, and lighted with gas. The church is at the south-castern 
corner of the town, near the bank of the river. It is a large and very 
handsome cruciform structure, having nave, chancel, aisles, and tran- 
sept, with a fine tower and spire, The transept, tower, and some 
parts of the nave are good examples of early English. The upper 
part of the tower is of decorated character, with curious circular 
windows, having varied tracery. The chancel is a fine specimen of 
late perpendicular, In the interior, on the north wall of the chancel, 
is Shakspere’s monument. About 1840 the church was thoroughly 
repaired and restored, both externally and internally, at great expense 
and with much taste. There are several ancient sedilia with canopies 
in the interior, and two elegant modern carved stone pulpits. The 
remains of Shakspere are buried in the chancel, on the north side. 
The monument against the wall is surmounted by a half-length effigy 
of Shakapere, executed with some taste and skill. Stratford church 
was — collegiate. 

Besides the parish church there is a hapel of ease, tly the 
chapel belonging to the Guild of the Holy Cross. Some time after 
the dissolution of monastic institutions, the possessions of this frater- 
nity were ted to the corporation of Stratfurd for specific neem: 
The chapel is of late perpendicular character. Adjoining the chapel 
is the hall of the BX an ancient building, which has undergone 
rauch alteration. The lower part is used for the business of the cor- 
poration, the yoo part is occupied by the Grammar school. The 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and 
Korman Catholics have places of worship. There are National and 
British achools. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1482 (and in 
which according to tradition Shakspere was educated), has an income 


from endowment of 545/., and had 50 scholars in 1851, There are 
several town charities which ave managed by 12 trustees; also a 
savings bank, A county court is held in the town. . In the ere 
room of the town are a portrait of Shakspere by jamin 
Wilson, and one of Garrick by Gainsborough. A statue of S| 

stands in a niche on the northern front of the building. There is a 
theatre which stands within the precincts of Shakspere’s garden, 

The occupations of the inhabitants of Stratford are chiefly - 
cultural, or dependent upon agriculture, The market, a co le 
one for corn and cattle, is held on Friday, Eleven fairs are held in 
the year. The navigation of the Avon commences at Stratford. The 
Stratford-upon-Avon canal runs from the north side of the town to 
the Worcester and Birmingham Canal near Birmingham. ‘The Strat- 
ford and Moreton goods railway extends from near the termination of 
the canal to near the town of Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
16 miles. Coal from the South Staffordshire coal-field is sent forward 
by it, and stone and agricultural produce are brought back. Part of 
the ancient house, in which Shakspere is said to have been born, and 
which belonged to him at his death, is standing in Henley-street, on 
the north side of the town. A room in it, pointed out as chamber 
of his birth, is covered with the names of visitors. This house and 
the adjoining tenements which originally formed part of it, were pur- 
chased a few years ago for the nation at a cost of about 40001, Among 
the other note-worthy objects in Stratford and its vicinity are a curious 
old half-timber house in the High-street ; the cottage of Anne Hath- 
away, Shakspere’s wife, in the adjoining parish of Shottery; and 
Charlecote house, the seat of the Lucys, a few miles higher up the 
Avon. 

STRATHAVEN, ([Lanarxsuire.] 

STRATHFIELDSAYE, [{Hampsutre.] 

STRATHMIGLO., [Friresurre.] 

STRATTON, Cornwall, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Stratton, is situated near the shore of the 
Bristol Channel, in 50° 50’ N. lat., 4° 30’ W. long., distant 15 miles 


f | N.N.W. from Launceston, and 221 miles W.S.W. London, The 


population of the parish of Stratton in 1851 was 1696, of which num- 
ber the town contained about one-fourth. The living isa —— 
the archdeaconry of Cornwall and diocese of Exeter. Stratton 

Law Union contains 11 parishes and townships, with an area of 54,406 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 8580, Stratton is situated near the 
northern extremity of the county, on a rivulet which runs into the 
sea at Bude Haven. The harbour at Bude admits only small vessels, 
(Cornwat. 2 

STRAUBING, a town in Lower Bavaria, is situated in 48° 53/ 
N. lat., 11° 35’ KE. long., on an eminence on the right bank of the 
Danube, 25 miles E, by 8S. from Ratisbon, and has about 9000 inhabit- 
ants. ‘The town, which is well built, is divided into the upper and 
lower town, and is surrounded with walls, in which there are four 
principal gates. The moat is converted into gardens. The principal 
public buildings are the seven churches, the , the government- 
house, the nasium, and the town-house. There are four hospitals, 
a training-school, and an Ursuline convent. The handsomest part of 
the town is the great square, in which are the church of the Holy 
Trinity, the palace, the town-house, the government-house, and the 
church of St. James and St. Veit. This town has a good trade on the 
Danube, and great corn and cattle markets. The surrounding country 
is remarkably fertile. ; 

STREATHAM. ([Surrey.] 

STRELITZ. [Mxecktenpure. 

STRETFORD. [Lancasuire. 

STRETTON, CHURCH. [Cuurcu Srrerron.) 

STRICHEN, [ABERDEENSHIRE] 

STROKESTOWN, Roscommon, Ireland, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the road from Dublin to 
Ballina, in 53° 47’ N. lat. 8° 4‘ W. long., distant by road 12 miles 
N.N.E. from the town of Roscommon, and 90 miles N.W. by W. from 
Dublin. The population in 1851 was 1353, Strokestown Poor-Law 
Union comprises 20 electoral divisions, with an area of 90,036 acres, 
and a 28 few mr in 1851 of 30,288, The parish church is a handsome 

nal structure with a tower and spire. There is a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel. The other public buildings are a court-house, a dispensary, 
a Union workhouse, and a bridewell. The market is held weekly on 
Friday. Fairs are held four times a year. Quarter and petty sessions 
are held in the town. Bawn House, the seat of Lord Hartland, is a 
massive edifice consisting of a centre with an Ionic portico and advancing 
wings. Near it are the ruins of an ancient church, now used as a 
family burial-place. The demesne coutains an extensive deer-park, 

STROMA. [Carrmness-surre, | 

STROMBO Lirart Istanps. } 

STROMNESS. (Orxney Istanps.] 

STRONGOLI, [Catasrra,)} 

STRONSA. [Orkney Isvanps.] 

STRONSTED, [(Swzpen.]} 

STROOD, [Ken7.] 

STROUD, Gloucestershire, a market-town, parliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the of Stroud, is situated 
in a picturesque valley at the junction of two of the streams which 
form the Stroud Water (sometimes called the Frome), in 51° 45’ 
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N. lat., 2° 12’ W. long., distant 9 miles S. by E. from Gloucester, 101 
miles W. by N. from London by road and by the Great Western rail- 
way. The population of the parliamentary borough in 1851 was 
36,535. The borough returns two members to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Glou- 
cester, and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. Stroud Poor-Law Union 
contains 15 parishes and townships, with an area of 43,720 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 37,386. 

The borongh of Stroud comprehends an important part of the west 
of England clothing district. The mills are situated on streams in 
deep ravines; the houses are built on the hill sides, in a scattered and 
i lar manner, and the valleys are studded with h and 


Wiirtemberg fixed their residence here, and since. 1482 it has been 
the capital of all the possessions of the house of Wiirtemberg. 
STYRIA, a Crownland of Austria, formerly styled the Duchy of 
Styria, is situated between 45° 54’ and 47° 50’ N. lat., 13° 30’ and 
16° 25’ E. long. It is bounded N. by the archduchy of Austria, W. 
by Illyria, S. by Illyria and Croatia, and E. by Croatia and Hungary. 
The northern and western part of the country is covered with high 
mountains, which are called by the general name of the Styrian Alps. 
One branch of these mountains separates the valley of the Ens from 
that of the Mur, runs south-east, as far as the Wild Alps, to the west 
of Semmering, where it joins the Noric Alps, and then proceeding in 
a th-easterly direction forms the boundary towards Austria below 


ly inhabited. The Stroud water has long been celebrated as 
being peculiarly adapted for use in the process of dyeing scarlet cloth. 
The town of Stroud is lighted with gas and paved, and contains many 
ag houses. New subscription rooms have been recently erected. 
parish church is a large building of various dates ; it consists of a 
nave, chancel, and side aisles, with a tower and spire at the western 
end. There are also Trinity church, erected in 1837, chapels for 
Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists ; 
National, British, and Infant schools; a dispensary, and a casualty 
hospital. The market is on Friday, and there are cattle-fairs on 
May 10th and August 2ist. A county court is held. 
STRYMON,. [Amrutrotr; Maceponta.] 
STUBBEKIOBING. [Fatster.]} 
STUHLWEISSENBURG. [Huneary.] 
STURMINSTER, or STURMINSTER NEWTOWN CASTLE, 
ire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
of Sturminster Newtown Castle, is situated in 50° 55’ N. lat., 
18’ W. long., distant 22 miles N.N.E. from Dorchester, and 109 
miles W.S.W. from Lond The population of the parish of Stur- 
minster in 1851 was 1916, of which number the town contained about 
one-half. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Dorset and 
diocese of Salisbury. Sturminster Poor-Law Union contains 19 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 37,474 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 10,382. Sturminster is situated in a fertile vale chiefly on the left 
bank of the river Stour; the two divisions of the town (Sturminster 
on the left, and Newtown Castle on the t bank) being connected 
by a causeway and a bridge of six arches, The market-house is a very 
ancient building; near it is the base of # cross, on four steps. The 
parish church is a handsome edifice, lately rebuilt, consisting of a 
chancel, nave, two aisles, and an embattled tower. The Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists have places of worship. There are National 
schools and a literary and scientific institution. The market for corn 
is held on Thursday. There are large markets for cattle on each alter- 
nate Thureday, and fairs on May 12th and October 24th. 
STUTTGART, the capital of the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, is 
situated almost in the centre of the kingdom, within two miles of 
the left bank of the Neckar, in 48° 46’ N. Jat., 9° 10’ E. long., 810 feet 
above the level of the sea, and has about 30,000 inhabitants. It lies 
at the bottom of a valley, surrounded on three sides by mountains 
and hills, which are covered with vineyards and gardens, The old 
part of the city is ill-built, the streets being narrow and irregular, 
and the houses, for the most part, of wood. The more modern parts 
have straight streets, intersecting each other at right angles, and 
contain many handsome buildings. The finest street is the Kénigs 
Strasse, which crosses the whole city and passes one end of the square, 
in which the old and new palaces and the theatre are situated. The 
new palace is a noble edifice, consisting of a centre and two wings; 
in front of it isa spacious parade. The gardens and grounds extend 
to the royal country-seat of Rosenstein, near Kanustadt. Jn the vicinity 
of the palace there are several public institutions, Among other 
buildings deserving notice are the gymnasium, the former military 
academy, the old palace, the opera-house, the foreign office, the royal 
mews, the palace of the estates of the kingdom, the new hospital; a 
coloasal bronze statue of Schiller, designed by Thorwaldsen, has been 
erected in front of the Stiftskirche, which stands behind the old 
palace, and contains monuments of the dukes of Wiirtemberg; and 
the three barracks, which are among the most considerable buildings 
in the city. are numerous public and private collections of 
works of art, and several libraries; the public royal library contains 
200,000 volumes. The king’s private library of 30,000 volumes 
contains valuable old works and manuscripts, and a great variety of 
modern publications, Stuttgart has a gymnasium, an academy of 
arts, a school of arts, a botanic garden, a veterinary school, a statistical 
society, a anvings bank, and numerous useful and charitable institu- 
tions. The manufactures of Stuttgart comprise linen and woollen- 
cloths, silk, cotton, gloves, carpets, shawls, &c., articles in gold, silver, 
and bronze; mathematical, philosophical, optical, and musical instru- 
ments; cabinet furniture, lackered ware, and carriages. The bark 
trade is extremely flourishing. The city is well situated for trade, 
the Neckar connecting it with the navigation of the Rhine. Railways 
unite it with Ulm, Augsburg, Munich, and Friedrichshafen, on the 
Lalee of Constanz; and a line running west-north-west from Stu 
j the trunk-line of railway on the right bank of the Rhine at 


The name of Stuttgart first occurs in 1229. In 1286 it was besieged 
for seven weeks by the emperor Rudolph L In 1820 the counts of 


the Ens, extends into Hungary, and gradually declines to the plain of 
Oedenburg. The other branch divides the valley of the Mur from 
that of the Drave, and forms the frontier between Styria and Carin- 
thia. To the south of the Mur the Bacher chain is the continuation 
of this branch. A third mountain chain runs from Loibl to the 
Save, and forms on that side the boundary towards Carinthia. None 
of the mountains rise to the line of perpetual snow; on the north- 
western frontier there are some glaciers, but still below the absolute 
snow-line. The highest mountains are the Grissenberg, 8381 feet; 
the Eisenhut, 7676 feet; the Grimming, 7540 feet; the Stangalpe, 
7140 feet; the Hochschwab, 7154 feet; and the Bachstein, 7008 feet 
above the level of the sea. The southern and eastern part of the 
crownland contains few lofty mountains, but there are many of 
moderate elevation, and numerous gentle eminences, some of which 
are separated by extensive valleys. In conformity with the physical 
character of the country, it is popularly divided into Upper Styria, 
which comprises the smaller north-western portion, which is entirely 
mountainous, and Lower Styria, which is the south-eastern, and larger, 
lower, and level portion. The mountains of Styria are in many parts 
covered with valuable forests; and the whole country is well-wooded 
and celebrated for its romantic or beautiful scenery. The country 
has numerous rivers, all of which flow into the Danube, and for the 
most part by an east course. The principal rivers are the Mur, which 
rises in a lake, traverses the centre of the country for about 180 miles, 
and enters Hungary before its junction with the Drave; the Drave, 
the Ens, the Raab, and the Save, which touches the southern frontier, 
and receives the Siin and the Sotla. The Mar, Drave, Ens, and Save 
are — by boats. There are no large lakes, but many small 
ones. The country abounds in cold, warm, and hot mineral-springs, 
Like all countries that abound in limestone mountains, Styria has 
numerous caverns and grottoes. 

The air in the mountains is cold; in the valleys the temperature is 
much milder. A great part of Upper Styria consists of limestone 
rocks and sterile mountains, but Lower Styria has many very fertile 
tracts. Among the animals are the common domestic animals, game, 
poultry, fish, and bees. The breeding of cattle is very general. The 
animals are small, they are driven in summer to the highest parts of 
the mountains, and brought back to the plains in autumn. Sheep 
are not numerous, and the horses are more fit for draught than for 
the saddle. The vegetable products are very diversified : wheat, rye, 
barley, and oats, though not abundant in Upper Styria, are of remark- 
ably fine quality. In Lower Styria there are likewise maize, millet, 
and buckwheat, pulse, { conan and culinary vegetables, the poppy, 
sunflower, and rape-seed are grown for oil. A little hemp and some 
flax are raised ; hops are cultivated with success, Wine and fruit are 
among the chief productions. Timber is a very important article. 
The principal kinds of timber are oak, beech, larch, pine, and fir; 
chestnut, walnut-tree, red yew, stone-pine, lime, white poplar, and 
willow are scattered over the whole country, but for the most part 
they grow in forests. Many of the inhabitants derive their entire 
means of subsistence from the forests. The timber is felled and ex- 
ported in rafts down the rivers. Where there are no streams to float 
it the timber is conveyed down the sides of the mountains by means 
of semicircular troughs, which are composed of fir-trees with the bark 
off, and extend in some instances for many miles. Down these 
inclined planes the heavy logs descend with incredible velocity te the 
lake or stream which first receives them; they are then floated down 
to the lower country. Only the finest trunks are formed into rafts 
and transported to the Danube or into the Adriatic for ship-building. 
Sometimes the mountain streams are confined by sluice gates till 
sufficient water is collected to carry the wood down to a larger stream. 
By means of windlnzses worked by the power of mountain torrents, 
the logs are conveyed up inclined planes from the valleys where this 
is necessary. A vast deal of the timber of these forests is used for 
fuel in the mines, and in the numerous smelting-works and furnaces, 
and other industrial establishments of the country; for this purpose 
a — proportion of it is converted into charcoal. The greatest 
wealth of Styria consists in its mines, which are confined to the 
smaller mountainous portion of the country. The most important 
minerals are iron, silver, copper, lead, alum, cobalt, sulphur, salt, 
marble, and coal. 

The most important manufacture is iron. The iron-mines in. the 
Erzberg, in the north of Styria, were well known to the Romans, 
This mountain does not contain the ore in veins or strata, but presents 
a solid mass of iron-ore, which has been wrought without interruption 
for eleven centuries, There are a few manufactories of linev, cotton, 
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woollens, and silk. There is a very brisk trade betweon Upper and 
Lower Styria; the latter supplies the former with corn, wine, 

tobacoo, and receives in return iron, timber, and salt. The exports 
to other countries are chiefly cattle, steel, iron, copper, and lead, to 
Austria, Hungary, and Turkey ; vast numbers of scythes 
aud sicklea, steel and some other iron-wares, to Italy, France, Po! nd, 
aud Rassia. Among the smaller nS See 
ows’ are annually ex: 6 im) consist of fine 

Somsecte silks, mon j Peleg end ron planrueed The transit 
trade between Italy ery, from ses oe bad 
inn and facilitated by good s, and by the Vi 

Trloste ra own crosses the Semmering Mountain between 
al te and Murzusschlag in this province, and passes through 


divisions, area, and population, are as follows :— 


sy " 
| | Area in 

Clreles. | Sq. Miles. Arrondissements. Population, 
| Brock . . 3699 22 177,396 
, Gratz. . . 2615 23 $91,474 
| Mabrburg . « 2263 20 372,296 
[total ate 8577 64 941,166 


The inhabitants are mostly of German, partly of Wendish origin. 
They are all Catholics except about 5000, who are Lutherans, and 65 
who are Calvinists, Education is widely diffused by means of the 
university of Gritz :—5 gymnasia in Gritz, Mahrburg, Cilli, Juden- 
burg, and St. Lambrecht ; 2 schools of art; 2 theological academies ; 
and above 1250 common and adult schools. ; 

Towns.—Gn rz, the capital of the whole crownland and of the circle 
of Gritz, forms the subject of a separate article. The other towns are 
mostly small; the more important are here given :—Bruck, a manu- 
facturing town of 2500 inhabitants, is situated 33 miles N. by railway 
from Gritz, at the junction of the Murtz with the Mur. Its position 
on a navigable river, and at the junction of several behwers with 
the great road from Vienna to Italy, confers upon this town an 
psy mong transit trade ; besides which there is a great export of iron 

iron implements manufactured in the furnaces and foundries of 
the town. Judenburg, higher up the Mur and on its right bank, has 
copper-works, a t scar manufacture of scythes, a oe a 
gymnasium, and about 2000 inhabitants, exclusive of the military. In 
the mountains near it are mines of coal. Leoben, 9 miles W. from 
Brack, on the left bank of the Mur, has a population of 2500, who 
trade in bar-iron, charcoal, and salt. There are numerous iron-mines 
and iron-works here ; jet- and coal-mines are worked in the neighbour- 
hood. The preliminaries of the treaty of Campo-Formio, between 
the French and the Austrians, were signed in this town in 1797. 
Purstenfeld, near the Hungarian frontier, has a custom-house, a large 
tebacco-factory, and about 4000 inhabitants, Mahrburg, 41 miles 
N.N.E. by railway from Cilli, stands on the left bank of the Drave, 
and has a population of 5000, who trade in wine, corn, leather, 
rosoglio, and fruits. It is defended by a castle, and has a gymnasium 
and an arsenal. Cilli, which is said to occupy the site of Claudia 
Ceeia, a» town in the south-east of Noricum, is situated on the Siin, 
86 miles by railway 8. from Griitz, and has a gymnasium, a training- 
school, and 2000 inhabitants, who trade in corn and wine. Coal-mines 
are worked near Cilli. isenerz, a village of about 1600 inhabitants, 
remarkable for its great iron-works and manufacture of steel, stands 
at the foot of the famous Erzberg, which is literally a mount of iron- 
ore about 3000 feet high and 5 miles in circuit. 

SUABLIA (Schwaben, the country of the Suevi), one of the ten circles 
into which Germany was divided previous to 1806, comprehended 
the south-western part of Germany, one of the most beautiful and 
fertile tracts of the whole empire, traversed by the Danube from the 
south-west to the north-east, and covered by the mountainous region 
of the Schwarzwald, or Black Forest, on the west, and by the Alps in 
the interior and on the south. It was situated between France, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, Franconia, and the circle of the Rhine, and had 
an area of 13,000 square miles, with 2,200,000 inhabitants. Its chief 
natural uctions are corn, wine, and fruit, and in the mountainous 
ed erals, and timber, which is floated down the Neckar and the 

e to Holland. Christianity was introduced at the beginning of 

the 7th century by the Irish monk Columba. In the year 1080 
Henry IV. gave the duchy of Sanbia to Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
the ancestor of the emperors of the houze of Suabia. Under his suc- 
cewors the Suabians were the richest, the most civilised, and the most 
of all the nations of Germany. But when the Italian wars 

the contest with the Guelphs had broken the power of the house 

of Hohenstanffen, and it became extinct on the execution of Conrad 
in 1268, their vassals, cities, prelates, and counts made themselves 
independent, The “The larg now divided between Wiirtemberg, 
Bavaria, and Baden. The largest cities are Augsburg, Stut and 
Ulm. The Bavarian portion forms the circle of Suabia, which was 
formerly called “i Danube. It has an area of 3675 square miles, 
and a population 783, The chief town is Avespunc, which is 


connected by railway and electro-telegraphic wires with all the 
principal towns of Germany. 
SUAKIN, a neepors town, situated on an island near the west 


of the Red 
nea the exten of maw inl about 12 miles in length and 2 
miles in width. The entrance of the bay fathoms 
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or two stories, and are constructed of blocks of 
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eae te! meee | as come. and aie eee 
old utensils, sugar, coffee, onions, dates, and much lances 
and knives. Many of the African Mohammedans take Suakin on the 
PSUBIACO, "[Roua, Comance, Dt) 

5 MA, COMARCA DI 
} SUBZULCOTE, (Huxpustan.) 

SUDAN, [Soopan.] 

SUDBURY, Suffolk, a municipal borough, market-town, 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the left bank 
Stour, in 52° 2’ N. lat., 0° 43’ E. long., 16 miles 8. from Bury 
Edmunds, 54 miles N.E. from London by road, and 68 raniotenat 
Eastern Counties and Eastern Union railways. The po, of 
the borough in 1851 was 6043, The borough is governed by four 
aldermen and 12 councillors, of whom one is mayor. Sudbury sent 
ben soe Me Parliament Fagor when rh was a 
‘or bribery and corruption. iyings are in archdeaconry 
Sudbury and diocese of Ely, Sudbury Poor-Law Union contains 
42 parishes and townships, with an area of 78,302 acres, and a popu- 


lation in 1851 of 30,814. ‘ 

Sudbury is a borough by prescription, It was one of the first 
towns in which Ed ILL. settled the Flemings in order to instruct 
his subjects in the woollen manufacture. A church and priory, of 
which few vestiges remain, were erected here in 1272 for Dominican 
friars. The Knights Hospitallers had a house near the bridge, with 
the tolls of which it was endowed. Near the town was a Benedictine 
cell attached to Westminster Abbey. The three parish churches are 
chiefly of icular character. All Saints church was, from the 
year 1150 to the tonnes Ceeeaoaies to St. Albans abbey. In 
the chancel of St. Gregory’s church the body of Archbishop Theobald, 
who was beheaded in 1881 by Wat Tyler’s mob, was interred; and 
the head, dried by art, is still prese’ The Independents, 
and Quakers have places of worship. The Grammar school has an 
endowment of 90/. a year. There are Church of England, National, 
and British schools, and a savings bank. 

The town is neat, clean, well-built, payed, and lighted. Ballingdon, 
in Essex, forms a suburb to Sudbury, with which it is united by a 
bridge over the Stour, The town-hall and the corn-exchange are 
modern buildings. The silk manufacture is the principal branch of 
industry in the town. The river navigation, which is not good, has 
been almost superseded by the railway. A corn-market is held on 
Thursday, and a market on Saturday. Fairs are held in 
March and July. Quarter sessions and a county court are held, 

SUDELEY. [Gurovcesrersutee.] 

SUDERMANIA. meg om 

SUDETSCH or SUDETIC MOUNTAINS. [Avusrnia; Prussta.] 

SUDSCHA. eeaes 

SUEZ, IST S OF, connects Africa with Asia, and separates 
the Mediterranean from the Red Sea. Its extent from north to south 
a little exceeds seventy-two miles. The most northern recess of the 
harbour of Suez, on the Red Sea, is hardly a mile south of 30° a 


Nile, which in ancient times 


traces of it still ap; in several places; it united the Red Sea with 
the river Nile. canal 

independent kingdom, under 
completed by Darius, (Herod. ii. 157.) 

The whole tract, from Suez to Tyneh, i Drinkable 
water occurs only in one or two places. The (Aaemeanie tek 
consists of sandstone, which in places, by has 
been converted into sand. In some p occur considerable depres- 
sions, which are covered with salt swamps or salt lakes. A depression 
of a somewhat different kind extends across the isthmus f: 


| 


Tyneh, not in a straight line, but diverging first to the west, and after- 
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wards returning to the east, until it again reaches the straight line. 
In the southern of this depression the canal of Necho had been 
made. Near 30° 10’ N. lat. are several lakes called the Bitter Lakes, 
from the taste of their waters. Up to these lakes the direction of the 
depression is due north, or nearly so, but the lakes themselves turn to 
the north-west, and extend to 30° 30’ N. lat. without interruption. 
Not far from the northern extremity of the Bitter Lakes are the ruins 
of a temple of Serapis. At a short distance to the north of these 

is another , containing a small lake called Temsah, 
which is dry during the greater 


part of the year, but filled with water 
when the inundations of the Nile have attained their 


height. 


tract, 
The plain is a dead flat, with a sandy 


is the small village of Tyneh, and about a mile to 
the south-west of it are a few ruins, which are supposed to be those of 
the ancient town of'Pelusium. But no traces of the bed of that arm of 


north as the caravan-road from Cairo to Suez on the south, but that 

part Ae Recap Me bere aor between these two points is 

pase Atal sand. <A French engineer has recently obtained 

the ai i of the Pasha of Egypt to cut a ship-canal, 92 miles in 
across the isthmus. 

EZ, a town situated at the head of the westernmost of the two 
arms or “ ” in which the Red Sea terminates, is in 29° 57’ 30” 
N. lat., 32° 31’ 33” phony ig 624 geographical miles EK. from Cairo. 
Suez is walled on three being open to the sea on the north-east, 
where is the harbour and a good quay. Within the walls are many 
open places, and several khans built around large courts. The houses 
are in general poorly built. There is a bazaar, or street of shopa, 
tolerably farnished with goods from Cairo. The inhabitants are about 
1200 Moslems and 150 Christians of the Greek Church. The transit 
of the productions and merchandise of the east from the Red Sea to 
the Nile has always made this an important station, and caused the 
existence of a city in the vicinity, though Suez itself as a town cannot 
be traced to an earlier origin than the early part of the 16th century. 
The concourse of pilgrims who annually embark here for Mecca 
also rendered necessary a town at this station. The circumstance of 
this port being the point of communication between Europe and India 
in connection with the Overland Mail, has given an impulse to the 
oe coger A isomel but from the want of fresh water, and of every 

of verdure and cultivation, it can never become more than a place 
fw: Saba the trayeller and inhabitant will quit as soon 
as 


SUFAID-KOH. ArcHantstay.] 
SUFFOLK, a ime county on the east coast of England, lying 
between 51° 56’ and 52° 37’ N, lat., 0° 23’ and 1° 46’ E. bong. te te 


N. by Norfolk ; E. by the German Ocean; 8. by Essex; and 
W. by Cam! ire, from which it is separated by the river Lark, 
afe of the Great Ouse. The greatest length is from north-east to 


reat Yarmouth, to near 
test breadth, nearly at right angles to 
st Ry Peer of hy Little Ouse, P. the Meg atria 
corner county, pas ‘ort, opposite Harwich, 52 miles. 
The area of the county is 1454 square miles, or 947,681 statute acres : 
the po in 1841 was 315,073; in 1851 it was 337,215. 

‘ace; Coast-Line.—The surface of this county is gently undulat- 
ing, <i along the north-western and some parts of the north- 
eastern border, where the land subsides into a marshy flat, secured 
from overflow only oie the course of the rivers, Some 
marshes also border rivers in the south-east part, but none of 
these are of any extent. The ground in the county, as deter- 
mined by the course of the waters, forms a ridge of creacent-like eee 
extending through the centre of the county. It may be indicated 
a line drawn from the neighbourhood of Lowestoft in the north- 
between Bungay and Halesworth, to the neighbourhood of Deben- 
ham ; and thence to the western border of the county, passing between 
Stowmarket and Ixworth, between Bury and Tayesbin, rt between 
Newmarket and Clare. The waters which flow northward from this 
liné¢fall into the Waveney or the Ouse; while those which flow south- 
ward Ljots the Stour, the ell, the Deben, or other streams flowing 
into the German Ocean, 


The coast has a tolerably regular outline, convex to the sea, The 
bays are shallow, and the headlands have little prominence. Hollesley 


Bay, Aldeburgh, or Aldborough Bay, and Southwold, or Sole Bay, are 
the chief bays. The headlands are—the point on which Landguard 
Fort is placed, at the entrance of the estuary of the Orwell and the 
Stour, opposite Harwich ; the point at Bowdsey; Orford Ness, near 
Orford; the point near the village of Thorpe; Easton Ness; and 
Lowestoft Ness, the most easterly point in Great Britain. The har- 
bours are the estuaries of the rivers Stour and Orwell, Deben, Butley, 
or Alde, Blyth, and Yare, and the artificial cut through lake Lothing 
into the Waveney. The estuary of the Stour and the Orwell is for 
the most part lined with marshes. 

The sea-shore from Landguard Fort is lined for about two miles 
with sand-hills, and thence for two miles, nearly to the estuary of the 
Deben, by low cliffs of crag upon blue-clay. Beyond the estuary of 
the Deben (which is skirted by a narrow line of marsh-land) cliffs of 
similar formation to those just mentioned recommence, and extend 
nearly three miles to the point at Bowdsey. The entire coast of the 
county is estimated at above fifty miles in extent, a great portion being 
low and marshy, and the remainder lined with cliffs of shingle or 
gravel, and red loam. 

Geology, &c.—The greater part of the county is covered by diluvial 
beds. The exceptions are the crag and London clay district of the 
south-east, and the chalk district of the north-west, The crag and 
London clay district may be considered as bounded by a line drawn 
from Orford by Woodbridge and Ipswich to the banks of the Stour, 
between Sudbury and Nayland. The chalk is found to the north-west 
of a line drawn from Euston, near Thetford, to Bury St. Edmunds, 
and thence west by south to the border of the county, The crag 
formation consists chiefly of thin layers of quartzose-sand and com- 
minuted shells, resting sometimes on chalk, sometimes on the London 
clay. It is divided into the red and the ae Se Lyell 
refers the crag formations to the Older Pliocene period. The thick- 
ness of the crag is not known: it has been penetrated 50 feet near 
Orford without reaching the bottom. The chalk of the north-western 
side of the county does not rise into high hills; the formation 
appears to extend under the diluvial beds which occupy the centre 
of the county. 

Hydrography and Communications,—The Waveney and the Little 
Ouse, border rivers, which separate this county from Norfolk, and 
receive the drainage of the northern part, are described under Nor- 
POLK; where also the navigable cut from the sea, through Lake 
Lothing, is described, though it belongs to Suffolk. The Suffolk 
tributaries of the Waveney are all small. In that part of the county 
which is adjacent to the lower part of the course of the Waveney are 
several § sheets of water, as Oulton Broad and Lake Lothing, 
Breydon Water, Fritton Decoy, and Flixton Decoy. Neither of these 
pieces of water has much breadth, except Breydon, and that, in its 
widest part, is not a mileacross. The Lark, a tributary of the Greater 
Ouse, rises at Lawshall, 7 miles 8. from Bury St. Edmunds, flows 
north to that town, and then flows north-west by Mildenhall, to the 
border of the county, which it skirts for a few miles, and then enters 
Cambri ire, where it joins the Greater Ouse, Its whole length is 
about thirty miles. It is navigable from Bury, and serves to convey 
produce from that town and neighbourhood to the river Ouse and the 
port of Lynn. Of the streams which drain the southern part of the 
county the Stour is the most important. It is described under Essrx, 
which it divides from Suffolk, The Stour receives many tributaries, 
none of which are navigable. 

The Orwell, or Gipping, as it is called in the upper part of its course, 
is formed by the junction of several streams, which unite just by 
Stowmarket, and flows south-east by Needham-Market to Ipswich, 
Below that town it expands into an wstuary of considerable width, 
which unites at Harwich with the wstuary of the Stour, It is the 
wstuary alone which bears the name of Orwell. The course of this 
river to Ipswich is above 20 miles, for more than half of which 
(namely, from Stowmarket) it is navigable: the mstuary is 10 or 12 
miles long, and for the greater part of that distance more than half a 
mile wide at high-water. Sea-borne vessels of considerable burden 
get up to Ipswich. The Deben rises near Debenham, and flows about 
20 miles in a winding course to Woodbridge, below which it becomes 
an wstuary 9 or 10 miles long, and from a quarter to half a mile wide, 
navigable for sea-borne yessels of considerable burden. The Alde 
rises near the village of Brundish, and runs 11 miles south-east to its 
junction with the Ore, which rises near Framlingham, and has an 
eastward course of about 12 miles. From the junction the united 
stream, which is sometimes called Ore, sometimes Alde, flows about 
15 miles into the sea, The course of this part of the river (which is, 
for the ter part of its length, an w@stuary) is remarkable ; about 

ht miles below the junction of the Alde and the Ore, near the town 
of Aldeburgh, it approaches within 200 yards of the sea; and then 
turning paadealy, Tn the rest of its course nearly parallel to the 
shore, from which it is separated by a long, narrow, marshy peninsula, 
The principal feeder of the Alde is the Butley, a small river, the 
lower part of which becomes a tolerably wide estuary, opening into 
the mstuary of the Alde just before it joins the sea. The Alde is 
navigable to Snape Bridge, near the head of the tideway. The +4 
below the junction of the Butley is sometimes called Butley. The 
Blyth rises near Laxfield, and flows eastward 16 miles bf the neigh- 
bourhood of Halesworth, near which it receives a small feeder, into 
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rivers bave been made navigable. 

The Norwich and Ipswich road enters the county at Stratford 
Bridge over the Stour, between Colchester and Ipswich, and runs to 
Ipawich, and thence northward by Stoke and Seole Bridge over the 
Wasveny into the county of Norfolk, The Yarmouth rond branches 
from the Norwich road at Ipswich, and runs through Woodbridge, 
Saxmundhbam, and Lowestoft. A second Yarmouth road branching 
from this at Blythburgh, between Saxmundbam avd Lowestoft, passes 
through Beccles, and rejoins the road just before entering Yarmouth. 
The Norwich and Newmarket road enters the county at Newmarket, 
rans eastward to Bury St. Edmunds, and then northward to Thetford 
in Norfolk. Another road to Norwich enters the county at Sudbury, 
and runs by Long Melford to Bury, and thence by Ixworth and 
Botesdale to the Norwich and Ipswich road at Scole, A road from 
Bary leads by Stowmarket and Needham-Market to Ipswich. The 
pons 8 in all parts of the county are excellent. 

The Eastern Counties and Eastern Union railway enters the county 
from Essex near Manningtree, and proceeds north by east to Ipswich, 
and thence north-west to Stowmarket, where it divides, one branch 
continuing north-west to Bury St. Edmunds, the other running north 
by east to Norwich, and quitting Suffolk near Diss. A short branch 

uits the main line at Bentley, and proceeds to Hadleigh, The 

udbury and the Newmarket branches of the Eastern Counties line 

just touch the border of the county; and the Norfolk line skirts the 

rder for a short distance from Lakenheath and Brandon to Thetford. 

A short portion of the Lowestoft branch of the Norfolk line is within 
the county. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture.—The climate is much drier than that 
of the more western counties of England; but also colder in spring, 
when the north-easterly winds prevail. The soil, although varying 
extremely, may be divided into three or four distinct kinds. A very 
rich loam, chiefly alluvial, is found in a small portion of the southern 
part of the county, between the Orwell and the Stour, The next 
class consists of heavier loams, varying in every degree, but in general 
resting on an impervious soil of marl cr clay, and in most situations 

uiring the assistance of drains to carry off superfluous water. This 
soil is found in the whole of the centre of the county, from the Stour 
to the borders of Norfolk. Between the strong loam and the sea is a 
strip running from the north bank of the river Orwell to Yarmouth, 
diminishing in breadth as it stretches northward, and consisting 
chiefly of sand of various qualities, incumbent on a subsoil of crag, 
which is a loose rocky substance, composed of sand, gravel, and broken 
shells, partly consolidated into a kind of stone. Some of this sand is 
enriched by organic matter intimately mixed with it: this is excellent 
for roota, es ly carrots, and bears very fine barley. In the portions 
which lie low, and which have at some time or other been covered 
with water, a very rich mud has been deposited, and has produced as 
rich a soil as may be desired. There is another tract of sand of a 
much inferior quality on the western extremity of the county, extend- 
ing from Bury St. Edmunds to Thetford, with some better lands 
interspersed. The last class consists of the fen-lands, which, when 
properly drained, become valuable; but in their natural state, soaked 
in water, are of little value, The greater part of the land is under 
the plough. Improved systems of husbandry are generally intro- 
duced, and most of the usual crops are raised. There is no part of 
ne yy where the implements of husbandry are more perfect than in 
Suffolk, or where new implements are tried with more readiness. This is 
owing in a great measure to the very excellent manufacturers of agri- 
cultaral implements who live in the county. Of these manufacturers 
Messrs. Ransom of Ipswich, are the chief. The works of Messrs, 
Garrett, at Leiston, are of little less importance. Many farm-buildings 
of a superior class have been erected of late years. 

Suffolk has but one breed of cattle which is peculiar to it. Itis a 
poset breed, of which the cows are in great repute, and justly so. 

oxen have not been much attended to, as most of the bull-calves 
are fatted for the butchers or sent toward Essex and London for 
that The Suffolk farm-horses are noted for their docility 
and steadiness. Suffolk pigs are perhaps, on the whole, the most 
profitable breed in England. They are well-shaped, short-legged, 
mostly white, with short upright ears, and the oes of this breed 
are excellent. Suffolk has no indigenous breed of sheep; the South- 
down and a croas of this breed with the Leicester and Cotswold are 


very common. 
‘Divisions isions, Towns, d-c,—The county is divided into twenty hundreds, 
as follows, besides the liberty of the borough of Ipswich :—Black- 
bourn, Hartismere, Hoxne, and Wangford, north; Mutford and Loth- 
ingland, north-east ; Blything and Plomesgate, eaat ; Colneis, Carlford, 
and Wilford, south-east; Samford, south; Babergh, south-west; 
Risbridge, west; Lackford, north-west; and Bosmere and Claydon, 
Cosford, Loes, Stow, Thedwestry, Thingoe, and Thredling, central. 
Suffolk contains the two county and borough towns of Ipswica and 
Borr St. Epunps, the parliamentary borough of Err, the ex- 
parliamentary boroughs of ALDBonovan, or ALDERURGH, Dunwich, 
Onvorn, and Supaury, and the market-towns of Brccixs, Boneay, 
Clare, Debenham, Framitronam, Haptxion, Hatesworrn, Laven- 
ua, Lowestort, MitpennaLt, Newmarket, Saxmundham, Sours. 


woLD, Stowmarker, Stradbroke, and Woopsripar; with the ex- 
market-towns of Brupgsrone, Blythburgh, Botesdale, Branpoy, 
Haverhill (partly in Essex), Ixworth, Mendlesham, Needham-Market, 
Nayland, and Woolpit. The places printed in small capitals are 
described under respective titles; of the rest we subjoin an 
account. : 

Clare, population of the parish 1769 in 1851, about 18 miles S.S.W. 
from Bury St. Edmunds, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Stour. The streets are wide, but the houses generally are of mean 
appearance, There is a corn-exchange of modern erection. The 

urch, a fine large building, was recently repaired, and a new gallery 
added. There are places of worship for Baptists and Independents; 
also an Infant school. On the pais side of the town are the vestiges 
of an old castle, and the remains of a priory of regular canons of 
St. Augustine. The market is on Monday for corn, and there are 
two small yearly fairs. 

Haverhill, population of the parish 2535, of which number 257 wera 
in Essex, is about 16 miles S.W. from Bury St. Edmunds. Haverhill 
consists chiefly of one street, wide, but lined with pore houses, sions 
the road from Colchester to Cambridge. Besides parish chu 
which is an ancient edifice, there are places of worship for Independ- 
ents, Baptists, and Quakers, a National school, a Charity school, and 
asavings bank. Half a mile north-west of the town once stood a 
castle, of which there are now no remains. A weekly market and 
two annual fairs are held. A particular kind of stout twilled cotton, 
ealled drabbet, is made at Haverhill. : 

Saxmundham, population 1180 in 1851, is about 21 miles N.E. from 
Ipswich, on the road to Yarmouth. The town lies in a valley, through 
which, at the back of the houses, on the east side of the street, runs 
a small brook, a feeder of the Alde. The church isa neat building 
just out of the town. The Independents have a place of worship, 
and there are National schools. The market is on Thursday; there 
are two yearly fairs. 2 a 

The following places had markets, which have been discontinued :— 

Blythburgh, population 1118 (of whom 511 were in Bly Union 
workhouse) in 1851, is on the right bank of the Blyth, 30 miles N,E. 
from Ipswich, It was in the middle ages an im t fishing and 
trading town. Sessions for the division were held and there was 
a jail, of which some portions remained till the middle of the last 
century. The church is of perpendicular character; the length of it 
is 127 feet, the width above 54 feet. Some portions of painted 
are in the windows. The Primitive Methodists have a chapel. ; 
are remains of a priory for the canons of St. Augustine. Botesdale, 
prcletre. 626, is about 15 miles N.E. from Bury, on the road to 

orwich by Scole. With the village of Rickingall Inferior it forms a 
street of more than a mile long. A market was formerly held at 
Botesdale on Thursday. There isa fair on Holy Thursday for cattle, 
pedlery, &c. The chapel at Botesdale has some good ions of 
perpendicular architecture, The Baptists and Wesleyan Methodists 
have chapels, and there is a National school. Debenham, population 
of the parish 1653 in 1851, is about 13 miles N. from Ipswich, on the 
river Deben, here a mere brook. From its situation on a declivity the 
town is clean, but the houses are generally poor. The church is a 
handsome edifice, and the market-house is a tolerably good building. 
There are a place of worship for Independents, National and Free 
schools, and a reading society. The market was held on Friday, 
There is one fair yearly. Dunwich, population 294, is on the coast, 
about 28 miles N.E. from Ipswich. ilst East Anglia subsisted as 
a separate kingdom, Dunwich was a place of importance, and the seat 
of the first East Anglian bishopric, which was subsequently fixed at 
Norwich. In the civil war of John the townsmen adhered to the king, 
who had befriended the town, and granted it a charter of incorporation. 
They contributed several vessels and many men to the king’s naval 
service in the French wars of Edward I. and III. In the war of the 
Roses they embraced the Yorkist party; and this, by induci 
Henry VII. to incorporate the rival town of Southwold, contribu 
to the decay of the p The chief cause of this decay however was 
the encroachment of the sea, which not only ruined the port, but 
washed away the greater part of the town. Besides the ruins of All 
Saints church (the only one remaining of seven churches which 
Dunwich once possessed), there are the remains of a Gray Friars 
house, and of the chapel of St. James's hospital. The present church 
was built in 1830. The village has a yearly fair, Some sprats and her- 
rings are caught and cured here. The borough was disfranchised by 
the Reform Act, Jaworth, population 1189, is about 7 miles N.E 
from Bury, There was anciently a priory for the regular canons of 
St. Augustine, founded about 1100. The parish church is a small 
ancient building. The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have 
chapels, and there are Ni ational and Infant schools, There are some 
remains of the priory, but the greater sa of its site is now occupied 
by a modern mansion called Ixworth Abbey. Mendlesham, population 
1442, is about 15 miles N. by W. from Ipswich. The extends 
about three miles along the road. The market has long 
The church is a handsome building, and there are chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists. A yearly fair is 
held on the 2nd and 3rd of October. An ancient silver crown of 60 
ounces weight was found here near the close of the 17th Sg 2 it 
was supposed to have belonged to one of the East Anglian kings, 
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Nayland, 14 miles S.W. by W. from Ipswich, population 1153, occupies 
a low situation on the left bank of the Stour, over which there is a brick 
bridge, and is occasionally subject to inundation. The church isa 
headeaabe building, and there are a chapel for Independents, a National 
school, and a school supported by the Independents, There are some 
large flour-mills; a considerable quantity of corn and flour is sent 
down the river to be conveyed to London. There is a yearly fair. 
Needham-Market, population of the hamlet 1367, is about 9 miles 
N.W. by N. from Ipswich, on the road to Bury. The chapel is a mean 
building, with a wooden belfry; there are places of worship, with free 
schools attached, for Independents and Quakers. Theobald’s Free 
Grammar school, founded in 1632, has an inceme from endowment of 
57l. a year, and had 46 scholars in 1854. Some corn-mills are in the 
vicinity. Orford, population 1045, situated on the right bank of 
the Alde River, is 21 miles E. by N. from Ipswich. A royal castle 
was here iu the time of Henry IIL, who granted a charter to the town, 
The town-hall is a small building. The chapel, when entire, was 
spacious; the nave alone is now used. The ruins of the chancel are 
of Norman architecture, ‘The Independents and Primitive Methodists 
have places of worship. Of the castle only the keep remains: it is a 
polygon of 18 sides, with walls 90 feet high, and has 3 square towers 
in its circuit, which overtop the rest of the building. The architecture 
is Norman. It serves as a landmark for mariners, On the sea-shore, 
near Orford Ness, are two lighthouses. The market has been discon- 
tinued: a fair is held on June 24th. Rendlesham, population 359, is 
about 6 miles N.E. from Woodbridge. National schools are supported 
chiefly by subscription. Rendlesham House is a fine mansion a little 
way north from the village, said to be built on the site of a palace of 
Redwald, king of the East Angles, Stradbroke, population 1822, about 
7 miles E. from Eye, has a fine church, with a square embattled tower; 
the nave is of considerable height, and the roof is groined ; the altar 
window is of stained glass. The Baptists have a chapel, and there are 
free schools. There is a market on Tuesday for corn; a cattle fair is 
held on the third Monday in June; a statute fair for hiring servants 
on October 2nd. Petty sessions are held fortnightly. Linen-weaving, 
brewing, tin-plate w: and gardening, are carried on. Woolpit, 
poseleen 1071, is about 8 miles E. by 8. from Bury, on the road to 
and Ipswich. The church is a handsome building, partly 
of decorated, partly of perpendicular character. The Primitive 
Methodists have a chapel, and there is a National school. The yearly 
cattle fair is one of the largest in the ree A very white brick, of 
remarkably good appearance, is made near the village. 
The following are some of the more important villages, wit the 


population of ive parishes in 1851 :-— 
Mills, spelation €23, about 10 miles N.W. by W. from 
Bury St. Edm: on the left bank of the river Larke. The corn- 
mills established here employ a considerable number of persons. 
There are a small church, a chapel for Baptists, and National schools. 
Benhall, population 713, about 2 miles S,W. from Saxmundham. 
The church has been recently repaired, and a new chancel built. 
There are National and Infant schools. Hast Bergholt, population 
1467, near the left bank of the Stour, about 7 miles 8.S.E. from Had- 
leigh, has many good houses, The church is of perpendicular archi- 
tecture. There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists; 
and National schools, ly endowed. A fair is held on the first 
Monday of July. ‘ord, population 1102, about 6 miles E. by S. 
from Sudbury, is pleasantly situated ina fertile valley. The church 
is a commodious structure, with a tower and spire. There are an 
Independent ogee a Free Grammar school, founded in 1595, which 
has an income from endowment of about 45/, a year, and had 14 
scholars in 1854; and National and Infant schools, ly endowed. 
Bures, population 1806, is about 7 miles S.S.E. from Sudbury, on the 
Stour, over which there is a bridge. The church is ancient. There 
are a chapel for Baptists, and National and Infant schools. Brick- 
making and malting are carried on, and there are flour-mills in the 
vicinity. A station of the Eastern Union railway is at Bures. Burgh 
Castle, population 344, about 4 miles W.S.W. from Yarmouth, has a 
small church, with a thatched roof and a round tower. There are 
National and Infant schools, The village is of considerable antiquity, 
and occupies a picturesque site. About half a mile south from the 
are iderable remains of an ancient castle. Coddenham, 
population 1047, about 7 miles N. by W. from Ipswich, has an elegant 
gothic church, with a square tower. The Independents have a chapel, 
and there is a charity school. Shoe- and lime-burning are the 
principal occupations, Petty sessions are held fortnightly. /ressing- 
field, population 1492, about 10 miles E.N.E. from Eye, is seated on 
an eminence ; the village contains some good houses. The church, 
partly of Norman date, consists of nave, aisles, and chancel, with 
clerestory and a finely-carved oak roof. The Baptists have a large 
chapel, and there are National and Free schools. The former guild- 
is now a publichouse. Grundisburgh, population 801, about 
7 miles N.E. from Ipswich, has an ancient church, with a modern 
brick tower. There is a chapel for Baptists. Brick-making is carried 
on, fn the vicinity is Grundisburgh Hall, a spacious mansion, standing 
in a well-wooded park. aughley, population 971, about 3 miles N. 
Wy W. from Stowmarket, has a spacious old church, an Independent 
and a parochial school. Malting is carried on. There are 
some corn-mills. <A fair for toys is held on August 25th. The remains 
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of a castle cover a considerable area in the vicinity. Hitcham, popu- 
lation 1037, about 8 miles N. by W. from Hadleigh, has a com- 
modious and handsome church, of Norman character, with a finely- 
carved roof; a chapel for Baptists, and a parochial school. Holbrook, 
population 857, about 7 miles S. from Ipswich, is situated on the 
right bank of the Holbrook, a small stream, which runs into the 
Stour at Holbrook Bay, about two miles from the village. The church 
is a large ancient structure. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, 
and there are National schools. Malting is carried on. Kelsale, popu- 
lation 1157, about 2 miles N. from Saxmundham, has some well-built 
houses, surrounded with gardens. The church is situated on a hill, 
and is chiefly built of flint. There are an Endowed school for boys, 
and a Free school for girls. Lakenheath, population 1864, about 
6 miles 8.W. from Brandon, is situated on rising ground, in the midst 
of extensive warrens. The parish church is a commodious structure. 
The tower is surmounted with a leaden spire of considerable height. 
There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion. Goward’s Charity school educates 32 
boys. A fair for cattle and toys is held on the first Thursday after 
Midsummer Day. Laxyield, population 1147, is about 7 miles N. from 
Framlingham, near the source of the river Blyth. The church isa 
handsome edifice, with a pinnacled tower. The nave is of consider- 
able height; there is a finely-ribbed roof, and the windows are filled 
with stained glass. There is a large antique font. The Baptists have 
a chapel, and there are National and Free schools. A small customary 
market for corn is held on Monday; fairs for cattle and sheep are 
held on May 12th and October 25th. LLeiston, population 1580, about 
4 miles N. by W. from Aldborough. The church, which is about a 
quarter of a mile W. from the. village, consists of one aisle, with a 
thatched roof; the tower is of flint. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
Quakers have places of worship, The chief point of interest here is 
Messrs, Garrett's establishment for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, which has been in operation for about three-quarters of 
a century, and is now one of the most important of its kind in the 
kingdom. There are some remains of Leiston Abbey. Long Melford, 
population 2587, on the left bank of a feeder of the Stour, about 
3 miles N. from Sudbury, extends for about a mile along the road to 
Bury. The church is a handsome and commodious edifice, of per- 
mdicular character. The Independents have a chapel; there are 
ikewise National schools; two Free schools; and an almshouse or 
hospital for a warden, 12 poor men, and 2 poor women. Petty sessions 
are held fortnightly. A large cattle fair is held on the Thurs- 
day in Whitsun-week, and a pleasure fair on the two previous days. 
Melford has some old mansion-houses, among others, Melford Hall, 
an extensive Elizabethan structure, with four small round towers 
in front, standing ina spacious deer-park. Melton, population 1039, 
about 2 miles N. by E. from Woodbridge, on the right bank of the 
river Deben, has a parish church and National schools, and is the 
seat of the County Lunatic Asylum, which in 1851 contained 269 
inmates, There are brick-works, an iron foundry, and corn-mills. 
Mendham, population 877, is pleasantly situated on the right bank of 
the Waveney, about 8 miles S.W. by S. from Bungay. The church is 
& massive structure, with a tower. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
Independents have pl of worship. Near the church are some 
remains of a priory, founded in the reign of Stephen. Metfleld, popu- 
lation 651, about 7 miles W. by N. from Halesworth, has an ancient 
church, with a tower; and a chapel for Primitive Methodista. Brick- 
making is carried on, and there are several corn-mills. Old Newton, 
population 792, about 3 miles N. by E. from Stowmarket, pleasantly 
situated on elevated ground, near the source of the Gipping, contains 
Dagworth-Hall, now a farm-house. The Wesleyan Methodists have a 
chapel, and there is a Parochial school. Otley, population 616, about 
8 miles N. by E. from Ipswich, has a beautiful gothic church, with a 
tower; the windows are filled with stained glass. The Baptists have 
a chapel, and there are National schools. In the neighbourhood are 
corn-mills. Oulton, population 742, of whom 174 were in Mutford 
and Lothingland Union workhouse, is about 2 miles W. from Lowes- 
toft. The population is chiefly agricultural, but an iron-foundry, a 
cement manufactory, and corn-mills, afford some employment. Pake- 
field, population 718, about 3 miles S.S.W. from Lowestoft. The 
coast being exposed and us, the Humane Society of Lowestoft 
has a life-boat stationed at Pakefield. There is a lighthouse. The 
sea has gained considerably upon the land in this neighbourhood. In 
the village are National and Infant schools. Pakenham, population 
1134, about 5 miles E.N.E, from Bury St. Edmunds, has a church, 
National schools, and some minor charities, The population is chiefly 
agricultural. Peasenhall, population 820, is about 7 miles §.S.W. 
from Halesworth. Besides the parish church, there is a small chapel 
for Dissenters. Glove-making and machine-making are carried on to 
a small extent, and there are corn-mills. Redgrave, population 1382, 
about 17 miles N.E. from Bury St. Edmunds, is pleasantly situated near 
the right bank of the Waveney. The church is a handsome building, 
and in the interior are some interesting monuments, including those 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon and his lady, and Judge Holt. There are 
National schools. An organ-building and pianoforte-making establish- 
ment gives some employment. Redgrave Hall, a spacious mansion, 
seated in an extensive park, well-wooded and stocked with deer, is 
about a mile south from the village. Snape, plan 576, about 
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5 miles S by E. from Saxmundham, has a small church, with a v¥ 
ancient tower and a curiously-sculptured font. The Wesleyan Method- 
ists have a chapel, and there are National schools, Tho site of 
Swape Abbey is now occupied by a farm-house. At Snape Bridge an 
annual horse fair is beld on August 11th. On the river Alde are 
wharfs, where large quantities of barley and malt are shipped for 
London and other The Southelmhams are seven villages, 
situated near each other, varying in distance south-west from Bungay 
from 3 to 7 miles. The parish populations in 1851 were—All Saints, 
232; St. Nicholas, 94; George, or St. Cross, or Sandcroft, 253; 
St James, 269; St. Margaret, 182; St. Michael, 150; and St, Peter, 
97. The bishops of Norwich had, in the 12th and 13th centuries, a 
palace and park at Southelmham. The villages are, rural, and the 
inhabitants chiefly engaged in farming, All Saints’ church is an 
ancient edifice, with a round tower. St. George’s or Sandcroft church, 
a neat building, with a square tower, was enlarged in 1841. Stoke- 
by-Nayland, population 1406, about 6 miles S. by W. from Hadleigh, 
has a church, a chapel of ease, a Roman Catholic chapel, and National 
and Infant schools. The Stonhams—Aspall Stonham, population 814; 
Baril Stonham, 860; and Parva or Little Stonham, 402; are situated 
about 5 miles E.N.E. from Stowmarket, Aspall Stonham church is 
& good building, with a spire; there are a Free school and a National 
school. Earl Stonham has a fine church, with a tower; a small 
chapel for Dissenters, National schools, and some parochial charities, 
Stonham Parva has a gothic church, with chancel and square tower. 
The Baptists have a chapel, and there are National and Infant schools. 
Sution, population 732, about 4 miles S.E. from Woodbridge, has an 
ancient church, built of stone and brick, and a small chapel for 
Baptists. There is a ferry across the Deben to Woodbridge. Walsham- 
le- Willows, population 1297, about 12 miles E.N.E. from Bury St. 
Edmunds, has a commodious and handsome church, with a tower; 
chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists; and a 
Free school. Ropemaking, brewing, and malting are carried on. 
Wickham Market, population 1697, of whom 304 were in Plomesgate 
Union workhouse, about 5 miles N. by E. from Woodbridge, is situated 
on a hill commanding an extensive prospect. It possesses a church, 
which has been recently repaired; a chapel for Independents, enlarged 
in 1845; National and British schools; a literary and scientific insti- 
tution, with museum and library; a horticultural society; a mutual 
benefit society ; an odd fellows’ lodge ; and the public rooms, built in 
1846. Brick-making is carried on. In the vicinity are numerous 
windmills. Wingfield, population 654, about 8 miles E. by N. from 
Eye, has a handsome church, with a clerestory of 24 windows; in the 
interior are several monuments of historical interest. There is a 
National school. A few traces remain of Wingfield Castle, a little 
way south from the village. Yoxford, population 1272, about 4 miles 
N. by E. from Saxmundham, is pleasantly situated, and has a well- 
built street of modern houses. There are National schools. 

Divisions for Eoclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—Suffolk was for- 
merly wholly included in the diocese of Norwich: the eastern part 
is still in that diocese, the western in the diocese of Ely. The county 
is divided into the archdeaconries of Suffolk and Sudbury. It is 
included in the Norfolk circuit. The assizes are held in the summer 
at Bury St. Edmunds, and in Lent at Ipswich. Quarter sessions for 
the respective divisions are held at Bury, Ipswich, Beccles, and Wood- 
bridge. There are county jails and houses of correction at Bury and 
Ipswich ; county houses of correction at Woodbridge and Beccles; 
and borough prisons at Ipswich, Bury, Eye, Sudbury, Aldeburgh, South- 
wold, and Orford. County courts are held at Beccles, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Eye, Framlingham, Halesworth, Harleston, Ipswich, Lowestoft, 
Mildenhall, Stowmarket, Thetford, and Woodbridge, By the Poor- 
Law Commissioners the county is divided into 17 unions, namely, 
Blything, Bosmere and Claydon, Bury St. Edmunds, Cosford, Hartis- 
mere, Hoxne, Ipswich, Mildenhall, Mutford and Lothingland, Plomes- 
gate, Risbridge, Samford, Stow, Sudbury, Thingoe, Wangford, and 
Woodbridge. These unions comprise 514 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 928,819 acres, and a population in 1851 of 385,655. 
Before the Reform Act was passed Suffolk returned 16 members to 
Parliament: two for the county, and two each for Ipswich, Bury, 
Sudbury, Eye, Orford, Aldeburgh, and Dunwich. By the Reform Act 
the county was formed into two divisions, the Eastern and Western, 
each returning two members; Dunwich, Orford, and Aldeburgh were 
entirely disfranchised, and Eye was reduced to one member : Sudbury 
was diafranchised in 1844, ine members are therefore now returned 
from Suffolk, being seven less than before the Reform Act. 

History and Antiquiticz—Suffolk ap to have been compre- 
hended with Norfolk in the territories of the Simeni of Ptolemeus, 
called by others the Iceni. It was included in the Roman province of 
Flavia Coosariensis, There were several Britiah or Roman towns in 
this county, as the Sitomagus, probably near Dunwich, Cambretonium, 
near Grundisburgh, and Ad Ansam of Antoninus, at Stratford. A 
road from Londinium (London) and Camalodunum (Colchester) 
entered the county at Stratford, between Colchester and Ipswich, 
and, leaving Ipawich on the right, ran in a northward direction to 
the Ipswich and Norwich road near N eedham-Market; and then coin- 
cided with the present line of that road till it quits the county to enter 
Norfolk at Scole Inn. Another line, the ‘ Peddar-Way,’ or ‘ Ieddar- 
Way,’ entering the connty from Norfolk, across the Little Ouse near 


Rushford, runs southward to the neighbourhood of Ixworth, where 
Roman remains have been discovered. The Ikenield-street crossed the 
county in a south-west direction from the Little Ouse to the neighbour- 
hood of Newmarket. In the eastern part of Suffolk a rdad, known 
as Stone-street, entered the county across the wstuary of the Waveney 
at Bungay, and ran by Halesworth to Dunwich. The south-western 
corner of the county was crossed by a road which formed part of a 
line from Camalodunum (Colchester) to Camboritum (Cambridge). 
There were other less important roads, Roman antiquities have been 
found at Blythburgh, on Bungay Common, at Bury, at Dunwich, at 
Eye, at Haughley, near Stowmarket, where a Norman castle was 
erected on the site of a Roman camp, at Ickworth, near Bury, at 
Ixning, or Exning, near Newmarket, at Stow Langtoft, where ave the 
remains of a camp, at Felixstow, near the mouth of the Deben, at 
Wis tho Anglo-Sente period fade. pared teehee ame 

n the Ang on peri io through simi 
to Norrotk, It was probably settled by a body of Angles inde- 
pendent of those who occupied Norfolk, The names of South Folk 
and North Folk describe the relative position of these two bodies. 
Suffolk was probably, from its proximity to the other Anglo-Saxon 
states, the more important division of the two. The battle in which 
Annas, or Anna, king of East Anglia, and his son Firminius, fell 
fighting against Penda, king of Mercia (a.p. 654), is supposed to have 
occurred at Bull Camp, or Bulchamp, near Blyth . Annas is 
said to have been buried at Blythburgh. St. Edmund, king of Hast: 
Anglia, contemporary of Ethelred L, brother mh poe of 
Alfred the Great, was taken by the Danes (870), murdered at 
Hagilsdun, now Hoxne (on the bank of the Waveney, near Scole), 
and was first buried there; but his body was afterwards removed 
to Bury, which has obtained from him its distinctive title of Bury 
St. Sani The Danes on several occasions plundered the town of 
Ipswi 

In the civil war of Stephen and Henry of Anjou, afterwards 
Henry IL., Ipswich, which was held by Hugh Bigod for Henry, was 
taken by Stephen (1153). In 1173 a battle took place at Fornham ” 
St. Genevieve, between Bury and Mildenhall, when a body of Flemings, 
under the Earl of Leicester, in the interest of Prince Henry, against 
his father Henry IL, were defeated by the king’s army. In the civil 
war of John the county was reduced to subjection (1216) by William 
Fitzpiers, for Prince Louis of France, whom the barons had inyited 
over to oppose John. In the insurrection of the populace in the time 
of Richard IT. (1382), the people of Suffolk took arms, and murdered, 
at Bury, Sir John Cavendish, chief justice of England, and some of 
the monks of the abbey. In the disturbances caused by the attempt 
of Henry VIIL and his minister Wolsey to raiso money by a royal 
decree (1525), the people of Suffolk rose in rebellion, but the dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk prevailed on them to disperse. A part of the 
inhabitants of Suffolk took part in Kett’s rebellion (1549). On the 
death of Edward VI. and the proclamation of Lady Jane Grey as his 
successor, the Princess , Edward's sister, who was at i ! 
in Norfolk, removed to lingham Castle, where her j 
flocked to her. The Duke of Northumberland, Jane’s father-in- 
and general, advanced to Newmarket and from thence to Bury to 
oppose oy but retired next day to Cambridge; and the general 
feeling of the kingdom being in favour of Mary, she advanced from 
Framlingham to London, dismissing her Suffolk forces by the way. 

In the middle ages Suffolk appears to haye abounded with religious 
establishments. ‘Tanner (‘ Notitia Monastica’) enumerates 50 abbeys, 
priories, hospitals, or colleges. The interesting remains of Bury Abbey 
and the monastic ruins of Bungay are noticed in our accounts of those 
towns. There are remains of Butley Abbey, between Woodbridge 
and Orford; Sibton Abbey, near Yoxford; Herringfleet Au 
Priory, near Lowestoft; Leiston Premonstratensian Abbey, near the 
coast, between Dunwich and Aldeburgh; and Mendham Clunia¢c 
Priory, on the Waveney. There are also monastic ruins at FE; 
Dunwich, and Clare. Of castellated remains the most remarkable 
are Framlingham, Orford, Clare, Bungay, Mettingham, and Wingfield, 
Mettingham Castle is near Bungay; a considerable portion of the 
gate-tower and fragments of the walls are standing. Wingfield is 
near Eye: the south or entrance front is still entire; the west side 
has been made into a farm-house. Of old mansion-houses, with which 
the county abounds, Flixton Hall near Bungay; Giffard’s Hall, at 
Stoke-by-Nayland, on the Stour; Hel =p, ee Hall, near Debenham; 
Hengrave Hall, north-west of Bury; Kentwell Hall and Melford 
Hall, near Sudbury; and Parham Hall, near Framlingham, may be 
mentioned. 

Few events connected with the great civil war of Charles I. occurred 
in this county, In the Dutch war of Charles IL two fierce e 
ments were fought on the coast, The first was fought 3rd June 1665 
off Lowestoft, ‘The English fleet consisted of 114 ships of war and 
a number of fire-ships and ketches, under the Duke of York (after- 
wards James II), and the Dutch fleet, of above 100 ships of war, 
besides small vessels, under admirals Opdam, Cornelius van Tromp, 
and others, After a severe battle the Dutch were beaten with the 
loss of 18 men-of-war taken and 14 sunk or burned. The English 
lost one ship. The second battle was fought in Southwold Bay in 
1672, A combined fleet, consisting, according to the lowest sta 
of 65 English and 35 French men-of-war, under the Duke of York as 
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commander-in-chief, was lying in the bay in careless security, in spite 
of the warning of Lord Sandwich, who had pointed out the danger of 
their being surprised, when a Dutch fleet of 75, or, according to some 
at number of smaller vessels, 


the 


e total 


number of scholars was 37,470. Of day schools there were 
1070, of which 398 were public schools, with 27,387 scholars, and 672 
were private schools, with 13,944 scholars. Of evening schools for 
adults there were 38, with 835 scholars, There were 15 literary and 
scientific institutions, with 1960 members, and libraries containing 
19,355 volumes. 
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SULETIELMA, [Swepen.] 

SULI, a mountainous district of Southern Albania, which extends 
in about 30 miles from north to south, and about 20 miles in 
breadth, and is separated to the south-west from the coast of the 
Adriatic by a strip of lowland in which is Port Fanari, the ancient 
Elga, at the mouth of the Acheron. On the south-east the highland 
of Suli is bounded by the plain of Arta, which extends to the gulf 
owards the north Suli borders on the district of 
Paramithia and on that of Janina towards the north-east. The river 
Glyky, the ancient Acheron, coming from the north, flows along a 
deep valley which intersects the highlands of Suli, and after being 
joined by several streams enters the Adriatic at Port Fanari. The 
district of Suli is ee ancient Thesprotia, one of the three 

p t contains teen villages or hamlets, of 
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Islands, then under the protection of Russia. [Parcs.) A few, 
trasting to the promises of Veli Pasha, Ali's son, remained in their 
desolate In the war for the independence of Greece, a body 
of Suliotes fought at Missolongi against the Turks, and they were for 
a time in the ere Lord Byron. 
SULINA, R, [Bessananra.] 
SULLY. ge ° 
SULMO’NA, or SOLMONA, an episcopal city in Italy, capoluogo 
of a second-class district, or otf epapr ind in the Neapolitan pro- 
vince of Abruzzo Ultra IL, is built ina deep valley drained by the 
Sagittario, an affluent of the Pescara, and shut in by the central Hees 
of the Apennines on the west, and the lofty te, Be Monte Maje 
on the east. This yalley forms an important ween the central 
and northern provinces of the ki ing from the valley of 
the Pescara to that of the Sangro. The ancient Sulmo, Ovid's birth- 
place, was near the site of Sulmona; a few remains of a temple of 
Jupiter are visible at San Quirini, two miles from Sulmona. Sulmona 
is walled, and looks old and gloomy. It has about 8800 inhabitants, 
a college, a clerical seminary, some percents and manufactories of 
and sausages, The neighbour is fertile in wine, corn, 
The town has been long famous for its confectionary. The 
valley of Sulmona is intersected by several streams, and irrigated by 
artificial canala. Ovid, in his ‘ Tristia,’ recalls to mind the copious 
and cool streams of his native country. 
The town-hall and some of the churches of Sulmona are worthy of 


notice for their architecture, Between the principal street and the 
public square runs an aqueduct, with pointed arches, erected in 1400. 
Near Sulmona is the splendid monastery of St. Peter Celestine, now 
suppressed. In the town above the barrack gate there is a piece of 
wretched sculpture, which the inbabitants are pleased to style a 
statue of Ovid, of whom they are very proud. Sulmo was one of 
the chief towns of the Peligni. Corfinium, another town of the 
Peligni, was in the same valley, a few miles north of Sulmo, 

SULTANIYEH. [Persta.] 

SUMA/TRA, a large island in the Indian Ocean, and the most 
western of the Sunda Islands. The equator traverses the island 
nearly in the middle. Sumatra extends full 6 degrees to the south of 
that line, and nearly as much to the north. The most western point, 
Acheen Head, is in 95° 20’ E. long., and the most eastern part is in 
108° E. long. The general direction of the island is nearly north- 
west and south-east, and its length rather exceeds 900 miles, The 
width south of 1° N. lat. is on an average 210 miles, but farther 
north not more than 140 miles, According to a rough estimate, its 
area may be about 160,000 square miles. The south-west side of 
Sumatra is bounded by the Indian Ocean; the northern part stretches 
into the Bay of Bengal; to the north-east it is divided from the 
Malay Peninsula by the Straits of Malacca. Between the southern 
extremity of these straits and the Island of Banca, it is washed by 
the Chinese Sea. It is divided from Banca by the Strait of Banca, 
The coast south of that strait is washed by the Java Sea, and its 
southern extremity is separated from Java by the Straits of Sunda. 

Coast—Sumatra terminates at the southern extremity on the 
Straits of Sunda in three promontories, including the bays of Lam- 
pong and Samangka; the latter is also called Keyser’s Bay. The 
pa lying between these capes contain several good and safe 
anchorages. 

The south-western coast from Flat Point to Manna, a distance 
rather exceeding 150 miles, rises with a steep ascent and generally to 
a considerable ation. The only practicable anchorages here are 
Croi and Cawoor, which are rather small. Along this part of the 
coast soundings are only found at a short distance from the shore. 
From Manna to Bencoolen, which are about 60 miles distant from 
each other, the cliffs descend to the shore with a gentle slope leaving 
a narrow beach. ‘There are several tolerably good harbours, as at 
Manna and Poolo Bay. The coast is clear of rocks, and there are 
only a few shoals. The soundings are regular, and extend from 20 
to 25 miles from the coast. From Bencoolen to Tapanooly Bay, a 
distance of about 450 miles, the coast-line is alternately low and high, 
but the cliffs are of moderate elevation, and not often steep. Thi 

part of the coast, especially from Indrapura to Tapanooly, is lined 
with a considerable number of islands and shoals, Though these 
islands and shoals render the navigation difficult, they protect the 
shipping against the tremendous surf to which the south-west coast 
of Sumatrais ex , and make numerous good anchorages. ‘Tapa- 
nooly harbour so large and spacious, and possesses so many 
advantages, that it is considered as hardly surpassed by any harbour 
on the globe; many small islands are dispersed over it, and subdivide 
it into numerous smaller harbours or coves, where ships are sheltered 
from all winds. The coast continues to be lined with small rocky 
islands as far as Passage Island (2° 22’ N. lat.), north-west of the 
mouth of Singhel River. But north of Tapanooly Bay the coast-line 
is low. There occur several good harbours, sheltered from all winds ; 
and as the surf in these parts is less violent, they supply good 
anchorage, 

Between 3° N, lat. and 3° S. lat., a chain of larger islands stretches 
parallel to the coast from north-west to south-east, at the distance of 
60 or 70 miles, The sea between this chain of islands and Sumatra 
has soundings, but outside of the islands no soundings have been 
obtained. Between some of these islands there are safe channela. No 
coast perhaps is exposed to a more tremendous surf than the south- 
west coast of Sumatra, especially that portion of it which is south of 
the equator. This surf is very remarkable on account of its irregu- 
larities, for which no sufficient reason has been discovered. It seldom 
preserves the same degree of violence for two days together; often it 
rises like mountains in the morning and nearly subsides by night. 
Generally no landing can be effected in European boats, but only in 
catamarans. The north coast of Sumatra, between Acheen Head and 
Diamond Point, is called the coast of Pedir, and extends about 150 
miles. The whole of this coast is high, and mostly steep, especially 
in the middle near Possangan Point. Most of the harbours are open 
roadsteads, but otherwise the anchorage is good. The north-eastern 
coast from Diamond Point to the mouth of the Rakan River, a distance 
of about 300 miles, is low, but well defined. North of Delli it is 
lined with sand-banks, and south of that place with mud-banks, which 
are traversed by a narrow channel, through which the rivers reach 
the sea, To the eastof the mouth of Rakan River lies a headland, 
called Onjong Perbabean, to the north-west of which a mud-bank 
extends about 11 or 12 miles, In this part the navigation of the 
Malacca Strait is very erous, a3 various sand-banks extend across 
it, with gaps and narrow channels of mud-soundings between them. 
Farther south is the Island (Pulo) of Rupat, extending about 25 miles 
in every direction. The Salat Rupat, or strait, which dividos this 
island from the main body of Sumatra, admits only small vessels, 
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Retwoon 1° 36’ and 35’ N, lat. there are threo large islands, called 
Tracalisve, Padang, and Rankan, which are divided from Sumatra by 
Brewer's Strait, or Salat Panjang. This strait is from 1 to 5 miles 
wide, but navigable for large vessels, The coast-line of these islands 
and that of Sumatra in these parts is low and generally swampy. 
South of the southern extremity of Brewer's Strait, as far as the 
Strait of Banca, and along the western shores of this strait to Cape 
Lucepara, and th to the eastern entrance of Sunda Strait, the 
coast-line is exceedingly low, and part of it is inundated at high-water. 
Shoals and mud of from 2 to 10 miles in width, extend along 
the coast. 

Surface and Soil.—Tho north-eastern side of Sumatra is a low and 
level plain; the south-western is either mountainous or hilly, but our 
information ing the interior is imperfect. The mountain region 
begins on the shores of the Straits of Sunda, with the elevated pro- 
montories of Tanjong Toca and Tanjong Kamantara, At a short 
distance from the first-named and near the eastern shores of 
Lampong Bay, is the Raja Bassa Peak, which is about 1600 feet high. 
This mountain summit is connected with the extensive mountain 
masses which separate Lampong Bay from Samangka Pay, and on which 
the K “a Peak probably risea to 5000 feet. Another range of 
mountains, which rises at the back of the flat tract between Tanjong 
China and Flat Point, runs north-west, and joins the great mass north 
of the innermost recess of Samangka Bay. The mountain region thus 
formed covers a tract about 100 miles in length by abont 40 miles in 
width. In this part of the mountain region the country along the 
sea is a succession of high hills and narrow valleys, very little culti- 
vated, and very thinly inhabited. It produces however much pepper. 
East of this range a much more elevated chain of mountains occurs at 
about 20 miles from the shores of the Indian Ocean. Some of the 
summits are visible from the sea. The space inclosed by the two 
parallel ridges is an elevated table-land, the surface of which is very 
broken and billy; and it contains several large lakes, as those of 
Ranan and of Lukitan. The level undulating country which surrounds 
these lakes is of great fertility, well cultivated, and comparatively well 
settled. It produces pepper, cotton, indigo, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
maize, rice, sweet potatoes, and several other roots; and also plantains 
and pineapples. The numerous rivers which flow eastward constitute 

- the principal branches of the two large rivers Tulan Booang and 
Palembang. 

The central mountain region may be considered as extending from 
4° 30’ S. lat. to Tapanooly Bay, or 1° 40’ N. Jat. It contains the 
highest ranges in the whole system, and occupies a much larger tract 
in width than the other portions of the mountain region; but the 
mountains do not advance close to the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
being divided from it by a comparatively low tract, generally 20 miles 
in breadth, in some places less, and in others widening to 30 miles. 
This lower tract we are better acquainted with than any other portion 
of Sumatra, as several European settlements have existed here for two 
centuries. The surface of this tract is intersected and rendered 
uneven to a surprising degree by extensive swamps, which in many 
spots encompass islands and peninsulas of considerable size. The 
general level of the country rises very gradually to the base of the 
mountains, where the ascent is very abrupt and rather steep. The 
soil consists of a fine red vegetable clay, covered with a layer of black 
mould of no considerable depth. To the south of Bencoolen the 
country is almost an impervious forest, Springs are abundant, and 
the rivers are very numerous, The rivers are usually navigable for 
small craft from the point where they enter the low marshy ground 
to their mouth, But all the rivers have a bar across their embouchure, 
the effect of the surf which breaks along this coast-line, 

There are only two seasons, the dry and wet, which are regulated 
pA monsoons. In most parts of India to the north of the equator 

north-east monsoon prevails when the sun is in the southern 
hemisphere, and the south-western when the sun is in the northern 
hemisphere, but on this coast of Sumatra the monsoons are changed 
by the direction of the land, the north-eastern into a north-western, 
and the south-western into a south-eastern monsoon. The south- 
eastern monsoon begins about May and leaves off in September; the 
north-western monsoon begins in November and blows to the end 
of May. The south-eastern monsoon blows with great force and 
steadiness from the end of Juno to late in September; and during 
this period rain seldom falls, except in showers, and enerally in the 
night. When the north-west monsoon is stro rom November 
to January, the rain is abundant, The rains do not sensibly abate 
until March. Thunder and lightning are very frequent, The atmos- 
phere is genorally more cloudy than in Europe. The fog, which is 
observed to rise every morning among the distant hills, is dense to a 
surprising degree, and it seldom disperses till about three hours after 
sunrise, When the monsoons abate their strength sea and land 
The sea-breeze sets in between nine and ten o'clock 
subsequent to a calm, and declines with the setting 
won; the “breeze begins early in the night, and continues till 
eight or nine o'clock in the morning. The land-breezes are rather 
cool, a circumstance which influences the temperature of the night. 
The heat in the day-time is considerable, but rather less than might 
be expected near the equator. At B: len the thermometer never 
rises above 86°, and even at Natal not above 88°: at sun-rise it is 


usually as low as 70°, on account of the cool land-breeze which 
descends from the mountains, covered with clouds, and bathed in 
constant vapours or rain. The mean annual temperature is probably 
between 82° and 83°, As this region is traversed by the equator, the 


temperature is nearly equal all the round. 
A — the country is thinly inhabited and ill cultivated, 
near the European and a few ports which are visited 


traders, it produces several articles of export, as pepper, camphor- 
barus, gold-dust, ivory, and benzoin. Rats eepductions include rice, 


maize, tobacco, cotton, i sugar, coffee, and the most exquisite 
fruits in the Indian Archi as the mangosteen, durian, jack-fruit, 
plantains, oranges, and 


The mountain region which lies at the back of this low tract has 
only been partially explored by Europeans. It appears to be traversed 
by three, and in some parts by more than three, ranges, running 
parallel to the coast in the direction of the island from south-east to 
north-west. This region contains several volcanoes. The most southern 
of the volcanoes in Sumatra, Gunong Dempo, which is known, is near 


3° 40'S. lat. Its three peaks rise to about 12,000 feet above the sea, 


and are always enveloped in smoke, A volcano of moderate elevation 
occurs about 30 miles east of Bencoolen, which made an eru 
about a century ago, and emitted smoke for a long time. . Near 
1° 80’ S. lat. is the voleavo of Gunong Api, or Berapi, which rises to a 
great elevation. Mount ye ie or Gunong Pasaman, which is near 
5’ N. lat., and 13,850 feet above the sea, has also the form of a voleano, 
a nas active. big ?" sere: ee eens in Sumatra. 
ear the lakes, as near that o: or St. George's Lake, there 
are rice-fields, Indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane are also cultivated. 
The mountains which these cultivated tracts from the 
Indian Ocean attain a great elevation. The most remarkable of these 
countries inclosed within the mountain region is that of Menangeabau, 
which extends from 1° 8. lat. to near the equator, It is a plain, 
extending about 50 miles in every direction, and 
mountains. The ranges which lie west of it, and separate it from 
lower tract along the Indian Ocean, are only from 5500 to 6500 feet 
high, but those which lie south of it are much higher: one of the 
summits, the Buckit Talang, is 10,032 feet above the sealeyel. The 
range which lies east of the plain contains no lofty summits. But on 
the north-east stands the mountain mass of the Rcoembes : 
mountain in Sumatra, which rises to about 15,000 feet above the sea- 
level, and west of it are the volcanoes of Berapi and Sinkalang. The 
surface of the plain is rather hilly and broken than ped tg and 
the lowest part of it is occupied by the Lake of Sincara, which is 1035 
feet above the sea-level. The whole country is one continued scene of 
cultivation, interspersed with numerous towns and villages shaded by 
the cocoa-nut and fruit-trees. Sir Thomas Raffles estimates the popu- 
lation at about a million. Every kind of grain, fruit, or root cultivated 
in any part of Sumatra is grown here in abundance, and the people 
apply themselves also to manufactures, The waters which descend 
from the neighbouring mountains to the Lake of Sincara are carried 
off by a river called Ambilang, the most remote source of the river 
Indragiri, which falls into the China Sea between 0° and 30’ §, lat. 
The plain of Menangcabau, not being greatly elevated above the level 
of the sea, does not materially differ in climate from the lower country 
along the shores of the Indian Ocean; but other parts are more 


elevated, and beyond the most western ridge the temperature is much 


lower. 

The northern part of the mountain region, or that which extends 
from 1° N. lat. to the most northern extremity of the island, contains 
a low plain, which lies along the Indian Ocean, and may be about 10 


or 12 miles in width, and rather a hilly tract, which lies at the back 


of the plain, and is about 25 miles across. The green Det t the 
plain is uncultivated, and very thinly inhabited. The mountain tract 
is traversed in the direction of the d by three or four ridges, which 
occupy only a small width and are separated by extensive plains. The 
central ridge seems to rise to the greatest height, and at its most 
northern extremity, south-east of the town of Acheen, is the Queen's 
Mountain, whose summit is at least 6900 feet above the sea-level. The 


most southern ridge terminates in Acheen Head, a bluff but not very — 


lofty promontory. The ri themselves are overgrown with forests, 
in which the camphor-tree is frequently met with south of 3° S. lat., 
and also the cosvaeege and the tree from which benzoin is obtained. 
The whole country is 
or used as ds for buffaloes, cattle, and horses. Pepper 
plantations are numerous, The wa ed in 
formed by the eastern ridge of mountains, and 
which drain the and longitudinal valleys have a longer course 
and are less rapid than farther south, and are used for inland naviga- 
tion, One of the plains between the mountains is occupied by a large 
lake, the Laut Ayer Tawar Lake, which Pe Spars to be of great extent. 
In this region the dry season does not place during the 
eastern but d the north-western monsoon, 

The hilly tract which extends along the north coast of Sumatra, 
from the valley of Acheen and Queen's Mountain on the west to 
Diamond Point on the east, a 
considered as an dage of the mountain-region. From the 
coast which bounds the sea the coun’ 
until it attains an elevation of about 1000 feet above the sea, 


eared, and either planted with rice and maize, 
ts siglo © See x 
consequently the rivers 
south. 


distance of about 130 miles, may be_ 
cs gad to ety 
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highest part of this tract is an abrupt conical peak, called Elephant 
Mountain. The climate of this country rather resembles that of Hin- 
dustan than that of the western coast. The monsoon blows from 
south-west from May to October; and during its strength, from May 
to September, the weather is very cloudy and much rain falls, but only 
in showers. The dry season takes place during the north-east mon- 
soon, which regularly sets in towards the end of November, and blows 
steady to March. The climate of this tract is more healthy than that 
of the other parts of Sumatra. The soil is tolerably fertile, and pro- 
duces abundance of rice, much of which is exported, cotton, and the 
finest tropical fruits, with several esculent vegetables. Cattle, horses, 
and goats are numerous. The principal commercial productions are 
and pepper. The country is well cultivated and populous. 

The Great Plain, which extends over the eastern and probably the 
greater part of Sumatra, from Diamond Point to Tanjong Toca, 
presents some variety along the coast, but as far as the interior is 
known it has a nearly uniform character. The northern part of it, as 
far south as the mouth of the Rakan River, though low, is sufficiently 
elevated above the level of the sea to be out of the reach of its inun- 


and thus converted into a large swamp, which is thickly wooded. It 
is uncultivated, and nearly uninhabited, except by some straggling 
families on the banks of the rivers. At the back of it the country 
rises with a moderate elevation and stretches out into a level plain to 
the base of the mountain-region. It is traversed by several large 
rivers, which on entering the low part of the country expand to a 
great width. The country is tolerably well peopled. The southern 
part of the plain, or that which fronts the Java Sea between Lucepara 
Point and Tanjong Toca, is less known than any other part of Sumatra 
near the sea. Though low, it seems to be sufficiently elevated to be 
beyond the reach of the inundations at high tides. ‘l’owards the inte- 
rior the land rises, but the rivers, and among them the large river 
Tulan Booang, run through a wide depression, which during the rainy 


especially in the first part of the night. They are sudden squalls, 

mes extremely severe, and are accompanied with tremendous 
thander and lightning and heavy rain. The north-westers, which 
are leas frequent, are likewise severe at the beginning, but they soon 
abate. The greatest quantity of rain falls in this season. The north- 
east monsoon is somewhat more regular, only interrupted by the land 
and sea breezes. Calms are less frequent than in the south-west 
monsoon, the breezes are steady, and the weather is much more settled. 
The heat in summer is great, and at that period the air is saturated 
with moisture. In the dry season, on the other hand, it is moderated 
by the steady breezes. The climate of this tract is considered 
unhealthy for Europeans. 

The islands which lie near the north-eastern coast of Sumatra, 
within the Strait of Malacca, are uniformly low, and their soil appears 
to be chiefly composed of alluvium; but the south-western coast of 
the island, between 3° N. lat. and 3° S. lat., is fronted by a chain of 
islands distant from it a little more than a degree. The most northern 
is called by our navigators Hog Island, by the Malays Pulo Babi, and 
by the natives Si Malu. It is about 50 miles long and about 10 or 12 
miles broad, high, hilly, and aovered with trees. Pulo Nias, the 
largest island of this chain, extends nearly in a south-east direction 
about 70 miles, with an average width somewhat exceeding 18 miles, 
Many small ds line its shores, and the coast is generally steep, 
The land is usuall, high, well clothed with trees, and partly cultivated 
¥ the natives wi' The inhabitants are very numerous. Pulo 

jas produces rice, yams, and beans for exportation ; also poultry, 
buffaloes, cattle, and goats in abundance. It has several good har- 
bours. Pulo Batu, commonly called Palo Mintao, extends north and 
south about 48 miles, and is about 16 miles wide. It is situated 
immediately south of the equator. Only the northern part of the 
island is inhabited. It produces sago, cocoa-nuts, hogs, poultry, and 
bag, a Dammar, cocoa-nuts, cocoa-nut oil, and trepang are exported 
to Padang. Si Beeroo, or North Porah, called Great Fortune by the 
Dutch, extends nearly north-west and south-east about 80 miles, with 
an average breadth of 12 miles. It is generally high land, covered 
with wood. Between this island and South Po: is Seaflower's 
Channel, which is more than 8 miles wide. Si Porah, or South Porah, 
extends from north-west in a direction nearly south-east about 36 
miles in length. There are three harbours on the east side— 
Hurlock’s Bay, Si Ooban Bay, and Si Labbah Bay. It is less elevated 
thau Si Beeroo, Between this island and North Poggy is Nassau Strait, 
which is about 10 miles wide, and very safe. Then follow North and 
South Poggy islands, [Nassau Isianps, vol. iii., col. 916.) Ata xy 
distance to the south is Engano Island, which has a triangular form, 
and is about 24 miles long and 18 miles broad in the widest part. It 


is protected by a rocky shore. On the east side is an anchorage, but 
landing is very difficult. The inhabitants are much averse to inter- 
course with foreigners. They speak a language different from that of 
the other islands aud of Sumatra. In the long and wide strait which 
separates the chain of islands just noticed from the main body of 
Sumatra, are the Baniah Islands, or Pulo Bania (that is, Many Islands). 
These islands produce chiefly trepang and edible birds’-nests. 

According to Marsden, these islands, with the exception of Engano, 
whose inhabitants seem to belong to another race, are occupied by 
two nations, both of which belong to the race of the Malays, but con- 
siderably differ in stature and language. The inhabitants of the islands 
north of 1°S. lat. are called Maruwis. The nation inhabiting the 
islands south of 1° S. lat. are called Pagi, and are heathens. 

Rivers.—The most important of the rivers which drain the south- 
west coast, which are navigated by small craft to some distance from 
their mouth, are from south to north as follows :—The Kataun (3° 20’ 
S. lat.), the I (3° & S. lat.), the Indrapura (2° S. lat.), the Tabu- 
yong (40' N. ), the Batang Tara (1° 25’ N. lat.), and the Sinkel 
(2° 15’ N. lat.), The last-mentioned river is much the largest on this 
coast, and its course considerably exceeds 100 miles. In the low 
country it is joined by the Sikeri, about 20 miles from its mouth, It 
is navigable for the greater J ng: of its course for boats, and up to its 
confluence with the Sikeri the river is deep enough for vessels of con- 
siderable burden, but the bar at its mouth is dangerous. 

The rivers which rise in the mountain region, and, traversing the 
eastern plain, fall into the Straits of Malacca and Banca, or into the 
China Sea, are larger and much better adapted for inland navigation. 
The most northern of them is the Delli River, which reaches the sea 
in 3° 46'S. lat. Its mouth is a quarter of a mile wide, and has two 
fathoms depth at its bar at low water, so as to admit vessels of mode- 
rate size. The Batu-Bhara River enters the sea in 3° 13’ N. lat., and 
forms a small harbour at its mouth only accessible for small vessels. 
The Assahan River, which falls into the sea near 3° N. lat., forms at 
its mouth a harbour for small vessels. 

The Rakan River is rather a wide estuary, which receives two con- 
siderable streams, thana river. These rivers at their confluence, which 
is more than 30 miles from the sea, are about a mile and a half wide. 
The river formed by their junction is about 2 miles wide, and con- 
tinues so for several miles, when it enlarges to 4 miles, and where it 
reaches the sea it is 15 miles wide. At its mouth there are two low 
and woody islands, between which is the entrance to the river. The 
navigation of this river is dangerous, on account of the excessive 
rapidity of the tides and the very high bore thereby occasioned. The 
river is almost dry at low water of spring-tides. 

The Siack River, which runs more than 200 miles measured along 
its course, rises in the mountain region, and probably on the northern 
declivity of Mount Kasumba, or in its neighbourhood. By this river 
the gold which is collected in the mountains of Menangcabau is 
brought to the Strait of Malacca. The river at its mouth is only 
three-quarters of a mile wide, but it is very deep. The entrance of 
the river is further narrowed by a sandy spit, which is nearly dry at 
low water. 

The Kampar falls into the Strait of Malacca at its most southern 
extremity, nearly opposite the Strait of Singapore. Its upper course 
lies within the mountain region. The harbour at the mouth of the 
river is not much visited by European vessels, on account’ of the 
velocity of the tides, which rise 15 feet, and run from 4 to 6 miles per 
hour. They produce a considerable bore. Coffee and other articles 
rah trade are brought from this river to Singapore by the Malays in 

ta, 

The river Indragiri, which falls into the Strait of Durian opposite 
the island of Lingin, rises in the centre of Menangceabau, in the Lake 
of Sinkara, a little more than 1000 feet above the sea-level, and runs 
about 100 miles within the mountain region in a south-eastern direction. 
Its exit from that region is marked by a cataract near a place called 
Saluka. The mouth of the river is very wide, but subject toa very 
dangerous bore: it is rarely visited by European vessels, but the 
Malays bring from it great quantities of rice to Singapore. The whole 
course of the Indragiri probably is not less than 300 miles. 

The Iambie River drains a great extent of country. One of its 
upper branches rises in St. George’s Lake, in the country of the 

orinchi, The several branches which flow from the mountains unite 
nearly midway between the mountains and the shore, about 100 miles 
from the mouth of the river. Below the town of Iambie the river 
divides into two arms, which unite about 30 miles from the sea, and 
inclose an islaud 30 miles long and 10 miles wide. Lower down the 
river divides again into two arms, which inclose a large delta. The 
western arm is called Qualla Nior and the eastern Qualla Sadda, and 
both of them divide again as they aren the sea, Only the most 
eastern and western arms are navigable for vessels of small burden, 
and even in these the navigation is intricate and dangerous, on account 
of the shoals and sand-banks, 

The largest river of Sumatra is the Palembang, whose numerous 
up branches originate in the mountain region between 2° 30’ and 
5 B lat. The most southern of them brings down the waters of the 
large lake of Ranan. The best known of these rivers is that which 
rises in the district of Musi, immediately at the back of the range of 
hills visible from Bencoolen, and, on that account, has the name of 
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Musi in the carl of its course, but in the lower part is 
J the Tatong. Tos Musi River becomes navigable for boats 
before it leaves the mountain region at Muara Mulang, which is about 
250 wiles from the sea. Most of the southern districts of the moun- 
tain region eend their 6 to Palembang, and receive by this river 
those foreign articles which are consumed by the inhabitants, Most 
of the branches fall into the Tatong in the vicinity of the town of 
Palembang, where the river is above a mile wide, Palembang 
downwards the river is called Palembang River. After the confluence 
of its numerous branches it turns northward, and begins to divide 
into several arms, reaching the sea with four mouths, which, with the 
intervening islands, occupy a space of more than 24 miles on the 
shores of the Strait of Banca, These arms are called from east to west 
Salsee River, False River, Palembang River, and Salt River. The 
depth of these. rivers varies between 3 and 10 fathoms; but in front 
of their mouths is an extensive bank of hard sand, with a thin _— 
stratum of black mud, which is hardly covered at low water. The 
channels across this bank have only from 1} to 2 fathoms at low- 
water. At the full and change of the moon the tide rises from 7 to 
8 feet, 

The Tulan Booang, the most southern of the larger rivers of 
Sumatra, rises in the mountain region, but little is known of its 
course. 

Climate.—The temperature of the coasts and lower parts of Sumatra 
is very agreeable. On the west coast, south of the equator, earth- 
quakes are frequently felt; but in general they are slight. Water- 
spouts are very frequent along the western coast. 

Productions.—Several varieties of rice are cultivated in the lowest 
plains and in the elevated valleys of the mountain range. Rice forms 
an important article of export from Acheen to Hindustan, and from 
the north-eastern coast to the British settlements on the Strait of 
Malacca. Some maize is grown. The most common esculent veget- 
ables are—red and white yams, the St. Helena yam, sweet potatoes, 
common potatoes in the more elevated districts; bredy, a kind of 

i 3 Tobuck, or the Spanish radish ; the large purple brinjall, or 
egg-plant; many different sorts of beans, white and green peas, and 
onions. Chili, or capsicum, ginger, coriander, and cummin-seed are 
raised, especially on the western coast. Hemp is extensively culti- 
vated, but only for smoking with tobacco. Tobacco is also grown, 
and is an article of export. Melons are raised on the plains. Sesa- 
mum is cultivated for its oil; and the Palma Christi, from which 
castor-oil is obtained, grows wild. ‘The plantations of betel-vines are 
extensive. Indigo and cotton are raised for domestic use only. 

Sumatra, like all the islands of the Indian Archipelago, is noted for 
the variety of its fruit-trees; the most important is the cocoa-nut tree. 
There are also plantations of plantains, banana, the bread-fruit tree, 
jack-tree, mangosteens, durians, mango, different kinds of orange- and 
lemon-trees, the pine-apple, the jambo, the guava, the papaya, the 
custard-apple, the pomegranate, and the tamarind. 

Of the other plants and trees the most important is the pepper-vine, 
of which there are extensive gardens. The second as to importance is 
the areca-palm, which is grown most abundantly on the coast between 
Acheen Head and Diamond Point. On the eastern coast the plant 
from which gambier is obtained is largely cultivated. Sago is grown 
in several places on the eastern plain, but especially on the island of 
Rantau : sm quantities go annually to Singapore. Clove- and 
nutmeg-trees were introduced by the English in 1798, 

The tree from which the camphor-barus is obtained grows only in 
the northern districts, between 0° and 8° N. lat., north and south of 
the town of Baroos, from which the article has received its distin- 

ishing name. In the same district are grown the tree from which 

in is obtained, and those which yield cassia. In most places there 
are the dragon’s-blood trees, and trees from which caoutchouc is 
obtained. Agila-wood is common. Extensive tracts of the eastern 
plain are covered with different kinds of canes, known by the general 
name of rattans, large quantities of which go to Europe and China, 
The forests cover about three-fourths of the island. The most useful 
trees are the poon, used for masts and spars; the marbau, used as 
beams for ships and houses; the iron-wood tree, the ebony-tree, and 
the rangi, which resembles mahogany. 

The most useful of the domestic animals is the buffalo, which attains 
an extraordinary size, and is used for agricultural purposes and as an 
animal of burden. There are two kinds—white aid black. The flesh 
is eaten, but that of the black kind is preferred. The milk is employed 
in making butter. Black cattle are not numerous, except on the coast 
of Pedir, where the plough is drawn by oxen. The horse is of a small 
Gets cov conanes, tet Way tor sae Hee 

are numerous, are also # e hog is of the 
Chinese breed. " Sd 

Elephants are numerous, especially in the forests of the plain. The 
natives kill them with poison for the tusks and skin. The buffalo is 
found in a wild state, The rhinoceros is common, both that with a 
single horn and the double-horned species, Bears are numerous, and 
among thern is the sun-bear. There are different kinds of deer, among 
which is the kanchil, called by Buffon ‘chevrotin,’ whose extreme 
length is only 16 inches, and the height 10 inches behind and 8 inches 
at the shoulders. Tho varieties of. the monkey-tribe are innumerable, 
and among them the oran-utan is met with. There are sloths and 


squirrels, The is large, and frequently destroys men and 
most animals, natinia’ tiger-cats, civet-cats, polecats, poreu 
pines, hedgehogs, and pangolins, a species of Manis, Bats are very 
numerous, Alligators abound in most of the rivers. There are seve- 
ral species of lizards, of which the is eaten. Chameleons and 
flying lizards (Draco volans) are frequent. Snakes occur in great 
variety, among which is the boa, A few of them are 

Oysters are frequently found ad to the roots of the mangrove- 
trees with which the coast is lined. T is a great variety of shell- 
fish, particularly the gigantic keema, which is } ig feet in diameter, 
and more than two feet across. 


Brewer's Strait opposite the town of Berkit Batu, where boata are 
engaged at all seasons in fishing the trubu, a fish about a cubit long ; 
the roe is an article of trade, and the dried fish are sent into the inte- 
rior of von Sa In coma: of SETI a (Halicora 
dugong) and great num of sharks, the w are exported 
to Singapore and China. 

Besides the common fowl, which is as abundant as in most other 
countries, there is a much kind of domestic fowl in the Lampong 
country, where there is also that diminutive kind called the bantam. 
The wild fowl which is found in the woods differs little from the 
common sort, except in the uniformity of its brown colour. Among 
Foussih eupiee; nd -vellnta re sunn-bgs heap agen SU 
PR les, and vultures are rare, but crows, 
ag The hornbill is abundant. 


i 


Bees are very abundant, but the honey is infe- 
in a few places, : 


The places in which it abounds are the mountains 
which surround the table-land of Menangeabau, but it is also found 
south and north of that country. Tin occurs in several places on the 
great plain, but is very little worked. Copper is found in the northern 
portions of the mountain region (between 2° and 8° N. lat.) to the 
south-east of Analaboo, where it occurs in great abundance in an 
extensive tract: it contains gold, but is not much worked. There is 
iron in the mountains of Menangeabau, where it is worked to a small 
extent. Sulphur is obtained from some of the volcanoes, and arseni¢ 
is found in several places. Saltpetre is found, and it is used by the 
natives for making gunpowder. Coal has been found in one or two 
places on the western coast, A little salt is made. 
Inhabitants.—The interior of most of the larger islands of the Indian 
Archipelago is occupied by a race of oy ates called Australian; but 
it does not appear that such a race is found in Sumatra, Marsden 
mentions two different races called Orang-Kuba and 
who are di in the woods. They live in the tract that sepa- 
rates the country of Labung from Palembang, speak a 
language, and eat whatever the woods afford. Another race 
Orang-Abung is mentioned as inhabiting some mountainous tracts 
near Samangka Bay. If these small tribes are not the remnants of 
the aborigines of the island, the present inhabitants must be con- 
sidered such. They all belong to the same race. Their 1} 
may be considered as dialects of the same original . thong 
they have adopted different modes of et them. There are how- 
ever some differences in these points, which have led writers on this 
subject to divide them into five nations: the Atcheenese, the Battas, 
the Malays, the Sumatrans, and the Lampongs. The Acheenese 
the most northern part of the island, and differ considerably from 
other nations, being in eral rather taller, stouter, and of a darker 
complexion. [ArcHEEN.] The Battas occupy the sea-coast on the 
west side of the island from the river Sinkel to that of Tabuyong, 
and extend across the island to the east coast; they are rather 
below the stature of the Malays, and their complexions are fairer, 
[Barras.] The Malays occupy, to the exclusion of all other nations, 
the whole of the great plain from the river Rakan on the north to 
that of Masusi on the south, and also the shores north of the Rakan 
River as far as Timian. The mountain table-land of Menangeabau 
was, according to the history of the Malays, the original seat of their 
nation, and from it they are west tone to have spread over the Indian 
Archipelago. The inhabitants of Menangeabau are still distin ed 
from all other nations of Sumatra by the advanced state of their 
eerie their manufactures, and civilisation; while the Malays, 
who inhabit the shores of the Strait of Malacca, appear to be a 
degenerated tribe, and are chiefly occupied in piracy, The Malays 
are Mohammedans, but not strict observers of the ceremonies of their 
faith. The name of Sumatrans comprehends all the tribes that 
inhabit the west coast, from the river Tabuyong (40’ N. lat.) on the 
north, to the river Padang-Gucehi (4° 40’ S, lat.) on the south, and also 
occupy the mountain region south of Menangceabau as far as 5° 
8. lat. ‘ oy ther ams yen the cee Seer tide "ae are 
generally slight, but well s and particularly s' at the wrists 
and anclon  Thete eyes paagage her dark and clear; the eyes of 
the southern women particularly bear a strong resemblance to those 
of the Chinese, being narrow and somewhat lower at the inner angles, 
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from that of the Sumatrans, and contains a great number of Javanese 
words, Nearly all the nations inhabiting Sumatra are on a level 
with respect to civilisation. The most advanced are those of Menang- 
cabau and of Atcheen. 

According to the history of the Malays, the whole island was once 
subject to the sovereign of Menangeabau, and this assertion is strongly 
by the veneration which is still shown by nearly all the 
inhal ts towards those who are connected with the reigning family 
of that country. Every village or town has its chief, who acknow- 
ledges only nominally one of the princes or sultans, of which there 
ave several in the island, but he acts quite independently, and makes 
war on his neighbours as often as he pleases. The influence which 
for more than a century has been exercised by European settlers and 
governments has tended to diminish petty wars and promote peace 
among the natives. 

The total population of Sumatra is estimated at between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000. The population of the Dutch settlements at the end 
of the year 1852 was as follows :— 


Sumatra (west coast) ‘ . . + 1,015,000 
Bencoolen , . . . . . «oe 110,000 
Lampong . ° . ° . . Py 54,000 
Palembang . . . . . ‘ « « 305,000 
Total. 8 ler «ermwies sole» 15484,000 
Political Divisions, Towns, and of Trade.—Sumatra is partly 
subject to native sovereigns and partly under the sway and influence 


of the Dutch. The independent states lie on the north-eastern coast, 
the Straits of Durian and Malacca, from 2° 8. lat. to the most 
extremity of the island, and extend along the south-western 
coast as far as 2° N. lat. The remainder of the south-western coast, 
with a considerable part of the mountain region, and the north-eastern 
coast 1° 80’ 8, lat., is either immediately subject to 
the Dutch or governed by princes t on them. The inde- 


Diamond Point were or subject 
— now — ! ti cw has 
independent rajas, or sultans as they are the coast along 
this district are the of Langkat, Balu China, Delli, Sardang, 
inane sultans of the four last places aro 

on the king of Siack. It appears that the 
authority of these petty princes does not extend far from the sea, as 


of their produce to these ports in exchange for foreign 
he commerce of this coast with Penang is very active, 
especially that of Balu China and Delli. These two places are only 
a few miles from each other, and each is built on the banks of a 
river, which is navigable for to the town, and for boats to 
a considerable distance from the sea. The advantages of this easy 
navigation have attracted the whole commerce of the country of the 
Battas to these two harbours, Traders from the interior (as Allas 
and Gacoa) and even from the banks of the Sinkel River and other 
places near the south-west coast, come over with various articles and 
carry back manufactured commodities. Batu-Bhara ia the largest and 
most populous place on the north-east coast. The surrounding 
country produces only rattans, salt-fish, horses, and slaves, as articles 
of export. Bat Batu-Bhara is a free port, and mostly inhabited by 
and shipowners. It is stated that 600 large trading boats 
this port. These vessels are the carriers of this coast, 
great numbers to Sardang, Delli, Batu-China, at, 
and other pepper ports, and to Assahan, whence they bring ) 
quantities of produce to Penang. Batu-Bhara is also a’manufactur- 
ing place: large quantities of fine silk-cloth are made here, which 
is im great esteem in all the neighbouring countries, and largely 
exported. The last place on this coast is Assahan, which has a 
considerable amount of commerce. [AssaHAN. 

2. Siack is the largest state on the north-east coast, extending from 
the vicinity of the Assahan (3° N. lat.) to the river Kampar (0°), and 
bounded 8. by Indragiri, W. by Menangcabau, and N. by the Battas 
and Assahan. It is to extend even to 4° N. lat., but the 
chiefs of the tribes between Assahan and Delli are only nominally 
dependent on it, and even those south of 3° N. lat. are frequently at 
war with the king. The trading-places within this large tract are, 
from north to south, Bila, Panai; Tana-Puteb, Kubu, and Rakan, on 
the Rakan River; Bukit-Batu on Brewer's Strait, Siack on Siack 
Rivéy, and Pulo-Lawang on the Kampar River. The town of Siack 
is on the right bank of the river of the same name, about 
from its mouth. It sends many vessels to Malacca and 

with rattans, dammar, gambier, dye-wood, ebony, agila- 
wood, wax, ivory, silk, cloth, coffee, camphor, salt-fish, fish-roes, and 


. 


gold. The imports include salt, opium, cotton-cloth from the neigh- 
bouring countries, which is called coast cloth, chintzes ‘from Surat 
and Europe, white cloth from Europe, raw silk and cotton, silk-stuffs, 
gum-lac, iron and steel in bars and tubs, Java tobacco, precious stones 
from Ceylon, gunpowder, and tin. Pulo-del-Lawang and other places 
on the Kam River export a good deal of coffee to Singapore. 
The islands which lie on the east of Brewer's Strait belong to Siack. 
The largest of them, Rankan, is low and marshy: it produces a large 
quantity of raw sago, which is imported into Malacca and Singapore 
for the manufacture of pearl-sago. 

8. Indragiri is a kingdom of small extent, comprehending only the 
countries on both sides of the river of that name, but extending to 
the base of the mountain region, where it borders on Menangeabau. 
It exports considerable quantities of rice to Siagapore. Opposite the 
mouth of the river is the island of Lingin, and from that island 
northward to the capes of Burus and Romania and the port of Singa- 
pore, the sea is literally strewed with islands and innumerable rocks. 
Such a sea is favourable to piracy; and as this extremity of the 
China Sea is much navigated, partly on account of the rich countries 
in its vicinity (Java, Borneo, Sumatra), and partly as being the great 
thoroughfare of the commerce between eastern and western Asia, the 
pirate nation of the Illanos or Lanus, whose original country is the 
island of Magindanao [Puruirrrnes, vol. iv., col. 165], have pushed 
their settlements, which are found in all parts of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, as far as the shores of Indragiri. This is the most western 
settlement of these pirates. 

4, Iambie is the most southern of the independent states of Sumatra. 
The boundary-line between it and the Dutch kingdom of Palembang 
begins on the shores of the sea near 2° 8. lat., and extends south-west 
to the mountain region, where it terminates near 3° §. lat. The 
present capital, Tanapileh (Chosen Land), is situated a day's voyage 
above Old Iambie, which is 60 miles from the sea, The produce of 
the country is dragon’sblood, gambier, benzoin, and a variety of 
rattans, with some gold-dust. 

5. A var of the Battas is separately described. [Barras, vol. 
i, col. 930. 

The Dutch possessions extend perhaps over half the area of the 
island. The southern portion of the plain is subject to them as far 
north as a line which begins near the mountains in the vicinity of 
8° 8. lat., and on the shores of the China Sea terminates near 2° S. lat. 
The greatest part of the mountain region south of 2° N. lat., though 
governed by their own chiefs, acknowledges the supreme authority of 
the Dutch government. The Dutch government have five regencies, 
or governments—Palembang, Lampong, Bencoolen, Padang, and Ayer 
Banghis. The first two are placed under the governor-general of Java, 
and the threa last-mentioned regencies constitute the government of 
the bas const of Sumatra. Bencoolen is separately noticed, [Bxn- 
COOLEN. 

The Regency of Palembang comprehends the kingdom of that 
name, and though the king keeps his title, the country is under the 
administration of the Dutch regent, but the power of the regent is 
very much circumscribed by that of the native chiefs. This exten- 
sive country is thinly inhabited. The town of Palembang however 
contains 25,000 inhabitante. The houses are of w or bamboo, 
except the palace of the sultan and the principal mosque, which are 
of stone, and in the centre of the town, Though this place is about 
70 miles from the mouth of the river, it carries on a considerable 
commerce, as the river is navigable for large vessels. 

The Regency of Lampong comprehends that portion of the plain 
which lies south of the river Muasusi, and that portion of the moun- 
tain region which surrounds the bays of Lampong and Samangka. 
It terminates on the west near Flat Point. The fevel part of the 
country is —y thinly inhabited, and exports to Batavia rice, 
pepper, and a little cotton. The only settlement of the Dutch, and 
the place where the regent resides, is Mangala, on the banks of the 
Tulan Booang. 

The Regency of Padang comprehends the mountain region and the 
west coast between 1° 55’ §. lat., and the equator. It therefore 
incloses the ancient kingdom of Menangeabau, whose population 
Raflles estimated at more than a million. In this regency there are 
numerous mines of gold, of which those situated in the district of 
Tiga Blas-Kotta are considered as very rich, more especially those of 
Songui Pago and Si-Payong. They lic to the east aud south-east of 
Padang. The town of Padang, the residence of the governor of the 
west coast of Sumatra, and of the regent of Padang, is a small but 
well-built place. Ayer Adji is a small port. 5 

The Regency of Ayer Banghis comprehends the mountain region 
and the west coast between the equator and 2° N. lat. Along the 
coast it extends somewhat farther north. In the southern districts of 
the mountain region there are several gold-mines, especially in those 
called Rawer, or Ran, and Mandilling. The two best harbours of 
Sumatra, the bays of Ayer Banghis and Tapanooly, are within these 
territories, and there is a good harbour also at Natal. Ayer Banghis 
ig the seat of the resident, Natal is rather a populous trading town. 
On the Bay of Tapanooly are a few European commercial settle- 
ments. 

Manufactures—Nothing perhaps shows more clearly the advauced 
atate’of civilisation of the Tnhabitanta of Sumatra than their manu- 
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facturing indus The most important manufactures are those of 
iron and steel, which are carried to a considerable degree of perfection 
in Menangeabau, where iron has been worked from time immemorial, 
The kris (dagger) blades made here are famous all over the Indian 
Archi Common implements of agriculture and several kinds 
of oo ope made, Large quantities of fine silk-cloth are made at 
Batu-Bhara. Silk-cloth is made at Atcheen. Earthenware is made 
on an extensive scale at several places, ly at Menangeabau, 
whence Padang and Bencoolen are supplied with this article. The 
beautiful gold and silver fil work made in this island has long 
been though it is executed with very coarse and imperfect 
tools, 

History.—Marco Polo calls Sumatra Java Minor. The name of 
Sumatra occurs first in the travels of Nicolo di Conti, who visited it 
before 1449. The Malay name of the island is Pulo Percha. The 
Portuguese navigators reached the coast of Pedir in 1509, under Diego 
Lopez Sigueira. At this time it appears that the ancient kingdom of 
Me which, according to the Malay history, extended over 
the whole island, had already been dismembered ; but Atcheen was 
then governed by a powerful king, who prevented the Portuguese from 
gaining a footing in the island, and even tried to expel them from the 
town of Malacca. In 1575 a fleet of the Atcheenese destroyed the 
Sores the Portuguese in the harbour of that town; and in 1582 
ano fleet tried to get} ion of the town itself, though with- 
out success, From that time the kingdom of Atcheen to be dis- 
tracted by internal wars, and continual discord between the sovereigns 
and the hereditary chiefs, and fell by degrees into insignificance. 
The Dutch appeared first on the n coast towards the close of 
the 16th century, and the English early in the 17th. The ed pale: 
was the object of these two nations; the Dutch formeda settle- 
ment at g in 1649 or shortly before, and the English at Ben- 
coolen in 1685. The Dutch also got a firm footing in the southern 
districts of the island. As allies of the sultan of Bantam, they erected 
a factory on the river Tulan Booang, in the country of the Lampongs; 
and in 1664 extorted permission from the king of Palembang to 
establish one in the capital of that country. In 1811 the Dutch pos- 
sessions, together with the island of Java, fell into the hands of the 

lish. After the peace of Paris, in 1816, the Dutch colonies on the 

‘ian Archipelago were restored to them. In 1824 the Dutch found 
it expedient to give up to the English the town of Malacca and some 
eettlements in Hindustan in exchange for the British settlements on 
the west coast of Sumatra. A further accession of territory to the 
Dutch ions took place in 1835, in consequence of a war with 
the a agg religious sect which began to appear in the country of 
Menangcabau about the beginning of this century. This sect aimed 
at the suppression of the practices of gambling, smoking opium, and 
drinking intoxicating liquors, on account of their effects, as they often 
led to the commission of murders, thefts, robbery, fraud, and tended 
to produce a depraved state of society. For about 15 or 16 years this 
doctrine was propagated only by conviction and persuasion, and the 
leader of the sect acquired many adherents; but about 1815 or 1816 
a society was formed among the principal adherents of this new 
doctrine, for the purpose of compelling the other inhabitants to con- 
form. The wars which arose devastated for many years the pe | 
of and some adjacent districts. Some of the 
chieftains who inhabit the country between Padang and Menangcabau 
applied to the Dutch for protection, and the Dutch government took 
up their cause, The result was that the whole country of Menang- 
cabau is now included in the Dutch ions. 

(Marsden ; Crawfurd; Heyne; Anderson, Account of a Mission to 
the East Coast of Sumatra; Lady Raffi 
Public Services of the late Sir T. 8. Rofles, &e.; Moor, Notices on the 
Indian Archipelago, Singap., 1887; Anderson, Acheen and the Ports 
on the North and Coasts of Sumatra.) 

SUMBAWA. [Sunpa Istanps.] 

SUMMERHILL. [Mzarn.] 

SUMY. [Cuankorr.] 

SUNDA ISLANDS is a term formerly used to designate the islands 
which inclose the Java Sea (which is also called the Sunda Sea, and 
is copnected with the Indian Ocean by Sunda Strait between Java and 
Sumatra), namely, Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and Celebes, These four 
islands are still sometimes called the Greater Sunda Islands. The 
ebain of islands which extends from the eastern extremity of Java to 
the coast of New Guinea, or Papua, are collectively named the Lesser 
Sunda Islands ; 50 that under the term Sunda Islands the whole of 
the Indian Archipelago is comprehended, with the exception of the 
Moluccas, the Sooloo Archipelago, and the Philippines. The Greater 
Sunda Islands and their dependencies are noticed under separate 
—_. oe ; Cetupes; Java; Sumarna; Banca; Biu110n ; 

RA. 

The Lesser Sunda Islands aro situated between 5° and 11° §, lat., 

114° and 135° E. long. These islands were first visited by the Portu- 

who formed small settlements on some of them. The Dutch 

ndia Company afterwards corns them, in order to destroy 
the clove- and nutmeg-trees, and tlius to secure to themselves a 
monopoly in the spice trade, The company aren J prevented 
other Europeans from approaching these islands, withheld all 
information respecting them; and it is only within the present century, 


since the dissolution of the Dutch East India Company, that Europeans 
have become better acquainted with them. 

The Lesser Sunda consist of four large groups, which from 
west to east are called the Timor Islands, the Serawatte Islands, the 
Tenimber group, and the Aroo Islands, The term Lesser Sunda 


and 119° E. long. it consists of three large islands, Bally, or Bat, 
Lomsox, and Sumbawa, which lie west and east of one another, 
between 119° and 127° E. long. the islands constitute a double row, 
of which the northern, lying between 8° and 9° S., lat., comprehends 
Comodo, Floris, Solor, Sebrao, Lomblen, Pantar, Ombay, Wetter. 
The southern row forms a curve towards the south, le near] 
to 11° S. lat., and consists of the islands of Sumba, or 
wood, Savu, Rotti, Simao, and Timor. The straits which 
these islands from one another are often navigated by vessels 
to or from China, when they reach these seas in seasons duri 
the navigation Sunda Strait is either dangerous or 
The island of Sumbawa, or extends from 
about 180 miles, its width varies between 50 and 20 miles; 
large bays, Sallee and Bima bays, enter deeply into the island from 
the n The average width may be 40 miles, which gives an area 
of 7200 miles. Along the southern shores of this large inland 
a mountain range, which begins on the shores of the Strait 
(which separates Sumbawa from Lombok), and terminates on those 
of Sapy Strait, About the middle of this chain, and opposite the Bay 
of ee, which cuts it nearly in two, is a deep depression in the 
range, which is not much above the sea-level, and is covered with thick — 
forests, The shores of this mountain tract are high and steep. The 
remainder of the island is generally hilly, but a few of the elevations 
rise considerably above the rest. The most remarkable of them is 
Tumbora Peak, a voleano, whose eruption in 1815 is one of the most 
terrible on record. Its elevation above the sea is between 6000 


which 


however towards the north is lined by cea Sa y 
soil this island seems to be much inferior to Lombok or 
does not differ in vegetable productions, exce 
which cover a considerable part of its surface, 


es, Memoirs of the Life and | rocky islands, 


East of this strait is the island of Floris, or Endé, which is about 
200 miles long from east to west, and about 35 miles broad. 
surface is hilly, particularly on the south side, where there are several 
high volcanoes, The principal town, Endé, on the south coast has an 
excellent harbour. Laran i 

ese, who have converted many of the natives to the Catholic faith. 
The population of the south coast are called Rakka, and are said to 
much addicted to cannibalism, [FLoris.] The Dutch protection does 
not extend east of Floris; and the inhabitants of this island and the 
islands eastward of it are said to practise piracy. North of Floris, 
baie E. long., is Cont¥w island, of conical shape and an 
volcano. 

East of the Strait of Floris are five islands of considerable extent ; 
Sebrao, or Sabrao, and Solor, already mentioned; and Lomblen, 
Pantar, and vee each comprehending an area of from 300 to 400 
square miles, of these are very high and bold, 
three last mentioned. A peak on Lomblen is visible at 
of 50 miles, On Pantar are three summits, the 
an active voleano. The inhabitants of Sebrao 
connected with Larantuka. The chief town of 
Adinara, which is sometimes applied to the island 
dependent on the Dutch of Coopang, and sends to that place large 
oa of wax and fish-oil. The inhabitants of the 

ohammedans, The bogey ap of a ee ea and 
are numerous, and mostly if not entirely belon; oras race ; 
they avoid ye trsinicanes do with foreigners. ‘These islands are very 
rarely visited by Europeans, and not frequently by Bugis, who obtain 


| ~ 
| 
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from them large quantities of wax. The straits that divide the islands 
are said to be unsafe. 

Sandalwood island, the native names for which are Jindana and 
Sumba, lies south of the Strait of Sapy and of the island of Flores. It 
extends from north-west to south-east about 100 miles, with an average 
width of 50 miles. This island forms a table-land of considerable ele- 
vation, most parts of the southern coast of which are visible at the 
distance of 30 miles. Its surface however is only undulating, except 
towards the west, where there is a peak, which can be seen at the 
distance of 60 miles, The inhabitants are Haraforas. The Dutch had 
succeeded in forming a commercial establishment there: they were 
however expelled, because they cut down some sandal-wood trees, as 
the inhabitants have the belief that for every tree of this kind which is 
cut down one of the natives loses his life. The Bugis of Endé in 
Flores obtain from the island large quantities of bees’-wax and birds’- 
nests. The coast is generally steep and withont soundings. Anchor- 
age is found only on the north-east coast in Padewahy, or Baring’s Bay. 

Between Sandalwood and Timor are the islands of Sdwu and Rotti. 
Sawu is about 20 miles long, and on an average 10 miles wide. It is 
hilly throughout, and has a stony soil, but in good seasons it is toler- 
ably fertile. The supply of water is very scanty. The cultivation of 
the ground is much neglected : it produces only small quantities of 
maize, millet, kachang, and sweet potatoes, and sufficient cotton for 
home ponoemeatoe. In dry seasons, when the crops fail, the inhabit- 
ants derive subsi: from the sugar of the lontar-trees, which they 
barter with the Bugis. The domestic animals are those of the other 
islands, The wild animals are hogs and deer, The inhabitants have 
frizzled hair, and resemble those of Timor. 

Rotti extends from south-west to north-east about 60 miles, with an 
average width of 20 miles. The surface is a succession of low hills 
and narrow aie ; the soil is very stony but productive. Ths rivers 
are few and s Rice in small quantity, with maize, millet, sweet 
potatoes, and kachang are cultivated, but the crops are only equal to 
the consumption of the inhabitants. In dry seasons they depend on 
the sugar of the lontar-trees. Cotton is grown. The horses, orrather 
ponies, are better than those of Timor, but not equal to those of 
Sumbawa. The population is stated to exceed 50,000. The inhabit- 
ants, who resemble the Hindoos, have long lank hair, whilst nearly the 
whole of the inhabitants of the escreia dag have frizzled hair. 
They are governed by chiefs, who acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Datch. Some of the chiefs profess Christianity, but the majority are 
Pagans. be yee of palm sugar, horses and buffaloes, 

bees'-wax. imports are cotton, muskets and ammunition, 
and manufactured goods, 

The island of Timor is the largest of the Lesser Sunda Islands, being 
300 miles long from south-west to north-east, and on an average 45 
miles wide. A chain of mountains runs throngh the middle of the 
island, aud some of the summits attain such an ation that Flinders 
compares them with the mountains of Teneriffe. be the greater 
part of the island consists of a succession of narrow valleys, and hills 


a declivity, that none of them is navigable beyond the tidal point. 
i of agriculture are rice, maize, millet, pulse, 
po Maize is the principal article of food ; 

and next to it the sugar of the lontar-palm. In some parts of the 

is found, and used as food. Small 


is found in several of the rivers, Native copper also is said to abound 
in the Philaran Mountains, which are situated near the centre of the 
north-west side of the island. 


The natives are of a dark colour, 
are below the middle size, and rather 
The chiefs in the southern coast acknowledge the 
of the north coast, as far 
west as Batoo-Gedé, is under the authority of the Portuguese. 
Coopang is situated near the western extremity of the island, and 
potas By morte heya wide at the mouth, and me tae of 20 
™ 6 south-west 


1,200,000 Spanish dollars. The principal articles of export are wax, 
wood, earth-oll, and cattle. ro x 

chintzes and handkerchiefs, China silks, China ware, China umbrellas, 
muskets, gunpowder, iron, coarse British cutlery, and lead. The 
Bugis visit this place. 

The Portuguese have three settlements on the northern coast, 
Batoo-Gedé, li, and Manatatoo. Dili is the principal settlement. 
Thé*harbour is open to all northerly winds, but is defended from the 
swell of the sea by a reef of rocks, which extends across it, leaving 
only a narrow at the north-west end, by biggie a 
enter the harbour. town is rather populous, but meanly t, 
and the small houses of which it consists are scattered over a large 
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tract. The commerce of this place seems not to be inferior to that of 
Coopang. The principal articles of export are slaves, wax, sandal- 
wood, benzoin, and ambergris, most of which are exported to Macao, 
except the slaves, which go to other islands of the Indian archi 5 
especially to Celebes, ‘The imports are the same as at Coopang, with 
rather a greater proportion of Chinese goods. 

To the north of Timor is the island of Wetter, or Wetta, as it is 
written in Keppel’s ‘Indian Archipelago.’ This island is about 65 
miles long and 20 wide. It is a high rocky mass, but much less 
elevated than Timor. The Dutch had formerly a small establish- 
ment on the south coast. The bulk of the population are Haraforas, 
but on the coast there are some Malay settlers. Between Wetta and 
Timor are two small islands, Babi and Cambing. 

The Serawatti group, situated between 9° and 6° §. lat. 127° and 
131° E. long., consists of two rows of islands, which extend between 
Timor and Wetter on the west and Timorlaut on the east. The 
southern series consists, besides several smaller islands, of which the 
greater number are uninhabited, of seven islands, which, from west to 
east, are Kisser, Lettu, Moa, Lakor, Locan, Sermatte or Serawatti, and 
Baber Babé. 

Kisser is about 18 miles in circumference, and the surface is hilly. 
In the valleys, which have a fertile soil, and on the sides of many of 
the hills, rice is grown, with the sugar-cane, yams, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, cotton, and many culinary vegetables, scarcely an available 
spot being left uncultivated. It contains between 7000 and 8000 
inhabitants, some of whom are descended from the Dutch. Two 
dialects are spoken, which differ much. The natives are of middle 
size, generally well made, in colour dark brown, hair straight or 
slightly curled. This island is well provided with buffaloes, cattle, 
pigs, sheep, and fowls. The island is the resort of traders from 
Celebes, Amboyna, and Banda, and therefore an emporium for fo 
goods, to obtain which it is visited by the natives of the islands to the 
eastward. The coast of the island is steep and rocky, but there are 
many small inlets for boats. 

Lettu, which lies farther east, and is larger than Kisser, is surrounded 
by reefs at the distance of about half a mile, The interior is moun- 
tainous, but surrounded by a lower tract, which ata short distance 
from the shores rises into hills, on which the villages are built, Its 

roductions are similar to those of Kisser. Moa is perhaps twice as 
as Kisser. It has good anchorage on the east side, The surface 
is level, except that there is a high mountain, called Karban, at its 
north-eastern end. This peak resembles that of Teneriffe, but is not 
so high. The greatest part of the island is used as pasture for 
buffaloes, cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs. Zakor consists of coral rocks, 
is low and level, and only covered with a thin layer of earth. It 
contains no large trees, except cocoa-nut palms, and nearly the whole 
island is covered with low bushes. There is no fresh-water; the 
inhabitants use rain-water, which is collected in tanks. Small 
quantities of maize, yams, and sweet potatoes are grown. Many hogs 
and sheep are kept, and also a few buffaloes, ocan is surrounded 
by submarine reefs, on which there are several small islands. It con- 
sists of an elevated mountain, and is inhabited only at the north- 
eastern base of the mountain, where there are extensive plantations 
of cocoa-nut and sago-trees, Goats and hogs are plentiful, But the 
most important productions are trepang and tortoise-shells. Sera- 
watti, or Sermatte, is not visited by Europeans, because no anchorage 
is found near it. It consists of a mass of rocks, running east and 
west, and rising abruptly out of the sea. It produces rice, maize, 
yams, &c., which, with some domestic animals, are brought to Locan 
for coarse cloth and a few other articles. The most eastern of the 
southern row of the Serawatti Islands is Babber, or Babd. It is 
nearly 30 miles long, with an average width of 10 miles, The surface 
is mountainous. It has anchorage at the western extremity, 
near the village of Tepa, All the villages are in the west and south- 
east districts. The articles of cultivation are maize, yams, and cocoa- 
nuts, The domestic animals found in the other islands are plentiful 
here ; there are also wild hogs and goats, and many kinds of birds. 

The northern series of the Serawatti Islands contains, besides a 
few smaller islands, four Jarger ones, Roma, Damma, Nila, and Seroa. 
The three last mentioned contain active volcanoes, which constitute 
the connecting link between the volcanoes of the Sunda Islands and 
those of the Malaccas. Roma is about 24 miles in circumference, and 
has an anchorage on the south and another on the north-west coast. 
The surface is a succession of hills and valleys. The island is covered 
with trees, except on the south coast, which alone is inhabited and 
cultivated. The inhabitants have made some pr in civilisation. 
The articles of export are wax, sandal-wood, edible birds’-nests, and 
great quantities of tortoise-shell. Damma is mountainous, but not- 
ao! Ha except the Peak of Damma, near the north-east coast, 
wh ways emits smoke: at its base there are hot-springs. It is 
not very fertile, and the inhabitants live mainly on the produce of 
their cocoa-nut and sago plantations, cultivating only a little maize, 
rer and sweet potatoes, Game, wild hogs, and many kinds of 

are very abundant, Nila is a round mass of rocks rising with 

a steep ascent from a deep sea. There is‘a volcano on the east side, 

and on the north side an anchorage for small vessels. Its productions 

for export are hogs, fowls, and cocoa-nuts, which are brought to 

Banda by the islanders themselves, Siroa, or Serra, Roe a 
% 
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mas of voleanic rocks: in 1693 there was a terrible eruption, in | 
which « part of the mountain subsided, and a lake was formed filled | 
with burning matter. The ie gnnes isamall. Among the inhabit- 
ants of these islands are several converts to Christianity. 

The Tenimber Islands are situated between 6° 30’ and 8° 20’ 8. lat., | 
181° and 132° 20’ E. 1 and consist of one large island, Timorlaut, | 
and three of moderate Cerra, Larrat, and Vordate, and a great | 
number of smaller islands. The channels between these islands con- 
tain many trepang-banks, Zimorlawt extends nearly 90 miles from 
south to north, and is 40 miles wide in the broadest part. The 
surface is rather undulating than hilly, and it is surrounded either 
by reefs or by mud-banks, which extend to a considerable distance 
from the shores, The natives are very inhospitable to strangers, 
Cerra; which lies west of Timorlaut, is yery populous. The inhabit- 
ante are the traders of this group of islands, and export their cattle 
and other domestic animals, and also tortoise-shell and trepang to 
Banda. Jarrat, a considerable island, to the north of Timorlaut, 
resembles it in surface. Vordate, north-east of Larrat, contains lofty 
hills, and is described as very fertile, and rich in all the products of 
these islands, except cattle. It is very populous. Sago-trees and 
cocoanut trees are abundant. j ; 

The inhabitants of the Tenimber Islands, like the inhabitants of 
Rotti, might be taken for Europeans, if their complexion was lighter. 
Their dwellings are from 20 to 30 feet long, from 12 to 15 feet wide; 
and divided into several rooms, They have vessels, about 50 feet long. 
and from 10 to 12 feet wide, which are constructed with great skill, 
though without any iron. They pay also great attention to the culti- 
vation of the ground. 

The most eastern group of the Lesser Sunda Islands are the Arroo 
Islands, which consist of one large island, called Kobrore (70 miles long 
and about 30 miles wide on an average), and two other considerable 
islands, Zranna and Mykor, which lie west of Kobrore, and are divided 
from it by a narrow strait. To the north of Kobrore and Mykor are 

t or ten islinds of moderate size, of which Wammer, Wokan, and 

‘adyier are the most remarkable. All these islands are moderately 
elevated, and they have a slightly undulating surface. The channels 
which divide them from one another are narrow, and the tides in them 
are very irregular, Cultivation is limited to the planting of sago-trees 
and the raising of yams. Rice is imported from Banda, Of domestic 
animals there are only hogs, goats, and fowls. The bird of paradise 
is found only here and in New i the feathers are o a jd ¢ 
export. The principal articles of export are trepang, mother-of-pear! 
shells and resonate The imports are coarse cotton-cloth of 
different colours, coarse cutlery, copper-wire, coarse China goods, 
arrack, anis-spirits, gs, very small red corals, and some other 
minor articles. Foreign vessels visiting the islands go to Dobo, a port 
on the island of Wammer. [Arroo IsLanps.] 

SUNDA STRAIT. [Java; Sunpa Istanps.] 

SUNDERBUNDS. [Hixpusray.] 

SUNDERLAND, Durham, a market-town, sea-port, municipal and 

tary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 

of Sunderland, is situated on the banks of the river Wear, at 
mouth, in 54° 55’ N. lat,, 1° 22’ W. long., distant 13 miles N.E. 
from Durham, 268 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 302 miles 
Lie Great Northern and York Newcastle and Berwick railways. 
population of the municipal borough of Sunderland in 1851 was 
63,897 ; that of the parliamentary borough, which includes several 
ing townships, was 67,394. The borough is governed by 14 

and 42 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns 

two members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a rectory, 
with the curacy of St, John annexed, in the archdeaconry 
and diocese of Durham. Sunderland Poor-Law Union contains 11 
and townships, with an area of 11,944 acres, and a population 

1851 of 70,576. 

Northern or Monk Wearmouth, on the left bank of the Wear, was 
& place of some note in the Anglo-Saxon period. A monastery was 
founded here in 674, but was destroyed by the Danes in the 9th cen- 
tury, and the site remained desolate till after the Norman conquest, 
when it was restored. The first notice of South or Bishop Wear. 
mouth (part of which was in 1719 constituted the parish of Sunder- 
land) is in a charter of Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham, towards 
the close of the 12th century, recognising a Recta’ in the parish, 
and granting privileges to the burgesses similar to those of the bur- 
= of eweastle, Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth 

shipping of coal began, and the town of Sunderland increased 

The parish f Sunderland i 

of Sun oceupies the point of land at the south 
side of the mouth of the Wear, and, with the exception of the town- 
moor or common of 70 acres, is covered with houses. One street, 
broad and handsome, communicates with the High-street of Bishop 
Wearmouth, and is lined with good houses: the other streets are 


east-north-east to west-south-west. The principal streets in Sunderland | 
end Bishop Wearmouth are lighted with gas and paved, An abundant | 
supply of good water is furnished to the houses at a very moderate | 
pi charge. In that of the town called Bishop Wearmouth 
Pans, are glass-houses and iron-works for the manufacture of articles 


required by the shipping. Monk Wearmouth Shore lies along the river, 
immediately opposite to Sunderland. The river is crossed by an iron 
bridge of one arch having a of 236 feet, erected, near the close 
of the last century, at a cost of above 40,000/, The ‘ht above low 
water is 60 feet to the spring and 94 feet to the centre of the arch, so 
that ships of 300 tons pass under it very readily by lowering their 
top-gallant masts, 

Above the bridge, on both sides of the river, are extensive staiths 
for shipping coals. A little way higher up are the bottle-works of 
Ayre’s Quay. A wet-dock, con’ an area of nearly cight acres, 
with a tidal basin attached to it of about one acre, is on the low 
ground between Monk Wearmouth Shore and the sea, near the en- 
trance to the harbour, An opening has been made through the North 
Ric to communicate with the river. A branch railway from the dock joins 
the Brandling Junction railway, which is pote aotthe with the Newcastle 
and Carlisle railway: thus a communication is established between the 
Irish Sea and the German Ocean, A spacious wet-dock was opened in 
June 1850, on the right bank of the river between the town and the 
seashore. The works extend from the river to Hendon Bay. In the 
great dock the depth in the middle at high water of ordinary spring- 
tides is 24 feet, and at neap-tides 20 feet 6 inches. Besides the site 
recovered from the sea, now occupied by the dock, an.area of upwards 
of 25 acres of land has in like manner been gained from the sea tp the 
bay ind poe hurch pacious brick-building, 1 in 

under ish ¢ is a spacious brick-buil erected. 
the earlier part of the last century. In April 1851 there were in the 
town 63 places of worship, of which 31 belonged to five sections of 
Methodists, 9 to the Established Church, 6 to Baptists, 5 to Presby- 
terians, 4 to Independents, 2 to Jews, and 1 each to Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, and Unitarians. The total number of sittings provided was 
80,766. ‘There were 49 Sunday schools, with 6559 scholars; and 129 
day schools, with 7546 scholars. The town possesses several alms- 
houses; an infirmary and dispensary; an eye i 3; @ lying-in 
hospital; and a variety of benevolent institutions. A savings bauk 
is in Monk Wearmouth. a : 

In the town are a custom-house, an excise-office, and an ange : 
the exchange is a neat modern building, and comprises a m - 
walk, commercial-room, news-room, auction-mart, and justice-room. 
A new Lyceum Hall contains a large hall 90 feet by 48 feet, to accom- 
modate 1800 persons; and two smaller rooms for public meeti 
with offices, committee-rooms, &c. There area theatre and an ibly- 
room. On the town-moor of Sunderland are extensive barracks. The 
market-plage is commodious, and there are water-works and gas-works 
ona large scale. In Bishop Wearmouth is an athenwum, containing a 

e hall, with lecture theatre, museum, and library. 

he preservation and improvement of the port and harbour of 
Sunderland have been effected by commissioners appointed under 
successive acts of parliament. Ships drawing 18 feet of water can 
now enter and depart from the harbour with safety. The building of 
the south pier was commenced in 1723, and the pier was extended 
from time to time. The north pier was commenced in 1786. In the 
early part of the ey century piers were in part rebuilt, The 
length of the sou ; of the north pier 590 yards. A 
Heasnouse, 78 feet in height, erected near the end of the north in 
1 


as belonging to the port on December 31st, 1854, i 

under 50 tons 97, tonnage 2955 ; above 50 tons 803, tonnage 205,527 ; 
and 41 steam-v: tonnage 2338. During 1854 there entered and 
cleared at the port—in the coasting trade, sailing-vessels, inwards, 1523, 
a 9 igo ag ey etn a FE e 1,465,088 é ae In my 
inw: » tonnage 3 out 142, tonnage 4 

colonial trade the returns are as follows :—Inwards, 132 vessels of 
32,898 tons; outwards, 205 vessels of 45,642 tons. In the foreign trade 
the numbers are :—Inwards, 615 British vessels of fon wei tons, and 
1063 foreign vessels of 103,114 tons; outwards, 985 vessels of 
190,539 tons, and 1378 foreign vessels of 189,800 tons. 

The export of lime is another principal branch of trade; also the 
export of glass and grindstones. The imports are timber and iron 
from the Baltie; butter, cheese, and flax from Holland; and a variety 
of goods brought coastwise, A considerable fishery is carried on. 
Sunderland is much frequented for sea-bathing ; and the usnal accom- 
modations are provided for visitors, The is held on Saturday ; 


~ 
Oo 


’ favourite hunting district, wild hogs and other game bei 
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there is also a cattle-market, and there are two yearly fairs. A county 
court is held in the town. ; 

SUNDGARE. (Rats, Havr.] 

SUNDSWALL. [ANGERMANNLAND.] 

SUPERIOR, (Cawapa.] 

SUR, or SOUR. [Tyre] 

SURABAYA. {[Java.] ‘ 

SURAT, or, as the natiyes pronounce it, Soorut (‘beauty’), a large 
city on the western’voast of Hindustan, in the presidency of Bom 
and province of Gujerat, stands on the left bank of the Tapty, in 
21° 12’ N. lat., 72° 50’ KE. long.: the river falls into the Gulf - 
bay, 20 miles W. from the city. Surat is about 177 miles by road N. 
from Bombay : it is situated in a fertile country, with woody hills, long 
sheltered lanes, and patches of dense jungle. “he oy wenger isa 
abundant. 
The city of Surat is in the form of a semicircle; the is the 
chord, near ty no of “ae = a bes cag be oe erie ag 
garrisoned by a few sepoys uropean artillerymen. e city is 
surrounded by a wall abont six miles in circuit, in good repair, with 
semicircular bastions, and with battlements. The streets are narrow, 
winding, and unpaved. The houses are generally high, and are 
mostly constructed of a framework of timber filled up with bricks or 
sun-dried mud: those occupied by some of the principal merchants 
are of stone, and are and well built. There are several hand- 
some mosques; a neat 


the mint. The residence of the 
and diseased animals is an 
large and 


population 
had confessedly declined, at not less than 600,000. It is now very 
much reduced, the commerce of the city having been transferred to 
Bombay, and probably does not reach 150,000. I¢ consists of Hin- 
doos, who are mostly Jains; of Mohammedans, many of whom are 
Boras ; of Parsees; and of Armenians, Jews, and various other races, 
besides E There are also numbers of religious mendi- 
cants in the city and neigh! Surat is the station of a British 
military force; it is also the seat of the supreme court of justice for 
the whole presidency of Bombay, of a circuit court, and of a board of 
Setne with a or. The English society is numerous, and of 


at Surat is a wide river, but the navigation, owing to 
banks, is unsafe even for boats, and at the mouth of 
the river is a d bar. The boats which navigate the river are 
comp Me 30 and 40 tons, half-decked, carrying two masts and two 
latteen sails, on Sel ty coum trom’ dolls cot tae vo 
domestic purposes is raised oxen from w and there are 
Tithe on 


ich is shipped in large quantities to Bombay, and a few 
of native juce. 
those of Great Britain. The vessels are chiefly 
F and Portuguese, 
it is mentioned in the ancient Sanscrit poem, ‘ The Rimdyana.’ 
After the a, of Hindustan by the Mohammedans, it was the 
chief port at which they embarked on their to Mecca. The 
Portuguese, after estab! themselves at Calicut, and Damaun, 
began to trade with Surat about 1561. In 1603 Mr. Mildenhall, a 
London merchant, reached Agra, and in 1606 obtained an ample grant 
viages 7 Md bres from the poral peony 
at Surat by treaty wi' vernor 
by imperi yee, in 1613. om 1615 
Surat became the chief station of the India Company on the west 
ee 
seat ent under the East India Company was 
at Surat till 1686 when i as removed to Bombay. Jn a0 the 
e English to a treaty, by w! 
to the Pant Taaia ot eB who, on 
tA erate: his heirs one lac of ra annually, 
ith one-~ of the surplus annual revenue, r deducting 
al The forms of state authority are retained. 
8 LEET. [Lrxconysnier. 
SURINAM. [Gurana, Dutch. 
SURREY, an inland of 
from which it is oper w 
Kent, 8. by Sussex, W. by Ham and N.W. by Berkshire. It 
lies between 51° 4’ and 51° 30’ N. lat. 0° 3’ E. long. and 0° 51’ 
w. The length from east to west, from the Kentish border near 
Ww am to the Hampshire border near Farnham, is 40 miles; the 
breadth from north to south, from the bank of the Thames at Black- 
pany Be im London, to fat ch (in peo et miles, The 
area uare miles, or 478,792 statute acres, ulation in 
1841 was 531,096, in 1851 it was 683,082, ” 


bounded N. by Middlesex, 
out by the river Tames E, 


Surface and Geological Character.—The part of the county which 
lies north of a line drawn from the Kentish border near Beckenham, 
leaving Croydon a little to the south, and passing by Carshalton, 
Epsom, Ashstead, and Leatherhead, and thence to the Hampshire 
border near Ash, leaving Guildford a little to the south, may be 
regarded as belonging, with some exceptions which we shall notice, 
to the London clay formation. The district occupied by this forma- 
tion is comparatively low. It forms however the line of hills extend- 
ing on the south side of London, from New Cross, near Deptford, b: 
Nunhead, Denmark Hill, Herne Hill, Brixton Hill, Clapham Kise Ae { 
Battersea Rise, Wimbledon Common, and Richmond Hill. It also 
forms the hills Fypning southward along the Kentish border from New 
Cross by Forest Hill, Sydenham, Penge Common, and Norwood. 

North of the hills which extend from New Cross to Battersea the 
London clay is covered by alluvium; and it is probable that the 
greater part of this flat was, antecedently to the Roman period, over- 
flowed by the river at every high tide, and formed an extensive marsh, 
which was gained from the river by embankment. Along the bank of 
the river too, between Putney and Richmond, the London clay is 
eovered by alluvium, 

The range of high and mostly waste grounds, Esher Common, Cob- 
bam Common, St. George’s Hill (between Cobham and Weybridge), 
Woking Heath, Pirbright Common, Romping Downs, and Ash Common 
which occur in the north-west part of the county, and which extend 
with slight interruption from the neighbourhood of Kingston to the 
Hampshire border ; the range of St. Ann’s Hill (240 feet), Shrubs Hill, 
and the other hills west of Chertsey and Bagshot Heath, extendin; 
from near the Thames to the Berkshire border; and the high groun 
of Cobham Ridges between these two ranges, are all formed of the 
siliceous sand and sandstone belonging to the upper marine formation 
which here covers the London clay. The highest elevation does no 
exceed 463 feet. 

South of the boundary-line of the London clay the plastic clay crops 
out, and occupies a long narrow district extending across the county 
from the Kentish to the Hampshire border, bounded on the south by 
a line drawn near Addington, Banstead, Horsley, and Guildford, and 
thence to the Hampshire border. The breadth of the plastic clay 
district on the Kentish border is four or five miles, but it becomes 
narrower towards the west, and on the Hampshire border is probabl, 
not more than half a mile in breadth. The Bills near Addington pee { 
Croydon, Banstead Downs (576 feet), and Epsom, Ashstead, and 
Leatherhead Commons are on the plastic clay, which here covers the 
chalk with a thin bed; the chalk is quarried beneath it on Banstead 
Downs. Beds of fine clay of the plastic clay formation are wrought 
near Ewell, and red clay near Guildford. South of the plastic clay 
the chalk range of the North Downs rises. These downs extend from 
Kent across the county into Hampshire, interrupted only by the 
depressidns through which the rivers Mole and Wey pass, and by a 
depression near Farnham. The southern escarpment may be traced * 
running just to the north of Titsey, Godstone, Gatton, Reigate, 
Dorking, Wotton, and Farnham. Guildford is in the line of the 
downs in the depression through which the Wey The breadth 
of the chalk district is greater on the eastern side of the county, and 
the downs there attain their greatest elevation. Botley Hill (880 feet) 
above Titsey, is the highest point. The breadth of the chalk district 
here is about four miles. Box Hill, near Dorking, overlooks the 
depression through which the Mole and is, from the pic- 
turesque scenery which it presents, a favourite place of resort for the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. Between Dorking and Guildford the 
range of the Downs gradually narrows; and between Guildford and 
Farnham it forms a remarkable narrow unbroken ridge, above six 
miles long and about half a mile broad, called the ‘ Hog’s Back.’ The 
downs rise again beyond Farnham, just on the border of i ne 
into which they extend. The thickness of the chalk fo m at 
Denbigh, north-west of Dorking, is 440 feet, The chalk is dug in 
different places, and is burnt for lime. 

From beneath the south escarpment of the North Downs the chalk- 
marl and d formations crop out. They occupy the valley 
which extends at the foot of that ment all one the county, 
and east of Reigate is called Holmesdale; but as the formations 
extend southward from the chalk they rise into hills, among which 
are Leith Hill (993 feet, the highest point in the county, and indeed 
in this part of England), Holmbury and Coneyhurst Hills, and Hind 
Head Common, on the Hampshire border, 923 feet high. ‘This ran; 
of hills presents a bold escarpment towards the yalley on the sou 
and is broken by two considerable depressions, one near Reigate, by 
which the Mole passes through, and another between Hurtwood 
Common and Hascombe, through which a feeder of the Wey passes; 
and by some minor interruptions. Beds of chert occur in the chalk- 
marl near Reigate, and fire-stone is dug in the same formation at 
Merstham. The high grounds of thea tebtiakiond are almost entirel 
waste. On Hind Head Common occurs that remarkable hollow, the 
* Devil’s Punch-bowl,’ round which the Portsmouth road winds for 
nearly a mile, The rest of the county, comprehending the whole of 
the southern border, except a very small part west of Haslemere, is 
occupied by the Weald clay and iron-sand formations. The latter 
only just appears at the south-eastern corner of the county. The 
Weald clay occupies the broad valley at the foot of the greensand 
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hills, and in some places forms the lower part of the south side of 
the hills. 


the greensand hills, which are drained by streams flowing into the 
Aran, and a 


From Godalming it flows by Guildford and Woking into the Thames 
at Weybridge. e Wey has several tributaries in the county. The 
whole of the Wey is about 41 miles, for about 18 miles of 
which it is navigable. The Mole rises in the northern part of the 
county of Sussex, It enters Surrey at Charlwood, passes Horley; 
Kennerley Bridge, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Cobham, and flows into 
the Thames at East Molesey, opposite Hampton Court, Its whole 


numerous mills, 

The canals are the Grand Surrey Canal, the Wey and Arun Canal, 
and the Basingstoke Canal. The Grand Surrey Canal is cut from the 
Thames at Rotherhithe, about a mile and a half to the neighbour- 
hood of Deptford, in Kent, and then turning west is carried two 
miles and a half farther to Camberwell. There is an extensive basin 
in the part of the canal near the Thames. The Wey and Arun Canal, 
sometimes called the Surrey and Sussex Canal, commences in the 
river Wey near Shalford, between Guildford and Godalming, and runs 
south by east (11 miles) into Sussex, where it joins the Arun naviga- 
tion near Billinghurst. The Basingstoke Canal commences in the 
river Wey, about 3 miles above its junction with the Thames, and 
runs south-west nearly 12 miles to Frimley, near the border of the 
county ; it then turns south and runs above three miles to near Alder- 
shott, where it enters Hampshire, 

The principal roads in the county are those which lead from the 
metropolis to the south-east, south, and south-west. The Dover road, 
as far as New Cross, near Deptford, is in this county. The Brighton 
road runs south from Southwark through Brixton, Croydon, and 
Merstham. Here it divides, one branch running through Reigate, the 
other running over Red Hill and through Horley, The two branches 
reunite near Horley, and run across Lowfield Heath to Cawley in 
Sussex. The most frequented Portsmouth road leaves the metropolis 
at Hyde Park Corner, and enters the county over Putney Bridge, but 
formerly the more frequented road was through Newington and 
Wandsworth. The two roads unite beyond Putney, and run south- 
west by Kingston, Guildford, and Mousehill. The Winchester and 
Southampton road branches from this to the right at Guildford, and 
runs west along the Hog’s Back to Farnham, The Salisbury and 
Exeter road enters the county across the Thames at Staines, and runs 
just within the north-western border and parallel to it through Egham 
ar anc There are numerous branch and cross roads. 


from near Forest Hill to Penge, which is in Kent, it continues in a 
generally routhward direction through this county, which it quits 
at Oakhead, a few miles north from Horsham. The Croydon and 
Epsom line is a branch of the Brighton and South Coast line, which 
it quits at Croydon, and runs south-west to Ewell and Epsom. The 
Crystal Palace railway runs between the London Bridge Terminus and 
the grounds of the Crystal Palace at Penge. The South-Eastern rail- 
rar is carried over the same rails as the Brighton line as far as Red- 

Reigate, where it turns eastward, and quits the county a few 
miles west of Godstone, The Dorking and Guildford branch quits the 
main line at Reigate, and runs westward past Dorking to Guildford, 
where it joins the Guildford and Reading railway, The main line of 
the London and South-Western railway runs from the Waterloo 


Bridge terminus, Rinpte n, below which a branch runs off to 
Hampton Court, Ny Weybridge, where there is a short branch to 
Chertsey, and quits the county near Farnborough. At Woking 
Heath, a branch runs off southward to Guildford and Godal: On 
the Guildford and branch, a short line branches south-west 
to Alton, quitting this county near Farnham, The Windsor branch 
quits the main-line near Battersea, and runs westward to Richmond, 
where it quits the county; the Brentford loop-line quits this branch 
at Barnes Common, A to connect the West End of London with 
Mean Beit ant Aplecincsraltiia nines ct tale ty is 
imate, Soil, —The is coun 
favourable for corn and Along the Thames and the other 
rivers of the county the air is soft and mild: where the ground rises 
into barren gravelly hills, or lies on the range of chalk which divides 
the county in a direction from north-east to south-west, from Croydon 
to Farnham, it is keener, and the winds are more boisterous, Generall 
along the sandy hills the climate is remarkably salubrious. The 
varies greatly in different districts. The richest is that which lies 
along the banks of the rivers, consisting chiefly of a deep alluvial 
loam. On this soil, in the neighbourhood of London, are some of 
those extremely productive and highly-cultivated marke’ 
which supply the metropolis with fruit and vegetables, The immense 
quantity of manure which is annually laid on the land so omnes 
and the deep trenching and digging which are repeated at 
intervals, have converted the w surface, to the depth of three feet 
or more, into a rich black vegetable mould. On soil are raised 
the best and earliest culinary vegetables, which so rapidly succeed 
each other that five or six different crops are sometimes gathered 
from the same ground in one year. There is another bp 
black soil, which appears in small detached portions the foot of 
the chalk hills, and produces fine crops of wheat. The next iu 
fertility is a hazel loam, with a considerable portion of calcareous 
earth in its composition, which is found on the northern side of the 
hills about Cobham, Woking, and Horshill; the well-known goa 
grounds in the neighbourhood of Farnham are mostly on a similar soil. 
The most extensive tract is that of the Weald clay, which is a soil with 
a smaller mixture of siliceous sand than most clays. This Weald 
extends into Sussex and Kent, and occupies most of the southern 
parts of the county. This soil can only be rendered productive by 
very complete draining, and by correcting the tenacity by chalk or 
gravel, where they can be found at hand, which however is seldom the 
ease. The Weald is generally low and flat; where it rises into hills 
the soil is more fertile. In the northern portion of the county extend- 
ing towards Hampshire is a |} tract of sandy loam of various quali- 
ties, some of which remains in state of heath andcommon. There 
are some sandy loams of a better quality between the barren soil 
known by the name of Bagshot sand and the chalk hills, as about 
Esher, Dorking, and Reigate : about Godalming it becomes of a very 
good quality, resting upon a sandstone, The poorer sands rest chiefly 
upon a yellow ferruginous gravel. The tops of the chalk hills are 
either covered with a short pasture, as downs, or where the soil is 
deeper over the chalk, it is mostly under the plough. Generally the 
most improved systems of husbandry, and the best implements, have 


been introduced; and the local peculiarities of cultivation are fast | 


disappearing. 

Surrey is a favourite county for the residence of men of fortune. 
It possesses many beautiful sites, and the views from some of the 
hills are very extensive, such as Richmond Hill, St. Ann’s,. Cooper's 
Hill, and Leith Hill. The villas within a short distance from London 
are very numerous, but few of them have more than a small quantity 
of pasture-land and pleasure-ground attached to them. P 

The Wealds of Surrey were, till within a comparatively modern 
date, one continued forest, and have been gradually cleared and culti- 
vated. The management of underwood is well understood and 
attended to. In the heaths and poor sands furze is often abundant, 
and is sold for heating bakers’ ovens, and for the use of brick-makers 
and lime-burners. ; 

There is no peculiar breed of cattle in Surrey, There is not much 
good grazing-land, and the beasts that are fatted or kept for milch- 
cows are of all the breeds which are usually met with. Short-horn 
Alderney cows, and crosses between them, are very common in the 
pastures adjoining gentlemen's seats. Beasts of all breeds are fatted 
on the wash obtained from the distilleries near London. There was 
once a peculiar breed of heath sheep, which had a small fleece of fine 
wool, and very delicate flesh when fatted. The meat was well known 
by the name of ot mutton, There is only a small remnant of 
this breed left. e farmers are partial to the South Down sheep. 
Several farmers about Ewell, Esher, and Walton, and towards Guild- 
ford, rear house-lambs of the Dorsetshire breed for the London market. 
The pigs are principally of the Berkshire breed. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—S' is divided into 14 hundreds, as 
follows :—Blackheath, south ; Brixton, north-east ; Copthorne, central ; 
Effingham, central; Elmbridge, north; Farnham, south-west ; Godal- 
ming, south-west; Godley, north-west; aera lay Reigate, 
south ; Tandridge, south-east; Wallington, east; Woking, west and 
central ; Wotton, south, 


The metropolitan boroughs of Southwark and Lambeth are included 


in Brixton hundred, and Guildford in Woking h 
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Surrey comprehends the parliamen boroughs of Southwark, 
Lambeth, Guitprorp, and ReE1cate ; ance disfranchised boroughs 
of Haslemere, BLECHINGLEY, and Gatton; the market-towns of CHERT- 
sEY, Croypon, DorKinG, Epsom, Farnam, GopALMING,and Kinston ; 
the suburban vi of Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Newington, Wal- 
worth, Camberwell, Peckham, Dulwich, Norwood, Brixton, Kennington, 
Clapham, Wandsworth, Putney, Battersea, Tooting, and Streatham ; 
and the remoter, but extensive villages of Mortlake, Barnes, Kew, 
Ricamonp, Wimbledon, Merton, Mitcham, Ewell, Carshalton, Bed- 
dington, Leatherhead, Walton-on-Thames, Esher, and Egham. South- 
wark, Lambeth, and some other of the places which form part of 
Lowpox, are spoken of in our account of the metropolis; the places 
printed in small capitals are described under their respective titles; 
the remainder, with the other villages of importance, we notice here, 
with their ive populations in 1851 :— 

Gatton is 2 miles N.E. from Reigate. Some Roman antiquities have 
been found here. Gatton first sent members to parliament in 29 
Henry VI, and returned two members down to the time of its 
disfranchisement by the Reform Act. The parish now contains only 
87 houses and 172 inhabitants. Gatton House is a handsome residence 
in an extensive and beautiful park. Until the disfranchisement of the 
borough, the proprietor of Gatton House choze the members, Upper 
Gatton House is a noble building standing in a spacious park, Some 
quarries of stone are worked. : 

Haslemere, population of the parish 955, is 12 miles S, from Guild- 
ford, on the road to Chichester. A charter granted by Queen Elizabeth 
in the 38th year of her reign speaks of the antiquity and populous- 
ness of the town, but refers to its existing impoverishment from the 
extinction of its fair and market. The town occupies an elevated 
site, and is very clean; the streets are irregularly laid out, and only 
partially paved. The parochial chapel, on the north side of the town, 
is an ancient structure with a small square tower at the west end. 
The have a meeting-house ; there are a National school 
and a literary institution. The market on Tuesday is of little import- 
ance: cattle fairs are held on May 13th and September 26th. The 
principal trade is in wood-turning; there are three extensive paper- 
mills. Haslemere sent members to parliament until the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough by the Reform Act. 


Ash, ulation 472, is on the border next Hampshire, about 
7 miles QE from Farnham. About 2 miles W. from Ash, at Alder- 


shott, in Hampshire, an encampment has been formed in the present 


paign. Bagshot 
of the parish of Windlesham, 1794, 
t Heath is now inclosed, 


is a National school Bagshot Lodge is a = hunting seat. 
the ae are extensive nursery-grounds, Jarnes,7 miles W.S.W. 
from by the South-Western railway, population 1879, a 
suburban village on the right bank of the Thames, contains seve- 
good residences, Besides the parish church, which is ancient, 
but much altered, there are a chapel of ease at Custelnav, and a 
National school. It was ina room attached to the house of Jacob 
Tonson at Barnes that the celebrated Kit-Cat club held its meetings. 
Cowley the resided at Barnes Elms. population of 
the parish 10,560, is a suburban village on the Thames nearly 


Battersea. are in Battersea a preparatory training establish- 
ment of the National Society, which had 100 students in residence in 
July 1854. Much of the ground in Battersea is occupied as market- 


gardens, A new park is now being formed in Battersea Fields; 
and a ion-bridge to connect it with the north side of the 
Thames is Beddington, 2 miles W. from Croydon, 


constructed, 
ion 522, has a very handsome church, partly of the decorated 
dicular style of architecture, which has been 
ton House is 
noble Elizabethan mansion, partly rebuilt in 1709. The Wandle 
here turns some snuff- and flour-mille. Bermondsey, population of 
the entire 48,128, is a suburb of London and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union. [Loxpon.] It lies on the Thames, between South- 
wark and Rotherhithe. The old church is a building of little archi- 
there are three new churches, chapels for 
ists, and Roman Catholics ; 


Hill; two other Episcopal places of worship, chapels for Inde- 
ts and other Dissenters, and National, British, and Infant 

On Brixton Hill is a handsome building for the St. Ann’s 
schoola, Camberwell, population 54,667, is an extensive parish, 
from the boundaries of Rotherhithe and Bermondsey on 
to Croydon on the south, It is the seat of a Poor-Law 


Union. [Lonpoy.] The village of Camberwell consists of four prin- 
cipal thoroughfares meeting in an open green, and leading respectively 
to London by Walworth, to Deptford by Peckham, to Kennington 
and to Norwood by Denmark and Herne hills. These thoroughfares 
are lined with good houses; many new houses have been erected 
within the last few years. The parish church is a spacious and very 
handsome edifice in the decorated style, erected from the designs of 
Brandon and Wyatt in place of the old church, which was destroyed by 
fire in 1841. There are also St. George’s church ; Emmanuel church ; 
Camden church; St. Paul’s, Herne Hill, a small but graceful and well- 
finished church in the decorated style; a handsome new gothic chapel 
at Camberwell Green for Independents; several other places of worship 
for Dissenters; National, British, and Infant schools; a proprietary 
grammar school; anda literary and scientific institute. Carshalton 
is on the edge of Banstead Downs, 3 miles W. from Croydon, popu- 
lation 2411. The river Wandle flows through the village, expanding 
in the centre of it into a wide and ornamental sheet of water. Several 
corn, oil, snuff, drug, flock, and paper-mills are worked by the Wandle. 
There are also some print-works; brewing, leather-dressing, and 
coach-making are carried on, The church is ancient, but has been 
much altered. There are parish schools. A government preparatory 
school for officers of the Royal Artillery and Engineers was established 
here in 1848, Cheam, 2 miles E. from Epsom, population 1137, is on 
the line of the Epsom railway, and contains some good residences, 
The church was rebuilt in 1639; there are National schools. At 
Cheam was Nonsuch, the costly palace of Henry VIII.: only a few 
fragments of it remain. Chobham, 7 miles S.W. from Chertsey, popu- 
lation 2069, is pleasantly situated on the Bourn Brook, a feeder of 
the Wey. The church is an ancient edifice; a chapel of ease was 
erected in 1842 at the west end. The Baptists have two places of 
worship, At Chobham Park are the remains of an old mansion. 
In 1854 an experimental encampment was held on Chobham Common. 
Clapham, population 16,290, lies S.W. of Stockwell, on the road from 
London to Epsom. Clapham Common, an open space of about 200 
acres, partly in this parish and partly in Battersea, is planted with 
trees, so as to present the appearance of a park, and is surrounded by 
handsome houses. At one corner of the common is the parish church, 
a plain brick buildi There are also the district churches of 
St. Paul's, erected iu 1514 on the site of the old parish church; St. 
James's, a gothic structure erected in 1829 in Clapham Park; and 
St. John’s, a Grecian building erected in 1842 in the Clapham road. 
A very handsome Roman Catholic church, in the decorated style, has 
been lately erected in connection with a Redemptorist convent. 
There are also a handsome new Independent chapel, in the decorated 
style, with a lofty spire, and several other Dissenting places of 
worship ; a Grammar school; Parochial, National, British, and Infant 
schools; a literary institute; asavings bank; and the British Orphan 
Asylum. Cobham, population 1691, is pleasantly situated on the 
right bank of the Mole, 6 miles W. by 8S. from therhead, The 
church is ancient, chiefly of the decorated style. On the Mole are 
extensive mills for ing woollen Dulwich, population 1632, 
lies in a hollow about 2 miles S. from the village of Camberwell, and 
contains a number of genteel residences. The most important building 
is the College of Goal's Gift, which was repaired and much improved 
in appearance a few years ago, under the superintendence of Sir C. 
Barry. The college was founded and endowed, and the building 
erected, by Ed Alleyn in 1614-19, It consists of a master and 
warden, who must be of the same name as the founder, four fellows, 
six poor brethren, six poor sisters ; and of 12 poor boys, who are to 
be educated and maintained from the age of 6 to 12 years and then 
apprenticed. Behind the college is a picture-gallery, containing some 
fine paintings, chiefly by the old masters, It is open to the public 
without charge, by tickets, every day except Friday and Sunday. In 
the hamlet are a chapel of ease and a Wesleyan Methodist chapel. 
Egham, population 4452, is near the north-western boundary of the 
county, on the bank of the Thames, It is united to Staines by a 
handsome granite bridge. The village consists of a long street, which 
is lighted with gas and paved. The parish church is a modern brick 
building; there is a new district church at Virginia water. There 
are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents ; 
National schools; Strode’s charity school; and a literary institution, 
Virginia water, Englefield Green, Cooper's Hill, and Runnimede, 
where Magna Charta was signed by King John, are in the parish. 
A fair is held on Englefield Green ; Egham races are held annually 
on Runnimede, Lsher, 4 miles 8.W. from Kingston, population 1441, 
is pleasantly situated near the right bank of the Mole. At Esher is 
Claremont, the residence of the Princess Charlotte and the place 
where she died: it is now held in trust for Leopold, king of the 
Belgians, and is at present the residence of the widow and sons of 
Louis Philippe, the late king of the French. The mansion was 
erected by the celebrated Lord Clive. There is a new church at 
Esher, towards the erection of which the King of the Belgians sub- 
scribed 10001, The Quakers have a meeting-house; and there is a 
National school. well, 14 mile N.E. from Epsom, population 2186, 
was once a market-town. A new church, in the early English style, 
was erected in 1848: the tower’of the old church is left standing. 
There are National and Infant schools. Gunpowder-mills, potteries, 
and brick-works give some employment. /rimley, population of the 
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hamlet 1792, is on the Hampshire border, about 14 miles N.W. from 
Guildford. Besides the chapel thero is a district church, erected in 
1850, at York Town, o village on the Berkshire border, not far from 
the military college at Sandhurst. There are National schools. J7am, 
pulation with Hatch 1324, lies near the Thames, 2 miles N. from 
Kingston. Besides the church, which is a neat modern building, 
there are an Independent chapel, National and Infant schools, and a 
Cholera Orphan Asylum, established in 1849. Ham House, the 
property of the Earl of Dysart, is a large and handsome mansion 
facing the Thames, erected in the reign of James I. Horley, population 
1415, is situated 5 miles 8S. from Reigate. The church is of the early 
English period; there are a Baptist ch and National schools. Hast 
Horsley, population 247, and West Horsley, 719, are adjoining villages, 
leasantly situated about midway between Guildford and Leatherhead, 
East Horsley church is a small one of Norman date; West Horsley 
church is ancient: in it was interred the head of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the body of Carew Raleigh, the son of Sir Walter. There 
are Free schools at East Horsley and National schools at West Horsley, 
pee ae population 43,109, adjoins Brixton on the north. It 
comprehends a tolerably extensive public park, recently formed, at the 
extremity of which is St. Mark’s district church, erected a few years 
. ‘There are three proprietary episcopal chapels besides St. Mark’s 

p oa and South Kennington church; also some Dissenting chapels, 
a Roman Catholic convent, National and Infant schools, and a savings 
bank. The Licensed Victuallers’ schools, for the maintenance and 
education of 200 children, are at Kennington; the building is very 
spacious and handsome. South of Kennington, on the Clapham road, 
is Stockwell, where are a district church and a chapel of ease. Kew, 
6 miles W. from Hyde Park Corner, population 1009, is on the Thames 
opposite Brentford. The church, which stands on the centre of the 
green, was built in 1714, and enlarged in 1837. There is a Free school 
for girls, At Kew are the extensive public Botanic Gardens, at present 
the finest in the country: they are open daily to the public free of 
charge. Leatherhead, population 2041, on the right bank of the Mole, 
4 miles 8.W. from Epsom, was once a market-town. Besides the 
church, an ancient cruciform edifice, there are an Independent chapel 
and National schools. Brewing, malting, and tanning are carried on. 
The Mole is here crossed by a bridge of 14 arches. Lingfield, 6 miles 
8. by E. from Godstone, population 2141, is in an agricultural district. 
The church contains some interesting monuments. The Baptists 
have two places of worship. Merstham is on the Brighton railway, 3 
miles N.E. from Reigate, population 843. The church contains some 
curious monuments: there are National and Subscription schools. 
Stone is quarried to some extent. Merion, population 1870, on the 
river Wandle, 9 miles S.S.W. from London, is noticeable on account 
of its abbey, which possesses some historical interest. Merton Abbey 
was for regular canons of St. Augustine, and was a wealthy institution. 
Part of the outer walls, and the east window of the abbey-chapel, are 
still standing. Merton church is an ancient edifice, partly of Norman 
date, There is a chapel for Independents. Several manufacturing 
establishments are in the neighbourhood. Mickelham, 2 miles N. from 
Dorking, population 766, stands in a vale watered by the Mole, and 
long celebrated for its beauty. The church, of the early English 
style, has been recently enlarged. There are National schools. Nor- 
bury Hall is a fine mansion, standing in an extensive and picturesque 
esau’ f Mitcham, population 4641, is about a mile 8. from Tooting. 
Besides the church, which was erected in 1821, there are chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Independents; National and Infant schools, 
and an establishment for the infant poor of St. George’s-in-the-East. 
On the Wandle are numerous mills, calico- and paige | works, 
and shawl-printing works; and on the common and é! are 
ot varnish-, and japan-works, felt-works, gas-works, and a 
blacking, vinegar, and lucifer-match manufactory. Brewing and malt- 
ing are carried on. Mortlake, population 3110, consists of a street 
stretching along the Thames, 2 miles E. from Richmond. Besides 
the parish church, which was rebuilt in 1725, there are an Independent 
chapel, National and Infant schools, a savings bank, and almshouses 
erected by the Boot- and Shoe-Makers’ Benevolent Institution. Mew 
Cross (GueEeNwicu]. Norwood, population 3977, is about a mile 8. 
from Dulwich. St, Luke’s district church is of Grecian architecture ; 
All Saints’ district church, on Beaulieu Hill, is a neat gothic edifice, 
At Norwood is a large public cemetery, with episcopal and dissenting 
chapels for performing the burial service. The Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, and Baptists have places of worship; there are National 
and British schools; a district school for the pauper children of 
Lambeth parish, and a very spacious and costly structure for the 
per children of the city of London; also several almshouses, a 
man Catholic convent, and a female school. The Beulah Spa is a 
yitke pleasure-ground prettily laid out, in which is a mineral spring, 
‘eckham, population 19,444, is a large suburban village, in the parish 
of Camberwell. It contains numerous good residences, especially 
around the extensive common called Peckham Rye. Besides the 
district churches there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
a, Baptists, and Quakers; National, British, Birkbeck, and 
t echools ; a savings bank; and the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, 
which affords 103 separate dwellings for the pensioners; and at Nun- 
head is on extensive cemetery, with an Episcopalian and a Dissenting 
chapel. Penge, population 1169, is a hamlet of Battersea parish, lying 


between Norwood and Sydenham (Kent), about 5 miles distant from 
the main part of the pari The church is a handsome new building 
of the decorated style. There are National schools; the Surrey 
School of Industry; the almshouses of the Watermen’s Company, a 
spacious and commodious pile containing 41 houses; and p 
William’s Asylum, for 12 decayed widows of commanders in the mer- 
chant service, a handsome range of houses erected at the expense of 
the late Queen Adelaide, Penge Park, or Penge Place, is the spot on 
which the Crystal Palace is erected. ‘The grounds of the palace have 
been laid out with great care under the direction of Sir Joseph Paxton. 
Several fine fountains are in operation, and the principal fountain is 
now (August 1855) nearly ready. About 50,000 persons visit the Crystal 
Palace weekly, Putney, population 5280, is on the Thames opposite to 
Fulham, with which it is connected by a wooden bridge, The church 
was partly rebuilt in 1836. There are Wesleyan and Independent 
chapels ; National and Infant schools, and an Endowed school for 
watermen’s children ; also some almshouses. Patney Heath is a fine 
open area united with Wimbledon Common. Red Hill [Rutcare]. 
Rotherhithe, population 17,805, is a suburb of London containing many 
extensive trading establishments chiefly connected with the ship- 
building business. There are also iron-works, corn-mills, and extensive 
granaries and warehouses for goods. The Surrey Canal docks and 
warehouses are at Rotherhithe, The Thames Tunnel has its south 
entrance near Rotherhithe church. Besides the parish church there 
are four district churches or episcopal chapels; several of 
worship for Dissenters; National, British, and Infant schools; and 
some Free schools, Streatham, population, including Upper Tooting, 
6901, lies S. from Brixton. The principal street extends along the 
Brighton road, and in it and by the common are many handsome villas. 
The church was partly rebuilt in 1830; there is a district church. 
The Independents and Wesleyan Methodists have chapels, and there 
are National and Infant schools. Sutton, population 1387, is on the 
Dorking road, 5 miles W.S.W. from Croydon. The church is a plain 
building ; there are National schools. In the vicinity are several good 
residences, Yooting lies 8.W. from Clapham ; it comprehends Upper 
and Lower Tooting. Upper Tooting is a hamlet of Streatham; Lower 


Tooting, or Tooting Graveney, is a separate parish, population 2122, 


The principal street of Upper Tooting lies along the Horsham road ; 
Lower Tooting is partly to the left of the road’ The parish church 
of Lower Tooting was rebuilt in 1833: there is a chapel of ease on 
Balham Hill, Upper Tooting; and there are some Dissenting places of 
worship, two National schools, and an Infant school. i 
nursery-grounds are in the vicinity. Walton-on-Thames, population 
2881, is on the right bank of the Thames, 54 miles W. from Ki 
Near Walton is Oatlands, the residence of the late Duke of York; 
and at the foot of Walton bridge is an elegant Italian villa with a 
campanile, erected from the designs of Barry. The church contai 
some curious monuments; there are also a chapel of ease, an Inde- 
pendent chapel, and National schools. A fair is held in Easter week. 
Wandsworth, population 9611, is on both sides of the river Wandle at 
its junction with the Thames, about 7 miles from the General Post- 
Office. Wandsworth is called in ‘Domesday’ Wandesorde and Wendle- 
sorde. ‘The main street is along the old Portsmouth road. There are 
manufactures of matting, bolting-cloths, wire-blinds, candles, lucifer- 
matches, and hats; a distillery, breweries, dye-houses, oil-, corn-, and 
paper-mills, an iron-foundry, coal-wharfs, and calico print-works. 
Wandsworth has been divided into two parishes: the old parish 
church, All Saints, is a plain modern building; St. Ann’s, the new 
church, is a Grecian edifice erected a few years back ; there is a chapel 
of ease at Summer’s Town. The Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and 
Roman Catholics have places of worship; there are National, British, 
and Infant schools; a school of industry, and a savings bank. The 
Freemasons’ Orphan schools, a quaint red-brick edifice erected in 
1852, is on Wandsworth Common. A county court and a police court 
are held in Wandsworth. On the common is the County Bridewell, 
a very extensive and costly structure; and at Garrett is the County 
Lunatic Asylum, a noble building, providing ample accommodation 
for 800 patients. A fair is held in Whitsun week. Weybridge, popu- 
lation 1225, adjoins Walton on the south-west, at the confluence of 
the Wey with the Thames, The church, a very handsome edifice of 
the decorated style, was erected in 1846; in it are some interesting 
monuments removed from the old church, The Roman Catholics 
have a chapel, in which Louis Philippe, late king of the French, was 
buried. There is a National school. Wimbledon, population 2693, is 
3 miles W. from Wandsworth. Wimbledon Park extends northward 
to the Portsmouth road, and comprehends an area of 1200 acres: part 
of it is occupied by handsome new villas. West of the park is Wim- 
bledon Common, nearly as extensive, on which is an ancient circular 
entrenchment. Wimbledon church is a modern building, There are 
chapels for Independents and Wesleyan Methodists, and National and 
Infant schools, Woking, population 2837, on the left bank of the 
Wey, about 6 miles N. from Guildford, possesses an ancient church ; 
it has also National schools, Paper-making, printing, brewing, and 
malting are carried on. A fair is held on Whit-Tuesday, Sutton 
House is a fine old mansion of the Tudor period. A portion of Woking 
Heath is occupied by an extensive metropolitan cemetery. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical, Legal, and Parliamentary Purposes— 
The county is wholly in the diocese of Winchester, in which it consti- 
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tutes the arehdeaconry of Surrey. By the Poor-Law Commissioners 
the county is divided into 21 Unions—Ash (a Gilbert’s Incorporation), 
Be , Camberwell, Chertsey, Croydon, Dorking, Epsom, Farn- 
ham, St the Martyr, Goldstone, Guildford, Hambledon, 

i m, Lambeth, Newington (under a local act), St. Olave’s, 
Reigate, Richmond, erhithe, St. Saviour’s, and Wandsworth and 
Clapham. These unions include 154 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 471,466 acres, and a population in 1851 of 679,003. 

The county is in the Home Circuit, except that for criminal offences 
the the county within 10 miles of St, Paul’s cathedral are 
in the district of the Central Criminal Court. The spring assizes for 
the county are constantly held at Kingston; the summer assizes 
alternately at Guildford and Croydon. The Epiphany quarter seasions 
for the county are held at the sessions-house, Newington; the spring 

at Reigate; the Midsummer sessions at Guildford; and the 
sessions at Kingston. County courts are held at Chertsey, 

Croydon, Dorking, Epsom, Farnham, Godalming, Guildford, Kingston, 
Reigate, and Southwark. There are county prisons at New- 

ington (Horsemonger-lane), Kingston, Croydon, and on Wandsworth 
Common. There are, besides these, in the borough of Southwark, the 
Queen’s Bench and the Borough Compter. At Garrett, near Wands- 
be is the County Lunatic Asylum, a very extensive and handsome 


ce. 

Before the Reform Act 14 members were returned to the House of 
Commons from the county of Surrey—two for the county itself, and 
two each for the boroughs of Southwark, Guildford, Haslemere, 
Gatton, Blechingley, and Reigate. By the Reform Act, Haslemere, 
Gatton, and Blechingley were altogether disfranchised, and Reigate 
was reduced to one member; but the county was formed into two 

i each returning two members, and the borough of Lambeth 
was created, which returns two members, so that the present number 
of members sent from Surrey is 11—two for each division of the 
county, two each for Southwark, Guildford, and Lambeth, and one 
for Reigate. 

History and Antiquities —At the earliest historical period this 
county seems to have been, for the most part, included in territory 
of the Regni, a nation probably of the Belgic stock, who occupied 
alzo the adjacent county of Sussex. In his second expedition, Cesar 
advanced westward from Cantium, or Kent, through this county to 
the Thames, which he crossed probably at a ford at Coway Stakes, 
near Walton-on-Thames, though some fix his passage at or near 
Several ancient entrenchments are still existing in the 
: on Bagshot Heath, about four miles beyond Egham, there is 
+ one, in form approaching a parall ; on St. George's 

een Weybridge and Cobham, is another of —— form, 
shape of the hill on which it stands ; on Wimbledon Com- 
third, of circular form ; a a in this county 

Hampshire, is another, popularly called Cwsar's Camp, of 

following the brow of the hill on which it stands, 


laces, as at Albury near Guildford, at Guildford, where some Roman 
Eolddaes both teeorpesnied in the castle walls, at or near Kingston, 
and on Walton Heath, Walton-on-the-Hill, north-east of Dorking. 
Surrey was probably, in the earlier period of the Heptarchy, a part 
of the kingdom of Wessex—not, as is commonly supposed, of Sussex, 
fone Jot ype the me | which seg owed war me spi Ethel- 
Kent win of Wessex was fought, is generally supposed 
to have been Wimbledon in Surrey. In the later period of the Hep- 
tarchy the county appears to have constituted a detached —— 
governed by a sub-regulus or dependent king. In the middle of 
the 7th century it was governed by Frithewald as sub-king, under the 
y of Wulfhere of M who also conquered the Isle of 
Wight, and obtained the su over Sussex. From this time 
Surrey appears to have daraliet on. Wensex or Mercia, as the power 
one 1 yy eee. i of Egbert, in 807, bis ton 
willingly to Egbert in \ the death of Egbert, in 837, his son 
Ethelwulf succeeded him as king of Wessex, and Athelstan,.son of 
Ethelwulf, as sub-king of Kent, In the war of Ethelred, or Ethered 1. 
with the Danes, the king and his brother Alfred were defeated at 
Mere-tune, probably Merton in Surrey, in 871, and Ethelred received a 
wound, of which he died soon after, In the struggle of Alfred with 
the Danish chieftain Hasting, the Danes were beaten by the king’s 


army 4+ Farnham in 894, Some of the a kings were con- 
i In 1042 the Anglo- King 
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died thaccah e ardicanute 

Gio dlliedeous of Rikales int'vss ctoet et Gultdboed he ores nek 
son was seized at ) 

out, and his followers massacred, sei tages gy 


In 1215 the Great Charter and the Charter of the Forests (Magna 
Charta and Charta de Foresta) were signed by John at Runnimede, a 
narrow slip of flat meadow-land on the bank of the Thames near 
Egham, on the border of this county : the Egham races are now run 
upon it. By Henry IIL. nearly the whole county was disafforested. 
Attempts, at a later period, to bring parts of the county into Windsor 
Forest proved unsuccessful. 

In the civil war of John, Guildford and Farnham castles were taken 
by Louis of France and the insurgent barons. In the civil war of 

enry III., a body of royal troops, retiring from Tonbridge to Bristol 
after the battle of Lewes (1264), took Blechingley Castle, and routed 
a body of Londoners at Croydon. In the rebellion of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (1554), he took possession of Southwark, and, marching to 
Kingston, forced a e over the Thames into Middlesex, though 
the bridge at Kingston had been broken down. In the civil war of 
Charles I. the county was devoted to the Parliamentary cause, After 
the battle of Edge Hill, and the advance of the Royalists towards 
London, part of the Earl of Essex’s army was posted at Kingston 
(1642). Farnham Castle, which was held by the Royalists, was taken 
not long after by the Parliamentarians. 

Surrey had at different periods before the Reformation about 30 
religious houses of all kinds. Of these the most eminent were the 
abbeys of Bermondsey (Cluniac), Chertsey (Benedictine), Merton (for 
regular canons of St. Augustine), and Waverley (Cistercian); and the 
priories of St. Overy, Southwark, and Newark, in the parish of _ 
Send, near Guildford, for regular canons of St. Augustine, and Shene, 
now Richmond, for Carthusians, The remains of Merton Abbey have 
been noticed. Of Bermondsey and Chertsey abbeys, and of Shene 
Priory, scarcely a fragment is left, The priory church of St. Mary 
Overy, at the foot of London Bridge, now forms the parish church of 
the same name, The remains of Waverley Abbey, near Farnham, 
overgrown with ivy, extend in detached fragments over a surface of 
three or four acres; they comprehend some remains of the church, 
refectory, dormitory, and cloisters. There are some remains of the 
church of Newark Priory. Many of the ish churches in the 
county are of great antiquity. The early English style, which was in 
use the reigns of Richard L, Jobn, Henry IIL, and Edward L, is 
prevalent, 

Statistics : Religious Worship and Education.—According to the 
Returns of the Census of 1851, it appears that there were then in the 
county 546 places of worship, of which 262 belonged to the Church 
of England, 84 to Independents, 73 to six sections of Methodists, 
68 to tista, 14 to Roman Catholics, 11 to Quakers, and 4 to. Mor- 
mons. he total number of sittings provided was 222,340. Of 
gm | schools there were 363; of which 206 belonged to the Church 
of England, 61 to Independents, 50 to Methodists, and 25 to Baptists. 
The total number of Sunday scholars was 44,422. There were 1792 
in schools, of which 406 were public schools, with 54,219 scholars, 
and 1386 were private schools, with 30,994 scholars. Of evenin; 
schools for adults there were 49, with 1245 scholars. The number o 
literary and scientific institutions in the county was 25, with 3661 
members and about 17,000 volumes iu their libraries, 

Savings Banks.—In 1853 the county pees 20 savings banks, at 
Camberwell, Carshalton, Chertsey, Clapham, Croydon, Dorking, 
Epsom, Ewell, Farnham, Godalming, Guildford, Kennington, — 
ton, Lambeth, Lambeth St. John, Reigate, Richmond, Rotherhithe, 
Southwark, and Wandsworth, The amount owing to depositors on 
November 20th 1853 was 904,992/. 17. 8d, 

SURY-LE-COMTAT. [Lome] 

SUS. [Susa.] : 

SUSA, the capital of the country called Susiana and Susis by the 
Greek geographers, Susiana comprised part of a mountain region 
between Babylonia and Persia, and it extended also to the coast of 
the Persian Gulf, east of the mouth of the Tigris. The Choaspes, now 
Kerkhah, flowed through Susiana from the mountains of the Uxii, 
(Bacupan.] Between Susiana and Persis there was a mountain tract, 
the passes of which were infested by robbers. The coast of Susiana 
was _ne as it stillis. Besides the Choaspes, there were the rivers 
Coprates, the Bulaus, and the Pasitigris, now the Karwn, which flowed 
from the mountains of the Uxii, The Eulwus and the Pasitigris are 
both sonar by the modern Karun, which was called Euleus 
above junction of the Choaspes, Pasitigris below that point, 
(Bacupap, Pashalic; Pzrsta.} 

a ; from Dizful to Sus, and at the distance of 10 miles 
from Dizful, the great mound of Sus is seen. From the summit of 
the co ae Dizful is distinctly visible, bearing north 38° east. 
The River is one mile and a half west of the great mound of 
Sus. The Abi-shapur, a feeder of the Karun, rises about 10 miles 
north of Sus, and flows in a deep narrow channel past the so-called 
tomb of Daniel, and past the western face of the great mound. It is 
navigable from Sus to its junction with the Kuran, and as its bed 
is deep and narrow, and nearly on a level with the surface of the 
plain, tt is peculiarly suited for some kinds of navigation, The great 
mound is described by Major Rawlinson in vol. ix. of the ‘London 
Geographical Journal,’ as forming “the north-western extremity of a 
large irregular platform of mounds, which appear to have constituted 
the fort of the city, while the great tumulus represents the site of the 
| inner citadel.” The height of the lower platform is between 80 and 
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90 feet, and that of the t mound 165 feet, ‘The platform itself is 
aes ced measures abous tiie miles and a half, The mound is 1100 
yards round the base, and 850 yards round the summit. The slope is 
very steep. Major Rawlinson saw on the mound a slab with a cunei- 
form inscription of thirty-three lines, three Babylonian sepulchral 
urns imbedded in the soil, and in another place there was exposed to 
view, a few feet below the surface, a flooring of brickwork; “the 
summit of the mound was thickly strewn with broken pottery, glazed 
tiles, and kilu-dried bricks, Beyond the elevated platform extend the 
ruins of the city, probably six or seven miles in circumference : they 
present the same appearance of irregular mounds, covered with bricks 
and broken pottery, and here and there the fragment of a shaft is 
seen rojectlag through the soil.” 

SUSA, a province of Piedmont, is bounded N. and W. by the Alps, 
which separate it from Savoy and France, S. by the province of Pine- 
rolo, and E. by that of Torino. The area is 539 square miles, and the 

pulation in 1848 was 81,834. A great part of the province of Susa 

es on the slope of the great Alpine ridge, which here forms the groups 
of Mont Cenis and Mont Gendvre, the highest summits of which are 
more than 11,000 feet above the sea. The Dora Ripuaria, which 
crosses the province from east to west, rises on Mont Gendvre above 
the village of Cesanna, descends by Oulx and Exilles into the fine 
valley of Susa, passes by the town of Susa, and at Avigliana enters 
the plain of Turin, and joins the Po north of Turin, after a course of 
between sixty and seventy miles. The valley of Susa is fertile, = 
produces corn, wine, flax, hemp, and mulberries, The highlan 
produce zbund of chestnuts, and afford good summer pasture, The 
great road from Turin to Savoy and France over Mont Cenis ascends 
the valley of Susa as far as the town of Susa, and then turning off to 
the northward, climbs the side of the mountain till it reaches the 
elevated plain with the small lake of Mont Cenis, famous for its trout, 
where is the boundary between Piedmont and Savoy. From the town 
of Susa, following the ascent of thé valley to the westward, is the 
village of Chiomonte or Chaumont, known for its wines, which are 
to those of Burgundy. Higher up is the village of Exilles, with 
its old fortress built on a rock above the Dora; and still higher is the 
villare of Oulx, from which a carriage-road leads over Mont Gendvre 
to Briangon in Dauphiné. Below Susa is the village of Bussolino, on 
the high road to Turin, in the neighbourhood of which is a quarry of 
n marble. Lower down is the town of Avigliana, on the Susa- 
Tarin railway, with 3000 inhabitants, in a very fruitful country, with 
two small lakes well stocked with fish. The province of Susa is 
included in the administrative division of Torino. 

Susa, the capital of the province, which is connected with Turin by 
railway, occupies the site of the ancient Segusium or Segusio, is a 
bishop's see, and has about 3300 inhabitants, North of the town is 
a triumphal arch of white marble raised in honour of Augustus, which 
is still in pretty good preservation. The fortress of La Brunetta, cut 
in the rock by Charles Emmanuel IIT. commanded the roads of Mont- 
Ceuis and Mont-Genévre. It was destroyed by the French in 1796, 
The town is old and ill-built. Several of the streets are lined with low 
arcades. It has a royal college, a provincial court, and some manufac- 
tories of leather, gloves, and thread. 

SUSIANA. [Svsa.] 

SUSQUEHANNA. [Penxsytyanta.] 

SUSSEX is a maritime county in England, due south of Greenwich, 
the meridian of which passes very nearly through the centre of the 
county. It is bounded N.E. by Kent, W. by Hampshire, N. by Surrey, 
and 8. and S.E. by the British Channel. tt lies between 50° 43’ and 
51° 9’ N. lat, 0° 49’ E. and 0° 58’ W. long. The extreme length, 
from Lady-Holt Park due east to the Kent Ditch, is 76 miles; the 
greatest breadth, from Beachy Head to Tunbridge Wells, 27 miles ; 
and the average breadth a little less than 20 miles. The area is 1461 
square miles, or 934,851 acres. The population in 1841 was 300,075 ; in 
1851 it was 336,844. 

Surface ; Coast ; Rivers—The principal feature in the surface of 
Sussex is occasioned by the intervention of the high ridges of chalk 
hills generally known as the Downs. These hills rise from the marsh 
of Pevensey to the bold promontory of Beachy Head; they then trend 
westward as far as Shoreham, occupying a surface of about 26 miles 
in length, and about 6 miles in breadth, containing about 100,000 
acres. This tract is denominated the South Downs, From Shoreham 
the Downs gradually recede from the coast and traverse the western 
part of the county, entering Hampshire between West Harting and 
Stanstead near Petersfield. Their extreme Jength in Sussex is 53 
miles, their greatest breadth 7 miles, and mean breadth 4} miles, 
The average height is about 500 feet above the level of the sea; but 
Ditchelling Beacon is 858 feet, Firle Beacon 820 feet, Chanctonbury 
Ring 814 feet, and Beachy Head 564 feet above that level. The 
Downs have a rich covering of a short and delicate turf containing 
large portions of Thymum serpyllum, and occasional patches of the 
common furze, the Ulex Europaus, in patches of 80 or 40 acres. The 
district is in general without trees. The surface of the Downs is 
gracefully undulating; the northern escarpment is precipitous, whilst 
the sou declines gently, and westward of Brighton gradually 
blends with the low land of the coast. 

The maritime district lies between the Downs and the sea, and 
extends from Brighton westward to Emsworth, a distance of 36 


miles, At first it is narrowed to a point, but gradually extends to 
the breadth of a mile between Brighton and Shoreham; towards 
Arundel it widens to three miles; and finally, as it approaches 

shire, it becomes in many seven miles wide. This district 
of remarkable fertility. ere, in Saxon times, many salt-pans for 
procuring salt from sea-water by evaporation existed. 

The centre of the county is occupied by a woodland tract, denomi- 
nated the Weald ern * weald,’ a forest); it extends from the Downs, 
to which it runs parallel, to the Surrey hills. The Weald was once 
an immense forest, inhabited only by hogs and deer, but has been 
gradually cleared and brought into cultivation. This district within 
the county now contains about 425,000 acres. 

The Forest Ridge is that portion of the county which, gradually 
uniting with the Weald, forms the north-eastern division. It stretches 
from Fairlight Down on the south by Crowborough to St. Leonard’s 
Forest, and thence westward, terminating in an angle formed by the 
sand-hills of Petworth on one side, and by Blackdown and Leith hills 
in Surrey on the other. In this district are two forests, St. 
Leonard's Forest, containing 10,000 acres, and own con- 
taining about 18,000 acres. Pine, fir, beech, and birch all grow well, 
and portions of the two forests have been planted with success, The 
whole ridge is broken into hill and dale, and is very elevated. Crow- 
borough Beacon, the highest and most central eminence, is 804 feet 
above the level of the sea. The marsh-land extends across the eastern 
division of the county from Eastbourne into Kent, with the exception 
of five miles taken up by the Forest Ridge of Fairlight and the Hastings 
hills. Marshy tracts also exist on the borders of all the rivers. . 

The coast at the extreme east of the county is formed of the low 
marsh-land, which is a continuation of the low land of 
Marsh. At Pett the Forest Ridge breaks in for five miles, includin 
Fairlight, Hastings, and Bexhill. The low marsh-land of Pevensey, 
forming Pevensey Bay, extends from Bexhill to the Downs, a short 
distance to the east of the well-known and bold promontory of Beachy 
Head. The high chalk cliffs of the Downs extend thence as far as 
Brighton, a distance of 19 or 20 miles coastwise, when the lowland of 
the maritime district intervenes and forms the coast line into [ 
shire. Pevensey Bay and Seaford Bay form good roadsteads 
vessels with north or east-winds, and Seaford Bay is much frequented 
by vessels for water. A lighthouse of the first class was erected in 
1828 on the summit of the second cliff to the westward of Beachy 
Head, 285 feet above the level of the sea, The lowest partof the coast 
from Seaford to the Kentish boundary is protected by single round 
towers, called Martello towers. They commence near in Kent, 
and are continued, except where the coast is easy of defence, to 
Seaford, where the last tower is numbered 74. ‘They are built on the 
beach, at intervals of about a quarter of a mile between each, 

riod of their erection was the time of the threatened invasion of 

ngland by Napoleon I. At the same time a portion of this low 
district, from Cliffe End, near Pett, in Sussex, to Shornecliffe, in 
Kent, a distance of 23 miles, was protected by a canal called the Royal 
Military Canal. 

The principal rivers are the Ouse, the Rother, the Adur, the Arun 
the Cuckmere, and the Lavant. The Ouse begins at Rylands, a few 
miles north of the village of Lindfield, at the junction of two streams, 
whence it flows near Lindfield, and, pursuing a tortuous course to 
the south-east, half encircles Sheffield ; then proceeding more 
directly south, the stream runs by Isfield, Barcombe, and to 
the Lewes cee hes ype to ~ ae 2 the town. After 
separating the subur’ iffe from the town of Lewes, it proceeds 
through the levels, divides the South Downs, and discharges itself 
into the British Channel at Newhaven Harbour. The river is nw le 
for large barges as far as Lindfield. ‘The Rother rises near Argus Hill, 
in the parish of Rotherfield, close under the Forest Ri Thence 
it runs to Mayfield, Etchingham, and Bodiham. It touches Kent at 
Wigsell, in the parish of Salehurst, and separates the two counties. 
It afterwards forms for some distance the boundary, and 
to Newenden and Wittersham, receives in its course several 
streams from the Weald of Kent, the arms of which, together with the 
Rother itself, inclose the river island of Oxney. tind pyre) 
island, it quits the border, and turns suddenly south’ across the 
eastern extremity of the so sending off a branch at Iden called 
the Kent Ditch, which parts the two counties, and empties itself into 
the sea in the parish of Broombill, a mile and a half eastward of old 
Rye Harbour. Proceeding from this branch, the Rother flows to the 
south-east part of the town of Rye. Below the town of Rye the Rother 
receives the waters of the Brede, which rises in Ashburnham Wood. 
The united stream expands into an estuary, forms the harbour of 
Rye, and empties itself into the sea at the bight of the bay formed by 
Fairlight Head on the west and Dungeness on the east. The Rother 
is navigable as far as the point where it first touches the borders of 
Kent. The Adur has three sources, the streams from which unite 
near Ashurst. From Ashurst the river flows in a due southern direc- 
tion, between Beeding and Bramber to Shoreham Harbour and the 
sea, (SHOREHAM.} The river is navigable for small craft from Moak 
Bridge in the parish of Shermanbury, to the mouth; and it is cele- 
brated for its mullet, pike, and eels, The Arun rises in St. Leonard’s 
Forest, and flows due south, receiving at Stopham the waters of a 
small river called the Western Rother. From Stopham the Arun runs 
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in a circuitous passes Hardham and Amberley, in which part 
the stream is celebrated for trout, through the marshes forming the 
rich vale of Arundel, and flowing through Arundel town enters the 
sea at Littlehampton. The channel is led in a southerly direction into 
the sea between two piers composed of piles with an extension of 
dicker-work. The larger vessels which enter usually remain near the 
river's mouth at Littlehampton, but a vessel of 13 feet draught can 
proceed to Arundel bridge, a distance of six miles. The lower part of 
the river is famous for its mullet. A canal, called the Arun and Wey 
Junction Canal, connecting the Arun with the Wey, completes an 
inland communication by water with London. The Arundel and 
Portsmouth Canal also enters the Arun at Ford, connecting it with 
Chichester Harbour ; and acanal following the course of the Rother has 
made a navigable water-communication from Stopham bridge to Mid- 
hurst, with a branch to Haslingbourne, within half a mile of Petworth. 
The Cuckmere rises in the Forest Ridge near Heathfield Park, runs 
through Warbleton to Hellingley, Arlington, and Littlington, and 
empties itself into the sea at the opening in the South Downs, to the 
westward of Beachy Head, about 2 miles S.E. from Seaford. The 
channel is very narrow and crooked, but at high water it is navigable 
for small barges to Longbridge, about a mile above Alfriston. The 
ZLavant has its source in Charlton Forest, and runs through Singleton, 
Binderton, and the Lavants, and, after circling the city of Chichester 
on all sides except the north, falls into the harbour of Chichester, and 
enters the ea at the extreme south-west corner of the county. The 
mstuary at the mouth of the river is famous for its lobsters; and the 
rocks next Selsey Bill are celebrated for cockles. There are also two 
smaller rivers which discharge themselves into the sea, the Ashbourne 
at Pevensey, and the Asten near the spot where William the Con- 
Fe landed. The Asten runs through the battle-field of Hastings. 

¢ Medway rises in the northern part of the county. It flows in an 
easterly direction through Forest-row, Hartfield, and Withyham. It 
reaches the county of Kent between Groombridge and Ashurst, 
forming the boundary between the two counties for about a mile, and 
then turns at Ashurst directly into Kent, at a spot about four miles 
from Tonbridge. 

The road from London to Hastings enters the county at Frant, near 
Tonbridge, and runs through Robertsbridge and Battle; the road 
from London to Brighton enters the county in the parish of Ifield, 
and runs thence through Cuckfield; the road from London to Ports- 
mouth traverses a portion of the western division of the county 
near Petersfield; and the road from Dover to Portsmouth, which 
runs | with the sea-shore, enters Sussex near Rye, and proceeda to 
Wi Hastings, Brighton, Arundel, and Chichester, quitting the 
county for Hampshire near Havant. There are also many branch and 
cross roads, 


The London Brighton and South Coast railway enters the county 
at Three Bridges, and proceeds across it in a generally southward 
direction to Brighton (204 miles). The coast-line of this company 
runs at a little distance from the coast from the western extremity of 
the county almost to the eastern, from a few miles beyond Chichester 
on the west to Hastings on the east. From the Three Bridges station 
of the main line a short branch runs south-west to Horsham. From 
the Cuckfield station a branch runs south-east to Lewes, where it 
unites with the coast line. A short distance east from Lewes a branch 
is carried south to Newhaven Harbour. Several miles farther east a 
branch runs off north to Hailsham, and another south to Eastbourne. 
The Hastings branch of the South-Eastern a the county 
at Tonbridge Wells, and runs south-east past Battle to Hastings. 
From Hastings a branch, connected with the Coast line of the 
Brighton and South Coast railway, runs north-east at a short distance 
from the coast to Rye, where it enters Kent. 

Climate.—The climate of the southern part of the county, near the 
nea-coast, is mild, and not subject to many variations of temperature. 
The mean temperature of the year is 51°10° Fahr., or more than one 
degree above the mean temperature of London. Large towns have 
consequently sprung up, to which invalids and others repair for health 
and relaxation. The mean temperature of the three winter months 
at Hastings is 43°, whilst the mean temperature of winter in the 
adjoining southern counties is generally only 40°35°. The higher or 
northern of the county, particularly the Forest Ridge, is of 
pag yp var 'y lower temperature, In the Weald the climate is cold 
and damp. 

Geology.—The greater portion of the southern part of the county is 

i the chalk formation, which constitutes its most striking 
geological feature. The general dip or inclination of this, as indeed 
of all the strata in the county, is to the south-east, with occasional 
exceptions. The face of the chalk is marked with fissures or wells, 
and scooped into deep hollows, furrows, and basins, which are more or 
leas filled with tertiary sand and gravel. In many places quarries 
have been opened and kilns erected for converting the chalk into lime 
for the use of the agriculturists, who annually consume large quanti- 
ties. The Sussex chalk varies in colour from pure white to a bluish- 
paricthe harder varieties were in great request among the Normans 

building. The walls of several old castles and religious houses 
were built with chalk faced with Caen stone or flints. The chalk is 
repealy. stratified. The upper division contains horizontal layers of 
nodules with intersecting veins of tabular flint. Sulphuret 
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of iron is found in irregular masses and in octahedral crystals. Chalk- 
marl constitutes the foundation of the chalk-hills; its outerop con- 
nects the detached parts of the range, and composes a fertile tract of 
arable land, on which are some of the best farms in the county. 
Below the marl is a bed of fire-stone, which is obseurely traced in the 
eastern part of the county, but to the west forms a terrace of con- 
siderable breadth. The gault, the lowest division of the chalk 
formation, generally constitutes a valley within the central edge of 
the chalk, and may be traced with little interruption from Eastbourne 
westward along the whole county into Hampshire, forming a stiff soil, 
but very rich. : 

Next to the chalk, the most important formation is the Wealden. 
It joins the gault, and extends through the centre of the county. It 
is a series of clays and sands with subordinate beds of limestone-grit 
and shale; it forms an anticlinal axis of considerable elevation, the 
direction of which is nearly from east to west. This district is an 
irregular triangle, the base extending from near Pevensey to Seabrook 
in Kent, and the apex being situated near Harting Comb in the 
western part of Sussex. The Wealden clay is a tenacious clay of 
various shades of blue and brown, containing subordinate beds of 
limestone and sand with layers of septaria of argillaceous ironstone. 
This formation is celebrated chiefly for the Iguanodons, Hylosaurians, 
and other gigantic reptiles which have been found within it, The 
Sussex marble occurs in layers in different parts of the district. It 
is a limestone of bluish-gray mottled with green and ochraceous- 
yellow, and is composed of the remains of fresh-water univalves 
formed by a calcareous cement into a beautiful compact marble which 
bears a high polish. The central group of the Wealden is formed of 
alternating sands, sandstone, and shale, which have been denominated 
the Hastings beds. These beds form a line of irregular cliffs 30 or 40 
miles in length, from 4 to 9 miles in width, and from 20 to upwards 
of 600 feet in height. Below this are the Tilgate beds, the lowest 
stratum of which contains large concretional or lenticular masses of 
a compact calciferous grit or sandstone in three or four layers, each 
varying in thickness from two to three inches, which was formerly 
extensively quarried and used for paving and roofing. These beds 
extend from the western extremity of the Hastings sands at Loxwood 
to Hastings, and are separated from the next subdivision by blue clay 
and shale, This subdivision, called the Worth Sands, consists of a 
series of arenaceous strata,.some of which form a fine soft building- 
stone extensively used. The last division of the Wealden is com- 
posed of the Ashburnham beds, which occur beneath the Worthstone; 
they are composed of alternations of sand, friable sandstone, shale, 
and clay: for the most part they are highly ferruginous, and inclose 
rich argillaceous iron-ore and large masses of lignite. It was in the 
Wealden strata, when wood was abundant and charcoal was employed 
in smelting iron, that the chief iron-works of Sussex were situated, 
the iron-ore being extracted from the ironstone of the argilla- 
ceous beds. 

The plastic clay is the foundation of the flat maritime district 
south of the Downs, which extends from near Worthing to Brackle- 
sham Bay, and thence into Hampshire, forming part of the Isle of 
Wight basin; and is seen elsewhere in insulated patches. ‘he London 
clay, which in some localities includes beds of gray limestone and 
sandstone, is also found; the clay constitutes the flat maritime 
district of the south-west part of the county, and the limestone com- 
poses groups of rocks on the coast. The valleys of all the rivers, and 
the large levels of Lewes, Pevensey, and Brede, the soil of which is 
extremely fertile, being formed of alluvial deposits, furnish rich marsh 
pastures almost equal to Romney Marsh. 

Agricultwre.—The rich marsh-lands, of which there are about 30,000 
acres in the county, make an excellent pasture-ground, on which 
many oxen and sheep are reared and fatted for market, There are 
alzo about 50,000 acres of down-land, which are left in down, and 
produce excellent pasture for the small sheep known as South Down 
sheep. After the hay is cut and carried in the marsh-land the pastures 
are usually occupied by cattle and sheep. Stall-feeding is also much 
and successfully practised in Sussex. The arable land on the Downs 
consists of thin light layers of earth, not exceeding eight inches in 
depth, intermixed with flint pebbles, and is very favourable for the 
growth of barley. In some of the hollows the soil is deeper and 
more loamy, and so dry as to allow of its being ploughed quite flat 
without any ridges or water-furrows. Along the slopes of some of 
the hills the soil is of a tough tenacious nature, being a mixture of 
chalk washed down from the hills by the rains and stiff clay, and is 
very difficult to cultivate. In the spring it is extremely heavy, and 
retains moisture for a long time; but when dried it becomes very 
hard. The rich arable land in the county is about 120,000 acres. 
Hops are cultivated to a considerable extent in the eastern part of the 
county : they have been introduced from Kent, and have gradually 
extended themselves westward. There are still many extensive 
woods in Sussex, amounting altogether to about 150,000 acres. The 
county is noted for its breed of oxen and of sheep. The Sussex ox 
bears a strong resemblance to the Devon, between which and the 
Hereford it holds an intermediate place, possessing the activity of the 
first and the strength of the second, with the propensity to fatten and 
the fine-grained flesh of both. ‘The South Down sheep are among the 
best for all hill countries where the grass is short ; and ae kindly 
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jes have caused them to penetrate into almost all parts of the 
—. The number of these sheep on the Downs has been eati- 
mated’ at $00,000 in summer and 250,000 in winter. On the richer 
and wet land in West Sussex a heavier sort of sheep, a cross between 
the Somerset and the Down, is much more used than the pure Down. 
The breed of horses is not famous. ss ; 

Divisions, Towns, &c,—Sussex has been for centuries divided into 
six Rapes, a term peculiar to the county, the derivation of which is 
not satisfactorily settled. Each rape contains several hundreds and 
other emaller divisions, The county has also been for many years 
subdivided for all civil purposes into two divisions, the Eastern and 
the Western ; the Eastern comprising the rapes of Lewes, Pevensey, 
and Hastings ; and the Western the rapes of Chichester, Arundel, and 
Bramber. The rapes are as follows :— ; 

I. Lewes occupies the centre of the county, and includes the 
hundreds of mbe, Buttinghill, Dean, Fishergate, Holmstrow, 
Lewes borough, Poynings, Preston, Street, Swanborough, Whalesbone, 
and Younsmere, 

IL Pevensey rape extends from the borders of Surrey and Kent on 
the north to the sea, and contains the hundreds of Aleciston, prc 4 
stone, Danehill-Horsted, Dill, Eastbourne, East Grinstead borough, 
Flexborough, Hartfield, Lindfield-Burleigh-Arches, Longbridge, Lox- 
field Camden, Loxfield, Dorset, Lowey of Pevensey, Ringmer, Rother- 
field, Rushmonden, Shiplake, Totnore, and Willingdon. Pa? 

IIL. Hastings rape forms the eastern portion of the county; it in+ 
cludes the following hundreds :—Baldslow, Battle, Bexbill, Foxearle, 
Goldspur, Gostrow, Gueatling, borough and cinque-port of Hastings, 
Hawkesborough, Henhurst, Netherfield, Ninfield, cinque-port of Rye, 
Shoyswell, Staple, and the town and parish of Winchelsea. 

IV. Chichester rape is situated at the western side of the county, 
and consists of the hundreds of Aldwick, Bosham, Box and Stock- 
bee city of Chichester, Dumpford, Easebourne, Manhood, borough 
of Midhurst, and Westbourne and Singleton. 

¥. Arundel rape forms the centre of the western division of the 
county, and includes the following hundreds:—Arundel borough, 
Avisford, Bury, Poling, Rotherbridge, and West Easewrith. 

VL. Bramber rape is situated between the rapes of Arundel and 
Lewes. The bundreds are as follows:—Brightford, Burbeach, East 
Easewrith, Fishergate, Horsham borough, New Shoreham borough, 
Patching, Singlecross, Steyning, Tarring, Tipnoak, West Grinstead, and 
Windham and Ewhurst. ; 

The parte of the county which have their particular liberties exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the county magistrates are—the city of 
Chichester, and the liberty of the cinque-ports, which is partly in this 
county and partly in Kent. 

In the county of Sussex there is only one city, CurcHEstER ; one 
cinque-port, Hasrinas; two ancient towns added to the cinque-ports, 
Rye avd Winchelsea; two members of the cinque-ports, Pevensey 
and Seaford; the parliamentary boroughs of ARUNDEL, BricHToN, 
Horsnam, Lewes, Mipuurst, SHorEHam, or New Shoreham; the 
ancient boroughs of Bramber, East GriysreaD, and Srryninc; the 
market-towns of Barrie, Cuckrretp, HarrsHam, and Perworts, and 
the towns of Boonor, Eastsourne, Mayfield, NewHavEN, and WonrtH- 
tya, Of the places printed in small capitals an account is given under 
their respective titles ; the others are noticed here. 

Winchelsea, population 778 in 1851, is near the eastern extremity 
of the county, about 2 miles S.W. from Rye. Old Winchelsea, before 
the reign of Henry IIL, was washed by the waters of the Channel on 
the south and east, and by the Rother on the north, It was of some 
importance in Saxon times, and was added to the cinque-ports before 
the reign of John. Early in the 13th century the old town began to 
suffer much from the influx of the sea. More than 800 houses were 
destroyed by the overflow of the sea in the year 1250. The sea con- 
tinued its ravages; the site of the present town was purcbased, and 
the “ inhabitants of Old Winchelsea took to it by little and little and 
builded it.” The new town was walled in, and in six or seven years 
it was “ metely well finished.” In 1287 the old town was entirely 
overwhelmed by the sea, The new town continued to increase and 
flourish. It soon became the place of iraport for French wines, for 
which massive ft ke were built, In the time of Henry VI. Win- 
chelsea was one of the principal ports of embarkation for the continent. 
The new town was pil and partially burnt by the French in 1360, 
and received much more serious injury from the Spaniards twenty 
years afterwards, The town was subsequently repaired. Henry VII. 
raised for its defence the castle of Camber, the ruins of which are still 
standing. The sea began once more to desert the new town; the inlet 
and har ur became choked up with sand and beach, and although 
Queen Elizabeth, who visited it in one of her progresses in 1578, 
manifested her sense of its importance by calling it Little London, 
the trade was soon entirely lost, and Winchelsea fell into decay, It is 
now little more than a village; the houses round two sides of the 
a equare and one small square with a few houses alone remain. 

inchelsea is a corporation by prescription. The corporation consists 
of ® mayor and jurate, of whom there ought to be 12, This town 
returned two members to parliament from 42nd Edward IIL. till 1832 ; 
it has since been added to the electoral district of Rye. Three of the 
four ancient gateways are still standing, namely, the Landgate on the 
north-east, the Strandgate on the south, and Newgate to the south- 


west, but in a very ruinous condition. Of the three churches, 
Giles, St. Leonard, and St, Thomas the Apostle, a portion of 
alone exists. It was a large cruciform structure, but the nave 
long since disappeared ; the north and south transepts are in ruins, 
and the chancel with two aisles is the only part used for public worship, 
In the chureh are three altar-monuments, of the time of Edward 2 
of secular warriors in mail armour, with their legs crossed, : 
the churches Winchelsea had a convent of Gray Friars, of whose 
— the choir with beautiful arches and fine gothic windows yet 
stands. 

Pevensey, 5 miles S.W. from Hailsham, population 412 in 1851, which 
gave its name to the rape, and was once formidable for its castle and 
useful for its harbour, is now an insignificant village. In the reign of 
Edward the Confessor the port was ravaged by Earl Godwin and his 
son Harold in 1043, when many ships were taken. In the Bay of 
Pevensey, William the Conqueror landed with his army from Nor- 
mandy prior to the decisive battle of Hastings. Pev is supposed 
to be the site of the ancient British city of Anderida, interest- 
ing vestiges of ancient fortifications have been laid open. The castle, 
though a mere ruin, is in several respects of much interest. The 
outer walls, which are the most ancient part of the fortifications, 
inclose a space of 7 acres, and are from 20 to 25 feet high. The 
moat on the south side is still wide and deep; on the other sides it 
has been filled up. Within the walls is another and much more 
modern fortification, approaching a pentagonal form, with five nearly 
circular towers, moated on the north and west. The walls are 9 feet 
thick, and the towers were two and three stories in height. The castle 
withstood the attacks of William Rufus’s army for six days, protecting 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux, who ultimately yielded only for want of pro- 
visions ; and it afterwards successfully resi a siege conducted in 
person by King Stephen. It was again in 1266 fruitlessly assailed b 
Simon Montford, son of the renowned Earl of Leicester. When 
John Pelham was in Yorkshire in 1339 assisting Henry, duke of Lan- 
caster, to gain the crown, Pevensey Castle was bravely and successfully 
defended by Lady Jane Pelham, when attacked by large bodies of the 
yeomen of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, who favoured the deposed king 
Richard. Pevensey is a member of the cinque-port of Hastings, It 
is a corporation by prescription. The inhabitants had formerly an 
hospital dedicated to St. John. : 1 

Seaford, population 997 in 1851, a small sea-port town, anda member 
attached to Hastings, one of the cinque-ports, is situated on the coast, 
between two ridges of the South Downs, 11 miles 8.B. from Lewes. 
Till the + storm of 1570 it was the port where the river Ouse 
emptied itself into the sea, The Ouse now reaches the sea at New- 
HAVEN. Seaford was a Roman station. In one of the 
visitations from the French, once so common on the southern coast, 
the town was burned, and several religious edifices, with the original 
chancel of the church, were destroyed. The town was incorporated in 
the 35th Henry VIIL, and still has its bailiff and jurats. There is a 
town-hall with a jail beneath; and quarter and petty sessions are held. 
The borough returned two members to parliament till disfranchised 
by the Reform Act. ot 

Bramber, population 130, stands on the right bank of the Adur, 
about 4 miles N. by W. from New Shoreham, It was for yp a 
borough town of some importance. Though decayed it returned two 
members to parliament till 1795, when the franchise was extended to 
the entire rape of Bramber. The two members for Shoreham are now 
elected by the qualified voters of the rape of Bramber. The place is 
now a poor village, The church, an interesting Norman structure, 
has been recently repaire 

Hurst, or Hurstpierpoint, population of the parish 2119 in 1851, is 
a small market-town, 8 miles N. by W. from Brighton. The church 
isa handsome gothic building of recent erection. There are a Wesleyan 
Methodist and a Baptist chapel, and National schools, A short 
distance from the town is St. John’s Middle Grammar school, which 
isin connection with Nicholas College at SuoreHam, and had 147 
ae: in 1854. The market is held'on Tuesday, and a fair on 

ay Ist. ‘ 

Littlehampton, population of the town 2436, a seaport town and 
watering-place, 7 miles W. from Worthing, is a convenient port for a 
considerable district, and has a good trade. The place is much 
resorted to in summer for sea-bathing. The church was rebuilt in 
1827, There are National schools. A market is held on Thursday. | 

Mayfield, population of the parish 8055 in 1851, is situated on 
ground, 8 miles ‘8, from Tonbridge Wells. The town was formerly 
remarkable for a palace of the archbishops of Canterbury, with whom 
Mayfield was a favourite residence, Provincial synods were held 
here in 1882 and 1362. Of the ancient palace the walls and three 
noble arches in the hall, and some portions of the cham’ are still 
standing. The church is a large building of the perpen style, 
with a lofty spire. The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have places 
of worship; and there is a National school. A market for corn is 
held on Monday; fairs for cattle and sheep are held on May 80th and 
November 18th, 

The following are the principal villages : the populations are those 
of the respective parishes in 1851 :— 

Ashburnham, population 865, about 3 miles W. from Battle, has an 
old gothic preed ty in the vestry of which are preserved some relics of ‘ 
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Charles I. Ashburnham House, the seat of the Earl of Ashburnham, 
is a large modern edifice, containing a good collection of paintings, 
and standing in a fine Berhill, population 2148, is on the coast, 
6 miles W. from gs. The village is resorted to in summer as 
a quiet secluded a tien The church is partly of Norman 
date ; the chancel is early English ; and the windows of the nave are 
of perpendicular date. There is a National school. Billingshurst, 
population 1458, is 13 miles N. from Arundel. Some malting is carried 
on. t pulation 755, is a pleasantly-situated village 4 miles 
N.E. from x, The church is a portion of the priory of Box- 
grove, founded in the reign of Henry I. Goodwood, the magnificent 
seat of the Duke of Richmond, is chiefly in Boxgrove parish. The 
a very spacious and stately edifice, contains some fine 
: the park is well-wooded and very — Burwash, 
p ion 2227, is 20 miles F.N.E. from Lewes. The church is Partly 
in the early English style. There are chapels for Wesleyan Method- 
ists and Independents, and National schools. Petty sessions are held 
here. Buzxted, population 1694, is on the river Ouse, 12 miles N. by 
E. from Lewes. ides the church, which is small but very ancient, 
there are a Dissenting chapel and National schools. A cattle-fair is 
held on July 31st. Buxted Place, the seat of the Earl of Liverpool, is 
a fine mansion, standing in a well-wooded park. CHartry, 7 miles N. 
y W. from Lewes, on the London , the seat of a Poor-Law 
ion, is noticed in a separate article. Findon, population 559, 
is pleasantly situated 4 miles N. by W. from Worthing, and 
has in its vicinity several excellent residences. The church is 
Norman. There isa National school. A fair for lambs is held on 
July 12th, and one for shesp on September 14th. On Ciss Hill 
are traces of a considerable encampment. le'thing, 10 miles N. 
from Lewes, population 2007. The church isa large ancient edifice, 
There are a chapel for Baptists, and a National school. Sheffield 
Place, the seat of Earl Sheffield, isa fine modern mansion, standing 
in a beautiful park. Vramfeld, 9 miles N.E. from Lewes, population 
1385, has a fine old church and a National school. The archbisho 
of Canterbury formerly had a seat here. rant, population of the 
ai of which is in Kent, 2447. The village is 2 miles S. from 
‘on! Wells, of which it is a sort of suburb. The church stands 
on a commanding site, There are National schools, On Saxonbu 
Hill are traces of an ancient encampment. Heathfield, 14 miles N.E. 
from Lewes, ores 2208, has, besides the church, an Independent 
chapel and a National school. In Heathfield park is a monument 
erected in honour of General Elliot, Lord Heathfield, the brave 
defender of Gibraltar. Hellinglzy, population 1761, is about 12 miles 
E. from Lewes. The village is united with that of Horse Bridge, also 
in Hellingley oa Besides the church, there are places of worship 
for ie ethodists, Independents, and Baptiste, and a National 
school. Fairs for cattle are held on 5 9th and September 29th. 
Henfied, oe 1664, is a good-si village 5 miles N.E. from 
Steyning. church is ancient. There are National schools. 
Herttmonceux, 5 miles FE. from Hailsham : population, 1292. The 
church, which is partly of the early English period, contains some 
: monuments, The Baptists have a cha and there are 
National schools. Herstmonceux Castle is noticed at the end of the 
article, Keymer, population 1006, about 8 miles N. from es 
has an old church and National schools. There are brick- and tile- 
works, and ries at St. John’s Common. Lindfield, ulation 
1814, is on the right bank of the Otise, 3 miles E.N.E. from Cuck- 
field. Tt has a fine old church, and a school of Industry founded by 
the late W. Allen. There are fairs for har on April Ist and May 12th, 
and for lambs on August 5th. Maresfeld, 2 miles N. from Uckfield, 
Nation 1805, has an old church, a district chapel at Nutley, and a 
ational school. There are very extensive nurseries and market- 
gardens. Ore, 2 miles 9S W. from Hastings, population 1745, has 
an old church and a National school. The village is a favourite 


rebuilt in the 17th century, but has a mortuary chapel of decorated 
character, repaired in 1844, in which are some old monuments of the 
Sackville family, and some by Flaxmanand Chantrey. The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Baptists have places of worship, and there are National 
schools, Worth, 8 miles 8. from Cuckfield, on the Brighton road, 
population 2475. The church is one of the few ecclesiastical edifices 
which retain portions of Anglo-Saxon arthitecture. The Wesleyan 
Methodists have a place of worship. 

Sussex constitutes the diocese of Chichester. It is divided into 
the archdeaconries of Chichester and Lewes. By the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners the county is divided into 25 Poor-Law Unions :—Arundel, 
Battle, Brighton, Chailey, Chichester City, Cuckfield, Eastbourne, 
East Grinstead, Hailsham, Hastings, Horsham, Lewes, Midhurst, New- 
haven, Petworth, East Preston, Rye, Steyning, Sutton, ‘Thakeham, 
Ticehurst, Uckfield, Westbourne, West Firle, and Westhampnett. 
These Unions comprise 321 parishes and townships, with an area of 
946,299 acres, and a population in 1851 of 339,117. Sussex is in the 
Home circuit. ‘The assizes are held at Lewes, where there is a house 
of correction : the county jail is at Horsham. Quarter sessions are 
held—for East Sussex at Lewes; for West Sussex, the Epiphany and 
Easter sessions at Petworth, the Trinity at Horsham, and the Michael- 
mas at Chichester. County courts are held at Arundel, Brighton, 
Chichester, Cuckfield, East Grinstead, Hastings, Horsham, Lewes, 
Midhurst, Petworth, and Worthing. East and West Sussex return 
two members each to Parliament ; two members each are returned by 
the city of Chichester, the Cinque Port of Hastings and the boroughs 
of Brighton, New Shoreham, and Lewes; and one member each for 
the ancient town of Rye and the boroughs of Arundel, Horsham, and 
Midhurst. The total number now returned from the whole county 
is 18. Before the Reform Act it was 28. 

History and Antiquities.—This county, like the adjoining county of 
Kent, comprehends that part of England which, from its proximity 
to the Continent, first attained notice; but its name is derived from 
the kingdom erected by Ella, after his successful expedition in 477, 
when he assimed the title of king of the South Saxons, and gave the 
title of Suth-sex to the district. 

Tn the time of Cwsar the Belge were numerons in Sussex, and held 
the district with ample defences and fortifications. They had a 
regular chain of communications along the hills, from one end of the 
county to the other. The principal posts were at the extremity of 
some point nearly surrounded by water, and often defended on the 
land side by a vallum and trench. The towns of Arundel, Bramber, 
Lewes, and Seaford, were thus conveniently placed. They had stations 
also at Storrington, at Sullington, at Ditchling, at Lewes, at Cissbury 
above Worthing, and on almost all parts on or near the slopes of the 
Downs; in such places remains of ancient earthworks have been 
traced. A branch of the Ermine Street entered Sussex at Pulborough 
near Horsham, running to Chichester on the west, and another 
branch went through the eastern part of the county. Three large 
Roman stations were at Regnum, now Chichester; Mutuantonis, most 

bably Lewes; and Anderida. There were several smaller and 
Poueemotinte stations, Ad-decimum is believed to have been at 
Bignor, where were discovered, in 1811, the foundations of a large 
with several tesxelated pavements, the crypto-porticus, or inclosed 
gallery for walking, a sudatory,and a bath. Earthworks, both British 
and Roman, occur in many places along the main lines of road, 
Anderida probably occupied the site of the modern Pevensey. In 
477, Ella, a chieftain of repute among the old Saxons, landed at a 
lace called Cymenes-ore, supposed to be Chichester, and defeated 

e enfeebled Britons. In 485, the British kings and rulers, uniting 
their forces, collected a formidable army, which met the Saxons, at 
a place named Mercreadesburne. The victory was doubtful; and the 
Britons maintained themselves in Anderida, a fortress of considerable 
importance, till 491, when, having been reinforced from Germany, 
Ella 


resort of visitors to Hastings, on account of its picturesque y. 
made ee 1825, is on the left bank of the Arun, 8 miles 
WN. from del. The church, which stands on an eminence, is of 
early English date, and contains some interesting monuments, There 
is s Dissenting chapel. A customary market for corn is held on 
Friday; a fair is held on Easter Tuesday. Ringmer, 3 miles N.E. 
rom es, population 1374, har, besides the church, an Independent 
chapel and a National school. In the h is an artille arrack. 
Selaey, population 934, situated on the head-land known as Selsey Bill, 
9 miles 8. from Chichester, is said to have once stood much farther 
inland, the shore having been much encroached upon by the sea. In 
Saxon times it was the seat of a bishopric, removed to Chichester 
about 1075: it is now a mere village. ¢ church, which is ancient, 
is a portion of a larger edifice. Prawns and lobsters are extensively 
taken: they are chiefly sent tothe London market. Storrington, 9 
miles N.E. from Arundel: population, 1038. The church contains 
some monuments by Westmacott. There are National schools, A 
mae corn-tmarket is held every alternate Tuesday; fairs for 
exttle and pedlery are held on May 13th and November 11th. Parham 
Howse stands in a richly-wooded park. Wadhurst, 6 miles 8.E. from 
Tonbridge Wells, population 2802, The church is partly in the early 
if style, and contains some interesting monuments. There are 
lent and Baptist ——— and National schools. Withyam, 6 

miles §.W. from Tonbridge Wells: population, 1692. The church was 


defeated the Britons, and razed the fortress. He then proclaime: 
himself king of the South Saxons, For nearly two centuries from 
the abdication of Ceadwalla in 688 Sussex was under the rule of 
military despots, called ‘eorls,’ appointed by the kings of Wessex. 
In subsequent times Sussex was cotnmonly the appanage of the eldest 
son or heir-apparent of the King of Wessex. In the latter half of 
the 9th century the Danes or Northmen made frequent predatory 
excursions into Sussex, as well as Kent. In 893 a Danish fleet of 330 
sail assembled at Boulogne, and directed its course to the British 
shore. Two hundred and fifty vessels entered the Rother, up which 
river they towed their ships four miles. A vessel, supposed to be one 
of these Danish ships, was discovered in the year 1822 imbedded in 
10 feet of mud and sand in a field at Northiam, a short distance from 
the present navigable river. In the beginning of the re century .a 
body of the Danes who had settled in Kast Anglia and Northumber- 
land. fitted out a fleet, and after being repulsed in Devonshire, landed 
at Chichester, but were driven back to their ships with considerable 
loss, King Alfred made his residence in Sussex, and built several 
castles for the protection of the coast. When the Northmen renewed 
their ravages under Ethelred IL, 980-991, Sussex was ravaged in the 
retreat from London of Colans, king of Norway, and Sweyn, king of 
Denmark; and again in 1009 and 1018, when Sweyn assuined the 
government. . ai bas oad 
In the time of Edward the Confess, Sus#ex with Kent was included 
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period of Henry III., on the 
of Lewes, Saeaees the assembled barons, headed by Simon de Mont- 
ford, earl of Leicester, and the emf troops, commanded by the king 
himself, assisted by his son Edwa 
Cade, whose insurrection in the reign of Henry VI. caused some 
trouble, extended his march into Sussex, and is reported to have been 
killed at Cade Street in Heathfield, where a stone monument has been 
raised to mark the spot. In the subsequent reigns till Henry VI1IL, 
the Sussex coast suffered from the incursions of the French, During 
the civil wars the castles of Amberley, Arundel, and Bodiham, and the 
city of Chichester, were taken by the parliamentary forces. 

ancient castellated edifices not already described, the most 
remarkable are Amberley, Bodiham, and Herstmonceux, and the 
castellated mansions of Eridge, Knepp, and Scotney. The castle of 
Amberley is situated about four miles from Arundel. The bishops 
of Chichester had a residence here from the early Roman times, but 


the present castle was built by Bishop Rede, who was consecrated, 


in 1369, and obtained a licence, in 1 Richard IL. to fortify his castle. 
The ground-plan is nearly a parallelogram. The present dwelling- 
house consists of the state apartments, built in the upper court by 
Bishop Sherburn at the commencement of the 16th century: in one 
still called the queen's room there are some curious paintings, the 
side panels exhibiting a series of 10 female figures, and the ceiling 
having the portraits of six warriors carved in wood. The castle was 
dismantled in 1643, by the parliamentary forces. Bodiham Castle, 
built in 1886, by Sir Edward Dalyngrudge, is four miles from Roberts- 
bridge, ou the river Rother. The site forms a parallelogram or nearly 
@ square, with four round towers at the angles and three square ones 
between them; the great gateway is flanked by two square towers, 
and the entrance is defended by a machicolation and portcullis. The 
interior was fitted up for a baronial residence. In the time of 
Charles L, the castle was dismantled by Waller. The castle of Herst- 
monceux was built in 1423 by Sir Roger Fiennes, treasurer of 
Henry VI.’s household. It stands on the borders of Pevensey Level, 
afew miles north of Pevensey Castle. It is one of the oldest brick 
buildings in England, built after the reintroduction of that material. 
The building is nearly a square, 214 feet from east to west, and 
206 feet from north to south. It hasan octagon tower at each corner, 
and another in the centre of the east aud west sides, The Rev. 
Robert Haro, in 1777, sold the ancient tapestry and furniture, pulled 
down the roof, and wholly dismantled the castle, leaving the walls 
alone standing. Eridge Castle stands upon a bold eminence in the 
parish of Frant, on the borders of Kent, The castle has received 
extensive alterations. Knepp Castle, in the parish of Shipley near 
Horsham, is a castellated building in the gothic style, erected about 
the commencement of the present century by Sir Charles Burrell ; 
of the old castle, at a distance of half a mile, only a single wall is 
— Scotney Castle is on the Kent Ditch, in the parish of 
Lamberhurst: the stream which divides the two counties runs 
through the centre of the castle. It was built about the time of 
—— Of monastic remains the principal are, the mitred abbey 
of Battle [Barrie], the abbeys of Bayham and Robertsbridge, and the 
priory of St. Pancras at Lewes. The Knights Templars had a 
preceptory at Sedlescombe. 

In 1851 the number of places of worship in the county was 617, of 
which 250 belonged to the Established Church. The total number of 
sittings provided was 160,988. Of day schools there were 1178, with 
46,169 scholars; of Sunday schools, 363, with 29,570 scholars. 

In 1853 the county possessed 14 savings banks, at Arundel, 
Battle, Brighton, Chichester, Cuckfield, East Grinstead, Hastings, 
Horsham, Lewes, Midhurst, Petworth, Rye, Uckfield, and Worthing. 
The amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1853 was 
530,9981. 42. 8d. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE, an extensive county in the north of Scot- 
land, stretches from the Dornoch Frith and German Ocean, along 
which it has a sea-coast of about 24 miles, across the island to the 
Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea; having along the Atlantic from 
Inverkirkaig Bay to Cape Wrath a sea-coast of 62 miles, and along 
the North Sea from Cape Wrath eastward a sea-coast of 66 miles (in 
both cases excluding the bays and indentations from the calculation), 
The county lie between 57° 48’ and 58° 38’ N, lat., 3° 40’ and 5° 20’ 
W. long. Ita area is 1886 square miles, or 1,207,183 statute acres, 
Its length varies from 42 to 60 miles, and its breadth from 42 to 
54 miles, The population was 25,793 in 1851, The county returns 
one member to the Imperial Parliament, 

Several small islands along the west and north coasts belong to the 
county: four of them are inhabited; the three largest are Oldany, 
Calva, and Handa, Handa is remarkable for the altitude and wild 

deur of its cliffs, Along the north coast, the lofty peaks of the 
and Skerries islands, belonging to this, county, are conspicuous 


of whom 4 are bailies, and unites with Cromarty, Dingwall, 


in clear weather at a distance of some miles from the coast, Island 
Hoan, the Rabbit Islands, Island Roan, and Holy Island, are near to 
the coast, and form, in some instances, natural breakwaters, , 
Surface, Coast-Line, Hydography, and Communications.—Sutherland 
is a mountainous and district, The interior of the county 
consists of a succession of mountains, ranges of hills, and extensive 
moors, separated by straths and mountain glens, diverging from the 
principal valleys, which open towards the coasts. Among these 
mountain ranges, one of great altitude, which contains several of the 
highest mountains in Great Britain, separates the west and north 
coasts of the county from its southern shore and valleys, and runs in 
a line nearly parallel with the shores of the Atlantic and North Sea, 
Ben More of Assynt attains an elevation of 3231 feet. Ben Hee 
(2859 feet), and Ben Spinnue (2565 feet), mark the prolongation of 
this range to the North Sea. The coast near this point trends almost 
due east from Cape Wrath, the north-west point of Scotland, a cliff 
600 feet high, on which is a lighthouse with a revolving ip The 
same range stretches to near the Caithness boundary. keeping 
with the bold character of this range are the magnitude of many Jakes 
at the base of the mountains, the depth and abruptness of the open- 
ings and the expansion of widely-spread mountain sides and 
considerable mosses and bogs, and the variety of romantic valleys and 
rugged glens and hollows. Assynt and Edderachillis, on the west 
coast, are remarkable for the ruggedness and inequalities of the surface, 
Along the north coast the same description of country continues, in 
‘a more modified form. The sea-coasts present headlands, promontories, 
and numerous cliffs of the boldest description. In the central districts 
of the county are several extensive valleys, with numerous low hills 
clothed with rich and comprising valuable tracts of arable 
land. With the exception of the Ord of Caithness, the sea-coast 
along the shore of the German Ocean is flat and sandy. ra 
The county is abundantly watered by the Oykill, the Fleet, and 
their tributary streams; all of which have their source within the 
county. The salmon-fishings are valuable. Except the Frith of Dor- 
noch and the short estuary of the Fleet, none of the rivers are 
navigable, The western district of Sutherland is remarkable for a 
great number of fresh-water lakes. Loch Shin forms the largest of 
a chain of lakes, which extends almost continuously from near the 
head of the Dornoch Frith on the east coast to Loch Laxford, a salt- 
water loch of the Atlantic on the west coast. Loch Assynt, which is 
surrounded by some of the highest and most picturesque mountains 
of the county, is the largest lake along the west coast; Loch Hope and 
Loch Eribol, and the Kyles of Tongue and Durness, are consp! , 
on the north coast. At Scullomie,in the Kyle of Tongue, is a harbour, 
in which coasters may find refuge : it is alwaysaccessible. Since 1811 
the whole circuit of Sutherlandshire has been provided with excellent 
and well-kept roads and numerous bridges, embankments, and mounds 
necessary to connect them, ts , 
Geology.—The rocks of the interior of the county and a considerable 
portion of the west coast are gneiss, Detached districts, chiefly in 
the parish of Rogart and on the confines of Caithness, exhibit great 
masses of granite, and the high hills of Loth are composed of porphy- 
ritic granite of different colours. Sienite and large rocks of 
marble abound on the north shore of Loch Shin. The parish of 
Assynt also contains extensive masses of white marble, and many of 
the high hills in that district are of quartz. Limestone is the prevaili 
rock in Durness, except the headland of the Parph, which terminates 
in Cape Wrath, and in which quartz, red-sandstone, and merate 
prevail. Along the east coast the high hills of Golspie are of old con- 
glomerate; the low parts of the east coast between Golspie and Helms- 


dale are of oolite sandstone, sandstone-flag, limestone, and coal. Veins 


of quartz, of calcareous spar, of tremolite, and of a rude kind of 
porphyry, occasionally occur. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture, &c.—Sutherland has a variable climate, 
but along the sheltered east coast it is mildandsalubrious. The high 
gaa of the interior and the west coast are subject to continued and 

eavy falls of rain. The arable land of Sutherland lies principally 
on the east coast; and there the most improved system of husbandry 
is acted upon. The Dunrobin breed of Highland cattle belong to this 
couuty, Cheviot sheep are the most important stock and the sini 
produce of the Sutherland high grounds, On the arable farms 
grain raised is limited to barley, oats, and occasionally wheat and rye, 
Turnips are extensively raised, and chiefly consumed on the field by 
sheep during the winter season; potatoes form the chief article of 
food for the great bulk of the population, In most of the valleys, 
natural woods of birch, alder, and occasionally oak, adorn the steep 
sides and water edges, Several parts of the county have been cele- 
brated for centuries as deer forests; and red-deer are still found in 
considerable numbers. Roe deer are common inthe woods; and game 
of all kinds, being protected, is everywhere abundant. — ) 

Diwisions, Towns, &c.—The county is divided into 13 parishes, 10 of 
which belong to the Duke of Sutherland, who has also considerable 
properties in the remaining three. The alias is Dornoch, a royal 
and parliamentary burgh and market-town, in the parish of Dornoch, 
about 200 miles N, by W. from Edinburgh. Dornoch was made a 
charter of Charles I, in 1628, The population was 
he town is governed by a provost aud 13 counci 
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Tain, and Wick in returning a member to Parliament. It was anciently 
the seat of the bishops of Caithness, part of whose palace is now used 
for county purposes. The old cathedral of the diocese was at Dornoch. 
It was rebuilt in its present form, as the parish church, at the sole 
expense of the late Duchess-countess of Sutherland. This cathedral 
contains the remains of the Sutherland family from the 13th century. 
There is in the town a Free church. Fishing is carried on to a. small 
extent. Six fairs are held in the course of the year. 

The villages are mostly small. The following only need to be 
noticed ; the populations are those of the parishes in 1851 :—Bonar, 
population of the parish of Creech 2714, at the head of the mstuary 
of the Oykill, about 12 miles W. from Dornoch; vessels of 60 tons 
burden find accommodation ; meal, coals, and lime are imported, and 
timber, wool, corn, and salmon are exported. Bonar bridge is a fine 
iron structure of one arch, 150 feet in span, erected in 1813. Exten- 
sive cattle markets are held in July, August, and September, Brora, 
population of Clyne parish 1933, at the mouth of the Brora water, 
about 14 miles N.W. by N. from Dornoch, has a harbour, with a pier. 
Asmall coasting trade is carried on. There is a school of industry 
for females. A market is held in October for cattle, horses, &c. 
Golspie, population 1529, about 10 miles N. by E. from Dornoch, 
contains some good dwellings and shops; it is inhabited chiefly by 
agricultural labourers and fishermen. Golspie parish is united with 
Dornoch parish by a mound 2985 feet long, and a bridge constructed 
in 1816 across Loch Fleet. The inlet of Little Ferry, outside the 
mound, forms an excellent harbour. The parish church is situated 
near the village. There is a school for females, supported in part by 
the iety for oe Christian Knowledge in the Highlands. 
An annual fair is held in October for cattle and pedlery ; and another 
of less importance in May. Dunrobin Castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Sutherland, is about two miles east-north-east from Golspie : it is sur- 
rounded with extensive and well-wooded grounds, J/elmsdale, popu- 
lation of Loth parish 640, at the mouth of Helmsdale Water, about 
24 miles N.E. from Dornoch, is the seat of a considerable herring 
fishery. There is a productive salmon-fishery in Helmsdale Water. 
The bridge is a handsome structure of two arches, each 70 feet span, 
erected in 1811, There is a Free church. Helmadale Castle, an old 
square building, was formerly a hunting-seat of the Sutherland family. 
Port Gower, also in Loth parish, about 22 miles N.E. from Dornoch, is 
occupied by fishermen and small holders of land. 

Antiquities,—The Northmen made early settlements along the coasts 
of Caithness, Upright stones, tumuli, and similar remains mark the 
period of their abode here. The foundations, and ruins of old towers 
aud strongholds, are the chief vestiges of feudal times. 

Industry.—The county has no manufactures; but the fisheries 
are prosecuted with vigour and success. Cod, ling, and herrings are 
taken in large numbers. Vast numbers of lobsters are sent to the 
London market. 

Religious Worship and Education.—According to the Returns of the 
Census for 1851 there were 37 places of worship in the county, of 
which 16 belonged to the Established Church, and 21 to the Free 
Church, In 29 of these places of worship the total number of sittings 
provided was 11,616. Of day schools there were 78, of which 73 
public schools had 4156 scholars, and 5 private schools had 69 scholars. 
Of Sabbath schools there were 26, with 1361 scholars. One literary 
institution, the Tongue Subscription Library, had 56 members, with 
1304 volumes in the library. 

SUTLEJ. [Huspustay.]} 

SUTTERTON. (Lixycotnsnree. 

SUTTON. (Caspriwcesutee; Norrincnamsnire.]} 

SUTTON, Sussex, a village and the seat of a Gilbert's Poor-Law 
I ion, in the parish of Sutton, is situated in 50° 56’ N. lat,, 
0° 36’ W. long., distant 5 miles S. by E. from Petworth, and 54 miles 
8.W. by S. from London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 
389. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Chichester. Sutton Poor-Law Incorporation comprises 16 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 26,189 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 7052. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD, [Warwicksurre.] 

SUTTON COURTNEY. ([Berxsuiee.)} 

SUTTON ST. MARY. [Lixcouysutre.) 

SUTTON VALENCE. [Kent] 

SUWALKY. [Potanp.} 

SVEABORG, or SWEABORG, (Hetstnarors.] 

SVENDBORG, ([Fiven.} 

SWAFFHAM, Norfolk, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Swaffham, is situated in 52° 39’ N. lat., 0° 43’ 
E. long., distant 27 miles W. by N. from Norwich, 93 miles N.N.E. 
from m by road, and 1134 miles by the Eastern Counties and 
East a railways. The population of the town in 1851 was 
3858, living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Norfolk and 
diocese of Norwich. Swaffham Poor-Law Union contains 33 parishes 
and emis, with an area of 81,200 acres, and a population in 1851 
of ne enna he town of Swaffham stands on the summit of a hill. 
The are generally well built, and the streets are lighted with 
gas. Swaffham contains an assembly-room, a theatre, and a house of 
correction, In the centre of the town is a spacious market-place, 
The parish church is a yery fine cruciform structure ; at the west end 


is an embattled tower with pinnacles at the corners. There are 
chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and other Dissenters ; also 
National and Infant schools, and a savings bank. Saturday is the 
market-day ; there are three annual fairs. A considerable quantity of 
butter is brought to market. Quarter sessions and a county court are 
held in the town. ‘ 

SWALWELL. [Dcruaw, County of.] 

SWAN RIVER. (Western AvustTRratta.] 

SWANAGE,. [Dorsersurre.] 

SWANSCOMBE, [Kenr.] 

SWANSEA, Glamorganshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Swansea, is situated on the right bank of the river Tawe, at its 
entrance into Swansea Bay, in 51° 37’ N. lat., 3° 56’ W. long., distant 
43 miles W.N.W. from Cardiff, 206 miles W. by N. from London by 
road, and 216 miles by the Great Western and South Wales railway. 
The population of the borough of Swansea in 1851 was 31,461. The 
borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor; and, in conjunction with Neath, Loughor, Aberayon, and 
Kenfig, returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. Swansea 
Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes and townships, with an area of 
103,769 acres, and a population in 1851 of 46,907. 

The Welsh name of Swansea is Aber-Tawe, from its position at the 
mouth of the river Tawe. The harbour may be described in general 
terms as a square basin, of the dimensions of nearly half a mile each 
way. It has received considerable improvements of late years. On 
the western pier there are a lighthouse and watchhouse. Communi- 
cation between the two banks_of the river is maintained by a ferry. 
On the north-east and north-west the bay is backed by lofty hills, and 
the beach consists of an extensive level of firm sand. Swansea is the 
port of arich mineral district. The principal branches of industry 
are the smelting of copper-ore and the export of coal. Copper-ore is 
brought from Cornwall, Devonshire, parts of Wales, Ireland, Australia, 
and elsewhere. There are 17 smelting-works in the Swansea district, 
of which number eight are close to the town. Besides the works for 
smelting copper, there are iron-foundries, zinc-works, tin-plate works, 
yards for building and repairing ships, roperies, tanneries, breweries, 
and two potteries. The South Wales railway and the Vale of Neath 
and Taff Valley railways afford great facilities to the staple manu- 
factures of Swansea, Several canals and tramroads communicate 
with the inland parts of the county. A canal about 17 miles in length 
runs along the valley of the Tawe into Brecknockshire; another con- 
nects the Neath River and Canal with Swansea Harbour; and a third 
communicates with collieries on the north-east of the town. On the 
western side of the harbour is a tramway, 74 miles long, which passes 
along the coast to Oystermouth and the Mumbles, the western head- 
land of the bay. At the Mumbles is a lighthouse. The trade of the 
town has increased very rapidly during the present century. Swansea 
is now a thriving place ; the town is well paved and lighted with gas. 
The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the port 
of Swansea on the 31st of December 1854, were—Sailing-vessels, 
under 50 tons, 65, tonnage 1946; above 50 tons, 103, tonnage 14,799: 
steam-vessels, under 50 tons, 6, tonnage 141; above 50 tons, 4, ton- 
nage 332. During 1854 the returns of vessels entered and cleared at 
the port were as follows :—Coasting trade, inwards, sailing-vessels, 
3647, 246,260; steam-vessels, 301, tonnage 48,175: outwards, 
sailing-v 6771, tonnage 428,866; steam-vessels, 261, tonnage 
51,957. Colonial and foreign trade, inwards, sailing-vessels, 724, 
tonnage 93,677; steam-vessels, 2, tonnage 694; outwards, ing- 
vessels, 887, tonnage 120,106; steam-vessels, 4, tonnage 1339. The 
corporation claims to be a corporation by prescription. The market- 
days are Wednesday and Saturday; fairs are held in May, July, 
August, and October. <A county court is held in the town, 

St. Mary’s church is 72 feet by 54 feet, and has a pe: uare 
tower. St. John’s is a small edifice; it was formerly a chape ong: 
ing to the Knights of Jerusalem, There is another church of recent 
erection. The Wesleyan Methodists have chapels, one of which, 
erected in 1846, is said to be the finest chapel in Wales belonging to 
that body. The Roman Catholics have a new gothic chapel, opened 
in 1847. The Unitarians have a chapel in the Tudor style, also 
opened in 1847, There are besides, places of worship for Welsh 
Baptists, Independents, Calvinistic Methodists, Quakers, and Jews. 
National and Infant schools for 800 children were opened in 1848, 
The Free Grammar school, founded in 1682, for which a handsome 
new school-house has just been erected, had 72 scholars in 1854. 
Swansea a Normal college, supported on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, an asylum for the deaf and dumb, a literary and scientific 
society, a society for the acquirement of useful knowledge, a mechanics 
institute, a savings bank, and a dispensary. The principal public 
buildings are the town-hall, erected in 1827, the South Wales Royal 
Philosophical institution, the infirmary, the theatre, the house of 
correction, the assembly-rooms, and the spacious and handsome new 
guildhall and assize-courts, A market-place was opened in 1830, the 
cost of the construction being about 20,000/.; a new fish-market was 
opened in 1847. The only remains of the ancient castle are a massive 
square tower; the town-prison and the Union workhouse occupy a 
part of the site of the old castle. 

SWEDEN, a country in Europe, which occupies the eastern and 
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larger portion of the Scandinavian peninsula, and is situated between 
55° 20’ and 69° N, lat,, 11° and 24° E. long. About one-sixth of the 
country lies within the Polar Circle, On the east, to 66° N, lat., 
Sweden is bounded by the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia, at the 
head of which it is contiguous to Russia, the boundary running up 
the Tornea Elf, the Muonio, and the Kéngiimii, a feeder of the Muonio, 
to its source in the small Lake of Koltejaur, which is on the boundary 
of Norway. On the west Sweden is bounded by Norway, the boundary 
following for the most part the watershed of the mountain ranges 
between the two countries, the Bullaren Lake, the strait called Swine- 
sund, the Kattegat, and the S) k. On the south, the Oresund, 
or Sound, separates Sweden from the Danish island of Zealand, and 
the western part of the Baltic from Germany. 

The le of this country from south to north is somewhat more 
than 900 miles; its width, between 58° and 68° N. lat., varies from 
150 to 200 miles, but south of 58° and north of 68° it is not so wide. 
Its area is 3868 Swedish square miles, equal to 169,380 English square 
miles. The population at the end of 1850 amounted to 3,452,541. 
The only foreign possession of Sweden is St. Bartholomew’s Island, in 
the West Indies. (BanraoLomew's, Sr.) 

Coast.—The coast of Sweden is somewhat more than 1400 miles, 
exclusive of the deep inlets. The coast along the Skagerack, Kattegat, 
and Sound is near 300 miles: the remainder is washed by the Baltic. 
Along the Botten Viken, or the most northern part of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the coast is low, and consists of sandy alluvial matter 
brought down by the numerous rivers which fall into this part of the 
Baltic, The islands which line this coast in all its extent are of the 
same character, The coast begins to rise as it approaches the Quarken, 
or strait which connects the Botten Viken with the Botten Hafvet, or 
Sea of Bothnia, and the islands which lie across the strait are rocky. 
South of the Quarken, as far as the town of Gefle (near 60° 40’ N. lat.), 
the coast presents an alternation of low and moderately elevated 
shores. The islands which line this tract of coast are less numerous 
than farther north, but larger, and they resemble the neighbouring 
coast, many of them being low and sandy, while others are undulating, 
and contain low rocky hills, The semicircular projection of the Swedish 
coast between Gefle on the north (60° 40’ N. lat.), and Briiviken Bay 
near Norrképing on the south (58° 35’ N. lat.), has a rocky shore, 
indented by numerous inlets, which are generally small, with the 
exception of that which unites Lake Miilar with the sea. In conse- 
quence of these inlets, this coast consists of a succession of small 
peninsulas. Though extremely rocky, the coast in general is of 
moderate elevation: in a few places it may rise to 100 feet. The 
islands, which are very numerous along the whole coast, but especially 
to the south of the Alands Haf (the Sea of Aland), all consist of rocks, 
but the greater part of them are only a few feet above the sea. These 
rocky islands and islets are called ‘skars,’ and many of them are sur- 
rounded by sand-banks. South of the small bay of Briviken, as 
far as the parallel of the northern extremity of the island of Oland 
(57° 22’ N, lat.), the coast is partly rocky and somewhat elevated, and 
partly low and sandy. It is likewise intersected by many inlets, all 
of which run from east-south-east to west-north-west, so as to give to 
this part of the coast nearly the appearance of a saw. The rocky 
islands and cliffs which line it are still more numerous than farther 
north, and render the access to it very difficult. The coast of the 
Strait of Calmar (which divides the island of Oland from Sweden), is 
low, and runs in a less broken line, The islands in this strait are 
comparatively few; and south of Calmar they disappear almost 
entirely. The Strait of Calmar terminates on the south with 
Tornhamnsudde or Torrumudde, a low rocky point east of Carlscrona, 
at which the coast, which up to this point extended nearly due north 
and south, suddenly turns to the west. This is the most broken rocky 
and elevated part of the coast of Sweden, and it extends to a few miles 
west of Carlshamn. Nearly the whole of this coast consists of rocks, 
sometimes rising 50 feet high with a steep ascent: but between the 
projecting masses, and especially at the mouths of the small rivers, it 
en nearly to the level of the sea; and such places generally form 
good harbours and anchorages, being protected from the wind and 
sea by the numerous islands which line the coast. ‘The largest of 
these islands are at a short distance from Cape Torrumudde, and form 
the harbour of Carlscrona, The rocky elevated coast terminates at 
the peninsula of Sélvetsborg; the shores of the peninsula of Scania, 
which forms the most southern part of Sweden, being low, sandy, and 
free from islands and rocks, but in a few places lined with sand-banks, 
Cape Kullen, which forms the northern entrance of the Sound on the 
east, is of moderate elevation, but north of it the coast sinks down 
nary: to the level of the sea, and continues so to Warberg, up to 
which place no islands or rocks occur. The coast rises a little north 
of Warberg, and the rocky islands reappear and increase in number 
as we proceed northward; it also gradually rises higher, though 
the elevation never exceeds 30 feet. The coast is very rocky, and 
intersected by several large inlets, especially north of Githeborg, 
where the arms of the sea run up to Uddevalla, and separate from the 
mainland two large islands, Tyérn and Orust, which are rather billy. 
The other islands are only rocky cliffs of small extent and moderate 
elevation; and as we approach the boundary of Norway several of 
them consist of sand and other alluvial matter. 

Surface—In that part of Sweden which lies north of 62° N. lat., 


the country rises continually from the Gulf of Bothnia to the 
of Norway. South of that parallel the slopes extend ina different 
direction. Between 62° and 59° N. lat. the country oo the 
south, and attains its lowest level at the place where the great 
lakes of Wener, Hielmar, and Miilar nearly intersect the country: 
south of these lakes the country rises again, and from 58° to 57° 10’ 
N. lat. it constitutes an ele table-land bounded by slopes. This 
table-land is connected with the mountain region north of 62° N. lat, 
by a low narrow ridge, which runs nearly due north of it between 
14° and 15° E. long. as far north as 60° N, lat., aud afterwards declines 
to the north-west. This ridge constitutes the watershed between 
eho tosh, clevated f Sweden lies line of 
most elevated part of Sweden the boundary-line 
Norway, and is called the Kidlen j peaererecngpr. H2" ern ee as 
far south as 64° N, lat. The mountainous country continues farther 
south to 61° N, lat, but this southern portion isa part of what is 
called Norska Ficllen. Both these ranges are noticed under Norska 
FiguLen. 

1. The Northern part of the mountain region of Sweden, or that 
which extends from the banks of the rivers Muonio and Tornea to 
64° Nolat., has a great uniformity of surface. The western districts, 
being occupied by the most elevated portion of the Kiélen 
contains very high mountains, and a considerable tract rarrounding 
Mount Sulitelma is always covered with snow. The lowest parts’ 
the highest portion of the range are probably 4000 feet above the 
sea-level. From these parts the country slopes towards the Gulf of 
Bothnia; but the descent is not regular, being more rapid near the 
range, and more gentle towards the séa. The whole distance between 
the crest of the range and the gulf is rather more than 200 miles. 
About 40 miles from the crest the whole region has descended to about 
2000 feet. In this highest region all the mountains rise above the level 
on which trees grow; in the valleys some diminutive firs and 
are found, but the greater part of these valleys are filled with lakes or 
swamps. 
which the country descends from the general level of 2000 feet to 
that of 800 feet above the sea-level. The width of this tract is about 
60 miles. Numerous branches of the Kidlen Mountains traverse this 
tract, and their summits are generally above the line of vegetation, 
being 3000 feet high; between them the valleys are several miles 
wide in many places, but nearly all of them are occupied by alpine 
lakes. These babes are frequently of great extent, 30 or 40 miles long, 
and from 3 to 5 miles wide. One of them, the Horn Afvan, from 


which the Skelleftea Elf issues, occupies the whole width of this. 


tract, and is more than 60 miles long, and in some places 10 miles 
wide. The inhabitants of this region live chiefly on the produce of 
their cattle, and on the fish caught in the lakes, among which are 
several kinds of salmon. The forests are useless, except for the local 
supply of firewood. The rivers do not admit either of navigation or 
the floating of wood. Nearer the sea is the lower region, the gen 
level of which sinks from 800 to 300 feet. It is wider than the ated 
region, measuring from east to west about 70 miles. The ridges 
which traverse the whole breadth of the elevated region extend to 
this region, and may even be said to cross it; but they sink into hills, 
being, with few exceptions, hardly more than 500 feet above the 
general level. They are generally wooded to their summits. These 
hills are not usually steep, and there are small level tracts between 
them which are dry ; but only a small surface is cultivated, owing to 
the severity of the climate and the poverty of the soil. Potatoes and 
cabbages, with a little barley and rye, are grown. The inhabitants 
live mainly on the A ae of their cattle. The lakes in this trict are 
few, and most of them hardly larger than ponds. The fir and pine 
cover the greater part of the country, and pitch and tar are made 
from them. The regions just described constitute the Liins of Pitea 
and Umea, which contain an area of above 62,000 square miles, Of 
this the lakes and swamps occupy about one-tenth; the cultivated 
tracts do not exceed 66 square miles; the meadows oceupy about 390 
square miles, and all the remainder is either covered with forests ora 
useless waste. we WOES 
2. The Central portion of the mountain region, or that which lies 
between 64° and 62° N. lat., though in some respects it resembles 
the northern portion, is distinguished by some peculiar features. The 
average width of Sweden in this part does not exceed 170 miles, The 
highest part of this region, situated within the Kidlen Mountains, varies 
from 20 to 80 miles in breadth. Only a few summits are always covered 
with snow, among which the most elevated is the en, Which is 
5860 feet above the sea-level. The rivers which originate in this 
region run only in ravines, and the whole tract is entirely uninhabited, 
and only visited in summer by a few Laplanders, who find 
for their reindeer on the mountains. The country adjacent to this 
mountainous tract forms a kind of table-land, ex ing about 80 
miles in every direction. In the lowest part of this table-land there 
is the Great Lake, or Storsién, whose surface is 978 feet above the 
sea-level; it is 40 miles long from north to south, and in some parts 
12 miles wide. The river which issues from the north-east side of the 
lake is the principal feeder of the Indals Elf. This table-land forms a 
basin, being inclosed by higher land. From the Kidlen range, west 
of the basin, a branch advances into the basin for a few miles, and 
then terminates abruptly with the high summit of Mount Areskutan 


Below this mountain region extends the elevated region, in 
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(4716 feet). The surface of the table-land, which may be called the 
table-land of Jemtland, is about 1000 feet above the sea. It is very 
much broken, and int with steep rocks and swamps. Besides 
the Great Lake there are ten or twelve others, each of them from 10 
to 15 miles long, and more than a mile wide. Agriculture is carried 
on to some extent; barley, rye, = oats are grown. ree) ese 
of vegetables, especially potatoes and peas, grow very we e soi 
however is stony, and far from being fertile; and towards the end of 
August the crops are sometimes destroyed by frost. The pastures 
being extensive, cattle, sheep, and goats are rather numerous: there 
is also a due proportion of horses and hogs. South of the table-land 
of Jemtland are the upper valleys of the river Ljungan and Ljusnan: 
that of the latter is called the valley of Herjedalen. These two valleys 
are of considerable width, and though interspersed with hills, they 
contain level tracts which are cultivated. These valleys are higher, 
that of Herjedalen being from 1200 to 1800 feet above the sea. 

From the high ground whieh forms the eastern border of the 
tableland of Jemtland, the country descends in a regular slope 
towards the sea. Rivers cross it in narrow valleys considerably below 
the general level, in which they frequently expand in long narrow 
lakes, and usually form rapids and cataracts. In this tract the valleys 
alone can be cultivated; but the higher grounds contain good pasture 
and support cattle of various kinds. remainder of the region, 
extending about 40 miles east and west, and reaching to the shore of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, is almost entirely occupied with isolated hills 
or short ranges; they have generally eet declivities, and some of 

1000 feet above the sea. tween them are valleys 
of small extent, the lowest parts being occupied by 
a river, or by a small lake, on the banks of which there are meadows 
alternating with woods. The slopes of the hills, and generally their 
summits also, are clothed with trees. Barley is extensively culti- 
vated. Potatoes and peas are grown to some extent. The number 
of domestic animals, black cattle and sheep, is great, and that of goats 
considerable, but horses and hogs are few in number. A considerable 
quantity of timber is exported. 

3. The Southern part of the mountain region lies south of 62° 
‘N. lat. That part of this region which may properly be called moun- 
tainous, is not extensive. It forms an appendage of the Norrska 
Fiellen. From Mount Sylfiellen eastward run three ridges inclosing 
the upper valleys of the rivers Ljungan and Ljusnan, and towards 
the south those which divide the Oster- and Wester-Dal, and the latter 
from the Klar, while the most western ridge separates the Klar from 
the Glommen. The ridge which separates the valley of the Wester- 
Dal from that of the Klar, preserves a considerable elevation south of 
61° N. lat., running south-south-cast until it has passed 60° N. lat. 
when it turns to the south, Near the mountain region its general 
elevation is more than 1500 feet above the sea; but south of 60° 30’ 
N. lat, it is hardly more than 1000 feet. It sinks still lower south of 
that line, where, ing from north to south, it forms the watershed 
between the rivers that fall into Lake Wener on the west, and those 

to Lake Miilar to the east, and farther south separates 
the basins of the lakes Wener and Wetter. In these it is 
called the Tifveden range, and it attains only a height of from 500 to 
700 feet above the sea-level, and from 300 to 400 feet above its base. 
It seldom exceeds 3 or 4 miles in width. 

The sey 3 to the east of this ridge and of the mountain system 
of Mount Sylfiellen, resembles in its great features the countries 
which lie farther north. The higher tract, whose general level is 
more than 800 feet above the sea, stretches from the mountains to the 
western extremity of Lake Siljan, a distance of about 40 miles. 
North of that lake it extends much farther to the east, and here it 
occupies from west to east about 80 miles, leaving between it and 
the sea a space not quite 40 miles wide.« The surface is leas broken 
than that of the regions farther north, consisting chiefly of long and 
gentle swells, the summits of which form levels of considerable 
extent. A few hills are dispersed over these summits, but their sides 
are not steep, and re heed not rise more than 300 or 400 feet above 
their base. ‘These are numerous in the vicinity of the moun- 
taina, especially on the west of Lake Siljan, but they become rarer in 
the country farther east, Agriculture is limited to a few valleys of 
moderate extent, and to the low grounds surrounding the lakes, 
where rye, barley, and especially oats, are cultivated, and some vege- 
tables are grown. Cattle, ea and goats are reared. Nearly the 
whole tract is covered with forests, the produce of which finds a 
ready sale in the adjacent Region of the Mines. 

Lake Siljan, which is situated near the southern border of this 
tract, is 25 miles long, 6 miles wide, and 555 feet above the sea-level. 
On the west and south it is surrounded by low hills, alternating with 
level plains, On the north and east the hills are much higher, but 
the declivities are usually gentle, and inclose narrow fertile valleys. 
Tn the district surrounding this beautiful lake agriculture is conducted 
on # larger scale than in the country to the east and north of it, 

The eastern portion of this region, extending from the Gulf of 
Bothwie about 40 miles inland, is an inclined plane, which gradually 
rises from the sea to an elevation of 800 feet. The surface is inter- 

with numerous hills of moderate elevation and with lakes. 

plain of considerable width extends along the shores from 61° 40/ 
N, lat. to the mouth of the Dal (60° 40’): this is the most northern 


part of Sweden in which wheat is grown. Barley and potatoes are 
most extensively cultivated; rye, oats, and peas are also grown. 
Sheep and cattle are very numerous. 

4. South of the region just described extends the Region of the 
Mines. It occupies the whole breadth of Sweden, from Norway to 
the Gulf of Bothnia, between Lake Siljan and Séderhamn on the 
north, and Lake Wener (59° N. lat.) on the south. The Tifveden 
ridge crosses it nearly in the middle at an elevation of about 1000 feet 
above the sea. West of the range the country slopes towards the 
south, and terminates on the banks of Lake Wener. ‘Two-thirds of 
this slope are less than 300 feet above the sea. The country lying 
east of the Tifveden ridge slopes to the south in the southern and to 
the east in the northern districts. Its elevation above the sea is 
never less than 300 feet, except on the level plain along the Gulf of 
Bothnia from Séderhamn to the mouth of the Dal. West of the 
great southern bend of the Dal is a tract of considerable extent, 
which rises from 800 to 1000 feet above the sea. ‘The surface of this 
region is exceedingly uneven, and it is covered with a succession of 
low unconnected hills, the slopes of which are very gentle, and gene- 
rally covered with wood. The low grounds between the hills are 
generally occupied by countless lakes and marshes. In the country 
west of the Tifveden ridge the lakes lie from north to south, The 
largest among them are Legen, Lelanf, Glafs, Wermelen, Mellan, and 
Ofre, each of which is above 20 miles long, but they seldom exceed 
two miles in width. The lakes to the east of the Tifveden ridge have 
a more irregular form, and are not so large. South of the Dal are 
the lakes Wesman, Barken, and Amiinningen, and north of it Rann 
and Siljan. Though the soil of this region consists chiefly of 
gravel and sand with a mixture of clay, nearly every spot that is of 
any yalue (there are not many such) is carefully cultivated for the 
supply of the miners; the greatest number and the richest of the 
iron-mines of Sweden being situated within this region. Oats, rye, 
some barley and wheat are the chief crops. Potatoes and peas are 
grown. In a few places there are good pastures; and cattle, sheep, 
horses, and hogs are numerous in the southern districts. 

5. To the south-east of the Region of the Mines is the Central 
Agricultural Region, which comprehends the greatest extent of low 
country in Sweden. No part of this tract exceeds 300 feet above the 
sea-level, Its southern boundary is a higher tract, which is connected 
with the Tifveden ridge, north-west of the northern extremity of 
Lake Wetter, and extending from the ridge eastward, terminates 
on the north shores of the bay of Briiviken, on the coast of the 
Baltic. That portion of the region which is north of Lake Millar 
is nearly wtorel plain. The country south of the lakes Miilar and 
Hielmar is more undulating, and in some places it is broken and 
interspersed with rocks. In these districts there are numerous lakes, 
which are not common in the country north of the lakes, The 
surface consists of sandy clay, which gives to the country a greater 
degree of fertility than is usual in Sweden. Above 900 square miles 
or more than one-seventh of the surface of this region is employed to 
woduce food for man. Rye is the principal object of cultivation. 
Next to rye are barley and wheat; very little oats are grown, byt 
potatoes and peas are largely cultivated. Cattle and sheep, horses 
and hogs, are numerous, 

6. South of the central agricultural region is the Plain of Linkiping, 
which is separated from the central region by a more elevated tract, 
which surrounds the northern extremity of the Lake Wetter, and 
extends eastward to the Bay of Briiviken, where it contracts to a 
narrow ridge called Kolmoren, which runs along the northern shore 
of the bay to its termination in the Baltic. The elevation of this 
tract is about 200 feet above the countries north and south of it. 
oes portion of it is covered with woods of pine, fir, and 
birch. : 

The plain of Linképing, one of the most fertile tracts in Sweden, 
measures from the shores of the Baltic to the banks of Lake Wetter, 
above 60 miles. West of the town of Linképing, which is situated 
nearly in the centre of the plain, its average width is 30 miles, of 
which one-third is north of the Géta Canal and two-thirds south of 
it. The surface is generally leyel. From the Baltic the country 
rises gradually towards the west, so that Lake Roxen, which is nearly 
in the middle of the plain, is 106 feet above the sea-level, and on the 
banks of Lake Wetter the country is about 300 feet high. South of 
the efflux of the river Mottala there rises, on the shores of the lake, 
Mount Omberg (845 feet above the sea), and from this hill a ridge of 
elevated ground runs southward close to the borders of the lake, 
separating it from the plain. The soil of the plain is a mixture of 
clay and sand, and in some places of loam, In no other part of 
Sweden is wheat so extensively cultivated as in this plain, but rye 
and barley are grown to a still larger amount. Peas and potatoes are 
also much grown, and there is much meadow-ground. Domestic 
animals are numerous, with the exception of goats. There are how- 
ever some extensive tracts partially covered with woods which supply 
fuel, and partly consisting of open pasture-ground. 

7. To the south of the plain of LinkSping rises the Tableland of 
Smiiland, 'This extensive region, with its declivities, occupies nearly 
the whole of the country south of 58° N. lat., leaving only compara- 
tively narrow tracts of lower grounds along the sea, which bounds it 
on the east, south, and west. At the south-western extremity of this 
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is the extensive level of Scania. The eastern border of the 
land itself ie a little west of 16° E. long., and the southern 
border is a short distance south of 56°30’ N. lat. The western border 
runs lel to the shores of the Cattegat, at the distance of about 
15 miles. Along the outer borders the clevation of the table-land is 
between 300 and 400 feet above the sea-level. The most elevated 
rtion of the table-land (which surrounds the southern side of Lake 
etter) is traversed by a ridge of higher ground, which may be 
considered as a continuation of the 7ifveden ridge. This last-mentioned 
which is between 500 and 600 feet high where it separates the 
basins of the lakes Wener and Wetter, continues southward along 
the western banks of Lake Wetter, preserving nearly the same 
elevation, but interrupted in some places by short depressions; but 
as it approaches the sonthern extremity of the lake it rises higher, 
and where it meets the table-land it has an elevation of more than 
900 feet. Nearly 10 miles south of the lake there rises on this ridge 
a high hill, Taberg, whose summit is 1100 feet above the 
surface, and has attracted the attention of geologists, as about three- 
fourths of it consists of pure ironstone. From this summit the ridge 
runs westward, and near the centre of the higher portion of the 
region it again rises to more than 1100 feet above the sea, and divides 
into two branches, of which one runs west and the other south-west: 
both of them terminate on the margin of this region. The general 
elevation of this ridge may be about 1000 feet above the sea, and 
less than 200 feet above the general level of the country. This in 
the highest ground in Sweden south of 60° 30’ N. lat. The surface 
of the table-land varies greatly. There are many tracts of consider- 
able extent, which are level plains: other districts have a broken 
surface, On the higher part of the table-land there are only a few 
lakes, but in its western district, and still more in its southern, they are 
very numerons, This unsheltered table-land suffers much from gales, 
and its climate is severe. What soil there is in this region is extremely 
infertile, being composed of disintegrated gneiss, on which rock 
the tableland rests. Tracts many miles in length and width are 
covered with sand, on which nothing grows but common heath, and 
some spots are quite destitute of vegetation. Where the soil is 
mixed with a little vegetable mould, the country is covered with 
stunted birch woods. The best tracts are those which surround the 
Iskes, The principal grain raised on the higher part of the table-land 
is oats, and on the lower part barley. Some wheatand rye are grown 
in patches here and there. Potatoes are much cultivated on the 
higher part. The cattle, sheep, and hogs are rather of small size, 
and the wool of the sheep is very coarse. The grass-lands are bad. 
Out of the whole surface of this region, about 14,000 square miles, 
an aggregate of little more than 30 square miles produces corn and 
vegetables; about 130 square miles more consist of meadows and 
inclosed pastures. Fs 

8. The Maritime Region of Sméland, or the eastern declivity of the 
table-land of that name, extends opposite the island of Oland, from 
south to north, but it advances northward within 5 or 6 miles of the 
Géta Canal. Its length rather exceeds 140 miles; the width varies 
from 15 to 25 miles. The southern districts, or about one-third, are 
slightly undulating, with extensive intervening flats. The soil is 
sandy, The greater part is covered with fir and birch woods, but 
there are few timber-trees. The northern districts present a suc- 
cession of hills, valleys, and small plains. The hills ‘are generally 
steep, and inclose narrow valleys, the lower parts of which are filled 
with lakes. The soil is rather better than in the southern district, and 
a comparatively larger portion of the surface is under the plough. 
Most of the valleys and hill slopes, though unfit for cultivation, 
produce abundance of grass. But the forests constitute the wealth 
of this tract: they contain pine, fir, birch, beech, and oak, and a 
considerable number are large trees. ‘Timber, tar, and pitch are 
exported. Rye, potatoes, and barley are grown, and also a little oats 
and wheat. Domestic animals, with the exception of goats, are 
abundant. The meadows and pasture-grounds cover about 420 square 
miles; the area of the part under cultivation does not exceed 90 square 
tiles. 

9. The Maritime Region of Blekinge extends over the southern 
coast of Sweden from about 14° 80’ to 16° E. long,, somewhat more 
than 50 miles in length; its width may be estimated at 15 miles. 
The surface is the most broken portion of the Swedish coast. The 
rocky masses of the table-land of Smiiland, divided into small ridges 
by numerous watercourses, which run in deep and narrow valleys, 
advance within a short distance from the shore, where they terminate 
in hills from 200 to 300 feet high. The rivers are extremely rapid, 
and form many small and beautiful cataracts, The level grounds are 
much less extensive in this region than in any other of Sweden, 
but they possess a considerable degree of fertility. eat is much 
grown, but the cultivation of rye is ten times more extensive. Barley 
and potatoes are also much cultivated, The meadows in the valleys, 

not extensive, and the hill sides, yield abundance of grass, 
The hills in parts are covered with woods of stunted birch and fir— 
in parts they are utterly barren. The rearing of cattle and hogs 
constitutes one of the principal objects of domestic economy, and 
much cheese is made, 

10. The Plain of Scania occupies all the p la which ti 
tutes the most southern portion of Sweden, between the Sound on the 


west and the Baltic on the south and east. A straight line drawn 
from the innermost recess of the Skelder Vick, a large and open bay 
of the Cattegat, on the west, to the peninsula of Silvetsburg on the 
east, may be considered as marking its northern boundary, It extends 
from south to north about 55 miles; the width varies between 50 and 
60 miles, being greater towards the north than along the southern 
coast, It is traversed in its by a low broad swell of high 
ground, which begins at Cape Kullen, a moderately elevated headland 
at the northern opening of the Sound, From this point it extends in 
a south-east direction to the lakes called Ringsion, where it enlarges 
to a great width, inclosing these lakes, and covering a space of con- 
siderable extent with numerous hills, most of which are covered with 
wood, From the banks of these lakes it declines a little more to the 
south, running towards the south-eastern portion of the plain, whero 
it terminates about 12 miles from the sea in low hills. The tract of 
country between the termination of this swell and the south-eastern 
shores of Scania is a level, with numerous depressions, which are 
occupied by marshes and swamps. That portion of the nm which 
is situated to the south-west of the swell contains a large level plain, 
which extends along the shores of the Sound, varying in width from 
6 to 10 miles. The soil of this tract is of first-rate q B  Pepenicorvid 
of a strong rich loam, which yields good crops of wheat. 
between this plain and the swell above mentioned is interspersed 
small isolated hills, The soil of this tract is inferior to that of the 
plain, Rye and barley are extensively grown. The hills are covered 
with wood or with indifferent pastures. That portion of the = 
which lies north-east of the swell contains also a considerable level 
round the town of Christianstad, which has a fertile soil, yielding 
wheat and rye; but it is not equal to that of the plain along the 
shores of the Sound. The remainder of the country resembles the 
hilly district west of the swell in surface, soil, and productions, 
11, The Maritime Region of Halland, which extends along the 
eastern shores of the Cattegat, is the western declivity of the table- 
land of Smiiland. It extends from the Skelder Vik northward to 
the mouth of the Gita, about 112 miles, with a width of about 15 
miles. The level portion of this region is separated from the plain of 
Scania by a tract of high land (400 to 500 feet aboye the sea and about 
8 miles wide), which projects from the south-western corner of the 
table-land of Smiiland, and, running westward, terminates in the 
peninsula of Halland’s As, between Skelder Vik on the south and the 
Bay of Laholm on the north, close to the sea. The soil of this high 
tract is sandy, partly covered with heath, partly wooded, and in some 


places swampy. Beech is abundant, and there are many large trees, 


To the north of it lies the most level portion of the region, which 
extends to the vicinity of Warberg. In these parts the table-land of 
Smiiland descends with a continuous declivity, which is only broken 
by the water-courses, nearly to the sea-level, leaving between its base 
and the shores a tract of undulating ground about 8 miles wide, The 
soil, though inferior, yields barley, rye, and potatoes. The slopes of 
the hills at the back of the undulating plain make good sheep-walks, 
The northern districts of this region, from Warberg to the mouth of 
the Gita Elf, have a much more broken surface. y hills of 
moderate elevation extend from the table-land nearly to the sea, and 
between them are wide valleys sloping to the south-west, and partly 
filled with long lakes. Most of the hills are covered with stunted 
trees or with grass, Large numbers of sheep and eattle are kept, 
and also many horses, as the pasture-grounds are extensive. Only a 
small portion of this tract is under cultivation, and it produces chiefly 
rye and barley, 4 
12. The Southern Basin of Lake Wener extends over the wide 
isthmus which separates the two lakes of Wener and Wetter, 
between 58° and 59° N, lat. On the west it borders on the Guta. 
The basin of Lake Wener is gery limited on the east and west. On 
the east the Tifveden ridge, running parallel to its eastern shore, is 
only about 8 or 9 miles distant. On the west the stony masses of the 
Rocky Region advance still nearer to the border of the lake. Towards 
the south the basin of the lake extends about 60 miles; to the north 
120 miles, this part being included in the Region of the Mines, The 
southern basin of Lake Wener is more than 80 miles in length from 
south-west to north-east; the width decreases from 70 miles in the south 
to about 10 miles under 59° N. lat. The greater part of this region is 
an inclined plane, which descends northward towards the lake, with a 
gentle declivity, and on the east and south is surrounded by 
land. At its most northern boundary the Tifveden ridge enters the 
region, and between the lakes Skagern and Unden it runs south-west. 
Here it is about 550 feet above the sea-level, 416 feet above Lake 
Weees, we 40 ie Eserore gate Waters Soon repose aoe 
to the south, an rrup! yy 4 deep depression, containing 
Viken, which is only 296 feet above the sea-level, or 11 feet above 
Lake Wetter. South of Lake Viken the ridge gradually rises higher, 
and south of the middle of Lake Wetter it attains a general elevation 
of 800 feet, and soon joins the table-land of Smiiland, The northern 
edge of this table-land constitutes the southern boundary of the plain, 
which descends from it gradually and with a gentle declivity north- 
ward, On the plain there are a few isolated mountains of considerable 
height, consis of sandstone, limestone, and alum-slate, The Bil- 
lungen, one of these heights, is nearly in the centre of this region, 


north-east of the Lake of Hornborga, and is above 10 miles long, with 
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an average width of 3 miles. It is 899 feet above the sea. The Kinne 
Kulle, another of these, stands on the banks of Lake Wener, and 
is 9 miles from south to north, and 5 miles wide. The highest part is 
902 feet aad the sea-level. The declivities of this mass, where they 


are yery fertile, well cultivated, and populous. 
Though the slope of the plain is regular, its surface is often 
undulating. The soil is an alluvium, composed of sand and clay, and 
possesses a considerable degree of fertility. Some tracts, where the 
sand predominates, are covered with heaths. Rye, barley, and potatoes 
are extensively The meadows and pasture-grounds are of 
little value except on the borders of the lakes. 

13. The Rocky Region extends for about 90 miles in length, between 
the Géta on the east and the Skagerack on the west, as far as 59° 
N. lat. and the boundary-line of Norway. The width at the southern 
extremity hardly exceeds 10 miles, but it. increases rapidly to the 
northward, so that at the northern boundary it is rather more than 
55 miles, It may be divided into three districts, which extend longi- 
tudinally over the region—the rocky district, the middle or woody 
district, and the agricultural district. The rocky district lies along 
the shore of the , and extends 10 or 12 miles inland; the 
southern part of the region, as far north as Trolhiittan, is entirely 
occupied by it. The surface of this tract is covered with rocks, rising 
near the sea with a precipitous ascent from 100 to 300 feet, and then 
extending in some parts on a level, with very inconsiderable depressions 
or eminences, and in others with a hilly surface. Farther north, espe- 
cially near the boundary of Norway, the rocky masses rise 400 or 500 
feet, and on them there occur other masses, which are from 100 to 200 
feet higher. The rocks are in general covered only with lichens; most 
of the narrow valleys between them are mere peat-mosses, or over- 
grown with juni bushes. Fire-wood is scarce. The middle or 
wooded di testes in the parallel of the southern extremity of 
Lake Wener, where it is of inconsiderable width, but it grows wider 
as it proceeds farther north, where it is 25 miles across. The hills 
and rocks here have rounded tops and less precipitous slopes. The 
hills are generally covered by a layer of earth, on which grow birch, 
fir, and pine woods, and tolerable pastures. The depressions and 
valleys are rather wide, and contain many cultivated tracts and 
meadows. The eastern or agricultural district lies along the shore of 
Lake Wener, with a width of 6 or 8 miles. The surface of this 
tract towards the south is very even and slightly elevated above the 
level of the lake, and has a rich alluvial soil. Towards the north 
however the surface is undulating, and in some places hilly ; but the 
soil is of good quality, being a mixture of clay and loam. In this 
district much rye and barley are cultivated, and a considerable pro- 
portion of wheat. Peas and potatoes are grown extensively. 

The ratio of cultivated, meadow, and pasture land to the unim- 
proved portion of the surface of Sweden is much greater in the 
southern provinces than in the northern. This difference is less the 
effect of the climate than of the soil, Though in the southern 
portion there are several extensive tracts which consist of bare rocks, 
they are small in proportion to tracts of the same kind in the north. 
The boulders, which are extremely numerous, diminish the extent and 
value of the cultivable tract. There hardly occur ten square miles, 
with the exception perhaps of the level plain of Scania, in which 
there are not erratic rocks in great numbers, and in some places they 
cover nearly half the surface. These rocks, as well as those ‘in situ,’ 
are of gneiss, and the soil derived from their disintegration is barren. 

The lowering of the sea along the coast of Sweden is a fact that has 
been established by continued observations for a whole century. This 
decrease of water is 


power. 
Lakes ; Rivers ; Canals ; Railways.—The number of lakes in Sweden 
great. is estimated that they cover 21,916 square miles, or 
nearly one-eighth of the area of the om. 
is the Wener, w is traversed by 59° N. lat. 
The surface is 144 feet above the sea-level. Two headlands projecting 
from and southern shores divide it into two unequal 
aaa which the western and smaller is named Lake Dalbo. Lake 
bo extends from south to north about 55 miles, and from east to 
The strait by which it is connected with Lake Wener 
is about 15 miles wide, but numerous small rocky islands lie across it, 
leaving only narrow passages, a circumstance which renders the navi- 
gation dangerous, on account of the gales, which are not unusual on 
the lakes. Lake Wener is 60 miles long from south to north, and 
30 miles wide where broadest. A large part of the shore is lined with 
pies 2 islands; this is also the case with Lake Dalbo. The rivers 
which' fall in from the south have not a long course, and do not bring 
much water; but the northern rivers flow from other lakes of 
considerable extent, and contain much more water. 
The largest feeder of Lake Wener is the Klar, which rises in Lake 
Fiimund, on the confines of Sweden and Norway, 2280 feet above the 
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sea, The outfall of Lake Fiimund is called the 7ryssiid, and runs 
southward. After a rapid course of more than 70 miles, it enters Sweden 
a little north of 61° N. lat., and takes the name of Klar, At this point 
it is probably not more than 600 feet above the sea-level. Its course 
in Sweden is generally south-east, and it runs more than 120 miles: 
In the upper part of its course in Sweden its current is comparatively 
gentle ; but in the vicinity of 60° N. lat. it descends from a higher 
country to a lower, and falls more than 130 feet within a few miles, 
and is broken by rapids and cataracts. Below this place the river 
runs with less rapidity, but it cannot easily be navigated except in the 
last 20 miles of its course. Wood however is floated down from the 
upper country. Near its mouth it divides into two arms, which 
inclose a small island called Tingwalla, on which the town of Carlstad 
is built. 

The waters of Lake Wener are carried to the Cattegat by the Géta, 
which runs more than 50 miles to the west of south. It has a great 
volume of water, and about 14 miles from its mouth divides into two . 
arms, which inclose the large island of Hisingen, In its natural state 
the river was rendered unfit for navigation by several cataracts—one 
at Riinum, 12 feet high, two miles from the lake ; another at 'Trol- 
hiittan, where the river descends by rapids 108 feet in 5 miles; anda 
third at Lilla Edet, where there is a cataract 10 feet high about 18 miles 
from the lake. But all these obstacles are now overcome by means of 
canals and locks. Small steamers and vessels of not more than 6 feet 
draught ply regularly from Géteborg (Gothenburg) to Lake Wener; 
thence the West Gota Canal, which traverses Lake Vicken, conveys 
them to the Wetter Lake; and the East Géta Canal, which runs 
parallel to the Mottala, traverses e Roxen, and thence runs east- 
ward to the Bay of Sliite Baken, below Séderképing, on the east coast 
of Sweden, the steam navigation is completed between the Kattegat 
and the Baltic. This important line of internal navigation (260 miles 
in length, including the lakes), was completed by the English engineer 
Telford. It shortens considerably the route from Géteborg to Stock- 
holm, and frees the commerce of Sweden from the Sound dues, The 
navigation is closed from Christmas to May by ice. 

A line of railway is now (August, 1855) in progress of construction 
from Stockholm to Giteborg, sweeping round the north shore of Lake 
Miilar, throngh Koping, Orebro, and down the isthmus between the 
Wener and Wetter lakes. Another railway has been spoken of from 
the head of the Kelder Wik, up the valley of the Ronne, and through 
Christianstad to the port of Ahus on the Baltic. 

Lake Wetter, which occupies the centre of Southern Sweden, extends 
from south to north abont 80 miles, and its width is about 10 miles. 
The surface is 288 feet above the sea, while at the distance of a few 
miles east and west the level country is several feet lower. It is sur- 
rounded by rocks and hills except on the north-east, where for nearly 
20 miles it is contiguous to the plain of Linképing, and the shores rise 
only a few feet above its level, All the streams that flow into it are 
only torrents. The lake in one place is more than 70 fathoms deep. 
It is subject to heavy gales. : 

The river Motala issues from this lake on the north-east, and after 
having traversed the plain of Linképing and the lakes of Boren, Roxen, 
and Glan, carries its waters to the Bay of Briiviken, an inlet of the 
Baltic which runs up to the town of Nérrképing, 24 miles inland. 
The whole course of the river, exclusive of the lakes, is only about 
25 miles ; and it descends 288 feet, or 114 feet per mile. The channels 
by which the lakes are connected with one another are too rapid for 
navigation. 

About 25 miles N.E. of Wetter Lake is Lake Hiclmar, which is 
about 40 miles long and 2 miles wide at both extremities; but it 
enlarges in the middle to 12 miles, The surface is 78 feet above the 
sea-level, It communicates by a canal (and locks) with the river 
Arboga, which ruus into Lake Miilar. 

The Mélar Lake differs greatly from all the other lakes of Sweden. 
It consists of many small lakes, united by short channels, which inclose 
islands, The number of these small islands is in some places very great. 
Hardly a clear sheet of water of a mile square can be found. From 
what may be called the main body of the lake several narrow arms 
branch off to the south and north, and penetrate to a great distance 
inland. One of them, which extends northward, is more than 25 
miles long. these numerous arms and branches are navigable for 
boats. If we consider the town of Stockholm to be built at the eastern 
extremity of the lake, the length of the Miilar Lake exceeds 70 miles. 
It is nearly on a level with the Baltic. 

The advantages of the navigation on Lake Milar have been increased 
by the Séd e and Strémsholms canals, The Sédertelge Canal is 
a cut about 2 miles long, which unites a southern arm of Lake Miilar 
with a deep inlet of the Baltic called the Jiirne Fiord, By means of 
this cut the steamers and other vessels that reach the Baltic by the 
Géta Canal ply to and from Stockholm without passing through the 
long channels that lead to that city. This canal is about 18 miles 
west-south-west of Stockholm, The Strémsholms Canal joins the lake 
not far from its western extremity, and comes from the north, It 
leads to the interior of the Region of the Mines, and terminates in the 
Lake of Barken, which is 327 feet above the sea-level. Its length, 
including the lakes Barken and Amiiningen, which together cose py 
more than 20 miles, exceeds 50 miles. It can only be navigated by 
vessels drawing 4 feet of water, and has 25 locks, : 
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only navigable rivers in Sweden are those which have been 

oy ~ by pe The rivers south of 60° N, lat, have generally a 
short course, but north of 60° N. lat. there are several which run above 
900 miles, descending from the higher portion of the Kidlen range, 
and falling into the Gulf of Bothnia, Nearly all of them run from 
north-west to south-east, The t is the Dal, which is formed by 
the junction (near Falun) of the r-Dal, which traverses the Siljan 
Lake, and the Wister-Dal, or Fulu. Both of these head-streams run 
nearly south-east from their sources on the eastern slope of the moun- 
tains that inclose Lake Fimund. Near 60° 20’ N. lat, 16° 20’ E. long., 
the Dal turns east by north, and expands into a series of lakes for 
about 50 miles, At Elf Carlby the Dal contracts and forms a magnifi- 
cent cataract, below which it runs in a compact stream for about 6 
miles nearly duo north into the Gulf of Bothnia, a little south of Gefle. 

Farther north is the Jiusne, whose most remote branches originate 
on the southern declivity of Mount Sylfiellen. Its upper course is in 
the elevated valley of Herjedalen, and is very rapid. East of 15° 
E. long. it descends into the lower country, forming numerous small 
eataracts. In the lower country it often extends to the width of 2 or 
$ miles, so as to resemble a lake. This river falls into the Gulf of 
Bothnia south of the town of Séderhamn, after having run about 250 
miles. Farther north the Gulf of Bothnia receives the Liungan, the 
Indals, and the Angerman, which are described under ANGERMAN- 
LAND; farther north the Umea, the Skelleftea, the Pitea, the Lulea, 
the Calix, and the Tornea, all of which are noticed under Borunra. 

Climate.—The difference in the climate of various places in Sweden 
is chiefly to be attributed to the differences of latitude and elevation 
above the sea-level. The most northern point of the country lies 2} 
degrees beyond the polar circle; the most southern is situated nearly 
11 degrees to the south of it, A small portion of the country is so 
elevated that it is always covered with snow, and large tracts along 
the sea-coast are only a few feet above the sea. The elevation at which 
9) aE snow occurs is less as we proceed farther north. Near 60° 

. lat. it is about 5600 feet, at 61° N. lat. 5400 feet, at 62° N. lat. 
5100 feet, at 64° N. lat. 4650 feet, and at 71° N. lat. 2300 feet above the 
sea. The inclined plane in the most northern district of Sweden rises 
near the boundary of Norway to 2000 feet above the sea. The fol- 
lowing table gives the mean temperatures of five places in Sweden, 
south of 60° N. lat., and of Edinburgh and London :— 


Lat, Lat. Tat. Lat. Lat. Lat. Lat. 

57° 42’ | 56° 53’ | 57° 42’ | 59° 23" | 59° 20’ 155° 58’) 51° 31’ 

Lund, | Wexié, |Giéteborg,|Carlstad,| Stock- | Edin- | London, 

altitude | altitude | near the | altitude | holm, | burgh,/ altitude 

60 feet. | 500 feet. | sea-level.| 175 feet. | 125 feet, |60 feet.) 120 feet. 

Winter 29°54 28-23 8151 a7-1l 25°82 | 38°27 38°22 
Spring 41°78 41°53 43°74 40°40 38°20 | 44°95 48°34 
Summer) 62°07 63°45 62°13 61°16 60°43 | 57°32 61°74 
Autamn| 47°03 44-73 47°74 44°47 44°37 | 47-33 50°29 
ceaee| 45°10 | 44°56 | 46:34 | 43-28 | 42:18 | 46-97) 50°05 


On comparing the climate of Edinburgh and London with the climates 
of five towns in Sweden, it appears that the mean temperature of the 
summer is greater in three of the Swedish towns than at London, 
and in all five greater than at Edinburgh. It is remarkable that the 
mean temperature of the summer of Wexii exceeds that of Edinburgh 
by more than 6 degrees, though Wexié is 500 feet above the sea, and 
nearly a degree farther north than Edinburgh ; but the difference of 
the mean temperature of winter is 10 degrees in favour of Edinburgh. 
The above table shows the result of several years’ observations, and 
proves that the climate of Southern Sweden is not 80 cold as is com- 
monly supposed. At times however the maximum cold in winter is 
extremely intense, On the 20th of January, 1814, the thermometer 
at Stockholm sunk to 26°6° below zero, whilst at London and Edin- 
burgh it never sinks to zero, On the 8rd of July, 1814, the thermo- 
meter at Stockholm rose to 96°8° in the shade, a degree of heat never 
experienced in the British Islands ; but such extremes of cold and heat 
never last more than a few days. 

Of five places north of 60° N. lat, the mean temperatures, deduced 
from observations made during a series of years, are as follows :— 


most northern are nearly eight degrees of latitude distant from one 
another, and the most northern is more than 1000 feet more elevated 
above the sea-level. This fact is to be attributed to the sane of 
the sun above the horizon in that season, which at Enon’ ate 
more than three weeks, This circumstance enables the inhabitants 
of these northern countries to cultivate a few plants which require a 
sudden heat, as barley, which is sown and reaped within seven weeks, 
The winters however are extremely cold: north of 61° N. lat, quick- 
silver frequently freezes, a fact which indicates that the thermometer 
descends at least 40° below zero. Hot summer almost imm 

follows cold winter, and the winter almost immediately follows 
summer, spring and autumn being extremely short, The annual 
quantity of rain is not known for the northern provinces, nor for the 
interior. In the low country ing on the Baltic it amounts to 
between 21 and 22 inches; the snow is probably not included in this 
account, 

At Enontekis only barley and turnips succeed, but only one crop 
out of three is worth the labour, Rye cannot be grown with — 
north of 66° N, lat., and so far also the cultivation of hemp 
Oats do not ripen north of 64° N, lat., and up to this latitude wheat 
is cultivated in a few spots, but in general it cannot be grown north 
of 62° N, lat, Flax does not ripen to seed north of 63° N. lat. 
Tobacco rarely succeeds north of 61° N. lat. Potatoes are cultivated 
as far as 66° N. lat., but cabbages only to 64° N. lat. Hops grow as 
far as 62° N. lat. Cherry-trees are met with as far north as 63° 
N. lat., but other fruit-trees rarely beyond 60° N. lat, In the plain 
of Scania mulberry-trees, chestnut-trees, and walnut-trees are 
and the fruit ripens. The pine, fir, and birch extend to most 
northern parts of Sweden. Alders are found up to 63° N, lat. ash 
and willows to 62° N. lat., and elm-, oak-, and lime-trees to 61° N. lat, 
Beech grows in the forests up to 57° N. lat. Pine-trees cease to grow 
at an elevation of 3000 feet below the snow-line. Bears are not met 
with above 3000 feet, and at that height barley ceases to ripen. Firs 
are only found at 2600 feet under the snow-line, but full-grown birch 
within 1800 feet, In the lakes which occur at such an elevation only 
the Salmo alpinus is found. Some bushes and the dwarf-birch grow 
at 1200 feet below the snow-line, and so far the Arctic Bramble (Rubus 
arcticus) is found; but above them trees and bushes cease to grow, 
and the mountains are covered with brown plants and lichens, 

Agriculture and Productions.—The climate and soil are less favour- 
able to the growth of grain in Sweden than in most other parts of 
Europe. It is stated that in seyen years one year occurs in which the 
crops entirely fail; that in three years the produce is indifferent, and 
in three rather plentiful. The principal objects of cultivation are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, mixed grain, and peas, Since the introdue- 
tion of the cultivation of the potatoe the produce is gen 
sufficient for home consumption. Other objects of cultivation are 
hemp, flax, tobacco, buckwheat, carrawayseed, hops, and madder. 
Common kitchen vegetables are grown in the southern provinces of 
Sweden. Cherries, apples, and pearsare abundant only in the southern 
districts; cranberries and other berries abound in the northern 
districts, 

The forests are very large, covering about 48,000 square miles, or 
more than a fourth of the surface, But a great portion of the northern 
provinces (north of 64° N, lat.) is destitute of trees, The woods 
however contain a comparatively small number of timber-trees. In 
most parts only small trees occur, and at the distance of many feet 
from each other, the intervals being bare or covered with underwood. 
Accordingly the export of timber, though considerable, is not in pro- 
portion to the immense extent of the woods. But these forests 
charcoal and firewood, of which a great quantity is consumed, as S 
has nocoal, Tar and pitch areextracted from the roots of pine-trees, 
and are articles of export. Several kinds of coniferous trees and 
birch compose the greater part of these forests. There are small oak 
and beech forests in the southern districts. The immense tracts of 
country which are still uninhabitable, are generally used as pasture- 
ground ; the domestic animals must be kept in stables from four to six 
or seven months, and their number is consequently limited by the 
extent of the meadows. Cattle and sheep are the most numerous, 
but the former are of small size, and the wool of the sheep is coarse. 
In the northern districts reindeer are kept by the Laplanders. Wild 
animals are very numerous, especially in the northern parts, but some 


— “i. ae ae an in to be as bears and beavers. <A few 
ild reindeer are still found in some places. Wolves, lynxes,gluttons, 

aw: Lat. tay’. os} a. | | foxes, hares, squirrels, martens, and others are common. : 
Falun, yak Ostersund, | 63° 50’: | Enontekis, | S°metimes come down in large numbers from the Kiélen Mountains, 
altitude — altitude | Umea. | altitude’ | 22d lay waste the low country. Elk and deer are found in some 
400 fect. . 1050 fect. 1440 feet, | Of the forests. Ami wild birds are eagles, capercailzies, and 
“ woodcocks, The seas of Sweden contain abundance of fish, It is 
Winter. =. Sas 17°35 15°17 13-41 149 stated that 88 different kinds of salt- and fresh-water ‘fish are brought 
fering ar A + in 34°03 83°15 24-96 to the markets of Géteborg, among which turbot is common. There 
mens rok “08 56°11 57-48 54°61 are also oysters and lobsters, The fishery in the Baltic gives sub- 

bce betaling S701 | 87°87 |, 27707 sistence to a great number of families. A smaller kind of herr 

Annual Mean . 39:92 36°36 sho | $542 | 27-04 ree etrémings, is caught in the summer along omits baehee Tits 
sh is very numerous, Salmon is caught abun ost all 


The difference in the mean temperature of the summer in th 
five places lies within four degrees, though the most southern and the 


the rivers and lakes, : 
Sweden is rich in minerals. Gold is found on the table-land of 
Smiiland. Silver is worked at Sala, in Westeras-Liin, and at some 
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other places, and im Falu-Liin; but the produce hardly pays the 
is more abundant. The richest mines are those 
daberg, in Lin- 


more or less, with the exception of the plain of 
Scania, where it seems that no iron-ore exists. The richest iron-mines 
Sweden which has been noticed under the 


of 
the Mines. The mountains near Gellivare in 


The best iron is 
Dannemora in Upsala-Lin. Nearly the 
ting ly to more than 3000 tons, 
fom, But the largest quantities of iron are produced in 
Orebro, Gefle, Falu, and W: In Orebro-Liin are rich 

3 and Nyképing-Liin, but 

Other mineral lucts are alum and 
small quantities; brown coal, which is 
in Scania: and marble. 


Lin. 


] 


| 


“* of their body only ol pode of beg Pod 
short, varying in general between four and five feet. eir 
; face generally broad, nose short; hair 


and 
the 
wi 


: 
i 


hick supply the La Ra fuodl dream ead articles exchange 
wi an 0 
They live on the mileand fh of tho — earat Dew 
their smo > especially tongues, 
Pomp re ~ These animals are also used in 
 Laplanders live only in the country north 
in winter they come with their herds to the lower 
Gulf of Bothnia, and in summer they migrate to 


At the end of 1750 the population of Sweden amounted to 
1,785,727; in 1800 it reached 2,847,303; and at the end of 1850 it 
was el distributed as in the following table, which 


gives also the or provinces, into which Sweden is divided :— 

Lins. Area in Population, 

Square Miles. December 31, 1850. 
i et ee 1774 253,084 
Christianstads PONG 2,421 189,627 
Halmstads. ww 1,892 105,726 
Carlscrona . ° o- 1,130 107,827 
Wexié ey eee, 3,771 136,623 
Jinkipings , ‘ > Ae 4,274 163,426 
Calmar . . Z 4,240 202,178 
Linkipings . es 4,236 222,484 
Mariestads. . .« 3,301 199,897 
Wenerborgs . wg yg 5,015 246,136 
* FA 1,883 187,583 
ae ae ee 1,222 44,572 
TEAM Fey 2,899 114,643 
Vonls sg oe ere 2,059 $3,323 
awe Je © gad. 2,650 96,691 
ykopings 2 ww 2,497 120,113 
EE ie oie it en len $,250 137,660 

es) a oe 6,916 221,885 , 

Palun Peet a 12,209 151,497 
Gefleborgs . . ’ 7,529 120,158 

Hernésands ses foe 9,461 99,558 | 

hte” 05 33, 19,053 52,271 | 
Umea wie @) Mews % 29,258 70,758 
Piel eet doh ate $2,893 55,751 
Betelin v. te owen 165,833 3,389,471 


by 3548 square miles of water not included in 
column 
capital of the kingdom 


the 
and the total population 3,48 54Las before 


southern is called Gétaland, or Gita-Rike, the 


of which the most 
central section more properly Sweden, or Swea-Rike, and the northern 
Norrland. The towns of Sweden are very small. There are 


a few tradesmen, and mechanics. 
or Gita-Rike, comprehends nearly the whole country 


only 2am 2500, who carry on a good 


south of 59° N. lat., and also that portion of the Region of the Mines 
whose drainage runs southward into Lake Wener. It was formerly 
divided into ten provinces, and now contains 13 liins. The island of 
Gothland constitutes part of it. 

1. Skane, sometimes called Scania, or Schonen, extends over the 
Plain of Scania, and the high ground which lies north of it, com- 
prehending also a small portion of the table-land of Smiiland. It is 
divided into two liins, Malmé-Lan and Christianstads-Lin. 

a. Malmé-Liin extends over the south-western and best cultivated 

rtion: it contains three towns with more than 4000 inhabitants, 
Maras with aboye 9000; Lunp with about 5000; and Ystad, which 
is on the south coast, has a good harbour (with however a narrow 
entrance), and about 4500 inhabitants, who carry on a brisk trade. 
Steamboats plying to Stockholm, Liibeck, Kalmar, Stettin, Stralsund, 
and Copenhagen, put in at Ystad. Lanpscrowa, on the Sound, is a 
fortress, and has a good harbour. Helsingborg is situated at the 
narrowest part of the Sound, opposite Helsingér in Denmark, and has 
a harbour, and about 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture hats, ribands, 
and cast-iron pots, Steamers ply daily on the Sound between Helsing- 
borg and the Danish coast. The small island of Hween, in the Sound, 
on which are still some ruins of the observatory of Tycho Brahe, 
belongs to this lin, A statue of the great astronomer has been 
recently erected on the island by the Danes. 

6. Christianstads-Liin contains the eastern and northern and less 
fertile of the plain of Scania, and a small portion of the table- 
land of Smiiland. Fre capital is CuristranstTap. 

2. Blekinge contains the whole maritime region of Blekinge, with a 
narrow strip of the table-land of Smiiland. 1t forms— 

¢e. Carlskrona-Liin, which has for its capital CartskRona, with 
above 12,000 inhabitants, The most commercial town is Carlshamn, 
with 4200 inhabitants, and a good harbour, from which steamers ply 
to Stockholm, Sail-cloth, starch, and tobacco are manufactured, and 


ships are built, 
3. Smdland comprehends nearly the whole of the table-land and 
divided into three liins, Calmar, 


maritime region of Smiiland, It 
Wexié, and Jénképing. 

d, Calmar-Lin comprehends all the maritime region and a small 
portion of the table-land. Catman, the chief town, is the subject of 
a separate article. Westervik, farther north, has a good harbour, and 
above 3000 inhabitants: it i sb timber and the produce of the 
cobalt-works in its vicinity. Vessels also are built. The island of 
cs is included be this lin, Pato a population of Tome sao 
who are engaged chiefly in agriculture and in fishing. The t 
town is Borgholm, on the west side of the island: population 500. 
The island is famous for its breed of small ponies; it abounds in 
forests, in which are many deer, wild boars, and feathered game. It 
is composed of a mass of limestone covered with fertile soil. It is 
traversed by good roads, and contains some curious specimens of 
antique church architecture. 

¢. Wexii-Liin extends over the southern and lower portion of the 
table-land of Smiiland. It is a poor country, but it has some mines 
of iron, The capital, Werid, has 2000 inhabitants. Paper and hats 
are made, 

Jf. Jéuképing-Liin extends over the northern and more elevated 
pornos of the table-land : the soil is not much better than that of 

exié-Liin, but the iron-mines are more considerable, especially those 
at the Taberg. The capital, Jinkédping, is built at the southern 
extremity of the Wetter Lake, and has above 4300 inhabitants, 
and a considerable commerce with the countries that surround 
the lake, There are an arsenal and a manufacture of arms, The 
gold-mine of Adelforss is within this liin. . 

4, Halland comprehends the maritime region of that name, and the 
western declivity of the table-land of Smiiland. It forms one liin. 

g- Halmstads-Liin has good forests and salmon-fisheries in the 
rivers. The capital, Halmstad, built at the mouth of the Nissa in 
the Kattegat, has 2000 inhabitants, who export timber, pitch, tar, 
and the produce of the mines of Jénképing-Liin. 

5. Western Gotaland comprehend the north-western portion of the 
table-land of Siniiland, and its declivity in that direction to the banks 
of the Giéta-Elf, and also the plain south of Lake Wener. The 
whole of Mariestad-Liin, the largest part of Wenersborg-Liin, and a 
small part of Giteborg-Liin, are in this province. 

h. Mariestad-Liin comprehends the greater part of the plain south 
of Lake Wener, and is fertile, well cultivated, and populous, It 
has some iron-mines and alum-works at Mount Kinne-Kulle, 
and glass-works. The capital, Mariestad, is on the shore of Lake 
Wener, not far from the pine-clad Kinne-Kulle, and has 1573 
inhabitants. 


4. Wenersborg-Liin extends over the western and emaller part of 
the plain south of Lake Wener, the north-western part of the table- 
land of Smiiland, and the eastern part of the valley of the Géta-Elf. 
It contains the province of Dalsland. The chief town, Wenersborg, 
is built near the efflux of the Gita-Elf from Lake Wener. The 
trade in deals, iron, and 

products. Steamers that ply between Géteborg and Stockholm 
by the Gota Canal put in at Wenersborg. 

6, Bohusland extends over the western and more sterile portion of 
the rocky region. It forms the greatest part of Géteborga-Liin, 
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k Gdteborgs Lin comprehends Bohusland and a small portion of | 


Western Gutaland. The chief town is Goteborg, which is described 
under Goruxxsune and is the most rising town in Sweden. Marstrand, 
built on a rocky island, about 20 miles N.W. from Goteborg. has a 

harbour, and is much frequented for sea-bathing. Udevalla, 


at the head of the Haftens- , has a good harbour, and 3500 | 


i bi timber and mavufacture cables and sugar. 
para sie “be woh has a harbour, and 1500 
fishing for lobsters and 


loth tha f the Region of the Mi hose 

8. Vermland comprehends that of the ion of the Mines w' 
drainage runs inte Lake Wreck wd extends northward to 61° 
N. lat. It is richer in iron-mines than any other province of Sweden. 
From Gite! this iron is exported to all parts of the world. 
Vermland forms Carlstads-Lin. . 

1. Carlstads-Lan has for its capital a town of the same name, built 
on the small island of Tingvalla, at the mouth of the Klar in Lake 
Wener: it is the centre of a considerable commerce with all the 
mining districts of Vermland : the population exceeds 3000. Christine- 
hamn is situated at the north-eastern angle of the Wener Lake, 
and ex iron and timber to Wenersborg and Géteborg: the 
population is about 1800. 

9. Eastern Gotaland lies between Lake Wetter and the Baltic, and 
contains the whole of the plain of Linképing, together with the 
higher grounds south and north of it. It forms 

m. Linképings-Lin. The chief town, Linkiping, is situated on the 
Stanga, in centre of the province, about 2 miles S. from Lake 
Roxen : it is a pretty, well-built place, with a fine cathedral and a 
gymnasium, which has a library of 25,000 volumes, and fine collections 
of coins and natural history. It has some manufactures of stockings 
and tobacco: the population is about 3700, Séderkiping is situated on 
the Gita Canal, shess 2 miles from the place where it joins the Bay 
of Sliite-Baken: it is a small place, with about 1000 inhabitants. 
The largest place is NoRRKOPING, 

10, The island Gothland [GoratanD] forms 

n, Wisby-Lin. 


IL. Sweden, properly so-called, or Swea-Rike, comprehends the 
central provinces of the kingdom, which lie chiefly between 59° and 
61° N. lat. It extends over the country surrounding the lakes Miilar 
and Hielmar, and over the basin of the Dal. It was formerly divided 
into five provinces, and contains six liins. 

11. Nerike, the most south-western part of Swea-Rike, is composed 
of a portion of the region of mines, and of another belonging to the 
central agricultural region. It has mines of iron, copper, cobalt, 
alum, brimstone, and vitriol. It forms 

o. Orebro-Liin. The chief town, Orebro, is built near the western 
extremity of Lake Hielmar, and is one of the most commercial places 
in the interior of Sweden: the mining districts north of the town 
bring opt reamed to this town, and take in return corn, and manu- 
factured les and foreign goods, which are brought to Orebro by 
Lake Millar and the Arboga Canal. The population exceeds 4000. 
Woollen-stuffs, wax-cloth, and arms are manufactured. 

12. Stdermanland, or Sudermania, comprehends the country between 
the Kolmoren ridge on the south, and the lakes Hielmar and Miilar 
on the north; and contains the best part of the central agricultural 
region. It has some mines of iron, and marble of good quality is 
worked in the Kolmoren range. The western Ls of this province 
forms Nykipings-Liin, and the eastern, which is much smaller, 
constitutes a part of Stockholms-Lin. 


p. Nykipings-Lin has for its chief town Nykiping, which is built i 


at the innermost recess of a short inlet of the Baltic, forming a 
harbour, which admits small vessels, It has some manufactures of 
woollens, linen, silk, tobacco, stockings, pins, paper, and brass ware, 
Cannons are also cast. It exports iron, timber, and brass; the popu- 
lation is 3000. skilstwna, situated between lakes Hielmar and Miilar, 
is the most important manufacturing place in Sweden for iron. Arms 
and cutlery are made to some extent. There is also a copper-work. 
It is a thriving place, and contains above 2500 inhabitants. 

13. Upland extends from the northern shores of Lake Miilar to the 
banks of the Dal, along the Baltic, and about 60 miles inland. It 
comprehends the largest portion of the central agricultural region, 
and has oleo considerable iron-mines, among which are those of the 
—_ oo Pesperere ete divided | two nearly equal parts, 

w e western forms ja Lit the eastern belongs to 
Stockholms-Liin. — m4 

q Stockholme-Liin comprehends the eastern half of Upland, and 
also beh moe districts of Sédermanland. It is named from Stock- 


of the kingdom, Sédertelje, a small town with 1100 | 
inhabitants, lies W.S.W. of Stockholm, on the Sédertelje Canal: it | 


has some commerce in provisions, and is famous for its biscuits. | 
Oregrund, near the northern extremity of the liin, has a good | 


harbour, in which the produce of the iron-mines of Danemora is 
shipped to England; the population is about 700. 

r. Upsala-Lan has for its chief town Upsata. 

14. Vestmanland, west of ud eee and east of Nerike, contains a 
small part of the central agricultural region, and a larger part of the 
region of mines, At Sala there are the richest silver-mines in Sweden. 
There are also and lead-mines, but the iron-mines are the 
most important. is proviuce forms Westeras-Liin. 

s. Westeriis-Liin has obtained that name from its capital, Westerdis, 
which is built on an arm of Lake Miilar, and carries on a 
able commerce in iron, It has a red brick gothic cathedral which 
dates’ from the 11th century, an old castle, 3500 inhabitants, and 
manufactories of tobacco and some dye-houses, 
has 3000 inhabitants; in its vicinity 
on the river Arboga, which begins to be navigable for river-boats at 
place, has some commerce in iron and grain, and 3000 inhabitants. 

15. Dalarne, or Dalecarlia, lies entirely within the Region of the 
Mines, with the exception of the northern part, which belongs to the 
southern mountain region. [Datecartta.| It constitutes Falu-Liin. 

t. Falu-Liin contains Fatun and Hedemora, a small town situated 
in a fertile district, with above 1000 inhabitants. c 


III. Norrland extends over the three mountain regions, with the 
exception of a part of the southern, which is included in Dalee: 


and forms part of Swea-Rike. It is composed of eight provinces, 

which form five liins. uf 
16. Gestrikland is situated within the region of the mines, of which 

it constitutes the most north-eastern jon, . ' 
17. Helsingland, N. of Gestrikland,ts within the southern mountain 


inhabitants. The commerce is considerable. 
iron, timber, tar, flax, and linens; and the imports 
corn and salt. Many vessels are built, Stderhamn, at pad 
of a narrow inlet of the Gulf of Bothnia, has 1629 inhabitants, 

exports butter, flax, and linens, 

18. M and : 

19. Angermanland, form rr 

v. Hernésand-Liin, of which a description is given under ANGER- 
MANLAND. er 

20, Herjedélen consists only of the elevated and narrow valley of 
the upper course of the Ljusnan Elf, and extends to the declivity of 
Mount Sylfiellen. It forms part of Oresunds-Lin. 

21, Jemtland contains the table-land of Jemtland, the upper valley 
of the Ljungan-Elf, and a large mountain tract which contains the 
upper valleys of the Indals and the Angerman. There is a copper- 
mine at the base of the Areskuta. pe Fy ? 

w. Ostersunds-Liin, consisting of the provinces of Herjediilen and 
Jemtland, has for its capital the town of Ostersund, a small place with 
418 inhabitants, situated on the eastern shore of Lake Stérsion. 

22. Westerbotten, and 


23, The Lapmarks, namely, Ascle, Umea, Pitea, Lulea, and Tornes 


Lapmark, constitute the two liins of 

wz. Umea and ‘ Lay 

y. Pitea, which are noticed under Boruyta and LAPLAND. : 

Manufactwres.—The industrial products of Sweden comprise vast 
quantities of linen, which is manufactured in almost every house, 
woollen-cloth and other stuffs, refined sugar, tobacco, paper, leather, 
glass, some calicoes and other cotton goods, cotton twist, silks, china- 
ware, cast-iron, sail-cloth, soap, spirits, beer, &c. Ship-building is 
carried on to some extent in most of the harbours of the Baltic. 

Internal Commerce.—The internal commerce in corn, salt, and 
manufactured goods, especially the linens of Wenersborg-Liin, which 
are carried to the most remote parts of the country, is very consider- 
able. This commerce is facilitated by the excellent roads, and in 
winter by the whole country being covered with snow for four or five 
months, which renders the conveyance of goods in sledges easy and 
expeditious. In summer alike advantage is derived from the 9 
gation of the sea, which washes most of the provinces, The a 
hiittan Canal is navigated by a great number of barges, which 
down to Giteborg, for export, large quantities of iron and steel, 
timber in planks and boards; and they carry into the interior corn, 
ware salt, herrings, SS, boners ie, win pene 
articles, rr larg, ly also on the other , con vy 
goods of di yeens such as bar-iron, alum, corn, salt, 
herrings and strémings, whiskey, bricks, and tiles. 

Navigation and Foreign Commerce.—The Swedes are much given to 
a sea-faring life. Their vessels visit most of the countries contiguous 
to the Atlantic, and they are also employed in the carrying-trade 
between other countries, es; ly in the Mediterranean and on the 
coasts of South America. The mercantile navy in 1852 numbered 
1407 vessels (carrying together 86,757 lasts), exclusive of those 
carrying less than 10 lasts; and 61 steamers. The total number of 
foreign (including Norwegian) ships that entered Swedish ports in 
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1852 amounted to 7304, carrying 343,693 lasts ; the departures num- 
bered 6749 vessels, measuring 342,643 lasts. The imports were valued 
at 29,049,000 crowns; the exports at 27,658,000 crowns. The foreign 
trade extends to most countries in Europe and America. The chief 
imports are brought from the following countries, which are named in 
order of the values:—the Hanse Towns, Great Britain, Brazil, Norway, 
Russia, Denmark, United States, Kast Indies and Australia, Prussia, 
and the West Indies. The best customers for Swedish exports are 
Great Britain, Denmark, the Hanse Towns, France, Prussia, United 
States, Russia, and Portugal. 

The Swedish navy in 1854 numbered 10 ships of the line, 8 frigates, 
8 brigs, 6 schooners, 8 vessels armed with mortars, 22 transports, 256 
gun-boats, and 12 steamers, 

In the same year the army numbered an aggregate of 144,013 men, 
exclusive of officers, composed of the Vaerfvade, amounting to 7692 
men, enrolled by voluntary enlistment for six years; the Gothland 
militia, 7621, who serve only in the island; the Indelta (a sort of 
militia, who receive, partly from the crown and partly from the landed 
proprietors, an annual payment in money or in kind, besides a house 
and some land), 33,405 ; and 95,295 meu raised by conscription, every 
Swede between 20 and 25 years of age being bound to serve. 

The principal articles of export from Sweden are iron and timber. 
Norway takes a considerable quantity of iron, and sends fish in return. 
Stockholm receives from Finland three-fourths of the fire-wood which 
it consumes, the northern provinces not being able to supply the 
article either so cheap or so good. Finland also exports to Stockholm 
meat, butter, cheese, bacon, flour, hides, pitch, and tar. Other articles 
of export are copper, cobalt, alum, tar, pitch, hemp, oil, paper, tree- 
tobacco and snuff, bricks, furs, some linens, vessels, and some 
minor articles. The chief articles of import are sugar, coffee, salt, 
fish, hides, cotton-twist, cotton in wool, woollen stuffs, linens, cottons, 
wine and brandy, wool, dye-stuffe, raisins, almonds, pepper, cinnamon, 

rum, butter, b , tobacco, soap, train-oil, ginger, 
lactuered ware, tea, tallow, potashes, and oil. 

Education.—Sweden has two universities, Upsala and Lund. The 
average annual attendance at the former is abont 1000 students; at 
the latter, between 400 and 500, There are besides, 12 gyronasia for 
higher instruction, preparatory to the universities ; 41 lardoms skola, 
or grammar schools; and 40 apologist schools, where the common 
branches are taught, with, in some instances, French and German. 
For elementary education, the law of 1842 commanded the erection 
of a school in each commune or parish. Owing to the sparseness of 
the population this was found to be in many instances impracticable ; 
in such cases however the communes are divided into districts, each of 
which is visited in turn by ambulatory schoolmasters, Schoolmasters 

trained by government and paid by the communes in kind. 
1850 there were 2107 stationary and 1351 ambulatory schoolmasters. 
Of the masters, 218 were clergymen and 690 church clerks. In that 
year, 143,526 children were receiving instruction in the stationary 
schools, 126,178 in ambulatory schools, 128,996 were instructed at 
home, 6223 in the secondary schools above named, and 17,465 
in private schools, making a total of 422,388 altogether under 
instruction. It is a general practice in Sweden for nta, especially 
those who live in the country, to instruct their children in the long 
winter evenings. 

History.—The early history of Sweden is known chiefly from the 
Sagas, or chronicles, which present little more than a confused mass 
of fables and heroic legends. According to these, the first dynasty of 
kings was that of the Ynglings (so called from the third of their 
number, Freyer-Yogve, a grandson of Odin), who reigned from the 
arrival of Odin in the north, an event variously fixed at from B.c, 50 
to a.p, 250, till about a.p. 630, when the last of these princes, Olaf 
Tratelia, was expelled by Ivar Vidfadme, a Danish king of the race 
of the Skioldungs, another branch of the progeny of Odin. The 
thrones of Sweden and Denmark continued for some time united 
under the descendants of Ivar, till at the death (794) of the famous 
red Ragnar Lodbrok, who fell in an expedition ngainst the 

glish coasts, Sweden My became a separate kingdom under his 
second son, Biorn Ironside, Under Biorn IL, grandson of Biorn 
Trunside, Christianity was first introduced in Scandinavia; but the 
mass of the people still adhered to paganism, and Erik, who reigned 
993-1001, perished in a popular revolt provoked by his demolition of 
the heathen temples. is son Olaf however (1001-26) formally 
established the Christian faith. The male descendants of Biorn Iron- 
side failing upon the death of King Edmund Slemme, who fell in 
battle against the Goths of Gothland, a fresh dynasty was founded 

056) by Stenkill, under whom the Swedes and Goths were for the 

time united. On the death of Inge IL, the Swedes conferred the 
royal dignity on « private individual named Sverker (1129-50) ; while 
to obviate the discontent of the Goths, who supported the claims of 
Erik, a descendant by females of the house of Stenkill, it was agreed 
that Erik should succeed Sverker, and that the re tatives of the 
two families should in future reign alternately. e reign of St. Erik 
115561) was signalised by the final conquest and conversion of the 
and by the compilation of an excellent code of laws; but 

after his death the atrange arrangements above mentioned gave rise, 
as might have been foreseen, to endless dissensions and civil wars. 
The alternate succession waa however adhered to through the reign of 


i 


Charles. With Erik Erikson (1222-50), surnamed Lespe, or tho 
Stammerer, expired the male line of St. Erik, as that of Sverker had 
done with John. 

Waldemar, a minor of the Folkungar family, and a nephew of Erik 
Laspe by the sister's side, was raised to the vacant throne by election 
of the states. Waldemar was dethroned (1276) by his brother Magnus 
Ladules, a wise and politic monarch; but the reign of his son Birger 
(1290-1319) was again a scene of fraternal discord, ending in his depo- 
sition in favour of his infant nephew Magnus Smek (1319-63), who 
also succeeded in right of his mother to the crown of Norway. The 
long reign of this weak and perfidious prince was a series of domestic 
treasons and disastrous and civil wars. He was deposed by the Diet 
in 1343, and his son Erik XII. substituted ; and, though restored on 
the death of Erik in 1359, he was soon finally displaced by his sister’s 
son, Albert of Mecklenburg (1363-89). But the rule of Albert was as 
unpopular as that of his predecessor; and he was overthrown and 
made prisoner (1389) by Margaret, queen of Norway and Denmark. 

This remarkable princess formed the three realms of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, into a confederate monarchy by the Union of 
Calmar (1397), the three crowns being declared indissolubly united, 
though the internal administration of each kingdom continued inde- 
pendent and separate. Margaret was succeeded by her grand-nephew 
Erik of Pomerania (1413-39), but his tyranny irritated the Swedes, 
who expelled the Danes in 1433. For nearly a century the Danish 
kings struggled to effect the subjugation of Sweden, Finally, 
Christian iL, aided by the powerful family of Trolle, defeated and 
slew Sten Sture II. at Bog 1, and ‘ed at Stockholm (1520) 
94 prelates, senators, and nobles of the opposite party. The Swedes 
now flew to arms under Gustavus Erikson Vasa, the son of one of the 
victims; and the expulsion of the Danes (Christian being opportunely 
dethroned at the same time in Denmark) was followed by the unani- 
mous proclamation of Gustavus as King of the Swedes and Goths, 
Thus ended the Union of Calmar. 

The Lutheran doctrines were introduced in 1522 by Olaus Petri, 
and in 1528 the Confession of Augsburg was solemnly adopted as the 
standard of faith by the king and people at the diet of Westeriis. 
Under Gustavus the country attained a degree of affluence and pro- 
sperity hitherto unknown, and was raised from the condition of a 
semi-barbarous and dependent territory to the rank of a considerable 
state. But Erik XIV. (1560-8), son and successor of the great Gus- 
tavus, was a gloomy and cruel tyrant. He became insane from 
remorse for the slaughter of the Sture family (1567), and was deposed 
in favour of his brother John III. (1568-92), who confined Erik in.a 
dungeon, and at length (1577) put him to death. The rule of John 
was at first prosperous; but the attempts which he made to restore 
Catholicism gave rise to religious disputes which occupied a great part 
of his reign. John was succeeded by his son Sigismund (1592-1604), 
who had in 1587 been elected king of Poland in right of his mother: 
but his open profession of Catholicism speedily alienated the Swedes, 
a civil war commenced, which continued till 1604, the king being 
ewe tgleor by Polish troops, At length the diet of Norrképing for- 

'y prohibited the obnoxious faith, and raised the duke of Suder- 
mania to the throne as Charles IX. (1604-11) in the place of his nephew. 
From this revolution arose the Swedo-Polish war of succession, which 
continued almost without intermission for sixty years (1600-60), 
Charles IX. was succeeded by his son, the famous Gustavus Adolphus 
(1611-32), The first acts of bis reign were directed to the improve- 
ments of his kingdom, in which he was aided by his illustrious minister 
Oxenstiern. By the peace of Stolbova (1617), concluded under the 
mediation of England, Russia ceded all her remaining territory on the 
Baltic; and the king, heading his army against the Poles, took Riga 
(1621), and subdued Livonia and Polish Prussia, which were ceded to 
Sweden (1629) by the truce of Altmark, His arms were now turned 
towards Germany, where the success of Austria in the Thirty Years’ 
War seemed to threaten Protestantism with annibilation ; and being 
chosen captain-general of the Protestant league, he landed in Pomer- 
ania June 1630: his campaigns and victories occupied him till his 
oe bn the moment of triumph at the battle of Liitzen (November 6, 

632). 

Christina (1632-54), the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, succeeded 
at the age of six  rvak under the guardianship of Oxenstiern, who 
administered the kingdom with consummate ability. A war with 
Denmark (1643-45) terminated to the advantage of Sweden by the 
peace of Bromsebro; and at the general peace of Westphalia (1648), 
Sweden received Pomerania, Rugen, Bremen, &c., with the annexed 
rights as a state of the empire : acquisitions which elevated her to 
the rank of a first-rate power. In 1654 Christina abdicated the crown 
in favour of her cousin, the Count Palatine of Deux-Ponts, retired to 
France, and afterwards to Rome, where she died a Roman Catholic in 
1689. The new king, Charles Gustavus (1654-60), renewed the war 
with Poland, overran the country, and attacked Denmark, which had 
sided with Poland, obtaining by the peace of Roskilde, in 1658, the 
cession of Scania and the other Danish provinces beyond the Sound. 
In a subsequent attack on Denmark the Swedes were repulsed from 
Copenhagen by the assistance of the Prussians and the Dutch, and the 
disappointed ambition of the king is said to have hastened his death. 
During the minority of his son Charles XI. (1660-97), the long contest 
with Poland was concluded (1660) by the peace of Oliva; Livonia, 
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Esthonia, and Ocsel were confirmed to Sweden, and the claim of the 
Polish kings to the Swedish crown was given up. In the war with 
Prassia and Denmark (1675-79), the Swedes were worsted, but at the 
peace of Fontainebleau (1679) they regained all that they had lost. 
This reign was also the epoch of the first struggle between the crown, 
supported by the burghers and peasants, and the power of the senate 
and nobles, In 1693 the king was acer barge absolute by an 
act of the diet. He died in 1697, leaving his dominions to his son, 
the famous Charles XII. (1697-1718), then only fifteen, in the highest 
state of prosperity and organisation; but the inexperience of the 
young king tempted tho attacks of his neighbours, and a coalition 
was : Hone against him (1699) by Poland, Denmark, and Russia. 
Charles assumed the offensive, and leading his forces first against 
Denmark, in six weeks reduced the king to sue for peace: he next 
utterly routed the czar before Narva; then invading Poland he ex- 
pelled the king, Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, and dictateil 
the election of Stanislaus Leczinki (1704) in his room. But his inva- 
sion of Russia (1708-9) was fatal to his schemes of ambition, and in 
the course of a year or two all bis conquests, in spite of the efforts 
of his generals, were lost as rapidly as they had been gained. In 1715, 
while he was endeavouring to re-establish his power both by arms and 
by the diplomacy of his minister Girtz, he fell at the siege of Frederic- 
shall in Norway, leaving his kingdom on the verge of ruin. His sister 
Ulrica-Eleonora (1718-20), after she had been compelled to renounce 
her hereditary right, resigned the crown in favour of her husband 
Frederick of Hesse-Cassel (1720-51). The treaty of Nystad with Russia 
(1721) at length gave peace to the exhausted kingdom; but Ingria, 
Livonia, Esthonia, Carelia, Oesel, &c., were ceded to the czar. For 
the next twenty years the court of Stockholm was a scene of foreign 
intrigue and corruption, in which the Hats, or French party, and the 
Caps, or Russian faction, alternately predominated. Agriculture and 
commerce nevertheless flourished. Linnewus and his disciples gave a 
new impulse to science, and legislation was improved by the publica- 
tion of a new code (1734). ‘The ascendancy of the Hats led to a war 
(1741) with Russia, in which the Swedes were everywhere defeated, 
and at the peace of Abo (1743), through British mediation, part of 
Finland was ceded to Russia. 

The reign of Adolphus Frederick (1751-71) was peaceful in its foreign 
relations, with the Sper of the share taken against Prussia, 
through the influence of the Hats, in the Seven Years’ War. His 
son Gustavus IIL, (1771-92), in 1772, supported by the army aud the 
ore of the people, forcibly repealed the constitution of 1720, re- 
establishing the relative powers of the various branches of govern- 
ment nearly as before 1680: while the party names of Hats and Caps 
were for ever prohibited, the use of torture abolished, and the press 
declared free. In 1780 Sweden joined the Armed Neutrality of the 
northern powers against England, headed by the czarina; and in 1783 
a commercial treaty was concluded with the United States of America. 
An alliance with the Porte (1787) led to a war the next year with 
Russia, and with Denmark as her ally : but the mutinous conduct of 
the Swedish officers, who refused to invade Russia without orders from 
the States, produced the Act of Safety (1789), which gave the king 
absolute power of war and peace, at the same time abolishing the 
senate, the last stronghold of aristocratic power. The peace of Werela 
(1790) was concluded on the basis of mutual restoration. In 1792 Gus- 
tavus was assassinated, and his successor, Gustavus IV. (1792-1809), 
formed an alliance in 1805 with Russia and England against Napo- 
leon I.; but the French occupied Pomerania and Stralsund (1807); and 
Russia, after the conferences of Tilsit, turned her arms against her 
late ally, and seized upon Finland, the impregnable fortress of Svea- 
borg being, it is said, betrayed by the governor. An auxiliary force 
of 11,000 English, under Sir John Moore, was dismissed without effect- 
sap bom : the Danes also declared war; and Torneaand the Aland 
Isles were taken by the Russians (1809). These multiplied misfor- 
tunes were ascribed to the incapacity of the king, who waa considered 
to have shown symptoms of mental derangement ; and he was deposed 
Goel 1809) by a conspiracy of military officers, his uncle Charles XIII. 

1809-18) being called to the throne to the exclusion of the son of 
Gustavus, who was declared incapable of ever inheriting. The peace 
of Frederickeham with Russia (1809) was dearly purchased by the 
cession of Finland, East Bothnia, and Aland (or nearly one fourth of 
the territory, with one-third of the population, of the ingdom): but 
France restored Pomerania (1810) on the adoption of the continental 
system prescribed by Napoleon I. In 1810, on the election of a 
Crown Prince, in consequence of the age of the king and the want of 
an heir, the choice of the states fell on Bernadotte, prince of Ponte- 
Corvo, the ablest of the marshals of Napoleon IL, Bernadotte assumed 
the reins of teeny but though compelled by France to declare 
war against England, he too clearly perceived the true interests of 
Sweden to enter on active hostilities; and, on the reverses of Napo- 
leon I. in Russia, ee and alliance was concluded with England at 
Orebro, and with usaia at Abo. During the War of Liberation (1813) 
in Germany the Swedish troops were fea by the crown-prince, and 
their services were rewarded (1814) by the acquisition of Norway, 
which Denmark was compelled to cede by the peace of Kiel, Sweden 
+ ane same time re -- 4 Prussia Pomerania and her remaining 
an jons. e@ two crowns were declared indissolub) 
united, though each kingdom retained its separate constitution. On 


| the death of the king in 1818 the crown-prince mounted the throne 
| as Charles XIV., and was crowned at Stockholm and Trondhjem; 
| and his rule was marked by the uniform and increasing p of 
| the Scandinavian kingdoms, Notwithstanding the loss of and, the 
| commerce of Sweden is now more than double what it was in 1800, 
and the opening of the Gotha Canal in 1832 greatly added to the 
facilities for internal water-communication. The present sovereign, 
Oscar I., succeeded his father in March 1844. Loon 

By the Swedish constitution of 1809 the crown is declared heredi- 
tary in the male line, and the king is required to profess the Lutheran 
religion, which is the established creed of the realm. The state-council 
consists of nine members, of whom six are appointed by the king, but 
three of these must be civil functionaries: the chancellor and the 
ministers of justice and foreign affairs are ex-officio members; and 
the four secretaries of state may be summoned to give advice on 
matters relating to their own de ents. The king has a negative 
voice on the resolutions of the diet, and the right to introduce 
measures for their consideration: but he can neither control the 
freedom of their deliberations, nor (without their sanction) imp 
new taxes, contract loans, or alienate any part of the territory. e 
diet, or parliament of the kingdom, in which resides the supreme 
legislative power, consists, as of old, of the four orders of 
clergy, burghers, and peasants (landholders who are not noble), In 
the house of nobles, the head of each of the 2300 noble families has 
a seat by right, but seldom more than 400 to 500 attend. The ecele- 
siastical order (of which the archbishop of Upsala is always president) 
consists, besides the twelve bishops, of about sixty deputies from the 
various dioceses. The presidents of the burgher and peasant houses 
are named by the king, and a small property qualification is required 
for a deputy: the proper number of burgher representatives is 975 
the peasant deputies should be 144, returned by different districts ; 
but the full number rarely if ever make their appearance. The four 
orders ait and deliberate sometimes separately, and at other times 
altogether ; and in ordinary cases the question is carried or lost by a 
simple majority. The diet meets at Stockholm every fifth year, and 
the session should close at the end of three months, unless prevented 
by press of business, ( 

SWINDON, Wiltshire, a market-town, and, conjointly with Hron- 
wortH, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Swindon, is 
situated on an eminence, in 51° 33’ N. lat., 1° 45’ W. long., distant 
19 miles N.E. by N. from Devizes, 80 miles W. from London by ~~ 
and 77 miles by the Great Western railway. The population of the 
parish of Swindon in 1851 was 4876. The living is a rectory in the 
archdeaconry of Bristol and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. ‘ 

Swindon has been considerably increased since the establishment of 
the railway station here. The streets are lighted with gas. A new 
town has sprung up in connection with the locomotive engine-factory 
of the Great Western railway company. A new church, a 
and several chapels have been erected. There are a me new 
gothic parish church; chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Inde- 
pendents; National schools, partly endowed; and a sayings bank. 
There is a new market-house of stone in the Doric style, The market . 
is on Monday for corn and provisions, and for cattle every alternate 
Monday: there are five yearly fairs. 

SWINEFORD, county of Mayo, Ireland, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is seated on a feeder of the river Moy, in 58° 57’ 
N. lat, 8° 54’ W. long., distant by road 16 miles N.E. by E. from 
Castlebar, 131 miles W.N.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 
was 997, Swineford Poor-Law Union comprises 22 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 152,594 acres, and a population in 1851 of 46,922. 
The town contains a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a court-house, 
market-house, dispensary, the Union workhouse, a constabulary bar- 
rack, and bridewell. Quarter and petty sessions are held. There are 
three annual fairs. 

SWINEMUNDE. ([Srerry.] 

SWINESHEAD, or SWINSTEAD. [Liycotnsuirz.] 


SWINFORD. [Srarrorpsutre. 
SWITZERLA (Schweitz, Suisse, Svizzera), a mountainous 
country in Europe, situated between 45° 48’ and 47° 49! N. lat, 


5° 55’ and 10° 30’ E. long., is bounded W. by France, between 
Basel on the Rhine and Geneva on the Rhéne, the boun being 
formed by one of the ridges of the Jura Mountains, and he 
river Doubs, an affluent of the Rhéne; 8. by Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Austrian Italy, the boundary-line being formed pee by the Lake 
of Geneva, high ranges of the Alps, and a part of the crest of the main 
chain of that ~ mountain system; E. by the Tyrol and Bavaria, 
from which it is separated by lofty mountain ranges, and by the Rhine 
from Sargans to the Lake Constanz ; and N, by the Lake of Constanz 
and the Rhine, which divide Switzerland from Wiirtemberg and Baden. 
The territory of the canton of Schaffhausen, and the territory of 
Eglisau, belonging to the canton of Ziirich, however, lie on the Baden 
side of the Rhine, The town of Constanz and a small tract round 
it, on the south side of the Lake of Constanz, belong to Baden, 
Switzerland extends a little more than 180 miles near 46° 30’ N, lat., 
where its length from west to east is greatest, and about 130 miles 
at 9° E. long., where it is widest. The boundary however is most 
irregular; from the head of the Val Formazza in Piedmont to the 
Rhine below Eglisau the width is only 76 miles; and between the Val 
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Formazza and the Rhine near Sargans, on the Tyrolese border, the 

distance only just exceeds 60 miles. The area of Switzerland is 15,179 

miles; the population, according to the census of 1850, 

740, of whom 971,809 were Catholics, 1,416,786 

Protestants chiefly of the Calvinist faith, 3146 Jews, and 2198 were 

or yagrants, The number of foreigners, including refugees, 
amounted to 71,570. 

The surface of Switzerland presents a greater variety than most 
countries of Euro Monte Rosa, on the southern boundary, attains 
15,226 feet above the sea-level; while the sur- 
at Basel is only 800 feet, and that of the Lago 
southern boundary, only 678 feet above the sea. 
of the country is mountainous, The ranges of the 
eir numerous offsets extend over the southern and south- 
districts, and occupy about one-half of Switzerland. Along 
western boundary run the ridges of the Jura Mountains, The 
between these two mountain systems has towards the south 
of a plain, interspersed with isolated hills; and towards the 
it is traversed by ridges or groups of hills of moderate elevation. 
Switzerland is naturally divided into four regions: the Alps, 
in, the Hilly Country, and the Jura Mountains. 


by a line which begins on the north 
at the town of Vevay, and running north 
passes over Mont Molesson, which may be considered as the 
western summit connected with the Alps in these - It 
the river Saane at Gruyére, north-east of Mont Molesson, 
by north to the western extremity of the Lake 
northern shores of the Lake of Thun it runs 
to Mont Napf, which is on the boundary- 
tons of Bern and Luzern, near 47° N. lat., 8° 
Napf it runs due east to the northern extremity 
thence east by north crossing the Lake of 
Hoch Ezel, which is near the most southern part of 
From this point it follows the depression which 
the Lake of Ziirich through the valley of the 
Wallenstadt, and the low ground which extends 
eastern extremity of the last-mentioned lake to and 
of the Rhine. The whole country south of this line is 
by the mountain masses and chains of the Alps, and only a 
a apy is cultivable; a larger portion, which is on the 
wager: ein of the mountains, is available as pasture-ground, 
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and the Spitzliberg. 
ward, and terminates at the narrow channel which connects the Lake 
of Uri with that of Luzern. This chain contains several a a 
coy grag = — 11,406 feet high, and the Urner Rothstock, 
10, chain whi 


several of them are between 6000 and 7000 feet high. 
western edge of the mountain knot issue two ranges, of 
northern, called the Bernese Alps, runs west by south ; and 
southern, called the Lepontian Alps, runs south-west, Two other 
branch off from the east side of the mountain knot. The 
runs nearly east, is called the Rhwtian Alps, and near 
divides into two ranges, of which the northern is called 
er Alps and the southern the Bernina Alps. These two 
ever do not run east, but north-east, and extend beyond 
-line of Switzerland into Tyrol, The northern e, 
from the epee rey of the Saint vrei e 
comprehended u general name of the tian 
has lately received the name of the Didi Range, from its 
summit. It runs north-east, and terminates near the banks 
between 46° 40’ and 47° N. lat. These mountain regions 
inclosed between them differ considerably in their 
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basin of the Upper Rhone, which constitutes the canton of 
is inclosed by two most elevated and widest ranges of the 
the Lepontian and Pennine Alps on the south, and the Bernese 
on the north, The southern range runs from the great mountain 
south-south-west as far as the mountain pass of the Simplon, a 
distance of about 30 miles, and so far it bears the name of the 
Alps. Its mean elevation is about 7500 feet, but several 
summits attain 10,000 feet; the width does not exceed 10 miles. 
There are several glaciers, but none of them of t extent, Some 
of them descend to the vicinity of the Pass of the Simplon, over which 
the gre&t road leads from the Valais to Italy. 
is road, which not long ago was considered one of the most 
magnificent works of modern times, was made by the French - 
ment between 1500 and 1805. It connects the town of in 
Valais with Domo d’Ossola in Piedmont, and is about 38 miles long. 
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The width is about nine yards, and its rise and fall only about one 
inch and a quarter for every yard, so that it can easily be passed by 
carriages, It runs in most places between steep and nearly perpen- 
dicular rocks, and at six places tunnels 30 feet high, with openings at 
the side to admit light, have been made through the rock, In several 
other places the road traverses precipices of great depth by means of 
substantial bridges. The highest part of the road is 6576 feet above 
the sea-level: Briegg is 2334 feet, and Domo d’Ossola 1004 feet above 
the sea-level. The road is in parts exposed at certain seasons to the 
ravages of torrents and avalanches, and is frequently out of repair. 

West of the Pass of the Simplon are the Pennine Alps, which rise 
much higher, and occupy a much greater surface. The highest part 
of this range extends from the Pass of the Simplon, nearly due south, 
about 20 miles, to the enormous mountain mass of Monte 
where it turns west, and in that direction extends to the northern 
part of the mountain mass of Mont Blane. [Bianc, Mont] With 
the exception of two or three passes not much exceeding the elevation 
of 8000 feet above the sea-level, the general elevation approaches to 
the height of 10,000 feet above the sea; and the higher part of this 
range, with the exception of the passes, is covered with snow all the 
year round. This elevated mountain tract is of great extent. On its 
eastern edge are the summits of Mont Parabranco, Cima de Jazzi 
(13,840 feet high), and Monte Rosa (15,226 feet); and on its southern 
edge, Mont Cervin (14,764 feet), Mont Combin (14,126 feet), and 
Mont Velan (11,043 feet), and several other summits of equal ele- 
vation. Towards the east and south the mountains descend with a 
rapid declivity, and the valleys on that side in Piedmont are inhabited 
to the vicinity of the most elevated mass. But on the north the high 
masses extend many miles without falling below the snow-line, and 
are overtopped by many summits rising to the height of 12,000 feet 
above the sea. They terminate about 6 miles from the banks of the 
Rhéne. A tract between the Simplon on the east and Mont Combin 
on the west, and measuring in that direction 30 miles, with an average 
breadth of 15 miles, is covered with snow, ice, and glaciers, with the 
exception of only two valleys, Saas and San Nicolai, which are inha- 
bited, and, uniting about 5 miles from the banks of the Rhone, are 
called the Valley of Visp. : 

The Valley of the Rhéne lies north of the mountain region which 
has just been described, [RuOnz.] It is about 92 miles long. Its 
eastern portion, as far down as Briegg, varies between a quarter and 
half a mile in width. Below the confluence of the Rhéne with the 
Visp the valley is from one to two miles wide, and in a few places 
the width is greater. Besides the valley of the Visp, the branches of 
which are inhabited to the distance of eighteen miles from the Rhéne, 
several lateral valleys open into the valley of the Rhéne, which are from 
a quarter to half a mile wide, and inhabited to the extent of six miles 
from the banks of the river. They occur in both the southern and 
northern mountain chains, and thus the inhabited portion of this part 
of the country occupies about twelve miles in width. But between Sion 
and Martigny the unbroken mountain masses approach the river, and the 
inhabited tract is not more than two or three miles wide. Below the 
great bend, the rocky masses of the Dent-de-Morcles on the east, and 
of the Dent-du-Midi on the west, approuch so near to the river, that 
in several places there is room enough fora road along the 
banks of the stream. About eight miles from its influx into the Lake 
of Geneva, the low ground along the banks of the river becomes two 
miles wide. It is a swampy tract, very little elevated above the level 
of the lake, which is about 1210 feet above the sea-level. The descent 
of the valley amounts to 3720 feet. Above Briegg corn remains in the 
fields till the beginning of October, and it is reaped west of Sion in 
the month of June, The climate in the higher parts is cold even in 
summer; whilst in the lower, at the same season, the thermometer 
frequently rises to 85° and 90°. Only the common grains and roots 
of northern Europe are cultivated above Briegg, and some fruit-trees 
do not grow; the lower districts produce maize; and the vine, 
almond, and fig-tree flourish. 

On the northern side of the valley of the Rhéne are the Bernese 
Alps, the most elevated edge of which is parallel to the course of the 
river. Their eastern extremity is formed by a ridge called the 
Grimsel, over which a mule-road leads from the valley of Hasli to 
that of the Rhone, The highest part of this road is 8300 feet above 
the level of the sea. To the west of the Grimsel and the valley of 
Hasli the largest continuous mass of ice and snow on the Alps. 
It ex on both sides of the highest edge of the range, and occupies 
from east to west, from the valley of Hasli to that of Kander, a space 
5 nog a straight line, and from north to south a space of 
about 20 miles, constituting nearly the whole of the country between 
the lakes of Brienz and Thun and the valley of the Rhone. Its area 
is about 600 square miles. The outer edges of this region only are 
indented by three short valleys, Litsch, Grindelwald, and Lauter- 
brunnen, which are inhabited, The valleys of Grindelwald and 
Lauterbrunnen are annually visited by many foreigners, as they offer 
the most easy access to the glaciers, From this immense lake of ice 
rise numerous summits, chiefly in the form of pyramids: along the 
highest portion of the region, from east to weat, are the Finsteraar- 
horn (14,107 feet), the Monch (18,502 feet), the Jungfrau (13,621 feet), 
the Breithorn (12,462 feet), the Altels (12,172 feet), the Rinderhorn 
(11,683 feet), the Wildstrubel (10,980 fect), and between them several 
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others hardly inferior in elevation. To the north of this series are other 
entomita, arsong which the highest are the Eiger (12,922 feet), the 
Sebreckhorn (13,444 feet), the Wetterhorn (12,220 feet), the Blumlis 
Alp (12,145 feet), and the Dolderhorn (11,920 feet). The Faulhorn, not 
far from the Lake of Brienz, rises _ to 8750 feet, but it is frequently 
ascended by travellers on account of the magnificent view which it 
offers of the numerous mountains and glaciers which lie to the south 
of it, At the western extremity of this region a road leads from the 
valley of the Kander to the valley of Létsch in the Valais. It traverses 
the ridge called the Gemmi, and in its most elevated point rises 6446 
feet above the sea. It is partly cut through rocks, and only practicable 
for beasts of burden. 

The valley of the Kander separates this region from that which lies 
farther west, and in which the Alps rise above the snow-liue only in a 
few places, The highest part of the mountains continues to run 
south-west, as far as the three-headed summit, called the Diablerets, 
or the Teufelebérner, which is nearly due north of the great bend of 
the Rhéne and somewhat more than 12 miles from it. The passes 
over this chain vary between 3000 and 5000 feet in elevation, but 
some of the summits rise above the snow-line and attain more than 
10,000 feet. The highest summits from east to west are the Gletscher- 
horn (10,393 feet), the Wildhorn (10,724 feet), the Arpelhorn (10,948 
feet), and the Diablerets (10,447 feet), At the Diablerets the chain 
divides into two branches, one of which runs south-south-west and 
terminates on the banks of the Rhéne, opposite the Dent-du-Midi, 
in high rocks; the other extends westward towards the eastern 
extremity of the Lake of Geneva, and in approaching the lake turns 

adually to the north and terminates in Mont Molesson (6577 feet). 
n the first of these two chains is Mont Méveran (9882 feet) and the 
Dent-des-Morcles (9567 feet), and in the second Mont Oldenhorn 
(10,362 feet). Though these summits and a few others rise above the 
snow-line, they occur at considerable distances from one other, and the 
glaciers which surround them are of comparatively small extent. 

The country which extends north of the Bernese range, between the 
Kander on the east and the Saane River on the west, and terminates 
in the parallel of the northern extremity of the Lake of Thun, is a 
mountainous country : but it does not appear that the summits which 
are always covered with snow are numerous; several summits attain 
an elevation of 8000 feet above the sea-level, and from 4000 to 5000 
feet above their base. The form also of these mountains differs from 
that of the higher Alps, their summits not terminating in peaks or 
sharp ridges, but being rounded and rather flat at the top: the decli- 
vities are generally steep, though much less so than those of the 
higher mountains. In many places the higher parts of the ridges and 
groups are above the line of vegetation, but as the lower declivities 
are covered with fine grass, which supplies excellent pasture during 
the summer months, and with trees, this region contains a much 
greater portion of productive land than the other parts of the Alps, 
though the proportion which is cultivated is very small. It is emi- 
nently a country of pasture. The most continuous ridge of mountains 
in this part of the country is that which lies nearest to the preceding 
region, and extends to the west of the valley of the Kander, from the 
great range to the banks of the Lake of Thun, where it terminates 
in Mont Niesen (7824 feet). Among the isolated summits is the 
Stockhorn, which is west of the Lake of Thun, 7213 feet high. 

The Valley of Hasli, at the most southern extremity of which the 
river Aar originates in the Aar Glacier, lies between the largest fields 
of ice and snow, and extends in the form of a semicircle more than 
20 miles to the influx of the Aar into the Lake of Brienz. Though 
the valley in the upper parts is only between a quarter and half a mile 
wide, and in the lower between half a mile and a mile, several short 
valleys open into it from all sides, and the declivities of the moun- 
tains which inclose these lateral valleys, and those of the principal 
valley, contain rich pasture. The lower part of the valley is partly 
cultivated and partly meadow-ground. There are extensive planta- 
tions of walnut-trees. The low and level tract which lies between 
the lakes of Brienz and Thun, and is about four miles long and two 
miles wide, is fertile, well cultivated, and has extensive plantations of 
walnut-trees. The climate here is so temperate that the flowers blossom 
in the month of February, Along the northern banks of the Lake of 
Thun the mountains approach close to the water; but as they are 
not high, nor their sides precipitous, there is a considerable tract 
between them and the lake, which is used for the cultivation of grain, 
plantations of vines and trees, and as pasture-ground. There is a 
aan tract of __ be ge pra hed ne of the lake; and towards 

© western extremity of t! ¢ the mountains di 
plain " y untains disappear and the 

The country which extends north-east of the river Aar and the 
lakes of Brienz and Thun to the Lake of Luzern, is much less moun- 
tainous and broken than the region south of the Lake of Thun; the 
mean elevation of this region is about 2000 feet. The most elevated 
tract is north of the Lake of Brienz, where the Rothhorn attains 7536 


feet above the sea, the Tannhorn 6962 feet, and the Hohgant 7352 
feet. Am the numerous summits which are dispersed over the 
country north of them are Mount Pilatus, south-west of the town of 


Luzern, 6904 feet above the sea-level; and Mount Nai f, which is the 
north-western point of this region, is only 5277 feet. Phe surface of 
this country is a succession of rapid agclivities and declivities, with 


very small tracts of level ground between them, eye the whole of 
the country is pastureground, except the vicinity of the Lake of 
Luzern, where large tracts are planted with walnut- and chestnut- 
trees. 

Along the eastern edge of the mountain knot, west of the pass of 
St.-Gothard, lies the valley of the Upper Reuss, the upper part of 
which, called the valley of Ursern, is extremely cold, being in its 
lowest part 4644 feet above the sea-level; the lowest part, or the 
valley of Uri, has a very temperate climate, being little elevated above 
the surface of the Lake of Luzern, or about 1500 feet above the sea, 
In the valley of Ursern the winter lasts eight months, and even du 
the remainder of the year a fire is constantly kept-up. No grain is 
cultivated, but there are good pastures, The valley of Uri produces 
maize and other grain, and also peaches and chestnuts, The highest 
part of the mountain road of the St.-Gothard, which passes through 
this valley, is about 7100 feet above the sea, : 

The country between the valley of the Reuss and the Lake of Luzern 
on the west, that of Wallenstadt on the north, and the valley of the 
Upper Rhine on the east and south, is, probably the most broken 
portion of the mountain region of the Alpsin Switzerland. The valleys 
are extremely narrow, and the declivity of the surrounding mountains 
is exceedingly broken, and so steep that large tracts on the moun- 
tains’ sides are bare of trees and bushes, and only a very small surface 
is fit for pasture. The upper part of the mountains consists either 
of sharp narrow ridges or of isolated summits, which generally con- 
stitute large masses with a very uneven surface. The mountains, 
though connected with one another by ridges, are not disposed in 
regular ranges, but scattered over the surface in the greatest disorder, 
except along the valley of the Rhine, where they form a tolerably 
continuous range. This range, the most northern of the three ranges 
comprehended under the name of the Rhetian Alps, and now com- 
monly called the range of the Dédi, is connected with the mountains 
which line the valley of the Aar on the east, and thence runs east- 
north-east over the Krispalt, the Oberalpenstock (10,873 feet), the 
Dédi (11,811 feet), the Kistenberg (11,068 feet), the Scheibe (10,000 
feet), and the Graue Horner (9338 feet), terminating near the Rhine, 
and on both sides of the deep and closed valley of the Tamina, in 
precipitous masses of rock. The glaciers on this chain are nui 
but with the exception of those which surround the Dédi and Kisten- 
berg, they are not of great extent. In the country north of this 
range there is also a considerable number of single mountains, which 
ris above the snow-line, as the Windgellen (10,336 feet), the Scheer- 
horn (10,809 feet), the Clariden Alps (10,489 feet), the three moun- 
tains of Glirnisch, of which the most elevated, Hoch Gliirnisch, rises 
to 9509 feet, the Kiirpfstock (8954 feet), and several others. But as 
these mountains are isolated, the glaciers are of small extent. The 
mountains are less elevated along the northern edge of this region; 
the Miirtschenstock, which runs along the southern banks of the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, attains an elevation of only 7750 feet above the 
sea-level. In proceeding north-west, the mountains decrease in eleva- 
tion, and their declivities are much more gentle, But though the 
declivities of the mountains are generally accessible to cattle, and 
supply pasture-ground, few places are cultivated. There are however 
some large tracts which are planted with vines and other fruit-trees. 
The narrow valleys of this tract have a temperate climate, ; 

The valley of the Upper Rhine extends along the Rhine from its 
source in Mount Badus to its influx into the Lake of Constanz. It is 
about 90 miles long. The upper part of the valley runs from south- 
west to north-east, and is formed by a few basins from 8 to 4 miles 
long, from 1} to 2 miles wide, and separated from one another by 
mountains, which generally come close to the banks of the river. 
That portion of the valley which lies above Trons is not cultivated, 
partly on account of the steep declivity of the mountains, and partly 
owing to the rigour of the climate: the winter lasts from eight to 
nine months. At Trons agriculture begins, but it ison a very moderate 
scale, as a part of the basin is covered with swamps. Lower down 
are the basins of Ilanz and of Reichenau, and then follows the basin 
of Chur, where the lower tes of the valley begins, which runs 
nearly north and south, This lower valley is divided into two parts 
by two mountains, the Fiischerberg on the east, and the Schollberg on . 
the west, which come close up to the river north of Meyenfeld, near 
47° 5’ N. lat. The southern district, called the Valley of M 
feld, descends gradually from about 1775 to 1600 feet. It is al 
15 miles long, and varies in width from 2 to 3 miles: the whole of it 
is under cultivation, and it produces maize, wheat, and other grains; 
and near the base of the adjacent mountains there are vines an‘ 
fruit-trees. The northern portion of the valley, called the Rheinthal, 
is about 30 miles long, and from 3 to 6 miles wide; but only the 
smaller part of it, which extends along the western banks of the 
river, belongs to Switzerland: the low country east of the river, 
which is much wider, belongs to Austria. It is one of the best 
cultivated tracts in Switzerland, and produces very large quantities 
of maize and other grains. The vine and fruit-trees are abundant. 
Great quantities of cider are made and exported. The descent of 
the valley is from 1600 to 1340 feet above the sea-level, 

The principal range of the Rheatian Alps branches off to the east 
of the mountain-pass of St.-Gothard, south of Mount Badus, and runs 
eastward, A continuous range of mountains, of which however no 
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summit seems to rise above the snow-line, extends 20 miles, to Piz 
Valrhin, which attains an elevation of 10,960 feet, and is surrounded 
by extensive glaciers, which are the source of the Hinter-Rhein, the 

of the upper branches of the Rhine, Not far from it to the 
east is the Muschelhorn (10,234 feet); and between the roads leading 
over the St. Bernhardin and the Spliigen is the Tambohorn (10,436 
feet), The range continues eastward to the source of the Inn, where 
it turns to the north of north-east, in which direction it runs to the 
eastern frontier of Switzerland, and aces the pee _— last 
portion of the range is very high, and the snow along the crest is 
almost continuous. Some of the glaciers are extensive, especially as 
we approach the eastern boundary of Switzerland: the glacier which 
surrounds Mount Fermund, or the Iron Mountain, is calculated to 
cover nearly 100 square miles. From this immense field of ice and 
snow that range of mountains branches off which is called Rhdticon, 
and which runs north-west by west until it terminates on the Rhine 
with the Fiischerberg, north of Meyenfeld. The crest of this moun- 
tain-wall, which is about 10 miles wide and 30 miles long, is generally 
above the snow-line, and glaciers descend down its sides. The most 
elevated summit, the Scesa Plana, is 9818 feet above the sea-level. 
The Rhiiticon divides Switzerland from the Tyrol. 

The country between the ranges just described and the valley of 
the Upper Rhine extends more than 40 miles in length, and about 24 
miles in width: it is filled with extensive mountain-masses, which 
are connected with the principal range by lower ridges, These lower 
ridges sometimes constitute sev! miles long, rising above 
the snow-line, and covered nite chars, Of their summits the 

north of Piz Valrhin, rises to 10,841 feet; and the Piz 


little grain is cultivated in them, but potatoes and other vegetables 
are grown. Fruit-trees do not succeed, except in the lower 

Most of them however have excellent pasture-grounds on the Alps, 
and the level tracts are converted into artificial meadows, which are 
irri The valley of the Hinter-Rhein is the longest: the great 
between Coire, or Chur, and Italy pass through it. A road leads 
from Chur to the village of Spliigen, where it divides, The western 
Bernhardin and leads to Bellinzona, in the canton 


the 
Both roads are passable for carringes. 
The southern chain of the Rhwtian Alps, called the Bernina range, 
w is derived ag eens — d ty the na 
from the valley of Engadin into Italy, runs to the princi 
from south-south-west to north-north-east; its southern 
extremity extends into Lombardy, and the northern into the Tyrol. 
It appears to be as high as the principal range, for a great part of the 
most elevated ridges are always covered with snow, and contain 
numerous glaciers. The most clevated summit is said to be that 
called Monte dell’Oro, which stands south of, and not far from, 
the boundary-line of Switzerland, within the Austrian dominions. 
Between the Bernina range and the principal range of the Rhetian 
Alps the beautiful pastoral valley of Engedinia inelo sed. [EnGapty,] 
On the southern declivity of the Bernina range only two valleys of 
some extent to Switzerland: the valley of Miinster, which 
opens into the valley of the Adige at Glurns in the Tyrol; and the 
of Poschiavo, which is 15 miles long, and opens into the valley 
of the Adda at Tirano, in the province of Sondrio. The valley of 
Poschiavo is a rich pastoral district, and derives considerable advan- 
tage from the road over the Bernina Pass, which runs through it. 
Large droves of cattle go by this road from the valley of Engadin to 


Italy. 

a abel rivers rise on the southern declivities of the Rhatian 
Alps, between the great field of ice in which the Aar and Rhéne 
pon oe og and flow southward : they all unite in the river Tessin, or 
Ticino. The country drained by these rivers is called Italian Switzer- 
land, because the Italian language is spoken by the inhabitants. It is 
traversed by several mountain-ranges, which run southward and 
occupy the part of its area, Many parts of these ranges rise 
above the line of trees and shrubs, but none of the summits attain 
the snow-line. Between the ranges there are several valleys of con- 
siderable extent ; the three largest are those of Misocco, Levantina, 
and Maggia. All of them are very fertile. In their upper parts, 
which are about 3000 feet above the sea-level, very little grain is culti- 
vated, and the inhabitants live on the produce of their herds. In 
_ the middle parts of the valleys maize and other kinds of grain are 
grown, and vines and fruit-trees abound, especially the chestnut- and 
walnut-tree. The lower parts, whose climate approaches that of Italy, 
have considerable plantations of fig-trees and mulberry-trees. A con- 
siderable quantity of silk is annually collected in these valleys and 
sent to.the manufacturing districts: no other part of Switzerland 
contains such extensive forests and such fine trees, The great road 
which traverses the mountain-pass of Saint Gothard runs through 
the valley of Levantina, and that which crosses the St. 
through the valley of Misoceo, As the southern decliyity of the 


Alps is very steep, these valleys are subject to very extensive and 
destructive inundations during heavy rains. 

The brooks and rivers which drain the valleys traverse the basins 
generally with a gentle current, but in the gorges they form nearly a 
continuous rapid, which is frequently interrupted by cataracts. It 
thus epee that the rivers of the mountain region are not navigable, 
with the exception of the Rhine, which is navigated by river-barges 
from the town of Reichenau. But even if their course were not 
interrupted by cataracts, these rivers could hardly be navigated, owing 
to the t changes in the volume of water, which occur very sud- 
denly. It frequently happens that in a few hours a river rises several 
feet and inundates the low tracts contiguous to its banks, and in a 
few hours it subsides again. These changes sometimes follow very 
rapidly. Small lakes are very numerous. <A few of them occur in 
the basins of the valleys, but the greater number lie in the mountains, 
being inclosed by high walls of rocks. Some of them are at such an 
elevation as to be covered with ice all the year round. Larger lakes 
do not occur within the mountain region, with the single exception 
of the Lake of Brienz, but several of considerable size are found 
along the outer edge of the region, so that the larger portion of the 
lake is inclosed by mountains, whilst the lower extremity is within 
the adjacent plain. Such are the lakes of Luzern and of Thun on 
the northern, and the Lake of Lugano and the Lago-Maggiore on the 
southern side of the Alps. All alpine lakes are deep; in some cases 
the depth is 100 fathoms. They contain few fish. 

IL. The Hilly Region extends over the north-eastern portion of 
Switzerland, and comprehends the country between the Lake of 
Constanz, the Rhine, and the lower course of the Aar, between the 
mouth of that river and its confluence with the Reuss. The river 
Reuss and its tributary the Lorze, which issues from the Lake of 
Zug, separates the hilly region from the plain. The line dividing the 
hilly region from the Alps runs from the middle of the Lake of Zug 
to Mount Hoch-Ezel, on the southern banks of the Lake of Ziirich, 
and thence along the depression in which the lower course of the Linth 
and the Lake of Wallenstadt are situated, and which from that lake 
extends to the Rhine north of Sargans. This depression, which 
continues across the western district of the hilly region through the 
Lake of Ziirich and the valley of the Limmat, terminates at the con- 
fluence of the last-mentioned river with the Aar. The length of this 
depression is nearly 70 miles, but half of this space is occupied by 
the lakes of Wallenstadt and of Ziirich. The level tract which 
separates the two lakes, and that which lics between the Lake of 
Wallenstadt and the Rhine, are hardly more than 20 feet above the 
waters, 

Part of the country inclosed by these boundaries is mountainous, 
This higher tract occupies the eastern portion of the hilly region. 
On the northern side of the low and narrow tract between Sargans 
and the Lake of Wallenstadt above noticed, the country rises with a 
steep ascent to an elevation of between 3000 and 4000 feet, which 
increases as we westward, and on the northern shores of the 
Lake of Wallenstadt it attains an elevation of 7000 feet above the 
sea-level. This continuous range, which extends along the northern 
banks of the lake and descends towarJs it with a steep declivity, is 
called the Kurfirsten, and terminates on the west in the elevated 
summit of Mont Speer (6636 feet). It is about 4 miles wide. Its 
northern declivity is comparatively gentle. North of the eastern 
extremity of the Lake of Wallenstadt, a lower ridge, called the 
Grabser Alpen, branches off towards the north and connects the 
Kurfirsten with the mountain group called the Alpstein, which from 
east to west extends about 10 miles, and whose lower offsets advance 
to the very shores of the Lake of Constanz, so that in length it 
exceeds 15 miles. Towards its southern border are the highest 
summits, of which the Siintis, or Hoch-Siintis, attains an elevation of 
8272 feet, and has a small glacier on the northern declivity of its 
summit, The Alte-Mann, which stands east of it, is only about 
200 feet lower, North of these summits are several others, rising 
from 4000 to 6000 feet, but at the distance of 6 miles from the Lake 
of Constanz they sink down to 4000 feet, and gradually decrease in 
height. This mountainous tract resembles very much the country 
north of the Dédi range, except that the valleys are somewhat wider; 
and as the mountains do not rise to such an elevation, and have less 
rapid slopes, the pas ands on the upper declivities are more 
extensive. Very little grain is cultivated, but there are some fruit-trees 
and vines. 

The remainder of this region can only be called hilly, and its 
surface is nothing but a succession of high swells with moderately 
gentle declivities and rounded or flat tops. ‘These swells are some- 
times several miles long. In several places round-topped summits 
rise upon their backs. None of these high hills exceed 4000 feet 
above the sea-level, though several rise 3000 feet above the sea, and 
about 1800 feet above their base. The highest summits are arranged 
in small chains, which in the western districts are between the river 
Thur and the Lake of Ziirich, The most eastern is called the 
Altmann chain, which divides the valleys of the Thur and the Toss, 
and terminates on the Rhine opposite Eglisau. The western, called 
the Albis chain, from its highest summit (2921 feet), runs between 
the lakes of Ziirich and Zug, and terminates a short distance west of 
Ziirich, The Albis commands an extensive view over all 9} adjacent 
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countries and the mow-cap; mountains of the Finsteraarhorn 

. Between the lakes PY tog and Luzern stands the isolated 
summit of the Righi, which is much visited by travellers, and rises 
to 5916 feet. The district between the Lake of Constanz and the 
Thur is comparatively level; the hills rise to a very moderate 
elevation, and their slopes are so gradual, as to admit of cultivation. 
This is considered to be the most fertile tract in all Switzerland, The 
lake-shore between Arbon and Stein on the Rhine presents a succession 
of cultivated fields, orchards, vineyards, and artificial meadows. Besides 
maize and all other sorts of grain cultivated north of the Alps, large 
quantities of hemp and flax are here grown. The soil of the remainder 
of this region is less fertile; the larger portion of the surface is used as 
pasture and meadow land. The country along the northern banks of 
the Lake of Ziirich is very little inferior to the tract along the Lake 
of Constanz. There are many small lakes in this hilly country, and 
they contain more fish than the alpine lakes, The largest lakes of 
these are those of Wallenstadt and Ziirich. The Lake of Wallenstadt, 
the Lacus Riparius of the ancients, is 10 miles long and 2} miles in 
width. It is in most places from 60 to 80 fathoms deep. Its northern 
shores are extremely steep, rocky, and high, and at the distance of 
barely a mile from them the Kurfirsten rises from 4000 to 5000 
feet above the sea-level: on the south the shores are also rocky and 
steep, but less elevated, and the Miértschenstock range attains its 
highest elevation at the distance of 2 or 3 miles from the lake: at 
the two extremities it is bordered by low tracts, The surface is 
1424 feet above the sea-level. The Lake of Ziirich is about 24 miles 
long, 3 miles wide, and has the form of a section of a circle, the 
curvature being directed towards the south-south-west. It is divided 
by two projecting points into two sections, of which the eastern is 
called Ober-See: the surface is 1310 feet above the sea-level. Near 
its eastern extremity is a level tract of some extent, but, with this 
exception, the shores are surrounded by gently-sloping hills, covered 
with vineyards, orchards, and cultivated fields. In a few places it is 
stated to be 100 fathoms deep. The largest rivers of this region are 
the Thur and Limmat. The Thur rises in a valley which separates 
the Kurfirsten range from the Alpstein Mountains, and at first runs 
west, but turns gradually to the north. After a course of about 
30 miles it makes a great bend to the east, and then flows westward 
to its confluence with the Rhine above Eglisau. Its whole course 
exceeds 65 miles. Nearly one-half of it lies in a narrow but rich 
pastoral valley, the Toggenburg [Gatt, Sr.], between mountains; and 
the remainder of the course between moderate and well-cultivated or 
wooded hills. The Thur is too rapid for navigation. The Limmat 
originates, under the name of the Linth, on the northern declivity of 
the Didi, and traverses the mountain region of that name in a 
northern direction, and in a very narrow valley until it meets the 
Lake of Wallenstadt. [Grarvus.) Formerly it did not fall into the 
lake. It is subject to a very sudden and great increase of water, and 
it ry orf inundated the low tract between the lakes of Wallenstadt 
and Ziirich, and destroyed the crops of that fertile district. In 1821 
a canal was made, by which the waters of the Linth are carried to the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, and another canal in the middle of the low 
tract, which is wide and deep enough to receive all the water from 
the Lake of Wallenstadt, and to carry it to the Lake of Ziirich. This 
canal is called the Linth Canal. The river issuing from the western 
extremity of the Lake of Ziirich is called the Limmat. It runs about 
18 miles in a west-north-west direction, until it falls into the Aar, a 
few miles below Baden, in the canton of Aargau. The Limmat is 
navigated, but it can only be ascended by empty boats, on account of 
the rapidity of the current. 

IIL The Plain of Switzerland extends in the direction of north- 
east from the banks of the Lake of Geneva to the lower course of the 
ad ae <4 to tet ge or beg be . Its western border 
joins the Jura Mountains, is plain ro a large valley, sur- 
rounded by mountains, and extending pt oe and north-east 
more than 100 miles in length, with a breadth varying from 20 
to 30 miles, 

On the southern and western border of the 
able lakes: the lakes of Geneva, Neufchitel, Morat, and Bienne, 
which are at different elevations above the sea-level; the Lake of 
Geneva is 1228 feet above the sea, Morat is 1450 feet, Neufchitel 
1429 feet, and Bienne 1410 feet. A high swell, which is called Mont 
Jorat, extends westward from the Dent-de-Jaman, the most western 
summit of the Ape in this part of Switzerland, to the Lake of 
Geneva, between Montreux and Vevay. It proceeds westward along 
the lake and close to its banks to hy, west of Lausanne, The 
rocky declivity with which it descends towards the lake is in many 
places between Vevay and Lausanne so steep, that the road between 
those two towns is cut in the rock. At Ouchy it recedes from the 
lake, and runs north-west towards the Jura Mountains; but it does 
not reach them, being divided from these mountains by a narrow 

This depression is chiefly covered with swamps, from 
which a small river, called Noson, runs northward and joins the Orbe, 
which falls into the Lake of Neufchitel; whilst the eiron, another 
small river originating in the same depression, flows southward to the 
Lake of Geneva. Mont Jorat descends gradually towards the north, 
and its long Stee to the distance of 10 miles from the Lake 
of Neufchitel. ere it is crossed by the road leading from Lausanne 


lain are four consider- 


to Moudon, its upper crest is 3039 feet above the sea-level; but farther 
east, in the vicinity of the Alps, it rises to 3800 feet. The whole 
country between the lakes of Geneva and Neufchitel, with the 


* 


direction. It is connected with the Jorat Mountains south-east 
Moudon, and extends thence in a north-east by east direction to 
town of Freyburg. From Freyburg it passes south of the town 
Bern, where it declines more to the east, terminating at Mont 
which stands on the north-western border of the mountain 
This swell rises about 1000 feet above its base, which may be 1500 
above the sea-level. It contains a few summits: one of the highest 
them is Mont Biitschel, south of the town of Bern, which rises 
3450 feet above the sea-level. On the spacious and level summit 
the gentle declivities of this swell, pastures and cultivated fields 
succeed one another, with orchards and vin 

The remainder of the plain has generally an undulating surface, the 
eminences rarely rising into hills, and most of the slopes being gentle. 
There occur also some level tracts, the largest of which is the low 
country between the lakes of Neufchitel, Morat, and Bienne, which, 
when the rains have been very abundant, is overflowed. Within this 
portion of the plain only a few isolated summits occur, which rise 
from 1000 to 2000 feet above their base. The highest of them is the 
Biintiger, north-east of Bern, which rises to 3438 feet. The soil is of 
moderate fertility ; it is mostly under the plough, and produces all 
kinds of grain, as well as hemp and flax. Vineyards are not extensive, 
and the wine is not good; but other fruits, especially one pears, 
plums, walnuts, and cherries, are very abundant: from cherries 
kirschwasser is made, At the north-eastern extremity of this country 
is the Lindenberg, a moderate swell, about 500 feet above its base, 
which is remarkable for the horizontal line in which its crest runs for 
20 miles, between Roth and Lenzburg. Not an eminence is observed 
on it. : 

The principal river of this plain is the Aar, which receives the 
Saane, Thiele or Ziel, Emmen, and Reuss. None of these affluents of 
the Aar is navigable, except the Thiele, which is navigated 7 river- 
barges and steam-boats to the lakes of Bienne and Neufcl The 
largest lakes are those of Geneva [LeMAN], Neufchatel wean 
Morat [FreysuraG, vol. ii, col. 1095], and Bienne > vol. 
col. 1050]. These lakes abound in fish. In the north-eastern dis- 
tricts of the plain are several smaller lakes. The of them is 
that of Sempach, north-west of Luzern, which is about 5 miles long, 
but in no part more than a mile wide. It is 1695 feet above the sea- 
level, and 256 feet above the Lake of Luzern, which shows that the 
country has a considerable rise between the two lakes. 

IV. The Region of the Jura Mountains occupies the west part of 
Switzerland, lying between the plain and France. This elevated 
occupies about 150 miles in length, with a width of about 30 
It extends from the Rhéne, where that river rans underground (Perte- 
du-Rhéne), in a north-east direction, to the banks of the Aar and the 
Rhine. About half of this region lies within France. Switzerland 
it extends over the western districts of the canton of Vaud, the whole 
area of that of Neufchatel, the north-western districts of Bern, the 
greater parts of Solothurn and Basel, and a portion of preg mr 
rises from the Plain of Switzerland with a ane ascent to an ion 
of 3000 feet, and at this elevation it is trav in its length by many 
low chains, which divide the whole surface of the region into numerous 
longitudinal valleys. Many of these valleys are connected with one 
another by depressions, while others are entirely surrounded by hills, 
and the water which collects in them escapes by natural tunnels. On 
the low and narrow ridges which divide these valleys a few summits 
rise from 600 to 2000 feet above their base. The highest summits of 
the Jura Mountains are in France. Within Switzerland are Mont 
Dole (5515 feet) and Mont Tendre (5522 feet), which lie west and 
north-west of the Lake of Geneva, and Mont Chasseron (5223 , 
west of the Lake of Neufchitel, and Mont Chasseral (5211 
north-west of the Lake of Bienne. Mont Terrible, which stands close 
to the great bend of the Doubs and on the north-west edge of the 
Jura Mountains, attains only 2558 feet above the sea-level. But in the 
southern and central part of this region are several other summits 
which rise between 4000 and 5000 feet. 

South of the Lake of Neufchitel the Jura Mountains do not rise 
abruptly from the plain, but a lower , a kind of terrace of small 
width, lies between them, which is La-Céte, and in its southern 
parts is covered with vineyards, between Geneva and ne pt Farther 
north are plantations of mulberry-trees for the use of silk-worms. 
There are also numerous orchards, and in some parts the slopes are’ 
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In the mountain region itself there are two large and 
The two larger valleys are those of Joux and 

may be considered as one valley 30 miles long 
about 2 miles wide. This valley is divided into two valleys by 
called Dent-de-Vaulion, which rises to 4831 feet above 
or that south of this summit, is 
pda drtinch: ba Sia Seana 
hich in approaching the Dent-de-Vaulion enters the Lake oux, 
hich is more than a mile wide. After leaving this 
the river forms a small lake, that of Brenet, on flowing from 
Sree zempenennts lots en dpesing- oh the Aabiel ia Deeee 
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presents t differences, 
which are the effect of the greater or leas elovation above the sea level 
Some regions of considerable extent, as about Monte Rosa and the 
Finsteraarhorn, rise above the line of congelation, and some 
the inhabited valleys to 4000 feet above the level of the sea, About 
one-fourth of the area of Switzerland is useless to man by its too great 
elevation its climate. 
ere ere See oe 
valleys south of the Alps approac! 
The following table shows 
at Ziirich 


? 


36°03" 
54°88 
73°10 
56°84 


45°12" 55°18° 


Mean ual 
The mean temperature of London for the winter is 38°22°, for the 
spring 48°34°, for the summer 61°74", for the autumn 50°29° ; and for 


the year 50°50°. Hence it appears that all these places, except Milan, 
have a lower annual temperature than London, and for Bern this 
difference amounts to more than five . The mean annual 
temperature of the Hospice on the St. Gothard is lower than that of 
the North Cape in Norway by nearly two degrees, but the summer is 
nearly four warmer: the other seasons are colder by some 
de than at the North Cape. 

e greatest quantity of rain falls on the southern declivity, where 
it annually amounts to 57°83 inches, whilst on the western side it is 
anly 47-17 inches, and on the —— povtypame than ee 

n some parts a great quantity of snow , especially on ura 
Mountains, where in parts it accumulates to a depth of 30 feet. 
Divisions.—The Swiss confederation consists of 22 cantons, which, 
with the area, population, and representatives of each in the National 
Council, are as follows :— 


Population in 
1850. 


Area in 


Square Miles, Representatives, 


Cantons. 


- 


199,852 
54,893 
77,583 

458,301 
99,891 

169,625 
64,146 
30,213 
89,895 

132,843 
70,753 
35,300 
44,168 
69,674 
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88,908 
117,759 
25,138 
14,505 
81,559 
199,575 
17,461 
250,698 
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Vaud, and Neufchatel, and a part of Bern, ps and the Valais. 

i some valleys of the 
Grisons, on the south side of the Alps, speak a dialect of Italian; 
and one-half of the population of the Grisons speak the Romauntch 
and Ladin, which are peculiar dialects, apparently of old Italian 


ith regard to religion, the majority of the population belong to 
= Calvinist or Helvetic 2 ae eye Faith. There is however no 
obligatory uniformity among the Swiss congregations: there is no 
Swiss church, in the common sense of the word: in each of the 
Reformed cantons the ecclesiastical affairs are regulated by a synod. 
There are Roman Catholics in all the cantons, but these and 
all Dissenters or ‘separatists’ from Calvinism enjoy liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship. But the religious houses of the 
Catholics have been suppressed since thé revolution of 1847. The 


ausen 


> 
fast 
approaching to an equality in numbers with the Protestants, ha 
increased since 1837 from 17,000 to 29,764, while the latter 
decreased from 41,666 to 84,212 in 1850... The Catholics have 
inereased also in Ziirich, Basel, Schaffhausen, Vaud, Neufchitel, and 
Grisons. But Protestants have spread into the once exclusively 
Catholic cantons of Luzern, Zug, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, the 
Valais, and Ticino, and the ratio of Catholics to the whole popu- 
lation of Switzerland remains nearly unaltered, being 40-6 per cent., 
while the Protestants make 59-4 per cent. The number of Jews 
in Switzerland is not stated. The number of foreigners resident 
in Switzerland is more than balanced by the number of Swiss 
resident in foreign countries. The sexes approach very n to 
ae the whole population, the ratio being 102 females to 
100 


Natural Productions—These are wheat, buckwheat, maize, barley, 
flax, and hemp; fruits including grapes, pears, 
and plums; beans, and other common yege- 
tables; chestnuts, wilonty fil &c, The localities of these 

ducts are mentioned in the preceding part of this article, e 
mul is grown in the Italian cantons for feeding silkworms, Two- 
thirds of Switzerland do not produce corn enough for the consumption : 
el oapepremal) the case in the central and eastern cantons which 
lie in the highlands of the Alps. The cantons which produce most 
corn are Soleure, Bern, Freyburg, Aargau, Schaffhausen, Luzern, and 
Vaud, There is nearly a million of head of horned-cattle in summer, 
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one-fourth of which consists of milch cows; and the peeanee of the 
dairy is reckoned annually between one and two millions sterling. 
The finest races of horned-cattle are those of the Emmenthal and 
Simmenthal, in the canton of Bern, of Gruydres in Freyburg, of 
Schwyz, of Zug, of the Frickthal in the canton of Aargau, and of 
Appenzell. The sheep are mostly of inferior breed, and the wool is 
short and coarse. Goats are very numerous in the highlands; pigs 
are plentiful and fine. 

Kirschwasser is distilled from cherries, and is commonly used 
all over Switzerland. Walnut-oil is the common substitute for olive-oil 
north of the Alps. 

The highlands of Switzerland abound with timber-trees, especially 
firs of various kinds, maple, beech, larch, birch, and oak-trees. There 
are certain forests on the declivities of the high Alps which protect 
the valleys beneath from the avalanches, and are therefore carefully 
preserved; but the rest, which for the most part are communal 

rty, are subject to great waste, through injudicious cutting, the 
teh of cattle, and especially of goats, and the ravages of storms, 
Most of the cottages and farm-houses are built of wood, and the 
same material is used for fuel, the annual consumption of which is 
enormous : a great quantity of timber is also exported to France and 
other countries. Coal-mines are worked in the cantons of Freyburg, 
Vaud, Basel, and Thurgau, but the coal is mostly of inferior quality. 
Turf is used in Aargau and other cantons. 

The Alps and other Swiss mountains contain a rich and inexhaust- 
ible supply of summer pasture for the cattle and flocks of the greater 
part of Switzerland, A large proportion of land in the valleys and 
plains is kept as grass-fields, and mowed for winter fodder, an essential 
and rather dear article in a country so largely stocked with cattle. 
In the two cantons of Vaud and Neufchitel the cultivation of the vine 
obtains the preference over the other branches of agriculture. In 
the mountain cantons the old grass-lands are never broken up. 

Iron is found in the Jura; and there are furnaces and iron-works 
in the cantons of Vaud, Bern, Soleure, Basel, and Aargau, and like- 
wise in the Grisons. In the Grisons there are mines of lead, zinc, 
and galena. Salt-springs abound in Switzerland, but they are gene- 
rally neglected, except those of Bex in the canton of Vaud. Switzer- 
jand imports much salt from Germany and other countries. There 
are mineral springs at Baden and Schinznach in the Aargau, at St.- 
Moriz, in the Grisons, and at several other places. 

The lakes and rivers of Switzerland abound with fish, especially 
trout of various kinds, In the lakes of Geneva and Constanz there 
are trout that weigh from 30 to 601bs. The salmon is found in the 
Rhine, the Aar, and the Lake of Ziirich; tench, carp, perch, eels, and 
crabs are found in most Swiss waters. 

The game consists chiefly of chamois, hares, marmots, and part- 
ridges. Bears and wolves are hunted in the Alps and the Jura, Birds 
of prey of large dimensions are common in the mountains. 

and Manufuctures.—Switzerland has been, at least in part, a 
manufacturing country for centuries, In the canton of Ziirich the 
manufacture of silks, florentines, gros-de-Naples, taffetas, serges, levan- 
tines, silk-handkerchiefs, and ribbons, give employment to several 
thousand hands. The cotton-manufactures and cotton-printing estab- 
lishments of Ziirich are also of great importance, and give employment 
to a large number of the population. Ziirich and Winterthur and 
the villages along the banks of the Lake of Ziirich are the principal 
seats of manufacturing industry. The cantons of St.-Gall and Appen- 
zell constitute another important manufacturing district, especially of 
cotton | aoe Appenzell manufactures some very fine plain and 
embroidered muslins, St.-Gall also manufactures muslins and prints 
in considerable quantities, leather, linen, glass, and goldsmith-ware. 

The city of Basel, besides being a t centre of foreign and 
domestic trade, manufactures largely silk-ribands, silk-thread, taffetas, 
and satins, ‘The af bik of ribands from Basel to the United States, 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, and other countries is very large. The 
other branches of manufacture at Basel are leather, paper, and tobacco. 
Geneva manufactures vast numbers of watches, also jewellery, and 
musical-boxes. The watches and musical-boxes are sold all over 
Europe, the Levant, America, and the north of Africa; the jewellery 
is sold mostly in Italy. The other branches of manufacture at 
Geneva are cabinet-work, saddlery, lithography and engraving, cutlery, 
firearms, enamels, &c, _ 

The manufactures of the canton of Neufchitel comprise the print- 
ing of cottons and watch-making for the export trade. The districts 
of Locle and La-Chaux-de-Fond, among the highlands of the Jura 
are the t centres of the watch-making trade. The watches are 
exported to the same countries as those madeat Geneva, The canton 
of Thurgau has a considerable manufacture of cotton goods, several 
cotton-printing establishments, and some linen factories. The small 
canton of Glarus manufactures a considerable quantity of cotton- 
goods, prints, and muslins, Aargau manufactures cotton-cloth of all 
pan na white and coloured handkerchiefs, prints, stockings, and 
other hosiery, also silka, and ribands, and silks mixed with wool and 
cottons, linens, and cutlery. 

The rest of the cantons of Switzerland cannot be considered as 
manufacturing countries, although most of them have some manu- 
factures, but only to supply their own wants, Special manufactures 
are noticed in the articles on the several cantons, The trade of 


with all the chief towns of France and Germany. A good deal of 
Swiss produce is exported from Genoa, 

In the interior of the country there are as yet but few railroads 
Pn, IE, but several lines are projected, among which is a great 
trun line trom Dinas alates Bere, This line curves 
round the north shore of the Lake of Geneva, from Geneva to 
Morges, whence a branch, now completed, continues along the lake 
eastward to Lausanne. The main line runsnorth-by-east from Morges 
to Yverdun (this section is completed), thence east-north-east along 
the east shores of the lakes of Neufchitel and Morat to Bern; from 
Bern north-east down the lower part of the Emmenthal and across 
the Aar below Soleure to Olten; and from Olten north-west to Basel. 
From Olten a line was authorised in 1852, running south-south-east 
through Zoffingen to Luzern on the lake of that name, which is _ 
be navigated by swift steamers; and from the Uri end of the 
railroad is projected to run up the valley of the Reuss nearly to the 
foot of the St.-Gothard. From Olten a line has been projected by 
the Aar and the Limmat to Zurich, and thence to Rorschach on the 
Lake of Constanz, whence steamers will communicate with the ter- 
mini of the Wurtemberg and Bavarian railroads at Friedrichshafen . 
and Lindau respectively on the east shore of this lake. <A part of 
the line between Zurich and Baden in Aargau is already open. 
connection with the Morges and Yverdun section steamers ply on the 
lakes of Neufchitel and Bienne, The French and Sardinian govern- 
si have each contemplated making railroads to terminate at 

eva. i 

Army.—The federal army consists of the Bundesauszug, a regular 
force which comprises men from 20 to 34 years of age; the reserve, 
which includes all those that have served the full time in the Bun- 
desauszug up to their 40th year; and the Landwehr, composed of all 
men able to bear arms, who are not enrolled in either of the preceding. 
In 1851 the federal army numbered 108,000 men—72,000 regulars 
and 36,000 reserve. In addition to this there are also corps of 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers. Foreign enlistment is generally 
prohibited, but the Swiss still volunteer to serve in fi armies. 
Formerly they had about 15,000 men in the service of the.kings of 
France, about half that number in the service of Holland, besides 
several regiments in Spain, in Piedmont, and at Naples. Those 
cantons from which the respective regiments were drawn received 
an annual subsidy from the state for whose service they were 
recruited, There is now (August 1855) a Swiss legion in the British 
service. 

The estimated revenue for 1855 is stated at 16,065,000 francs; and 
the expenditure at 15,475,000 francs. 

Education and Instruction.—Elementary instruction is generally 


diffused. Secondary instruction is given in gymnasia and grammar 


schools, which exist in most of the towns. Private schools are numer- 
ous, and some of them rather famous for combining industrial 
training with scientificinstruction. For higher education Switzerland 
has the Universities of Bile and Zurich, and the Academies of Bern, 
Geneva, and Lausanne, in which degrees in law, divinity, and arts 
arc granted. There are public libraries at Ziirich, Bern, Basel, 
Soleure, Luzern, St.-Gall, Aarau, Lausanne, and Geneva. Above thirty 
newspapers and reviews, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, are published 
in Switzerland. . 

Savings banks and insurance societies are pretty numerous in 
Switzerland. Hospitals for the infirm poor exist in every town, and 
some of them are richly endowed. ‘he indigent receive assist- 
ance from the funds of the commune to which they a 
therefore of great importance for every man to be inscribed as free 
of acommune, There are also numerous local charities and subserip- 
tions for the poor but there is a class of poor outcasts called 
‘heimathlosen,’ or people without a domicile, who are rejected by all 
the cantons, They are people descended from individuals who lost 
their civil rights in their respective cantons, or from foreigners settled 
in Switzerland who did not purchase their citizenship. A few 
ago several cantons offered to come to an arrangement for di 
buting these individuals among the cantons, and restoring them to 
pomenys but at the census of 1850 they still numbered 2198, as stated 
above. ‘ 

History of Switzerland.—The greater part of modern Switzerland 
was known in Roman times by the name of the Country of the 
Helvetii, a warlike and powerful Celtic people, who, after e i 
from their country westward, were defeated with great slaughter near 
Bibracte, the modern Autun, by Julius Cesar. (Cesar, ‘Bell. Gall.,’ i.) 
The eastern part of Switzerland, or the present Grisons , was 
called Rhetia by the Romans, and was inhabited by a different race of 
men, who are said to have been descended from the Etruscans. 

After the conquest of Gaul, the Romans sent colonies into the 
country of the Helvetians; and, with the exception of the insurrection 
(if it can be so called) in a.p. 69, when they were mercilessly treated 
by Cecina, the lieutenant of Vitellius, as related by Tacitus (‘ Hist.,’ 
i, 57, 58, 59), the Helvetians remained subject to Rome till the down- 
fal of the empire. During this long period the Roman language, and 
Roman habits and manners, became prevalent throughout Helvetia, 
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761 
ee that the more central valleys and alpine recesses 
may have a sort of rude independence. . 

At the breaking up of the Western empire, the Burgundians, a 
tribe from the shores of the Baltic, were the first to form a permanent 
settlement in Western Switzerland, between the Jura, the Leman Lake, 
and the river Aar ; and Gebena, or Geneva, became the occasional resi- 
dence of their kings. Meantime the Alemanni, a wilder and more barba- 
rous race than the 


mountainous 


the breaking up of the gothic kingdom of Italy, they occupied Rhetia 
however, on submitting to 
ves, by which they remained as a distinct nation, 


part of the country which belonged to the kingdom of Burgundy 
Transjurane Burgundy, the country between the Aar and 
was called Al ia, and Rhetia formed another distinct 
division. When the Frankish empire became divided into several 
re omg one ira Burgundy formed part of the kingdom of 
while rest of Helvetia was attached to the kingdom of 
Austrasia or of Metz. 

The Burgundian eres Helvetia became converted to Christianity 
soon after the establishment of the Burgundian ki , towards the 
the 5th century. The Alemanni of Eastern Helvetia remained 
in the rude heathenism of their Teutonic ancestors. 


Disentis, Seckingen, 

and the Miinster of Ziirich. The monks 
taught also the rude natives to cultivate the soil, to sow corn, to plant 
the vine, and other useful arts. 

Under the successors of Charlemagne, the feudal system was estab- 
lished in Helvetia. The counts or governors however soon made them- 
selves hereditary ; they became suzerains of their respective districts, of 

they were before only magistrates ; they took possession of the 

crown lands, and received the fees of the crown tenants, who became 
local cere oe ergs and ee spores had 
many of w 4 % ori ly proprietors 
preferred placing aunt peor the protection 


empire became divided among the successors of 
in 840, German or Eastern Helvetia fell to the 
Bavaria, and continued afterwards attached to the 
Suabia. Burgundian Helvetia fell to the lot of Lotharius, 
title of emperor and king of Italy. 
events in the history of Switzerland may be conveniently 
the form of a on table :— 
count of Transjurane Burgundy, was proclaimed 
y lords of his government, assembled at St Maurien 
King of Upper Burgundy. This new kingdom of Bur- 
emes till 1016, when Rudolf IIL, having no male issue, made 
over his kingdom to the emperor Henry II. 

Zibringen, a great Suabian lord, is made by the 
preenen IV., ‘kastvogt,’ or warden, of the town and district of 


Burgundy. 
a Frederick of fe iree rire to em Berthold IV. of Zihrin- 
gen imperial warden ¢ bishoprics of Lausanne, Geneva, and Si 
1178. Berthold IV. of Zibringen builds Freyburg. ra ices 
Bern. 
1218. Frederick IL. gives imperial charters to the towns of Bern, 
ee ek ak ae 

. Rudolf of Habsburg, by various inheritances, becom of 
the most cl lords in Helvetia, Yo 
— udolf is elected emperor. He favours the independence of 


towns. 

1291. Death of Rudolf. His son Albert, desiring to annex the free 
towns and their territories to his patrimonial estates, attacks Bern and 
et ae rae st Unter 

@ three forest cantons, Schwyz,-Uri, and Un 
Whol hed been for ages free communities ander the protection of the 
refuse to acknowledge Albert as their duke. 
Werner Stauffacher of Schwyz, Walter Furst of Uri, and 
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Arnold von Melchthal in Unterwalden, conspire to free their country 
from the tyranny of Gessler. William Tell kills Gessler. 

1308. The insurrection of the Waldstiitter, or Forest Cantons. 
Albert’s officers are driven away, and their castles razed. Albert, 
whilst preparing to march against the Waldstiitter, is murdered by his 
nephew, John of Habsburg. : 

1315. Leopold, son of Albert, defeated at Morgarten by the people 
of the Waldstiitter, who begin to be called by the general name of 
the Schwyzera. Federal pact of Brunnen, among the three 
Waldstiitter. 

1332. Luzern joins the confederation of the Waldstiitter as the 
fourth canton. 

1351. Ziirich and Glarus join the confederation, and the Zurichers 
defeat Duke Albert of Austria. 

1352. Zug and Bern join the confederation as the seventh and 
eighth cantons. A federal Diet is appointed. 

1386. Leopold IT. of Austria marches an army ve Luzern, and 
is defeated and killed at Sempach, on the 9th of July. 

1388. The Austrians invade Glarus, and are defeated at Niifels. 

1389. Truce of twenty years between Austria and the Swiss. 

1415, The Swiss cantons invade the Aargau, which they divide 
among themselves. Origin of the subject bailiwicks. 

1418-22. The people of the Waldstiitter invade the Val Levantina 
and other valleys south of the Alps, which they constitute subject 
bailiwicks. 

1422. The Valais becomes an independent state allied to the Swiss 
cantons. 

1424, The Graubund (‘Gray league’) formed at Trons gives its 
name to the whole of Rhetia. 

1436. Death of the last count of Toggenburg. Civil war between 
Ziirich and the other cantons. 

1444. Siege of Ziirich by the confederates. A large force of merce- 
naries under the Dauphin attack Basel. Battle of St-Jacob. The 
Dauphin makes peace with the Swiss. 

1446. Peace between Ziirich and the other cantons, 

1452. A fresh war a es and ae heme: yoy loses 
Rapperschwyl, Freyburg, an urgau. e Sigismund of Austria 
sclagaged 00 Birich the town of Winterthur, his last remaining 

ion in Helvetia, 

1457. Miithlhausen, an imperial town of Alsace, forms an alliance 
With the Swiss. 

1475. War between the Swiss cantons and Charles the Bold. 

1476. (March). Defeat of the Burgundians at Granson. (June), 
Battle of Morat; total defeat of Charles. 

— Battle of Giornico, in which the Swiss defeat the troops of 
Mi 

1481. Convention of Stanz. Soleure and Freyburg admitted as 
cantons. . 

1495. The Swiss refuse to furnish the emperor Maximilian I. with 
a contingent of troops for his war against France. 

1499. War between Maximilian and the Swiss, The Imperial troo 
being several times defeated, Maximilian makes This was the 
last war which the Swiss had to sustain for their independence. 

1501. Basel and Schaffhausen are received into the confederation. 

1513. Appenzell is also admitted, and completes the number of 
thirteen cantons composing the Helvetic or Swiss confederation, which 
existed till the French revolutionary invasion of 1798. The ‘socii,’ 
or states associated to the confederation with vote in the diet, were 
the abbot of St,-Gall, and the free cities of St.-Gall, Miihlhausen, and 
Biel, or Bienne. The allies without vote were Geneva, Neufchatel, 
the Valais, and the Grisons. 

1523. Ziirich adopts the doctrines of the Reformation. 

1528-30. The towns of St.-Gall, Bienne, and Miihlhausen, and the 
cantons of Basel and Schaffhausen proclaim the Reformation; Glarus 
and Appenzell remain divided between the two communions. 

1531. War between the Roman Catholic and the Reformed cantons 
on the subject of the election of a new abbot of St.-Gall. The troops 
“ _ Reformed cantons are defeated at Cappel with great loss, Peace 
o r. 

1532, Helvetic confession of faith proclaimed by a synod held at 


1535-36. Bern, as an ally of Geneva, makes war against the duke of 
Savoy, and takes the Pays-de-Vaud from the Duke of Savoy. 

1538. Calvin and Farel expelled from Geneva. 

1541. Calvin is recalled. The Reformation adopted at Geneva. 

1603. The Duke of Savoy acknowledges the independence of Geneva. 

1648. The emperor acknowledges, in the treaty of Westphalia, the 
Swiss Confederation as an independent state in yo 

1653. Second war of religion in Switzerland. Battle of Willmergen; 
oe ae weeny —— — ; . 5 

1710. The district of Toggenburg revolts against the abbot o! 
St.-Gall, and is supported by the Reformed cantons. 

1712. Third and last war of religion in Switzerland. The Bernese 
defeat the troops of Luzern and the Waldstiitter at. Willmergen. The 
Roman Catholic cantons sue for peace, which is concluded at Aarau, 
in August, 1712. 

1793, The French invade the territory of the bishop of Basel, and 
annex it to their new republic, 
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. General Bons: seizes upon Valtellina, Chiavenna, and 
mts which were subject to the Grisons, and annexes them to the 
Cisalpine republic. In the meantime another body of French troops 
occupies the free town of Bienne, an ally of the Swiss, ; 

1728. Democratic revolution at Basel, Insurrection in the Aargau. 
Diet held at Aarau, the last of the old Confederation. The French 

Ménard, with 15,000 men, enters the Pays-de-Vaud, and pro- 
claims ita independence. The French enter Bern, and spread over the 
greater part of Switzerland, The Forest cantons refuse to submit ; 
the French attack them, and are repulsed at Rothenthurm by Aloys 
Reding. In September a large French force under Schauenburg invades 
the district of Nidwalden, or Lower Unterwalden, the inhabitants of 
which made a desperate resistance, and most of them were slain. 

1799. The Austrians and Russians enter Switzerland, and drive the 
French from the central cant M: defeats the Russians at 
Zirich in September. Suvarrow enters wn from Italy by the 
St.-Gothard, but is obliged to retire into the Grisons, 

1801. Peace of Luneville; the French evacuate Switzerland. A new 
federal constitution is proclaimed, but rejected. oh 

1802. Bonaparte, first consul of France, offers his mediation to the 
Swiss. The Act of Mediation is framed and accepted, constituting 
Switzerland into. nineteen cantons, upon an equal footing, under the 
protection of France, The Valais, Geneva, eufchitel, and other 

i are annexed to France. 

1813. After the battle of Leipzig the allied troops pass through 

Switzerland on their way to France. The allied sovereigns refuse to 
Napoleon’s Act of Mediation. 

1815. The allied powers at the Congress of Vienna acknowledge the 
independence of Switzerland within its former limits. New confede- 
ration of twenty-two sovereign cantons, represented in a Federal Diet, 
ordered to assemble at least once a year, by turns at Bern, Ziirich, 
and Luzern, to discuss all matters internal and external concerning 
the general interest of the confederation. The Diet was vested with 
power to declare war, make peace, and form alliances with foreign 
powers. No canton allowed to take up arms against another, but all 
serious differences between one canton and another must be referred 
to the Diet. Each canton had a single vote in the Diet, in which 
measures were carried by a simple majority. The executive council 
of the canton in which the Diet assembled in any year, and which 
was styled the Vorort, or directing canton, had to carry into execution 
the resolutions of the Diet, and otherwise to provide for the well-being 
of the confederation during the prorogation of the Diet. 

1830-31. Most of the larger cantons, whose representation was based 
upon the principle of property, effect a change by which universal 
suffrage is established. The proposed change finds a strong opposition 
in Basel, in consequence of which the town separates itself from the 
country districts, which form themselves into a separate republic, or 
half canton. Neufchitel, after some bloodshed, retains its old consti- 
tution under the king of Prussia, who is prince of Neufchitel. Geneva 
retains its constitution with a small property qualification for electors, 
The Forest cantons retain their pure democratic form, with general 
assemblies of the whole male population. 

1832. The Diet decides to revise the Federal Pact, and the Catholic 
cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, from distrust of the influ- 
ence of the radicals (whose object was to establish a closely united 
republic worked by a central government) form the League of Sarnen, 
which was subsequently joined by Luzern, Freyburg, Zug, and Valais. 

1834-36. Polish and other political refugees endanger the neutrality 
and tranquillity of Switzerland, and are expelled. 

1839. A new law comes into operation, to establish a system of 
education independent of the clergy. It is opposed at first by the 
Protestant pastors, who in Ziirich put themselves at the head of the 
peasants, and effected a dissolution of the radical government. The 
Jesuits, who were the chief instructors in the canton of Luzern and 
some other Catholic cantons, become in consequence of this law, 
direct marks of radical antagonism. 

1844. Aargau demands the expulsion of the Jesuits from Switzerland, 


and is su in the Diet only by the half-vote of Bale-Campagne. 
‘ 1845. The radical party, in order to effect the expulsion of the 


organise bodies of armed men called the Free Corps, which, 
commanded by colonel Ochsenbein, invade Luzern and are defeated, 
The radical cantons refuse to dissolve the Free Co 

1846. The League of Sarnen dissolved, and the Sonderbund, or 
separate League of the Seven Catholic Cantons, formed for mutual 
defence against the Free Corps, 

1847. A resolution from Geneva (in which a revolution had taken 
place, h pring the radical party the supremacy in that canton) is 
adopted by the Diet, which decrees (July 29) the illegality of the 
Sonderbund, and (Sept. 3) the expulsion of the Jesuits. The Sonder- 
bund protests, and both parties are for war. Tho federal army under 

Dufour defeats the forces of the Sonderbund at Freyburg 
(Nov. 13) and at Luzern (Noy. 24), whereupon the leagued cantons 
submit, and are made liable for all expenses of the war; the monasteries 
are Tye and the Jesuite expelled. 

1848. (Sept. 12), Promulgation of a new constitution. 

By this constitution the sovereign power is vested in the Federal 
Amembly, which consists of two chambers, the National Council and 
the Council of State, or Senate, The National Council consists of 


members, elected by the cantons for three years, in the proportion of 
one member for every 20,000 inhabitants, the half-cantons returning 
one member at least; and when a canton has a surplus population 
amounting to 10,000, it is entitled to have an additional representa- 
tive. The Council of State consists of 44 members, two representatives 
for each canton, the half-cantons returning only one each, The 
confederation, represented by the two councils, alone has the right to 
declare war and make peace, and to settle matters between the cantons 
and foreign governments. ‘The federal assembly chooses, from among 
the citizens eligible to the national council, the Federal Council, 
which consists of seven members, and holds office for three years, 
The federal council is the ministry of the confederation; its members 
conduct the departments of politics, the interior, the military, finance, 
commerce and customs, public works, justice and police, The presi- 
dent and vice-president of the federation, and of the federal council, 
are named annually in a united sitting of the federal assembly, and 
may not be re-elected for the space of a year after their term of office 
expires, The Federal Tribunal, also appointed by the federal — 
for three years, consists of 11 members and 11 substitutes, 
tribunal decides in civil matters between the cantons, between these 
and the confederation, between the cantons and private parties, and 
in suits arising about the reception of the Heimathlosen. For 
criminal business it is divided into sections, On the 28th of Noy., 
1848, the city of Bern was chosen as the federal city by both chambers 
of the federal assembly, - “ 
(Franscini, Statistica della Svizzera ; Leresche, Dictionnaire Geogra- 
phique-Statistique de la Suisse; Hoffmann, Die Deutschland wnd seine 
Bewohner ; Berghaus, Annalen der Brd-Vilkerund Staatskunde; London 
Geographical Journal, for 1854.) 
SWORDS. UBLIN, County of.] la 
SYBARIS. [(Catasrtia.] qed 
SYDENH. NT. . vf 
SYDLING, ST. NICHOLAS, [Dorsersurre.} re met 
SYDNEY, New South Wales, the capital of the colony, a city and 
sea-port, in the county of Cumberland, is situated on the south shore 
of Port Jackson, an inlet on the east coast of Australia, in 33° 50’ 
8, lat., 151° 10’ E, long,, distant about 13,000 miles from Great Britain 
by the Cape of Good Hope. The city is governed by 6 aldermen and 
24 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and sends two members to 
the Provincial Parliament, The population in 1838 was about 20,000; 
in 1846 it was 38,358 ; in 1851 it was about 50,000. : 
The harbour of Port Jackson, entered by a narrow between 
the North and South Heads, two bold headlands in the precipitous 
coast-line, is completely protected from easterly winds and the swell of 
the Pacific by a third point called Middle Head, which stretches from 
the south shore just within the entrance, On south head there are a 
lighthouse and signal station ; the light, which is 345 feet above the 
sea-level, is seen at 30 miles’ distance. The harbour affords excellent 
anchorage in all parts for vessels of any burden. Within the entrance, 
which is less than a mile in breadth, the harbour suddenly s to 
a width of 3 miles, and at 7 miles inland contracts to a width of a 
mile and a half. Here two ridges and an intervening level—bounded 
by Wooloomooloo Bay on the east, and Darling Harbour, a deep inlet, 
on the west, with Farm Cove and Sydney Cove between—form the 
site of the city. George-street, the chief business part of the town, 
is a fine thoroughfare nearly two miles long. The houses, many of 
which are small, are constructed of wood or brick, or of sandstone. 
There are several handsome streets, containing many good dwelling- 
houses and shops. The city is well paved, lighted with gas, and 
supplied with water by a tunneled aqueduct nearly 2} miles long, 
In the vicinity of Sydney are numerous suburbs. The ridge of the 
west promontory is occupied by Dawes’s Battery. Macquarrie Fort 
stands at the point of the eastern promontory, on the summit of 
which is the government-house, a handsome edifice lately erected in 
the gothic style. A principal place of public resort is Hyde Park, an 
inclosed common on the south side of the town. The Botanic Gardens 
comprise a rich and well-arranged collection of shrubs and flowers. 
The cathedral church of St. James's, a plain brick building with a 
lofty spire, stands on the north side of Hyde Park. St. Philip’s church, 
the oldest in the colony, was built in 1798. The Roman Catholic 
cathedral, an imposing gothic structure, stands near St, James's, 
There are several chapels for Scotch Presbyterians, Independents, 
Methodists, and Baptists. Sydney college in Hyde Park, and the 
Australian college, afford superior instruction in classics, 
and English literature. There are also a normal institution, some 
free schools supported by government, a female school of industry, 
and a emt on institute. The other public bui are—the 
court-house, the council chambers, the new market-place, the custom- 
house, the colonial offices, the jail, the new military the 
convict barracks, the colonial hospital, the lunatic asylum, the asylum 
for the aged and infirm, the theatre, the museum, the Australian 
library, and the commissariat store, an extensive stone building, into 
which the largest vessels may discharge their cargoes, The manu- 
factures of the city are coarse woollens, tallow, soap and candles, 
starch, tobacco and snuff, hata, and ropes, There are several breweries 
and distilleries, tanneries, coach-works, saw-mills, and flour-mills, 
The adjacent heights are occupied by a number of windmills, and at 


Canterbury, 44 miles from the city, there is a large manufactory for 
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the refining of i. Sydney is the emporium of the coasting and 
of th “ easier gly between the city and 
the coast. Regular communication is kept up 
the Australian mail steamers. The harbour for 
merchant vessels comprises the two inlets of Sydney Cove and Darling 
Harbour, which afford a convenient line of wharfage nearly two miles 
in length, and admit ships of the largest tonnage to the wharfs, where 
their cargoes are transferred into stores. At, Cockatoo Island, a con- 
vict station at the mouth of the Paramatta River, a range of stone 
q has been built by the prisoners, and excavations made for an 
e ——— export is wool. The produce 
of the gold-fields of New South Wales is shipped at Sydney. Oil 
and whalebone from the southern whale-fishery, and timber, are 
in considerable quantities. The imports are principally 
articles of British manufacture, grain and provisions, tea, coffee, and 


The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the 
port of Sydney on December 31st 1854 were :—Sailing-vessels, under 
50 tons, 161, tonnage 4107; above 50 tons, 180, tonnage 32,082: 
steam-vessels, under 50 tons, 8, tonnage 242; above 50 tons, 15, 

2808, 


Sydney is the seat of government, of the legislature, and of the 
supreme court of justice for the colony of New South Wales. The 
of the city is 74° Fahr. in summer; 55° 5’ in 
winter ; 66° 8’ for the whole year. 

SYDNEY. [Care Breroy.] 

SYENE. GYPT. 

SYLFIELLEN. (Swepen.) 

SYMPHORIEN DE LAY. [Lome] 

SYRA, or SYROS, one of the Cyclades Islands in the Aigean, lies 
south of Gyarus, and between Ceos and Tenos. Homer and other 
describe the island as rich in pastures, wine, and corn. 
Homer (* Od.’ xv., 402), says it contained two towns. There are still 
ruins of one of the ancient towns, and many valuable relics of antiquity 
have been discovered in this small island. The surface is hilly, the 
soil fertile, and the climate mild; trees never lose their verdure. 
The principal products are corn, wine, oil, cotton, and fruits. The 
inhabitants, who previous to the year 1821 amounted to about 5000, 
are Roman Catholics. In the revolutio war with the Turks, 
Syra remained neutral, and the i en soon rose to about 
40,000, Syra having become the central point of the commerce of 
Greece. After the pacification, the commerce of Syra declined. The 
chief town of the island Syra, or Asprana, built on the east coast 
round a conical hill above the harbour (which is good), is still an 
important position. Near it is the fountain celebrated of old, gushing 
in a limpid stream from the solid rock. Syra has wide, clean, well- 
built streets; it is the residence of a Catholic bishop, and has several 
Catholic churches, and a Iazzaretto. French steam-boats from Marseille 
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i was the largest city 
ancient world ; it was of a 
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the oldest of these towns was Ortygia on the 
of an oblong shape, about two miles 
ween the Great Harbour on the west, which is a splendid piece of 
about five miles in circumference, and the Little Harbour, 
i with marble flags, on the east, On the other side 
Harbour was the town of Acradina, which extended for 
three miles to the eastward along the sea-coast, until it reached 
, where was the port Trogilus, outside of the city. The western 
of Acradina, adjoining Ort: stood on low ground, on a level 
ith the island ; larger portion of it lay on a 
of which stretch from the sea for several miles inland, 
ed from the lowland by a natural wall of rocks, North 
and inland, stood the town of Tycho, on the same range 
as the upper of Acradina, being divided from 
Bre | by a double wall and intermural road. Tyche 
to the northward for a length of above two miles, 
and at its western extremity was the Epipolw, consisting of several 
commanding heights, which were inclosed and made into a vast 
fortress by Dionysius the elder. South-west of Tyche, in the lower 
ground at the foot of the heights, was Neapolis, or the New Town, 
which, at its southern end, adjoined the lower part of Acradina. 
whole was surrounded by an external wall, the length of which was 
180 stadia. ia was the first inhabited ; but the population 
i ing, the nd was joined to the mainland by a causeway 
across the narrow channel of the sea, and the neighbouring low 
ds were built upou. Suburbs and gardens extended south of 

lis to the mouth of the river Anapus, and beyond it, round the 

shore of the Great Harbour to the steep peninsula of Plem- 
a faced Ortygia. After the Roman conquest, the popu- 
lation, having gradually decreased, became restricted to the original 
and the lower part of Acradina, and all the upper city was 
abandoned in the time of A The Saracens in the 

9th century plundered and devastated Syracuse, which contained till 
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then about 100,000 inhabitants ; and from that time Ortygia, or the 
island, has been the only part inhabited. 

The greater part of the upper town of Acradina, especially near 
the sea, is now a naked dreary rock, the surface having been thoroughly 
cleared of the materials of the ancient city. No traces of antiquity, 
except some steps and a few courses of stones, not a vestige of a 
house, temple, or monument is to be seen on the extensive plain. 
The sea has undermined the shore, and the town-walls have fallen in 
and disap Considerable remains of the external wall, built by 
Dionysius the elder, are seen farther north round Tyche and the 
Epipole. Not far from Scala Graca, at a place called Targetta, are 
the remains of a gate, whence a street can be traced across the 
site of Tyche to the ancient theatre at the other end near Neapolis. 
Traces of other streets are also seen, with foundations for walls cut 
in the rocks, The fields within and near the external walls of this 
part of the town are covered with immense heaps of stones thrown 
confusedly together. On the outside of the walls a green slope reaches 
from the foot of the rock to the plain, and is covered with old 
olive-trees. 

Between the upper and the lower of the town, and near the 
borders of Tyche, Acradina, and Neapolis, is the ancient theatre, 
hewn out of the solid rock, now half-hidden with bushes. Not far 
from the theatre are the remains of an amphitheatre of the Roman 
period ; and nearer to Ortygia are the remains of the palace of the 
60 beds, said to haye been built by Agathocles, Near it are vestiges 
of the wide street mentioned by Cicero, which may be traced from 
the isthmus of Ortygia, and across the site of the upper town, to a 
spot called Santa Bonaccia, on the edge of the Portus Trogilus, 

The Latomie were originally quarries excavated in the rocks that 
divide the upper from the lower town, from whence the stone for the 
construction of the city was drawn. They are from 60 to 80 feet deep, 
Some of them afterwards served as prisons ; and on the surrender of 
Nicias the whole of the Athenian prisoners were confined in them and 
mostly died. The largest of these Latomim is annexed to the Capu- 
chin convent, Another Latomia is near the ancient theatre. On one 
side of it, cut in the rock, is the remarkable excavation called the 
Ear of Dionysius. 

The catacombs are vast excavations, of very remote antiquity, for 
the purpose of burying the dead ; they form subterraneous streets of 
tombs cut out of the solid rock, They were converted by the early 
Christians into places of refuge from persecution. The entrance to 
them is under the small church of San Giovanni, in the lower part of 
Acradina. This church is one of the oldest Christian churches in 
Europe. The catacombs were filled with tombs of the dead of all 
ages and faiths—Greek, Roman, Christian, and Saracen. : 

The aqueduct was begun by Gelon and enlarged by Hiero. The 
stream is ht in subterraneous channels from Monte Crimiti, 
outside of the Epipolw, until it enters the walls at the place where 
the fort of Labdalum stood. It then appears above ground, being 
received into an aqueduct upon arches and conveyed to some mills, 
after = the water falls down the steps of the great theatre at 
Neapolis. 

Ontside of the walls, and on the left bank of the Anapus, near the 


Great Harbour, are parts of the shafts of two fluted columns of the 
= of Jupiter Olympicus, which was enriched by Gelon with the 
spoils of the C; i There are other ancient remains scattered 


here and there, but of no ascertained character. 

The modern town of Siracusa is fortified, and has a regular garrison, 
but is commanded by the height of Acradina. It is a bishop's see ; 
has 14,000 inhabitants, narrow streets, numerous churches and con- 
vents, and other public buildings, the most remarkable of which is 
the cathedral, once the identical temple of Minerva, which was plun- 
dered of its ornaments by Verres. Its exterior dimensions are 185 feet 
in length and 75 feet in width. There are also some remains of Diana’s 
temple near St. Paul's church. 

A bath, with a spiral staircase about 40 feet deep, is seen in the 
church of St. Philip ; and there are also vestiges of the baths of Daphne, 
in which the emperor Constans was murdered in 668. 

The celebrated fountain of Arethusa is a large pool of water, sup- 
plied by a spring, and separated from the sea by a wall, in the Ortygia, 
near the Great Harbour; and about 80 yards from it rises from the 
bottom of the harbour a copious spring, called L’Occhio della Zilica, 
which, according to the ancient poets, was the Alpheus of Elis, 

There is a museum at Siracusa containing the statues of the Lando- 
lina Venus and Aésculapius, some sarcophagi, a handsome collection 


The | of vases, inscriptions, coins, &c., and a public library. 


Siracusa enjoys a delightful climate-in winter, but the alluyial 
plain on the west side of the harbour, through which flows the 
Anapus, exhales pestilential miasmata in the summer months. The 
country around is very fertile, On the left bank of the Anapus is 
the fountain of Cyane, now called the Pisma: it isa circular basin 
of the purest water, about 60 or 70 feet in diameter, and 26 feet 
deep. The people of Siracusa carry on some trade by sea, but the 
place 3A, by no means thriving. Some salt, wine, oil, and 
ex 

yracuse was founded about 8.0. 735 by Archias, a Corinthian, the 
head of a colony of Corinthians and Dorians, who settled in the island 
of Ortygia, having overpowered the native Siculi, This settlement, 
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which afterwards extended to the mainland, was the origin of the 


great city of Syracuse, The city seems to have had an aristocratic 
ada fie at frst, the descendants of the original settlers holding 
the chief power in their hands. But about B.c, 492a revolution took 
by which the aristocracy was expelled, and a democratic govern- 
ment established. This government however did not last long, for 
Gelon, tyrant of Gela, having taken the part of the exiles, marched 
to Syracuse with an army, and the people willingly opened the gates 
to him, when he was acknowledged as sovereign of Syracuse, B.C. 485, 
The rule of Gelon was temperate, and his reign was prosperous for 
Syracuse. He en and embellished the town. Gelon was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Hiero, whose administration was tainted with 
icion and tyranny. ¥ ; 
Hero's brother Thrasybulus, whose accession took place in B.c, 467, 
was driven away for his tyranny by the people after one year’s reign, 
An assembly was then convened, in which a new constitution was 
framed, the public offices being filled chiefly by the ancient citizens. 

In the year n.c. 427 the people of Leontini, being hard pressed by 
the Syracusans, applied to Athens for assistance. An Athenian fleet, 
with troops, was sent to Sicily, but after several desultory actions 

was made bet Sy and Leontini, and the Athenian 
expedition withdrew. In 3.c, 416 a quarrel between the towns of 

and Selinus brought in the Syracusans, who took the of 
Selinus. The Egestans and Leontinians applied to Athens for aid. 
The Athenians declared war, and a formidable armament sailed for 
Sicily, n.c. 415. The Athenian expedition of 136 triremes, with a 
considerable land force, under Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus, after 
sailing round Sicily, in quest of auxiliaries against Syracuse in vain, 
seized Catana, where they passed the winter. Meantime Alcibiades 
had been recalled, and the supreme command remained with Nicias. 
The Syracusans sent envoys to Corinth to request assistance, and both 
Corinth and Sparta resolved to send succour to Syracuse under 
Gylippus, a celebrated Lacedemonian captain. 

In the spring of B.c. 414 Nicias, having embarked his troops at 
Catana, landed a party of them in the bay of Thapsus, north of 
Syracuse, which took possession of the heights of Epipole, and 
built there a fort which they called Labdalum, They then began to 
build a wall from Port Trogilus to the Great Harbour, so as to inclose 
Syracuse on the land side, whilst their fleet blockaded it by sea. In 
the meantime Gylippus arriving, marched against Epipole, seized the 
fort Labdalum, and annoyed the Athenians in their encampment. 
The Syracusans attacked the Athenian fleet at the entrance of the 
Great Harbour; the fight was not decisive; but Gylippus with his 


land forces surprised the forts which the Athenians had raised on the 
peninsula of Plemmyrium, Another sea-fight took place, in which 
the Athenian galleys were worsted. Soon after Demosthenes and 


Eurymedon arrived from Athens with a new fleet of 73 galleys and 
about 8000 soldiers. Demosthenes attacked the heights of Epipole 
by night, but was repulsed with great loss, After several discordant 
councils among the Athenian generals, it was resolved to embark the 
soldiers secretly and sail away with the fleet. The Syracusans having 
heard of this, attacked the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbour, and 
defeated it. Eurymedon was killed, and 18 Athenian galleys were 
taken. The Syracusans then blocked up the entrance of the Great 
Harbour by means of galleys and other vessels, connecting them 
together with chains, and thus shut up the Athenians. Nicias then 
resolved to fight his way out with the fleet, The Athenian vessels 
were heavy, those of the Syracusans light: the former, in trying 
to break through the chain, got crowded in one mass and became 

ble; the crews were exposed to showers of stones from 
the enemy, the Athenian fleet was driven against the shore, and 
the greater part of it was taken or sunk. At last the Athenians 
resolved to abandon their remaining vessels and stores, their sick 
and wounded, and commenced their disastrous retreat. Of 40,000 
men who had been engaged in the expedition, all were killed or taken 
prisoners, and not one of 200 vessels returned to Athens, 

Of the prisoners all the free-born Athenians and the Sicilians who 
were with them were confined in the quarries; the rest, servants, 
followers of the camp, &c., were sold as slaves. Nicias and Demos- 

were put to a cruel death. The prisoners in the quarries 
receiving but a small pittance of barley-bread and water, and having 
no shelter by day or night, diseases broke out among them. The 
bodies of the dead were left to putrefy among the living, and this 
created contagion, of which most of them dere Thus ended this 


formidable expedition, the ill success of which broke down the power 
of Athena, bd had a great influence on the result of the Pelopie 
nesian war. 


After the defeat of the Athenians, Diocles proposed a law for the 
establishment of a democratic constitution in Syracuse, and compiled 
& criminal code of a very severe kind. This democratic constitution 
lasted very few years, for in n.c. 406 Dionysius was elected commander, 
and soon became tyrant of Syracuse. During the reign of this able and 
unscrupulous man, Syracuse reached the highest point of power and 

. Dionysius carried on long wars with the Carthaginians, 
whom he defeated and deprived of all their possessions in Sicily, 
B.C, 397. But the Seo, pares returned the following year, and 
after various successes lai siege to Syracuse by land and sea. A 
pestilence however broke out in their camp, and Dionysius taking 


advan of the calamity, defeated the besieging forces and burnt great 
part of the fleet, whereupon the Carthaginians withdrew, but peace was 
not made till B,c, 392, Dionysius also conquered several of the Greek 
cities of southern Italy, and removed their inhabitants to Syracuse. 
For some years previous to his death, in »,c, 367, he was again engaged 
in wars with He was succeeded by his son Dion: the 
younger, who was e by Timoleon.. Timoleon estal a 
government of mixed democracy and aristocracy. After Timoleon’s 
death, B.c. 337, there was a period of twenty years marked by no 
very important events, till B.c. 317, when Agathocles, o a 
potter, became autocrat of Syracuse. Agathocles was defeated by 
the Carthaginians at the battle of Himera, and immediately after 
closely besieged in Syracuse, from which sailing forth with a small 
force he carried war into the enemy’s country, landing in Africa 
(August 15, 310 n.c.), He quitted Africa, where he was constantly 
victorious over the Carthaginians, B.c, 307, and returned to Sicily, 
which he soon reduced to subjection. After the death of ap ori 
B.C. 289, Syracuse recovered its independence, but being 
by factions, the people chose, B.c. 275, for their praetor, Hiero, who was 
a descendant of king Gelon, and after five years more he was made 
i He died nc. 216. His son eee rashly quarrelled with 
Rome, and although he was murdered shortly after, his false 
was persevered in, and a Roman army, under Marcellus, laid siege to 
Syracuse, and took it in 5.c. 212. From that time S was merely 
a town of the Roman province of Sicily. After the downfal of the 
empire it was taken and plundered by the Saracens (May 21, 4.p. 878), 
Many ancient monuments were still remaining in 1693, when they 
were destroyed by an earthquake. 

(Thucydides, vi., vii.; Diodorus, xiii, xiv., xvi, xix.; Miiller, 
om of the Dorie Race ; Burigny, Histoire de Sicile ; Clinton, Fasti 

enici.) 

SYRACUSE, U.S. [New York.] ,' 

SY’RIA (Zs Sham), a country in Asia belonging to Turkey, is 
situated along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, from 29° 45/ 
to 37° 25’ N, lat., 34° to 38° 45’ E. long. The name Syria occurs in the 
Greek writers ; the Asiatics call the country or ‘country 
on the left.’ The Mohammedans of Mecca direct their face to the 
rising sun when they pray, and then Syria, which they call Beled-el- 
Sham (‘ country on the left’), is to their left hand and Beled-el-Yemen, 
is on the right. The boundary of Syria towards the north is formed 
by the Amanus Mountains, which divide it from Asia Minor; towards 
the west by the Mediterranean Sea. The boundary between Syria 
and Egypt begins on the shores of the Mediterranean, south-west of 
the town of Gaza, and thence runs in an irregular line eastward across 
the desert, until it meets the Wady Arabah, which it crosses at the base 
of a high mountain, called Tor Hesma, about eight hours’ jo from 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah. From this summit east Syria 
borders on the desert of Arabia, and in these parts the boundary is 
undefined, except by part of the Haj road from Damascus to Mecca. 
North of 32° 5’ N, lat., Syria extends eastward to the desert, and 
includes the plain and mountain region of the Haouran, which extends 
to 37° E. long., and perhaps somewhat farther east. From the parallel 
of Damascus the boundary is considered to run north-east, posing 
about 20 miles east of Palmyra, and striking the Euphrates about 30. 
miles above Rakka, From this point the eastern boundary of Syria 
is formed by the Euphrates, which separates it from Mesopotamia, 
A rough estimate gives to Syria an area of about 70,000 square miles. 
The population is supposed to exceed a million and a half. 

The situation of Syria is peculiar, It forms the greater part of an 
isthmus which separates a sea of water anda sea of sand. On the 
west extends the Mediterranean over more than 2000 miles. On the 
east is the desert of Syria and Arabia, which extends about 600 miles 
to the Persian Gulf and an inlet of the Indian Ocean. ‘To the south 
of the isthmus lies the Red Sea, whose two great inlets, the gulfs of 
Suez and Akabah, penetrate deeply into the land. 

The form of the surface is no less peculiar. The central part is 
furrowed by a longitudinal depression, or wide valley, which extends 
from the Gulf of Akabah, to the base of the Alma Dagh, where it 
terminates with the Lake of Bohhaire (36° 45’ N. lat.). This long 
valley, which extends over more than seven de of latitude, 
is divided in the middle (between 33° 15’ and 33° 25’ N. lat.,) into 
two valleys by a high narrow ridge of mountains, the Jebel Arbel. 
The southern valley is traversed by the river Jordan on the 
part of its extent, and is in parts considerably below the s' of 
the sea. The northern valley is drained by the rivers Litany (Leontes) 
and Azy (Orontes), In its most elevated t, near the town of 
Baalbek, it attains an elevation at which in Europe corn can seldom 
be grown. The countries on each side of these ian extend in some 
parts in elevated table-lands, in other places sink down into large 
plains, and again rise into mountains, the summits of some of which 
are always covered with snow. The changes which the surface and 
its productive powers undergo in Syria are almost innumerable. 

Southern Syria extends from the southern boundary of the country 
to the Bahr-el-Huleh, or Lake Merom, the ancient Semechonitis. 
(33° 10’ N. lat.), and comprehends the southern valley, and the 
countries contiguous to it on the west and east. 

1, The Southern Valley extends from the most northern point of 
the Gulf of Akabah to the Bahr-el-Huleh more than 250 miles in a 
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the town of Tabarich on its western shore, which occupies the site of 
the ancient Tiberias, The southern part of the valley, between the 
Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea, is called Wady-el-Arabah; the 
central portion, between the Dead Sea and the Bahr Tabarieh, El- 
Ghor; and the northern, or that part of it which extends from the 
Bahr Tabarieh to the Bahr Houleh, is called Wady Seissaban. 

The Wady Arabah extends from south to north in a straight line 


for above 110 miles. Many were formerly inclined to think that, at 
some remote period, it had served as the channel by which the Dead 
Sea had di its waters into the Bahr Akabah, but if the 


—— condition of the region remains unaltered, this can never 
been the case, as the level of the Dead Sea is considerably lower 
that of the Red Sea, [Dzap Sea; Rep Sea.) The watershed 
een the two seas occurs somewhat north of 30° N. lat., and is 
500 feet above the sea-level. On each side of the Wady-el- 
Arabah the mountains rise to a great elevation. Near the watershed 
those on the west attain 2000 feet; and those on the east rise to 
3000 feet. In approaching the Dead Sea they increase in height, or 
oar it may be more correct to say that the level of the valley 

sinks much lower. The distance between the two mountain masses 
varies considerably. Near the two extremities they are only 8 or 10 
miles apart, but towards the middle the valley is 20 miles wide. The 
surface of the valley presents considerable varieties. South of the 
watershed it is gulenity level, but has « considerable slope from east 
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of moving sand occur, which are destitute of v tion. North of 
the watershed there are some ridges of low hills running lengthwise 
through the valley, and dividing it into two valleys. In the western 
valley during the rains, there is a stream, called El-Jib, which at that 
season collects all the waters that descend from the eastern and 
mountains, and carries them to the Dead Sea. A few acacia- 
tamarisks, and a few mimosas and shrubs grow among these 
sand-hills. Water is found even in summer a few feet below the 
pear to 
considerable descent towards the north, but it is longitu- 
dinally furrowed by a narrow valley, in the midst of which is the bed 
of the Jib. This narrow gradually sinks lower, so that at its 
northern termination it is 150 feet below path a ore level. Its width 
3 its termination hardly 


Near 31° N, lat. the general level of the Wady-el- 
abruptly about 150 feet, forming apparently a line 
and west, and composed mostly of marl. All 
along the base of these hills there are springs of brackish water, which 
form a tract of marshy land towards the north. Between this salt- 
marsh and the Dead sea extends the most desolate portion of the 
Arabab. No trace of vegetation, no living creature is met with, At 
the base of the western mountains is a low ridge (called the mountains 
of Usdum), in general about 150 feet high, which rans for about 
10 miles parallel to the Wady Arabah and the southern portion of 
the Dead Sea, and which is one mass of solid rock-salt, covered with 
layers of soft limestone and marl, through which the salt often breaks 
out, and appears on the sides in precipices 40 or 50 feet high, and 
several hundred feet long. From the base of this chain of rocks, 
which is called Usdum, there break out several rills of transparent 
water, which run to the Dead Sea, but the water is as salt as the 
saltest brine, The tract between them, the bed of the Jib and the 
Dead Sea, isa fect level, and extremely barren; but that on the 
east of the Jib is traversed by some rivulets descending from the 
eastern mountains, which have fresh water, and impart to the soil a 
considerable degree of fertility, so that there are some tracts which 
are cultivated. That part of the Arabah which lies north of 31° N. 
lat. is called El-Ghor, the lowest of which is occupied by the 
Dead Sea, The region round this sea is intensely hot and very 
unhealthy in summer, where also it is barren and desolate in the 
extreme. In winter and early spring the shores of the Dead Sea 
present in parts considerable verdure. The Dead Sea and its shores 
are noticed in a separate article, [Dzap Sxa.] 

That portion of the Ghor which lies between the Dead Sea and the 
Lake of Tabarieh extends about 65 miles in a straight line. This 
valley is below the level of the Ked Sea. The width of the valley is 
about 6 miles; but towards the Dead Sea it grows much wider. It is 
traverséd by the river Jordan, the course of which is traced in the 
article Patestine (vol, iii., col. 51.) The mountains which inclose 
the valley on the east are steep and high: they are also high and 

on the western side for nearly half the length of the valley, 
from the south; but farther north they sometimes sink 
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down to low hills, and continue so for several miles. The river flows 
in a bottom about half a mile wide, and at least 40 feet below the 
general level of the Ghaur. This bottom is overgrown with high 
trees, and exhibits a luxuriant vegetation of plants and grasses, which 
present a striking contrast with the sandy and bare slopes which 
border it on both sides, In winter, the river inundates the bottom, 
but never rises to the upper plain. In the well-watered parts of the 
upper plain, there is a luxuriant growth of herbage and wild grass, 
but the greater part of the ground is a parched desert. The most 
important articles of cultivation are wheat, barley, and dhurra. On 
the banks of the river there are willows, poplars, and tamarisks, and 
on the higher ground plantations of vines, pomegranates, &c. South 
of the ruined village of Richa (Jericho), and as far as the Dead Sea, 
pe is nearly level, and the soil consists of clay impregnated 
wit! t. 

The Bahr Tabarieh, anciently called the Sea of Tiberias and of 
Gennesareth, is noticed under Patestine. It is surrounded with 
steep and lofty mountains, except on the south, and along the western 
shore, from the town of Tabarieh northward, where an undulating 
plain, with a width of a mile or more, intervenes between the moun- 
tains and the lake. A considerable portion of this plain is cultivated 
by means of irrigation, and produces wheat, barley, dhurra, tobacco, 
grapes, melons, and several kinds of vegetables. -The heat in summer 
is excessive, Melons ripen four weeks sooner than at Damascus, 
Dates are also grown here. The water of the lake is slightly brackish, 
and some of the rivulets which descend from the western mountains 
are salt. There are also hot-springs. 

The Wady Seissaban extends from the Bahr Tabarieh to the Bahr 
Houleh, about 15 miles in a straight line. About one-half of its 
extent is below the sea-level, as the bridge called Beni-Yakoub is 
350 feet above the sea, whilst the Lake of Tabarieh is 572 feet below 
it. The higher grounds of the valley of the Jordan, which is here 
about two miles wide, are partly cultivated; and on the greater part 
of the cultivated tracts different kinds of vegetables are grown, espe- 
cially cucumbers and gourds, which ripen three weeks sooner than at 
Damascus, where the produce finds a ready sale. There are many 
zakkum-bushes, and the thorny rhamnus (Spina Christi), in the lower 
part of the valley. The Bahr Houleh, the Merom of the Old Testa- 
ment, is not large, and its extent varies according to the seasons. 
The low country which surrounds it to some extent is only inhabited 
on the eastern border, where the banks are overgrown with reeds and 
papyrus plants. The western and south-western banks are covered 
with a saline crust. ) 

2. The Desert called El-Tyh-Beni-Israél (the Wandering of the 
Children of Israel) belongs partly to Syria and partly to Egypt, as 
the boundary-line between these two countries lies across it. It 
extends on the west of the Wady Arabah, and reaches southward to 
the Jebel-el-Tyh (29° 10’ N, lat.), which is connected with the extensive 
mountain-masses of Moutit Sinai. On the north the Tyh extends to 
the elevated table-land of Judwa. The Tyh is a desert and elevated 
table-land between 1000 and 2000 feet high. Along its eastern border 
its surface is much furrowed by deep watercourses, or wadys ; in some 
parts lower depressions occur. In such places verdure is found in 
winter, and trees all the year round. Some of the deep valleys are 
of considerable extent, and are visited by the Beduins in winter with 
their herds, and in suwmmer for the purpose of collecting gum-arabic, 
which is carried to Cairo. The higher parts of the table-land have 
a hard gravelly soil without vegetation ; and in many places there are 
low irregular ridges of limestone hills. 

8. The Table-land of Judmwa joins the Tyh on the north, and 
extends from the parallel of the southern extremity of the Dead Sea 
to 32° 30’ N. lat., having on the east the Dead Sea and the Ghaur, 
and on the west the Plain of Falastin. The dividing-line between the 
last-mentioned plain and the tableland is near 35° J. long, . The 
elevation of this table-land diminishes as we proceed farther north. 
North of 31° N. lat., the desert of the Tyh passes insensibly into a 
fertile country, The table-land there extends into an undulating 
plain, occasionally interrupted by low ridges of hills, which in summer 
are barren, but a part of the year are covered with grass and. rich 
pasture, The lower preserve their verdure all the year round, 
The plain is furrowed by valleys, which sink considerably below the 
general level, and are full of corn-fields, and vineyards and orchards 
that produce excellent grapes and figs. Corn-fields are also numerous 
on the higher grounds, but they are interrupted by large tracts of 
naked limestone rocks, This description applies to the interior of the 
table-land, as far north az Jerusalem, except that cultivation, and 
especially the plantations of olives, fig-trees, vines, pistachio-trees, 
apricots, pomegranates, oranges, and lemon-trees increase as we pro- 
ceed farther north. The plains between the limestone rocks are 
covered with grass, which supplies pasture to sheep and goats, and 
herds of cattle, horses, asses, and camels, mountains which form 
the eastern border of the table-land however, and extend along the 
Dead Sea, are a picture of desolation; they consist of yellow rocks 
without the least traces of vegetation. These mountains are dis- 
tinguished from all other ranges of Syria by their summits, which do 
not present rounded masses, but rise in the form of pointed peaks and 
sharp edges, like the summits of the Alps. The barrenness which 
characterises this tract extends over the whole — in the 
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erusalem; for in this part even the mountains that form 
mtg border of the table-land are comparatively barren, but 
farth th they are fertile. 

North of the parallel of Jerusalem the unevenness of the table-land 
is much greater, and the hills frequently rise to the height of moun- 
taina. Such are the mountains of Ephraim (north of 82° N, lat.), 
which are covered with woods and bushes, The depressions between 
the hills are of considerable extent. The slopes of the surrounding 
hills are gentle, and generally susceptible of cultivation, which is 
effected by making terraces on their declivities, At a few places there 
are valleys, some between the hills, and others formed by the action 
of the rivers in the more level country. The country is much less 
naked than it is farther south ; at several places forests consisting of 
high trees occur, and large tracts are covered with bushes. Cultiva- 
tion is attended to in some degree, but large tracts lie waste, Fruit- 


wide valleys, The highest hills lie west and north-west of Nazara, 
which attain an elevation of from 1700 to 1800 feet above the sea. 
The town of Nazara is in a flat valley on the declivity of a bill, 876 
feet above the sea-level, The whole region seems to be fit for cultiva- 
tion, and a considerable portion of it is cultivated, though there are 
exteusive tracts, especially in the smaller valleys, which are covered 
with forest-trees, Corn and cotton are extensively grown, and form 
considerable articles of internal commerce, The olive- and fig-trees 
cover considerable tracts. Date-trees do not succeed, \ 
The country west of the southern valley, between Safed and Sur, is 
thus described by Dr. Robinson: After having crossed three 
a wide plain is entered by a considerable ascent. Volcanic rocks are 
dispersed over it, and they increase in number towards the north-west, 
until they cover the whole surface of the ground. In the midst of 
this plain is a depression, which seems to have been the crater of a 
vol ; the lowest part of it is occupied by a lake. The whole tract 


trees are very common, and olive- and fig-trees in some pl cover 
several square miles in extent. : 

There are two rainy seasons on the table-land. The early rainy 
season sets in about the beginning of November, and lasts till the 
beginning of January. The late rainy season sets in at the beginning 
of April and somewhat later. The winter is rather cold, and frost in 
January and even February is not rare. Snow falls also, and some- 
times very heavily. The summers are very hot, The thermometer 
sometimes rises to more than 100°, when the dry south-east and east 
winds, which blow from the Arabian and Syrian desert, have continued 
for several days. 4 ‘ 

4. On the west of the table-land of Judea is the Plain of Falastin, 
as the ancient country of the Philistines is still called by the Beduins. 
It extends from the Tyh, to the base of Mount Carmel, 150 miles, but 
the width varies greatly. It is widest on the south, where it is more 
than 60 miles across, or rather 120 miles, as it extends to the Isthmus 
of Suez and to the delta of the Nile. In the parallel of Gaza it is 
about 25 miles wide or somewhat more, but to the northward it grows 
gradually narrower, and near Mount Carmel it is only a few miles 
wide. The most southern portion of the plain, between the delta of 
the Nile and the town of Gaza is a scorched sandy desert, and the sand 
blown from it ioto the sea is the principal reason why all the harbours 
of the 8 coast as far north as Cape Carmel are choked up, and 
admit only small vessels, On the sea-coast the desert terminates near 
Gaza; but at the foot of the table-land of Judma it extends about 
10 miles farther north. The fertile portion of the plain of Falastin 
consists of a tract extending along the sea, with an average width of 
5 or 6 miles, as far north as 31° 40’ N. lat., where it widens so as to 
reach the table-land of Juda. A tract with a sandy barren soil, and 
an entirely level surface, extends along the sea; but farther inland 
the country is undulating, or interspersed with low hills, between 
which there often occur cultivable spots which contain plantations of 
fruit-trees. The most fertile part of the plain extends on both sides 
of 32° N, lat., and is known by the name of the Plain of Ramleh, or 
Rama. The soil, consisting of a reddish sand intermixed with gravel, 
has a considerable degree of fertility where it can be irrigated, and 
= good crops of grain, figs, olives, pomegranates, oranges, and 

; the water-melons of this tract are of superior quality, There 
are many date-trees, sycamores, prickly pears, and aloes, The surface 
is interspersed with numerous small isolated hills; only a compara- 
tively small portion is under cultivation, for want of water, The 
most northern part of the plain, or the narrow tract between the base 
of Mount Carmel and the Mediterranean, has a still better soil, and, 
where cultivated, produces wheat, barley, and cotton; but a great 
part of it has been converted into a swamp by the rivulets descending 
from Mount Carmel, and not finding their way into the sea owing to 
a series of sand-hills which have been thrown up along the shore by 
the south-west winds, which prevent their discharge. These swamps 
make rich pasturage for cattle. 

5, Mount Carmel is noticed in a separate article, [CanMEt.] 

6. Between Mount Carmel and the north-east corner of the table- 
land of Judwa, which comes close up to the Lake of Tabarieh, extends 
the plain of Ebn Omer, the ancient plain of Esdraelon. At its eastern 
extremity, near the mountains on the banks of the Lake of Tabarieh, 
it is only from 5 to 6 miles wide; and in the middle of it rises a 
round isolated summit, Jebel Tor, or Tabor, Farther west the plain 
widens, and between Nazara (Nazareth) and Jenin it is nearly 15 miles 
wide. Its extent from east to west probably does not exceed 15 miles. 
At the foot of Jebel Tor the surface is 466 feet above the sea; but it 
lowers rapidly to the westward, so that the greater part of it has a 
very moderate elevation above the sea-level. The Nahr-el-Mekana 
(the ancient Kishon), which traverses the plain, inundates the adjacent 
country after the heavy rains, and converts it into a swamp; but the 
swamp supplies good pasture for cattle, which in this plain are of a 

size than in any other part of Syria. Though the soil is of 
considerable fertility, only a small portion of this tract is inhabited. 
Corn and cotton are grown. Near the base of the hills and mountains 
surrounding the plain there are forests of evergreen oak, and in these 
parts there are also plantations of fruit-trees. 

7. To the north of the plain of Ebn Omer extends the hilly region 
of Galilee, which is the most fertile part of southern Syria. The 
surface presents great varieties, The hills rise with gentle acclivities, 
and subside into plains several miles in extent, or are separated by 


is entirely barren, From this high ground a descent leads into another 
basin-like plain of smaller extent, which is cultivated and surrounded 
by bushy hills, and separated by a valley from a high undulating 
table-land, the soil of which is fertile and cultivated, and which is 
inclosed by swelling hills covered with shrubs and trees. So far the 
country is drained by water running to the Bahr-el-Houleh. A higher 

und, interspersed with hills, but otherwise presenting an almost 
con tract on the top, forms the watershed between the Bahr-el-Houleh 
and the Mediterranean. This tract is covered with dwarf oaks, The 
remainder of the country presents a succession of wooded hills and 
valleys, of which the cultivated portion is small, the whole being 
employed as pasture for cattle, which are so numerous, that butter is 
here used instead of oil, which is the case in no other part of Pales- 
tine. The hills are much more thickly wooded than in any other part 
of southern Syria west of the Great Valley, and fire-wood is a consi- 
derable article of export from Sur, to which it is brought from this 
country. In approaching Sur, an extensive undulating and well- 
cultivated region is passed, which is 1200 to 1500 feet above the sea- 
level, The slope from this high ground to the Mediterranean presents 
numerous ridges and valleys opening towards the sea, in which there 
ave woods of prickly oak, maple, arbutus, and sumach, and extensive 
plantations of tobacco, 

8. Along the Mediterranean extends the Plain of Akka, which begi 
on the south at the base of Mount Carmel, and extends north: to 
Ras-el-Abiad, a distance of more than 20 miles, Between Mount Carmel 
and the town of Akka (Acre) it may be four or five miles wide, but 
farther north it rarely exceeds two miles in width. The southern and 
wider portion has a sandy soil in the vicinity of the sea, but farther 
east it is tolerably fertile and moderately cultivated. In the northern 
district there are some stony tracts, though in general it is stated that 
the country possesses a considerable degree of fertility, but nearly the 
whole is uncultivated, 

9, We pass to the east of the Southern valley. The most southern 
part of Syria is oceupied by the extensive table-land of Petrea, which 
contains the mountain regions of Shera and Belka, which inclose the 
Wady Arabah, the Dead Sea, and the Ghor on the east, and also an 
extensive plain lying east of these regions, and continuing in that 
direction to the desert of Arabia. The Syrian Hadji road runs along 
the eastern declivity of the mountain regions of Belka and 
having on the east a continuous chain of hills called El-Zoble; thus 
the road traverses a long valley, in which, wherever there is water, 
wheat and dhurra are cultivated, and extensive plantations of vines 
are found. The El-Zoble range terminates on the south at the source 
of the river Modjeb, and farther south the Hadji road lies within the 

lain; but dhurra and barley are grown only at a few places, though 
in several other places, especially at Maan, there are large plantations 
of pomegranates, apricots, and peaches; with the exception of these 
isolated spots along the road, the plain is only used as pasture-ground 
by the Beduins, 

The mountain region of Shera extends from Jebel Hesma to the 
river Modjeb, from 29° 40’ to 31° 30’ N, lat., between the Hadji road 
on the east and the Wady-el-Arabah on the west, and occupies about 
20 miles in width. When seen from the Wady-el-Arabah it has the 
appearance of a high range, at least 1000 feet higher than the moun- 
tains which inclose the Wady on the west, or about 3000 feet above 
the level of the valley: but when seen from the east, or the great 
plain, the mountains appear only as hills a few hundred feet elevated 
above the level of the plain, which shows that the plain of 
Petraa is also at a considerable height above the sea, The mountain 
region of Shera comprehends three districts, of which the southern 
properly is called Shera, that in the centre Jebal, and the northern 
Kerek. The southern’ part of this region consists of high ridges 
running generally from south-east to north-west, and separating deep 
and in some instances wide, depressions from one another. The 
largest of these depressions is that called El-Ghayer, which is upwards 
of 12 miles across at its eastern extremity, but it is narrower towards _ 
the west, The surface is rocky and uneven, and it is intersected by 
numerous glens and by three or four valleys, watered by rivulets, 
which unite and flow into the Arabab. This basin is noted for its 
excellent pasture. Villages are rather numerous in these depressions, 
and are mostly inhabited by Beduin tribes, who have applied them- 
selves to agriculture. They cultivate wheat, barley, and dhurra, and 
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their orchards contain apples, apricots, figs, pomegranates, olive- and 
peach-trees, and numerous vines. Dried figs and grapes constitute 
the principal articles of export, together with soda. The rivers which 
traverse this region generally contain water even during the summer, 
bat it is only in winter that the water reaches the valley of the Arabah. 
The climate of this mountain region is extremely agreeable. The air 
is pure ; and though the heat is very great in summer, and increased 
by the reflection of the sun’s rays from the rocky sides of the moun- 
tains, yet the temperature never becomes suffocating, owing to the 
refreshing breeze which generally prevails. The winter is very cold, 
deep snow falls, and the frost sometimes continues to the middle of 
March. This part of Syria would be much better cultivated and more 

if the inhabitaits were not exposed to frequent incursions 
of the Beduins of the eastern plain. 

The mountain region of the Belka, the ancient Bashan, still abound- 
ing in pastures and woodlands, extends from the river Modjeb on the 
south to that of Zerka on the north, or from 31° 30’ to 32° 20’ N. lat. 
Its width between the Dead Sea and the Ghor on the west, and the 
Hadji road on the east, rather exceeds 40 miles. The eastern district, 
or that contiguous to the Hadji road, is little elevated above the 
road, and constitutes a barren sandy or rocky plain, most parts of 
which are interspersed with numerous low and isolated hills. Towards 
the north the plain has a chalky or clayey soil, and is covered with a 
rich verdure in winter. The western districts consist of a succession 
of ridges and deep valleys opening into the Dead Sea or the Ghor. 
The ridges occupy a much r space than the valleys, and are 
generally level on the top. In a few places however high hills rise 
. The upper part of the ridges is bare of trees, and gene- 
rally covered with flints. The narrow valleys between them are 
always wooded at the bottom, and sometimes on their declivities. 

The northern district, or the country north of 32° N, lat., is an 
extensive mountain mass, whose dighest part is in the middle of the 
tract, and is called Jebel Jelaad (Gilead). This higher ridge extends 
about ten miles from east to west, and near its most elevated summit, 
Jebel Osha, is what is called the tomb of the prophet Hosea, which is 
a place of pilgrimage for Turks and Christians, This mountainous 
country is Saal entirely covered with high trees ; oak, wild pistachio- 
trees, and many others not known in Europe. In scenery it resembles 
a European country. It has numerous springs and rivers ; some 
of the rivers run underground, as the mountains consist of limestone. 
On the southern declivity of this tract, and in the vicinity of the town 
of Szalt, are the only tracts in the Belka which are under regular 
cultivation, though some other places are occasionally sown with 
dbhurra by the wandering Beduins. The numerous and extensive 
ruins show that cultivation was formerly carried on here to a great 
extent, and probably has been discontinued on account of the frequent 
incursions of the nomadic tribes who live to the east, At present 
the Belka is considered the best und in Southern Syria ; 
and the most powerful tribes of the Beduins are ie a f at war 
with one another for the possession of this region. eat, barley, 
and dhurra are cultivated. The vineyards are extensive near t. 
Sumach and soda are collected. The climate of the Belka is as pleasant 
as that of the Shera, and the winters are as cold, 

10. The Haouran is to the east of the Ghor. Along the valley it 
extends from 32° 21’ to 32° 45’ N. lat., but where it borders on the 
Syrian desert, which lies between it and the valley of the Euphrates, 
it advances as far north as 33° N. lat. It consists of two mountain- 
regions, the Jebel Ajelun on the west, and the Jebel Haouran on the 
east, and a plain which lies between the mountain-regiona, 

The Jebel Ajelun extends about 30 miles south and north, and 
about as many east and west. It is the most mountainous district of 
Southern Syria, and the best cultivated to the east of the southern 
valley. The highest part of the mountains is towards the south, 
north of the river Zerka (the ancient Jabbok), where the mountains 
of Moerad and of Jebel Ajelun rise much above the Jebel Jelaad of 
the Belka. The whole surface is a succession of mountain masses 
and valleys, and the valleys are rather large : the region is abundantly 
watered by streams, which either originate in this region or traverse 
it in its width, flowing from the plain of Haouran to the Jordan. 
Wheat and barley are extensively cultivated in all the lower grounds, 
and in some places on terraces made on the declivity of the moun- 
tains. There are numerous plantations of olives and vines. The 
orchards contain Ry eo figs, lemons, oranges, and other fruit- 
trees, Every kind of v le is grown. The climate of the valleys 
is very hot in summer. The thermometer rises to 100° in the shade, 
The sides of the mountains are chiefly covered with wood, consisting 
of oak, wild pistachio, walnut-trees, and several kinds not found in 


uro; 

The Plain of the Haouran, which extends east of the Jebel Ajelun, 
is a level, the northern part of which is frequently interrupted by 
isolated hills, which however are less numerous towards the south, 
and at last disappear entirely. These southern districts have a very 
sandy sqil, and are almost uninhabited. But the northern districts 
have a soil consisting of a fine black earth, which possesses a con- 
siderable degree of fertility, but is very little cultivated. A village is 
built at the foot or on the declivity of almost every bill, but very few 
of them are inhabited. It frequently happens that these habitations 
are taken possession of by some wandering peasant for a short time, 


The Haouran peasants do not fix themselves in one place: they 
wander from one village to another, and they find commodious dwel- 
lings in the ancient deserted houses. They are chiefly induced to 
change by the exactions of the Beduin tribes, who are considered the 
true proprietors of the plain. During the winter the plain produces 
excellent pasture for the herds of the Beduins, There are no trees. 
The cold in December and January is severe. 

The Jebel Haouran is much less extensive than the Jebel Ajelun. 
It extends from 32° 25’ to 33° N. lat., but no part probably is more 
than 12 miles across, It is surrounded by plains, which are lower 
than the base on which the mountains rise; though the cold of the 
winter proves that they are at a considerable elevation above the sea. 
The mountain region is covered with several ridges running in different 
directions. The highest part of the mountain-system is near 32° 40’ 
N. lat., where the Kelab Haouran, a summit in the form of a cone, 
rises considerably above the lower ridge on which it stands. It is 
wooded on the north and west, but bare on the east and south; and 
this observation applies to the whole mountain-region. In its present 
state only the northern and western base of this region are inhabited 
and cultivated, and cotton and tobacco are extensively grown, Wheat, 
barley, dhurra, and beans are cultivated. The wood with which the 
mountains are clothed is only stunted oak. In the mountains there 
are extensive pasture-grounds, even where there are no trees, and a 
great number of uninhabited villages and towns occur, the houses of 
which are generally in a tolerable state of preservation. East of the 
Jebel Haouran is the Syrian desert. 


Central Syria extends from 33° 10’ to 34° 40’ N, lat. Within its 
limits are Libanus and Antilibanus, and the southern and highest 
portion of the northern valley. “To the east of the Antilibanus is the 
elevated plain of Damascus, 

1, Mount Libanus, called by the natives Jebel Libnan, constitutes a 
continuous range of mountains, which begins a little south of 33° 20’ 
N. lat, and, running to the east of north, terminates near 34° 40’ 
N. lat., with a ridge of hills called Jebel Shara, The northern portion 
of the range is called Jurd (that is Jebel) Baalbec, and the southern 
Jebel Sunin. As the higher part of the range is destitute of trees, it 
is considered that its average elevation above the sea must be at 
least 8000 feet, The hest part of it occurs between 34° 10’ and 
34° 15’ N. lat., and is called Jebel Makmel. It rises to more than 
12,000 feet above the sea-level, and is covered with snow all the year 
round. The highest part of the road, which es over the range 
to the east and north of the Jebel Makmel, is 7590 feet above the 
sea. ‘This range of mountains, with its declivities extending east- 
ward and westward, varies between 12 and 18 miles in width in a 
straight line, of which extent less than one-fourth lies on the east 
side of the highest crest, so that on this side the declivity is much 
steeper than on the west, where its offsets generally approach the 
shores of the Mediterranean and in a few places, as north of Beyrut 
and at Ras-el-Shakka, come close to the water’s edge, On both sides 
of the a terrace occurs somewhat about the middle of its height, 
which divides the Upper and Lower Libanus. The Upper Libanus 
usually presents only steep declivities, either entirely bare, or clothed 
with a scanty vegetation, but a few spots have a fine growth of grass, 
and in summer they are used as pasture-ground by the mountaineer 
Arabs who visit this place. The level ground which separates the 
Upper Libanus from the Lower is also generally without trees, but 
always covered with shrubs and grass. ft contains small groves of 
cedars, not far from the northern base of Jebel Makmel, more than 
6000 feet above the sea-level. 

The Lower Libanus, to the west of the range, is one of the most 
interesting countries in Asia. That part of it which extends from 
Beyrut (33° 50’ N, lat.) to Tarabloos (34° 25’ N. lat.) is called Kes- 
rawan, the most southern part of which is entirely in possession of 
the Maronites." The Kesrawan is very well watered. The water- 
courses however lie in very narrow and deep valleys, the sides of 
which rise with a steep ascent several hundred feet above the narrow 
level at the bottom. As these water-courses are very numerous, the 
ridges between the valleys are very narrow, and there is no level on 
their tops. The valleys, even where widest, never exceed a mile in 
breadth ; but every cultivable spot is turned to account. The inhabit- 
ants build terraces on the declivities of the mountains to obtain a 
space of level ground, and to prevent the earth from being swept 
down by the winter rains, and at the same time to retain the water 
requisite for the irrigation of their crops, On these terraces and in 
the level spots of the valleys there are orchards, malonate 
tions, vineyards, and fields of dhurra and other grain. he silk 
which is collected in these places is not inferior to any in Europe, and 
constitutes the grag article of commerce, The lower ranges and 
hills, with which the offsets of the Libanus terminate, are covered 
with plantations of olive-trees, but the narrow plain along the shores 
of the sea is generally not cultivated, except atthe very base of the 
hills. There are however some small groves of date-trees, The 
higher parts of the ridges which separate the valleys are generally 
wooded with fir-trees. ; 

The eastern declivity of Mount Libanus differs greatly from the 
western. It is furrowed by ravines, in which the water descends only 
during the rains. This part of the Lower Libanus is covered with 
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steep, and vegetation scanty. 
“2 The Northern Valley, as : as it is included within Central 
the eastern base of Mount Libanus in all its 
i South of Baalbec it is ouly from 
2to 3 miles wide. At Baalbec it is about 5 miles wide, and in the 


tract about 12 miles in length, the waters of which do not reach 
either of these rivers, but are lost in the plain, This tract is the 
most elevated part of the valley; the town of Baalbec, which is 
built towards the southern border of it, is 3808 feet above the sea- 
The southern part of the valley (called the Bekaa) is watered 
by the Litany River, which rises about 5 miles south-west of Baalbec, 
in a small lake. The river has water all the year round, being 
ed by several copious rivulets which descend from the western 
vity of the Antilibanus. Where the valley terminates on the 
south, near the castle of Kalaat-el-Shkif, the river turns west, and 
reaches the Mediterranean a few miles north of Sur (Tyrus), . The 
Bekaa is well watered and famous for its fertility; not more than a 
sixth part of it is cultivated; the greater portion serves only as 
und for the Beduins and Turkmans, who the winter 

ere, and ascend in summer to the upper declivities of the Antilibanus. 
The northern and wider portion of the valley is called Belad Baalbec. 
The soil of this tract is not much inferior to that of the Bekaa, but 
the proportion of cultivated land to that which is only used as pas- 
ture, or not used at all, is still less than in the last-mentioned 
district. Only a few villages occur in the middle of the valley, which, 
as well as the Bekaa, is destitute of trees; but there are numerous 


2 


ced, 

divided into two portions by a long and narrow depression which 
occurs near 33° 40’ N, lat., and is called El-Bogaz (the Gorge). That 
rg of the range which lies north of the Bogaz, descends towards 

Baalbec and the Bekaa with a very steep declivity, which is 
barren and destitute of wood except at a few places where rivulets 
descend in narrow glens : these glens are overgrown with trees, This 
part of the range has no great elevation, The highest point of the 
road which crosses the Bogaz from Beyrut is only 3148 feet above the 
sea-level, and less than 1500 feet above the adjacent plain of the 
Bekaa. Itdoes not appear that any part of the Northern Antilibanus 
exceeds 6000 feet in elevation. 

The Southern Antilibanus attains a much greater elevation, At the 
distance of about 12 miles south of the Bogaz an extensive mountai 
mass, called Jebel-es-Sheik, is always covered with snow. This 
mountain-mass and its declivities cover a space of 20 miles from east 
to west, From the western declivity branches off a narrow ridge, 

, towards the north, is called Jebel Arbel; but its southern 
prolongation, called Jebel Safed, terminates on the south with the 
elevated mountains which lie to the north of the town of Safed : its 
length is about 35 miles, South of the summit of the Jebel-es-Sheik 
lies an extensive mountain-tract, extending about 15 miles east and 
west, and as much to the south. It is’ mostly covered with thick 
wood, and only used as pasture-ground. From this mountain region 
a ridge runs southward, which is called Jebel Heish, and which ter- 
minates with a hill, called Tel-el-Faras, in the elevated plain of Jolan, 
about 5 miles south of 33° N. lat. The two ridges of the Jebel 
Safed and of the Jebel Heish inclose that part of the’ valley of the 

ordan which lies north of the Lake of Tabarieh, and is called 
Wady Seissxban. The road leading from Jerusalem to Damascus 
crosses the Jebel Heish about 12 miles north of the Tel-el-Faras, and 
is perhaps not more than 500 feet above its base: but 

lain on which it stands is from 3000 to 3100 feet above the sea- 

The mountains are covered with forests of small oak. 

The Plains of Damascus lie on the eastern side of the Antili- 
extend as far south as the Haouran. They form an 
region and the low Syrian 
farther east. At their southern extremity these 
a distance of 70 miles from the range; but farther 
width is less. In the parallel of Damascus they are only 
wide. North of Datnascus the boundary dive towards 
t in these parts it cannot exactly be determined, as the 
sometimes oaches near the ‘caravan road leading from 
to Aleppo, but generally remains at a considerable distance 
om a en on {ba cultivable fmt uncultivated tracts 
occur as Tadmor (Pansyna), whic i 
> Pom ner fake } is about 75 miles from 
jowest part of these plains is about 12 or 15 miles east of 
, where an extensive lake, or rather swamp, occurs, called 
-‘Merdj, in which several rivers are lost that descend from the 
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eastern declivity of the Antilibanus, and from the Jebel Haouran, 
from north, west, and south. The most remarkable of these rivers. 
is the which brings down the waters collected on the eastern. 
declivity of Antilibanus between 33°15’ and 33° 50’ N. lat, 
These waters unite at some distance from the foot of the range, in a 
wide depression of the called El-Gutha, in which the town of 
Damascus is built, and w is the most productive spot in Syria, if 
not on the globe, Gardens and orchards, yielding all the fruits and 
vegetables of the most fayoured parts of southern Euro 
Damascus to the distance of several miles, the area which they cover 
being estimated at 130 or 150 square miles. The, culti fields 
surrounding this forest of fruit-trees extend toa farther distance of 
some miles, The astonishing fertility of this tract is produced by 
the abundance of water, as the country is traversed by seven branclies. 
of the river Barrada, which always yield a copious supply of water 
for irrigation, As the town of Damascus is 2337 feet above the level: 
of the sea, the climate is far from being so temperate in winter as is 
commonly supposed. ‘wrasl 
The most western portion of the plain between the southern ex- 
tremity of the Jebel Heish and the Jebel Ajelun, and from the Lake 
of Tabarieh eastward to the Hadji road, is called the Plain of Ji 
The ascent from the Lake of Tabarieh is very steep and long. The 
surface is uneven and undulating, and there are a few isolated ; 
Several considerable tracts have their surface formed of rocks, which 
are commonly covered with a thin layer of earth, on which grass 
springs up after the rains, but which are quite bare at other times. 
Other districts have a fine soil, either black, gray, or red, and some 
produce rich crops. The greater part of them however is uncultivated 
and overgrown with a wild herb, on which cows and camels feed. 


rather hilly in the northern districts, short and low ridges running in 
different directions. These parts contain several stony tracts, and 
others which might be cultivated, if water was abundant. The greater 
part is at present only used as pasture-ground, The southern i 
or those which approach the northern extremity of the Jebel j 
contain two extensive rocky regions, called Es-Szaffa, on the east, ani 
El-Ledja, on the west, which are divided from one another by a wide 
valley called El-Lowa. The Lowa is traversed by the river Low: 
which originates in the Jébel Haouran and falls into the Bahr-el- * 
On its banks is a plain of considerable extent, which is covered with 
the most luxuriant herbage, and was formerly well cultivated, as is 
Bore by the ruins of numerous villages and towns in the valley. 
ut at present it serves only as pasture-ground for the Beduins, who 
occasionally cultivate some spots with dhurra, Rakes 
That part of the Plains of Damascus which lies north of the Gutha 
is traversed by the road from Damascus to Aleppo, ‘The road passes 
over two low ridges, which Appear to be connected with the Antili- 
banus. The country through which it passes is in a few places covered 
with sand, but in general it has a rich cultivable soil, free from stones 
and sand, though, like all the plains of Damascus, it is destitute of 
trees and even of shrubs, Villages and cultivated tracts occur only 
at great distances, , - 


Northern Syria, which lies north of 34° 40’ N. lat., differs in physical 
constitution from the more southern parts. A high mountain range 
runs along the Mediterranean. At the back of this is the northern 
portion of the Northern Valley, which is divided by a hilly tract, 
extending from south to north, from the Eastern Plains, : 

1. The Mountain Region of Northern Syria is divided into two 
portions by the lower course of the river Azy. The southern part, 
which comprehends about two-thirds of the whole, is known by the 
name of Jebel-el-Anzeyry, and the northern by that of Jebel Ahmar. 

The Jebel-el-Anzeyry is divided from Libanus by a gap or pe 
sion, called El-Junie, which is about ten miles across nearly-a dead 
level, swampy, and only used as pasture-ground by the Turkmans and 
Kurds. The Jebel-el-Anzeyry occupies with its branches the whole 
tract between the Mediterranean and the Northern Valley, and is in 
width about twenty miles or somewhat more, except towards the 
southern extremity where one of its offsets, Jebel Er ye, branches 
off eastward, and terminates on the banks of the river Azy, near the 
town of Hamah. In this part the Jebel-el-Anzeyry is about forty-five 
miles wide. The highest part of the range lies in general close to the 
valley of the Azy, so that the space between it and the sea is filled up 
by numerous offsets, which sink down to low hills and inclose valleys 
of moderate extent. The principal chain terminates east of the town 
of Antakia, in the great bend of the Azy. Where it terminates it is 
connected with another chain of mountains, which rises a few miles 
north of the town of Latakia, and runs so close to the shores of the 
sea, that no road can be made along its western base. The declivities 
towards the sea are yA precipitous and barren. It is the Mons 
Cassius of the ancients, and is now called Jebel Akrah, It attains an 
elevation of 5818 feet above the sea, The Jébel-el-Anzeyry nowhere 


exceeds 6000 feet above the sea-level, Its eastern detlivity is generally _ 


very steep, and only covered with shrubs and low trees, but the 
western declivity is clothed with fine trees, and the wide valleys 
which lie between its offsets are cultivated or laid out in orchards and 
plantations of mulberry-trees. are Ig = 

Jebel Ahmar, or the northern portion of the mountain region, begins 


surround — 


The pins extending east of the Hadji road, south of El-Gutha, are 
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iterranean, occupying the space between Ras-el-Khanzir on 
north, and Jebel Musa, the Mons Pierius of the ancients on the 
Ras-el-Khanzir the summit called Jebel Keserik attains 
5550 feet above the sea-level. From this summit the range runs north- 
east, but by degrees turns more to the north, so as to inclose the Gulf 
of Scanderoon on the east with a curved line. It joins the Alma 
Dagh about 10 miles north of 37° N. lat. Near 36° 30’ N. the road 
between Seanderoon and Antakia traverses it, and the most elevated 
4068 feet above the sea-level. This range never exceeds 

idth. The mountains generally descend towards the 
Gulf of Seanderoon with a gentle declivity, and approach near its 
shores, except towards the north, where a level tract about two miles 
wide intervenes, which gradually increases to the breadth of seven 
wider part is fertile and cultivated, and it is diversified 
The remainder is almost entirely 


ion of the Northern Valley begins at the ter- 
mination of Mount Libanus (34° 40’ N. lat.) and Mount Antilibanus 
(34° 20’ N. lat.). North of these places a level country extends across 
the whole breadth of Syria, from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
It is quite destitute of trees; and though a great part of it is fit for 
* gultivation, the extent of the cultivated tracts is small, which is 
mainly owing to the want of water. : 
The Jehel-el-Anzeyry begins in 34° 40’ N. lat., and on the plain 
ing east of the river Azy a ridge of hills called Jebel-el-Aala 
rises near 35° N. lat. This last-mentioned ridge runs from south-east 
to north-west, and thus approaches the Jebel Erbayn, or eastern offset 
of the Jebel-el-Anzeyry, south of the town of Hamab, near 35° 5’ N. 
From this point the river Azy runs for 12 miles in a narrow 
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Theriver flows near the base of the ar Sf where it forms 
numerous marshes, In winter it inundates the level ground, through 
which it flows and leaves many small lakes. The valley is watered 
also by numerous rivulets. The villages are pretty numerous, and 
built at the base of the mountains: they are surrounded by 
fields on which dhurra and wheat are grown. The remainder is used 
as for cattle and buffaloes, Large herds of buffaloes 
are hee creas Fat of the valley. The wider valley of the 
Ghab at Jebel Shogher, and hence the Azy runs northward 
in a narrow valley, which contains very little land fit for agriculture ; 
but the sides of the mountains are covered with plantations of fruit- 
trees: those of mulberry-trees and vlive-trees are very extensive. 

Where the ay. od ead this valley, and, turning north-west 
and west, flows base of the Jebel-el- , an extensive 
oy to the north, the ancient plain of Antiochia, now called 

-Umk, which stretches to the base of the Alma Dagh. It is about 
35 miles long, with an average width of 15 miles. Towards the 
middle of the plain is a deep depression, which: receives all the 
rivers that descend from the mountains surrounding it on the east, 
north, and west, and form an extensive lake, called El-Bohhaire, the 
ancient Lake of Antiochia, It is about 12 miles long and 6 miles 
wide, and noted for its eels, which form an article of commerce. 
The country surro the lake rises in very gentle slopes towards 
the base of the Alma h. The northern part of the valley is 
cultivated, and produces wheat, barley, and several kinds of pulse. 
The Lake of Bohhaire discharges its waters into the Azy by the 
Kara-su, which runs through the southern and lower part of the plain, 
which for the greater part of the year is nearlya swamp. No part of 
it is cultivated, and it is only used as pasture-ground, 

The Umk constitutes the most northern portion of the Northern 
retin ae is connected with the Mediterranean by the valley 
in wi the Azy reaches the sea by a west-south-west course. 
This last-mentioned valley is nearly 30 miles long, and from 4 to 6 
miles wide between the Jebel-el-Anzeyry and the Jebel-el-Ahmar. 
The river rims near the base of the Jebel-el-Anzeyry, and on its 
northern banks is an undulating country, generally well cultivated, 
Much tobacco is grown, and the plantations of mulberry-trees are 
extensive ; other fruit-trees alzo abound. The Azy, from its source, 
about 12 miles north-east of Baalbec, to its mouth runs above 
200 miles, After having entered tho plain north of the mountain 
ranges, it falls into a lake called Bahr-el-Kades, which is about 6 
miles long and 2 miles wide. The river is not navigated, but it is 
eaid that it could be easily rendered navigable for barges to a distance 
of 27 miles above Antakia, Its mouth is obstructed by a bar, over 
which there is from three and a half to nine feet of water in winter. 

3. The Hilly Region, which extends to the east of the valley of the 
Azy and of the El-Umk, from the town of Hamah to the base of the 
Alma Dagh, may occupy about 10 miles in width, south of 36° 10’ 
NW, lat., but where it is contiguous to the El-Umk it is more than twice 
as wide. The southern portion has somewhat the form of a range, 
the limestone rocks rising to a considerable elevation, and inclosin; 
valleys ; but many of these hiils are only covered with bushes, an 


the arable grounds are not extensive, Barley and dhurra are grown. 
Vines are much cultivated, and grapes and debs are sent to Aleppo. 
The northern portion of the Hilly Region is an undulating country on 
a large scale. ‘the limestone soil absorbs all moisture, and there are 
no watercourses, The country however is rather fertile, and yields 
good crops of wheat and other grain, and cotton of excellent quality. 
On the hills there are plantations of fig-trees and olive-trees. 

4. The Eastern Plains occupy about two-thirds of the surface of 
Northern Syria, and extend from the Hilly Region to the banks of 
the Euphrates. They are divided into two parts by a ridge of low 
hills, the western part of which is called Jebel-el-Sis and the eastern 
Jebel-el-Has. This ridge is near 35° 50’ N, lat., and appears to extend 
from the hills north-west of Hamah to the vicinity of the Euphrates, 
The southern part. of the plain contains in the west large tracts of 
good soil, which cannot be cultivated for want of water; towards the 
east it gradually passes into a desert, which is divided from the 
Euphrates by a wooded tract several miles wide, and called El-Zawl, 
or Gharabat. 

The northern part of the plain is of a different description. It is 
traversed by three rivers, two of which rise on the southern declivity 
of Alma Dagh, and run southward, The river Sajur drains the 
north-eastern portion of the plain. It rises north of the town of 
Aintab, brings down a great volume of water from the mountains, and 
falls into the Euphrates about 20 miles below Bir, after a course of 
about 50 miles, The Kowaik, or Koik, also called the River of Aleppo, 
rises in one of the great offsets of the Alma Dagh, and runs with 
numerous windings through the plain southward, until, in approaching 
the Jebel-el-Has, it is lost in swampy ground, called El-Matkh, The 
third river, called Zeheb, or Duhab, rises in a ridge of hills which run 
west and east, and terminate on the banks of the Euphrates south of 
the mouth of the Sajur. These hills compel the last-mentioned river 
to join the Euphrates. The Zeheb runs southward, and after a course 
of about 40 miles falls into a salt lake called El-Sabkh, which is sur- 
rounded by low rocky hills, The lake is about 6 miles long and 2 
miles wide. After the rains it inundates the narrow strip of land 
which in summer lies between its banks and the rocks; and when the 
water has been evaporated by the heat of the summer this narrow 
strip is covered with pure salt, in some places two inches thick, This 
salt is collected in the month of August, and extensively used over a 
get part of Syria. The surface of the plain is far from being level. 

ort ridges of low hills occur at several places, especially near Aleppo, 
the plain of that town being inclosed by such ridges on three sides. 
When the plain extends in a level, or in slight undulations, as is 
mostly the case, isolated hills, called ‘tells,’ which some consider to 
be artificial, are frequent. In their neighbourhood there are wells 
and ae East and south of Aleppo the soil of the plain is very 
stony. West and south-west of Aleppo the soil is better, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the ‘e. range, where it yields abundant crops 
of wheat and other grain, To the north-west and north of Aleppo 
the soil is indeed stony, but the earth is deeper, and cultivation is 
rather extensive. The best of the plain appears to be that which 
is contiguous to the road leading from Aleppo to Aintab. These 
Jere are about 1000 feet above the sea-level, except near the 

Euphrates. Between Aleppo and Aintab the surface of the Kowaik, 
at Toybeck, is 1263 feet above the Mediterranean ; and that of the 
Sajur, farther east, 1363 feet, ‘The Euphrates, below Bir, is only 628 
feet above that sea. 

In the plains the winter lasts from the 12th of December to the 20th 
of January. There is generally some slight frost; snow seldom rests 
more than one day on the ground. In February the vegetation is 
vigorous, and the trees are in blossom; but the spring svon passes, 
and at the end of May nearly all the smaller plants are dried up. 
From that time rarely a cloud passes over the clear sky, and the heat 
is very great. West winds are cool, east winds suffocating. The first 
rains occur about the middle of September, and are followed by settled 
and pleasant weather, which lasts from twenty to thirty days; but 
towards the end of November the later and more heavy rains set in, 
and continue to the beginning of the winter. 

5, The Alma Dagh constitutes a portion of that extensive mountain 
range which the ancient raphers called Taurus, The Alma Dagh 
is the ancient Amanus. It lies along the boundary of Syria and Ana- 
tolia, and its crest is considered as the boundary between these two 
countries. The range occupies in width about 30 miles, of which the 

t portion belongs to Anatolia, The mountains are very precipitous, 
and can only be traversed by beasts of burden in a few A setey The 
most frequented road runs from Aleppo due north to Aintab, and 
thence over the Alma Dagh to Kaisariyeh and Angora. There are 
some mountain roads farther west, which are noticed in the article 
Amanvus. These mountains are well wooded. Many thousand acres 
are covered with large cedars, and in other places there are firs and 
juniper trees, 

Products.—Most of these have been already incidentally mentioned. 
They comprise wheat, barley, dhurra, spelt, some rice, lentiles and 
other pulse, artichokes, melons, cucumbers, capsicum, potatoes, 
Among other products are—cotton, hemp, silk, madder, indigo, 
sesamum, castor-oil, tobacco, &c. Of fruits there are figs, olives, 
mulberries, grapes, almonds, apricots, peaches, pomegranates, oranges, 
Temons, dates, &c. Viney, are numerous in the mountainous 
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districts and on the table-land of Judwa, The wine of the Libanus is 
of excellent quality. Zakkum and storax are grown in gardens. The 
most remarkable trees that are partly cultivated and partly grow wild 
are—aycamore, carobs, Indian fig, mulberry, and pistachio-trees, The 
mountain forests, where there are any consist of cedars, firs, and 
pines On the tablelands grow dwarf-oaks, which produce the best 
ls known; there are also the azerol, the walnut, the arbutus, the 
1, the terebinth, and several kinds of junipers, A good deal of 
scammony and sumach is gathered about Mount Libanus. 

The domestic animals comprise ho cattle, asses, sheep, and 
goata. Few horses are kept by the agricultural population ; but the 
wandering tribes, the Arabs, the Turkmans, and Kurds, pay great 
attention to the breed of horses, The Arabian horses are noted for 
beauty and speed. The number of cattle is comparatively small, and, 
except in a few places, of small size. The asses and mules are of a 
large breed, and they serve as substitutes for horses in the transport of 
goods, Sheep and goats are tay hey In Northern Syria that 
species is kept which has the large broad tail. Camels are found 
everywhere, even on Mount Libanus. Buffaloes are only found on 
the sea-coast between Beyrut and Tarablous, and in the Wady Ghab. 
Those which are kept on the sea-coast are large, and not inferior to 
those of t, 

Among wild animals, jackals, foxes, and hysnas are frequent in 
some parts of the desert mountains, There are bears on Mount 
Lib and Antilib Wolves are only found in the forests of 
Alma Dagh. Wild boars are very numerous in many parts. Deer are 
met with on the Alma Dagh and near Mount Tor, and in the desert 
parts are several kinds of antelopes. In the mountains of the Belka 
the bouquetin (Capra ibex) is said to be very numerous. Hares and 

upines abound, and the Dipus jerboa is common in the southern 
Saunt There are several varieties of eagles. Partridges and pigeons 
abound in many parts, especially on Mount Libanus. In the moun- 
tains east of the Southern Valley there are immense numbers of a bird 
called katta, which is considered to be the Tetrao Alkatta. Several 
kinds of fish and shell-fish are found in the Mediterranean, but not in 
large quantity ; but a considerable fishery is carried on{in an inland 
lake of the Ghab, where a fish, called black fish (Macropteranotus 
niger), is so abundant, that annually, between October and January, 
a great quantity is taken, cured, and sent to remote places. This fish 
is from five to eight feet long. Fish are also very abundant in the 
Bohhaire Lake. The tortoise occurs frequently on the table-land of 
Judea, and turtles in the Barrada, None of the snakes are considered 
to be poisonous. Bees are very abundant on Mount Libanus, whence 
wax and honey are exported. The rearing of silk-worms is carried 
on to a great extent on the mountainous tracts near the coast, and 
silk constitutes the most important article of export from Syria. The 
locusts frequently lay waste the fields: the Arabs eat them, and salt 
them for food. There are no metals found in Syria except iron, which 
is worked in the Kesrawan in Mar Hanna, south-east of Beyrut, where 
also coal has been discovered. Burckhardt found iron and quicksilver 
at the western base of Jebel-es-Sheik. Salt is got from the lake called 
El-Sabkh, and also from the sea-water of the Mediterranean. In the 
Tyh-Beni-Israél, and at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, there 
ate mountains almost entirely composed of rock-salt. Bitumen, or 
wee, is collected on the west shores of the Dead Sea. Tacitus 
(‘ Hist.’ v. 6) speaks of asphaltum being collected on the Dead Sea. 
It constitutes an article of export, In the northern Ghor pieces of 
native sulphur are found at a small depth beneath the surface. 

Inhabitants.—The population of Syria consists of agricultural and 
nomadic tribes. Nearly all the Fellahs, as the agricultural population 
of is called, belong to one race, resembling in the structure of 
their body the Beduin Arabs, and speaking also the Arabic language. 
The Fellahs are divided, according to their religion, into Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans. The Jews are numerous in Southern 
Syria, west of the southern valley, but they are rarely found east of 
that valley, or in the other parts of the province. They are most 
numerous in the vicinity of the five holy cities—Jerusalem, Tabarieb, 
Safed, Nablous, and Khalil (Hebron). The Christians are found 
everywhere, Even in the Haouran the Christians constitute one- 
fourth of the agricultural population. They are either of the Greek 
Church or Roman Catholics. Among the Roman Catholics are 
included all religious denominations who acknowledge the authority 
of the Holy See :—the Latina, who use the Roman liturgy, and have 
4 patriarch at Jerusalem, and numerous convents there and in different 
parts of the Holy Land; the Melchites, or United Greeks, who have a 
patriarch at Damascus, and eight suffragan bishops; the Maronites, 
who are Catholics, live exclusively on the western declivity of Mount 
Libanus, in the Kesrawan, and are a very industrious ple; the 
United Armenians, who have a patriarch at Bezumma in the Libanus, 
and a bishop in Aleppo; and the Syrians, or United Chaldeans, who 
have a patriarch at Aleppo. The Maronites, who number about 
140,000, have a patriarch at Kanobin, in the Kesrawan, and seven 
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There are three religious sects in Syria which are neither 
Christians nor Mohammedans—the Druses, Anzeyries or Ansairians, 
and the Ismanlies. The most powerful of them are the Druses, who 
number about 30,000; they pay tribute to the Turkish pashas, but 
otherwise are independent, and their chief may be considered as the 


region which has received tage Died from them, and which lies between 
the lower course of the Azy and the Mediterranean, They are 
wise an industrious people. The Ismanlies are few in number, 
inhabit some villages in the mountains of the An 4 
considered to be a remnant of the Assassins and tes, 
The nomadic tribes consist of Arabs, who are dispersed over the 
country as far north as 36° N, lat., and Turkmans and K The 
Arabs, with the exception of the Anneze tribe, do not live pease 


on the produce of their herds and flocks, They also cultivate sm 


Baalbec, They are a settled 

oblige the settled agricul 2 win of the population to pay them 
a tribute for not a bin, Boge \ , 
But even on the table-land of t 
tary to the Arab emirs. There is probably no part of Syria in’ 
this state of things does not exist, except in the country of 
and Maronites, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
towns, 

The Anneze is the only tribe of Beduins in Syria who never cultivate 
the ground, but who live exclusively on the produce of their herds 
of camels, sheep, and goats. They wander about in the Syrian 
Arabian deserts, and pass the winter there, which lasts from 
beginning of October to the end of A when the rains cause 
and herbs to cee oe ey the deserts, on which th 
flocks feed; but they enter the limits of Syria at the of 
May, and remain there till after September. At this time ‘ 
approach the caravan road leading from Aleppo to Damascus, and the 

adji road leading from Damascus to Mecca. They come to these 
places for a two-fold purpose, water and pasture for the summer, and 
to ex their cattle for corn as winter provision. If they are at 
peace with the pasha of Damascus they encamp quietly among the 
villages near the springs or wells. mal 

The most powerful of the other Arab tribes are the El Howeytat 
and the Beni Neym, who live in the mountain region of El-Shera and 
in the adjacent plain ; the Beni Szakher, who are in on of the 
rich pasture-grounds in the Belka, and likewise visit the plain of 
Haouran ; the Adouan, who are found in the Jebel Ajelun; and the 
Fehily and Serdie, who move about in the ps of Haouran and 
the mountains in their vicinity. All these tribes are only nominal! 
pir tr on the Turkish governor, and though they Bic Bhee 
tribute, —, levy much larger sums on the agricultural of 
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these countries. “ 
The Turkmans and the Kurds are in almost exclusive Luring ed 
the elevated range of the Alma Dagh and the tracts at its base, 
eastern districts of these mountains are occupied by the Kurds, and 
the western by the Turkmans. They descend from the mountains in 
winter, and spread over the plains to a considerable distance south of 
Aleppo. Some small tribes of both nations have settled on the 
northern districts of Mount Libanus. ’ a ie 
The Turkmans are of the same stock from which the Turks are 
sprung. In the level parts of their country they cultivate wheat, 
barley, and several kinds of pulse. The cultivation is not carried on 
by the Turkmans themselves, but by Fellahs. The Turkmans remain 
with their herds in the Umk from the end of September to the middle 
of April, when they go to the mountains. They have horses, camels, 
sheep, and goats, and a few cattle. Their women, who have com- 
plexions as fair as any European women, are very industrious. They 
make tent-coverings of goats’-hair, and woollen carpets. They have 
also made ee in the art of dyeing: ve eee indigo and 
cochineal, which °y purchase at Aleppo. The brilliant green which 
they give to the wool is bag from herbs gathered in the moun- 
tains in summer. The Kurds who inhabit Syria are origi from 
Kurdistan, They possess the western portion of the Alma- 
Moet of these Kards tive, to. vllagey ana are govoptod fa, egeleula 
ost of these ive in vi and are occupie: vi ) 
and the of cattle; but there is still a consi number of 
families that c! their abode according to the seasons, in order to 
procure pasture for their cattle, aie 
Divisions and Towns,—Syria is divided into four eyalets, two of 
which, Akka and Tarablous, extend over the countries on the shores 
of the Mediterranean as far north as 35° 55’ N, Jat,; the third, 
Aleppo, occupies the most northern part, from the Mediterranean to 
the banks of the river Euphrates, and as far south as 85° 45’ N. lat.; 


and the fourth, Damascus, the interior of the country south of 
35° 45’ N. lat. 
1. The of Akka, better known in Europe by the name of 


Eyalet 

St.-Jean-d’Acre, to which the eyalet of Gaza was added at the bes 

ning of this century, occupies the whole coast from the boundary-line 
of Egypt to the Bay of Junie or Kesrawan (33° 55’ N. lat,), and 
extends over the plain of Falastin, Mount the plain of Ibn 
Omer, the hilly region of Galilee, the ang of Akka, and the Bekaa — 
and Belad Baalbec. The most remarkable places from south to north — 
are—Gaza [Gaza]. Jaffa, or Joppa [Jarra]. Ramleh, or Ramah 
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ESE. of Jaffa, lies in a fertile and well-cultivated plain ; it has 15,000 
inhabitants, who derive some advantages from the road from Joppa to 
Jerusalem, which passes h this town, Kaisariyeh [CHSaREIA], 
Tantura bas a harbour for boats, and carries on some commerce 


tobacco, wax, and fire-wood. _(Tyrus.] Saida [Smpon}. Beyrut 
(Beinur], June is a small town in the Kesrawan with a landing- 
place for small boats. It carries on some commerce with the island 
of Cyprus. In the interior are the poy Ae rape: or 


Nazarab, which is built in a beautiful valley that opens into the plain 


who have some commerce with the Beduins. It is a place of pil- 
grimage for the Jews, who constitute about one-third of the popu- 


of a few Christians. Szafed, or Safed, nearly due north of Tabarieh, 


fo 
churches. The town is built like a second-rate town in Italy. Some 
silk-stuffs are manufactured, The emir of the Druses resides in the 
castle of Breddin, about one hour from the town. 

2. The Eyalet of Tarablous extends along the sea-coast from the 
Bay of Juneh to Cape Basit or Possidi, about 12 miles S. from the 
mouth of the river Azy, and comprehends the northern and more 
elevated portion of Mount Libanus, the plain separating this mountain 
from the Jebel , and the largest portion of the last-mentioned 

The whole of it, with the exception of the plain, is fertile and 
cultivated. It produces silk, tobacco, oil, fruits, galla, and wax, 

for exportation. The following are the chief places in this eyalet, 
from south to north :—Meinet Berdia, a small harbour, and a still 
smaller town, which has some commerce with Cyprus. Jebail, or 
Jubeil, the ancient Byblus, is a small town, inclosed by a wall a mile 
and a half in circumference. It has a small harbour, and carries on 
some commerce with Cyprus, Byblus was famous for the birth and 
worship of Vhammuz, or Adonis. The most ancient name of the 
place appears to have been Giblah, The land of the Giblites was 
aie to the Israelites, but they never got possession of it. There 
are remains of a Roman theatre, and many fragments of granite 
columns on its site. Giblah gave title to a Christian bishop before 
it fell into the hands of the Moslem. Batrun, the ancient Bostrye, is 
a town consisting of from 800 to 400 houses, mostly inhabited by 
Maronites. There is no harbour, but an artificial inlet has been 
formed in the rocks, which admits a few coasting boats. Excellent 
tobacco is grown along the shores of the Mediterranean. Tarablous, 
the ancient Tripolis, one of the most commercial places of Syria, is 
built on the declivity of the lowest hills of Mount Libanns, and is 
divided by a river, Kadish, into two parta, of which the southern 
is the more considerable. The town is well: built, and is much embel- 
lished by gardens, which are not only attached to the houses in the 
town, but cover the whole triangular plain between the town and the 
sea. It is supplied with excellent water by an aqueduct, which 
crosses the river upon arches. The population amounts to between 
15,000 and 18,000. There are some large manufactures of soap for 
exportation. The harbour is about two miles from the town; it is 
called BLMyna, or LLMinych, and is itself a small town, inhabited by 
sailors and shipwrights. This harbour is formed by a line of low 
rocks omen Myon the western side of Myna about two miles into 
the sea towards the north, but it is not safe in northerly winds. In 
a north-north-west direction from the harbour there is a line of small 
wat the farthest . Lh is aed 10 yet from the mainland. 
exports consist of a = ty sponges, and 
alkali, to Anatolia, galls brought from the Anzeyry Mountsion yehiae 
wax from Mount Libanus, madder from Hamah and Hems, scammony, 
and tobacco. Tartus, the ancient Antaradus, and perhaps also Orthosia, 
merge hy strongly-fortified town on the coast, nearly opposite the 
Tale of Roah, retains some remnants of its old Phoenician walls and 
vast castle, The place is often mentioned in the history of the 


Crusades, Here, as in many other places along the Phoonician coast, 
sepulchral excavations are numerous. Antaradus was rebuilt by the 
emperor Constantius, after whom it was sometimes called Constantia. 
Tt gave title to a bishop till the Saracenic conquest. Tasso calls the 
town Tortosa, Itisnowasmall place. Jebilé is a small town, in the 
neighbourhood of which much tobacco is grown, which is exported to 
Latakia, There is a small port and an ancient theatre here. Latakieh, 
or Ladikiyeh, the ancient Laodicea, stands on the northern edge of an 
elevated tongue of land called Cape Ziaret, which advances nearly two 
miles beyond the general line of coast, The houses stand partly in 
the midst of gardens and plantations, and most of them have flat 
roofs, The port, called Scala, or Marina, is about half a mile from 
the town, and separated from it by gardens and plantations. The 
harbour, which is well sheltered, except to the west, admits only 
vessels of 100 tons burden. The chief exports of the place are 
tobacco of excellent quality (most of which goes to Egypt), cotton, 
raw silk, and wax. The imports are rice from Egypt, wine from 
Cyprus, and assorted goods, especially hardware, from England. In 
Mount Libanus is Kanobin, a convent, the seat of the patriarch of the 
Maronites. In its vicinity are the famous cedars of Mount Libanus. 
About a mile and a half from the coast is the island rock of Ruad, on 
which the ancient Phoenician town of Aradus was built. Aradus, the 
Arpad of the Old Testament, was next in importance to Tyre and 
Sidon ; it was founded by a colony from the latter. It continued to 
be a flourishing place through the whole course of ancient history 
till the reign of the emperor Constans, when it was demolished and 
its inhabitants expelled by a lieutenant of the khalif Omar. The 
town was never rebuilt; but about 3000 inhabitants dwell on the 
island, which is only about a mile round. Part of the old Phoenician 
walls, and also the ancient cisterns, still remain. As in ancient times, 
the inhabitants draw their fresh water from submarine springs, 

3. The Hyalet of Haleb, or Aleppo, contains the northern part of the 
Jebel Anzeyry, the valley of the lower Azy, together with the Ghab, 
the Jebel Amar, the Umk, the Hilly Region of Northern Syria, and 
the Northern Plain. The western and northern portion is very fertile, 
and in many places is well cultivated ; the eastern is partly stony and 
partly sandy, and for the most part a desert. 

On the coast are the harbours of Scanprroon and Sweidiyah, or 
Suadeiah, The latter is not far from the mouth of the river Azy, 
and has good anchorage, but is much exposed to western and south- 
western winds, Near it there isa large and scattered village of the 
same name. 

In the valley of the river Azy is Antakia [Antiocueta], and in the 
plain is the capital, Aleppo, or Ha/eb [Aturpo]. To the south-west 
of Haleb, and near the base of the Hilly Region, is the town of Edlip, 
containing more than 1000 houses, some manufactures of cotton- 
stuffs, a few dyeing-houses, and a large manufactory of soap. It has 
a considerable e with the fertile and well-cultivated district in 
which it is situated, which it provides with rice, coffee, oil, tobacco, 
and manufactured Aintab, a large town at the base of the 
Alma Dagh, is the subject of a separate article. [Arn-Taz,] 

4. The Byalet of Damascus, or Sham, extends over the southern of 
the two great plains which occupy the north-eastern portion of Syria, 
over the plains of Damascus, the southern portion of Monnt Antili- 
banus, the greater part of the Wadys Seissaban and El-Ghor, the 
table-land of Judwa, the Haouran, and the mountain regions of the 
Belka and the Shera, There are Beduin Arabs in every district. 

On the table-land of Judwa is Jexvsatem, Nablous, and Khalil 
Nablous (a corruption of Neapolis), on or near the site of Sichem, is 
situated in a valley between Mounts Ebal and Geriziin, About two 
miles east of the town is another valley called Erd-Mukhna, At the 
north-east base of Gerizim is the village of Askar, probably the ancient 
Sychar, close to which are Jacob's Well and Joseph's Tomb. Nablous 
is a large and well-built town, with about 14,000 inhabitants, who 
are Mohammedans, with the exception of about 200 Samaritans. The 
streets are narrow and roughly paved, but the houses are well-built 
with stone and dome-roofed. The town is well supplied with water 
by streams and by fountains which spring up in the valley between 

ablous and Askar. Nablous is commonly said to occupy the site of 
the Sichem, or Schechem, of the Old Testament, which however 
Eusebius and St. Jerome say was a suburb of Neapolis; and St. 
Jerome also maintains that Sychar in St. John’s Gospel (iv. 5) is a 
corruption of Sichem. Pliny and Josephus respectively give the 
native name as Mamortha and Mabortha, which Reland corrects from 
coins to Morthia, This last name the same writer says is the classical 
form of Moreh, and both names (Moreh and Sichar) he supposes to 
have been ado by the Jews from the prophet Habakkuk’s 
‘Moreh Shaker,’ ‘ teacher of lies,’ and applied to the Samaritan city 
as the seat of error. Sichem is a very ancient site. Abraham sojourned 
in it on his first coming into Canaan, and built an altar in it. Jacob's 
connection with it is marked by the well. It fell to Ephraim, and 
was a Levitical city, and a city of refuge. Here was the tabernacle 
in the time of Joshua, who set up a pillar near it shortly before his 
death. Here Gideon defeated the Midianites, and Rehoboam was 
made king. The name Neapolis was given during the occupation of 
Syria by the Greeks, who probably extended the city to the westward 
on account of the abundant supply of water. Simon Magus practised 
his sorceries in Neapolis, and Justin Martyr was a native of the same 
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Macpelah ; 

resided above seven years in Hebron. The town was taken and burnt 
by the Romans in the great Jewish war. Outside the town are two 
reservoirs, one of which is supposed to be the ‘pool of Hebron,’ 
mentioned in 2 Sam., iv. 12. 

On the banks of the river Azy are the towns of Hamah and Hema, 
Hamah, the ancient Zpiphaneia, lies on both sides of the river, and 
is partly built on the declivity of a hill and partly ona plain. It 
contains between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants, among whom are 
many rich Turkish families. Though the houses make no great show, 
they are well arranged and furnished, It is one of the principal places 
to which the Arabs resort to buy tent-furniture and clothes, and it 
has several manufactures; the abbas, or woollen cloaks, made here 
are much prized. There are four bridges over the river. Hamah 
retains almost unaltered its ancient name Hamath, which it bore in 
the time of St. Jerome. Hems, the ancient mesa, situated higher up 
the Azy, at a short distance from the northern extremity of the Bahr- 
el-Kades, contains a population of between 25,000 and 30,000 indi- 
viduals, and several manufactures. It is not so well built as Harhah. 
Emesa was celebrated for its Temple of the Sun. Heliogabalus was a 
priest of this town before he was raised to the imperial dignity by the 
Roman legionaries of Syria. Near Emesa, Aurelian defeated Queen 
Zenobia, A D. 272. To the south-east of Hems, at the distance of nearly 
100 miles, are the ruins of Patmyra. 

In the valley of the Upper Jordan, or Seissaban, are Hasbeya, 
Rasheyat-el-Fukhar, and Banzas. Hasbeya is built on the top of a 
mountain, and is a thriving place, with 700 houses, and manufactures 
of cotton-cloth for shirts and gowns, and a few dyeing-houses. In the 
vicinity are traces of quicksilver, iron-ore, and upwards of 25 bitumen- 
me. which supply an article of trade to Aleppo, Damascus, and Beyrut. 

‘asheyat-el-Pukhar is a village on the top of a mountain ; it contains 
about 100 houses, each of which may be considered as a manufactory 
of earthen pots. They are moulded in very elegant shapes, painted 
with red earth, and form a considerable article of inland trade, espe- 
cially in the eastern districts of Syria. Damascus is the subject of a 
separate article. [Damascus.] 

In the mountain regions east of the Jordan are the towns of Szalt, 
Kerek, Tafyle, and Maan. Szalt, which is nearly in the centre of the 
Belka Mountains, is situated on the declivity of a hill. It constitutes 
a republic, independent of the Turkish pashas, who have made several 
attempts to subjugate it, but without success. The population con- 
sists of about 400 Mussulman and 80 Christian families of the Greek 
Church. The greater part of the population is agricultural; a few 
are weavers ; and there are about 20 shops, which furnish the Beduins 
who inhabit this region with articles of dress and furniture. Much 
sumach, which is collected in the mountains, is sent to Jerusalem for 
the use of the tanneries ; and ostrich-feathers are taken by the Beduins 
to Damascus. In its neighbourhood, to the south-east, are the ruins 
of Amman, or Philadelphia; and to the northward is Jebel Jelad, 
the ancient Mount Gilead. North of the Zerka, the ancient Jabbok, 
and nearly in 36° E, long., is Jerash, in which are many ruins of 
Roman buildings—a triumphal arch, Corinthian temple, a Christian 
church, theatre, and amphitheatre. XKerak lies in the northern district 
of the Shera Mountains, and is built on the top of a steep hill, which 
is surrounded by a deep and narrow valley. It is inhabited by 400 
Mussulman and 150 Christian families. Whilst Syria was subject to 
Mehemet Ali, Szalt and Kerak were subjected to a strict obedience to 
government by Ibrahim, but under the Turks the chiefs of Kerak 
are nearly independent. The population send sheep, goats, mules, 
hides, wool, and madder to Jerusalem; and provisions to the Hadji 
road, which is about 15 miles to the east of the town. Tafyle is in 
the centre of the Shera Mountains, on the declivity of a hill, in a 
country abounding in springs and rivulet, and fall of plantations of 
fruit-treesa. Figs, wool, butter, and hides are sent to Gaza. The 
town contains about 600 houses, but suffers much from the exactions 
of the Howeitat Beduins, the authority of the Turkish government 
being very small. The town of Maan stands on two small hills on 
the desert table-land which is east of the mountains of Shera. It 
consists of about 100 houses on both sides of the Hadji route, which 
divides the town. There are several springs, by means of which the 
extensive plantations of figs, pomegranates, apricots, peaches, and 
plums are watered. The town owea its existence to the Hadji-road, 
and derives considerable profit from the pilgrims b selling them 
oa peoeg>s roms oO | especially from Khalil and Gaza. 

est of Maan are the ruins of Perna, and a little farther west 
Hor, now called Jebel Reta Hands,” wane 

Manu ‘actures.—Syria isthe most manufacturing country in Western 
Asia. The most manufacturing town is Damascus, famous for its 
silk stuffs, especially satin and silk damasks and brocad 
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woods; 

The manufactures of Aleppo are su i 
ascus, and mostly limited to cotton and 


and the Beduins who resort to them for such articles, and they rarely 
if ever work for a distant market, 

Commerce.—The Pr ace a of ya eee some French 
tissues, indigo, cochineal, and coffee. ittle sugar is imported : 
the debs, an extract from grapes, being por as a substitute; and this 
article is manufactured in Syria to a great extent, The most important 
article of export to Europe is silk. Other less important articles are 
galls, olive-oil, sponges, fruits, and tobacco, The fruits, which are 
principally exported, are dates, raisina, figs, and pistachio-nuts, Madder 
is also exported to a moderate extent. There is some trade 
between Syria and Egypt, Cyprus, and the south coast of Asia Minor. 
Egypt receives chiefly live stock and tobacco, for which it pays 
with rice. ' 

The commerce between Syria and the countries to the east and 
north of it is very extensive, At all seasons of the year numerous 
caravans are on the road going or returning from these parts. This 
commerce is concentrated in Aleppo. Manufactured goods go from 
Damascus to Aleppo, whence they are carried to Anatolia and Con- 
stantinople, and to Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra. Two well-frequented 
routes lead from Aleppo to Constantinople through Anatolia. The 
most western leads from Aleppo westward to Antioch, and thence 
through the Bailan Pass to Scanderoon, whence it runs the 
shores of the Bay of Scanderoon to Adana and Konieh in Asia ‘ 
The eastern commercial route runs due north from Meprerees tra- 
verses the chain of the Alma Dagh between Aintab and El-Bostén, 
where it proceeds to Kaisariyeh. Two routes lead from Aleppo to 
Persia, which divide at Orfa in Mesopotamia. From Aleppo the road 
runs north-east to Bir, where the Euphrates is and 
which place to Orfa it continues eastward. The northern road leads 
from Orfa to Diarbekr, where it the Tigris, and thence goes 
over a very mountainous district to Bedlis and Van, and from Van it 
continues to Tabriz. The southern road on lea’ Orfa passes 
through Mardin, Nisibin, and Mosul, where it crosses the Tigris, and 
whence it continues through Kirkuk, Kirmanshah, and Hamadan to 
Teheran. This road is also sometimes used by the Baghdad caravans 
as far as Mosul. But the most frequented caravan route between 
Aleppo and Baghdad runs from Aleppo in a south-eastern direction 
through the northern part of the Syrian desert, which it enters after 
leaving the lake of El-Sabkh, It reaches the Euphrates at Annah, and 
runs along the river to Hit, where it crosses the stream, and then 
goes due east to Baghdad, or continues south-east by Hilla to Basra. 
It may be unnecessary to state that, though these routes are sometimes 
called roads, it must be understood that there are no roads in the 
European sense in the Turkish empire. 

History.—S8yria was the Greek and Roman name for the district called 
in the Bible Aram, [ARam.] The Arabian name is Sham. The name is 
said by some to be taken from Sur, an ancient name (and also the 
modern name) of Tyre, Others say it is a shortened form of owe ed 
and indeed the two names, Syria and Assyria, are often used indi 
ently by ancient writers, who differ however as to the extent of Syria, 
In its widest extent, Syria included all the country to the west of the 
Euphrates, as far igen as Egypt oe ae, Prien crepe, 
west it embraced the greater part of Cilicia, Cap i ontus, 
its boundaries on thissside being the river Halys and the Euxine Sea, 
(Herod., i. 72; v. 49; Strabo, xvi. p. 737; Rennell, ‘Geog, to Herod.’) 


Armenia. It ap’ indeed that all the tribes of the great Aramean 
family Ds ed Syrians, in the widest and most ancient sense of 
the wo 


were frequently en in war with the Jews. The conquests of 

David (B,c. 1055, brought these states into j to the 

kingdom of Israel; but they again became eevee at bape 
om. 


of Solomon’s reign (B.c, 975). From this time : 
Damascus Pitas is frequently mentioned in connection with the 
history of the Israelites, and it appears pe, ay ‘ 
power, and to have held supremacy over the ot 
(1 Kings, xx. 1), and even to have given the ki 


trouble, till the reign of Joash (z.c. 845), who o nsiderable 


cot ns, | st 


co. 
es against Benhadad (2 Kings, xiii. 22-25). The last king of 
pays Aged with Pokah, king of Iatmeh 


linens, and leather. The manufacture of saddles, and horae- and | Damascus was Rezin, who having eng 


camel-trappings, is also important, Other products of Damascene 
industry sre—jewellery, works in gold, silver, copper, and iron; 


i 


in war against Ahaz, ki 


of Judab, Ahaz invited Tiglath-Pileser, king 
of Assyria, to attack 


amascus, Which he took, and carried the 
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B.c. 740. From this time 
bylonian, Persian, and 


pires in succession. 

After the battle of Ipsus (n.c. 301), Syria, with the exception at 
first of Coele-Syria aud Palestine, fell to the share of Seleucus Nicator, 
and henceforth it became the central portion of the kingdom of the 
Seleucide, the usual abode of the kings being at its capital, Antioch. 
The empire of the Seleucide was destroyed, and Syria was declared a 
Roman province by Pompey in the year n.c. 65. The small district 
of Commagene was left for a time under its own.princes. During the 
civil wars of Rome, Syria suffered much from the conflicts of the two 

jes, the power of native robbers, and the incursions of the 

jans, and it was not till the reign of Augustus that it became 

quietly settled as a part of the Roman empire. It was governed by a 

who commonly resided at Antioch. In the year a.D. 6, 

upon the banishment of Archelaus, Judea and Samaria were added 

to the province of Syria, to which they henceforth belonged, with a 
short interruption during the reign of Herod Agrippa L. 

Under the Cesars, Syria was one of the ee eo flourishing, 
and luxurious provinces of the empire. It had a considerable com- 
merce, and formed indeed the emporium which connected the eastern 
and western quarters of the’ world. Hadrian, upon his accession 
(a.v. 117), fixed the eastern boundary of the empire at the Euphrates, 
and henceforth the frontier province of Syria was exposed to repeated 
inroads, first from the Parthians, and afterwards from the Persians. 
The province was overrun and almost subdued by Sapor (A.D. 258), 
from whom it was rescued by the Arab Odenathus (261-264), who 
was raized toasbare in the empire by Gallienus. Odenathus was 
murdered by a cousin or nephew, with the consent of his wife, the 
celebrated Zenobia, in 266. The attempt of Zenobia to establish an 
independent sovereignty in the eastern part of the empire led to her 
defeat and re by Aurelian (273). 

At the of the 3rd century, and in the 4th, the Saracens, or 
Arabs of the Desert, began to appear sometimes in the legions, but 
oftener among the enemies of Rome. In the reign of Phocas, 
Chosroes II., after reducing Mesopotamia and the neighbouring states, 
crossed the Euphrates, reduced Hierapolis, Chalcis, and Beroea, and 
finally Antioch, which he almost completely destroyed in 611. Herac- 
lius, who had obtained the empire in 610, took the field in 622 
against Chosroes, who had in the meantime conquered not only Syria, 
but also Palestine (614), and had overrun Egypt and Asia Minor (616). 
In a series of brilliant campaigns, Heraclius repeatedly defeated 
Chosroes, and at last drove him beyond the Tigris (627), and Siroes, 
his son (and, by the murder of his father, his successor) made a treaty 
of peace with Heraclius (628), one of the conditions of which was the 
restoration of the ‘true cross,’ which had been carried into Persia 
after the sacking of Jerusalem in 614. But this brilliant recovery of 
the eastern provinces was only the prelude to their final loss under 


the same em ; 
at the head of the Arabs, had taken a few towns of 


. 

of the Jordan, which was betrayed 
then laid siege to Damascus (633). 
in the meantime Heraclius had assembled an army of 70,000 men at 
Emesa, under the command of his Vardan. The armies met 
at Aiznadin—the Greeks were utterly routed, and the Arabs returned 
to the siege of Damascus, which fell, after an obstinate resistance, in 
634, about July or August. After some irregular exploits, the 
of the country was carried on by the reduction first of 
and Emesa, and then of other important towns. In the 
meanwhile Heraclius had p for a last effort in defence of 
= An army of 80,000 men, t from the different provinces 
the empire, with a light-armed force of 60,000 Christian Arabs, 

encountered the Moham 


1d 300,000 pieces of gold (638). In the 
Antioch to Constantinople, and, after a 


Under the Ummeyahs, or Ommaiades, the seat of government was 

at Damascus, whither it was removed from Kufa by Moawiya, who 

epee eh Se ge 

up at was subjected, 

Page with pt, to the Turkish usurper Ahmed Ebn e’ Tesloon 

bool wer d from 868 to 906, when the khalif Moktafee 

countries ; and afterwards to another Turkish usurper, 

Akhshed Mohammed Ebn Tughg (936), whose dynasty lasted till 970, 
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when Moez, a successor of Mahdee, conquered Egypt, and soon after- 
wards Syria, as far as Damascus, and founded the dynasty of the 
Fatimite khalifs, whose capital was at Cairo. In 1076 the*Turks 
invaded Syria and Palestine, took Damascus and Jerusalem, and 
established an independent kingdom under the princes of the house of 
Ortok. The khalif Mostali retook Jerusalem in 1096, but lost it again, 
with a large portion of Syria, in the first crusade, at the close of 
which the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem was established, which 
included the ancient Palestine and a tract of country round Antioch. 
This kingdom lasted from 1099, the year in which the Crusaders took 
Jerusalem, to 1187, when Salah-ed-Deen (Saladin) recovered it. His 
dynasty, the Eyoobites, lasted till 1250, when it was destroyed in 
Egypt and Damascus by the revolt of the Baharite Memlooks. Seif- 
ed-Deen, the sultan of Aleppo, great-grandson of Salah-ed-Deen, 
recovered Damascus; but he was overthrown and slain in an invasion 
of the Moguls from Persia in 1260. 

Syria continued subject first to the Baharite and then to the 
Circassian Memlooks. Their possession of the country was however 
interrupted for a short time by Tamerlane, who invaded Syria and 
sacked Aleppo in 1400, and in the next year destroyed Damascus. He 
did not however attempt to keep possession of the country. In the 
year 1516 Syria was conquered and united to the Turkish empire by 
the sultan Selim I. It was unsuccessfully invaded by General 
Bonaparte in 1799. In the year 1831, Mehemet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, 
formed the design of erecting t and Syria into an independent 
kingdom. His son, Ibrahim Pasha, invaded Syria, took Gaza, and on 
the 9th of December attacked Acre, which he took on the 2lst of 
May following, and Damascus on the 13th of June. On the 7th of 
July he defeated the army of the sultan at Hems, took Antioch on 
the lst of August, and on the 2lst of December utterly routed the 
forces of the sultan at Konieh in Asia Minor, taking the grand vizier 
prisoner, and then pressed on for Constantinople. In the meantime 
the sultan claimed the help of Russia. That power prepared to act 
against Mehemet Ali by sea and land. By the interference of France 
and England a peace was concluded, and the sultan (May 6, 1833) 
confirmed Mehemet Ali in his government of Egypt and Candia, 
granting to him in addition that of Damascus, Tripoli, Said, Safed, 

ablous, and Jerusalem. Mehemet Ali still cherished his project. 
Hostilities were renewed in May, 1839. At the battle of Nezib (June 25) 
Ibrahim defeated the Turkish army, and soon after the Turkish fleet 
deserted to Mehemet Ali (July 4). U; this, Mehemet announced 
to the new sultan, Abd-ul-Medjid, bis determination to assert his 
claim to the hereditary ite of all the provinces under his 
command, as a reply to the sultan’s offer of the hereditary govern- 
ment of Egypt. England, France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, now 
tried to bring about a settlement. Negotiations which followed ended 
in the secession of France and the conclusion of a treaty between the 
remaining four other powers and Turkey, to compel the submission of 
Mehemet. The treaty was signed in London on the 15th of July 
1840. In pursuance of this treaty, a fleet, consisting of English. 
Austrian, and Turkish vessels, commenced operations on the coast of 
Syria by the storming of Beyrut. Acre and Sidon shared the same 
fate; and, after much negotiation, Mehemet consented to give up 


(Pococke; Volney ; Burckhardt ; Buckingham ; Schubert, Reise in 
das M: nd ; Robinson, Travels in Palestine and Syria ; London 
Geographical Journal ; Robinson, Biblical Researches ; Chesney, Expe- 
dition to the Euphrates and Tigris ; Lynch, Expedition to the River 
Pian) + De Saulcy, Discovery of the Site of the Destroyed Cities of the 
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SYRTES was the name given by the Greeks and Romans to two 
ifs on the northern coast of Africa, one of which they called Syrtis 
jor, and the other Syrtis Minor. Both were the terror of the ancient 

mariners. The name is said to be derived from the Greek word for 
‘draw,’ from their drawing in ships and swallowing them up in their 
sandy shoals. A more probable derivation is the Arabic ‘ sert’ (sand), 
which is at this day applied to the district on the shores of the Syrtes. 

The Greater Syrtis, now called the Gulf of Sidra, is a very large 
bay on the northern coast of Tripoli, lying between the promontorics 
of Boreum (Ras Teyonas) on the east, and Cephale (Ras Kharra) on 
the west, the distance between which is 264 miles; its greatest depth 
is about 126 miles. The Sahara, or Great Desert, comes down 
almost to the sea, leaving here and there only a narrow strip of land 
inhabitable. The gulf is very shallow and full of Farrer and the 
coast is covered by a chain of little islands. On this dangerous shore 
it was difficult to prevent ships from being driven by the north winds, 
to which the gulf is completely exposed, while the effect of such 
winds on the water made the soundings very uncertain. 

The Lesser Syrtis, now the Gulf of Khabs, on the southern corner 
of Tunis, lies between the promontory of Brachodes, or Caput Vada 
(Ras Kapondiah), on the north, and the island Meninx (Jerbah) 
on the: south. Besides this island, those of Cercina and Cercinitis 
(Karkennah) lie in its mouth, the width of which from these islands 
to that of Meninx is 69 miles. This gulf is said by Scylax to be even 
more dangerous than the Greater Syrtis. Its dangers however, says 
Rennell, arise not so much from quicksands as from “the variations 
and uncertainty of the tides on a flat shelvy coast.” Me Syrtes 
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wore known to the Grceks in very early times, (Herod. ii. 32, 150; t 
iv, 169,) F eal 

The Lesser Syrtis is remarkable for the great variations of its tides, 
in consequence of the east winds, to which it lies open. The lake | 
bordering upon it, which is now called ElSibkah, seems to have been 
ones connected with the 5S: by a channel; and this/lake must be 
included under the Lake Tritonis of Herodotus, if we suppose the 
latter to be the Lesser Syrtia. 

(Rennell, Geography to Herodotus; Heeren; Mannert; Shaw, Tiravels, | 
p. 194.) 
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TAB, [Perstan Guiry, 
i a uneae , a small island on the north coast of Africa, about 50 
miles east of Bonah, is situated at the mouth of the river. Tusca (now 
the Zaine), on the left bank of which there was, an ancient Roman. 
town called Zabarea, , (Pliny, ‘ Hist, Nat.,’ y..2.). Of this, towm many, 
ruins still remain, (Shaw, ‘ Travels,’ p..99.), The Genoese, who for- 
merly held the island, built a fort upon. it to, protect the coral fisheries 
of the neighbourhood. _ It is. now, in the possession of the French).to 
whom it was given up in 1830 by the dey of Tunis, 

TABASCO, RIVER. _[Mzxtco.] 

TABERG, at el , 

TABLE BAY. [Carg or Goon Hovx,] ; fob 

TABOR, a walled town in ,Bohemia,.is situated in 49°,24'.N, Tat 
14” 30’ E. long., on an eminence called Mount, Tabor, on the river 
Luschnitz, and has about. 4500 inhabitants. It .was rebuilt, and 
strongly fortified in 1420 by the Hussites, , The principal buildings 
are the cathedral and the Augustinian monastery. ‘The chief industrial 
products are linen, coarse woollens, and room-paper, 

TABOR, MOUNT. . [Syria.j 

TABRIZ, pronounced and often written Zabreez, the .capital .of 
Azerbijan, in Persia, is situated in.a plain about 4800 feet.aboye the 
sea-level, in about 85°,4’ N. lat,, 46° 8 30"/E, long... It is.said:to have 
been founded by the wife of. Harun al. Rashid, in ap..791,. \The 
population amounts to about 50,000 or 60,000... The larger part, of 
the area inclosed by the ancient. walls is coyered with.,ruins; and 

ens. The town has been often taken by the, Turks, and it has 

frequently damaged by earthquakes.. Owing to its elevated site 
the town enjoys a moderate climate. in. summer, but the winters, are 
intensely cold, the thermometer sometimes sinking to zero, and. snow 
often lying from December to March. 

Tabriz is built ona plain, surrounded .on, the. north and.south by. 
ranges of high, bare, and. rugged hills, . The plain, widens gradually 
a8 it approaches Lake Urmiyeh, which. liesto..the,.westward./) It 
is very fertile, and produces abundant crops’ of ,.grain, where. it 
can be irrigated : it also contains extensive. plantations. of, fruit-trees, 
The town is, surrounded, bya wall of sun-burnt bricks, which-has a 
cireuit of about, three miles anda half, and in which are,.seyen. gates. 
The streets are tolerably straight, but not paved. The houses‘are 
made low, on account. of the earthquakes, and mostly built, of sun- 
burnt bricks. They haye no windows towards the streets, but are 
convenient in the interior,. The suburbs are extensive, and the orchards, 
which cover large spaces, are kept in, good order, and. watered by 
numerous keresis (subterranean canals),...Grapes,.melons; apricots, 
quinces, pears, and apples are of superior quality. In many of the 


gardens there are the ruins of ;magnificent old buildings. - ‘There are 

no buil distinguished by architectural. -beauty,.not) even ‘the 

a he most remarkable is the, old, castle, which was, built by 
ft ; 


Tabriz bas some manufactures of coarse cotton-goods and. silk stuffs, 
It is one of the most commercial towns of Persia. ..Its principal.com- 
merce is with Tiflisin Russia, with Trebizond, and.with Constantinople, 
It exports to Tiflis silk, cotton, rice, galls, and dried fruits, and receives 
from Russia, iron, copper, caviar, cloth, leather, cochineal, anid manu: 
factured goods, European and especially British manufactures reach 
Tabriz by way of Trebizond, whence they are carried overland through 
Erzrum, Bayazid, and Khoi. ..English-goods also reach ‘Tabriz by 
caravans from Constantinople, . The, exports, by this road are. ried, 
wool, hides, sheep and goat, skins, furs, carpets, shawls, and some 
minor articles, The foreign commerce: of Tabriz. annually introduces 
into Persia goods to the value of aboutia million and a half sterling, 
The European part of this trade. bas considerably suffered since the 
commencement of the war between Russia..and Turkey. ...Tabriz 
receives the goods of India and. Bokhara and some: other ‘eastern 
countries by the way of Herat and Teheran, 

TACNA, _[Penu. 

TADCASTER, West Riding of Yorkshire, a) market-town, in: the 
pariah of Tadcaster, is situated, on. both sides.of..the river Wharfe, in 
53 52 N. lat., 1° 12’. W. long, distant 9.-miles SAV. from York; 
192 miles N.N.W. from London. by road,,and 185.miles by. the Great 
Northern and North Midland railways. .: The population,of the town 
of Tadcaster in 1851 was.2627.. The living is.a vicarage in: the arch- 


SYSRUN, RIVER, [Snormsk.} atine tid eri 
SYSTON, [Livconysnin) wet ebay 
SZARVAS. [Hunaary.] sate te eonfgere utalian! 
SZATHMAR. [(Huncary.]} ’ ted ot tot 
SZEGEDILN, . [ ¥.] re nirreeentas Yrdand 
SZENTA, , [Huncary.] 1 obscene thaw 
BZOLNOK,: (HUNQART}) cacti out le whoa tome wet ueideamalans 
SZOZUCZYN,  [Ponann.)} - 1 Iw a 
t : t eon moras 
owe We 
nw liv 
e Tim, 
pel Pog“t 
1 wr 
1" t coaet oat eye 
torigud is sofat ; vbnowe wht od 
deaconry and diocese of York, The. Wharfe is crossed. at Tadensler 
bya. handsome stone bri The town, i by gas. 
parish church isa fine old building, pro’ of the 14th a 
The Wesleyan M, ists and. ts have chapels, and 
are National schools, a Grammar school, and Dawson's Charity 
the education of 40 girls and the. maintenance of poor: widows. - 
lord of the manor, Colonel.Wyndham of Petworth, grants 
ments of land to the labouring The: on Wednesday, 
there are several fairs, chiefly for cattle, in the course of the year’ 
_ TADMOR.. [Pa A.) ‘ ; cade. ‘dro 
TAEKHA,, [Asam.) :. ysl anvet 
iT ALLA., Nayarra.} ed beasiegen 
TAFILET, 3 hetaadadeo 


Ekaterinoslaf, stands on the summit of. a lofty fromontory, near the 
north-eastern extremity of the Sea of Azof, in 47°.12/.N,. ° 40’ 
E. long., and has abo} 46000 inhabitants. . ‘The. town, : 
founded in 1688.by,Peter the..Great, had formerly 
But, the bay has become so shallow. 


. "[Manoceo,}...... 
TAGANROG, a. town in | 


TAGAVORT... [MaR0C00,} foislw sore» vind® wild lo nuibrnoteny 

phe ; emidnns adt-fefle 
TAGLIACOZZO, (ssamme) 
e 


t * f rn wy) orvetese eld 
jards, and Zejo by the P. 


Madvid meet, The united river continues to flow) ina south-west 

direction until it enters the more open country of the'plain, when it 

turns to the west, and is joined by the Jarama (Xarama), » This 

river origit on the Soma Sierra, not far from Buytrago, It rans 

south, andis pg, i ‘by the Henares about ee Soman 
taj we aes mile 


Jarama joins the 


'a little below Aranjuez, and at this place the river flows 


composed, 
to the height of .200.feet,. 'The 
what broken, but not hilly.;. After having 
the south, and encompassed. the hill on-which' the city»of Toledo 
sneryrauilen aves ea -omalsioratale ds korjotads dap:Atlo iain 
many miles westward, and |in which it is: joined, by:the» 

and Alberche from) the north, and: several smaller rivers:from the 


gon, which <lea¢end.from the dtigh) sidge tliat divides ‘thie 


land. of the twor Gastiles, «The, Alagon “dn. the icy: masses 
which cover the summit, of! the Sie do Celagosy-ancl the @olatesat 
ef) UY 414 2ORe 
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"malty it iw still’ 60° miles wide. 
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‘partly to be ascribed to the great 
+f . Besides this, 
the of its course is through narrow valleys, ‘ st 
ills; fren which heavy masses of rocks have fallerdown, which 
greatly encumber the bed of the river, and cause 
continue for several miles; but the greatest impedi- 
navigation of the river is the small volume of water. 
the table-land absorbs a great quantity of moisture with- 
and at the same time the quantity of rain which 
is —— ow than what falls in other — 
iv river is very scantily supplied with water, 

few months when dactuhen are tho dbéatants 
e level of the river is probably less than 300 feet 
the sea, and it has still s course of about 200 milesto its mouth. 
course below Alcantara and as far as the mouth of its tributary 
is west and south-west. or i reente | 

miles it constitutes the boundary-line between Spain and Po; 

of its course the river'is navigable, but the navigation is 
: and not without danger, as the sandbanks are 
numerous and subject to change. It can only be navigated by small 
boats, The Zezere, in which the numerous rivalets 
ig ng ‘on the southern declivity of 
the Serra de Estrella, always ) w considerable volume of water 


pelgPAe 
ii 


fi 
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the direction of the course of the river, nearly 30 miles, and is mostly 
about 12 miles wide, but in several places it is narrowed to 6 miles 
re The country ‘north-west of the basin ‘is 
with gently. hills, the offsets of the Serra do Junto, 

and on the south-east of it is the sandy plain of Alemtejo. ‘The most 
‘western part of the basin constitutes the harbour of Lisbon, whivh is 
c enough ‘to contain all the fleets of Europe. Where the town 
of Lisbon terminates on the west, the Tagus turns westward, and a 
broad headland, consisting of high hills, advances northward 
, and narrows the basin to about a mile 

a little more in width. At the same time the offsets of the Serra 


or 
_ da Cintra come close up to the river on the north, eo that the 


passes to the sea between two rocky masses. The whole course of 


_ the Tagus exceeds 550 miles, and the area of the country drained by 


the river fa tee not fall short of 40,000 square miles. 
TAHA WE. [Saxpwios Istawps.} 

TAHITI. (Soctery Istawns. 

. TAHRAH. [Coror.} 

TAIN. ome; Ross-suree.] 

TALW. JP ary ta known hee 
Formosa, or Hermosa, and called the @ 
between 21° 58 and 25° 15’ N. ta, 120° 
extends from sou “west to north-by-east about 240 miles, At its 
most southern point it is only about 4 miles wide, but at 23° N. lat. 
it is 60 miles wide, and at 24° N. lat. wi ‘100 miles ‘wide. Its 
northern decreases slowly in width, and near its northern extre- 
The area is about 14,000 square 
miles; the } is about two millions Chinese, besides the native 
intiabitants, whose numbers are unknown. ‘The island is separated 
from the mainland of China by the channel of Fokian, which at its 
narrowest part, opposite the north-western point of Tal-wan, is only 
about 80 miles across. In the widest part of the channel are the 
a The southern extremity of Tai-wan 


is nearly 80 miles wide; and like the: Yokian “Channel has very 


‘soundings. 
’ broad promontory which terminates the island’ on the south, 

and’ forms the sduth-east ‘and south-west ‘cape, is alow flat, but at 
the distance of about 2 miles the country suddenly rises into moun- 
tains, called'Ta Shan, which continue to run in an unbroken chain 
northward foe hae the ‘middie of the island to its northern 
; ting with high ‘cliffs’at' the north-east cape. The 

Shan Mountains are covered nearly the whole year with snow. 
contain several volcanoes, and are to attain an eleva- 
about 12,000 feet above. the sea. @ declivities are covered 

fine trees and da, and thus the island when seen 

sea, 


‘the ‘sea, presents & mae pearance, whence it was 
‘Hermosa (‘beautiful’) Rory i hati Who first’ saw if. 
the active yolcanves there are in this range some other moun- 


by the name of 
nes Pekan, Tt lies 
122° “E. long., and 
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mee former ‘yoleani¢ action: Sulphur con- 

important article of éxport deat 
outtains have a’ steep Cle a Ma sided, “But onthe 
“distance from the ae 

3 between them and the shore. 
The nea is full Of sand-banks and shoals, and can ; 
‘ afew places by vessels drawing moré than 8 feet of 
‘water, On tho east of the Ti-shan range thé movritainy seem ‘to 


ae 
: 
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occupy nearly the whole space between the crest of the range and the 
sea, and high rocks line the shore) A strong current runs:from south 
to north along the east coast of the island, which. is almost unknown, 
as vessels do not visit it. y 

Rivers are numerous on the westside, They’ descend from the 
mountains in rapids and cataracts, and are turned to advantage to 
irrigate the land. They generally form bars at their mouths, over 
which only small vessels can pass. There are numerous islands how- 
ever along the shore, between which junks of 200: tons find good 
anchorage. Some of the rivers however are said to be navigable for 
a considerable distance inland, especially the Van-shuy-khy which falls 
a Tan-shuy-kiang Bay, in the navrowest part of the channel of 

‘okian. j 

At the change of the monsoons the most violent gales come on 
suddenly, and are accompanied by typhoons, whirlwinds, and water- 
spouts. In the vicinity of the island the north-eastern monsoon 
generally lasts nine months, as it continues to blow ‘to the beginning 
of June. In other respects the climate of the island is very temperate. 
Earthquakes are frequent and sometimes “very violent. In 1782 the 
whole lower portion of the island was laid waste, and the sea inun- 
dated the country'to the base of the mountains for twelve hours. 

The soil of the lower tracts and the more gentle slopes of the 
mountains is very fertile, and produces abundance of eorn, which is 
exported to the harbours of Fokian. The chief products are rice, 
wheat, millet, maize, vegetables, trufiles, sugar, oranges, pine-apples, 
guavas, cocoa-nuta, areca-nuts, and ‘other eastern fruits; also peaches, 
apricots, figs, grapes, pomegranates, und chestnuts. Melons are also 
much grown. Tea is cultivated: The blossoms of the wild jasmine 
are’ dried and exported to China, where they are used to give a 
scent to the tea. Other articles of export are camphor, pepper, aloes, 
and timber. Timber abounds in the large forests in the northern 
districts of the island. It is also‘stated that coffee, cotton, and silk 
are ———— to a small amount. 

e domestic animals are cattle, buffaloes, horses, uases, and goats, 

but sheep and hogs are rare,’ The horses are small, It is said that 
on the eastern’ portion’ of the island’ there are tigers, leopards, and 
wolves) "On the western side; wild hogs, deer, moukeys, pheasants, 
and game are very abundant. Salt is largely exported. 
- The population consists of Chinese settlers and of aborigines. The 
Chinese are only found on the’ west side of the island: A consider- 
able number of aborigines are settled among the Chinese, to whom 
they are subject, and are obliged to pay a tribute in corn and money. 
These aborigines are of a slender make; in complexion and language 
they resemble’ the Malays, but they'do not differ from the Chinese in 
features. Nothing is known of the aborigines who inhabit the east 
side of the island. They aré not subject to the Chineso, and are 
said to be continually’ at’ war with them) Inhabiting a ‘country 
covered with lofty mountains, they are said to subsist mostly on the 
produce of the chase and by fishing. 

The Chinese portion of Tai-wan is divided ito four districts, which, 
from south to north, are Fung-shan-hian, Tai-wan-hian, Tshul-lo-hian, 
and Thaug:hua-hian. ‘The capital, 7utwan-fu, is a considerable 
walled town, and has ‘a garrison of 10,000 troops. The streets are 
straight, and intersect one another at right angles; they are fall of 
shops, which ara abundantly provided with all articles of Chinese 
industry. Tho largest building is that which was erected by the 
Dutch ‘during their short sway ii Taf-wan. There is still a small 
church built’ by the Datch. It ia stated that 1000 junks can anchor 
in the harbour; but the entrance even at spring-tides has but 9 or 
10 feet of water. ‘The commerce of this’ place with China is consider- 
able. “Wi-teaow-kiang has « harbour, which is frequented by junks 
and tumerous coasting vessels; which bring the produce of the 
country, especially rice and sugar, to this place. Tan-shuy-kiang, at 
the embouchure of the river Tan-shuy-khy, is at the innermost recess 
of a fine bay, which is large enough for 4 numerous fleet. The best 
harbour is near the northern extremity ‘of the island, and is called 
Ky-long-shai, or Quelong. It is caiteann enough to contain 30 large 
vessels, and {is the station of the ese navy at the island. An active 
conimerce is carried on at'this place. 

a tea of the a an limited'to that with the Se 

inces of China, especially Fokian, to which it sends its cul- 
tural ace, with sulphur and salt, and from which it Paice opr 
raw: woollen- and cotton-stiffs, and other manufactures. 

Op ye the southern extremity of the eastern coast of Tai-wan is 
the island of ‘Botol Tabago~<cima. It is elevated, about ten miles in 

ference, and stirrounded by a sea without soundings, It is said 
to be very populous. 

@ Datch in 1634 built the fortress of Zelandia at the entrance of 
the ut of Tal-wan-fu, where there was then a small town. At 
this tinie the Chinese had ‘not ‘settled on the island, but soon after 
many families emigrated from Fokian to Tai-wan; and on the over- 
thraw’ of the Ming dynasty many of their adherents abandoned the 
mainland, and, under a chief named Tshing-tshing-kung, occupied 
the’Ponghiti Islands. Tshing-tshing-kung then proceeded to Tai-wan, 
iind finding only ‘a very weak garrison in’ the Dutch fortress, he took 
it, after a siege of four months, in 1662, Thus the Dutch lost the 
island, which was rapidly colonised by the Chinese. After the death 
of Tshing-tshing-kung a Chinese fleet in 1682 took possession of the 
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Ponghu Islands; and in the following year Tal-wan surrendered, with- 
mba Mecarie, » te court of ing. : 4 

(Pare du Mailla, Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, vol. xviii, ; Klaproth ; 
La Pérouse ; Parliamentary Reports.) 

TAJURRA, BAY OF, [Apat.) 

TAKELEY. (Essex. 

TAKKAZZIE, RIVER. [Apysstnta.} 

TALAVERA. ([Castitia ba Nueva.] 

TALCA. [Cutt] 

TALGARTH. (Brecknocksnire } 

TALISH. [Geroneta. 

TALLAHASSEE. esenene 

TALLAPOORA, RIVER. [AvaBana.]} 

TALLARD, [Aures, Havres.] 

TALLOW. ATERFORD, County of.] 

TALUNG. [Sism.} , ; 

TAMAN, a peninsula, or rather a deltoid island, is formed by the 
main branch of the Kuban, which empties itself into the Black Sea, 
and a small branch of the same river, which flows into the Sea of 
Azof north of the old fortress of Temruk. The western or large 
part of the island stretches between the Sea of Azof on the north 
and the Black Sea on the south, and is bounded on the west by the 
Strait of Yenikdle, the ancient Bosporus Cimmerius, and the Bay of 
Taman. The length of the island is 57 miles, and its greatest breadth 
22 miles, but the real surface is far from corresponding to these dimen- 
sions, the middle of the island being occupied by the large Temruk- 
skoi Liman, or Lake of Temruk, and the whole of the remaining part 
being notched by creeks and bays in such a manner as to present 
rather the skeleton of an island than a real island, The south- 
western part of Taman, the ancient peninsula of Corocondama, pre- 
sents a solid mass traversed by several ranges of hills from 150 to 
180 feet high: they run from west to east, and near the village of 
Sennaya-Balka form a bifurcation. One branch runs between the 
Kubanskoi Liman, or the lake formed by the Kuban before it reaches 
the sea, and the Lake of Temruk, and terminates in a slip of land 
which divides this lake into two unequal parts. The other branch, 
the direction of which is north-east, forms the isthmus between the 
Lake of Temruk on the east, and the Bay of Taman on the west, and 
terminates before it reaches the isthmus between the Lake of Tewruk 
and the Sea of Azof. The north-western part of Taman, or the penin- 
sula between the Sea of Azof and the Bay of Taman, is no less elevated 
above the sea, but although it is a continuation of the mainland, it is 
separated from the eastern hills by a flat sandy isthmus, which seems 
to have been covered by the sea at a period not very remote from our 
own times, All these hills are mere masses of sand and pebbles 
cemented with clay. The higher part of them is barren, but the 
slopes, and the low grounds between them and the sea or the lakes, 
are covered with soil and fit for agriculture. They also make rich 
pasture-grounds. The isthmus between the Temrukskoi Liman and 
the Bay of Taman, and principally that between the Lake of Temruk 
and the Kubanskoi Liman, are dotted with the neat farmhouses of the 
Cossaks; and on the meadows numerous flocks of cattle are fed. The 
eastern part of Taman is formed by two flat and nrrrow isthmuses, 
and a somewhat broader tract of lowland between the two branches 
of the Kuban. The whole of this country is marshy, partly covered 
with pastures and partly with a rank vegetation of rushes and reeds, 
In the rainy season all the low sooney is overflowed by the 
waters of the Kuban, and the higher part of Taman is sepa from 
the continent by an immense lake which extends from one sea to the 
other. The whole of the eastern part of the island of Taman is a 
mere recent production of the immense quantities of clay and mud 
which the Sea of Azof and the Kuban have deposited before the mouth 
of this river. The western and elevated part however in its whole 

ostical structure belongs to the opposite continent of the Crimea, 
rom which it has apparently been se by the current of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. In this latter part is the Sewernaya Kossa, a 
long but very flat and narrow slip of land which stretches from the 
north-west extremity of the northern peninsula in a south-west direc- 
tion to the middle of the mouth of the Bay of Taman. A cluster of 
small islands extends from Point Yunaya north-west till they reach 
the centre of the strait. Numerous small craters are situated on the 
vi ige of the hills around the Bay of Taman, as well as along the Lake 
of Temruk. They present all the external appearances of volcanoes ; 
though the matter which they throw out is not lava, but a thick mud 
of a deep black colour, which the: at irregular periods. 

The Greeks knew this remarkable island under the name of Eion, 
and founded several cclonies in it, ‘The most considerable of them 
were—Phanagoria, a famous commercial town, which contained a 
beautiful temple of Aphrodite; Kepos, or Kepi, a colony of the Mile- 
sians; Hermonasea, founded by the Ionians; and Achilleion: some 
ruins and marbles are the only traces that remain of their ancient 
splendour. There are now only two towns—Z'métarakdn, the Pha- 
nagoria of the Greeks; and the present town of Phanagoria, which 
was built by the Russians on the shore of the Bay of Taman, 3 miles 
east from Tmitarakdn, on account of its harbour being deeper than 
that of the latter town. 

TAMAQUA. ([Penxxsytvania. 

TAMATAVE. Fiecaostan'y 


TAMAULIPAS, [Mextco.] 

TAMBOW, a province of Great Russia, is situated between 51° 30! 
and 55° 20’ N. lat., 39° 40’ and 43° 40’ E. long. The area is 25,464 
— miles, and the ein 1,750,900, It is bounded N. by 

ischnei-N. and Vladimir; S. by Woronesh; W. by Riasan, 


Tula, and ; and E, by Penza, 
This government is a uniformly level country, without mountains, 
rivers, or considerable lakes: on the north there are t forests, 
and on the south extensive steppes. The soil in the no half is 
sandy, marshy, and poor; in the southern part it mostly consists of 
loam or black mould, and is fertile and uctive. The ste pro- 
duce excellent pasturage, and when have been brought under 


cultivation make good arable land: they are designated as steppes 
only because they are destitute of wood. The river Oka enters the 
government from Riasan, but passes only through one circle, where 
it is joined by the Mokscha, a cousiderable stream of which the Zna 
is a tributary. The Oka runs northward to join the Volga. The Don 
passes through a small part of the government. In the forests on the 
north there are marshes. The mineral waters at Lepetzk are much 
frequented. The climate is temperate and healthy, but cold in winter, 

All kinds of corn usually grown in Russia are raised, rye, oats, 
millét, buckwheat and wheat, pease and other pulse; pop great 
quantities of hemp, barley, and flax; some hops are grown in the 
gardens, but there is little fruit, and that of the most ordinary kinds, 
The total annual produce of corn of all sorts varies from 11,500,000 
to 17,500,000 quarters ; of this only about 401,000 apne are wheat ; 
rye makes up about half the total amount; buckwheat a fourth, and 
Fava wit a sixth, In the vicinity of ~ a pees 

or the most part carpenters, coopers, and cartwrights, or em. L 
making pitch, tar, lamp-black, and charcoal. The breeding of cattle 
is carried on to a very great extent in the steppes; and the steppe 
from Tambow to Nova Khopertskaja-Krepost is covered with immense 
herds of oxen and horses. Oxen are used for draught, and 
numbers are fattened for exportation, Sheep and swine 
number about 1,200,000 and 800,000, The wool is coarse, 
poultry suffices forthe consumption of the inhabitants: there is little 
game, and fish is by no means plentiful. Among the wild animals are 
the marmot and thehamster, Great quantities of bees are kept. The 
mineral products are lime, freestone, iron, and some saltpetre, 

The manufactures of this government are unim tt: the pea- 
santry barely make their own clothing. Spirit disti are numer- 
ous, The ex trade in the products of the country is very con- 
siderable. The principal articles are rye, cattle, honey, tallow, butter, 
cheese, wool, hemp, iron, grain-spirits, hides, coarse cloth, and 
wooden wares. 

The great majority of the inhabitants are Russians, There are 
some thousands of converted Tartars and Mordwins, and a few gipsies. _ 
Education is at a low ebb, The Greek Church is under the p of 
Tambow and Schazk, The Mohammedan Tartars have their mosques, 
imams, and teachers. 

Tambow, the capital of the government, is situated nearly in the 
centre of the province, on the river Zna, in 52° 44’ N. lat., 41° 45’ EB, 
long. It isa town, with 20,000 inhabitants, and was founded 
in 1636, as a bulwark against the Nogay Tartars. Almost all the 
houses are built of wood ; the principal buildings are the monastery 
of Our Lady of Casan, in which there are two churches ; seven stone 
and six wooden churches, the gymnasium, and the civil i 
There is a military school, a seminary for priests, and a district 
The bishop resides in this city. The i itants manufacture shawls, 
kersey, sailcloth, cordage, and woollen-cloth, and there is an imperial 
alum and vitriol manufactory; they also carry on some trade, but 
their chief occupation is agriculture. 

Jelatma, the most northerly town in the government, situated on 
the left bank of the Oka, carries on by means of that river a very 

t trade with Moscow : it has ten churches; the inhabitants, 6000 
in number, have some manufactures of woollen-cloth, vitriol, and 
sulphur, Xoslow, situated on the Lesnoi Woronesh, has above 8000 
inhabitants: near the town is the convent Troitzkoi, where a great 
annual fair is held. There are eight churches, of-which five are of 
stone: the principal trade of the town is in oxen, salt meats,and . 
hides. Jipetsk,on the Woronesh, near the north extremity of the 
government of that name, a town with 6500 inhabitants, is celebrated 
for its mineral-waters, Jforschansk, a town of 6000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Zna, has manufactures of linen, sail-cloth, cordage, 
and tallow, and a brisk trade in corn, cattle, and honey, 

TAMPICO, oh 

TAMWORTH, Staffordshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Tamworth, is situated on the right bank of the rivers Tame and 
Anker just at their junction, in-52° 88’ N, lat., 1° 42’ W, long., distant 
25 miles S.E. by E. from Stafford, 115 miles N.W. from London b: 
road, and 109} miles by the Trent Valley branch of the London 
North-Western railway. The church is in Staffordshire, on which 
account the town is commonly described as being in that county. 
The population of the municipal h of Tamworth in 1851 was 
4059; that of the parliamentary bo: was 8655. The borough is 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor; 
and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament, The living is 
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a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Stafford and diocese of Lichfield. 
‘Tamworth Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 46,740 acres, and a population in 1851 of 13,941. 

Several of the Mercian kings to have resided at Tamworth. 
After the Conquest, the castle adjacent territory were granted to 
Robert Marmion, hereditary champion to the dukes of Normandy. 
The castle now belongs to Lord Charles Townshend. The streets of 
Tamworth are lighted with gas and paved. The church, which was 
formerly collegiate, is one of the finest in the county. The transepts 
are Norman, some portions are of decorated date, and some perpen- 
dicular ; some of the windows have had very fine tracery. The tower 
has been lately restored. There are an almshouse, founded by Guy, 
the founder of Guy’s Hospital, Southwark; a town-hall, with a small 
jail beneath ; a handsome stone building for the savings bank; a 
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periods, and modern buildings have been added to adapt the whole to 
the purposes of a modern residence: the castle commands a fine 


Infant schools; a Free Grammar school, founded in 1587; Sir Robert 
Peel’s school, which “educates 50 poor boys and provides for each a 
suit of clothes annually; Rawlet’s Trustees’ school for 20 boys, and 
a school of Industry for 30 girls, both endowed ; a library and reading- 
room, founded by the late Sir R. Peel, and a valuable library called 
the Permanent Library, containing upwards of 5000 volumes. 

Coals and brick-earth are dug in the neighbourhood, and bricks, 
tiles, and glazed drain-pipes are extensively made. There are two 
manufactories for elastic garters and fancy articles. The market is 
on Saturday : there are several fairs for cattle and merchandise. In 
the market-place is a fine bronze statue of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
The Coventry Canal passes near the town, A county court is held in 
Tamworth. 

TANA-ELF. recempeng? 


TANARO. [Po] 

TANDERAGEE. [Armacu.] 

TANGIER. ‘rag re 

TANGNU-OOLU, [Avrai Mouyrtarns.] 

TANGUT is the historical name of a Ee Asia, which occupies 
— Oh eine atte qo agaiemeneyy 

country still goes name of Tangut, though at present a 
part of it is i rated in the Chinese province of Kansi, whilst 
another is mostly in the possession of two Mongol nations, the Olith 
Tshoros and the Torbod Mongols, Tangut extends between 33° and 
42° N, lat., 94° and 107° E. long. It is bounded 8. ai W. b 
Chinese Turkistan, or the government of Thian-Shan Nanlu; and N. 
by Mongolia, of which also a portion is included witbin the lately 
erected of Kanai. 

The southern portion of Tangut, or that which lies south of 38° 
N. lat., is one of the most mountainous tracts on the globe, and extends 
over the upper course of the river Hoang-ho and the basin of the Lake 
of Khookhoo-nor, Along its southern border there are the Bayan 
Kara Mountarns. Another elevated range traverses the country in 
the same direction from east to west near 38° N. lat. This rises 


The Bayan Kharan and the Nan-Shan mountains occupy a great portion 
of the country between 33° and 38” N. lat., and nearly the abel of 
the remainder of the country is filled up by a third range, Siue-Shan, 
which connects these two, and extends from south-east to north-west. 
The SiueShan, or Snowy range, contains numerous summits which 
rise above the snow-line. The river Hoang-ho breaks through this 
range, but the huge rocky masses compel the river to make a great 
bend towards the west between 34° and 36° N, lat., and the circuit 
which the river makes shows the immense extent of these masses of 


y 
the banks. Its course above this bend is very imperfectly known. The 
river enters a wide valley by a narrow go’ spend by two very elevated 
mountains a little above the town of Ho-tcheou (36° N. lat., 102° E. 
long). At the opening of this gorge is a fortress, called Tsy-shy-kuan, 


‘angut is separated from China pro a fourth range, the 
mountains of Sifan, which run south sa ged they are connected fe tl 


at their southern extremity with the Bayan Khara Mountains and the 
- anaghe Sn extensive mountain knot, which is ia the country 
led Sifan, whence the chain has obtained its name, 

‘this range is less elevated than the Siue-Shan, it rises in 


several places above the enow-line, and occupies a considerable width. 
It is to terminate near the banks of the Hoang-ho, a few 
miles south * N. lat. Opposite to it and on the northern banks 


of 
of the river rises another chain, called Holang-Shan, which continues 


along the western bank of the river as far north as 42° N: lat., rising 
only to a moderate elevation, and occupying in many places only three 
or four miles in width: it slopes on the west down into the steppe of 
the Oléth Tshoros. This range is distinguished from all the other 
ranges of Tangut by being thickly wooded on its eastern declivity. 

Only a small portion of the countries inclosed by these mountain 
masses is fit for cultivation. It does not appear that there is any 
cultivation in the upper valley of the Hoang-ho above the fortress of 
Tsy-sby-kuan. Below that place and as far as Lan-tcheou, the valley 
is wider, and narrow tracts along the banks of the river are cultivated 
and fertile. Farther down, and as far as the neighbourhood of 
Ning-hia, a town built on the western banks of the Hoang-ho, at the 
eastern declivity of the Holang-Shan (38° 32’ N. lat.), the valley has 
not been visited by Europeans, At this place the river runs in a 
wide valley, which has been rendered fertile by numerous canals, 
fed by the waters of the river; here rice is extensively culti- 
vated. There are also numerous plantations of fruit-trees. The soil 
contains much saltpetre. The town of Ning-hia, the former capital 
of Tangut, is of considerable extent, being five miles in circuit. It 
has manufactures of carpets and paper, and a considerable com- 
merce with the nomadic tribes who wander about in the country 
west of the Holang-Shan. Below the town of Ning-hia the valley of 
the Hoang-ho grows wider, but its fertility decreases. About eighteen 
miles from Ning-hia the cauals cease and no rice is cultivated. Other 
grain is still grown about 30 miles farther north, where the country 
gradually changes into a sandy, arid desert, interspersed with hills, 
swampy tracts, and res. 

The lateral valley of Si-ning-tcheou opens to the Hoang-ho from the 
west above the town of Lan-tcheou between the Kiliau-Shan and the 
most elevated portion of the Siue-Shan, The valley is not extensive, 
but appears to be fertile: it contains the town of Si-ning-tcheou, which 
is not quite as large as Ning-hia, but a much more commercial place, 
as the road which connects northern China with Hlassa in Tibet passes 
through it. This road rans westward to the Lake of Khookhoo-nor, 
which is of great but unknown extent, It is an alpine lake inclosed 
by high mountains, and has no outlet. The remainder of the road 
lies partly over numerous large mountain masses, furrowed only by 
narrow glens and ravines, and ney over rocky and sandy table-lands; 
but in spite of the difficulties it is much travelled, and the bazaars of 
Si-ning-tcheou are well provided with provisions and articles of 
luxury. This town is a great dep6t for rhubarb, which grows on the 
more elevated parts of the SiueSban and Kilian-Shan, and is sent 
through Kiachta and Russia to all parts of the world. 

The northern part of Tangut, with the exception of the valley of 
the Hoang-ho, is occupied by a wide desert plain, which constitutes a 
portion of the Gost. The steep declivities of the Kilian and Nan-Shan 
however do not come close to the desert, but are separated from it 
by a hilly tract from 30 to 50 miles wide, which contains some exten- 
sive tracts fit for cultivation, and in which some large towns have 
been built, as the great commercial route which connects China with 
the countries of Western Asia runs through it. The ranges of the 
Kilian-Shan and Nan-Shan are said to be covered with perpetual 
snow. The water which flows from these ranges is y consumed 
in irrigating the adjacent fields, and the remainder is absorbed by the 
sandy soil, as soon as it reaches the plain, after having left the hilly 
tract. The hilly tract is diversified by high lands and depressions. 
The upper surface of the high lands is broken and rocky, and for the 
most part bare. The depressions, which are less extensive, exhibit a 
considerable degree of fertility where they are irrigated. ‘To protect 
this hilly region, and the great commercial road which rans through 
it, the Chinese have continued the Great Wall along its northern 
border westward to 98° E. long., and along the wall are built the 
fortresses which protect the line and the towns through which the 
road runs. The road leaves the valley of the Hoang-ho at the town 
of Lan-tcheou, the capital of Kansi, and runs in a north-north-west 
direction to the towns of Liang-tcheou aud Kan-tcheou-foo. This last 
is a large and well-built town, which has many manufactures of woollen 
stuffs and felts, articles in great demand among the nomadic tribes, 
who bring to the place their wool, horses, cattle, and sheep, It receives 
also large quantities of rhubarb from the Kilian-Shan. From Kan- 
tcheou-foo the road continues in a north-west direction to So-tcheou, 
a large and well-fortified town, with numerous bazaars, well provided 
with provisions and manufactured articles. The town is divided into 
two sections, one of which is occupied by the Chinese, and the other 
by the foreign merchants from Bokhara and Turkistan, The latter 
is divided from the former s a separate wall. As So-tcheou is the 
last large place through which the caravans pass before they enter 
the desert between Tangut and Thian-shan-nahr, the commerce is very 
t, especially in provisions. About 50 or 60 miles weat of So-tcheou 
is the most western gate of the Great Wall, called Kia-yu-kooan, 
through which the caravans pass to enter the desert of Han-hai, 
which must be traversed in order to reach Hami iu Thian-shan-nanlu. 
The last-mentioned town is 320 miles from the gate of Kin-yu-kooan, 
and that is the width of the Gobi at this place, which is considered 
the narrowest part of it. 

The towns hitherto noticed lie along the great caravan-road, but 
farther west the Chinese geographers mention other places of import- 
ance. The largest is Ngan si foo, a town of the first rank, and the 
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capital of the whole district, North-west of it, and on the border of 
the desert, in the town of Yu-men-kiang, which is built near a pass 
between high hills, traversed by a road to Hami. South-west of 
Negan-ai-foo are the towns of Zoong-hooang-kiang and Sha-tcheou. 
Mareo Polo describes Sha-tcheou as rather a large place; he says that 
the inhabitants live on the produce of their fields and orchards, and 
have little commerce. Marco Polo reached it after traversing the 
desert of Lop by a thirty days’ journey, having departed from the 
town of Lop, which is on the banks of « lake of the same name. 

The cold in winter in Tangut is intense, aud lasts for several months. 
The Jesuits found the Hoang-ho, near 40° N, lat, at the end of 
November, covered with thick ice, so that the caravan was able to 

over it, th the river was more than 800 yards wide. At 
Viog-hia a hea l of snow was experienced in the middle of April. 
In summer the heat is great, but much less than in the low countries 
of China; ‘the climate is considered to be extremely healthy. 

Every kind of grain is grown in the few tracts whose soil’ is fit for 
cultivation, and rice is raised where irrigation is practicable. The 
nomadic nations have numerous herds of camels, horses, and cattle, 
and large flocks of sheep and goats. In the mountain region is found 
the yak, whore tail gives the chowry. It is used for riding. In'the 
desert are wild hogs, deer, argali, and hares. Wild horses aud cattle 
are found, it is said, in some of the mountain forests. In the desert 
some extensive tracts are covered with agates, cornelians, and oti 

jous stones. . 

The inhabitants of Tangut are a very mixed race. Mongol tribes 
inhabit the Gobi, and occupy also the mountain ranges north of Lake 
Khookoo-nor, but the mountaineers south of that lake derive their 
origin from Tibet. The agricultural population is mostly composed 
of Chinese and their descendants, In the townsthe number of Turkish 
settlers seems to be considerable. They are Mohammedans, and there 
are mosques in the larger towns of Tangut. All the other inhabitants 
are Buddhists. In the time of Marco Polo there were also Nestorian 
Christians in the towns, but these have disappeared. 

The Chinese emperors subjected the country of Tangut shortly 
before the birth of Christ. In the 8th century Tangut was occupied 
by & nation of Tibetan origin, called Tang, which founded in these 
parts the empire of Thufan. This was overthrown by tlie Chinese in 
the 9th century; but the Tibetans erected in the following century 
the empire of Tangut, or Hia, which maintained its power till it was 
destroyed by Genghis Khan in 1227.| With the downfal of the dynasty 
of the Mongols (1341), the best part of Tangut remained under the 
sway of the emperors of the + neg of Ming, though the Mongols 
after their retreat from China had oceupied the northern and more 
desert portion of it, where they maintained their independence to the 
end of the 17th century. In the wars of the Galdan of the Oléth 
{Soxcanra], a tribe of the Oléth Mongols expelled the Khalkas from 
the country west of the Hoang-ho, and took possession of it; but 
after the defeat of the Galdan they submitted to thé Chinese emperor 
in 1690, and since that time the whole of Tangut has been annexed 
to China. (Du Halde, History of China; Ritter, Hrdkunde.) 
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TAPUL. [Sootoo ArciiPEraco.] 

TARA. [Merarn; Siperta.} 

TARAL [Hrypvsran.] 

TARAKAI, or SAGHALIEN, a large island in the North Pacific 
Ocean, extends from 46° to 54° 20’'N. lat., more than 600 miles in 
length. The width towards the southern extremity, north ‘of the 
= te Aniva, is nearly 100 miles, but it soon contracts to about 25 
miles, which is about its average width as far north as the Bay of 
Patience, where it suddenly expands to 120 miles, Cape Patience run- 
ning far out into the Pacific. From this point (49° N, lat.) northward 
the island again grows narrower, but very gradually, s6 that at 51° 
N. lat. it is still nearly 80 miles wide, “Farther north its average 
width does not exceed 50 miles. The area of the island probab y 
exceeds 30,000 square miles. 

Tarakai extends along the eastern coast of Asia between 142° and 
145° E. long., and is separated from the continent by the Gulf of 
Tartary, which is 200 miles wide at ita most southern extremity, but 
cere narrower farther ‘north, until near 51° 30’ N. lat. the width is 

than 40 miles. At this point a shoal extends across the gulf, on 
which there is only water for boats. The gulf is almost always covered 
with thick fogs. Near 52° 30’ N. lat. a low sandy cape stretches so 
far to the east as to approach very near the western shores of the 
island. North of this narrow and shallow part the gulf presents a 
circular basin, sometimes called the Gulf of Saghalion, about 50 miles 
wide, which receives the waters of the Amur. Krusenstern Calls it 
the Limau of the Amur, This basin is united with the Sea of Okhotzk 
by « strait, which in the narrowest part is about 10 miles wide. The 
southern extremity of Tarakai is divided from the island of Yeao by 
the Strait of La Perouse, which is hardly $0 milea wide and in which 
the tides run with great velocity, 


Though the coast of the island is of great extent and much 
inden it does not appear that there are many good harbours. 
Along the western shores only open roadsteads have been found, At 
the southern —_ the island, between Cape Crillon and Cape 
Aniva, is a wide open bay, the Bay of Aniva, which is inclosed by two 
projecting tongues of land, and extends 50 miles from south to north. 
There is good at its most northern extremity.» The pr 
jecting headland, which oceurs near 49° N. lat., on the eastern side of 
Tarakai, and terminates with Cape Patience, incloses the Bay of 
Patience, which is very extensive, but open and exposed to eastern 
and southern winds, At the most northern extremity of the island 
is the Northern Bay, between Oape Elizabeth and Maria, It 
offers good anchorage and shelter, = eee ivcungsh elt 
The island is naturally divided into three tracts : the mo’ 
which occupies the southern portion; the level, in the middle ;-an 
the hilly tract, which extends over the northern districts, The 
tain region is the largest, and comprehends more than one-half of 
island, terminating on the north near 51° N. lat, A chain of 
tains begins at Cape Crillon, and continues in an uninterrupted 
northward to an elevated summit called Peak Bernizel, where it seems 
to be united to another and lower chain, which ‘traverses the —— 
peninsula, and incloses the Bay of Aniva on the Farther north 
ocour other summits, as Peak Lamanon; P. ongez, and nt 
Tiara: the two last mentioned are north of 50° N. lat. None 
sutbmits have been measured, but their elevation probably does not 
exceed 5000 feet above the sea-level. On the summits of the moun- 
tains snow lies till June. Along the western coast the mountains in 
some places come close up to the water's edge, but a narrow level 
tract generally separates them from the’shore, and ‘this tract is covered 
with high trees, while the declivities of the mountains are mostly bare, 
Extensive flats occur at Aniva Bay and the Bay of Patience, The 
low country which skirts the shore on the eastern side of the 
tains appears to be more extensive and less interrupted than 
along the western shores. The country extending from 51° ; 
N. lat. is so low that the shores are not visible at the distance of five 
or six miles, and it is sandy and overgrown with bushes. ‘The in 
is in general level, partly sandy and swanipy, and-a gre 
of it is covered with short bushes or small trees. A number’ of low 
sand-hills are dispersed over the country. ‘The hiliy tract occupies 
the most northern part of the island, or which extends from 53° 
N, lat. to Cape Elizabeth. The coast is in general high and steep, 
being generally composed of perpendicular’ white cliffs. There are 
only a few tracts in which the coast sinks down to the level of the 
sea, and here the villages are built, The interior consists’of a \sue- 
cession of high hills covered with full-grown trees to'the very summits; 
the valleys which intervene between them are partly wooded an 
covered with a fine close turf. The winter seems to be long and 
severe, the summer months temperate, but continual fogs inclose the 
island nearly all the year round. Ef ts aS ES 
_ Productions.—The inhabitants derive profit from the spontaneous 
poodacs of the soil: they dry the roots of a species of lily Med 
‘ood, and collect great eo of garlic and angelica. The ts 
consist of oak, maple, birch, and medlar, but chiefly of fir. — 
tracts are covered with juniper-trees. “Gooseberries, raspberries, ' 
strawberries abound, and also wild celery and The om spp te 


wild animals martens and bears are mentioned. The sea sup 
inhabitants with abundance of salmon, herring, and cod.’ ’ 
smoked salmon, skins of salmon, salt-herrings, and. trig d | 
prineipal articles of export. Whales are numerous in the Strait ; 
La Perouse and along the eastern coast. In the'same parts, seals of 


Bay. In the Japanese settlements are a few Japanese officers, but 
Chinese’ authorities have been seen, nor is Frame y rec 
among’ the possessions of the Chinese. The aborigines call i 
Ainos, that is, men: the same race inhabits the Kurile Islands, and 
extends along the shores of Asia from the Corea to Kamtchatka. “The 
never cultivate the soil, nor apply themselves to hunting wild animal 
and they keep no domestic animals except dogs, which they vu 
winter for drawing their sledges, like the inhabitants of R iy tka 
They rarely ex five feet six inches in height. ‘They have'tdl erabll 
large eyes, thick tips high cheek-bones, and a somewhat broad and 
coimpressed nose, “Their cheeks and chins are covered with I hick 
black beards. They manufacture a kind’ of cloth ‘from th ‘bark 
the willow. “Their huts are of wood, covered with the white bark of 
birch, and have a roof of wood thatched with dry straw. * Their boats 
are yo and strongly built. a? arisies Reape p= oo 
TARANCON,  (CAsritta’ta Nugva.J'") 97 ee 
TARANTASIA. (Savyoy.] Fis ieidw (patie Yo etree 
TARANTO, an poh age oa town in the Kingdom of the T 
Sicilies, in the provinée of Terra d’Otranto, is situated in 40° 2: 
N. lat., 17° 85’ E. long., and contains 15,000 inhabitants. "It oce 
a mall part of the site of the ancient Zarentum, being confined 
to the island or peninsula at the etiteaibs oP SW Stok Beebo & 
Mare Piccolo, on which formerly stood Neetied a r acropolis | 
Tarentum. There are few reinains of the ancie “he } ry 


r ill 
| built: it is fortified and has a castle, and several churches and convents. 
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: on some trade by sea in small craft, and has some manu- 
factures of linen and of gloves and other articles from ‘ pinna marina.’ 
tion is employed in fishing. Excellent oysters 
‘The inner port is nearly filled up, but the 
is accessible to vessels of good size, and is pro- 
which are situated at the mouth. The large 
the coast of Calabria and the Iapygian 


i 
Hi 
p 
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Ancient Tarentum, the principal Greek city on-the east coast of 
Italy, is said to have been originally a town of the Messapians, which 
Phalantus and the Partheniw took about s.c, 694, Tarentum, after 


many with neighbouring cities and peoples, gained great 
prosperity commerce, and acquired a considerable extent of 
territory. a native of Tarentum, is said to have compiled 
a body of laws for the Tarentines. | 


ines, being engaged in war with their 
. applied’ to Sparta for assistance, Archi- 

ee te eae ; rivanglthety Clin Wiad freed By the 
fighting on their side, Some years after, being pressed by the 
Lucanians and Bruttii, the Tarentines applied to Alexander, king of 
Epirus, and uncle to Alexander the Great. He came to Italy with 
obtained considerable ad but was at last surprised and 


the yer 3.0, 282 the Romans, after having con: the Sam- 
swe Lucanians, The Tarentini ot seis of the 
attacked the Roman fleet, 


encroachments ‘unexpectedly 
which was sailing near their coast, and killed a great many of the 
crew. The Romans sent commissioners to demand reparation for the 


outrage, but the Tarentines treated them with insult. Aroused how- 
sense of both res a Bes fl applied to Pyrrhus, king of 

to convey him over with his 
found that the Tarentines were too 


: 
i 
S 
E 
: 
i 


to re-embark 
‘gatrison in Tarentum, B.c. 275. The 
having shortly after quarrelled with the Epirote garrison, 
hee Ne 99 errs harm ce to drive away the Epirotes. 

Romans havin; notice of this, sent the consul L, Papirius 
wh ‘arentum, and allowed the Epirote nm to 
Tarentum was thenceforward styled an ally of Rome 
till after the battle of Cannmw, when the Tarentines entered into some 


212 the hostages of the Tarentines ran away from 
and overtaken near Terracina, they were 
sy dies, Lewitt ihr ila la down the 
k. This punishment irritated the ple of 
Tarentum ; an agreement was made with Hannibal, and Be eon 

into the city by n The Roman garrison stationed 
tadel was besieged 


= 


considerable place in the time of Augustus. It was one of the chief 


Z 


afterwards several times taken and 
and sacked, and it was during this period that the old town 
the mainland was abandoned, and the inhabitants retired to the 
. In the 11th century it was taken by the Normans, and Robert 
Guiscard made his son Bohemund prince of Tarentum. 
TARARE, PASS OF. fine Department of.) 
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‘atid Gaillac, in the 


bounded N. by that 
and W, by 


Haute-Garonne and Tarn-et-Garonne. The extreme length from 
north-west to south-east is 65 miles; the breadth is 46 miles, The 
area is 2218 square miles, The population in 1851 amounted to 
363,073, giving nearly 164 inhabitants to a square mile. 

The ment is very mountainous in the south-east part, where 
it comprehends’a portion of the Cévennes. A range of hills branching 
off from this chain, and running nearly parallel to it, crosses’ the 
north-west part of the department, skirting the valley of the Tarn; 
and there’ are some other ranges of less elevation and importance. 
The eastern side of the department is chiefly occupied by the granitic 
or other primary, or by the earlier secondary formations, West of 
this district the tertiary formations prevail. In the north and south 
of the department the secondary formations crop out in a few places 
from beneath the tertiary rocks. ‘The mineral products are coal, iron, 
lead, copper, marble, gypsum, porcelain, and potters’-clay. 

The department belongs entirely to the basin of the Garonne. The 
Tarn flows westward to Alby and then south-west to the junction of 
the Agout, shortly after which it quits the department to enter that 
of Haute-Garonne, Just above Alby the Tarn has a fall, or rather 
a series of falls, over the steep face of a limestone rock ; this fall is 
called Saut-du-Tarn, The tributaries of the Tarn which belong’ to 
this department are the Aveyron, the Tescou, and the Agout. None 
of them, except the Aveyron, is navigable. 

There are in the department, 5 imperial, 28 departmental, and 
25 communal roads, . 

About one-half of the surface is under the plough. The soil, 
except in the mountainous parts, is generally fertile; but agriculture 
is in a backward state. The produce in wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
maize, atid buckwheat, leaves a surplus for exportation. Pulse, flax, 
hemp, aniseed, coriander, woad, ‘and saffron are grown. The meadow 
and grass lands may be estimated at about 100,000 acres, and the 
heaths, commons, and other open pastures at 150,000 acres. The 
valleys and the slopes of ‘the hills afford good pasturage, and the 
breeding of cattle is one of the principal sources of the wealth of the 
department. Sheep and pigs are numerous, and the veal is in high 
repute,” The ‘vineyards occupy nearly 80,000 acres; the cultivation 
of the vine is very carefully and skilfully managed, but none of the 
wines are of first-rate eminence, The woodlands occupy 200,000 
acres; the oak, the beech, the ash, the maple, the chestnut, the walnut, 
the mulberry, and the wild cherry-tree are common. 

Bees are numerous, and silk-worms are bred, Tho wild boar, the 
roébuck, the wolf, the fox, the badger, the polecat, and the hedgehog 
ate found ; and small game is tolerably abundant. 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 
their population and subdivisions, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements, Cantons, Communes, Population in 1851. | 
EO et Nie ears 8 a. | 92,167 
2. Castres r 14 92 | 144,825 
3. Gaillag . 7 75 | 72,074 
4, Lavaur 6 67 54,007 
Total see Pim g¥e met 363,073 


1. In the first arrondissement are—Arnr, the capital of the 
department, which is described in a separate article; Pampelonne, 
N, of Albi, on the Viaur, population 2025; and Réalmont, a well-built 
town, 10 miles S. from Albi, with about 3000 inhabitants in the 
commune. - 

2. In the second arrondissement are—Castres; Brassac, on the 
Agout, population 2055; Angles, 14 miles E. from Castres, population 
2785; La-Brugiére, on the Tauré, population 3656 in the commune ; 
La-Caune, population 3965 in the commune; Vabres, on the Gijou, 
population 2529; Dourgne, 2250 inhabitants; Zautrec, N.W. of 
Castres, population 3467; Mazamet, a considerable town, with a 
population of about 9700 in the commune, engaged largely in the 
manufacture of woollen goods; Montredon, 16 miles N.N.E. from 
Castres, population 5213; Murat, 2908 inhabitants; and Roquecourbe, 
een 2053, engaged in the manufacture of hosiery and woollen 

oth. 


3. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Gaillac, a large 
ill-built place with a college, tribunal of first instance, and 8152 
inhabitants inthe comune, It is situated on the right bank of the 
Tarn, It is an old town without any striking pope buildings ; there 
are an hospital and a small theatre. East of the town is a suburb, 
Er laid out and pleasantly peer A: ay Liige's este ated 

cooperages, and one or two tan- , dye-houses, and yards for 
building boats and other ak dred rade is carried on in corn, 
ine, and vegetables. Cordes, a medimval town, built on a conical 
13 miles N. from Gaillac, has 2779 inhabitants. ’/le-d’ Alby, on 

the right bank of the Tarn, is a small town, with a place or square 
regularly laid out and adorned with a fountain, Considerable trade 
is carried on in corn and wine. Population of the commune 4951. 
Rabastens, in a fertile plain on the right bank of the Tarn, is an ill- 
laid-out and ill-built town, 11 miles 8.W. from Gaillac,-and has 5825 
inhabitants, who manufacture blankets, and trade in corn, wine, and 


fraits. Castelnaui-de-Montmirail, a considerable market-town, situated 


~ 
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in a district fertile in corn and fruit, has marble-quarries, and 3086 
inbabitanta. ryt 
4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Z , is wit 


pay ant oe 
factures are confined chiefly to the towns, 


on the left bank of the Agout (which is here spanned by a noble arch), 
and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, a public library, and 
7113 inbabitanta, who manufacture silks, serge, hosiery, leather, and 
cotton-yarn. Graulhet, prettily situated on the Dadou, 10 miles E. 
from Lavaur, has 5197 inbabitants in the commune. Puylaurens, on 
a hill 14 miles S.E. from Lavaur, has silk-mills and 6095 inhabitants 
in the commune, who trade in borses and mules. r 

The department forms the diocese of the Archbishop of Albi, It 
is included in the jurisdiction of the Imperial Court and within the 
limits of the University-Academy of Toulouse; and in the 12th 
Military Division, of which Toulouse is head-quarters, Tarn returns 
three members to the tive Body of the French empire. 

TARN-ET-GARONNE, a department in the south of France, is 
bounded N. by the department of Lot, E. by those of Aveyron and 
Tara, S. by Haute-Garonne, and W. by Gers and Lot-et-Garonne, Its 
form is irregular; the greatest i is from north-east to south- 
west, 64 miles ; the greatest breadth at right angles to the length is 
44 miles. The area is 1436-6 square miles, The population in 1841 
was 239,297; in 1851 it amounted to 237,553, whi gives 1653 to 
the square mile, or 92 below the average per square mile for the 
whole of France. 

This department was formed by a senatus-consultum under the 

ign of Napoleon I. in 1808. It has no mountains and scarcely any 
bills; slight undulations alone vary its surface, The greater part is 
occupied by the tertiary formations of the basin of the Gironde: the 
most eastern district on the Aveyron is yee art by secondary forma- 
tions. Among the mineral products are , iron, marble, freestone, 
limestone, marl, and potters'’-clay. 

The department belongs altogether to the basin of the Garonne, 
The Garonne itself enters it on the south side, a little below Gre- 
nade, and bas about 49 miles of its course in this department, 
navigable throughout. The Tarn enters the department on the 
south-east : it flows north-west and west to the Garonne, which it 
joins on the right bank : its whole course in this department is 40 miles, 
navigable throughout. These are the only navigable rivers, Of smaller 
streams the Garonne receives on the left bank the Lambon, the Gimone, 
and the Serre, above the junction of the Tarn; and the Larax, or Rats, 
below the junction of that river. The Barguelone joins the Garonne 
on the right bank. The Avgrron, a considerable feeder of the Tarn, 
which it joins on the right bank, between Montauban and La-Frangaise, 
has the lower part of its course in this department or along the bound- 
ary. The Tarn receives also the Tescou (of which the Tescounet is a 
feeder) and the Lemboulas (of which the Latté is a feeder), both on 
the right bank. The Aveyron receives the Seye, the Bonnette, and 
the Lerc, on the right bank; and the Verre and the Tause on the 
left bank. 

Highway accommodation is afforded by 7 imperial, 17 departmental, 
and a great number of communal roads, The railway in course of 
construction from Bordeaux to Cette passes through Moissac and 
Montauban. 

The climate is generally mild but variable. Rains are frequent in 
spring : the summer heat increases gradually towards the end of July, 
when it is very great: autumn is the pleasantest season of the year: 
i though sometimes very cold, is generally dry. Snow rarely 

The area of the department may be estimated at about 910,000 
acres in round numbers, of which about 575,000 acres, or.above six- 
tenths, are under the ee The soil is various ; in some parts stiff 
and clayey; in others light and sandy; so sandy in some places as to 
be incapable of cultivation. The greater part however is very fertile: 
the plains and alluvial tracts which line the banks of the Garonne, the 
Tarn, and the Aveyron, are aniong the richest in France; but those 
along the banks of the Garonne are liable to be injured by the inun- 
dations of that river. The farms are generally separated by quick- 
hedges, and adorned with clumps of the wild quince-tree. The most 


The meadows have an extent of about 43,000 or 44,000 acres, the 
heaths and open pastures of more than 41,000 acres. The number of 
horned cattle and pigs is considerable, Sheep arefew. Horses, fitted 

t cavalry, are reared; and a considerable number of 

for the Spanish market. Ducks, geese, turkeys, and 

try are numerous, Quills and feathers are important 

extensively cultivated on the slopes and more elevated 

district between the Tarn and the Garonne is particularly 

the growth of the strong red wines. The vineyards have 

of about 90,000 acres. A large part of their produce is 
for ex tion. 

The orchards and lens ocoupy about 4500 acres : the walnut- and 
chestnut-trees are of great size: the white mulberry is cultivated in 


feet, 


order to rear the silk-worm, The woods occupy about 110,000 aeres, | 


comprise 
broadcloth, serge, silk hosiery, Papers cutlery, soap, some cotton-stuffs, 


leather, beetroot sugar, jour. ; 
The departmentis di into 3 arrondissements, which, with their 


subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements, | Cantons, | Communes. | Population in 1851. 
| 1. Montauban . 10 62 106,323 
| 2, Molesso «4 + 6 49 60,598 
| 3+ Castel-Sarrazin =. ee 81 70,632 
Totl .  . 23 | (193 237,553 


is also the capital of the department, and is noticed in a separate 
article. [Mowraupan.] Among the other towns are the 
the BB ee each case being that of the commune:— 


facture linen, broadcloth, sugar, and leather ; and trade in agricultural 
produce. Caylus, 24 miles N.E. from Montauban, has remains of an 
ancient castle, and a population of 5152, Moliers, population 2599. 
Monclar (2210). Montpezat (2900). La-Frangaise, population 3880, 
has a manufacture of pottery from the fine clay which is dug in 
neighbourhood of the Tarn, St.-Antonin, on the right of the 
Aveyron, at the junction of the Bonnette, has manufactures of se 
and other woollen stuffs, and there are tan-yards and i 
considerable trade is carried on in leather and dried plums, Wégre- 
pelisse, on the left bank of the Aveyron, has 3122 

manufacture cotton goods, and trade in corn, wine, and hem 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Moissac, is situated 
on the Tarn, 15 miles N.W. from Montauban, and has a tribunal of 
first instance, a college, and 10,541 inhabitants. The town is well 
built. The church of St-Pierre, which, with the peat y eek > 
formed part of the Abbey of Moissac, dates from about the ll 
A walk shaded by fine trees surrounds the town on the alte of the 
former ditch; there is also a fine public walk along the right bank of 
the river, Moissac trades in flour, oil, wine, and wool, Among the other 
towns are Auvillar, near the left bank of the Garonne: populahlans 
2178. Lauzerte, north of Moissac, on a hill near the Barguelone, 

3444 inhabitants, who trade in corn, wine, fruits, and cattle. Montaigu, 
18 miles N. from Moissac, pobaiation 4073; and Valence, on the right 
bank of the Garonne, population 3088. . 

3. In the third arron ent the chief town, Castel-Sarrazin, is 
situated in a fertile plain on the Azin, near the right bank of the 
Garonne, and has a tribunal of first instance, a and 6950 
inhabitants in the commune. It is a well-built place, with some 
remains of its old ramparts, and two fine gate-entrances, Serge, ? 
hats, and linen are manufactured, and there is some trade in 
saffron, &c. Beaumont-de-Lomagne, on the Gimone, 12 miles S. 
Castel-Sarrazin, is a well-built town with 4112 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture coarse woollens, tiles, and leather. Verdun-sur-Garonne, on 
the left bank of the Garonne, has much declined, but has still some 
woollen manufactures and 4213 inhabitants. S¥.-Nicolas-de-la-Grave 
(population 2033), is known for the excellent melons grown in the 
surrounding district, St.-Porquier (population 1437), is known for the 
extensive cultivation of tobacco and saffron in 
Montech, on a hill 9 miles 8.E, from Castel-Sarrazin, has a population 
of 2758, 

The department forms the diocese of the bishop of Montauban; it 
is under the jurisdiction of the High Court and within the limits of 
the University-Academy of Toulouse ; and belongs to the 12th Military 
Division, of which Toulouse is headquarters, The returns 
2 members to the Legislative Body of the French em: 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour (An 1853; Annuaire 
du Commerce.) 

TARNOPOL. [Gaticia, AusTRray.] ; 

TARPORLEY. ([Cuesutre.] - 

TARQUI'NII, an ancient town of Etruria, on the southern bank of 
the river Marta, which empties itself into the sea a few miles below. 
According to Strabo the town was founded by Tarcon, one of the 
companions of Tyrrhenus. In the reign of Ancus Marcius, Demaratus 
of Corinth is said to have come with a band of his countrymen to 
Etruria, and to have been favourably received by the Tarquini 
and the story describes him as the father of L, Tarquinius P, 
This tradition shows that Tarquinii experienced at an early period 
| considerable influence from Greece. Tarquinii appears to have become 
in a short time a great and powerful city, as is clear from the wars 
| which it carried on with Rome, and from the important remains which 
| have recently been discovered ; and there is little doubt that it formed 

one of the twelve republics of Etruria, After the 
quinius Superbus from Rome, in 3.c. 509, the Tarquinienses 
| fully endeavoured to restore him by force of arms. In the 4th century 
| before Christ they carried on frequent wars against Rome. At last 
| in B.c, 356 they were defeated by the dictator Marcius Rutilus, aud 
the year after they were compelled by C. Sulpicius to lay down their 


Game and fresh-water fish are abundant : Lary dope = of the lam-° 


1. In the first arrondissement the chief town is Montauban, which 


on the left bank of the Lére, with a population of 4202, who manu- 


ulsion of Tar-— 


TARRAGONA. 
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arms. Shortly after the ees sued for a truce, which was 
granted for forty years, Atal er period Tarquinii became a Roman 


TARRAGONA. [Caratvia.] 
TARSHISH, a place mentioned in the Old Testament, particularly 
in connection with the commerce of the Hebrews and Phoenicians. In 


Tartessus in Spain, 2 place which would undoubtedly furnish the 
_products said to have been brought from Tarshish. Aramean pronun- 


Tarshish of the Hebrews and Phoenicians and the Tarteesus of the 
Greeks are identical with Carteia, an ancient city, which stood at the 
head of the bay of Algeciras, about 4 or 5 miles W. from Calpe, or 
Gibraltar. A bill called El-Rocadillo, midway between Gibraltar and 
Algeciras, is ascertained to have been the site of Carteia, Numerous 
coins of the city have been found; there are remains of an amphi- 
theatre, and the ancient walls may still be partly traced. These 
remains however and the coins belong to the Roman imperial period ; 
the coins bear the head of the Tyrian Hercules, who was especial 
worshi here, and in whose Phoenician name (Mel-Carth) Bochart 
original root of all the names of the city. The Romans 
would retain the Punic name Carteia, which, according to statements 
in Strabo, Pliny, Pausanias, Mela, Appian, and other ancient authors, 
was considered to be identical with Martasens: 


: 


ite traditional renown as a 


TARSUS, « city of Cilicia Campestris, on the Cydnus, in Asia 
Minor, is situated about 12 miles from the sea, in about 36° 55’ N. lat., 
84° 59 E. long. There are various fabulous legends about its origin. 
Stephanus Byzantinus says it was founded by Sardanapalus. Xeno- 
phon, ‘ Anab.,’ i. 2, describes Tarsus as a great and flourishing city 
when it was taken and plundered by the younger Cyrus, who after- 
wards concluded a treaty with Syennesia, king of Cilicia, who had his 
palace there. Alexander the Great arrived at Tarsus just in time to 
save it from being burnt by the Persians. The city joined the party 
of Julius Cesar, in honour of whom it took the name of Juliopolis ; 
it was in consequence severely punished by Cassius, and rewarded 
afterwards by Antony, who made Tarsus a free city. Tarsus enjoyed 
the favour of Augustus, whose tator Athenodorus, a Stoic, was a 
native of this place, and persuaded the emperor to release his country- 
men from all taxation. Tarsus continued to be a wealthy and im- 
portant city under the emperors. The Tarsians, according to Strabo, 
excelled in quickness of repartee and every kind of ready wit; and 
their schools of philosop! by were not less celebrated than those of 
Athens and Alexandria. Tarsus was a metropolis, a free city, and 
tax-free, as before stated. St. Paul was a native of Tarsus. Jupiter, 
Apollo, Hercules, and Persefs are frequent types on the coins of 
Tarsus, and confirm the testimony of Dion Chrysostom (‘ Orat.,’ 33, 
20), who mentions these among the chief deities of the place, 

Tarsus was seized by the Arabs during the early times of their 
empire, and was strongly fortified by Harun al Rashid, whose son and 
successor, Al Mamun, was buried there, a.p. 833. It was recovered by 
Nicephorus Phocas, the successor of Constantine Porphyrogennetus, 
__ after a great resistance, Kbn Haukal, who wrote in the 10th century, 
describes ‘ Tarsous’ as a considerable town, with a double wall of stone, 
as a strong and pleasant place, and as containing above 1000 horse- 
men. Tarsus was ards retaken by the Arabs, but it was wrested 
from them by the Crusaders, under the command of Tancred. 
Sele Calla describes it at this time as a metropolis of Cilicia, 
with towns, and a population of Greeks and Armenians, 
much oppressed by the Arabs. In the 13th century, during the 
khalifate of Mostazem, the Arabs attempted to recover Tarsus, but 
failed. . It was finally taken by Mohammed IL, in 1458. 

Very few remains of ancient Tarsus exist; at the north-west end of 
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the ancient town is part of an old gateway, and near it a very large 
mound, apparently artificial, with a flat top; on an eminence to the 
south-west are the ruins of a spacious circular edifice, probably the 

masium. The Cydnus (now called the river of Tersoos) was 


gym 
. | navigable up to Tarsus in ancient times. It flowed intoa kind of lake 


called Rhegma, which had dockyards end formed the port of Tarsus. 
The deposits of the river have filled up the lake, and the mouth of 
the Cydnus is so obstructed by sand-bars that only small boats can 
enter, but inside the bar the river is still deep and about 160 feet 
wide, 

TARTARY. (Turxistay.] 

TARTAS. [Lanpes.] 

TARTASH-TAGH. [Botor-Tacu.] 

TARTESSUS. [Tarsutsz.] 

TARUDANT. [Maxocco.]} 

TARUN. [Perrsra.] 

TARVIN. [Cuesuine.] 

TASKHEND. [Tvurxsray.] 

TASMANIA. [Van Dtemen’s Lanp.] 

TATA. [Huncary.] 

TATTA. [(Hrypvusran.] 

TATTERSHALL. [Liyco.nsuie.] 

TAUAI, [Sanpwicn Isianps.] 

TAUNTON, Somersetshire, an ancient market-town, parliamentary 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in a fertile 
vale called Taunton Dean, in 51° 1’ N. lat., 3° 6’ W. long., distant 
46 miles 8.W. from Bath, 141 miles W.S.W. from London by road, 
and 163 miles by the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter railways. 
The population of the borough in 1851 was 14,176. The borough is 
governed by two bailiffs chosen annually, two constables, and two 
portreeves, and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. 
The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Taunton and 
diocese of Bath and Wells. Taunton Poor-Law Union contains 38 
parishes and townships, with an area of 70,452 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 35,114. 

Taunton was a place of considerable importance in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. A castle was built after the Conquest by one of the bishops 
of Winchester, to whom the town and manor were granted. Perkin 
Warbeck held the castle and town for a short time; and in the civil 
wars Taunton sustained a long siege under Blake against 10,000 
Royalist troops. 

The town is about a mile long; the principal streets are well paved 
and lighted with gas. The woollen manufacture was established at 
Taunton in the 14th century, but has long since decayed; at present 
the only manufacture is that of silk, called here ‘silk throwsting,’ 
The river Tone is crossed here by a stone bridge of two arches; but 
the river is only —— navigable, and the water communication is 
mainly by a caval between Taunton and Bridgewater, a distance of 
124 miles : there is a branch from this canal to Chard. The market- 
house stands in a spacious open area called the Parade. On the west 
side of the Parade is a handsome building of the Ionic order, erected 
in 1821, the upper part of which is appropriated as a library, museum, 
and reading-room; and underneath, and in the rear, are the markets 
for fish, poultry, dairy produce, &c. The castle is used for the assize 
courts, The Taunton and Somerset Institution, established in 1823, 
contains a library, and a @ public reading- and news-room. 
The church of St, Mary en, formerly a chapel to Taunton 
Priory, is a spacious and handsome edifice in the perpendicular style. 
St. James's church is a plain edifice with an ancient square tower. 
Trinity church is a gothic building, erected in 1842. ._The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Roman Catholics, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and 
Unitarians have chapels. The Grammar school was founded by Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, in 1522. There are National, British, and 
Infant schools. The West of England Dissenters’ Proprietary school, 
founded in 1847, had 112 pupils in 1854, The Wesleyan Methodists 
have a college here. There are in Taunton a mechanics’ institute, a 
savings bank, and a philharmonic society. The Somerset Archmo- 
logical Society has its museum and its meetings in Taunton. A 
county court is held. Among the benevolent institutions are the 
Taunton and Somerset Hospital, and the Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
The markets are held on Wednesday and Saturday; a fair is held on 
June 17th. 

TAUNTON. [Massacuusetrs.] 

TAUNUS. ([Prussta. 

TAU’RICA CHERSONE’SUS was the ancient name of the penin- 
sula which juts out southward from European Sarmatia, between the 
Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea) and the Palus Meotis (Sea of Azof), It is 
now called the Crimea, under which head its form and physical 
features are described. ‘The isthmus which connects it with the 
mainland was called Taphros, or Taphra, and there appears to have 
been a town called Taphros upon the isthmus; and both most probably 
took their name from the ditch (Tdppos) which crossed the isthmus 
and was fortified. (Strabo, vii. p. 308; Pliny, iv. 26; Mela, ii. 1.) On 
the west of this isthmus was the Sinus Carcinites, now the Gulf of 
Perekop; and on the east the shallow waters of the Putrid Sea (Palus 
Putris), now called the Ssiwash. The south-western point of the 
peninsula was the promontory Parthenion, which is either the modern 
Cape Kherson or Cape St, George. The southern aia was 
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called Cria-Metopos, now Ais-buran, or Cape Ais (1200 feet high); 
and either the south-eastern or the eastern point was called Korax. 
On the east the peninsula is divided from the coast of Asia by the 
Citmerian Bosporus, pow the Strait of Kertch or Yeuikale, In the 
southwestern angle of the Crimea is o small peninsula terminated 
by Cape Kherson, and inclosed on the north by the Gulf of Achtiar, 
or Sevastopol, the ancient Portus Ktenus; and on the south by the 
Galf of Balaklava, the ancient Portus Symbolorum., On this penin- 
wala, at the distance of 100 atadia from the pr tory Parthenion, 
stood the city of Cherronesus, which was a colony of Heraclea in 
Pontus, and therefore distinguished os the Heracieiotic Chersonesus. 
The peninsula itself was called the Small Chersonesus, and the 
Chorsoncsus Taurica the Great Chersonesus, for the sake of dis- 
tinction. The other important towns were, on the isthmus, Tephros, 
now J’erebop ; on the west coast Hupatoria, now Kazlov, built by Mithri- 
dates Eupator; on the cast coast Theodosia, now Kefa, Kaffe, or 
Feodeia, a colony of the Milesians ; and near the eastern extremity of 
the peninesia, on the Bosporus, Panticapeum, now Kerteh. There 
were several towns in the interior, of which one was named Cimmerion. 
The carliest inhabitants of the peninsula appear to have been the 
Chmmerians, (Herod. iv. 1, 11, 12) Clear traces of this people 
remain in the names of Cimmerion, the Cimmerian Bosporus, the 
Cimmerian Chersonesus (as the peninsula was sometimes called), and 
im ite modern names of Crimea and Crim-Tartary. A Scythian or 
Slavic horde seems to have early mixed with or partially expelled the 
Cimmerii, In the earliest notices of the Chersonesus, by Greek 
writers, we find the mountainous region of the south and south-east 
inhabited by « piratical people, called Tauri, from whom the Cher- 
sonesus was called Taurica, and whose name remains in that of the 
modern Russian province of Taurida, in which the Crimea is included, 
Herodotus (iv. 09) saya that the Tauri were a different people from 
the <1 eee It seems probable that the Tauri were a remnant of 
the old Cimmerian inhabitants, who bad maintained themselves in the 
mountains, and that they got the.name of Tauri from this very = 
e 


non, Was a ; and Herodotus says that the Tauri 
identified Iphigencia with the goddess. This legend enters into the 
composition of the ‘ Iphigeneia in Tauris’ of Euripides. 

From about the sixth century before Christ downwards, several 
Greek colonies were planted on the Chersonese, and these were 
gradually formed into two states, that of Chersonesus, comprehending 
the smaller penineula on the south-west, and the kingdom of Bosporus 
on the south-east, These two states wore united under Mithridates. 

Bosronvus ; Crimea.) 

TAURI’DA, a government of South Russia, situated on the Black 
Sea, consists of the Crimea or Tauric Peninsula and the Nogay Steppe. 
It is bounded N.W. by Kherson, N.E. by the country of the Don 
Commka, E. by Caucasis, 5.E. by the Kuban, and 8. by the Black Sea. 
The Crimea is described in a separate article. (Cruiza.] The area, 
exclusive of the Ssiwash, or Putrid Sea (w covers 990 square 
miles), is 24,617 square miles, with 572,200 inhabitants of many 
different nations, Tartars, Cossuks, Russians, Jews, Gipsies, Germans, 
and other foreign colonists, &c. It lies between 44° 80’ and 47° 50’ 
N. lat, $1° 25’ and 40° 25’ E. long. The Nogay Steppe includes the 
whole of the extensive country from the Dnieper and its limans to the 
Berda. It is a dry elevated steppe, on a basis of granite. The soil 
is dry, poor, in part sandy, and saltish, without wood; but there are 
here and there extensive hollows with rich black mould, which pro- 
duce the finest grast. The climate is extremely mild, and differs 
little from that of the peninsula. The winter, though short, is severe. 
The only rivers are those which form the boundaries: the Dni 
on the north-west, the Konskaia on the north, and the Berda on the 
east. On the south-east of the steppe is the Sea of Azof, and on the 
south-west the Gulf of Perekop and the Black Sea, (Russta.] In the 
Nogay Steppe are numerous Jakes, some of them of considerable size. 
Lake Molotschnaia, into which the river Molotschnaia runs, and which 
ia separated from the Sea of Azof by a narrow sandy spit, covers an 
area of over 108 square miles. The southern coast of the steppe 
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both sides of the bay have been recently strongly fortified by the 
Russians. 


yuma. Pod begins 
The country of the Tschernomorski, or Black Sea Cossaks, including 
the island or peninsula of Taman, is separated from the Crimea only 
by the Strait of Yenikale. It was formerly included in the govern- 
ment of Taurida, but now forms a separate region, . f 
connected with Circassia, and under the peculiar government of th 
Cossak districts of the empire, [Crcassta ; Cossaks; Ku 
Tasman.) The only towns worth naming in the government of ; 
are those of the Crimea, which are noticed either under that head or 
in separate articles. (Croea; BAKToHesaRAl; BALAKLAYA; Kavea; 
Koztorr. ; bf 
TAUROMENIUS, Perens, Proyinee of.) t 
TAURUS, and ANTLTAURUS. [Anarotta.] 
TAVASTEHUS, [Frxtanp.] 
TAVIRA. [Atcanye.] - 
TAVISTOCK, Devonshire, a market-town, | ; ) 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Tavistock, is s 
on the right bank of the river Tavy, in 50° 33’ N. lat., we 10’ W. . 
distant 11 miles N, from Plymouth, 31 milesS.W. by W. from E: 
and 133 miles W.S,W. from London by road. The town is governe 
by a portreeve, and returns two members to the Imperial x > 
The population of the parliamentary borough in 1851 was TT 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Totness and diocese 
Exeter. Tavistock Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes and to 
ships. with an area of 152,434 acres, and a population in of 
27,850. <a des 
At Tavistock the Tavy flows rapidly through a narrow valley, from 
which the ground rises steeply on both sides to the fnlghh of several 
hundred feet, The river is crossed by two bridges within the 
A narrow valley, or gully, from the north, is covered by hous 
961 an abbey was founded at Tavistock, which was burnt | 
Danes, and afterwards rebuilt on a larger scale. Henry LI. ( 
granted to the abbot a weekly market anda fair. In 1539 th 
abbot surrendered the abbey to the king, when its revenue wi 
mated at 9024 A printing- was established in the abbey 
after the introduction of art into England, Fragments 
abbey still remain, but they are chiefly incorporated witl 
buildings. The upper room of the gate-house contains a 
The parish church is a spacious edifice, with a tower at t 
supported on arches. The Independents, Unitarians, ul 
Wesleyan and Association Methodists have places of wo 
ar pg Paw a Grammar school; Ni ones pa 
schools ; ouses for 19 poor persons; @ Savi “4 
Tavistock Institution has a small collection of due nine 
Tavistock has had the privilege of returning two members to pi 
—- ae Se ft L). yor a on ed 
vistock is one of the four stannary towns in the county of Devon. 
A county court is held in the town. Friday is the market-day ;: seve 
fairs and great cattle markets are held in the course of the year, A 
canal connects Tavistock with the river Tamar at Morwell Ham ¢ 
and with the town of Plymouth, Sir Francis Drake wom nelieeat 
Tavistock. . 
TAVOLIERE, [Carrranata.] cet ae | 
TAWLTAWL, ([Sooroo Isuanps,] n> (paeidn 7 
TAWTON, NORTH. [Devonsurns.] Emad 
TAY. [Purrusurme.] i yaayii | 
TAYGETUS, [Lacontoa,] \ whale) . 
TCHAD, LAKE, [Arnica.] ; 
TCHADDA. [Nicer.]} ie 
TCHERNIGOV, [Czuricor.) ad 
TEANO. [Lavono, Teresa pi} ein i 
TEATE. [Aprvuzzo.) + « 
TEDDINGLON, (Mropiesex.} wan Ss 
TEDSI. [Marocco.} jum 2 
TEES, URHAM, } 
TEESDALE, a district extending on both sides of the river Tees, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire and the county of Durham 
Great Britany; Duran), which gives name toa Poor-Law Union. 
he Union contains 44 parishes and townships, with an area of 
174,162 acres, and a population in 185b of 19,813. The Union work- 
house is at Barnarp Castie; the district of which the Union is _ 
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presents 4 great number of those remarkable long narrow projecti 
of sandy alluvial deposits called Kosas, or ‘tongues.’ 

The —— west of the ye ote Ave south of the 
weatuary Dnieper, waa anciently illeos Dromos, or 
Racecourse of Achilles, from a legend, which gave it to ‘Achilles as a 
sadiam on which to exercise his celebrated swiftness of foot. This 
#pit extended about 80 miles in length, including the 
mainland to which it was attached near its centre, 
— of it is now isolated by a narrow gap, and forms the Kosa 


broad east sotehed ps jection, which separates the Bay of Kil-buran 
from the mstuary of the Dnieper, and is also called Kil-buran, which 
is « corruption of Achill-burun, or Cape Achilles, for the name of the 
old hero is connected with several localities in the west of the Black 
Sea. The name Kil-burun is further corrupted in many maps and 
books into Kilburn and Kinbourn The point of Kil-burun and 


composed extends for several miles on each side of thattown, =~ 
TEESTA, RIVER. (Buxoau] 5 capa t 
T FLIS, © Fas @ Segnele 
TEFZA. » spon ‘ ~~ - > 
TEGEA. [Arcana ‘ | 
TEGUCIGALPA. {Hoxpunas.] . eet 
TEHERAN. [Persia.) het ‘ 
TEHUACAN, (Mzxt1co.] . 
TEHUANTEPKC, [Mexico,] , fit 
TEIGNMOUTH, Devonshire, a market-town, in the pariehesof East 
and West Teignmouth, is situated at the mouth of the eer ~7 
its left bank, in 50° 32’ N. lat, 3° 81/ W. long. distant 15 miles 8. 
from Exeter, 179 miles 8.W. by W. from London by road, and 209 
miles by the Great-Western and Bristol and Exeter railways. 
population of the town of Teignmouth in 1861 was 6013, The livings 
are in the archdeaconry and diocese of Exeter. ate | 
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East and West Teignmouth now form one town. East Teignmouth 
church is near the sea-shore; it was lately rebuilt on an enlarged 
seale. West Teignmouth church is a large inelegant octagonal struc- 
ture, with a tower at one of the angles; it was built in 1815. The 
Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Baptists have places of 
worship, and there are National schools, The public assembly 
rooms, erected in 1826, is a large building with an Ionic pediment and 
a Dorie colonnade. On the Den, an open space by the sea, is a fine 
promenade, Teignmouth is much frequented as a bathing-place. 
There are orts of granite from the Haytor quarries, manga- 
— pipe-clay, potters’-clay, timber, bark, and cider: the imports are 
of culm, 


TEMESH, or TEMES, RIVER. [Avsrrta; Huncary.] 

TEMESWAR. The southern part of the country formerly called 
Hungary, from the Danube and the Save on the south to near 46° N. 
lat. on the north, from Transylvania on the east to the Danube on the 
west, has been recently formed into a Crownland of the Austrian 
empire, called the Woiwodeschaft of Servia and Temeswar Banat. 
The Crownland comprises what used to be called the Banat of Temes- 
war and the Bacsca. The total area of the Crownland is 10,686 square 
miles, and the population in 1851 was estimated at 1,380,757. ‘The 
: population are thus distributed among the 5 circles into 
which the Crownland is divided :-— 


Circles. | Arrondissements. | Area in Sq. Miles, | Population in 1851.| 
Temeswar 6 aa 2165 280,808 
Lugos . . 4 1978 219,805 
Beeskerek . 8 2694 $36,765 
‘Zombor. . 6 2294 349,436 
Neusatz . 5 1555 193,943 

Total . | 29 10,686 1,380,757 } 


The Temeswar Banat comprises the districts of Torontal, Temes, 
and Krassova, with certain portions of the Military Frontier towards 
Wallachia. It is bounded N. by the Maros, W. by the river Theiss 
and the Danube, 8. by the Danube, and E. by the Cserna and the 
offsets of the Carpathians, which divide it from Little Wallachia and 
Transylvania. It is remarkable for it varieties of climate: in 
the eastern districts the snow on the high mountains and in the deep 
ravines never melts, and in other districts snow falls only in severe 
winters. A third part of the country, from the district of Krassova 
and extending between the Maros and the Danube, east of the Karasch, 
is mountainous, and almost everywhere well watered. 

The district of Torontal extends from the Maros along the Theiss, 
and comprises the lower parts of the basins of the Temes and the 
Bega. It is a country of vast plains and marshes, with a warm but 
not salubrious climate, and a very fertile soil. The central part of 
the Banat comprises the circle of Temeswar, which is similar in soil 
and climate to the preceding, but lies nearer the mountains. 

ground which has been gained by draining the morasses on the 
banks of the Theiss and the Danube, and in the more elevated tracts 
oe clearing the old forests, is extremely fruitful, The principal points 
the high mountains are Sarko, Gugu, Murarn, Godjan; on the 
lower mountains there are vast forests and fine pastures. The 
Ye medipber are the Danube, Theiss, Maros, which flow on the 
3 the Alt-Bega, a feeder of the Theiss, which traverses 
part of the plain of Temeswar and Torontal: the Temes, or Temesch, 
which rises in the high mountains on the eastern frontier, and flows 
north-west past Lugos, thence westward, and then south-south-west 
ha vast plain intersected by marshes and woods to the Danube, 
which it ee two mouths below Pancsova: the Bega, a feeder of 
the Temes, which flows northward from Mount Buska and joins the 
Temes on the right bank between Lugos and Temesawar : the Karash, or 
Karas, which flows nearly south from the western slopes of the moun- 
tains in the Krassova district to its mouth in the Danube near Uj- 
Palanka : the Nera, which drains the southern slo of the same 
mountains, and joins the Danube or below the mouth of the Karasch : 
and the Cserna, which rises in Little Wallachia and flows southward 
between high mountain ridges into the Danube on the frontier below 
Alt-Orsova, 

Canals have been made to drain the marshes, The principal of these 

is the Bega Canal, 75 miles in length, which commences in the 
district, and after skirting the Bega, passes into the district 

It then turns south-west, 
mae a great part of the plain of Torontal, it joins the Alt- 
eh agy Bekskerek. The Allibunar marshes, between the 
and the Temesch, are drained by the Borzava Canal and some 

_ connected cuts. By the draining of the marshes, tracts which were 


the town of Temeswar. 


formerly sources of pestilential exhalations, are now covered with 
the finest corn-fields, or, where they have been imperfectly reclaimed, 
with crops of rice, and the salubrity of the country has been greatly 
improved. The protection which the mountains give against the east 
and north-east winds, and the mitigation which the north winds expe- 
rience in traversing the great plain, raise the temperature to that of a 
southern country, and the rich soil yields abundant crops. The wheat 
and maize of the Banat are of the finest quality. Rice is extensively 
cultivated. Successful attempts have been made to cultivate cotton 
and silk, and in some parts a sweet wine is produced. Mineral 
springs are frequent, but little use is made of them. Only those of 
Mehadia, which were known to the Romans by the name of ‘ Therma 
Hereulis,’ are still much resorted to, especially by the Wallachian and 
Moldavian nobles. About this place, as well as in other parts of the 
Banat, Roman antiquities are frequently found. The population of 
the Banat, which is continually increasing by the accession of foreign 
settlers, consists chiefly of Servians, Wallachians, Rascians, Magyars, 
Bulgarians, Gipsies, Germans, Jews, and other foreign settlers. 
In the mountainous districts, the Wallachian language is pre- 
valent ; in the towns and colonised plains, the German; and in the 
districts of the military frontier, the Illyrian. The natural produc- 
tions are horses, horned cattle, swine, wheat, maize, rice, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, fruit, wine, woad, madder, saffron, silk, timber, honey: game 
of all kinds and fish abound. The minerals are gold, silver, copper, 
zine, and some iron. The gold is obtained by the Gipsies, by washing 
the sand of the rivers. The chief occupations of the inhabitants are 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle. There are no manufactures 
of any importance. There are remains of Roman entrenchments 
from Uj-Palanka, on the Danube, all the way across the plain to the 
Marosch near Alt-Arad. 

The Baesca, or district of Bacs-Bodrogh, forms the western part of 
the Woiwodeschaft of Servia; it lies between the Danube and the 
Theiss, the banks of the former river constituting its western and 
southern boundaries, and those of the latter its eastern. Its surface, 
with the exception of a semicircular and rather elevated plateau, 
arching to the south, between Szatanisits above Zombor and Maria- 
Theresiopel, is an uninterrupted plain. The plateau just mentioned, 
termed the ‘Teletskan Hills,’ is situated immediately north of what 
are called the ‘ Lesser and Greater Roman Entrenchments,’ which 
extend in a serpentine line from Apatin near the Danube to Féldvar 
on the Theiss, Between these entrenchments and the Teletskan Hills 
runs the Bacsca, or Franz Canal, which commences on the Danube, 
passes Zombor and Verbasz, and joins the Theiss : it is nearly 70 miles 
in length, and has a breadth of 62 feet, and a depth varying from 
4 to 6 feet. Vessels from 250 to 300 tons navigate it. The district 
contains no stream of note besides the Mosztonga, which flows with 
a sluggish current, forming numberless swamps in its course, into the 
Danube below Bacs. There are several large sheets of water, such as 
the salt-lake of Polity, near Maria-Theresiopel, and the adjoining lake 
Ludasto, The soil is in parts of such great-natural fertility as not to 
require manuring; in others it is utterly arid and sandy : the latter is 
more especially the character of many districts around Maria-There- 
siopel, Madaros, Baja, and Monostor, and others in the northern part of 
the Bacsea. The productive portion of its surface is estimated at about 
1,785,700 acres, of which nearly one-half is arable land. In conse- 
quence of the swamps the climate is in general insalubrious, The 
country yields vast quantities of grain; its wheat in particular is in 
great request, from the excellence of its quality, and it is exported in 
large quantities. The vineyards occupy about 90,000 acres, and an 
abundance of wine is made in the neighbourhood of Maria-There- 
siopel, Baja, Zambor, and the Franzen Canal. Fruit is largely pro- 
duced ; hemp is cultivated to a great extent, and good tobacco is 
raised. Madder and woad are grown near Apatin, Woods, parti- 
eularly of oak, abound along the banks of the Danube. Fuel is scarce; 
the poor use straw, dried-rushes, and cattle-dung as a substitute. The 
district contains above 550,000 acres of pasturage, on which cattle, 
horses, and sheep in considerable numbers and of excellent breeds are 
reared. 

The Crownland comprises also the Syrmian districts of Ruma and 
Tilok, which lie between the Danube and the Save, and were formerly 
included in Slavonia. (Croarta.] The limits given to it in this 
article comprise also a portion of the Military Frontier; but this is 
under the peculiar government of that portion of the empire as ex- 
plained under Mrirrany Frontier. According to the decree issued 
on the formation of this Crownland, the emperor is styled the Grand- 
Woiwode of Servia, and the actual governor of the Crownland takes 
the title of Vice-Woiwode. The governor is assisted by a ministerial 
commission and a native administrative council. Temeswar is the 
capital of the Crownland. 

Towns.—Temeswar, the capital formerly of the Banat and now of the 
whole Woiwodeschaft of Servia, is situated in 45° 45’ N, lat., 21° 20’ 
E. long., on the Bega Canal, and has 20,300 inhabitants. It is one 
of the strongest fortresses and one of the handsomest and most 
regular towns in the whole Austrian empire. When Prince Eugéne 
took it from the Turks in 1718, strong fortifications were erected, 
and the town was built in the modern style. The inner town, or 
fortress, is surrounded with triple walls and moats, and consists of 
large uniform stone houses, in straight, broad, well-paved streets. 


oor TEMPE. 


TENBURY. 


There aro three gates, which are defended by strong blockhouses. 
The cascmates are capable of containing 3000 men. Temeswar is 
the seat of the Roman Catholic bishop of Cannad, and of the schis- 
matic Greek bishop of Temeswar: here too are the superior courts of 
justice for the Crowaland and the offices of the governor, a military 
academy, & great arsenal, and many other offices connected with the 
administration. The most remarkable buildings are, the old castle 
of John Hunyady, the fine Gothic cathedral of St. George, the cathe- 
dral of the pet ic Greeks, the Roman Catholic parish church, the 
churches of the Piarists, and of the seminary; the elogaut residence 
of the Bi of Csanad, the remarkably fine building in which the 
ter es, the house of the commander of the military frontier 
on the parade, the large and handsome county-hall in the great square, 
the barracks, the military and civil hospitals, the synagogue, and the 
Raseian town-hall, which contains a theatre and assembly-rooms. 

Temoswar has three suburbs, one before each gate, at the distance 
of 300 paces, with fine avenues of trees leading to them. Before the 
Vienna gate is the suburb Michals, inhabited by Wallachians, who 
have their own churches, and whose occupations are agriculture and 
the breeding of cattle. Before the Peterwardein gate is Josephstadt, 
an extremely pleasant suburb, with very broad straight streets, and 
trees planted in front of the houses. The inhabitants of this suburb 
are Germans. Tho fine Bega Canal passes through the middle of this 
suburb, and communicates with the Danube. Before the Transyl- 
vania gate lies the manufacturing suburb, so called from the great 
manafactories that were formerly established here, but most of which 
were broken up in 1733, when a Turkish war was apprehended. In 
this suburb there is a hydraulic engine, by means of which water is 
conveyed in iron pipes underground into the fortress. There is ® con- 
siderable trade at Temeswar in the productions of the country, and 
some manufactures of cloth, paper, iron-wire, and silk. Under the 
walls of Temeswar, the Magyar insurgents were utterly and finally 
defeated by the Austrians under Marshal Haynau, August 9, 1849, 

Lugos, or Lugosch, capital of the circle of the same name aud of 
the Krassova district, is situated about 20 miles E. from Temeswar, 
onthe Temes, which divides the town into two parts, one of which 
on the left bank is inhabited chiefly by Germans, while the part on 
the right bank is inhabited chiefly by Wullachians and Raacians. 
The population is about 10,000. 

Beeskerek, ov rather Gross Becskerek, chief town of the circle of 
that name and of the district of Torontal, is situated on the Bega, a 
little below the junction of the Bega Canal. It is a place of some 
trade, and has about 12,000 inhabitants. 

Zombor, in the Bacsca, is situated on the Mosztunka, near the Franzen 
Canal and the Danube, by means of which it carries on some trade 
in corn and cattle. It has important silk manufactures and about 
22,000 inhabitants, mostly Illyrians, The town is.the seat of a Greek 
bishop, has several Catholic and Greek churches, and a gymnasium. 

Neusats, also on the Bacsca, is situated nearly opposite Peterwardein, 
on the left bank of the Danube, and has about 20,000 inhabitants, 
who trade extensively on the Danube, the Theiss, and the Save, with 
the principalities and the frontier provinces of Turkey. The town, 
which is inclosed by walls, and is joined to Peterwardein by a cause- 
way and a bridge of boats, has numerous churches belonging to 
Catholics, Greeks, and Armenians, a synagogue, a gymnasium, and 
several special schools. Danube steamers put in at Neusatz. 

TEMPE, ([Tressaty.) 

TEMPIO. [Sarprowa. 

TEMPLE SOWERBY. [Wesrmortanp.] 

TEMPLEMORE. [Tirrerary.] 

TENASSERIM is a long slip of country lying along the upper 
part of the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, acquired from the 
Birman empire by the peace of Yandobo, in 1826, and forms now a 
province of the government of Penang, in the presidency of Bengal. 
A continuous range of mountains, varying in elevation from 3000 to 
5000 feet, rans along the peninsula, and forms the division between 
Tenasserim and Siam on the east, while the Saluen, which falls into 
the Gulf of Martaban, forms for some distance the boundary of 
Birmah on the west. At its southern extremity it narrows to a point 
where the river Pakcham, which is navigable for 40 miles, by a portage 
of about 20 miles, reaches to a Siamese river which falls into the Gulf 
of Siam near the town of Bardia, At this point the ridge of moun- 
tains which separates Tonasserim from Siam appoaches the shore, but 
in the north it extends backwards to a distance of about 100 miles, 
The total area is about 30,000 square miles, and the population has 
been estimated at about 100,000. The soil is, on the whole, fertile, 
bat the productions are fow and inconsiderable, and the chief exports 
have been a mall quantity of rice and some teak timber ; cvffec and 
we have been peace a a some success. Domestic animals 
are humerous, except the buffalo, which is of large size. _ Tigers, 
elephants, and rbinoceroses are numerous, as are sae various pele 
of deer. Amoug the birds are found parrots, the Indian peacock 
the Phasianus gallus, hawks, aud pigeons; and the Hirundo esculentus 
breeds in the cliffs of the islands of the Mergui Archipolago, the nests 
of which aro collected in considerable numbers and sold to the 
Chinese; fish is abundant in vho neighbouring sea, and tropang, tor- 
tolse-shell, and amborgris are obtained. The climate is considered 
healthy, There are two seasoua at Moulmein; the rains commence 


towards the end of May, and for three months are heavy and inces- 
sant, but they diminish in September, and cease in October, which is 
the hottest part of the year. The thermometer has never been known 
to rise above 90°; in June it varies between 72° and 76°. 0 = 

The country is known to be rich in minerals. Gold is found in 
small quantities in some of the rivers. ‘Tin is the only metal which 
has been worked. Iron-ore of good quality is found in abundance in 
several places, especially in the districts south of the Tenasserim 
river. Antimony occurs in the neighbourhood of Moulmein. There 
are extensive coal-measures on the banks of the Tenasserim River. 
The coal is generally of good quality, and the best kind is near the 
banks of the river below the last rapids, so that it can be brought 
Mergui at moderate expense. = tan? athe 

The rivers are numerous, but those in the southern parts have very 
short courses, descending from the mountains which form the water- 
shed between it and Siam. The most important are those which 
run parallel with the mountains, such as the Tenasserim, which rises 
in about 15° N, Idt., and flows in a southern direction for more than 
200 miles in a straight line. The upper part of its course is broken 
by rapids as low down as 13° 15’ N. lat., up to which the tides ascend, 
but in the dry season it becomes there very shallow, At its confluence 
with the Little Tenasserim it becomes deeper, and here the town of 
Tenasserim is built, up to which vessels of 100 tons burden can 
ascend, It then takes a turn to the north and disembogues itself by - 
several mouths a little south of the town of Mergui. The river 
Tavoy, which rises near 15° N. lat., has a course of not less than 100. 
miles, The town of Tavoy is in 14° 7’ N. lat., and so far vessels of 
120 tons burden may ascend. The navigation is intricate, owing to 
the numerous shoals and low islands. The Saluen rises in Yunnan, 
in China, and runs in a southerly direction between Birmah and the 
Shan states (Laos) subject to Siam, At its confluence with the 
Thoung-Yin, though it brings down a great volume of water, and is _ 
only 100 miles from the Gulf of Martaban, it is not navigable, owing 
to the numerous rapids. 
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In 17° N. lat. it is divided into two streams 
by Colan Island, and the eastern branch then becomes navigable, 
Zitang, the Atta-yan, and the Gyeng, fall into the Saluen near 
mouth. The confluence of these rivers forms a broad sheet of water, 
15 miles long from north-east to south-west, and from 5 to 6 miles 
wide, interspersed with numerous small islands, and separated from 
the sea by the island of Pelew Gewen, 20 miles long and 10 mile 
wide. The channel running westward along the end of the island is 
called the Martaban River : the eastern channel rans due south past 
Moulmein, Amherst is lower down, and though there are some 
dangerous sands, there is from 11 to 5 fathoms water up to the town, . 

Numerous islands occur along the western coast of the i 
without the Ganges, between 14° 40’ and 8° N, lat. North of 12° 
N. lat. they extend to the distance of 70 or 80 miles from the shore, 
but south of 12° N. lat. they occupy a spave of only 30 milesin width, 
These islands are comprehended under the collective name of the 
Mergui Archipelago. The larger islands from north to south are 
Tavoy Island, King’s Island, Ross Island, Domel Island, Kisserai 
Island, Sullivan Island, and Kalegouk, or Bentinck Island, oe 
harbour, on the east side of that island, is safe and good, and affords. 
an abundant supply of wood and water, and with the other islands to 
the southward affords a continuous anchorage for 50 miles. The. 
spring-tides rise here 50 feet. The harbour of King’s Island Bay, 
opposite the town of Mergui, is spacious and safe, but the entrance 
has some difficulties, as a shoal extends over a part of it. Bentinck 
Sound, on the east side of the island, also affords good anchorage, 

The inhabitants of the province are a mixed race;. Birmans, Tha- 
lians, Siamese, and Karens. The greater part of them are Buddhists: 
in religion. Of the towns, which are few, AmuHeRST and MouLMEIN 
have been noticed. Tavoy is small, but it has some commerce with 
Rangoon and Mergui. Mergui has the advantage of a safe and well- 
protected harbour. The roadstead is between the mainland and 
Madramacan Island, with a soft bottom in from 6 to 16 fathoms 
water, where large vessels are sheltered from all winds. The neigh- 
bourhood is well adapted for plantations of spice-trees, and is con- 
veniently situated for commercial intercourse overland with kok 
and the countries of Siam which surround the gulf of that name. 
Tenasserim, an ancient town, was destroyed in the wars between the 
Siamese and the Birmans; it is now in ruins. Coal has been found 
in the neighbourhood. 9 feet 

TENBURY, Worcestershire, formerly called Temebury, a small 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Tenbury, is situated in a fertile district on the right bank of the river 
Teme, in 52° 18’ N. lat., 2° 35’ W. long., distant 22 miles N.W. by W.. 
from Worcester, and 133 miles W.N.W. from London. The popula- 
tion of the parish of Tenbury in 1851 was 1786. The living is a 
vicarage in the archdeaconry of Salop and diocese of Hereford. Ten- 
bury Poor-Law Union contains 19 parishes and towuships, with an 
area of 35,941 acres, and a population in 1851 of 7047. ' 


At Tenbury the river Teme separates Worcestershire from Shrop- - 


shire, and is crossed by a stone bridge of six arches. The Kyre, a 
small but rapid stream, which falls into the Teme at the upper end of 
Tenbury, often occasions inundations in the town: this river is also 
crossed 4 a handsome bridge, The Leominster Canal passes near the 
town, There is a considerable trade in hops, cider, and perry, A 
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county court is held. The old church was carried away by a flood in 
1770, and the present edifice was erected in 1777. The Baptists have 
a place of worship; there are National schools and a savings bank. 
‘The market-day is Tuesday ; several yearly fairs are held. 

TENBY, Pembrokeshire, a market-town and parliamentary borough, 
is situated im 51° 40’ N. lat. 4° 41’ W. long., distant 10 miles E. from 
Pembroke, and 244 miles W. by N. from London. The population of 
the borough, which is contributory to Pembroke in returning a 
member to the Imperial Parliament, was 2982 in 1851. The living isa 
rectory and vicarage in the archd and di of St. David's. 

Tenby was originally built by the Flemish colonists, It was defended 
by bastioned walls and a strong castle, of both of which there are 
considerable remains. Its Flemish inhabitants were celebrated for their 
woollen and kept up a considerable trade with the 
continent. The fortifications were ened on the approach of 
the Spanish Armada. ‘Tenby was twice besieged during the civil war, 
after which the town rapidly fell into decay; but within the present 
century it has risen into repute as a watering-place. St. Mary’s church, 

iginally built by one of the old earla of Pembroke, consists of a nave, 
Sites awa chancel. The tower is surmounted with a spire 152 feet 
high, which is painted white to serve asa landmark. There are chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists, ee and Baptists, National and 
Tafant schools, a literary and scientific institute, a subscription library 
and -room, baths, billiard-rooms, and a small theatre. Horse 
races are held in August, and there is a cricket club. Markets are 
held on Wednesday and Saturday. The fisheries are chiefly in the 
hands of the Retakeonsfohorseeth The fish are sent by steamer to 
Bristol, or sold in the town. A new fish-market was opened in 1847. 
The ly of fish is abundant. 

TENDA. io 1cz.} ade 

TENDRING, Essex, a village, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in 
the parish of Tendring, is situated on the left bank of a rivulet which 
flows into the sea at Holland Creek, in 51° 53’ N, lat., 1° 7’ E. long. 
distant 32 miles E.N.E. from Chelmsford, and 62 miles N.E. by E 
from London. The population of the parish of Tendring in 1851 was 
953. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Colchester and 
diocese of Rochester. Tendring Poor-Law Union contains 32 parishes 
and ips, with an area of 89,803 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 27,710. Tendring is a rural village of scattered houses, containing 
a very ancient chi a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National 
schools, 


TE’'NEDOS, an island in the Greek Archipelago, off the coast of 
Troas, lies between 39° 47’ and 51° N. lat., 25° 58’ and 26° 5’ E. long. 
It is said to have been anciently called Leu According to 
Homer (‘Il.,’ xi. 624), it was sacked by Achilles, and occupied by the 
Greeks when they retired from the siege of Troy, immediately before 
(Virg., ‘ 22n., ii. 21.) It was colonised by A®2olians from 
under the command of Peisander and Orestes. 
‘Tenedos was independent in the time of Cyrus, king of Persia, but 
was made subject to Persia after the revolt of Ionia in the time of 
Darius (2,0. 493); it was afterwards a tributary of Athens. On the 
ancient silver coins of the island are the t of a double-edged axe 
of a peculiar form, and on the reverse a bifacial head like that of 
Janus. The ‘Tenedica Securis’ (axe of Tenedos) was a verb 


expressing any summary mode of executing justice or dispatching an 
affair. 


Tenedos was made by the emperor Justinian a depdt for corn going 
from Egypt to Constantinople when detained by contrary winds. 
It contains few remains of antiquity worth notice, The greatest 

of the island from east to west is 5 miles; the breadth is about 
2miles. In the market-place is the Soros of Atticus, father of Herodes 
Atticna. To the north of the harbour and town, which are at the 
north-east corner of the island, is a fortress mounted with cannon. 
The aspect of Tenedos from the sea is barren, but it is cultivated in 
the interior, and produces wheat, cotton, and very fine red wine. 

TENERIFE. ([Cayantes.} 

TENIMBER ISLANDS. [Sunpa Istanps, Lesser.) 

TENNESSEE, one of the United States of North America, extends 
between 35° and 36° 35’ N. lat., 81° 37’ and 90° 23’ W. long. It is 
bounded E. by North Carolina; N.E. by Virginia; N. by Kenkneky 3 
w. ee ene bts. ninioss. Alabama, and Georgia. Its 
form is that of a parallelogram, with a projecting point at the north- 

Its extreme length from east to west is about 450 
miles; its is 110 miles, The area ia about 44,000 square 
miles. The population in 1850 was 1,002,717, of which 6422 were 
free coloured persons, and 239,459 slaves: the density of population 
was 22°79 to a square mile. The federal representative population, 
according to the census of 1850, was 906,830, in which number three- 
fifths of the slaves are included. This, according to the present ratio 
of representation, entitles the state to send ten representatives to 
Congress. To the Senate, like each of the other United States, 
Tennessee sends two members. 

and Soil.—This state ia naturally divided into three ns, 
which may be called the Eastern or Mountain Region, the Middle or 
Hilly Region, and the Western or Level Region; and this division 
coincides tolerably =a that made iy Sorat para cng ave of 
C according to w the country is divided into the Eastern, 
ths Middle sad’ the Weaters Dinooe The first and the last are 


eastern 


peery equal in extent, each comprehending about 10,000 square miles, 
but the Middle District is about double that size.- ‘ 

The Eastern or Mountain Region lies within the rai of the 
Appalachian Mountains. [AtLecHany Mounrarns.] The Kittatinny 

under the local designations of the Stone, Iron, Smoky, and 
Unika Mountains, forms the boundary between Tennessee and North 
Carolina, West of this ridge, traversing the state nearly north and 
south, is the Chestnut Ridge; and farther west, forming the western 
limit of the mountain region of Tennessee, is the Cumberland Ridge, 
known elsewhere as Laurel Ridge, which likewise runs in a generally 
northern and southern direction. None of the mountains exceed 2000 
feet in height. The mountain region thus occupies the tract inclosed 
between the Kittatinny and Cumberland ranges, whose most elevated 
tp are about 70 miles distant from one another. The northern 
lf of this tract is traversed by three minor ridges, which in general 
ran parallel to the larger ranges, and thus with the outer ranges form 
four valleys, which are traversed by four of the upper branches of the 
Tennessee River, namely, Powell’s, Clinch, Holston, and Frenchbroad 
rivers, The valleys are rather wide, but as there is little alluvial land 
along the watercourses, their surface is uneven and broken, and the 
soil, which consists mostly of siliceous gravel, is of indifferent quality, 
except in the valleys of the Holston and Frenchbroad rivers, where it 
contains a mixture of clay, Only a comparatively small portion of it 
is strong enough for the growth of wheat; the greater part produces 
rye and oats; but the mountains afford good pasture-grounds, and 
large herds of cattle and sheep are kept. The most elevated part of 
the mountains is overgrown with forests of pitch-pine, which yield 
timber, and from which tar, pitch, and turpentine are extracted. The 
country south of 35° 50‘ N, lat. can only be called mountainous near 
the southern portion of the Kittatinny Ridge and the Cumberland 
Mountains, the interior being covered by a succession of hills rising 
hardly more than 300 feet. above their base, The soil of this tract is 
of indifferent quality, and mostly used as pasture-ground, but the 
forests contain many large trees, as pitch-pine, red-cedar, and black 
walnut, Along the watercourses there are some tracts of moderate 
extent fit for the growth of corn. 

The Hilly or Middle Region extends from the Cumberland Moun- 
tains westward to the Tennessee River, where it traverses the state by 
running from south to north. The general level of this region is 
several hundred feet above the sea-level, and it is covered with nume- 
rous hills, which form several continuous ridges, such as that which, 
under the name of Elk Ridge, runs from east to west, near 35° 20/ 
N. lat., between the Elk River and Duck River. The watercourses 
are usually much depressed below the general level, and most of them 
run in narrow channels. This tract varies greatly in fertility. Near 
the Cumberland Mountains, and to the distance of twenty miles from 
them, the soil consists chiefly of gravel mixed with limestone, and is 
of moderate fertility; but in general it is better than in the mountain 
region, aud larger tracts are fit for the growth of wheat, The country 
west of this tract is the mos fertile portion of Tennessee; it extends 
over the whole of the state from north to south, and reaches westward 
to 87° W. long. The soil is not inferior to the best part of Kentucky, 
and consists of a large portion of clay and loam mixed with sand and 
gravel. A large quantity of wheat is produced, but the staple articles 
are tobacco and maize, In the better lands, especially along the Cum- 
berland River, the common produce of maize is from 60 to 70 bushels 
for one, and in other places 40 or 50 bushels, The forests, which still 
cover a great part of the surface, consist chiefly of ash, elm, black 
and honey locust, mulberry, sugar-maple, and the wild plum; and 
wild grapes are abundant. The western districts, or those which lie 
near the Tennessee River, and extend about 30 miles east of it, are 
less hilly, but they are also less fertile; they produce the same articles, 
but the crops are less plentiful. In some places cotton is cultivated. 

The Western or Level Region lies between the Tennessee and 
Mississippi rivers. The surface is traversed by some swella of high 
ground; but the north-west districts are nearly a dead level, which 
descends imperceptibly to the banks of the Mississippi, where it 
terminates in a large wooded swamp, called the Wood Swamp. This 
level tract is very unhealthy and but thinly peopled. In these regions 
every kind of grain is grown, and cotton and tobacco are extensively 
cultivated. 

Hydrography and Communications.—Numerous rivera drain this 
state; some of them have a long course, and are navigable for steam- 
boats for a considerable distance; the others are of much value for 
mechanical purposes. The Mississippi forms its western boundary for 
160 miles, and is of great commercial importance. [Mussisstrri.] 

The Tennessee River rises with numerous branches in the Appala- 
chian Mountains: the most remote of these branches originate in 
Virginia near 37° N. lat. and 81° 20’ W. long., and run south-west, 
The largest brauches are the Clinch and Holston rivers: they unite with 
other branches, which rise in North Carolina, in the country inclosed 
by the Blue Ridge and the Iron Mountains, and break through the 
last-mentioned chain. The largest of them are the Frenchbroad River, 
the Tennessee, and the Hiwassee, After these numerous branches 
have united, the Tennessee traverses the mountain knot between 34° 
and 35° 20’ N. lat. 1 passes through the ridge, which on the south is 
ealled Look-out Mountains, and on the north Walden’s Range, with 
great impetuosity over a rocky bed; this place is called the Suck, Its 
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the south-west course into a western course, and after draining 
Alabacss for about 200 miles, returns to Tennessee. In Alabama 
the river widens from two to three miles, and in this part there are 
extensive rocky shoals, which are known under the name of the Mussel 
Shoals, and occupy for seven or eight miles the whole of the bed. A 
canal 34 miles long enables steamboats to avoid these falls; the navi- 
gation is unimpeded for nearly 250 miles above these falls up to the 
Nuck The lower course of the Tennessee River, as far as it lies 
within Tennessee, is from south to north. After having entered Ken- 
tacky it gradually declines to the west, and falls into the Ohio. The 
whole course of the Tennessee exceeds 1000 miles; its descent from 
its source to its mouth is about 1700 feet, 

The Cumberland rises in Kentucky, in the valley formed by the 
Camberland Mountains and the Laurel Mountains, and traverses the 
south-eastern district of that state by « general western course : after 
arun of about 150 miles it turns to the south-west and enters Tennessee, 
where it soon resumes its western course. It drains the northern 
districts of Tennessee by a course of above 200 miles; and turnin 
gradually more to the north, re-enters Kentucky, where its gene 
course is to the north. It falls into the Ohio a few miles above the 
mouth of the Tennessee. This river runs about 600 miles, and as the 
current is very gentle, the navigation is easy for sloops and steamboats 
os far as Nashville, 200 miles from its mouth. Steamboats have 
ascended to Burkesville in Kentucky, but their usual upward limit is 
Carthage, at the confluence of the Caney Fork. The upper course is 
obstructed by extensive shoals in several places. 

Thore are no canals in the state, but several of the rivers have been 
im and rendered navigable by artificial adjuncts. In all, there 
are twelve lines of railway in Tennessee, having, on the Ist of January, 
1855, a total of 517 miles in operation; and upwards of 900 miles are 
stated to be in course of construction. The chief railway centres are 
Nashville and Knoxville. From Nashville lines diverge northwards 
towards Louisville, Cincinnati, &c. ; eastward towards Charleston and 
Savannah ; eouthwards towards Mobile and New Orleans; and westwards 
towards the Mississippi at Memphis, &c, From Knoxville lines diverge 
te Louisville, Richmond, and the South Atlantic ports. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—There ia a considerable diversity of geolo- 
gical formations in the state. Lower Silurian strata, known as the 
Stone River and Nashville groups, occupy a considerable portion of 
the centre of Tennessee. A narrow strip of Upper Silurian, locally 
designated gray limestone, and by Mr. Safford the Harpeth and 
Tennessee River group, extends along the whole of the eastern border 
of the state. Strata belonging to the Devonian formation, comprising 
the upper gray limestone, and extending to a depth of from one to 
two hundred feet, traverse the state from north to south, west of both 
the U and Lower Silurian deposits. Carboniferous rocks are 
qtentea developed around the Central Silurian group. The Lower 
Carboniferous strata consist of black slate, siliceous, encrinital, and 
oolitic limestone. Upper Carboniferous strata, or coal measures, 
traverse the state from south-west to north-east, and form a connecting 
link between the great coal basins of the Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 
those of Alabama. West of the Devonian formation is a broad belt 
of eretaceous rocks; and west of these, lying along the Mississippi 
River, are tertiary und recent deposits, 

The eastern and middle sections of the state possess considerable 
mineral wealth, Gold has been found in small quantities in the 
mountains bordering on North Carolina. Lead exists in the same 
mountains, but is not much worked. Iron ore is found in great 
abundance along the Cumberland River; about 45,000 tons are pro- 
duced lly. Copper has been found, and is ex to afford rich 

Coal of tolerable quality is obtained in the Cumberland 
Mountains, bot owing to the inaccessible position of the mines, is 
ouly available for local use, Limestone and marble are got in the 
Cumberland Mountains; and nitre in abundance in some extensive 
caves near the mountain region. Salt-springs are numerous in the 
eastern part of the state, where are also sulphur and other mineral 


springs. 

Climate, Productiona, &ce—The soil and general character of its 
products bave been already noticed. The climate is mild and on the 
whole salabrious, the exceptions being the low valleys and the borders 
of the great rivers. In the countries west of the Cumberland range 
the rivers are generally covered with ice for a few days in the winter. 
Soow falls to the depth of ten inches, but seldom lies more than 
twelve or fifteen i on the ground. In winter and spring a con- 
siderable quantity of rain falls; but in the other seasons rain is not 
frequent, nor does it continue for any length of time, The air in 
rood parts 1 cere = is eg ne for its dryness. 

agricultu acts are similar to those of the valley of the 
Ohio 4 pecy: wih the addition of cotton, which is largely cows in 
the and west, The chief grain crop is of maize, above 50 million 
bushels of which are annually raised. Wheat is grown in considerable 


quantities, but not so extensively as formerly. Oats are very largel 
raised. Tice is grown to some extent, Tobacco forms pe § of the 
products, from 20 to 30 million pounds being grown annually, 
, flax, and hemp, are also important — in some districts. 
common and sweet potatoes are extensively cultivated. The 
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sugar maple abounds. In the eastern part of the state are extensive 
pine forests, from which turpentine, tar, &c., are obtained. 
The raising of cattle, chiefly for export to the south, is a 
employment in the eastern part of ‘Tennessee. Horses, sheep, and 
swine are also reared in large numbers, Buffaloes were once nume- 
rous, but they have entirely disappeared ; the elk and moose-deer are 
only found in the mountain region, where deer are still abundant. 
Bears, pumas, wild-cats, wolves, beavers, otters, and musk-rats are” 
still met with, Racoons, foxes, squirrels, &e., are numerous. 
Pheasants, partridges, pigeons, swans, wild turkeys, ducks, and geese’ 
abound, are found in all the rivers, but not very abundantly, — 
Manufactures and Commerce.—Although there are no great manus 
facturing towns in the state, there is a considerable amount of manu- 
facturing indw displayed in and around Nashville, Knoxville, 
Memphis, &e., several villages possess extensive works, The chief 
manufactures are of cotton and woollen goods, iron, machinery, hard- 
ware, tobacco, paper, earthenware, cord, saddlery, &e, The 
grist-, flour-, and saw-mills employ about a third of the capital invested’ 
in manufactures. There are likewise numerous tanneries and distil- 
leries, together with breweries, brick-yards, &c. i 
Tennessee has no direct foreign commerce, its ew pereey B 
forwarded, and its imports received, by way of New Orleans and the 
South Atlantic ports, and northwards by way of Pittsburgh and the- 
lakes. The internal trade is very large. ane ae 
Divisions, Towns, &c.—Tennessee is divided into 79 counties; 28 in” 
Eastern, $2 in Middle, and 19 in Western Tennessee. Nashville is” 
the political capital and the largest town in the state. There are few 
towns of much size; the following are among the most important: 
the population is that of 1850 :— Binh 
Nashville, the geplials is a city and port of entry, situated on an 
elevated bluff on the left bank of the Cumberland River, 120 miles 
from its mouth, and 714 miles 8.W. from Washington, in 36° 9’ N. lat., 
86° 49’ W, long. : population, 10,478, Nashville stands in the midst 
of a district rich in agricultural and mineral wealth, and is rapidly 
increasing in trade and population since it has been made the centre 
of a well-planned system of railways. The city is regularly laid out, 
contains a spacious state-house, court-house, university, Y on, 
lunatic asylum, 14 churches, some of them large and handsome 
edifices ; numerous schools, and other public buildings. Considerable 
manufactures are carried on, and there is an extensive river trade, In 
1850 Nashville district owned river steamers amounting to 3797 tons. 
In the vicinity of the city is Franklin College, Five daily and seven 
weekly newspapers are published at Nashville. Taal 
Clarksville, at the confluence of Red River with Cumberland River, 
40 miles N.W. from Nashville, is a place of considerable trade. Colwmbi 
the capital of Maury county, situated on the Duck River, about 4 
miles S.S.W. from Nashville, population about 2000, is likewise a 
place of local importance, and the seat of Jackson Knocville, 
a city and the capital of Knox county, stands on the river Holston, 
at the head of the navigation, 160 miles E. by 8. from Nashville: 
population, 2076. It is one of the chief centres of the state r ; 
and appears likely to become an important commercial town. The 
city is regularly laid out, contains a court-house and other ¥ 
buildings, several churches and schools, East Tennessee College, ani 
other public buildings. Memphis, next to Nashville the chief town 
in Tennessee, stands on a bluff on the Mississippi River, near the 
south-western corner of the state, about 200 miles W.S.W. from 
Nashville : population, 8839... Memphis has considerable cotton and 
other manufactories, and is said to be likely to rise into some con- 
sequence as a commercial city, A navy-yard is established here 
capable of building vessels of the size. None of its » ic 
buildings are of much architectural value. Mury\ the 
capital of Rutherford county, and formerly the capital of the state, 
occupies an elevated site on a branch of Stone River, 30 miles 8.E. 
by 8. from Nashville; population, 1917, It isa place of considerable 
trade, being the centre of a fertile corn and tobacco district. It con- 
tains the usual county buildings, churches, schools, &c.; also Union 
Baptist College. 
istory and Constitution—The first settlements in Tennessee were 
made about the middle of the last century, but in 1760 they were 
destroyed by the Cherokees, then the possessors of this country, from 
the northern and central part of which they were expelled in 1780. 
Since that time the number of settlements has pontine 
Up to 1790 Tennessee formed a part of North Carolina, in that 
year it was ceded by that state to the United States, who in 1794 
converted it into a territory. In 1796 it was admitted into the 
Union as a sov state. 4 . By 
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The original constitution of Tennesseo was amended in 1834. 
it the right of voting is vested in every white male citizen 21 years 
old—every man to be considered white who is a competent witness in 
a court of justice. No person who denies the being of a God, or the 
existence of a future state of rewards and punishments, can hold any 
office in the state. The general assembly cannot emancipate slaves 
without the consent of their owners. , 

The legislature consists of a Senate of not more than one-third the 
number of representatives (at present composed of 25 members), and 
a House of Representatives of 75 members. The executive power is 
vested in a governor, who, like the members of the legislature, is 
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chosen by the electora for the term of two years. The judges of the 
supreme and inferior courts are elected by the people for the term of 


t years. 

The total ublic debt of the state was returned in October 1853 at 
7,100,065 di of which the absolute debt amounted to 5,746,856 
dollara, and the contingent debt to 1,353,209 dollars. The total 
revenue of the state for the same year was 1,202,046 dollars, and the 
expenditure 1,218,387 dollars. The state militia at the last return 
was composed of 71,252 men, of whom 3607 were commissioned 
officers. The number of public schools in the state in 1850 was 
2667, with 2804 teachers, and 103,651 pupils. There are 8 colleges 
and 4 theological, medical, and law schools in the state. 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States; Seventh Census of the 
United States ; Troost, Geological Survey of Tennessee ; Marcou, Geo- 
logical Map of the United States ; American Almanac for 1855, &e. 

TENNSTADT, [Enrort.} 

TENOS. [Arcuirztaco, Grecian.] 

TENTERDEN, Kent, a market-town, municipal borough, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Tenterden, is situated in 
51° 4’ N. lat., 0° 41’ EK. long., distant 19 miles S.S.E. from Maidstone, 
and 56 miles S.E. from London. The population of the borough in 
1851 was 3901, The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors, of whom one is mayor, The living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry of Maidstone and diocese of Canterbury, Tenterden 
Poor-Law Union contains 11 parishes and townships, with an area of 
46,889 acres, and a population in 1851 of 11,279. 

Tenterden is a member of the cinque port of Rye. The town 
stands on an eminence, in a rich agricultural district. The church is 
a spacious and handsome edifice, chiefly of dicular character, 
having « lofty tower at the west end, to ‘which a beacon was formerly 
attached. It was as early as the 16th century a popular saying that 
“Tenterden steeple was the cause of Goodwin Sands.” This has been 
supposed to originate from the circumstance of the funds destined for 
keeping up Sandwich Haven having been applied to the building of 
this church. There are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Bryanites, Baptists,and Unitarians; National schools, partly endowed ; 
a British school; Dr. Curtis’s endowed school for girls; two Commer- 
cial schools; an athenmum; and a mutual improvement society, The 
town-hall is a modern building. The market is held on Friday; and 
a yearly fair for cattle, wool, &c, on the first Monday in May. A 
county court is held in the town. 

TEOS, now called Badrim, a town of Ionia, situated on the south 
side of a peninsula between the Gulf of Smyrna and the Gulf of 
Clazomensx, very near Cape Courco, in 38° 15’ N, lat, 26° 30’ E, long. 
It was originally colonised by Minyw from Orchomenus, and afterwards 

by colonies from Athens and Baotia. Teos was one of 

the twelve cities which formed the confederacy of the Panionium 
(Herod., i. 142). It was also one of the four cities of Ionia which 
participated in the Hellenium at Naucratis in Egypt, in the time of 
(Herod., ii 178.) On the ne 9 7 of Ionia by Cyrus the 

Teians retired to Abdera in Thrace, where they founded a colony 
which eclipsed the parent state, (Herod., i. 163.) At the battle of 
Lade 17 Teian ships are mentioned among the forces of the Greeks. 
Teos was the birth-place of Apellicon, the preserver of the works of 
Aristotle, and of Anacreon, who is sented on the coins of the 


city playing on his lyre. It appears from Livy (xxxvii. 28) that it 
had porte, one in front of the city, which is now partly dry and 
choked up with sand; and the other, Ger®, 4 miles to the north- 
went, the entrance to which was so narrow as hardly to admit 
two < ata time; it is now the site of the castle and town of 
_ Bigha-jik. The site of Teos is now covered with olive-trees and corn- 
divided by walls and hedge-rows. The city walla, of which traces 

are extant, were about 5 miles in cireuit. Chandler found remains of 
the temple of Bacchus anda theatre. Hamilton mentions several 
other temples and ruins, and the mole of the city harbour, on which 
are still seen “ several prdjecting stones terminating in aring,” for the 
: of ing vessels tothe quay, [Asia Minor, vol. ii., pp. 11 
—17.) Ata short distance east of Sigha-jik are the celebrated marble- 
in which several gigantic blocks, chiselled and marked for 

some weiiiog still lie. The Teians believed that Bacchus was 
born and on bis account their territory was sacred, or protected 


tion. 
TEPIC. [Mextco.] 
TEPLITZ. (Tértrrz.) 
TERAMO, 


TERMONDE. [Denpermonpe.] 

TERMONFECKAN, (Lovrs.] 

TBRNATE, one of the Moluccas, situated near 0° 50’ N. lat, 
127° 20’ E. long., is 10 miles long and about 5 miles wide. Its aore- 


The Dutch have an establishment on the island at Fort 
which numbers about 8000 residents. The northern group 
luccas is sometimes called the Ternate Islands, 


t is in possession of a considerable portion of the islands of Gilolo 
snl Csloben, 
of 


The greater part of the island consists of a voleanic mountain 4095 
feet above the sea-level. The remainder of the island is very fertile, 
and affords rice and the other productions of the Indian Archipelago. 
The Dutch have recently made Ternate a free port. The exports are 
—rice, edible birds-nests, trepang, sharks-fins, tortoise-shells, small 

rls, and lories. The inhabitants are Malays, who have embraced 
slam. The king is dependent on the Dutch. 

Ternate was first visited by the Portuguese in 1521, and some years 
afterwards they formed a settlement, which passed into the hands of 
the Dutch in 1606, who in 1680 reduced the king to a state of depend- 
ence on them, and enlarged their establishment, In 1797 it was taken, 
together with Amboyna, by the English, who restored it at the peace 
in 1801; it was again taken in 1810, and again given up to Holland 
by the treaty of Paris in 1814. 

TERNL (Spo.ero.] 

TERRACI'NA, a town in the States of the Church, near the 
Neapolitan frontier, about 56 miles 8.E, from Rome, has about 4000 
inhabitants. The old town, which is built on the site of the ancient 
Ancur, rises in the form of an amphitheatre on the slope of a calea- 
reous rock, which is a projection of the ridge called Monti Lepini, 
leaving but a narrow strip of land between it and the sea, along which 
runs the high road to Naples in the track of the ancient Via Appia. 
Along the road are the modern buildings of Terracina, consisting of 
the post-house and inns, eustom-house, granaries, and other structures 
for public use. The old harbour, which was restored by the emperor 
Antoninus, has been long since filled up, but remains of the mole are 
still seen. The old town is an assemblage of poor-looking houses, 
perelred one above another, surrounded and overtopped by white cliffs, 
which are seen from afar. (Horace, ‘ Sat.,’ i. 5.) Above all rises the 
cathedral with its lofty steeple; an elegant palace built by Pius VI. ; 
the remains of the palace called that of Theodoric, which is a structure 
of the 5th century of our era, and is situated on the summit of the 
hill, and about 600 feet above the sea; and au old castle raised in the 
middle ages. Remains of an ancient theatre are also seen. The 
climate of Terracina is very mild and genial in winter, but unwhole- 
some in summer. 

Anzxur was a thriving town of the Volsci; was taken by the Romans 
in the year ».c. 4083; was retaken by surprise in n.c. 399; and taken 
again by the Romans three years after. It afterwards became a 
Roman colony by the name of Tarracina. The Temple of Jupiter at 
Tarracina is mentioned by Livy. (Livy, iv. 59; v. 10-13; xxviii, 11.) 

TERRANOVA. (Sicity.] 


TERRASSON. [Dorpoene,) 
TERRE-HAUTE, [Ixpiana.] 
TERRE-NOIRE. IRE, | 


TERRINGTON, SY. CLEMENTS. [Norronk.]} 

TERSCHELLING, [Faiestanp; Honnann,] 

TERUEBL. [Anacon. 

TESCHEN. (Moravia. 

TETBURY, Gloucestershire, an ancient market-town, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Tetbury, is situated near the 
Wiltshire border, on elevated ground, in 51° 38’ N. lat, 2° 9’ W, lonz., 
distant about 20 miles 8, by E. from Gloucester, and 98 miles W. by 
N. from Lond The population of the town in 1851 was 2616. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Gl ter and di 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Tetbury Poor-Law Union contains 13 
parishes and townships, with an area of 25,641 acres, and a popula- 
tion in 1851 of 6,254. The manufacture of woollen cloth employs 
some of the inhabitants. The market-day is Wednesday. Fairs are 
held three times a year for cheese, cattle, sheep, horses, &c. The 
parish church was rebuilt in 1754, with the exception of the tower; 
a modern spire was placed on the tower. The Baptists and Inde- 
pendents have chapels, and there are a Grammar sthoole savings bank 
and almshouses for eight poor persons. 

TETFORD. [Liyconnsuire.] 

TETTE. [Mozambique Coast.) 

TETTENHALL. (Starronpshtee.] 

TETUAN. [Marocco.] 

TEVERONE RIVER. [Roma, Comarca pr.] 

TEVIOTDALE. [Roxpurcusnire.] 

TEWKESBURY, Gloucestershire, an ancient market-town, muvi- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish and hundred of Tewkesbury, is situated on the left bank 
of the Upper Avon, near its junction with the Severn, in 51° 59’ 
N. lat., 2° 10’ W. long, distant 10 miles N.N.E. from Gloucester, 103 
iniles W.N.W. from London by road, and 130 miles by the Great 
Western and Bristol and Birmingham railways. The population of 
the borough in 1851 was 5878. The borough is governed by 4 alder. 
men and 12 councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns 2 members 
to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the archdea- 
conry of Gloucester and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. ‘Tewkes- 
bury Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 38,918 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,131. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Tewkesbury is subject to floods, 
Within half a mile of the town is a handsome iron bridge of one arch, 
172 feet in span, over the Severn; and there is an ancient bridge of 
several arches over the Avon, with a causéway leading from it to the 
above-mentioned iron bridge. Tewkesbury has returned two metibers 
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to parliament since the Tth James I. The town appears a 
Saxon origin. Early in the Sth century two brothers, dukes of Mercia, 
founded » monastery bere, which became the chief seat of the monks 
of Cranborne A great battle was fought on the 14th of May 1471 
within half a mile of Tewkesbury, when the Lancastrians sustained a 


to be of | 


to its numerous rivers and the regularity of their course. Nearly all 
the rivers, even those which run only 50 miles, are navigable for small 
craft in the greatest part of their course. The most remarkable of 
these rivers from west to east are—the Rio Grande, noticed under 


| Muxtco, between which country and Texas it forms the boundary; 


defext. In 1644 the town was taken by the parliamentary | 


isastrogs 
forces, who held it until the close of the war. 

The pri manufacture carried on in Tewkesbury is the cotton 
and lamnbewool hosiery. On the Avon —_ ete are che yen 
bury possesses an extensive carryin le on the Seyern and Avon. 
A dbart branch line joine the Bristol aod Birmingbam railway. The 
collegiate church of the ancient tery, now the parieh church, is 
a noble structure of Norman date, and consists of a nave, choir, and 
transepts, with a tower rising from the centre, a ebay on massive 
and lofty piers with circular arches. The Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, and Quakers have places of worship. There 
are s Free Grammar rchool ; National, British, and Infant schools ; a 
savings bank; almshouses; and several medical and other charities, 
Besides the town-hall and borough court-room, there are a jail, peni- 
tentiary, and house of correction. A county court is held in the town. 
The market-house is a bandsome building, with Doric columns and 

supporting a pediment in front. There are a small theatre, 
and a public library and newsroom. The market-days are Wednesday 
and Saturday. Eight fairs are held in the year. In the vicinity iz a 
race-course, where races take place annually. 

TEXAS, one of the United States of North America, lies between 
26" and 36* 30’ N. lat., 93° 30’ and 106° W. long. It is bounded E. 
by the state of Louisiana ; N.E. by that of Arkansas ; N. by the Indian 
territory; W. by the territory of New Mexico; S.W. by the republic 
of Mexico; and S. by the Gulf of Mexico. Its greatest length from 
north to south is 700 miles; its greatest width from east to west, 800 
miles. The area is estimated at 325,520 square miles, or nearly equal 
to the united areas of Great Britain and France. The population in 
1850 was 212,592 (of whom 58,161 were slaves), or 0°65 to the square 
mile. This however docs not include the Indians, chiefly occupying 
the hill country, who were in 1853 estimated by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs at 29,000, The federal representative population 
according to the Census of 1850 was 189,327, in which number three- 
fifths of the slaves are included. This, according to the present ratio 
of representation, entitles the state to send two representatives to 
Congress. To the Senate, like each of the other United States, Texas 
sends two members. 

Surface, Hydrography, &c.—The surface of so vast a country is of 
course greatly varied, but it may be broadly described as comprising 
a low and level region, an undulating or prairie tract, and a hilly or 
mountainous district, answering generally to what have been called 
Southern and Eastern, Middle, and Western Texas. 

The level region occupies the entire coast, and reaches 60 or 80 
miles into the interior. For 10 or 12 miles inland the country is 
subject to inundation, but behind this swampy tract it rises imper- 
weeny dey some miles, and then stretches out in a wide plain with a 
nearly level surface. This plain is from 10 to 30 feet above the water- 
courses, and with the exception of the low bottoms along the banks 
of the rivers, it is not subject to inundation, The tide, though it 
varies only from two to three feet, ascends the rivers to the distance of 
45 or 50 miles from the sea in a straight line. The whole of the 

lain is wooded, with the exception of the highest tracts of land 
ween the rivers, which are destitute of trees, and exhibit fine 
prairies. The forests consist of different kinds of oak, hickory, iron- 
wood, sugar-maple, and other useful trees, which are found in the 
southern states of the American Union. ‘The whole of this tract is in 
process of conversion into an immense field, producing cotton, maize, 
wheat, tobacco, and every kind of plants and fruit-trees which grow 
in the temperate zone and on the borders of the tropics; the sugar- 
cane flourishes here, but is not much cultivated. 

The undulating country at the back of this plain, though naturally 
less fertile, has a more genial and healthy climate, and with moderate 
culture appears capable of producing almost unlimited supplies of 
corn, cotton, and tobacco, while the uplands afford vast and excellent 
grazing-grounds, being covered with grass, which maintains its verdure 
during many montha, This is the most yr oer and productive 
portion of the state, The country between the river-bottums gene- 
rally rises from them with a gentle acclivity to an elevation of 200 to 
400 fect, and presents for the most part an undulating surface, on 
which isolated hills of jerate elevation are dispersed. By far the 

part of this tract is destitute of trees, which occur only in 
lated clumps about the bases and declivities of the hills, and at 
considerable distances from one another. 

Western Texas, the hilly and mountainous district, includes tho 
southern portion of the Sierra Sagramento, and a nearly parallel range 
on the east called the Guadalupe Mountains, This region is little 
known, yn er yet left to the Indian tribes, chiefly Cumanches, to 
the wild animals, and to the hunter. Many of the mountains are 


believed to rise more than 2000 feet above their bases. Most of the | 


rivers of Texas have their origin in the mountain region, and American 
writers speculate freely on what it may become when the ‘ water-power’ 
ia fairly turned to account. 


Texas owes much of ite great capability for agricultural purposes 


the Rio Nueces, which flows about 250 miles with a general south- 
eastern course; the San Antonio ; the Rio Guadalupe, which falls into” 
a lagune forming the harbour of Espiritu Santo; the Colorado, or 
Red River of Texas, which traverses in its upper course the mountain 
tract of San Saba, flows upwards of 400 miles, and falls into the lagune 
constituting the harbour of Matagorda; the Rio Brazos, or Brazos de 
Dios, whose origin is near to that of the Red River, and which, flowing 
chiefly in a south-south-easterly direction, intersects nearly the centre 
of Texas and the most fertile districts, and enters the sea after a 
course of more than 400 miles; and the Rio 7'rinidad, which, after 
a course of more than 300 miles in a south-south-eas' direction 
through a very fertile tract, falls into Galveston Bay. Red River and 
Sabine River, which separate Texas from the Indian and 
Louisiana, are noticed under Louisiana. The Sabine has a ony 7% 
350 miles, and is navigable for 150 miles, and much higher, by keel bo: 
Before reaching the gulf it expands into a lake 30 miles and 8 miles 
wide. The bar at its mouth has 4 feet of water over it at low tide, — 
There are several good harbours along the coast. The low coast 
is skirted by a number of long flat islands, separated from the main 
by narrow straits; but these are much deeper than those farther 
south, and afford in several places good anchorage for vessels of 
moderate burden. The bars at the mouths of the rivers have tolerably 
deep water on them, and there is no part of the extensive Gulf of 
Mexico which has more or better harbours, bays, and inlets than 
those of Texas. There are no lakes of any importance in the state; 
and no canals have yet been constructed. ed 
A southern Pacific railway is to cross Texas from east to west, and 
several other railways are projected, but none have as yet been carried 
into execution. The ordinary roads are many of them well laid out, 
and in good condition. \ i 
Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The geological features of Texas have 
been but cursorily examined. The mountainous country consists 
chiefly of igneous and metamorphic rocks. In the eastern portion 
of this district a considerable belt of Lower Salurian strata has been 
observed. North of this, along the Saba River, carboniferous strata 
occur. Much of the centre and north of the state appears to belong 
to the cretaceous system of rocks; while the whole of the level region, 
and the low districts bordering the Gulf of Mexico, consist of tertiary 
and recent deposits. eilet at 
In minerals the state is believed to be very rich. Gold has been 
found along several of the smaller streams of the western portion of 
the mountain district. Silver also occurs in the hill country, and the 
ee Sreuiah is said to — been one of the yer ony whet 
uring the ish occupation. Iron ore appears to very W 
diffused. Lead and copper have also been found in several places. 
Coal occurs on the Trinidad and Brazos rivers. Alum is obtained in 
two or three places. Salt occurs very extensively in salt springs and 
lagunes; large quantities are annually taken from a salt lake near the 
Rio Grande. Potash and soda are also obtained in dry seasons near 
the salt lagunes. Asphaltum is obtained on the coast, From the 
limestone of the prairie country abundance of lime is obtained. Red 
and white sandstone, or freestone, may be quarried through a large 
portion of the state. A soft white stone, which becomes cee ae 
on exposure to the atmosphere, and is very useful for building pur- 
poses, is found in several places along the eastern side of the hill 
country. Agate, chalcedony, and jasper, are found, Saline, white and 
blue sulphur, and other mineral springs, said to possess considerable 
curative properties, are very numerous. 
Climate, Productions, &c.—The temperature varies according to the 
locality, from tropical to temperate ; yet, except along parts of the 
coast and the rivers where subject to inundations, the climate is said 
to be generally pleasant and salubrious—in some places a 
The summer heat is modified by refreshing breezes, which blow 
almost uninterruptedly from the south, In winter, ice is seldom seen, 
except in the northern part of the state. Texas has periodical winds : 
from March to November they are from the south, and little rain 
falls ; the rest of the year northerly winds prevail, and in December 
and January they are strong and keen. 1 
The ch istics of the soil and productions have been noticed 
in speaking of the surface of the country. Cotton has now become 
the staple of Texas: it generally grows well and of good quality; 
that grown along the coast is said to be little inferior to the celebrated 
Georgian Sea Island cotton. Tobacco also thrives well, and is becom- 
ing an important product of the state. Thes 
as already noticed, engages very little attention from the Texan 


farmer. All the cereals produce abundant crops, Maize is the ae : 
. eat 4) 


grain staple : two crops of it are frequently obtained ann 
and oats are the next in importance among the cereals, and both are 
wn extensively. Buckwheat, rye, and millet are also grown. Rice 
is somewhat largely cuttivated, and its culture could be very greatl 
extended. Both common and sweet potatoes are largely aio f 
Indigo, vanilla, and the chili, or cayenne pepper, are indigenous almost 
throughout the state, Ty 


ugar-cane fl but, — 
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All kinds of fruit ripen well. The vine grows luxuriantly, and it 
appears probable that Texas will become a wine-growing country. 
The orange, lemon, fig, peach, nectarine, pine-apple, olive, paw-paw, 
plum, apple, gooseberry, and many other fruits of both southern and 
northern climes ripen here side by side; while indigenous fruits are 
very numerous. Garden vegetables of almost every kind thrive 
remarkably here. Among the indigenous plants are the yaupan, or 
Texan tea-tree, the leaves of which yield sn infusion which serves as 
an agreeable and cheap substitute for the tea of China; and the 
nopal, which is a favourite food of the cochineal insect, while cattle 
and horses feed on its fruit and leaves, and its wood is used for 
making fences, and for fuel. The native wild flowers include many 
of the choicest favourites of the European garden and conservatory ; 
among others are the dahlia, stellaria of every variety, geraniums, 
passion-flowers, trumpet-flowers, perpetual roses, mimosas, and an 
endless variety more of the most brilliant hues. 
The forests of live oak and cedar those of any other state 
inthe Union. The entire coast, the river bottoms, and the chief part 
of the eastern section of the state, are heavily timbered with pine, 
oak, ash, hickory, walnut, cedar, cypress, and other forest trees, often 
of noble dimensions; and forest islands occur all over the prairie 
country. 

anal and cattle form an important portion of the wealth of 
Texas, the rich prairies affording unlimited pasture-grounds. Swine 
are also raised in vast numbers, The wild animals, once so numerous, 


of the most various kinds, afford ample supplies of came to the sports- 
man ; and there are numerous singing-birds, paroquets, mocking-birds, 
&e. All the rivers abound in fish, both of the ordinary kinds, as 
cod, mullet, pike, &c., and of species not usually met with, as the red- 
fish (which gives its name to Red-Fish River, where it abounds), a 
fish of delicious flavour and large size, sometimes weighing 50 lbs. ; 
the gar-fish, remarkable for the length of its snout; the alligator-gar, 
whieb is said to measure several yards in length, and to resemble the 
alligator in shape, &c.. The common alligator is met with of very 
large dimensions, in the lagunes and the lower course of several rivers, 
Oysters, lobsters, crabs, and other shell-fish are taken all along the 
coast, Turtles abound in the bays and harbours. 

Manufactures, Commerce, dc.—The manufacturing industry is chiefly 
that in to an agricultural. state, the bulk of the capital being 
invested in grist- and saw-milla, tanneries, implement-manufactories, 
&e, There are somewhat considerable iron-works, machine-shops, and 
carriage and harness factories. 

The direct foreign commerce, though steadily increasing, is not 
very great, most of the exports being made coastwise to New York, 
New 3, &c. The exports during the year ending June 30, 
1853, amounted to 1,029,681 dollars, of which 569,918 dollars were 
of domestic produce. The im during the same period amounted 
to 281,459 dollars, of which 156,144 dollars were carried in American, 
and 125,315 dollars in foreign vessels. The total shipping owned in 
the state in 1850 was 3897 tons, of which 3309 tons belonged to the 
district of Galveston. . 

ivisi Towns, &c.—Texas is divided into 77 counties. Austin 
City is the political capital, but Galveston is the chief commercial 
emporium, and the most populous town in the state, The following 
are the more important towns: the population is that of 1850 :— 

Austin City, the capitel, is situated on the left bank of the Rio 
Colorado, in 30° 28’ N. lat., 97° 45’ W. long.: population 629. It is 
merely a village, but it contains the state buildings, and supports two 


pa Fait i 
a city and port of entry, and the capital of Galveston 
county, is situated near the east end of Galveston, about 200 miles 
S.E. from Austin: population, 4177, The harbour of Galveston is 
the best in Texas, and six-sevenths of the shipping of the state 
belong to this port. The trade of Galveston is very considerable, 
and steadily increasing. A regular line of communication by steam- 
ships is maintained with New Orleans, There are a few good public 
in the city, and numerous warehouses, hotels, &c. Galveston 
Island, on which the city stands, is 32 miles long and about 2 miles 
wide. It was once a favourite lurking-place for pirates, but is now 
thoroughly cultivated, and the residence of pea wealthy farmers, 
During summer it is much resorted to by invalids. 

Houston stands at the head of steam-navigation on Buffalo bayou, 
160 miles F.S.E. from Austin City: population, 2396. Next to 
Golvasisn, Houston is the chief business town in the state, being the 
centre of a rich cotton district. There are several public buildings, 
I and schools. A wharf 500 feet long, with a cotton press at 

end, extends along the front of the city. 
Antonio, near the source of the river of the same name, 75 miles 
3.E. by S. from Austin City, population 3488, is the oldest town in 
£00, DIV. VOL. Iv. 


“Texas, and one of the oldest in North America. It contains several 


ecclesiastical edifices erected during the Spanish occupation, a large 
ruinous fortress, and other vestiges of its former possessors; also a 
United States arsenal and some modern structures. 

History, Government, &c.—Until 1836 Texas formed a part of 
Mexico. For some years prior to that date the American colonists, 
an active, numerous, and united body, had been making every possible 
effort to prepare the way for a revolt against the Mexican authority. 
In 1835 hostilities commenced in earnest. The Mexican government 
was unable to suppress the rising; and eventually the Mexican army, 
under General Santa Anna, the president of Mexico, was defeated at 
Jacinto by the Texans, under the American general Houston. Santa 
Anna was made prisoner, and, as a condition of his release, agreed to 
sign a treaty acknowledging the independence of Texas. The Mexican 
senate disavowed the authority of Santa Anna to make such a treaty, 
but no steps were taken towards effecting a re-conquest of Texas; 
and in 1845 the United States of North America formally admitted 
Texas into the Union as a sovereign state. This led at once to war 
between Mexico and the United States; but the former country was 
in too disorganised a condition to hope for success in such a contest, 
and, after suffering a series of humiliating defeats, was constrained to 
accept on terms of acknowledging the independence of Texas, 
and ceding to the United States a large portion of territory, including 
the whole of the northern provinces. Bexxroo } 

The constitution was adopted in August, and ratified in October, 
1845. By it the right of voting is vested in every free white male 
citizen a shall have resided in the state for one year. The legis- 
lature consists of a Senate of not less than 19 nor more than 33 (at 
present 21) members, who are elected for four years; and a House of 
Representatives, of not less than 45 nor more than 90 (at present 66) 
members, who are elected for two years. The governor is elected for 
two years. The admitted public debt was returned by the state 
auditor in November 1851 as—Ostensible debt, 9,647,253 dollars ; par 
value, 4,807,764 dollars. But the real condition of the state finances 
is difficult to understand from the involved and incomplete accounts 
published. The state militia is composed of about 18,500 men and 
1248 commissioned officers. In 1850 there were in the state two 
colleges, having 7 teachers and 165 students; and 349 public schools, 
having 360 teachers and 7946 scholars. 

(Gazetteers of the United States ; Official Reports relating to Texas, 
&e.; Seventh Census of the United States; American Almanac, 1855; 
Marcou, Humboldt, &c.) 
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THAKEHAM, Sussex, a retired rural village, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Thakeham, is pleasantly situated in 
50° 57’ N. lat., 0° 24’ W. long., distant 10 miles E. by S. from Pet- 
worth, and 48 miles S.S.W. from London, The population of the 
parish of Thakeham in 1851 was 631. The living is a rectory in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Chichester, Thakeham Poor-Law Union 
contains 15 parishes and townships, with an area of 35,599 acres, and 
& population in 1851 of 7434. 

THAME, Oxfordshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Thame, is situated on the left bank of the 
river Thame, a feeder of the Thames, in 51° 45’ N. lat., 0° 59’ W. 
long., distant 14 miles E. from Oxford, and 44 miles W.N.W. from 
London. The population of the town in 1851 was 2869, The living 
is a vi e in the archdeaconry and diocese of Oxford. Thame 
Poor-Law Union comprises 35 parishes and townships, with an area 
of 54,562 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,624. 

The town consists chiefly of one long and spacious street, with a 
commodious market-place. The church is a large and handsome 
structure, of early English architecture; it consists of a nave, with 
side aisles, tr pts, and chancel, with an embattled tower rising 
from the intersection. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, and Baptists; National, British, aud Infant schools; a 
Free Grammar school, a mutual improvement society, almshouses, 
and a savings bank. The market is on Tuesday, for corn and cattle. 
There are four annual fairs, A county court is held in the town. 

THAMES, the most important river in Great Britain, rises in the 
central part of England, and flows eastward into the German Ocean. 
Our description will comprehend a notice of its basin, course, and 
affluents, and its commercial importance, 

Basin—The limits assignable to the basin of the Thames will 
depend on the place at which the mouth is fixed. We may consider 
as such the opening between Whitstable in Kent and the east extremity 
of Foulness Island in Essex, where the tideway has a breadth of 
18 miles. Here the Thames opens into a large bay, separating Kent 
on the south from Essex and Suffolk on the north, and having for 
its extreme pointa the North Foreland in Kent and Orford Ness in 
Suffolk, 50 miles distant from each other. The basin of the Thames, 
commencing at Whitstable, is bounded by the high grounds which 
there run down to the coast, and form the cliffs east of that town. 
The boundary runs in a very irregular line across the county of Kent 
and the Weald district of Kent and Sussex to the high ground on the 
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thern F in the latter county. From | Kingston, aud Richmond, to Brentford, whence it proceeds by Ham- 
fubdown nef (ae nana vn be the high ground of Tilgate meremith, Putney, and Chelsea, to the me! lis, In this of its 
Hill in Surrey, and thence, in a | course the Thames receives several feeders. @ Loddon in the 


apd St, Leonard's forests to Leith i‘ 
very irregular line, past the bead of the Wey in Woolmer Forest to 
the verge of the chalk downs near Alton, Hants. This boundary 
separates the basin of the Thames from the basins of the Sussex Ouse 
and the Arun. From the neighbourhood of Alton, the boundary of 
the basin is formed by the chalk downs which extend across Hants 
and Wilts by Basingstoke, Kingselere, Highclere, and Burbage, near 
Great Bedwin; and from thence by the downs which run north- 
westward to the neighbourhood of East Kennet and Abury. From 
near East Kennet the boundary turns along the green-sand hills by 
Compton Basset and Chadderton ; and from thence to the western 
extremity of the basin near the commonly reputed head of the 
Thames amid the Cotswold Hills between Cirencester and Tetbury. 
From the neighbourhood of Tetbury the boundary runs northward 
along the ridge of the Cotswolds, to the head of the Churn (or true 
Thames), about three miles south from Cheltenham ; and from thence 
along by the same hills to near Campden, and by Long Compton 
Hill and. Edge Hill to the Arbury Hills near Daventry, at the northern 
extremity of the basin. From the Arbury Hills the boundary of the 
basin runs south to the neighbourhood of Bicester, and thence east- 
ward across Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire, along 
the Dunstable, Luton, and Royston downs, to the north-western corger 
of Essex. This part of the basin of the Thames is drained by its 
affluents the Oherwell, the Thame, and the Lea. An irregular line 
drawn through the county of Essex from its north-western corner, 
first south-south-east by Dunmow and Brentwood, and then east by 
Rayleigh and Rochford to the coast, will complete the boundary. 
The greatest extent of this basin from east to west is from the mouth 
of the Thames to the neighbourhood of Tetbury, about 136 miles; 
the greatest extent from north to south is from the neighbourhood 
of Daventry, Northamptonshire, to that of Alton, Hampshire, about 
78 miles. ¢ basin comprehends the whole or part of the counties 
of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hants, Berks, Wilts, Oxon, Bucks, Herts, 
Middlesex, and Essex, with small portions of Warwickshire, North- 
amptonshire, and Bedfordshire ; its area may be estimated at about 
6500 square miles. The basin of the Thames is occupied wholly by 
the secondary and tertiary formations. The sources of the river and 
the course of its upper waters are in the oolitic beds of the Cotswold 
Hills. Owing to the entire absence of coal, the basin of the Thames 
has no manufactures except those of the metropolis; but it contains 
some of the richest agricultural districts in the kingdom. 

Course and Affluents.—‘ Thames Head,’ the spring which has com- 
monly been regarded as the head of the Thames, is about 3 miles 
S.W. from Cirencester, near a bridge over the Thames and Severn 
Canal, which is called ‘ Thames-Head Bridge ;’ but that which is to 
be regarded as the true head of the Thames is about 3 miles 8. from 
Cheltenham. Two streams rise, the principal one from _ several 
openings at a spot popularly called The Seven Springs, and the other 
from four springs near Ullen Farm, the westernmost of which sprin 
is the remotest head of the river: both streams rise on the south- 
eastern slope of the Cotswolds, and form by their junction, about a 
mile from their respective sources, the river Churn. At Cricklade, 
20 miles S.E. from its source, the Churn joins the commonly reputed 
Isis or Thames, the length of which above the junction is only about 
10 miles. From Cricklade the river flows 9 or 10 miles east-north- 
east to Lechlade. Just above Lechlade it receives, on the left bank, 
the Colne, from the Cotswold Hills, east of Cheltenham; and below 
Lechlade it receives the Lech, or Leach, which also rises in the 
Cotewolds. From Lechlade the Thames flows 14 miles eastward to 
the junction of the Windrush. The Windrush rises in the Cotswolds 

een Winchcombe and Campden, and after a course of 34 miles 
joins the Thames on the left bank. Below the junction of the Wind- 
rush the Thames receives on the left bank the Evenlode, which rises 
in the Cotewolds near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, and receives the Glyme, 
which flows through Woodstock and Blenheim Park. The Thames 
then turns south, and flows to Oxford, where it joins the Cherwell. 
The Cherwell rises in the Arbury Hills, near Davenport in North- 
amptonshire, and flows southward by Banbury: it joins the Thames 
on the left bank. 

From the junction of the Cherwell the Thames flows south-south- 
éast to the junction of the Thame at Dorchester, making however a 
considerable bend westward to Abingdon, where it receives the Ock on 
the left bank. The Thame rises near Stewkley in Buckinghamshire, 
between Winslow and Leighton Buzzard, and flows south-west by the 
town of Thame into the Thames, which it joins on the left bank. 
From Dorchester the course of the Thames is south-east by Walling- 
ford to the junction of the Kennet near Reading. The Kennet rises 
near Broad Hinton, a village to the north of Marlborough Downs, 
flows south to Rast Kennet, and then, turning eastward, flows by 
Mariborough, Newbury, and Reading into the Thames, which it joins 
on the right bank. It receives the Lambourn and the Embourn or 
Auborn. 

Frotn the junction of the Kennet the Thames flows eastward, 
though in a very winding channel, making first a considerable circuit 
to the north by Henley, Great Marlow, and Maidenhead, to Windsor; 
and then « considerable circuit to the south by Staines, Chertsey, 


chalk downs of North Hants, near Basingstoke ; the Colne rises, under 
the name of the Ver, in the chalk downs of Hertfordshire, and passes 
St. Albans, Watford, Rickmansworth, Uxbridge, and Colnbrook ; the 
Wey rises near Alton, Hants, Farnham, Godalming, and Guild- 
ford, and joins the Thames at Weybridge; the Mole rises on St. 
Leonard’s Forest, in Sussex, passes through Leatherhead, and joins 
the Thames at East Molesey; the Cran and the Brent, two small 
streams, rise on the borders of Middlesex and Herts, and join the 
Thames, the first at Isleworth, the second at Brentford; and the 
Wandle, a short stream, joins it at Wandsworth. Of these, the Colne, 
the Cran, and the Brent, fall into the Thames on the left bank; the 
others on the right bank. 

Below London, up to which sea-borne vessels ascend, the river flows 
eastward, but with various reaches or bends, 54 miles to its mi : 
or to the Nore Light (at the commonly reputed mouth), on | 8, 
Between Deptford and Greenwich, about four miles below ] 
Bridge, the Thames receives on the right bank the Ravensbourne, 
from Keston, near Bromley, in Kent; abont two or three miles farther 
down, on the left bank, the Lea, which rises in Bedfordshire ; four or 
five miles lower, the Roding, from near Dunmow, also on the left bank; 
and six miles lower, on the right bank, the Darent, which passes Dart- 
ford and receives the Cray. The only remaining feeder of the Thames 
which here requires notice is the Medway, which rises in Sussex, and 
flows by Maidstone, Rochester, and Chatham. The principal arm of 
the Medway joins the Thames at Sheerness just above the Nore; but 
the smaller arm, called the Swale, which cuts off the Isle of Sheppey 
from the mainland, opens into the Thames just above Whitstable. 

The whole course of the Thames, from its source to its mouth, is 
about 220 miles. The principal affluents of the Thames are more 
fully described under the counties to which they respectively belong. 
The Thames, in the first part of its course, belongs wholly to Glouces- 
tershire, but below Cricklade is almost entirely a border river, divi 
Gloucestershire from Wiltshire, Oxfordshire and Bu > 
from Berkshire, Middlesex from Surrey, and Essex from Kent. Some 
part of its course is therefore described in the articles on those 
counties. , 

Commercial Importance.—The navigation of the Thames commences 
at Lechlade, where the river is about 258 feet above low-water mark 
at London Bridge. Its importance was early appreciated, and there 
are Acts of Parliament relating to it as early as the 2nd ar 
The Thames and Severn Canal, which follows the valley of the Churn 
and the Thames from near Cirencester, opens into the Thames at 
Lechlade, thus connecting it with the Severn and the western coast of 
the island. None of the tributaries above Oxford are navigable. At 
Oxford the Oxford Canal joins the Thames, and opens a communication 
with the grand canal system of the central counties. It follows the 
course of the Cherwell from above Banbury. At Abingdon the Wilts 
and Berks Canal joins the Thames, and, as well as the Kennet and 
Avon Canal, which joins the Kennet at Newbury, opens a communi- 
cation with the Somersetshire (or Bristol) Avon, and by it with the 
Severn. The Wey is navigable from Godalming, about 17 miles from 
its junction, and is connected with the Wey and Arun Canal, and the 
Basingstoke Canal, the former of which opens a communication with 
the river Arun and the Sussex coast. The Grand Junction Canal, 
which unites with the Oxford Canal at Braunston, in Northam . 
shire, opens into the Thames by the mouth of the Brent, the lower 
part of which is incorporated with the canal. - Below London Bridge, 
the Lea, which is navigable chiefly by artificial cuts for 25 miles, and 
has one of its feeders (the Stort) also navigable, opens into the Thames; 
and just above the Lea, the Regent’s Canal, which encircles the north 
and east sides of the metropolis, and communicates with the Padding- 
ton Canal, and so with the Grand Junction Canal, also opens into the 
river. 

The corporation of the city of London has the almost uncontrolled 
conservancy of the Thames, and the regulation of its navigation and 
fishing. e navigation of the upper part of the Thames is kept u 
by locks and weirs, the lowest of which is at Teddington, whic ‘A 
consequently the limit of the tide. Teddington is about 18 miles 
above London Bridge. Vessels of 800 tons get up to the St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks, and those of 1400 tons to Blackwall, about 6 miles below 
bridge. No river in the world equals the Thames in its commercial 
importance. The river for some two miles or more below bridge is 
crowded with vessels, chiefly coasters, steam-vessels of all sizes, and 
colliers, which moor alongside the quays or in tiers in the stream ; 
and for larger vessels there are several docks excavated on the banks 
of the river. There is a dockyard for the navy (now little used) at 
Deptford, about 4 miles below London Bridge; one at Woolwich, 
9 miles below; one at Sheerness, in the Isle of Sheppey, at the 


junction of the Thames and Medway; and one at Chatham, the most 


important of the four, on the Medway. The fortifications at Sheer- 
ness defend the entrance to both rivers. The p of the Thames 
is further protected by Tilbury Fort, and that of the Medway by 
Gillingham Fort. 

The width of the river at London Brid 
the whole way below London Bridge the river is embanked, and 


is 290 yards. ro ae j 
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ver at Woolwich, at high water, is 490 yards; at 
Pier, 26 miles below London Bridge, it is 800 yards; at 
C Point, three miles below Gravesend, it is 1290 yards; it 
the width of about 6 miles at the Nore, 
and to 18 miles at the point where we have fixed the moath. 
is a common opinion that this river in the upper part of its 
e i ied Isis, and that it is on!y below the junction of 
the Thame that it is called Thames, which name is said to be formed 
by the two names Thame and Isis. But this is a mistake; 
Isis never occurs in ancient records, 


Ri 
THANAAN-ARIVE. [Mapacascar,] . 
THANET, ISLE OF, or Ringslow hundred, a hundred forming the 
north-east corner of the county of Kent, which has been constituted 
a Poor-Law Union. The Isle of Thanet is noticed in the article 


Kest. The Isle of Thanet Poor-Law Union contains 11 parishes and 
townships, 
- of 31,798, 


with an area of 29,733 acres, and a population in 1851 
THA'PSACUM, was avery ancient, us, 
eeeeoemnrnial beam in-ligtie, a8 the sight hank of the Eup! tes, 
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the Euphrates. At an equal distance from Tyre 
by water, Thapsacus became an emporium, 
stores of the commodities and spices of 
Arabia, which they carried there on barks, and which were afterwards 
transported by land to Syria and Phoenicia. (Strabo, xvi. p. 766, Cas.) 


but no bridge: subsequently there was a bridge. This 
was the most southern 


unger 
ped.,’ i. 4); Darius also 
he was advancing against 
when he was pursuing Darius 


as the i hical measurements in 
and the adjacent countries. (Strabo, ii. p. 77-01, Cas.) 
ebm nam is now marked by the island and Arab village 


the Euphrates. 
belonging to Turkey, situated off the coast of 
distance from the mouth of the river Nestus or 
a to the south-east of the Gulf of Kavallo. 
Volgaro, ane nearly in the centre of the island, is in 41° 45’ 


&- 
Five generations before the time of the Grecian Hercules, Thasos 


was by Phoenicians, who came from Tyre in quest of Europa, 
led by Thasos, son of Agenor, from whom the island is eaid to have 
taken ite name. (Herod., ii, 44; Pausan,, v. 25.) It was afterwards 


colonised by settlers from Paros, among whom was Archilochus the 
poet, about nc. 708, Thasos was enriched in very early times by the 
possession of gold-mines in the island, and at Seapte Hyle, on the 
ite coast of Thrace. According to Herodotus, who visited them, 

‘the most considerable were those which had been worked by the 
on the north-east side of the island, the excavations for 


were very evident. 
The Thasians, who were very rich, were besieged by Histimus of 
Miletus about p.c. 492, for a short time, In uence of this 
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army in their continental territory was imposed upon 
on this entertainment they expended 400 talents of silver. 
vii. 118.) After the Persian war they became subject to 
from which they revolted u,c. 465. (Thucyd., i. 100.) Cimon, 
ing them at sea, took Thasos after a three years’ siege, 
The Thasians were compelled to destroy their fortifications, 
their ships, to pay a large sum of money at the time and 
r the future, and to give up their mines and ts on 
t, 
ascendancy of the 
Peloponnesian war, trephes was sent by him to Thasos, 
lished an oligarchy there. This injudicious policy furnished 
iate opportunity of revolting from Athens. ‘The island, 
by famine and civil war, was finally restored to the Athenians 
Thyasybulus, B.c, 407, Subsequently the Thasians appear to have 
some of their continental | ae nage and in B.c. 559 th 
Crenides, probably as a tier post for their Thracian 
this was seized by Philip, son of Amyntas, king of Macedon, 
a number of jan settlers in it, and gave it the 


Philippi. Under his management its gold-mines were made 
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of Pisander at Athens, at the close | Ea 


much more productive than before. When attacked by Philip V. 
king of Macedon, they submitted to him, with the stipulation that 
they should retain their own laws, and be exempt from garrison, 
tribute, or other burdens, B.c, 202, (Polyb., xv. 24.) They were 
shortly afterwards released from his rule by the Romans, B.c, 197. 
Under the emperors Thasos is styled Libera, or a free state. 

The coins of Thasos are very numerous, The most ancient greely 
represent a satyr carrying off a nymph; on some are two fish. To 
these succeed massive coins in a good but rather heavy style, with a 
head of Bacchus on the obverse, and Hercules kneeling, shooting an 
arrow, on the reverse. The Thasians originally worshipped the Tyrian 
Hercules, and afterwards the Grecian Hercules, The broad tetradrachms 
of the Macedonian period had the head of the young Bacchus, and 
Hercules on the reverse, These coins are abundant, and many of them 
with letters and type ill executed, are found in Transylvania. 


Coin of Thasos. 


Actual size, Silver, Weight, 1174, grains. : 


The ancient town of Thasos is situated on the north coast of the 
island, and occupies three eminences. On the site are remains of the 
Greek walls, mingled with towers built by the Venetians during their 
occupation of the island after the taking of Constantinople by the 
Latins. Near it is a large statue of Pan in a niche in the rock, and 
upwards of fifty sarco: i of white marble. 

Thasos is nearly circular in shape, and has an area of about 85 
square miles. It is longest from north to south. In the northern and 
highest part of the island three peaks extend in a north-west and 
south-east direction. The inhabitants, who are all Greeks, live in nine 
villages—Volgaro, Cassawith, Sotiro, Kaikarahi, Moriess, Kastro, 
Potamia, Liman or Panagia, and Theolog, the largest situated nearly 
in the centre of the island. The chief produce of this fertile island 
is oil, maize, fruit, honey, and timber; the last grows in great abun- 
dance, and forms the chief article of export: the plane-trees in parti- 
cular are of great size. In ancient times this island was celebrated for 
ita wine, but little wine is now made here, and some is imported from 
Tenedos ; the principal food of the inhabitants is maize. Large herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep are kept in the island; asses and mules are 
more used than horses on account of the steepness of the roads, The 
inhabitants are hospitable, industrious, and simple in their manners. 

THATCHAM, [Berksumme.) 

THAXTED, Essex, a market-town in the parish of Thaxted, is 
situated on the left bank of the river Chelmer, in 51° 57’ N, lat., 0° 20’ 
E. loug., distant 19 miles N.N.W, fromChelmsford, and 41 miles N.N.E. 
from don. The population of the parish of Thaxted in 1851 was 
2556. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Essex and diocese 
of Rochester. Thaxted is a very ancient place; it was incorporated 
by charter of Philip and Mary, but the corporation became extinct in 
the time of James lJ. The chief ornament of the town is the church ; 
it is mostly in the perpendicular style, and consists of a nave and 
chancel with side aisles, transept, and an embattled tower and hand- 
some spire at the west end. There are meeting-bouses for Quakers, 
Independents, and Baptists; a Free Grammar school; National and 
British schools; almshouses ; and some minor charities. Rope-making, 
brewing, and malting are carried on. A small market is held on 
Thursday. There are two fairs in the year. 

THEBAID, or THEBALS, signifies the territory or district belonging 
to Thebes, and is consequently applied to the whole territory subject 
to the city of Thebes in Bwotia. [T'neses iy Baorta.) In a similar, 


- | though a much wider sense, the name was given to the whole of Upper 


Egypt, the modern Said, of which Thebes was the principal city. 
This territory extended from Hermopolis Magna southward as far as 
the first cataracts of the Nile, or to Philw ; or, according to others, as 
far as Hiera Sicamina, This great province was, according to Strabo 
(xvii., p. 787), originally divided into ten nomes (vouol); but Pliny 
(‘ Hist, Nat.’ v, 9) enumerates eleven, and others mention fourteen— 
Lycopolites, Hypseliotis, Aphroditopolites, Tinites, Diospolites, Tenty- 
rites, Phaturites, Hermonthites, Apollinopolites, Antwopolites, Pano- 
polites, Coptites, Ombites, and Dodecaschoenus, Respecting the 
nature of these nomes and the physical features of the Thebaid, see 


YPT. 

THEBES. Towns and cities of this name occur in several parts of 
the ancient world, but the two which are most renowned in history 
are the Egyptian and the Bootian Thebes. 

The Egyptian Thebes, in the Bible called No, or No Ammen, was 
situated in the central part of Upper Egypt, on both banks of the 
Nile. The city extended on each side from the river to the foot of 
the hills which inclose the valley of the Nile. This gigantic city, 
whose ruins still excite astonishment, was believed to be the most 
ancient town of Egypt, and the origival metropolis of Egypt. Its 
original circumference is stated to have been 140 stadia, Its most 


as THEBES. 


THESPROTIA. 


ourishior period appears to have been about B.c. 1600, when it was 
= ntl of al ype, and when, according to Herodotus and 
Aristotle, the whole country of pt bore the name of Thebes. 
During that period, which probably comprises several centuries, 
Thebes was the residence of the Egyptian kings, whose tombs are still 
extant in the rocks on the western side of the city, and extend even to 
the borders of the desert. Homer (‘ Iliad,’ ix. 351, &c.) speaks of the 
splendour, greatness, and wealth of Thebes, and calls it “ the city with 
a hundred gates, each of which sent out two hundred men with horses 
and chariots.” During the invasion of Egypt by the Persians under 
Cambyses, Thebes, like other towns, suffered very severely, especially 
the private dwellings, which were for the most part constructed of 
wood, while the great architectural works defied the flames as much 
aa they have defied the slower influence of time. After this catas- 
trophe the city appears never to have recovered its former greatness. 
During the time of the Ptolemies, when the seat of government was 
in the northern extremity of the country, Thebes appears to have 
been neglected by the Egyptian kings. In the reign of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, about n.c, 86, it revolted, and after a siege of three years it 
was taken and plundered by the Greeks. As early as the time of 
Strabo, when its name had been changed to Diospolis (‘City of Jove’), 
and the circuit of the city, which could still be traced, amounted to 
80 stadia, the place consisted of a number of villages, and what 
rewained of the ancient city consisted chiefly of temples. Under the 
Roman domivion something appears to have been done to preserve 
the venerable city; bat new calamities broke in upon it when Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Upper Egypt, and the Christians in their 
religious zeal destroyed as much as they could of the works of the 
ancient idolatera At present, the site of the city is occupied by four 
principal villages—Luxor and Carnac on the eastern, and Gournou and 
Medi-net-Abou on the western side of the river. The buildings and 
soulptures still extant are the most ancient of any that exist in Egypt, 
and are the best and most genuine specimens of Egyptian art and 
architecture; for we have every reason to believe that by far the 
greatest part of them were executed before Egypt had yet experienced 
the influence of the Greeks, that is, long before the Persian invasion. 
(wc. 525.) The ruins, chiefly consisting of temples, colossi, sphinxes, 
and obeliske, occupy nearly the whole extent of the valley of the Nile, 
® space of six miles from east to west; and on the western side, 
where the rains of the city end, there begins, as it were, the city of 
the dead, the tombs in the rocks with their paintings, which are still 
as fresh as if they had been made only a few days ago. 

At Luxor, near the river, are the remains of a temple, the entrance 
to which is through a magnificent propylon, or gateway, consisting of 
two pyramidal moles, the lower part of which is now concealed by 
accumulated sand, but which probably form a propylon as large as 
that of Carnac, hereafter described. In front of the propylon, which 
is covered with elaborate sculptures, stood two of the most perfect 
obelisks known to exist; one about 82 feet high, the other 76 feet, 
and from 8 to 10 feet wide at the base. The smaller obelisk was 
removed by the French in 1531, and erected in the Place de la Concorde, 
in Paris, on October 25, 1836. 

But the remains of Carnac, about a mile and a quarter lower down 
the river, are still more wonderful than those of Luxor. An irregular 
avenue of sphinxes, 2180 yards in length, connects the southern 
entrance of Carnac with the northern entrance of the temple of Luxor, 
Carvac is about 830 yards from the east bank of the Nile, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall of unburnt bricks about 5300 yards in circuit, or 
more than three miles. The largest building, which some have thought 
to be a temple and some a palace, is 1215 feet in length, 360 feet in its 
greatest width, and 321 feet in its least width. The entrance to it 
fronts the Nile, with which it is connected by an alley of crio-sphinxes, 
This alley conducts to a propylon, without sculpture, 360 feet long 
and 148 feet high, with a great doorway in the centre 64 feet high ; 
passing through which a large court is entered, having a range of 
pillars on the north and south sides, and a double row of loftier pillars 
down the middle, which terminate opposite two colossal statues in 
front of a second propylon. A flight of 27 steps then leads to an 
enormous hall, 335 feet by 1704 feet, and comprising an area of 57,629 
square feet. The roof, which is flat, and when perfect was formed of 
very large slabs of stone, is supported by 134 columns, the largest of 
which are about eleven feet in diameter, and the smallest nearly nine 
feet. The interior propylon, pillars, and walls are covered with 
seul Four beautiful Obelisks form the entrance from the hall 
to the adytum, or sacred place, which consists of three apartments, all 
of granite ; and the central room, or sanctuary, is adorned with sculp- 
tures, and painting and gilding. Beyond the adytum are porticoes 
and galleries, which were probably continued to another propylon at 
the eastern end. 

Four propyla, with colossi in front of them, form the entrance on 
the south side, at the end of the long avenue of sphinxes leading from 
Luxor; and there was probably a similar entrance on the north side, 

v fan Antiquities, vol. i.; Wilkinson, Handbook of Egypt.) 

; “BES (in Bootia), one of the most ancient and most important 
cities of Greece, was situated in the plain between Lake Hylice on the 
north, and a range of low hills on the south. The Acropolis of the 
city, built u an eminence in this plain, was said to have been 
founded by Phoonicians under Cadmus, whence it was called Cadmea. 
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Around this citadel the city arose at a later time, and was ei | 
that the greater portion of it occupied the part north of the 
Previous to the Trojan war the city was destroyed by the ni; it 
took no part in that war. In the time of Homer, however, who calls it 
“a city with seven gates,” it to have again been in a flourishing 
condition, In B.c. 335 Th was destroyed a second time, by 
Alexander the Great, who left nothing of the lower city ® 
except the gates, the temples, and the house of Pindar the poet: 6000 
inhabitants were killed, and 30,000 sold as slaves. Cassander rebuilt 
the city in B.c. 316, with the generous aid of the Athenians, Messenians, 
aud Megalopolitans. (Pausanias, ix. 7.) The city suffered a third 
time in B.C. 291, under Demetrius Poliorcetes, Dicearchus, who saw 
Thebes about this time or shortly after, has left an interesting descrip- 
tion of it. After the Macedonian time the city declined still more, 
and Sulla seems to have given it the last blow by depriving it of half 
of its territory, which he assigned to the Delphians (Pausanias, ix. 
7, 4); and Strabo remarks that in his time it had ly the appear- 
ance of a village (ix., p. 403, ed, Casaub.). In the time of Pausanias, 
the citadel, then called Thebes, was still inhabited, but the lower city 
was entirely abandoned; and he only saw the walls, gates, and temples, 
of which he gives a description, The place which now occupies the 
ancient Cadmea is called Theba, or Pheba; and here, as well as in the 
surrounding plain, there are many remains of ancient buildings, sculp- 
tures, and inscriptions, The inhabitants of ancient Thebes were once 
distinguished above all the other Greeks for rusticity, fierceness, and 
passion, The women were celebrated for their gentleness and beauty. 

As a state, Thebes comprised the whole territory between the 
eastern coast of Lake Copais and Mount Citheron, and extended to 
the north as far as the river Cephissus, which empties itself into the 
sea between Euboea and the mainland. This whole territory was 
called Thebais, and contained a great number of towns, which were 
subject to Thebes. Among the fourteen confederate states of Bootia, 
Thebes was the first, whence it is generally called the capital of 
Beootia, which, in the strict sense of the word, it certainly was not, — 

Besides the Egyptian and Bootian Thebes, the following towns of 
this name are mentioned by ancient writers :— in 

1, Thebes in Phthiotis,in Thessaly, an important commercial town 
with a good harbour. [THEssay.] idl 

2. Thebe in Troas, in Asia Minor, was celebrated as a fortified place 
as early as the Trojan war. It was situated north of Adramyttium, and 
taken and destroyed by Achilles. The plain in which the town had 
asc race was known down to the latest times as the Plain of 

he é 

8. Thebes in Arabia Felix. 

4, Thebes in Lucania, in Italy. 

THEISS, RIVER. [Avsrria ; Huncary,] 

THENON. [Dorpoene.| 

THERA, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, and the chief of the 
Sporades, Its modern name is Santa Thira, which is usually written 
Santorini, It is about 86 miles in circumference, and in figure like a 
horse-shoe. When it first emerged from the sea, it is said to have 
been called Calliste : Zherasia, a small island to the west, and called 


at present by the same name, was torn away from it, to 
Pliny. Volcanic action seems at one time to bave been acti’ at 


work in this part of the sea, (Strabo, i. 57.) Pliny speaks of an isiand 
which arose between Thera and Therasia, to which he gives the names 
of Hiera and Automate, and of another which appeared in his own age 
called Thia. The former is now called Aspronisi, or ‘ the white 
island ;’ the latter Kaimeni, or ‘the burnt,’ 

Thera was originally inhabited by the Phoonicians, who are said to 
have been left there by Cadmus. It was subsequently colonised by a 
mixed colony of Minyans and Spartans (Herod, iv. 147, 148), and 
always remained faithful to its mother-city Sparta, Thera founded the 
colony of Cyrene in Africa, under the guidance of Battus, in B.c, 631. 
(Herod., iv, 150, &.) oe 

In the present day the island is covered with pumice-stone; and 
though the soil is dry and barren, it produces a large quantity of 
cotton and wine, The wine is strong, and is exported to all parts of 
the Archipelago, There is no wood in the island. They have hardly 
any cattle, and very little fruit except grapes, and there is only one 
spring in the island. It contains a few castles, surrounded by some 
houses ; but the majority of the inhabitants live underground in caves 
cut out of the pumice-stone, which are arched over with very light stones 
of a reddish colour. The island has a very desolate appearance, the 
coast being craggy and rugged, and the rocks burnt and scorched. It 
has only one harbour, in the shape of a half-moon; but no ship can 
anchor in it, as no bottom has yet been found by the plumb-line, — 

The inhabitants number about 18,000; they are under a Greek and 
a Catholic bishop. ; 

THERESIENSTADT. ([Eczr.] 

THERMOPYLAS, [Sparta ; T'HEssary.] 


THESPRO’TIA, a district of the ancient Epirus, around the river _ 
Acheron, It seems to have included the coast from the mouth of the 


Ambracian Gulf northwards to the river Thyamis, and the co 
inland as far as Mount Tomarus, The south-eastern part of Thes- 
protia, south of the river Acheron, was called Casso: : 


Thesprotia was one of the chief abodes of the i, In Thesprotia 
was the oracle of Dodona (Herod., ii, 56), the chief seat of the old 
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Pelasgic religion. Thesprotia Aristotle found the | traditions, Thessaly was known in remote times by the names of 
Hellenes under aes rer Ral of Greci (Aristot, ‘Meterolog,’ Pyrrha, monia, and Aolis. The two former names belong to the 


Thessaly, about 


its aggrandisement, Cassander collected ther (about B.c, 315) the 
alialenr of soveral adjacent pemcng es cir ecgale most 
ar cities of northern Greece. (Strabo, 1. c., p. 330.) After 
the battle of Pydna (s.c. 168), in which the Romans defeated Perseus, 
the then king of Macedonia, Thessalonica, with the other Macedonian 
towns, surrendered to the Romans, and was made the capital of the 
second of the four regions into which Macedonia was divided by them. 
(Livy, lib. xliv., c. 10 and 45; lib. xlv., c. 29.) Livy speaks of it as 
then a very celebrated city. It possessed an excellent harbour, 
and the additional advantage of lying on the great Roman military 
road, the Via Egnatia, which, commencing at Dyrrachium, on the 
western side of Greece, and extending to Byzantium, afforded the 
easiest land communication with Thrace, Asia Minor, and the shores 
of the Euxine. In St. Paul’s time it was much frequented by people 
of different nations; the Jews had a ein it; and it was also 
the seat of the Roman goverument, Under the empire, it continued 
to be so flourishing and important a city, that it was selected as the 
residence of the ect of Illyricum, and the metropolis of the Illyrian 
provinces. In the reign of the emperor Theodosius, Botheric, com- 
mander of the garrison, with his principal officers, was murdered by 
the people of the towa for having imprisoned one of the popular 
characters of the circus (a.p, 390), The emperor loxins gave 
orders for the punishment of the people, and no less than 7000 persons 
were massacred by barbarian soldiers in a promiscuous carnage, which 
lasted for three hours (Gibbon, ‘Roman Empire,’ c. xxxvii). 

Saloniki is a large walled commercial town, imposingly built on the 
slope of a hill, and commanded by astrong castle called Heptapyrgium, 
or the ‘Seven Towers,’ and has about 75,000 inhabitants, Part of the 
walls are of polygonal architecture; the gate of Vardar was built in 
honour of Augustus, after the battle of Philippi. There are two other 
ancient triumphal arches in the town.  hippodrome is a vast 
area in the centre of the town, entered by a propyleum, formed by 
five magnificent Corinthian pillars supporting an entablature in Attic, 
with figures in high relief. rotunda is built after the model of 
the Pantheon in Rome; fts interior is covered with mosaics. The church 


saly is thus surrounded mountain barriers, broken at the north- 
east corner only by the y and defile of Tempe (or the Cut), which 
Mount Ossa from Olympus, and presents the only road from 


T ly to the north which does not over a mountain pass. At 
the eastern base of the mountain range which runs from Tempe to 
the Bay of Pagasw, now the Gulf of Volo, there is a narrow strip of 
land called ia, between the hills and the sea, interrupted in 
several places by lofty headlands and ravines, aud without any harbour 
of refuge from the gales of the north-east. South of Othrys, the 
-southern boundary of Thessaly Proper, lies a long narrow vale, 
through which winds the river Spercheius, and which, though gene- 
rally,considered as a part of Thessaly, is separated from it by the 
= of Othrys, and is very different from it in physical features. 
al bounded on the south by the range of (Eta, which rans from 
_ Pindus to the sea at Thermopylx in a general direction nearly parallel 
to the Cambunian Mountains ; and on its eastern side by the shores of 
the Bay of Malia, now the Gulf of Zeitoun, According to Greek 


age of mythology; the last refers to the time when the country was 
inhabited by the AZolian Pelasgi, previous to the occupation of any 
part of it by the Thessalians, who, accordiug to Herodotus (vii. 176), 
came from Thesprotia, a region in the west of Epirus, and settled in 
the country, which from them derived its future name. The name 
does not occur in Homer, although the several principalities of which 
it was composed at the time of the Trojan war are enumerated. 
(‘Tliad, ii. 700.) 

From very early times Thessaly was divided into four districts, or 
tetrarchies, Hestixotis, Pelasgiotis, Thessaliotis, and Phthiotis; and 
the division still existed in the time of the Peloponnesian war 
(B.c. 404), 

Hestigotis was the mountainous country between Pindus and 
Olympus; having generally for its southern limit the river Peneus. 
Herodotus (i. 156) applies this name to the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Ossa and Olympus, the original abode of the Dorians before 
they settled in Peloponnesus, From a statement in Strabo (ix., p. 437), 
it would seem that the name of Hestimotis was derived from a district 
in Euboea, whose inhabitants were transplanted to this part of Thessaly 
by the Perrhwbi. In historical times the Perrhawbi dwelt in the valley 
of the Titaresius under Olympus. The north-western part of Hes- 
tieotis was in ante-historical times (Homer, ‘IL,’ ii: 774) occupied: by 
a mountain tribe of uncertain origin, called the thices. In the 
time of Strabo (ix., p. 434) scarcely any trace remained of them. 

The most remarkable towns of Hestimotis were as follows :— 
Phaleria, or Phaloria, the first town of any importance on entering 
Thessaly from Epirus by the passes of Pindus (Liv., xxxii. 15): 
Oxryneia and #giniwm, the latter of which Livy describes as a place 
of great strength, and almost impregnable. Gomphi, an ancient for- 
tress, situated on the Peneus to the south of Phaloria: it was a place 
of great strength, and might be said to be the key of Thessaly on the 
side of Epirus to the north. In the time of Cesar (‘ Bel. Civ.,’ iii. 80) 
it was a large and opulent city: it is supposed to be represented by 
the modern Stagous. T'ricea, now T'rikhala, on the left bank of the 
Peneus, about 12 miles south from Gomphi : it is celebrated by Homer 
(‘LL.,’ ii, 729), and placed by him under the rule of the sons of Auscu- 
lapius, who was said to have been born in the neighbourhood ; about 
12 miles to the north of it is now situated the convent of Meteora, 
whose name (the Hanging) is descriptive of its situation upon lofty 
columns of rock. Metropolis, a town to the north of the Peneus, 
which contained within its territory the lands of three other places 
not so famous, but more ancient, and which contributed to the for- 
mation of the new city. Metropolis, with Gomphi to the north-west, 
Tricea to the south-west, and Pelinna to the south-east, formed a square 
of fortresses, in the middle of which was the ancient Ithome, called 
by Homer the ‘precipitous.’ Pelinna, more commonly Pellinneum, 
was an important city on the north of the Peneus, and about 10 miles 
east of Tricca. Jihome is supposed to have occupied the site of the 
castle which stands on the summit above the village of Fandri. @chalia, 
a city celebrated in mythology, is coupled by Homer with Tricca and 
Ithome. Gonnus, or Gonni, a town of considerable importance and 
antiquity, was situated on the left bank of the Peneus, about 20 miles 
from the great city of Larissa, and close to the entrance of the gorge 
of Tempe, Gonnocondylon, a stronghold in the windings of the valley, 
was situated in the defile above Gonnus, The Pelagonian Tripolis, 
also a district, which included the three towns of Pythium, Azorus, 
and Doliche, was situated in the north-east of Hestiwotis, and is also 
reckoned under Perrheebia by Livy. 

Pelaagiotis was in the southern part of the lower valley of the 
Peneus, and includes the Pelasgian plains which stretch from Larissa 
to Pherw, near Pelion, having for its boundary on the east the range 
of Pelion and Ossa. According to Strabo (ix., p, 441), this part of 
Thessaly was originally occupied by the Perrhebi, an ancient tribe of 
apparently Pelasgic origiu. It was however wrested from them by 
the Lapithw, another Pelasgic nation, whose original abode was in 
Magnesia. ‘I'hey forced some of the Perrhwbi to retire northward and 
across Pindus, while those who remained in the plains were incor- 
porated with themselves, under the common name of Pelasgiots, 
The principal towns of Pelasgiotis were as follows :— Larissa: this 
was one of the most ancient and flourishing towns of Thessaly : it 
was situated in the most fertile part of the old country of the Perr- 
hebi. The constitution of the city was democratical, the magistrates 
being elected and removeable by the people. (Aristot., ‘ Politic.,’ v. 6.) 
The territory of this city was extremely rich and fertile, but it fre- 
quently suffered by the inundations of the Peneus. The name is 
Pelasgian. Cranon, or Crannon, to the south of Larissa, was one of 
the most ancient and considerable towns of this part of Thessaly. 
Scotussa, to the east of Cranon, though noticed by ancient authors, 
does not appear to have been known to Homer. (Strabo, ix. p. 441.) 
Within its territory was the hill of Cynoscephalw, or Dogs’-Heads, 
where a victory was gained by the Romans over Philip of Macedon 
(3.0, 197). It is one of the hills which separate the plain of Larissa 
from that of Pharsalia. Phere was near the southern extremity of 
the Lake Boebeis. Its territory, according to Polybius (xviii. 2), was 
most fertile, and the suburbs were surrounded by gardens and walled 
inclosures. Its port was Pagasw, about 11 or 12 miles distant, ‘There 
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ly any traces of antiquity here, The fountain Hypereia, 
ery by leony (‘Diad,’ vi 457), is in the suburbs of the modern 
town of Belestina, at the foot of the avcient Acropolis, A emall lake 
ef about 100 yards in diameter, and with water as clear as crystal, 
bubbles up out of the ground. The Dotius Campus is also in Pelas- 
giotis, on its eastern side: it is a considerable plain, encircled by hills 
to the north, and terminated to the south by the Lake Boebeis, 
the most extensive in Thessaly, and included within the limits of 
Pelasgiotia. } 

Thessaliotis was so called from its having been first oceupied by 
Thessalians, who came from Thesprotia, and inbabited the plains 
below Hestimotis, having the district of Pelasgiotis on the east. This 
tetrarchy contained towards the south-cast the city of Pharsalus, 
celebrated for the battle fought in its plains between Pompey and 
Cwsar, It is situated not far from the junction of the Enipeus and 
the Apidanus, and was a city of great size and importance. There is 
a modern town called Phersale, on or near the site of the old Phar- 
salus, South-west of it there is hill surrounded with ancient walls, 
and on a lofty rock above it are ruins of an ancient Acropolis, 
Other towns of Thessaliotis were—Cierium, supposed to be identical 
with the ancient Arne, the chief town of the AZolian Boootians. Ichna, 
or Achna, where the goddess Themis was especially worshipped. 
Proerna, not far from Pharsalus. 

Phthiotis, according to Strabo, included all the southern part of 
Thessaly, stretching lengthwise from the Maliac Bay on the east to 
Dolopia and Pindus on the west, and in breadth from Mount (ita on 
the south as far as Pharsalus and the Thessalian plains on the north, 
an average distance of about 30 miles) Homer comprised within its 
limits the districts of Phthia and Hellas properly so called, and the 
dominions of Achilles. Its inhabitants were the Achwans, or Achwi 
Phthiotw, a double name under which they were generally enumerated 
in the lists of the Amphictyonic nations. The principal cities of 
Phthiotis were Halos, or Alos, on the west side of the Gulf of Pagase, 
It contained a temple sacred to Jupiter Laphystius, which was visited 
by Xerxes as he passed through the city, Jton, about 6 miles west 
from Halos, on the river Cuarius, celebrated for a temple of Minerva 
ltonis. The district of Arne,from which the Molian Bootians were 
expelled by the Thessalians, is by some supposed to have been near 
these towns and on the shores of the Pagasman Bay; but Miiller 
(‘ Dorians,’ ii. 475) adduces satisfactory reasons for believing that the 
Arne, which the Thessalians first occupied, lay to the north-west in 
Thessaliotis, and that it was identical with the ancient Pierium. 
North of Halos and Iton lay Thebes, the most important town of this 

of Thessaly. It was called Phthiotic, to distinguish it from the 
hebes of Baotia, In a military point of view it possessed consider- 
able importance, as it commanded the avenues of Magnesia and the 
upper parts of Thessaly. Philip, son of Demetrius, changed its name 
to Philippopolis. Some ruins between the modern towns of Armiro 
and Volo are supposed by Sir W. Gell to be those of Thebes. They 
consist of an Acropolis, with very ancient walls constructed with very 
large blocks ; some towers also are stillstanding. The port of Thebes 
appears to bave been Pyrasus, about 2) miles distant. A little south 
of Thebes was Larissa Cremaste, or the Hanging, so called from its 
position on the side of a hill; it was also called the Pelasgian. It 
lay in the dominiovs of Achilles, whence he is called Larisseeus by 
Virgil (‘ Aeneid,’ ii, 198), The ruins of it still exist, and Sir W. Geil 
says of it, “ The form of Larissa was, like that of many very ancient 
Greek cities, a triangle, with its citadel at the highest point. In the 
Acropolis are the fragments of a Doric temple; and from it is seen 
the magnificent prospect of the Maliac Gulf, the whole range of (ta, 
aud over it Parnassus.” Melifia was situated at the foot of Mount 
Othrys, on the river Enipeus, Its ancient name was Pyrrha, and it 
boasted of possessing the tomb of Hellen, the son of Deucalion. To 
the north-west of Melitia lay the town of Thaumaki (the Wonderful), 
so called from the singularity of its position on a lofty and perpen- 
dicular rock, It was on the great road leading from Thermopylae by 
Lamia to the north of Thessaly. “After a rugged route over hill 
and dale,” says Livy (xxxil. 4), “you suddenly open on an immense 
lain like a vast sea, which stretches below as far as the eye can reach.” 
iodwell says of it, “‘1t is about five hours from Pharsalia. It must 
always have been a place of importance. The view from it is one of 
the most wonderful and extensive I ever beheld.” 
_ On the west of Phthiotis, and close to it, but still separated from 
it, lay the territories of the Dolopians. According to Homer (‘Il.,’ i. 
450), Dolopia was at the extremity of Phthiotis; but it does not 
follow that it was included in that district; nor are the Dolopians in 
early times ever mentioned as the vassals of the Thessalians, They 
occupied the extreme south-west angle of Thessaly, formed by the 
chain of Tymphrestus, a branch of Pindus, on one side, and Mount 
Othrys on the vther, They were a very ancient nation, as appears 
from their sending deputies to the Amphictyonic council. Ata later 
period they were subjects of Jason, the tyrant of Pherm, It was 
conquered by Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, Dolopia was a 
rugged mountainous district, with few towns of note. Ctemene, or 
Ctimene, was perhaps the most important, Y 

The Mnianes lived in the upper valley of the river Spercheius, 
being separated from the Dolopes by the hills of Tymphrestus and 
Othrys, They were also called Gteans from their position on the 


slopes of Mount (ita, They were a tribe of great antiquity and of 
some importance, as ap; from the fact of their belonging to the 
Ampbhictyonic council, Their origin is uncertain, and they e 
many migrations from one part of Thessaly to another, Their 
town was //ypata, on the banks of the Spercheius, 

The Matlians were the most southern tribe connected with 


1 Thessaly, 
They occupied principally the shores of the Maliac Gulf r of 
of Thermopyle on the south to the 


demon, 
rcheius; it was said to produce the genuine helle- 
bore, considered by the ancients as a cure for insanity, Jamia, 4 or 
5 miles N, of Anticyra; it was celebrated as the scene of the ML 
war, carried on between the Athenians and their confederates 

the Macedonians under Antipater; on its site is the modern Zitun. 
Trachis (the ‘rough’) was so called from the mountainous ¢ ote 

of the surrounding country; it was once the chief town of the ~ 
Trachinians, who were always in close alliance with the Dorians, 
later times Heraclea was the most important town of Trachinia, 
was a colony from Lacedemon, founded (8.0. 426) at the req 
the Trachinians, about 3 miles from the sea, Their object in 
the request was to gain additional strength against the Ainianes, o 
CEteans, with whom they were at war, it soon became an object ¢ 
jealousy with the other Thessalian tribes, It was seized by Jaso 
Phera, who caused the walis to be pulled down; but it agai 

a flourishing city under the Aitolians, who sometimes held the 
council of their nation there. It sustained a long siege from 
Roman consul Acilius Glabrio, after the defeat of king iochus. 
Thermopyle (Bc. 191), The surrounding country was marshy 
woody, but the vestiges of the city itself are observable on a high 
flat on the roots of Mount (Eta. On the coast of Trachis, close to 
the mouth of the small river Asopus, which runs through a gorge in 
the mountain inclosing the 1'rachinian plain, was the village of A 

near to which was the temple of the Amphictyonic Ceres, and 
place of meeting of the Amphictyons, his locality was also famous 
for the celebrated Pass of Zhermop, 
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from very early times, (‘lliad,’ ii, 756.) They were an Amphictyonic 
state, ‘I'he extreme northern point of Magnesia was Mount Homole, 
a limb of Ossa, celebrated by the poets as the abode of the ancient 
Centaurs and Lapith, anda favourite haunt of the god Pan, (Virgil, 
‘ Hneid, vii. 674,) To the south, at the foot of Ossa, was Meli- 
bea, a town on the coast, ascribed by Homer (‘ Iliad,’ ii, 716) to 
Philoctetes, Still farther south was the promontory of Sepias, off 
which the fleet of Xerxes was wrecked. Beyond the southern pro- 
montory of Magnesia, now called Hagios Georgios, the coast takes a 
south-westerly direction to the entrance of the Pagasewan Bay, the 
Gulf of Volo. Among the principal towns of Magnesia were ia 
Demetrias, and Aphete. Jolcos was a place of great antiquity, and 
the birthplace of the mythological hero Jason and his ancestors, 1 
was situated at the foot of Pelion, near the small river Anaurus: it 
was once a powerful city, Pagasm, the port of Iolecos, and afterwards 
of Phers, was famed in Grecian story as the harbour from which the 
ship Argo set sail on her voyage to Colchis: the name, according to 
Strabo (ix., p. 436), was derived from the number of springs near it. 
The site is nearly occupied by the present castle of Volo. Lolcos no 
longer existed in the time of Strabo, _Demetrias, founded by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes about B,C. 290, soon became a flourishing city, and 
was one of the most important fortresses in Greece, being well 
situated for defending the approaches to the Pass of Tempe, both on 
the side of the mountains and of the plains. Its maritime posi 
also contributed to its importance, After the battle of C. phale 
it became the chief town of the Maguesian republic, and the seat of 
government; subsequently it was attached to the house of Macedon, 
until the battle of Pydna, when it fell under the Romans, (Livy, 
xliy, 13.) Many ruins mark its site, 

The principal mountain ranges of Thessaly were—the Cambunian, 
on the north; Pindus, on the west; the ridges of Othrys and Gita, on 
the south; and those of Pelion and Ossa, on the east. 

The Cambunian Range is a branch from Mount Pindus, running in 
a direction nearly at right angles to it, and separating Thessaly from 
Macedonia, In this chain is the Mount Olympus. The principal 
road between the two countries over the mountains was by the Paas 
of Volustana, marked in modern maps as Volutza. Another import- 
ant defile, leading from Thessaly into Macedonia, passed by Pythium, 
a village with a temple sacred to the Pythian Apollo, situated on 
Mount Olympus, at the north-east extremity of the range, 
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Through this latter defile many armies (that of Xerxes among the 
r ancient times. 


much frequented by travellers going to Larissa from the north- 
vehara pareret Monies 
re ted in Greek mythology as 


is 
It divides the north-east of Thessaly, or 
the extremity of Macedonia on the south- 
to the height of about 6500 English feet, and the 
it are scarcely ever entirely free from snow. The 
the Cambunian range which lies to the west of Olympus was 
Mount Titarus, an outlier or limb of which, Mount Cyphus, 
valley of the Penens. Olympus and Ossa lie on 
> sone of the defile by which the Peneus enters the Vale of 
Mount 


Pindus, the western boundary of Thessaly, is part of the 
arn sad ere grb arth me —— ~ A sere 
t the Illyrian and an ranges, an 6 sou’ 
Sthacted with the branches of (Eta and the X®tolian and 
Acarnianian Mountains. It separates the waters which fall into the 
Tonian Sea and the Ambracian Gulf, from those which empty them- 
selves into the northern of the Aigean. The most frequented 
pass over Pindus from Phessaly into Epirus lays over a part of it 
called Mount Cercetius, bly not far from the modern town of 
Metzovo. One of the highest points of Mount Pindus was Tym- 
forming its southern extremity, from which branched the 
closing the basin of Thessaly on the 
wi flow into the Peneus from 
jpercheius. Its eastern extremity 
Gulf, sinking gently toward 
It is now known by the different names of Hellovo, Vari- 
To the south of Othrys lies the ridge of (ta, 
owever has no connection with . Itisa 
mountains stretching from Pindus to the sea, which it 
Pass of Thermopylw; it forms the inner barrier of 
Cambunian range does the outer, to which it is nearly 
and equal in height. On the west it branches 
of the Dorians and into AXtolia. On the south- 
from Mount Callidromus, the highest summit of the 
continued without in on along the coast of the 
Sea, till it sinks into the valley of the river aay ate 
another branch to the south-west, it is connected 
ace g few Corinthian Gulf under the names 
Helicon, it the northern boundary of Attica, 
under the names of Citheron and Parnes. 
chain of some extent, running from the south-east 
extremity of the lake called Boebeis to the extreme south of Macnesia, 
of Th on the east. Homer 
it as the seat of the Centaurs, and it was 
remarkable events in Grecian It was 
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northern extremity it towers into a conical peak, and accord- 
ing to the songs of the country, rivals its neighbour Olympus in the 
= wha duration of its snows, though it is 1100 feet less in height. 

Osea and Olympus lies the celebrated Vale and Pass of 


two pal rivers of Thessaly into which the smaller streams 

fall are the and the Spercheius. The Pencus (now called the 
) rises in the north-west of Thessaly under Pindus, between 
tidges of which and the outliers of the Cambunian range 
valleys are confined. Near Meteora, not far from the y 
of Homer, its basin opens somewhat towards the south. At 
takes a turn to the east, and its eye expands into a vast 
the south-east, on the right of the river, though it is 

by the hills on the left, till within about 10 miles from 
ere is s considerable flat on the north, the soil of 
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which ia said to be Boypenn end a on the — - 
north-east, e le of Tempe, the only 
porn the waters of , it empties itself into’ the JEgean 
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h and shallow, except after the 
es floods the surrounding plains. 
Lake Nesonis, on the road between Laridsa and nus, 
of the river. The principal tribu- 
is the Titaresius, now the Saranta 
which joins the Peneus a little above the Vale of Tempe. 
of the two rivers did not however mingle; those of the 
being im ated with a fat unctuous substance, which 
like oil on the surface. (Strabo, ix., p. 441.) This river was 
called the Eurotas, and su to bea branch of the S one 
the rivers of the Infernal At the pte day the inhabit- 
6f ite banks are remarkable for their healthy complexion, while 
is surrounded by a sickly population. Its waters also are 
elear and dark-coloured, while those of the Peneus are 
ier On the —_ an reper _~ A eens 
Onochonus, the Enipeus, an pidanus, Hero- 
the Apidanus 
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as one of the largest rivers of | 


Achaia, but still inadequate to the supply of the Persian army with 
water. 

The second great river of Thessaly was the Spercheius, now the 
Hellada. It flows from Tymphrestus, a branch of Pindus, and after 
winding through a long narrow vale between the ridges of Othrys 
and (Eta, it falls into the Maliac Gulf. It was much celebrated by 
the ancient poets, and Homer mentions it as belonging to the territory 
of Achilles round the Maliac Gulf. Its bed and mouth have under- 
gone many changes from the deposit of alluvial matter. 

The plains of Thessaly were amongst the most fertile and produe- 
tive of Greece in wine, oil, and grain, but more especially in grain, of 
which it exported a considerable quantity. The Thessalians conse- 
quently became very rich, and luxurious in their mode of life (* Athen.,’ 
xii. 624). Thessaly was also famous for its cavalry, the best in Greece ; 
its plains supplied abundance of forage for horses. j 

The lands of Thessaly were not cultivated by the Thessalians 
themselves, but by a subject population, the Penest, who were the 
descendants of the AZolian Bootians, who did not emigrate when their 
country was conquered by the Thessalians, but surrendered themselves 
to the conquerors on condition that they should remain in the country 
and cultivate the land for the new owners of the soil, paying, by way 
of rent, a portion of eH agony Many of them were richer than 
their lords. (Athenwus, vi. p. 264.) They sometimes accompanied 
their masters to battle, and fought on horseback as their knights or 
vassals. They formed a considerable portion of the population, and 
frequently attempted to emancipate themselves. 

Thessaly is now included in the Turkish eyalet of Selanik or Salo- 
niki. Its chief products are corn, cotton, olive-oil, and silk. The 
chief towns are Larissa, Trikhala, Volo, and Ambelakia. 

Larissa stands on feng — on the right bank of the Peneus, 
in 39° 37’ N, lat., 21° 28’ ong., about 20 miles from the sea, and 
has about 30,000 inhabitants. It occupies the site of the ancient 
Larissa, and bas been through all historical times a place of consider- 
able im ce. The Turks call it Yeni-Sheher. It is the seat of an 
archbishop and the residence of a pasha. The population numbers 
about 30,000. There are no ancient remains here ; the walls are about 
3 miles round. 

Trikhala is a straggling town, about 40 miles W. from Larissa, 
with several ch es, mosques, and synagogues, and 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture cotton and woollen stuffs, and trade in corn 
with Albania and Epirus. 

Volo, on the north shore of the Gulf of Volo, to which it gives 
name, is a small place with about 2000 inhabitants. In the gulf is 
the island of Trikeri, which gives name to the Trikeri Channel, con- 
necting the gean with the Gulf of Volo, and Zitun to the north of 
Eubova. 

Ambelakia, N.E. of Larissa, in the vale of Tempe, has about 4000 
inhabitants, who have some cotton manufactures. 

History —Homer (‘lliad,’ ii. 710) describes Thessaly as divided 
into several independent principalities and kingdoms, and enumerates 
the chiefs to whom they were subject at the time of the Trojan war. 
Soon after a new constitution was adopted. The different states agreed 
to unite in one confederate body, under a president or Tagus, elected 
by the members of the confederacy. Strabo (ix. 429) informs us that 
this confederacy was the most considerable as well as the most ancient 
society of the kind established in Greece. It is deserving of remark 
that the majority of the Amphictyonic states were either Thessalian 
or ted with Thessaly. Except during a very short period, 
under Jason of Pherw, Thessaly never assumed that rank among the 
states of Greece to which it was by its position and extent entitled. 
In the Persian invasion under Xerxes the Thessalians, being left to 
their own resources by the Greeks, submitted to the invaders, to whom 
they proved active and zealous allies. The Athenian general Myronides 
hareued into Thessaly to restore Orestes, son of Echecratidas, to his 
throne, and advanced as far as Pharsalus; but he was checked in hia 
progress by the Thessalians, who were superior in cavalry, and he 
was forced to retire, without having accomplished the objects of his 
expedition. In the Peloponnesian war the Thessalians did not asa 
nation take any part. In B.c. 394 they leagued themselves with the 
Beootians and their allies against Sparta. “Phe Thessalians, with their 
cavalry, endeavoured to harass and obstruct Agesilaus on his march 
through their country from Asia. His skilful mancuvres however 
thwarted their designs, and Agesilaus gained considerable credit by 
defeating on their own and, with horsemen of his own training, 
the most renowed cavalry of Greece. Towards the close and after 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, most of the Thessalian cities acknow- 
ledged the ascendancy of Pharanlus or Pherm, the latter of which 
was, about n.c, 400, under the dominion of Lycophron. This prince 
endeavoured to extend his power over all Thessaly; and Xenophon 
(‘Hellen.,’ ii. 4) mentions a victory which he gained over the Thessa- 
lians of Larissa as one of the events which happened in the year of 
the fall of Athens (s.c, 404). Ten years afterwards Lycophron was 
still engaged in a contest with Larissa, then subject to Medius, who 
was probably one of the powerful family of the Aleuadw. Lycophron 
was supported by Sparta, and Medius by the Bootian confederacy, by 
the aabtence received from which he was enabled to make himself 
master of Pharsalus, then occupied by a Lacedmmonian garrison. 

The success of Agesilaus on his return from Asia produced some 
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faire of Thessaly, for Pharsalus soon recovered its | at their head, th lied to Phili of Macedon, and requested 
ae ag per om to pach’ tuninenes as to become a rival of | his assistance. Philip invaded Mrcanely. and, after some 


Pherm. Polydamas, whose character and virtue bad gained the con- 
filence of al partics, wes intrusted with the citadel and the adminis- 
tration of the revenues of the city, a trust which he discharged with 
the strictest integrity. 

At Phere, poe gehen power passed into the hands of Jason, who 
kept a standing army of 6000 mercenaries, all picked men, and, not- 
withstanding the opposition of Pharsalus, compelled most of the 
principal Thessalian cities to enter into alliance with him. The 
objects of Jason's ambition were, the supremacy of Greece, and the 
overthrow of the Persian empire in the East; the same schemes, in 
fact, aa were su uently executed by Alexander, king of Macedon. 
The first objects which he had to gain were the title of Tagus, and 
the union of Thessaly under his authority. After a frank statement 
of his views, Jason prevailed upon Polydamas to second them. A 
compact was then nade between them; and Polydamas exerted his 
influence so successfully in Jason's behalf, that the Pharealians 
entered into an alliance with him, and a general pacification followed. 
Not long afterwards Jason was elected Tagus, and by his influence 
and talents several important cities were induced to join the confede- 
racy. He then fixed the contingents of infantry and cavalry to be 
furnished by the different states, and raised them to a greater amount 
than they had ever been before, The army which he could bring into 
the field consisted of 8000 cavalry and more than 20,000 heavy-armed 
infantry; and his light troops, as Xenophon (‘Heilen.,’ vi. 1, 6) 
observes, were enough to oppose the world. He built and manned 
a considerable fleet. But these schemes were too vast for the ordi- 
nary duration of a human life, though he kept them constantly 
in view, and made all bis actions subservient to them. After the 
battle of Leuctra, in which the Thebians defeated the Lacedeemonians, 
they invited him to join them in overpowering Lacedemon. Jason 
joined them with his forces, but he did not comply with their 
request, His policy was to keep an even balance between the two 
states, £0 a8 to ensure the dependence of both on himself, and there- 
fore, instead of annihilating the power of Sparta, he offered his 
eervices as a mediator between the contending states, and obtained a 
truce for the Lacedemonians, under favour of which the remnant of 
their forces decamped by night (z.c. 371). In the following year, 
whilst making preparations for an expedition to the south of Greece, 
he was assassinated by seven young men; and the honours which 
were paid in many of the Grecian cities to the assassins, showed the 
alarm which his ambition had excited. On the death of Jason, 
Thessaly relapsed into its former insignificance, though his dynasty 
survived him, and two of his brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, for 
a short time shared his authority between them. Polydorus was soon 
assassinated, and Polyphron became sole Tagus. By his adminis- 
tration the office was changed into a tyranny, and he put to death 
Polydamas and eight other principal citizens of Pharsalus. After a 
reign of one year he was murdered by bis nephew Alexander, who 
thus gained the government, in which he became infamous for his 
cruelty. The atrocities which he committed filled all his subjects 
with terror, but especially the ancient families, who were likely to be 
the objects of his jealousy. The Aleuadw of Larissa accordingly 
applied to Alexander, the then king of Macedon, who, on being thus 
invited by the Thessalians, complied with their request. He defeated 
the tyrant, and took ion of Larissa and its citadel, and after- 
wards of Crannon, and garrisoned both with his troops. The affairs 
of his own kingdom however obliged him to withdraw from Thessaly ; 
and the Thessalians, being thus exposed to the vengeance of Alexander, 
solicited aid (8.c. 368) from the Thebans, who accordingly sent Pelo- 
pidas to assist them. The tyrant granted him an interview, which 
ended in Pelopidas settling the affairs of the country on an apparently 
firm footing. But the order which he had established was soon 
deranged by the conduct of Alexander; and the Thebans, on being 
applied to again, sent out Pelopidas, with his friend Ismenias, but 
simply in the character of ambassadors, and without troops. They 
imprudently put themselves into the gore of the tyrant, who threw 
them into prison. ’ To rescue them an avenge the insult, Thebes sent 
out an army, which however was reduced to such a strait by his 
cavalry that it was obliged to retreat; and but for the interference of 
Epaminondas, who accompanied it, though not as general, it would 
B57 og bata ges 

n the following year (n.c. 367), an army was again sent out under 
Epaminondas, through fear of whom the a gm were released. 
Subsequently, Alexander renewed his attacks on the liberty of the 

malian cities, aud greatly extended his dominion in the tributary 
districts. The Thearalians again appealed to the Thebans, and 
Pelo das was sont out to aid them (B.c. 364), who fell in his first 
battle, in which however Alexander was defeated. The campaign 
euded in the tyrant being obliged to resign his conquests, withdraw 
his troopa from Phtbiotis and Magnesia, and enter into an alliance 
with Thebes. At last, his wife Thebe conspired with her three half- 
brothers to murder Alexander (n.c. 359), They effected their purpose; 
and one of them, Tisiphonus, assumed tho government. At the end 
of nc. 353, Lycophron, another of the brothers, was at the head of 
affairs. The new poy: Liptay seems to have been as unpopular 
with the Thessalians as the old one, and accordingly, with the Aleundso 


success, was obliged to retire; but he shortly at 
the head of a large army, and made bimself master of the whole 
country, Lycophron withdrawing into Phocis, Philip restored popular 
government at Pherm (Diodorus, xvi. 38), but np, Payson = of 
its port, Pagasm, and garrisoned Magnesia with own troops. 
About 3.c. $44, either the tyrants of Phere or their there had 
regained their ascendancy, and Philip was again invited to disl 
them. This he effected with ease, and then availed himself of th 
opportunity to make Thessaly entirely subservient to his interests, 
After expelling the dynasty of the tyrants, he garrisoned the citadel of 
Pherw with his own troops—revived the tetradarchies as political 
divisions of the country—and at the head of the peak, pinewromy he 
placed his devoted adherents, the chiefs of the Aleuad party, so. 

they were in reality his viceroys or deputies. He also received the 
harbour duties customs of the country, and appropriated to him- 
self the tribute which had always been paid to Larissa by her 
Perrhebian cantons. (Strabo, ix. p. 440.) On P| ’s death, 
states of Thessaly passed a decree confirming to his son 

the su e station which Philip had held in their councils, Th 
Thessalians took a very prominent part against Macedonia in the 
Lamian war, which followed soon after Alexander’s death (B.c. 

and which nearly proved fatal to the Macedonian influence, not 4 
in Thessaly, but over the whole continent of Greece. By the skilful 
generalship of Antipater, Leonnatus, and Craterus, however, Thessaly 
was preserved to the Macedonian crown till the reign of ae 
of Demetrius, from whom it was taken by the Romans after the ba 

of Cynoscephale (B.c. 197). All Thessaly was then declared free 
(Liv., xxxiii. 32) by a decree of the Roman senate and people; but 
from that time it may be considered as under the dominion of seer 
though its possession was disputed by Antiochus (Liv., xxxvi. 9), an 
again by Perseus, son of Philip, between whom and the Romans it 
was the arena of more than one conflict. It was already a Ri 
province when the fate of the empire of the world was decided 
the battle between Pompey and Cesar on the as of Pharsalus. 
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The slave-merchants of Greece were Thessalians. (Aris- 
tophanes, ‘Plutus,’ 517.) Their chief slave-market was Pagase, - 
port of Pherm. bs 

THETFORD, Norfolk, a market-town, municipal and parli 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of d, 
is situated chiefly on the left’ bank of the Little Ouse, in 52° 24’ N. lat, 
0° 44’ E. long., distant 30 miles S.W. from Norwich, 80 miles N.N,E, 
from London by road, and 95 miles by the Eastern Counties and 
Norfolk railways, The population of the borough in 1851 was 4075. 
The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, of whom 
one is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. 
The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Norwich. Thetford Poor-Law Union contains 34 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 117,870 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
19,040. rors 

The town of Thetford is very ancient. Under the East Angles it 
was a place of importance: a synod was held here in 669. When the 
Danes invaded England in the reign of Ethelred L, they fixed their 
head-quarters, in 870, at Thetford, which they sacked. In the Bos 
of Ethelred II. the town was burnt by the Danes, in 1004, ; 
Sweyne. They burned the town again in 1010. The bishopric of the 
East Angles was transferred in 1075 from North Elmham to Thet- 
ford, and was again removed in 1094 to Norwich. About the same 
time a Cluniac priory was founded here, There were several other 
religious houses at Thetford. The town was the seat of one of the 
suffragan bishoprics established by Benny VIII. There have been as 
many as twenty churches in the town; thirteen are mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. Thetford now comprehends three parishes; the 
parishes of St. Cuthbert and St. Mary are very much intermingled, 
and are partly in Suffolk and partly in Norfolk; the whole of the 
other parish (St. Peter) is in Norfolk. ihe 

The town has no manufactures, but a good deal of malting is 
carried on, and the trade of the place is fayoured by the river . 
navigable up to the town. St. Peter’s church consists of a naye with. 
two aisles, chancel, and tower; the last rebuilt in 1789. The ancient 
part is built chiefly of flint, whence it has obtained the name of ‘the 
black church,’ St, Mary’s is on the Suffolk side of the river, and is 
meanly built, There are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Quakers, and Roman Catholics, a Free Grammar ol, 
founded in 1610, and National and Infant schools, ; ’ 
remains of the Cluniac priory, and of other religious structures, still 
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THIAN SHAN MOUNTAINS, [Soncanza.] 
Rarer ie ayy Fiepoured s - name of a Chinese government, 
situated nearly in the centre of Asia. mropenn See ers generally — 
call it Eastern or Chinese Turkistan, and also Little Bucharia. The 
name of Turkistan is applied to it because the bulk of the inhabitants 
ip, i bet of ane 3s comoponat & ie 2 tribes pond x these 
ribes are frequently designated by the collective name « arians, 
from the town of Bokhara, Eastern Turkistan is also called Little 
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Bucharia, or rather Bokharia, to distinguish it from Western or Proper 
Turkistan, which is called Bucharia without any epithet. Thian Shan 
Nanlu, in Chinese, signifies the ‘southern road of the Thian Shan 
Mountains,’ and has been applied to the countries south of that 
mountain system, because they are traversed by the southern of the 
two great commercial roads which connect China Proper with the 
countries of Western Asia, whilst the countries north of the Thian 
Shan are traversed by the northern commercial road, and on that 
account are called Thian Shan Pelu, ‘the northern road of Thian 
Shan.’ The last-mentioned countries constitute the government of 
li, or Songanta. . 

Thian Shan Nanlu lies between 36° and 44° N. lat., and extends from 
71° to 96° E. long. From east to west it extends about 1250 miles, 
and its width from south to north varies between 550 and 300 miles. 
Its area probably exceeds 500,000 equare miles. It is bounded N. by 
Songaria, or Thian Shan Pelu; E. by the province of Kansi and South 
Tibet. On the south-west is Ladakh, on the west Kunduz, including 
Badakshan and Bokhara, and on the north-west Khokan. 

Thian Shan Nanlu is a country entirely isolated from the rest o 


with snow, and the numerous rivers which descend from them form a 
large river, called the Tarim, which is as large as the Danube, and 
terminates in an extensive lake situated on the western edge of the 
— i basin of the river Tarim is the largest closed river-basin 
on 
Mowntains,—At the south-western angle of Thian Shan Nanlu 
stands an extensive mountain knot called Pushtikhur, which occupies 
the space between 36° and 37° N. lat., 71° and 74° E. long. From its 
side issues that elevated chain which is known in Afghanistan 
name of Hindu Kush; from its northern edge another range, 
the Tartashling, or Bolor-Tagh, which extends northward ; and 
begins a third range, which traverses the whole of 
China Proper to the shores of the 
This last-mentioned range is called by the Chinese Kuenluen, 
portion of it which is contiguous to the mountain-knot of 
goes by the name of Thaungling. 
Thsungling may be considered as that on of the Kuenluen 
which extends from the Pushtikhur on the west (72° E. long.) 
mouvtain-pass of Karakorum on the east (between 76° and 
77° E. long.), and occupies nearly the whole of the space between 35° 
and 37° N. lat. Little is known of this region 


and that on their northern declivity there is a con- 
tinuance of rain for three successive months. That portion of the 
Kuenluen range which is east of the Pass of Karakorum is still less 
Two roads traverse the Kuenluen range. The most western 


_ leads through the Karakorum Pass from Hindustan and Cashmir by 


the way of Leh in Ladakh, to Khoten in Thian Shan Nanlu. The 
highest part of the pass probably does not exceed 12,000 feet above 
This road is much more frequented in winter than in 


renders travelling in summer almost impossi 
connects ea helreamp pete go with Khoten, and 
avery mountainous country 0! t extent, passing near 
large lake of Tengri-Nor, and issuing } se the mountains by the 
which the town of Keriya is built. 
western districts of the Thian Shan Nanlu are occupied by 
ranges, belonging to the Tartashling, or Bolor-Tagh. This 
mountain-system extends north of the mountain-knot of Pushtikhur, 
from 87° to near 41° N, lat., where it descends with long slopes 
towards the valley of the river Sihoon, or Jaxartes, In the interior 
of the mountain region, and within the boundary-line of Thian Shan 
Nanlu, an extensive elevated plain occurs, which is called the table- 
land of Pamir. The elevation of this table-land is so great, that no 
trees are found on it, and travellers feel their respiration rendered 
difficult by the rarefaction of the air. The nomadic Kirghis, who 
visit this elevated region in summer on account of its excellent 
keep herds of camels and sheep, and of kashgow, or yaks. 
Bapaxsuan.) Among the wild animals peculiar to this region are the 
utch-kar and the rass. 

The Thian Shan range extends along the northern boundary-line of 
Thian Shan Nanlu, which is ted by it from the government of 
li. This mountain range has noticed under Soncanta, where 

_ also the road is mentioned which connects Thian Shan Nanlu with the 
- government of Ili. 

Rivebs—The largest supply of water is derived from the Tartash- 
ling, in which three of the great branches of the Tarim River rise. 
The principal branch originates within the mountain region in a large 

Karakol, which is situated near 39° N. lat., and receives 


t dadige of a considerable country which surrounds it on all sides, 
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The river issuing ffom this lake runs eastward, and is called Yaman- 
yar. It leaves the mountain region below Tashbalik, near 73° 30’ 
E, long., and is soon afterwards joined from the north by the Kashgar 
Daria, which brings to it the drainage of the north-eastern part of 
the Tartashling. Near the point of confluence the rivers are met by 
a third river, the Kezyl Daria, which flows about 200 miles in a direc- 
tion from east to west, and brings down the waters collected on the 
mountain-chain which unites the Tartashling to the Thian Shan. After 
the union of these three branches the river continues to be called 
Kashgar Daria, and to flow eastward for 300 miles; between 80° and 
81° E. long., it is joined from the north by the Aksu Daria, from the 
west by the Yurkiang Daria, and from the south by the Khotan 
Daria, which flow respectively from the Thian Shan, the Tartashling, 
and the Kuenluen mountains, and are from 300 to 400 miles in 
length. 

After the confluence of these several branches the river is called 
Tarim, or Tarim-gol, and continues to flow in a nearly due east direc- 
tion for 400 miles more, when, near 88° E. long., it is lost in an exten- 
sive lake, Lop-Nor, which is surrounded by still more extensive 
swamps. No river joins the Tarim from the south, east of 81° 
E. long., but it receives a considerable supply of water from the 
Thian Shan Mountains, by two rivers, the Ukiat, or Chagar Daria, and 
the Barun Yulduz, or Kaidu River. The Ukiat Daria runs more than 
200 miles in a south-east ‘direction, and joins the Tarim near 84° 
E. long. The Kaidu River is probably the largest of the confluents 
of the Tarim, as it collects the drainage of the Thian Shan Mountains 
between 80° and 87° E. long. Its course for about 100 miles is in an 
elevated valley, parallel to the Thian Shan range from east to west, 
after which it drains another parallel valley about 200 miles long by 
an eastern course, and falls into a large lake called Bostu-Nor, which 
is surrounded on the north and south by chains of high hills, but on 
the east bya sandy desert. In the hills which inclose the lake on the 
south is a break by which the Bostu Nor discharges its waters into 
the Tarim. The whole course of the Tarim amounts to nearly 1200 
rr in a straight line, or about 1500 miles including the windings of 

e river. 

The Plain is of great extent, measuring on an average more than 
300 miles from north to south, and about 900 miles from weat to east. 
It is about 2000 feet above the sea-level, The eastern parts of it 
are a complete desert, which occupies the whole country east of 88° 
E. long., and surrounds the lakes of Lop-Nor and Bostu-Nor on the 
east. South of the river Tarim it extends westward to the banks of 
the Khotan Daria (51° E. long.), so that it covers about one-half of the 
plain. The worst part is that which lies east of 88° E. long., and is 
called Han-hai, or the Dry Sea. Its surface is covered with a very 
fine sand, which is frequently raised into the air by the wind, so that 
the traces of the caravans soon disappear. Through this desert is 
the nearest road from China to Hami in Thian Shan Nalu. On the 
north, where it approaches the Thian Shan range, this vast extent of 
desert is skirted by a narrow tract of hilly ground, which is fit for 
cultivation or used as pasture-ground. Its width may vary between 
20 and 30 miles, and it is in many places abundantly watered by 
rivers which descend from the mountains on the north, but which as 
soon as they have traversed the hilly region are lost in the sand of 
the Han-ha. Only a small portion of this tract can be irrigated, but 
it is cultivated with the utmost care, and produces various grains, 
vegetables, and fruits. It is especially famous all over China for its 
excellent melons and grapes, Cotton is also grown, The greater part 
of this tract however is used as pasture-ground for horses, camels, 
cattle, and sheep. 

The country west of 88° E. long., and between the Tarim River and 
the Thian Shan Mountains, contains a much larger portion of culti- 
vable ground, especially in the valleys of the Barun Yulduz, or Kaidu 
River. The bills inclosing the valley rise probably more than 1000 
feet above their base, and are used as pasture-ground. Along the 
baze of the southern ridge of hills are also considerable tracts of 
cultivated land. 

Farther west, between 84° and 80° E. long., the hilly country is 
not so wide, extending only to the distance of 40 to 50 miles from 
the Thian Shan Mountains. The hills also have less clevation, and 
yield only a scanty supply of water for irrigation. Between 77° and 
80° E. long. is the valley of the Aksu Daria, which is inclosed by high 
hills, and in its upper part contains very extensive tracts of fertile 
land, which are cultivated with great care, producing every kind of 
grain, and a variety of excellent fruits. The rich pastures feed herds 
of horses, sheep, camels, and cattle. 

In the plain, west of the Aksu Daria, which extends between the 
Kashgar and the Thian Shan Mountains, the cultivated land 
seems to be almost entirely limited to the bottom of the Kezyl Daria, 
where considerable tracts produce rice and other grain in abundance, 
as well as rich crops of cotton, The uplands north of the river pro- 
duce abundance of grass during some parts of the year, and are used 
as pasture-grounds by the Kara Kirghis, or Black Kirghis, who go in 
summer with their herds of horses and camels to the Thian Shan 
Mountains. The uplands between the Kezyl Daria and the Kashgar 
Daria have a sandy soil, 

The western districts of the Thian Shan Nanlu, orthose which extend 


at the base of the Tartashling, are not more favourable % cultivation 
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northern districts which we have just noticed. It is chiefly 
ee of the rivers that the ground is cultivable, The principal 
objects of agriculture are rice, wheat, barley, and millet, with beans 
and vetches. The mulberry plantations are extensive, and large 
ties of silk are collected at Yarkiand; cotton, hemp, and flax 
are also grown. Fruit-trees aro abundant, Melons and cucumbers are 
of excellent quality. The greater part of the country is covered with 
ially thoee tracts which are mountainous, and accordingly 
ey ec and sheep. The wool collected in these parts is 
of very fine quality. There are numerous herds of cattle and camels. 
Along the base of the Thsungling our knowledge is limited to the 
tracta that surround the town of Khotan, where a large district is 
under cultivation, and produces rice, wheat and millet, cotton, hemp, 
and flax; large quantities of silk of the first quality are collected. 
The vineyards are extensive. Some plants are raised which yield 
dyeing-stutfs, which are exported to China. Among the domestic 
animals the yak is numerous, and also horses and sheep, North of 
this cultivated tract is the desert of Kara-kitai, or Rikistan, mostly 
covered with sand, and extending westward to the vicinity of Yarkiang, 
and northward to the banks of the Yarkiang-Daria. : 
Climate.—The climate of the Thian Shan Nanlu is distinguished by 
that dryness which is characteristic of all table-lands which are con- 
" y elevated above the sea. Heavy gales are very frequent, and 
often so strong as to throw down travellers and their beasts of burden. 
The moisture required for the growth of plants is derived froui the 
mountain rivers, which yield an abundant supply of water for about 
two or three months of the year. In the districts south of the Thian 
Shan Nanlu Mountains large reservoirs have been made, which are filled 
by the watercourses after the melting of the snow, and from these 
reservoirs the greater — of the water supply is taken. The western 
districts are much colder in winter; at Yarkiang the river is for three 
montbs covered with thick ice, and caravans pass over it with their 
beasts of burden. The heat in summer is very great all over the 
country, but the cold of the winter seems to decrease as we proceed 
from west to east, as frost is hardly known at Hami. The country is 
subject to earthquakes, An extinct volcano exists in the Thian Shan 
Mountains, and traces of volcanic action are frequently met with in 
that range. 
The domestic animals of Europe abound, with the exception of hogs, 
which are only kept by the few Chinese settled in the country; the 
other inhabitants, being Mohammedans, hold this animal in. abhor- 
rence. Camels are kept in the plains and on the mountains, In the 
Tartashling Mountains the yak is reared by the Kirghis; the larger 
species of the domestic animals are found in a wild state in the deserts 
of Thian Shan Nanlu. Of wild sheep there appear to be several kinds. 
On the Thian Shan Mountains the argali is found, and on the Tartash- 
ling the kutch-kar and the rass above mentioned. Among wild animals 
are jackals, tigers, wolves, lynxes, and foxes, On the Thian Shan 
Mountains a black eagle of great size is met with, and on the Tartash- 
ing a still larger kind, called s 
is said to be found in the affluents of the Khotan Daria, and 
also in the eastern portion of the Thian Shan Mountains. Copper and 
iron are found at several places, and are worked. From the Thian 
Shan Mountains sulphur and sal-ammoniac, asbestos and saltpetre, are 
obtained, Several precious stones are abundant, and two kinds, the 
yew and the agate, form considerable articles of commerce to China. 
Inhabitante.—T be bulk of the population is of Turkish origin. The 
of Thian Shan Nanlu is not intermixed, as that of the other 
Turkish tribes, with terms derived from the Persian and Arabic 
languages, and it is considered the purest of the Turkish, dialects, 
The Turks of Thian Shan Nanlu are divided into two tribes, Ak-tak 
and Kara-tak, which bate one another, and frequently make war on 
each other. Each tribe is ruled by its own chief, or Beg, the Chinese 
reserving to themselves only military affairs, police, and customs, The 
army which the Chinese keep in the country, and which amounts to 
between 20,000 and 30,000 men, is com ded by Mantchoo officers. 
The tribute which the Chinese government levies upon the inhabitants 
is small, but is somewhat increased by the duty on imports, The 
inbabitants however are much oppressed by their own chiefs, and the 
Chinese do not interfere between them, The foreign commerce is 
carried on partly by the Turks, but mostly by the Tajicks, Both 


are Mohammedans. The Tajicks, or Tadjicks, are that nation which = 


considers the Persian as its native language, and which is widely 
spread over Central Asia. In other countries their industry is mostly 
directed to the cultivation of the soil, but in Thian Shan Nanlu they 
are chiefly engaged in trade. They conform in costume to the Turks, 
but preserve their own language, There are in the eastern districts, 
expecially in the town of Hami and ite vicinity, a considerable number of 
Oloth Kalmucks, who after the defeat of the Galdan quietly submitted 
to the sway of the Mantchoos. (Soncanta.] The number of Chinese 
is not lange. Besides the officers of government, a amall number is 
in the large commercial towns as merchants and traders, 

In the mountains at the north-west corner of Thian Shan Nanlu is a 
tribe of Kirghis, called the Kara-Kirghis, and another tribe of that 
ae is met with in the ranges of the Tartashling, Both are nomadic 
Commerce, Towns, and Manufactures.—About 1800 mS ago a 
commercial road was established, which traverses this pede its 


length from east to west, and by which the commerce between Chiua 
and Western Asia has been carried on nearly without interruption. 
This road passes through the countries which lie along the base of the 
Thian Shan Mountains, Another road, which has probably been used 
for an equal length of time, connects Thian Shan Nanlu and China with 
the northern parts of India, especially with Cashmir, and is also much 
used at the present day, it vive 
The caravans of China, bound for the western countries, or Siyu, 
as they are called, after janing Oe town of Shatsheou and the gate of 
Kia-yu-kooan [Tancut], pass through the Desert of Han-hai, and arrive 
after twenty days’ journey at Hami (42° 53’ N. lat.,.93° 50’ E 
Hami, or Khamil, is a fortified place, surrounded by high walls, w! 
inclose a space about two miles.and a half in circuit. The town is 
surrounded by large suburbs, and is populous, The streets are straight 
and regular, but the houses low and built of dried clay. The district 
round the town is carefully cultivated. Dr neha 
‘About 240 miles west of Hami is Pidshan, a fortress which is nearly 
2 miles in cireuit, and near which the caravan road passes, About 
60 miles farther is Zurfan, a considerable place, which however suffered 
much in the wars of the last century. Aarashar is 290 miles west of 
Turfan. Its fortress does not exceed one mile in circuit. The town is 
populous, and built on the banks of the Kaidu River. Its commerce is 
considerable; the inhabitants excel in embroidery. Kurli, orXurungli, 
is situated on that portion of the Kaidu River which connects the 
Bostu-Nor with Lop-Nor, and contains a population of about 4000 
individuals. The sojl in the vicinity is very fertile. The town is 
50 miles distant from Karashar to the south-west. Bukwr, or Bugur, 
nearly 200 miles distant from Kurli, contains 10,000 inhabitants, and 
has a considerable commerce in copper, oil, sheep-skins, butter, and 
furs, especially lynx-skins, vit oie 
Kutshe, which is 100 miles distant from Bugar, is a large town, 
which is three miles in circumference, and contains a great popula- 
tion, of which 6000 are Turks, The mountains north of the town 
contain several mines, from which copper, saltpetre, sul and sal- 
ammoniac, are obtained.. At this town begins the _ which leads 
across the Thian Shan Mountains to K in Ili, by the mountain 
pass called Mussur Dabahn, Before it reaches the mountain pass, it 
ruuvs through the town of Sailim, which is built in an elevated valley, 
and near some mines. South-west of Kutshe is the town of Skayar, 
in a district producing abundance of rice, melons, and fruit. It 
contains a population of 4000 individuals. bared keeaal) 
In the valley of the Aksu Daria are the towns of Akst and Ushi. 
Aksu is a large commercial and manufacturing town, which contains 
about 6000 houses. It is not fortified. Its commercial importance is 
derived from on remy a at the junction of the uals from Kuldsha 
in Songaria with the great western caravan route, Its manufactures 
are numerous, especially those of cotton-stuffs, and a kind of stuff, 
half silk and half cotton, deer-leather, harness and saddles (which 
are embossed with great art), There are also some potteries, and 
many persons are employed in cutting and polishing ious stones. 
The Chinese garrison, consisting of 3000 men, inhabits a separate 
quarter of the town. Ushi, which lies higher up in the valley of the 
Aksu Daria, is built in the centre of an extensive country of great 
fertility, and is stated to contain 10,000 families.. This place appears 
to carry on a considerable commerce. , Frosurret whens! 
The town of Kashgar is. situated in the north-western angle of 
Thian Shan Nanlu, and at the commencement of the eee 
st shis glace lag, kaghas sn thet channncstnesyrlivagala 
At this p! ins the other caray. |, Which, pa: 
the eastern declivity of the Tartashling, leads over the Karakorum 
Pass to Leh, Gertope, and Cashmir, Besides these two lines of com- 
munication and the great carayan-road to China, a fourth road, com- 
mencing at Kashgir, runs north-east over the Thian Shan Moun 
by the Rowat Pass, to Kuldsha and the banks of the Irtish. These 
roads concentrating at Kashgar render it one of the most commercial 
towns in the interior of Asia. It is said to contain 15,000 houses, 
and a population of 80,000, All persons who are of Turkish origin 
have free access to the town; but the entry of Europeans is 
by the Chinese authorities. In the middle of the town is a 
square, from which four extensive bazaars branch off. The Chinese 
rrison consists of 8000 men, who are stationed here to repress any 
invasion from the side of Khokand, and are quartered in a strong 
fortress, The manufactures are silk-stuffs, as satin, damask, cottons, 
&c. The jewellers are very expert in cutting the yew and in working 
gold. Kashgar suffered much by the invasion and rebellion of the 
Kodjas (1827), South-west of Kashgar is the important town of Zash- 
balig, on the banks of the Yaman-yar River. On the road leading 
from Kashgar to Yarkiang is Yengi Hissar,a place of considerable 
extent. [ 1 tit 
Yarkiang, or Yarkand, may be considered the capital of Thian 
Shan Nanlu, as the Chinese military governor generally resides here. 
The city or fortress is surrounded a high wall of stone, and is 
more than three miles in circumference, Numerous suburbs lie 
round it. In the fortress a garrison of 7000 gmt The houses 
are mostly built of sun-dried bricks. The river Yarkiang Daria is 
divided into two arms, and by canals from them the streets ate 
supplied with water. There are numerous public buildings, espe- 
jally mosques and medrasses, or colleges, There are two 
| 
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bazaars, one in the city and the other in the suburbs, which are more 
than three miles long. Most of the shopkeepers are Chinese. The 
country surrounding the town supplies it with three important articles 
of commerce, silk, fine wool, and small Kirghis horses. The com- 
merce with the countries north of Hindustan and with Tibet is very 
considerable. There are several kinds of manufactures, The number 
of inhabitants who pay capitation-tax is stated to be between 30,000 
and 40,000, which would 'give a on of between 180,000 and 
240,000. Many foreigners are settled in this place. 

Khotan appears to have been formerly the name of the town which 
at present is called Ilitsi or Eelchi, whilst the name of Khotan is 
applied to the country which extends along the northern base of the 
Thsungling. This country contains 700,000 persons who pay ecapita- 
tion-tax, which would give a population of 3,500,000. This is by far 
the most populous and important part of Thian Shan Nanlu. A 
large number of the inhabitants are Buddhists. The town of Jlitsi is 
large and populous, and is of commercial importance. The eastern 
road passes from Ilitsi to Keriya, and Tibet. The western road joins 
the great caravan-road which leads from Yarkiang to Leh and Cashmir. 
The principal articles which the country supplies for exportation are 
the yew-stone and silk, the last of which is produced in large 
cquinlition Silk- and cotton-stuffs are made toa great extent, and 
there ate glass-houses. Every week a fair is held, which is sometimes 
attended by 20,000 persona, Horses are exported in great numbers. 
Near the town of Keriya, through which the road passes to Tibet, 
are gold-mines. The articles which are sent from Yarkiang to Cashmir 
are silver, — and sheep’s wool, Russia leather, embroideries of 
gold and y Tice, and some articles of Chinese manufacture; 
there are sory gee in return een of different qualities, cotton-stuffs, 
sheep- goat-skins, and some minor articles. A caravan goes 
annually from Yarkiang to Badakshan, which carries a large quantity 
of tea and some silver, and brings back slaves and precious stones, 
especially rubies, The articles exported to Khokand are silver, china- 
ware, tea in boxes, and pressed tea, The imports from Khokand are 
raw silk and different kinds of cotton-stuffs, The commerce of 
Yarkiang with the northern provinces of China is very active. The 
articles sent to China are raw silk, great numbers of horses and 
cattle, the yew and other precious stones, and some dyeing stuffs; in 
return there are sent to Yarkiang tea, china-ware, and several 

ti Before and the beginning this 

_ History. —Before and at the of our era part of 
Central Asia formed a portion of the powerful empire of the Hiongnu, 
a Turkish race, which for more than two centuries made war on 
China, and sometimes laid waste the northern provinces; but in the 
first century after Christ was overthrown by the dynasty of the Han 

The Chinese soon afterwards extended their conquests to 


the n Sea. But in the 5th century after Christ the Chinese 
were of this country by the ‘Pang-hiang, a Tibetan race; 
and this and other races of the same origin continvued to govern 


Thian Shan Nanlu up.to the time of Gengis Khan. From the 10th 
to the 13th century it formed a part of the empire of Tangut 
[Tancvr], the overthrow of which, in 1227, was the last of the 
numerous exploits of the Mongol conqueror. As the Mongols soon 
afterwards got possession of Chiva, Thian Shan was again united to 
that country, and remained so as longas the descendants of Gengis Khan 
were masters of China. But when the Yuan dynasty was overthrown, 
in the 14th century (1366), by the Ming asty, and the Mongol 
2 tite split into several states, Thian Shan became independent, 
‘several small sovereignties arose under chiefs of Turkish origin, 
Tamerlane, towards the end of the 14th earth brought it under 
his dominion. After his death the Turkish chiefs gradually resumed 
their independent station, and preserved it to the middle of the 16th 
century, when the Galdan or em of the Oléth Kalmucks made 
Thian Shan Nanlu tributary. When the Galdan had been defeated 
the Chinese (1697), the country was subjected to the Songares, 
kept it till 1756, when they were conquered by the Chinese. 
The most powerful of the Turkish princes, the Kodjas of Yarkian 
and Kashgar, now made an effort to gain their independence, =a 
refused to submit to the authority of the Mantchoo emperor. But 
the emperor sent two armies from Ili over the Thian Shan Nanlu 
Mountains, which subjected the whole of the country, and in 1759 
the Kodjas were obliged to retire to Badakshan. In 1826 the deacend- 
ants of Kodjas obtained from the Khan of Khokand the Li 
of a small army, entered Thian Shan by the Terek Pass, and suc- 
ceeded in taking Kashgar, Akeu, Yarkiang, and Khotan; but a Chinese 
army of 60,000 men being sent against them, they were defeated in 
three battles, and again retired to Badakshan. 
(Du Halde ; roth; Ritter; Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
ood, Journey to the Source of the O.cus.) 
THIBET. [Trser.} 
' THIEL. [(Guetpertann. 
THIELT. [Fianpens, 
_ THYEERS. pence 
' ‘THINGOEK, a hundred in the western part of the county of Suffolk 
which gives name to a Poor-Law Union, The hundred of Thingoe 
consists of 22 parishes and hamlets, with an area of 31,114 acres, 
oro Seam 1851 of 7064, Thingoe Poor-Law Union, which 
‘portions of the neighbouring hundreds of Risbridge, Black- 


‘cat. 


bourn, and Thedwestry, contains 46 parishes and townships, with an ~ 
area of $2,464 acres, and a population in 1851 of 19,014, : 

THIONVILLE. [Mosetxe.] ; 

THIRSK, North-Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, parliamentary 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Thirsk, 
is pleasantly situated on both sides of the Codbeck stream, a feeder 
of the Swale, in 54° 14‘ N. lat. 1° 20 W. long., distant 23 miles 
N.N.W. from York, 217 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 
213 miles by the Great Northern and York Newcastle and Berwick 
railways. The population of the town of Thirsk in 1851 was 5319. 
The borough returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The 
living is a Bo yee curacy in the archdeaconry of Cleveland and 
diocese of York. Thirsk Poor-Law Union contains 41 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 62,444 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
12,760. At the south-western extremity of the town is the site of 
the ancient castle. Over the Codbeck there are two substantial stone 
bridges. In the new town, which is built on the west side of the 
stream, is an extensive market-place. The church is a large and 
handsome gothic structure, said to have been formed out of the 
ruins of the ancient castle. There are places of worship for Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers; a British school, a 
Charity school for girls, an Infant school, and a savings-bank. At the 
market, held on Monday, great quantities of provisions -are disposed 
of. Fairs are held seven times a year. A county court is held. 

THIS. [Asypos.] 

THISTED. [AavsorG.] 

THIVIERS. [Dorpvane.] 

THOISSEY. [Ary] 

THOMAR. [Estremapura, Portuguese.] : 

THOMAS, ST., or ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE, Devonshire, a° 
suburb of Exerpr, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on 
the right bank of the river Ex, opposite to Exeter, with which it is 
connected by a handsome stone bridge. The living is a vicarage in 
the arehd and di of Exeter. The population of the 
parish in 1851 was 4577. St. Thomas Poor-Law Union contains 49 
parishes and townships, with an area of 129,927 acres, and a popula- 
tion in 1851 of 48,787. 

THOMAS, ST. [Viren Istanps.] 

THOMASTOWN, county of Kilkenny, Ireland, a market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Nore, in 52° 32’ 
N. lat., 7° 8° W. long., distant 11 miles S.S.E. from Kilkenny, 92 miles 
8.W. by 8S. from Dublin by the Waterford and Kilkenny railway, and 
75} miles from Dublin by road. The population in 1851 was 1843. 
Thomastown Poor-Law Union comprises 27 electoral divisions, with 
an area of 107,577 acres, and a population in 1841 of 37,187; in 1851 
of 27,298. The town consists chiefly of three rather wide and well- 
paved streets, in which are some good houses. The parish church was 
the chancel of an ancient Dominican abbey. There are a large and 
handsome Roman Catholic chapel, two National schools, a court-house 
and bridewell, a dispensary, and a Union workhouse. Barges of 30 tons 
burden ascend the Nore to the town, from which considerable quan- 
tities of flour, corn, and provisions are exported, Three large flour- 
mills, two breweries, and a tannery give some employment. Quarter 
and petty sessions are held. Fairs are held March 17th, May 25th, 
June 29th, and September 15th. 

THORN. [(MARIENWERDER. 

THORNBURY, Gloucestershire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Thornbury, is situated in 51° 36’ 
N. lat., 2° 30° W. long., distant 23 miles S.W. by S. from Gloucester, 
and 124 miles W. by N. from London. The population of the borough 
of Thornbury in 1851 was 1470. The living is a vicarage in the arch- 
deaconry of Gl ter and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, Thorn- 
bury Poor-Law Union contains 21 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 52,520 acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,341. The parish 
church is a large handsome structure, having a nf tower, which is 
ornamented with rich open-worked battlements and eight pinnacles. 
The Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyan Methodists have places of 
worship. There are National schools and a savings bank. Saturday 
is the market-day ; fairs are held three times a year. A county court 
is held in the town. 

THORNE, West Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Thorne, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Don, in 53° 37’ N. lat., 0° 58’ W. long., dis- 
tant 28 miles S. E. from York, and 166 miles N. by W. from 
London. The population of the town was 2820 in 1851. ‘The living 
is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and diocese of York. 
Thorne Poor-Law Union contains 13 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 71,946 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,886, The town 
is situated in the district called the Ista or Axuonme. Thorne con- 
tains an ancient parish church ; chapels for Wesleyan and New Con- 
nexion Methodists, Independents, Quakers, and Unitarians ; Brook’s 
Charity school; Trayis's Charity school; a school supported by 
Wesleyan Methodists; and a mechanics institute. On the bank of 
the Don are ship-, i pe and timber-yards, and wharfs for merchandise, 
Steam-vessels ely daily between Thorne and Hull, except at neap-tides; 
when they stop at Newbridge, on the Dutch river, 4 miles below 
Thorne. Wednesday is the market-day ; fairs are held twice a year. 

THORNEY, Cambridgeshire, a town, formerly a market-town, in 
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parish of Thorney, is situated on a slight eminence rising out of 
ie midet of the eke in 52° 87’ N. lat., 0° 6’ W. long., distant 35 
miles N.N.W, from Cambridge, and 82 miles N. by W. from London. 
The population of the parish in 1851 was 2174. A monastery is said 
to have been founded here by Saxulph, first abbot of Medeshamsted 


On the death of Philip there was a general movement among the 
Thracians to throw off the Macedonian supremacy, at the head of 
which the Triballi placed themselves. But Alexander crossing the 
Hamus, defeated the Triballi, advanced as far as the Danube, which 


or Peterborough; and here, in the year 870, were a prior and several 
anchorites, In 972 this establishment, which had been destroyed by 


he crossed, and offered up a sacrifice on its right bank. | (Arrian, 
‘Anab., 1, 2, 3; Strabo, vii. 801.) On the death of Alexander, 
Thrace fell to the share of Lysimachus, who erected it into an 


the Danes, was refounded by Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, for 
Benedictine monks. The abbot was mitred. The nave of the con- 
ventual church, rebuilt in 1085 and 1125, now serves as the parish 
chureh. The west end presents a very mixed style, the lower part 
being Norman, the upper of perpendicular character, There are 
National and Infant + wt s,a subscription library, a Sunday library, 
and some almshouses, Fairs, held on July 1st and September 22nd, 
are much frequented for the sale of horses and cattle. 

THORNHILL. [Yorxsutrz.] 

THORNLIEBANK. [ReNrRewsHIRE.] 

THORNTON. [Yorxsuree.] 

THORPE. [Norrorx.] 

THORPE-L KEN, ([Essex.] 

THOUARS, (Sevres, Devx.) 

THOUROUT. [Fuanpers, West.) 

THOYDON, [Essex.] 

THRACE was in earlier times the name of the country bounded 
N. by the Danube, S. by the Propontis and the A®gean Sea, E. by the 
Black Sea, and W. by the river Strymon and the chain of mountains 
which form the continuation of Mount Rhodope. This country is 
divided into two parts by Mount Hemus (now the Balkan), which runs 
from west to east, separating the plain of the Lower Danube from the 
rivers which flow into the Sea. Two extensive ranges branch 
off from the southern side of Mount Hemus: one at about a hundred 
miles from the Euxine, which runs in a south-eastern direction to- 
wards Constantinople; the other, which is far larger, branches off near 
the sources of the Hebrus, and likewise runs to the south-east. The 
latter bore the name of Rhodope, and is now called the Despoto 
Mountains. Between these two ranges there are many plains, which 
are drained by the Hebrus (the Maritza), the principal river of Thrace, 
and its tributaries. [Baukan Mountains; Marrrza.] 

In ancient times there was a great quantity of corn and wine 
grown in the valley of the Hebrus, In the ‘Iliad’ the ships of the 
AZebseans are described as bringing wine every day to Agamemnon 
from Thrace (ix. 72); and the Maronean wine, which retained its 
reputation in the time of Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ xiv. 6), is spoken of in 
the ‘ Odyssey’ (ix. 197). In the mountainous parts of the country 
there were also mines of precious metals, (Justin, viii. 3.) 

The Thracians were divided into many separate and independent 
tribes; but the name of Thracians seems to have been applied to 
them collectively in very early times. Oceanus, it was said, had four 
daughters, Asia, Libya, Europa, and Thrace, from whom the four parts 
of the world were named. Josephus and many Biblical scholars 
— that the name Thrace is derived from Tiras, the son of 

aphet. 

The Thracian nation, according to Herodotus (v. 8), was, next to 
the Indians, the most numerous of all, and if united under one head 
would have been invincible. The Thracians, says Herodotus (v. 6), 
sell their children to be carried out of the country as slaves; they 
do not guard their young women, but permit them to have inter- 
course with whatever men they please; they purchase their wives 
with great sums; they puncture or tattoo their bodies, which they 
regard as a sign of noble birth; agriculture they despise, aud con- 
sider it most honourable to live by war and robbery. Deep drinking 

revailed among them extensively, and the quarrels over their cups 
@ almost proverbial. In earlier times however there must have 
been a greater degree of civilisation among some of their tribes at 
least, than prevailed at a later period. The earliest Greek poets, 
Orpheus, Linus, Muswus, and others, are all represented as coming 
from Thrace ; and Eumolpus too, who founded, according to tradition, 
the Eleusinian mysteries at Attica, is also said to have been a Thracian, 
At an early period likewise the Thracians spread extensively over 
“The. fiat historical 
e-first historical event respecting them is their conquest b: 
Megabazus, the general of Darius, who conquered all the ypavcicla 
tribes, with the exception of the Satre, who were the only Thracian 
ple that had retained their independence down to the time of 
lerodotus. (Herod., vy, 2; vii, 111.) After the failure of the expe- 
dition of Xerxes, the Thracians recovered their independence; and in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war we find a powerful native empire 
in Thrace, which was under the dominion of Sitalees, who is called 
by Thucydides (ii, 29) king of the Thracians, The empire was 
founded by the father of Sitalces, Teres, the king of the Odrysw, one 
of the most powerful of the Thracian tribes. The power of the 
Odrysian empire however did not last long. In little more than 
twenty years from the death of Sitalces it had lost its former t- 
ness; and when Xenophon crossed over into Thrace, 8.0, 400, he found 


Medorus, the reigning king of the Odrysians, unable to command th 
obedience of his Thracian subjects. (Compare ‘Anab,,’ vii. 2, 8. 33, 
&c.) pry ay father of Alexander, reduced the whole of South 


dependent monarchy; but it subsequently came under the domi- 
nion of the Macedonian kings. On the conclusion of the war with 
Perseus however, Cotys, a native Thracian prince, was allowed to 
continue in possession of his kingdom, notwithstanding the assistance 
he had rendered to Perseus, (Livy, xlv. 42.) ; t 

Thrace was not reduced to the form of a Roman province till a 
late period. The part north of the Hamus was conquered by the 
Romans in the reign of Augustus, and was afterwards erected into a 
separate province under the name of Mesia. The name of Thrace 
was then confined to the country south of the Hamus, and between 
the Euxine, the Propontis, and the Augean Sea. Its bo on the 
west differed at various times: in the time of Ptolemy (iii. 11) it 
seems to have been the Nestus; but the Strymon was anciently the 
boundary between Macedonia and % ‘ 

Amphipolis, founded by the Athenians on the left bank of the 
Strymon, was one of the most important towns in Thrace. [AMPHI- 
POLIS.) The next town of importance east of Amphipolis was Philippi, 
which was founded by Philip of Macedonia: it was eater om 
Crenides, but was then only a small place inhabited by the Thasians, 
who settled there for the purpose of working the gold and silver 
mines in its neighbourhood. West of-Philippi the country was an 
extensive plain stretching towards Amphipolis, which has become 
memorable on account of the battle fought there by Antony and 
Octavius against Brutus and Cassius. Under the Romans Philippi 
became a colony, and was the chief city in that part of the country, 
when it was visited by St. Paul. : 

West of the Nestus the first town of importance on the coast is 
Abdera, [AnpERA.] Next comes Dicwa or Dicwopolis, which was a 
Greek city on the shores of the Lake Bistonis (Herod., vii. 109); and 
then Maroneia and Ismarus, which were both in the country of the 
Cicones, where Ulysses landed and was defeated by the inhabitants, 
after he had taken their city. (‘Odys.,’ xi. 39, &c.) The Maronean 
wine has been already mentioned, and the city was in consequence 
sacred to Dionysius, as may be seen from its coins, Its ruins are still 
named Maroni. Ismarus is not mentioned by later writers as a city, 
but only as a mountain celebrated for its wine. Following the coast 
we next come to Stryme, a colony of the Thasians; then to Mesembria, 
built by the Samothracians (Herod., vii. 108); and next to Doriscus, 
situated in a large plain, in which Xerxes numbered his army. Crossing 
the Hebrus we come to Anos, which is mentioned under this name 
by Homer, as the place from which Pirous came to the Trojan war. 
(‘IL,’ iv. 520.) It was a place of considerable importance in later 
times, and under the Romans was a free town. (Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.’ 
iv. 18.) It is still called Enus. Piven ; 

After passing round the head of the Gulf of Melas, now the Gulf of 
Saros, we come to the Thracian Chersonese, now Gallipoli, which was 
very early colonised by Greek settlers, and though but of small extent 
is of considerable importance in ancient history. On the isthmus was 
Lysimachia, which was founded by Lysimachus, who made it his 
capital, It was on the western side of the isthmus, not far from the 
ancient Cardia, the inhabitants of which he removed to his new city. 
(Diodorus, xx. 29; Pausan.,, i. 9, s. 10.) South of Lysimachia were 
Agora, Ide, Peon, and Alopeconnesus, the last of which only was of 
any importance. It was an olian colony, and was one of the chief 
towns of the Chersonese in the time of Demosthenes. On the eastern 
side of the Chersonese, upon the Hellespont, the most southerly town 
was Cynossema, near which the Lacedemonian fleet was defeated b 
the Athenians, in B.c, 411, Above Cynossema was Madytus, and no 
of Madytus was Sxsros. North of Sestos was the small river of 
gospotamoi, with apparently a town of the same name at its mouth, 
near which the Athenian fleet was totally defeated by Lysander, 
in B.c, 405. Above Augospotamoi were Callipolis, now Gallipoli, 
which has given its name to the peninsula, and Pactya, opposite 
Lysimachia, rt 

On the Propontis the chief seaport was Perinthus, afterwards called 
Heraclea, and sometimes also Heraclea Perinthus. On the Bosporus 
the ancient Greek city of Byzantium was situated, which occupied part 
of the site of the modern Constantinople. [Byzantrum.] 

On the European coast of the Euxine the chief towns were Salmy- 
dessus, Apollonia, and Mesembria. , rt 

In the interior of the country the towns most worthy of mention 
are Trajanopolis, on the Egnatian road to the west of the Hebrus; 
Plotinopolis, so called in honour of Plotina, the wife of Trajan, to the 
north of Trajanopolis; Hadrianopolis, on the Hebrus, originally called 
poe and now ADRIANOPLE; and, lastly, Philippopolis, also on the 

ebrus, 

The Via Egnatia [Macrpon1] entered Thrace at Amphipolis, and 
passed by the towns of Philippi, Neapolis, Abdera, Maximianopolis, 
Teajancpullss Cypsela, Apri, Heraclea, till it reached Byzantium. 


Thrace at and compelled it to pay tribute. (Diodorus, xvi. 7 1) 


nop (‘Anab.,’ vi. 4), speaks of ‘Thrace in Asia, which he 
describes as extending from the junction of the Bosporus and the 
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Buxine along the Asiatic coast as far as Heracleia: the country within 
these limits was inhabited by Thraces Bithyni. 

-THRACIAN SEA. [4czan Sea.) 

THRAPSTON, Ni ire, a market-town and the seat of 
® Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Thrapston, is pleasantly situated 
on the right bank of the river Nene, in 52° 24’ N, lat., 0° 32’ W. long., 
distant 21 miles N.E. from Northampton, 73 miles N.N.W. from 
London by road, oan 89 sy the acwenella ft 1p ae 
and Peterborough railways. @ population of the parish of Thrapston 
in 1851 was 1183, The an a semen in the eniaien of 
Northampton and diocese of Peterborough. Thrapston Poor-Law 
Union contains 26 parishes and townships, with an area of 51,183 
acres; and a population in 1851 of 12,841. The church is of early 
decorated, and perpendicular characters, The Wesleyan 

and ists have places of worship, and there are National 
schools. A county court is held. Corn-mills and ch cages are on 


market is on Tuesday, for corn and livestock ; 
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and partly by the Rhine, which 
canton of Schaffhausen; E. and S. by the canton 
W.. by that of Ziirich, The river Thur, which 
of St. Gallen and is jomed by the Sitter from 
iven its name to the canton ‘Thurgau,’ or ‘ district of 
river crossing the middle part of it from east to west. 
the Thur is separated from the basin of the Lake of 
‘by a succession of hills which rise in terraces on both sides, 

by several valleys. On the south and west sides 
divide the Thurgau from the valley of the Toss in the 
Ziirich. The whole country belongs to the plateau or table- 
of Switzerland, and is a considerable distance from the Alpine 

climate of Th is comparatively mild; a great part 
try is planted fruit-trees, es; ¥ apple, pear, and 
vine also thrives in several localities. e produce of 
sufficient for the consumption. Horned cattle are nume- 
rivers and the lake abound with fish. The area of the 
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67,000 are 
of the 


The principal manufactures consist 
linen, cotton yarn, and silks, The other exports 
cattle, dried fruit, and cider. The principal 
and metal ware, woollen goods, cutton-yarn, salt, 


and wheat. 

divided into t districts—Frauenfeld, Arbon, Bischof- 
ben, Steckborn, and Diessenhofen, The 
are—Frauenfeld, which is the head town of the canton, 
ile valley near the confluence of the Murg with the 
inhabitants amount to 3544. The old castle, formerly 
ce of the Swiss vogten or governors of Thurgau; the town- 
where the Helvetic diet used to assemble in the time of the old 
ion; the arsenal; and the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
are the chief buildi Steckborn, & small town on the 
or smaller basin of the Lake of Constanz, bas several manu- 
and about 2000 inhabitants. In the neighbourhood of 
Steckborn is the residence of Arenaberg, which was purchased by 
Queen Hortense, and in which she died in 1840, Thurgau returns 41 

members to the Swiss national council. 
THURLNGIA (Théringen) ia the ancient name of an extensive tract 
of country a central of Germany, situated between the Harz 
rivers 
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preserved Thiiringe: , ® continuation of the 
area from which it branches out near the Miinchberg and 
in kingdom of Bavaria, and runs north-west to its termi- 
The length of this range is 70 miles, and its 
th varies from 9 to 18 miles. The two highest points in it are 
the Schneekopf, 2700 feet, and the Inselsberg, 2604 feet above the 
sea, The highest points consist of granite, clay-slate, and 
| salar le the whole chain is clothed to the very summit with pine- 
mixed in a few places with oak and other timber. Numerous 
rivera rise in this chain, which flow on one side into the Elbe, and on 
the other into the Weser. 
. THURLES, county of Tipperary, Ireland, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Suir, in 52° 42’ 
N. lat, 7° 47/ W. long., distant 29 miles N. from Clonmel, 90 miles 
S.W. from Dublin by road, and 864 miles by the Great Southern and 
Western railway. The population was 5921 in 1851. Thurles Poor- 
Law Union comprises 22 electoral divisions, with an area of 143,350 


acres, and a ion in 1841 of 62,639; in 1851 it was 48,539. 
\cflatown of Thucies consisse.of several strects om both aides of 


the river, which are intersected by the main street which crosses the 
river from east to west. In the town are a neat parish church, 
erected in 1812; a large Roman Catholic chapel, the cathedral of 
Cashel, which cost 10,0002. and ranks among the finest ecclesiastical 
buildings in Ireland; a convent of Ursuline and one of Presentation 
nuns; a monastery of religious brothers; and a chapel for Baptists. 
St. Patrick's Roman Catholic College is a seminary for ecclesiastical 
and general education, with a president and seven professors. There 
are a new court-house, a market-house, bridewell, infantry barracks, 
dispensary, and Union workhouse. The town has a savings bank. It 
has an extensive retail trade, and there are considerable sales of grain 
at the two weekly markets, Quarter and petty sessions are held. 
Fairs are held on Easter Monday, August 21st, December 21st, and on 
the first Tuesday of every month. The market-days are Tuesday and 
Saturday. Thurles is a place of considerable antiquity, and was in 
the 10th century the scene of a severe battle between the native Irish 
and the Danes, A Carmelite monastery was founded here about the 
year 1300. 

THURSO. [Carreness.] 

THYATEIRA, [Lypta.] 

TIBER, (Papat Srares. 

TIBERIAS. [PAestine. 

TIBET is the most southern of the three great table-lands of 
Middle Asia. The Bolor Mountains, a branch of the Hindu Kush, 
which stretches towards the north-west, in 72° 30’ E. long., form the 
western boundary, The length of this frontier is about 87 miles. It 
is bounded on the south-west by the Hindu Kush, from Mount Tutukan 
Mutlami and the north-western part of the Himalaya as far as the 
western frontier of Nepaul, a distance of about 480 miles. The 
southern boundaries are formed by the range of the Himalaya from 
the western frontier of Nepaul to the eastern frontier of Bootan, a 
distance of about 740 miles, and by the northern boundaries of 
Asam, Burma, and part of the Chinese province of Yunnan. This 
latter part rans in a south-eastern direction, and most probably as far 
as the junction of the Yu-leang-ho, or Li-tchou, with the Kincha- 

i or Yang-tse-kiang, in Yunnan, between 102° and 103° E. long. 
The length of this part of the frontier in a straight line between the 
two extremities is about 320 miles, ‘he whole length of the southern 
frontier, according to a rough estimate, is 1540 miles, but as this 
frontier forms a curve, its real length is much more. The eastern 
frontier of Tibet is formed by the western boundaries of the Chinese 
province of Siitchuang (Setchueu), Shen-si, and Kansu. From the 
junction of the Yu-leang-ho with the Kincha-kiang it stretches north- 
ward, and probably along the river Ya-long-kiang a4 far as 30° N, lat. 
It then takes a north-eastern direction, and stretches as far as Kiai, 
along a range of wild and snowy mountains, which, on some maps, 
are called the Yun-ling Mountains. At Kiai it takes a north-west 
direction, crosses the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, runs to the east as 
far as Hongebin, and then takes a north-west direction as far as a 
point situated in the mountains of Amegangar, in 38° 25’ N. lat., 
100° E. long. That part of Tibet however which lies south of 29° 
N. lat., and east of the Kincha-kiang, or the mountains of Batang, 
was ceded to China in 1727, and is now under the immediate 


‘sovereignty of the emperor of China. The whole extent of the 


eastern frontiers of Tibet is at least 900 miles. The northern fron- 
tiers begin in the Bolor Mountains, whence they are said to stretch 
east-south-east along the mountains of Kdérdkorum as far as a point 
situated in the mountains of Kuenlun (Oneuta, or Kulkoun) in 35° 
N. lat., 85° E. long., across the deserts of Khor and of Katchi, or 
Katche, Thence they run north-east and east, until they reach the 
eastern frontier at that point which we have mentioned above as 
situated in 38° 25’ N. lat., 100° E. long. The whole length of the 
northern frontier, including the r bends, amounts to about 1300 
miles. It is however doubted whether the extensive country of Kbu- 
khu-nor, in north-eastern Tibet, belongs to Tibet in the political sense 
of the word; and if so, the northern frontier of Eastern Tibet will 
not extend beyond 36° N. lat. But. geographically speaking, Khu- 
khu-nor belongs to Tibet. Thus Tibet is bounded W. by Independent 
Turkistan ; 8.W. and 8. by Hindustan, Nepaul, Bootan, and Asam; 
S.E. by Asam and China; E. by China; and N. by the desert of 
Gobi and Chinese Turkistan. 

Mountains.—Tibet is a table-land, the highest plains of which are 
more than 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. This table-land is 
divided into three great and distinct parts. The first, which is long, 
and not very wide, begins in the east, near Mount Kailasa, in the 
Himalaya, and stretches to the north-west, between parts of the 
Himalaya and of the Hindu Kush in the south-west, and the range 
of the mountains of Kérdkorum in the north-east. It is traversed in 
its whole length by the upper part of the Inftus. Its lower or north- 
western part, Balti, or tistan, is also called the First Tibet, or 
Little Tibet, and is an independent state. Its upper, or south-eastern 
part, has the name of Ladakh, and is also called the Second Tibet, or 
Great Tibet, because it is larger than Baltistan, Sometimes the name 
of Little Tibet is given to the whole valley of the Indus. Ladakh is 
also an independent state, but the most eastern part of it, as far as 
Teshigang on the Indus, belongs to China. The second great division 
of Tibet begins in the south, near Mount Kailasa, and is an immense 
elevated desert, the weatern part of which is called Khor, and the 
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eastern part Katehi. 
the west; the Kuenlun Mountains on the north; the Snowy Moun- | 
tales around the sources of the Kincha-kiang, the Om-tsiu, and the | 
Lake of Tengri-nor in the east; and the mountains of Dzang and | 
Negari in the south. Katchi is traversed by tho great road which 
leads from H'Lasea to Yarkand, in Chinese Turkistan. The third | 
great division of Tibet contains the remainder of this country, which 
lies east and south of Khor and Katehi 
The second and third natural divisions have the common name of 
Eastern Tibet, or Tibet p: ~ Eastern Tibet is subject to China. 
Khor and Katchi are an immense table-land, some parts of which 
are 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. This table-land however 
is not a level plain. It is a country traversed by chains of mountains, 
which have a height varying from 3000 to 4000 feet above their base, 
or from 13,600 to 14,000 feet above the sea. The middle part seems 
to be less elevated than the boundaries, as the country contains several 
rivers which terminate in the table-land; and the southern and western 
parts are higher than the eastern and northern parts, the direction of 
the greater number of those rivers being from the west to the east, 
and from the south to the north. 
The aspect of the southern and eastern parts of Tibet proper, is 
very different from that of Khor and Katchi. It is traversed by 
numerous ranges of lofty mountains, the direction of which is from 
west to east and from north-west to south-east, From these ranges 
lateral branches run out in different directions, and contain deep 
valleys between them. In proportion as the principal chains advance 
towards the south-east, they converge towards one another, and thus 
the valleys between them gradually become narrower, until at last, on 
the frontiers of Yunnan and Burma, they are mere mountain-passes, 
On this spot there are four parallel valleys, traversed by four of the 
greatest rivers of the world, and the breadth of these four valleys 
together seems not to be more than 100 miles, But the range of the 
mountains of Ngari and Dzang diverges from the Himalaya; and the 
valley between them, which ia traversed by the Dzangbo, becomes 
broader as it advances towards the east. e chain -which, in the 
south-eastern corner of Tibet, separates the Kincha-kiang in the east 
from the g-kiang in the west, has the name of Ning-tsing- 
ehan, or Man-li (Moung-lan), the summits of which are covered with 
perpetual snow. The height of the mountains in southern and eastern 
Tibet is much greater than in the northern and central parts of the 
country, and the whole tract towards China, Nepaul, and Bootan, is 
an immense alpine country. Several passes in the Mang-li Mountains 
are from 10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea; the region of perpetual 
snow seems to begin at 12,500 feet, and the number of summits which 
have an absolute elevation of above 12,500 feet must be very con- 
siderable, Some of them probably attain the height of 26,000 feet 
above the sea. The extent of the Mang-li Mountains between Bathang 
on the Kincha-kiang, and Tsiamdo on the Leng-tsan-kiang, according 
to the Chinese itineraries, is 1405 li, of 250 to a degree. All this 
country is intersected by deep valleys and chasms, The summits of the 
mountains are covered with perpetual snow, and the traveller crosses 
the chasms by means of bridges, which are enveloped in the clouds. 
The mountains north of the Mang-li, around the sources of the Lan- 
tean-kiang, in the province of Tsiamdo, are no less elevated. A very” 
extensive range begins at Mount Kailasa in the Himalaya, and stretches 
to the east as far as 90° E. long. These are the mountains of Ngari 
and Deang, the most western part of which is called Gangdisri, or the 
country of the snow mountains. At the beginning of this western- 
most part, and in the north-eastern part of the province of Ngari, is 
situated the celebrated Mount Kailasa, or Oneuta, which is said to be 
higher than the Dbawalagiri. The Kailasa is steep on all sides, and 
is 140 li (above 50 miles) in circumference; its summit is always 
covered with snow, and the water tumbles down from it in cataracts 
into the surrounding valleys, East of the Kailasa are situated four 
mountains, or perhaps gronps of mountains, the K’habhabhs, each 
of — agar 3 Amey animal. ‘The length of these four 
mountains is said to 0 li (300 miles), and with res to the 
valleys which begin at their foot and stretch in different. directions, 
the —— Mount St. — in Switzerland. 
ivers.—The sources of the Dzangbo, or San-poo, are 
side of the K’habbabhs, in the provinos-of Meas we complete 
name in Yaru-dzan bo-teu, that is, the pure frontier river of the west. 
According to the Chinese geographers, the source of the Dzangbo is 
on Mount Tamtsiogh, in 30° 10’ N. lat, 81° 58’ E, long, It flows in 
an east-south-eastern direction, through the whole of southern Tibet, 
& distance of about 700 miles, and waters the provinces of N i, 
Daang, and Wei. Tho valley of this river is formed by the Himalaya 
on the south, and the mountains of Ngari and Dzang on the north, 
The country through which it flows being very extensive, and all the 
mountains being covered in winter with snow, of which an immense 
quantity melts in the summer, the volume of water in this river must 
be very considerable. The tributary rivers of the Dzangbo, on its 
left, or worthern ride, are—the Nauk-dzangbo; the Dzang-tsu, or 
Galdjao-muren, which has its sources about 200 miles to the north- 
eaat near H'Lasea, and which is sometimes confounded with the 
Deangbo itself, There are five considerable rivers between the Nauk. 
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Its boundaries are the range of Kardkorum on | the Himalaya, and the Pai-nom-tsu, or Fuang-dze, along 


side are—tho uyang, which bas its source near Mastang, in 


which Turner 
travelled, from its source at Phari to its junction with the ys 
and which has a fine iron bridge of thirteen arches, An iron 
sion-bridge is thrown over the Dzangbo, south of H’Lassa, on the 
great road from the west to this town. The course of the fn 
is known as far as a point which is situated about 100 miles of 
H'Lassa. It has been conjectured that the Brahmaputra is the con- 
tinuation of the Dzangbo [Branmapurra], but oa Klaproth 
the continuation of the Dzangbo is the Irawaddy. The Nu-kiang isa: 
northern tributary of the Dzangbo. oe intl o 
The sources of the Gakbo-dzangbo-tsu, or the Clear River of Gakbo, 
are situated in 31° 80’ N. lat., on the frontiers of the provinces of 
K’ham and of Wei. Its upper course has the name of Sang-chuy or’ 
Dziangbo-tsiu. Its direction is at frst south-east, The great road’ 
from China to L’Hassa crosses this river some distance east of the 
celebrated temple of H’Lari. Dzangbo-tsu then enters the of 
Gakbo, where it receives a considerable river called Bo-dzangbo, y 
enters it on the left or eastern side, After having entered the cou 
of H’Lokba, it probably takes a southern direction as it enters the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, and there receives the name of Lung- 
chuan-kiang. The Om-tsu is formed by the junction of three rivers— 
the Ser-sumbu, or Ser-tsu, in the east, the Cee ee 
the Kdrd-us-su, the largest of the three, in the middle. It has a 
south-east course, through a very a and narrow valley, inclosed 
by steep rocks of an immense height, whence it flows into a 
of Yunnan in China, where it receives the Chinese name — 
that is, ‘the river of the barbarians.’ The Lang-tsang-kiang tra’ > 
almost the whole extent of Eastern Tibet from north-west to 
east. Two rivers, the Om-chu in the west and the Dzo-chu in the east; 
the sources of which are situated north of the upper part of the Om-’ 
tsu, in the province of K’ham, join at Tsiamdo, and thus form the 
Lang-tsang-kiang, the direction of which is from north-west to south-) 
east. This river is also called La-chou and Lo-tsu. After 
traversed Yunnan, it enters Lao, forms the frontier between Siam q 
Cochin-China, and flows into the Chinese Sea in 10° N, lat, after: 


China that it is called Kincha-kiang. 
95° E. long. ; from this point to Batang the direction is south-east and: 
south ; from Batang to its junction with the Litchou (the oll frontier’ 
of Tibet), it is again south-east. This latter part of the Kin mI 
forms a ra of the present frontier between Tibet and China, The 
Ya-long-kiang is an important tributary of the Kincha-kiang,) Its 
sources are in the Bayan-Khara Mountains. Its direction is generally. 
south-east. The Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, has its sources north of 
the Bayan-Kbara, in the province of Sifan. [Hoane-to.] The country 
between the upper part of the Hoang-ho in the north-west, the» Ya- 
long-kiang in the south-west, and the frontier of China in the east, or 
the eastern parts of Sifan and Khu-khu-nor, is traversed by ranges of 
high mountains covered with perpetual snow.” Very little is known 
about it in Europe. Ot coder aumyownd 
Lakes.—The Tengri-nor, the largest lake of Tibet, is nine’ ; 
journey north of H’Lassa. The Chinese call it Thian-chhi, or’ 
Celestial Lake. This lake appears to be surrounded by high moun+ 
tains and rocks covered with snow and ice. It receives the Tarku- 
dzangbo, a river which comes from the west. The Lake of Palte, 
which is situated south-west of H’Lassa, in the valley of the Dzangbo, 
resembles a large ditch surrounding an extensive island which fills up 
the middle of the lake, On the Tibetan maps it has the name of 
Bhaldi-Yumtso, and the Chinese call it Yar-brok-Yumtso, It is said 
that north of this lake there is a high mountain ealled Kambala, from 
the summit of which extensive high snowy ranges may be seen to the 
north, In the extreme north of Tibet is situated the Lake Khu-khu- 
nor, or Kéke-nor, that is, the Blue or the Celestial Lake, which name 
has been given to all the surrounding country. vd queue 
Climate.—Tibet is known in India and China asa country of h 
and misery. The climate of the valleys, and especially of the valey 
of the Dzangbo, is hot. From March to Se ber the weather 
fair. In H’Lassa the trees bud at the end of April and in the begin« 
ning of May. The harvest is reaped in August and September. Dew 
falls in the summer nights; it hails often; the snow veer he 
winter, On the table-lands the climate is very different. - 
May to October is always clear, and the sun shines with 
uncommon brightness. m October to May there are violent gales. 
The surface of the weather-beaten rocks breaks in which the 
air dissolves into fragments as small as dust; and clouds of this dust; 
raised by whirlwinds, are driven from the plain to the summits of the 


mountains, and from the mouritains down to the houses of the inhabit» 


ants. The air is excessively dry, and its effects resemble those of the 

dry heat of the Sahara, The cold in winter is intense, The moun- 

tains and table-lands are characterised by cold and barrenness) 
_ Productions.—Among the minerals re are gold, ian | 

tin, salt, corundum stone, lapis lazuli, turquois, and agate. 

a great number of grasses which are common in Europe, Tibet pro- 
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duces a kind of gray barley, grapes, assafotida, rhubarb, madder, 
safflower, apples, nuts, peaches, pomegranates, and figs iu the 

The cedar grows in Tibet. Among the animals, there are 
wild oxen with long hair, buffaloes, yaks, goats with a very fine fleece, 
goats with long fine hair, silk-worms, wild cats, tigers, leopards, lynxes, 
argali with horns of one hundred pounds weight, pigs, white eagles, 
and swans, All our domestic animals are known in Tibet. Fish are 
abundant in the rivers, but they are not eaten, being prohibited by 
the religion of Buddha. 

Political Divisions.—1, The territory of the Dalai-Lama contains 
the eastern and north-eastern parts of Tibet. The capital, H’ Lassa or 
Dassa, is situated in a beautiful plain on the banks of the Dzang-tsu, 
about 12 leagues above its junction with the Dzangbo. It is a populous 
and very commercial town, and distinguished by many fine public 
ildings, especially Buddhist convents and temples. There are a 
-pox hospital, a printing-office, and several schools, The town 
has walls and five fortified gates. In the neighbourhood of the town 
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also the countries of Khor and of Katchi. 
is at the palace of Teshu-H’Lumbu, in 29° 4/ N. lat., 
\ It was founded in 1447, on a small plain surrounded 
nee ee but as this plain is a part of the high table-land, 
environs are cold and desert. Teshu-H’Lumbu lies alinost opposite 
to a pass across the Himalaya of Bootan, which is defended by the 
fortress of Dzigadze-Jeung. Teshu-H’Lambu, or, more correctly, 
Tachi-H’ Lumbo, contains from 300 to 400 houses, convents, temples, 
ich are surrounded by a wall, and all communicate 
other. The chief building, Looe Lama — has 
pranga. The greater part country between 
and H’ Lassa is a fertile and beautifal tract, which 
river Dzangbo from west to east. At one day's 
Teshu-H’Lumbu is Pina (Bainem), a small town 
castle. Baldi, or Bedi, another small town, lies on 
the northern bank of Lake Palte. 
Inhabitants and History.— The first accounts of the history of Tibet 
are in the annals of the Mongols and of the Chinese. The Tibetans 
to the Mongol race; they were at first divided into many 
independent tribes which led a nomadic life. The first king of Tibet 
was Seger-Sandilitu-Khaghan-Tiil-Esen, who was exposed by his 
father, and afterwards found in a copper box swimming on the river 
He became king in 2.0. 313, and united the four great tribes 
of Ngari, of of K’ham, and of H’Lassa or Wei. One of his 
descendants was H'latotori, who was born in ap. 348, and who became 
king in 367. In the fortieth year of his reign (407) Buddhism was 
introduced into Tibet. Srongdsau-Gambo, who ascended the throne 
a.D. 629, founded the town of H'Lassa, where ha held his residence. 
His reign is particularly remarkable for the introduction of the Tibetan 
which is a modification of the Sanscrit alphabet. Srongdsan- 
‘Gambo died in 699, His successors carried on war with China, in 
which they were often successful ; but in 821 Tibet was compelled to 
Be, tribute to China. Under King Dharma, who ascended the throne 
‘in 901, Buddhism was almost destroyed, the king having adopted the 
hae cen atow Islam. Buddhism again became the dominant 
religion Dharma had been murdered in 925. 
In the beginning of the 11th century, each of the seven grandsons 
i became dent prince; and from 
' om of Tibet, the power 
of which had been already broken by the civil troubles which accom- 
chara prvpemeren of Buddhism. One of the new kingdoms was 
‘ in the northern part of Tibet, Genghis Khan subdued all 
- Tibet in 1206, and it was not before the end of the 13th century that 
the country recovered from the calamity of the Mongol war by the 
careful administration of Khublai Khan. The easternmost parts of 
Tibet were ually conquered by the Chinese in 1125, 1255, 1362, 
and 1371. the year 1720 all Tibet has been a tributary vassal 
of China, and Chinese garrisons are in its towns, and they watch the 
ae in the frontier mountains. The number of Chinese troops in 
oatpe to about + men. The government of Tibet is 
supported by a hierarchy. name of the chief priest is Lama, and 
the Dalai-Lama is the first of them; the nosent is the Teshn, or 
Lama. The people are kind, tolerant, polite, and much more 
than the Mongols, although they are generally poor. Brothers 
are allowed to have one woman in common. Arts and literature are 
cultivated. Both the lamas are absolute princes in religious matters, 
but their sovereignty is checked by the authority of the emperor of 
China, Coven omen in Tibet have the command of the army and 
the direction of temporal affairs, The high functionaries are almost 
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TIBUR. [Trvott] 

TICEHURST, Sussex, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Ticehurst, is situated in 51° 2’ N, lat., 0° 26’ E. long., 
distant 23 miles N.E. from Lewes, and 45 miles §8,E. from London. 
The population of the parish in 1851 was 2850, The living is a 
vicarage in the archdeaconry of Lewes and diocese of Chichester. 
Ticehurst Poor-Law Union contains eight parishes and townships, 
with an area of 51,659 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,507. The 
parish church isa neat building. The Wesleyan Methodists have a 
chapel, and there are National schools and an extensive asylum for 
lonatics. Fairs are held May 4th and October 7th. 

TICINO, one of the Swiss cantons situated on the Italian slope of 
the Alps, takes its name from the river Ticino, which has its sources 
in the great central group of the St.-Gothard, flows southward along 
the Val Levantina, passes by Bellinzona, and then enters the Lago 
Maggiore at its northern extremity, and issues out of it at the oppo- 
site end by the town of Sesto in Lombardy. [Po.] The canton is very 
mountainous, being intersected by several offvets from the great chain 
of the Lepontine and Rhetian Alps. A number of valleys, large and 
small, lie between these offsets, the largest. runuing nearly parallel to 
each other, and sloping towards the south. ‘The principal valleys are 
the Val Levantina, which runs in a southern direction through the 
centre of the canton, and the Val Maggia, one of the largest in the 
canton, which in its upper part is called Val Lavizzara ; it is drained 
by the river Maggia, a rapid Alpine stream, which enters the Lago 
Maggiore near 0. 

A ridge called Monte Cenere runs across the southern part of the 
canton from north-east to south-west. 1t detaches itself from the 
lori Berg, and runs to the east bank of the Lago Maaerorg, South 
of this ridge lies the basia of the Lake of Lugano, which is thus sepa- 
rated from the rest or northern part of the canton, the water’ of which 
ran into the Lago Maggiore, The Lake of Lugano, called also Ceresio, 
lies within the territory of the canton, with the exception of its north- 
east extremity, which stretches into Avustrian Lombardy. Its length 
is about 20 miles, but the breadth is little more than a mile, except 
in front of the town of Lugano, where it is about two miles wide: the 
surface is about 800 feet above the sea, and the greatest depth is 
500 feet. A number of trading-boats ply on the lake. Its outlet is 
formed) by the river Tresa, which runs into the Lago Maggiore. The 
Lake of Lugano separates the southern part of the canton, consisting of 
the district of Mendrisio and the circle of Ceresio, which form part of 
the district of Lugano, from the rest of the canton, which lies north 
of the lake. 

The canton is bounded N. by the cantons of Uri, Valais, and the 
Grisons; E. partly by the Grisons and partly by the Austrian province 
of Como; 8. by the Milanese and Piedmont. The surface of the 
canton of Ticino may be divided into five regions:—1. The region of 
the vine, the fig, and the peach, which includes the lower valleys and 
hills, and extends to the height of 2400 feet above the Lago Magziore, 
The olive, orange, and lemon-trees thrive in some favoured spots, 
2. The region of the chestnut, the pear, the apple, and cherry-tree, 
which rises about 1000 feet higher. 3. The region of the fir-tree, 
which rises to about 4500 feet above the level of the lake. 4, The 
alpiue pastures, which reach as high as 6000 feet, 5. The region of 
perpetual snow, which includes several Alpine summits between 8000 
and 9000 feet high. There is consequently a great variety of climate 
as well as of productions in the canton. Horned cattle, sheep, goats, 
and pigs are numerous; there are few horses or mules. Wolves and 
bears are hunted in the mountains. The rivers and lakes abound in 
fish. The principal articles of export are cattle, cheese, wine and 
fruits, hay, hides, and marble, Corn is imported from Lombardy. 
The manufactures are of no very great importance; they consist 
chiefly of coarse cloth, leather, platted straw, and tobaceo. The silk- 
worm is bs 

The area of the canton is 1033 square miles, and the population in 
1850 was 117,759, all Catholies but 50. The language of the canton 
is a dialect of Italian. Several thousand people emigrate every year 
to work in other countries, as masons, porters, glaziers, chocolate- 
makers, and sellers of barometers, 

The principal towns are :—Lagano, a pretty thriving town on the 
north-west shore of the Lake of Lugano, in a lovely situation, enjoying 
an Italian climate, has some fine churches, some large mansions, an 
hospital, a theatre, manufactories of silk, paper, tobacco, leather, iron 
and copper works, and 5142 inhabitants. There are at Lugano many 

it being on one of the great high roads between Switzerland 
and Italy. A fair is held in the month of October. Lugano has a 
college, several elementary schools, and a reading-room. ‘Three news- 
papers are published in the Italian language. The country around 
Lugano is planted with vines, olives, and other southern trees, and 
full of country-houses, Bellinzona, a walled town situated in the 
valley of the Ticino, on the high road of the St.-Gothard, has a very 
fine church, « college, an arsenal, and 1926 inhabitants. Locarno, 
a small town with a fort on the Lago Maggiore, has several churches, 
a castle which is now the government-house, and 2676 inhabitants. 
Mendrisio, a town of 1700 inhabitants, in a fertile country, and on the 
high road to Como and Milau, has a college, several churches, a 
printing-press, and some silk manufactories. 

At the beginning of the 16th century the Swiss obtained possession 
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of Locarno, Lugano, and the rest of the country, which they formed 
into several Landvogteyen, or baillinges, some of which were under 
the exclusive dependence of the three Forest cantons, and others, such 
aL and Locarno, were subject to the whole Swiss confederation. 
These districts were united into one canton by the name of Ticino, 
and as such it was acknowled; Bonaparte in his Act of Mediation, 
and afterwards by the allied powers in 1514, The frauchise is vested 
in all natives of the canton who are 25 years old, and possessed of real 
pruperty or capital of the value of at least 300 francs. The Great 
Council, or legislature, consists of 114 members, elected for 4 years; 
it appoints the executive, as well as the judges of tho various courts. 
In eoclesiastical matters the canton of Ticino depends partly on the 
bishop of Como and partly on the archbishop of Milan. The canton 
returns 6 members to the National Council of SwitzeRLanD. 
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TIDORE, one of the Moluccas, is situated in the strait which divides 
the island of Gilolo from that of Celebes, and is traversed by 127° 25’ 
E. le It is well wooded, and about 21 miles in circumference. 
Near southern coast rises a conical mountain, which is of volcanic 
origin, and above 4000 feet above the sea, The soil is abundantly 
watered and of great fertility, well cultivated, and produces rice.in 
abundance. The sago-tree, the clove- and nutmeg:tree, grow wild. 
The island is very populous, and governed by a sultan, who also 
possesses portions of Gilolo. The sultan is dependent on the Dutch 
government. The inhabitants are Mohammedans. 

TIFLIS, or TEFLIS, the capital of the Russian province of Georgia, 
is situated in 41° 41’ N, lat, 44° 504’ E. long., on the river Kur, at 
an elevation of 1100 feet above the level of the Black Sea, and has 
about 50,000 inhabitants. The Kur here flows through a valley con- 
fined between two ranges of lofty mountains, The town stands at the 
foot of a line of dark and barren hills, whose high and caverned sides 
gloomily overshadow it. Every house, every building within its 
walls, seems to share the dismal hue of the surrounding heights. It 
is built on both sides of the river; but the r portion, which is on 
the right or west bank, contains the houses of the wealthiest inhabit- 
ants, the great bazaar, the principal squares, the finest churches, the 
public offices, the residence of the military governor, and of the 
commander-in-chief. This is the city properly so called, which again 
is divided into two parts, the old and new town. The limits of the 
old town are distinctly marked by the ruins of the ancient fortifications. 
The new town extends to the north and west beyond these walls, and 
is distinguished from the old town by its new buildings in the Euro- 
pean style and broader streets. The greater part of it is called by 
the Georgians Goretuban, that is, the ‘street out of the city,” On the 
left bank is the extensive suburb Awlabar, a large caravansary, the 
barracks, and the fortress, or citadel, built by the Turks in 1576. 
Towards the south the town leans against the chain of hills running 
from the south-west, on the summit of which are extensive ruins of a 
very ancient fortress; its highest point at the western end of the old 
wall is 392 feet above the bridge over the Kur; towards the west it 
rises higher, and thence a small stream of water is conducted to the 
city, the bed of which however is generally quite dry except imme- 
diately after rain. 

There are in Tiflis 15 Greek churches, 20 Armenian and 2 Roman 
Catholic churches, some of which are very handsome structures; 
several hotels, many elegant shops, a fine bathing establishment, and 
numerous schools. At a point where the river is hemmed in by rocks, 
a bridge of a single arch connects the town with the suburb of Awlabar. 
Here also are the ruins of an ancient fort, church and houses, and 
about two miles farther from this side of the city stand the remains 
of another sacred edifice, on the summit of a lofty hill. In the older 
parts of Tiflis the houses are ill built, and the streets so narrow that 
only one carriage can pass through the widest, and in the smaller 
streets there is scarcely room for a horseman. 

Tiflis has been chiefly indebted for its celebrity to its warm baths, 
and its Georgian name, Tphilisk Alaki, is equivalent to ‘warm town.’ 
The building of Tiflis and the transferring of the royal residence to 
this place from Mzchet, on the declivity of the Caucasus, were effected 
about the year 455, by king Waktang I.,Gork-Aslan. The mineral 
springs rise in considerable numbers at the south end of the city, 
between the strata of limestone, whence they are conducted into the 
cavern excavated in the solid rock, under one immense roof, divided 
into different apartments for the men and the women. These waters 
are ted to be very beneficial in rheumatic complaints and cutaneous 
disorders The bottest spring marks 115°25° on Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
moter; the coldest 74°75". 
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a Georgian metropolitan, and an Armenian archbishop. There are 
some manufactories of woollen, cotton, and silk, , 
Tiflis is most favourably situated to be the medium of an extensive 
trade between Europe and Asia, but the restrictive tariff of Russia 
prevents its commerce from attaining its natural expansion; although 
since Georgia has had the advantage of a settled government under 
the Czar the commercial transactions of Tiflis have vastly increased. 
European goods were formerly landed at Redout-Kaleh on the east 
coast of the Black Sea, and carried to Tabriz and other towns of the 
east by way of Tiflis—giving rise to a most on transit trade. 
But the high duties on imports imposed by the wl of 1881, and the 
vexatious regulations for their transit, have driven all this trade to’ 
Trebizond. The trade with Persia is still very important, and . 
almost entirely in the hands of the Armenians. n 
TIGRANO’CERTA, for some time the capital of Armenia, was 
built by king Tigranes after he had extended his dominion over 
potamia, Syria, and Phoenicia, about B.c. 80. Artaxata, the old 
on the Araxes, was situated in the north and in the neigh! t 
of the Caucasian nations. Tigranocerta was situated a short distance 
from the Upper Tigris, on the Nicephorius, a river of considerable 
breadth, as Tacitus states, Sert or Sered, a small town, surrounded 
by ancient ruins, is generally supposed to be on the site of a 
certa, Sert is situated on the Bithlis River, which is considered to be 
identical with the Nicephorius. [AnmENrA, vol. i. col. 516,] According 
to Tacitus, Plutarch, and Appian, Tigranocerta had very strong fortifi- 
cations; its suburbs contained gardens and fish-ponds. The town 
was inhabited ly by barbarians, and partly by Greeks, the inhabit- 
ants of twelve Greek towns who were trausplanted thither by Tigranes 
after he had ravaged Cappadocia, Lucullus, in his campaign against 
Mithridates and Tigranes, laid siege to this key of Armenia before he 
ventured to enter the defiles that lead to the central table-land of 
Armenia. The united kings hastened to relieve the town, but they 
were beaten, and Tigranocerta with immense treasures fell into the 
hands of the victor (6th October, B.c, 69), who sent the greater part 
of the Greek inhabitants back to their homes in Cappadocia. Strabo 
says that, when Lucullus took Tigranocerta, it was only half finished, 
and that after its destruction there was nothing but a little village on 
the spot. However it soon became again a town, and in the wars of 
Corbulo, A.D. 68, it was a considerable and well-fortified place. (Tacitus, 
‘Annal.,’ xv. 4.) The termination certa, Kerta, Cirta, is a modification 
of the Phoenician Carth, ‘a city ;’ Kird, or Kerd, and gherd, its modern 
forms, occur in the names of several towns in Armenia and Persia, ~ 
TIGRE. [Anyssun1.] + need 
TIGRIS and Evrurates, two large rivers of western Asia, unite 
their waters at Kurnah, in the lower part of the plain of Babylonia, 
and take the name of Shatt-el-Arab, which falls into the Persian Gulf 
near 30° N, lat. 48° 30’ E. long. Both rivers rise in the central 
table-land of Armenia, and after breaking through the Taurus inclose 
the great plains of Mesopotamia, the Euphrates forming the boundary 
on the west. and south, and the Tigris on the east. it wots 
The Euphrates is formed about two hours above Kebban Maden, 
(39° N, lat., 39° E. long.) by the confluence of two rivers, to both of 
which the name Frat is occasionally applied, but which are more gene- 
rally known, the eastern as the Murad, the western as the Kara-Su. | 
The Murad rises on the west side of Ala-Tag, near the north-east 
termination of the mountain group that encircles Lake Van. [ARMENIAs] 
The stream flows down a mountain ravine nearly six hours due north 
to Diyadin (39° 32! N. lat. 43° 40’ E. long.), where it enters the plai 
of Arishkerd, and turning north-west flows in that direction ib 
24 miles to Kara-Kilisa. At Kara-Kilisa it receives the Sherivan-Su, 
which flows east from its source near Molla-‘Suleiman. From Kara- 
Kilisa to the junction of the Char-Buhur (about 39° N. lat., 41° 30’ 


-E. long.) the Murad flows in a general direction of south-west, having 


the mountain range of which Ala-Tag, Sapan-Tag, and TE AT 2 
are the most remarkable summits, stretching paral to it ata - 
derable distance on the south-east, and the Bingél Mountains south 
of the Aras and of Erzrum at about an equal distance to the north- 
west. [Anmenra.] Near Malaskird, a town about 36 «miles below 
Kara-Kilisa, the Murad is joined by the Kaleh-Su, which has its source 
at Khinis, and flows from the north-west. Near the source of the 
Kaleh-Su is Khinis. The Char-Buhur rises in the angle between the 
Dujik and the Bin-Gél Mountains, and flows nearly east by south till 
it joins the Murad: the rivers meet in a straight line, the former 
coming from the west, the latter from the east, and the surface of the 
water at the point of junction is about 70 yards wide in the month of 
June, and 4138 feet above the sea. The united stream turns off at 
right angles to the south, through a narrow valley which widens 
gradually till it becomes part of the plain of Mush. The river retains 
the direction of south for about 10 miles, when it receives the 

which traverses the plain of Mush. The Murad from its junction with 
the Kara-Su to the plain of Kharput flows in a general western direc- 


tion, between the Dujik-Dagh on the north and the continuation of 


the Taurus Mountains on the south. Between the plain of Mush and 
Kharput the river is cap shy by keleks, or rafts, loaded with charcoal, 
fire-wood, &c. For a short distance before the Murad enters the 
plain of Kharput the mountains close in upon it on both sides, so 
that the stream is narrowed in some places to a breadth of 33 yards. 


The basin of the Murad between the plain of Mush and the plain 
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of t is described in the article ARMENIA, vol. i. cols. 513, 514. 


mines of -Maden, and near the point indicated by 39° N. lat., 
39° E. Where the Murad turns north-westward, below the 


junction of the Perez-Su, a small stream flowing eastward enters the 
river at this its most southern point, Suis through the plain of 
Kharput, and past the village of Alshan. Here the Murad is not 
more than 25 miles from the source of the Tigris. 

The Kara-Su, or Western Euphrates, rises, according to Mr. Abbott, 
at Domlu, 74 hours N.N.E. from Erzrum. Two hours below Domlu 
the stream enters the plain of Erzrum, through which it flows from 
east to west for about 40 miles. It there receives a torrent flowing 
from Kara-Kulak to the east, and the united stream turning to the 
south descends through a ravine into the plain of Tergan. The south 
boundary of the plain of Erzrum is formed by the mountains already 
noticed under the names Bingol-Tag and Dujik-Tag; the northern 
a range of highlands, continuations of the Antitaurus, 
which divide the basin of the Euphrates from the rivers which flow 
into the Black Sea. At the point where the river quits the plain of 
Erzrum it is 100 yards broad in the month of October. The plain of 
at the lower end of the ravine by which the Kara-Su escapes 
e plain of Erzrum, lies considerably lower, and has a much 
milder climate than the table-land about Erzrum. In the lower plain 


mountains it receives the 
= = of wood are floated down. The Keumer-Su descends 


declivity, and the Kara-Su must therefore have sunk at the point of 
their junction much below ita level in the plain of Erzrum. 

From Kemakh to Egin is a distance of nearly 43 miles. There is 
sufficient water in the Kara-Su between Kemakh and Egin to render 
it navigable for boats, but the frequent rapids, rocks, and shoals 
impede the navigation. At Egin the mountains rise from the banks 
of the river by a steep slope, which is terminated by abrupt precipices; 
the whole height of the mountains above the stream may be about 
4000 feet, and the valley is so narrow that they seem to overhang the 
town. From Egin to the confluence of the Kara-Su and Murad- 
Chai (about 35 miles), and thence to Kebban-Maden (about 5 miles 
farther), the channel of the river is obstructed by shoals and rocks 
and onl eevlayed in floating timber-rafts. At the fe near 
Kebban-Maden e river is about 120 yards wide, deep, and rapid. 
The elevation of the confluence of the KaraSu and Murad- 
Chai has not been ascertained, but it seems to be about 2700 feet 
above the level of the Black Sea. Below the confluence of its two 
head streams, near Kebban-Maden, the Euphrates follows the direction 
of the Kara-Su, and flows south-west through a naked mountainous 
country ; and, after sweeping to the westward and half encircling the 
remarkable of Abdu-l’Wahab, formed by the rocky heights 
of Munghar, it receives the Tokhmah-Su at the of Iz-Oglu, the 
ancient and takes an easterly bend to pass Beak the Taurus, 
between the rocky mountains of Bhagli-Khanli and the Beg-Tagh. 
The Tokhmah-Su rises more to the west than any other affluent of 
the Euphrates. The Injeh-Su and the Balikli-Su, which by their 
a form this river, é their sources about 364° E. long., and 

384° and 39° N, lat., about 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea, 
The Tokhnah-Su has a course of upwards of 100 miles, and runs a 
little to the northward of Malatiyab, which is about 12 miles from the 
right bank of the Euphrates, 

Near the ferry of Fez-Oglu, a few miles below the confluence of 
the Tokhmah-Su, the Euphrates precipitates iteelf through a gap in 
| bos a which ip pone east to west between the Murad 

F pper Tigris, and curves ugh them with a general easter!; 

_ direction to Gergen-Kaleshi, a distance of about 45 miles, In this 
of its course the stream is hemmed in by lofty precipices and 

‘ by rocks and small rapids, but warlike stores have been 
floated downwards on rafts. The subsequent course of the river as 


"far aa the mouth of the Saklawiyah Canal (about 38° 26’ N, lat, 
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40° 50’ E. long.), where it may be considered as having entered the 
central plain, is through an upland country, furrowed by alternate 
ridges and depressions, with a general declivity to the south-east. 
From Sumeisat (the ancient Samosata), 45 miles below Gergen-Kaleshi, 
the Euphrates is navigable without serious interruption to the sea. 
From Sumeisat to Rum-Kaleh, a distance of 51 miles, following the 
windings of the stream, the river flows W.S.W. Its course thence 
to Balis (36° 1’ N. lat., 38° 7’ E. long.), a distance of 114 miles, 
winds along a line running north and south. Fourteen miles below 
Rum-Kaleh, at Graun, the channel of the Euphrates is only 804 miles 
distant in a direct line from the Mediterranean at Bayas. The Tigris 
steamer ascended the river as high as Bir in Colonel Chesney’s expe- 
dition to the Euphrates. At this point the river is 6284 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean at the mouth of the Orontes, from 
which it is distant 133 miles in a direct line, which gives only a fall of 
little more than 6 inches per mile to the Persian Gulf (distant 1117 
miles), assuming the level of that sea to be the same as the level of 
the Mediterranean. Twenty-five miles below Bir the Euphrates 
receives from the west one arm of the Sajur, and 5 miles lower down 
another; this is a considerable affluent, the lowest of any importance 
that falls into it on that side. At Balis, 88 miles below Bir, the river 
turns to the south-east, a general direction which, making allowance 
for its windings, it may be said to retain till it reaches the Persian 
Gulf. Near Rakkah it receives on the east bank the Belik, which rises 
near Harran, to the north. After a tortuous course of 80 miles the 
Euphrates breaks through a chain of hills which comes on the west 
from Palmyra, and on the opposite side of the river, from the direction 
of Sinjar. In this pass the river flows in a small channel 250 yards 
wide and 7 fathoms deep, between precipices which rise abruptly 200 
or 500 feet from the water's edge. Fifty miles from this pass, by the 
windings of the river, but little more than half that distance in a 
— line, the Khabur (the ancient Chaboras) falls into the 
Euphrates from the north, bringing down the drainage of Mount 
Masius and the eastern part of the Taurus. [Bacupap, Pashalic of.} 
The Khabur enters the Euphrates in 35° 6’ N. lat., 40° 27’ E. long. 
From the Khabur to the Werdi, 754 miles by the river, 45} ina 
straight line S.E. by S., the Euphrates has an average width of 
400 yards, with an ordinary depth of 18 feet, and a current of four 
miles an hour during the floods: it forms many islands. Between 
Werdi and Anah (the ancient Anatho), 92 miles, 50] miles east in a 
straight line, the river has at the same season a breadth of 350 yards, 
a depth of 18 feet, and a current of 4 miles an hour. About 100 
miles below Anah the Euphrates passes Hit, well known for its bitu- 
minous fountains, which are mentioned by Herodotus (i. 178) under 
the name of Is. Seventy miles below Hit, at the mouth of the 
Saklawiyah Canal, it has entered the great central plain. From 
Werdi to near the mouth of this canal a range of hills extends at a 
distance of some miles along the north-eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
the opposite declivity of which sinks to the bed of the Tarthar. 
[Bacupap, Pashalic of.] The high ground oh the south-west side of 
the Eupbrates extends a few miles farther to the south than that on 
the opposite bank; and at its termination, curving round to the 
north-east, approaches nearer the river, and terminates in an abrupt 
cape, surrounded on all sides by the level plains of Babylon. 

The Tigris.—The principal source of this river is on the southern 
declivity of the mountain range which forms the southern wall of the 
valley of the Murad-Chai, near Alishan, and not much more than 
10 miles distant from the most easterly point of the bend of the 
Euphrates, between Malatiyah and Someisat. The Tigris runs from 
its source 25 miles to the north-east, and about 4568 feet above the 
sea. It then flows southward for nearly the same distance, and, 
receiving near the mines of Arghana-Maden a small stream from the 
west, adopts the course of this tributary, and then flows again towards 
Diar-Bekr (about 37° 55’ N, lat., 39° 55’ E. long.), distant 40 miles in 
a straight line, Opposite Diar-Bekr the Tigris is about 250 yards 
wide in the season of floods, but it is only used to float timber-rafts 
from the mountains. At Diar-Bekr the Tigris turns suddenly round 
to the east, and continues to flow in that direction for 105 miles, till 
it receives the Bitlis River on its left bank. In this part of its 
course the Tigris flows parallel to the high mountains which separate 
its valley from that of the Murad-Chai, an extensive plain intervening 
between its banks and their bases. On the south the river has the 
hill range, on the opposite side of which are the sources of the 
Khabur. This upper plain of the Tigris is described in the article 
Arment (vol. i, cols. 514-516). 

From its junction with the Bitlis River, the Tigris bends round to 
the south, and it continues nearly in the direction of south-east to 
the mouth of the Great Zab (36° N. lat., 43° 20’ E. long.). For the 
greater part of this distance the range of hills which separates the 
valley of Diar-Bekr from the basin of the upper Khabur accompanies 
the Tigris on the south-east ; they terminate on its banks a little to 
the north of Mosul (36° 20’ N. lat., 43° 15’ E. long.). In this interval 
the Tigris receives a number of affluents on both banks, the most 
important of which is the Eastern Khabur, The Khabur, at its 
junction with the Tigris, comes from the north of east, but 30 miles 
farther up it comes from the north, It rises high up among the 

jerosh-Dagh, which bound the southern shores of Lake Van, 

he main branch of, the Zab Ala, Upper or Great <a has its 
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souree on the slope of the Sar-al-Bagh range, at an elevation of about 
7500 feet above the sea, and nearly midway between tho lakes of Van 
and Uramiyah. [Anmeytia, vol, i col. 515.) At first the Zab flows 
to the south, but about 37° 19’ N. lat. itturns to the wost-south-west. 
Near the village of Kiyau it receives the Berdizawi (called also by 
the inhabitants the Lesser Zab), which is said to rise in the Erdosh, 
or Arjerosh-Tag, a few miles south of the eastern termination of Lake 
Van, and which descends to the principal stream in a succession of 
cataracts. After the junction the Zab flows south-east till about 12 
miles east of Amadiyah, from which point its course is rather to the 
north of east, to 10 miles west of Rowandiz, where it receives a large 
affluent. Between Amadiyah and Rowandiz, the Zab has on the north 
the colossal mountains in which it has its rise; on the south a range 
of hills which stretch from near the mouth of the Eastern Khabur to 
the base of Mount Rowandiz (11,000 feet above the sea). u 
round between the base of Rowandiz and the eastern extremity of 
this ridge, the Zab crosses a hill-range parallel to it on the south, and 
flows south-west to the Tigris, which it enters with a deep stream 60 

foet but the width is much ter a little higher up. 
About 84 miles below the mouth of the Great Zab the Tigris forces 
way h the Hamrin Hills, About 12 miles below the Great 
Zab there is a ford in the Tigris; 20 miles farther down it receives an 
affluent from the west near Kalah Shirkat; and 28 miles below this it is 
the Zab-Asfal, Lower or Lesser Zab from the north-east. The 


then turns abruptly to uth-west; about 20 miles onwards it 
receives four ‘affiuenta from the mountains to the south-east, and 


A few miles below Baghdad the Tigris is joined by the Diyalah, 
which is known in its upper course as the river of Shirwan. This 
river rises among the mountains above Hamadan near 34° 40’ N. lat., 
47° 30’ E. long., and flows for about 30 miles from east to west ; then, 
turning at first to the north of west, for nearly 100 miles in a semi- 
circular sweep round the base of Mount Dalahu, it receives a number 
of streams on its south bank. Some of the summits of this moun- 
tain group rise, by the estimate of Major Rawlinson, 5000 feet above 
their base. At the most northern part of its course the Shirwan 
receives the waters of the Taj, one of whose branches comes from 
Suleimaniyah. It then flows south-east for about 30 miles, till it 
issues into the — through a gap in the Hamrin Hills. Above these 
hills the river flows in a strong rapid current 400 yards broad. Its 
breadth at its mouth at Ctesiphon, above the Zak Kesra, is about 
60 From the Kermanshah district the Diyalah receives the 
Holwan and the Arwand. The other feeders of the Tigris above 
Kurnah, and the tributaries of the Shalul Arab below that town, are 
noticed in the article Bacapan, Pashalic of (vol. i. cols. 820, 821). 

_ Five miles below Baghdad the Saklawiyah Canal, from the Euphrates, 
joins the Tigris ; the distance along this canal from river to river was 
found by Lieutenant Lynch (who sailed along it in 1838, in the 
Euphrates steamer) to be 45 miles. The current (in the season of 
floods) was about 4 miles an hour, from the Euphrates to the Tigris, 
On the parallel of Baghdad, the canal expands to a considerable lake, 
which again contracts into a narrow channel before it joins the Tigris. 
The Diyalah, which joins the Tigris 21 miles below the mouth of the 
Saklawiyah Canal, brings into the Tigris a large body of water. From 
the confluence the course of the Tigris is extremely winding, but its 
| age direction is south-east. About 974 miles in a straight line 

Baghdad in that direction, it reaches Kut-el-amarah, a small 
town on its left bank, where a bifureation takes place; and here the 
Tig, instead of receiving an addition to ita waters from the Euphrates, 
as by the Seklawiyah, sends a considerable stream to that river. The 
ondiler branch, called Shat-el-hai, flows south and joins the Euphrates, 
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a pastoral country, 43 miles, to the Mounds of Mohammed ; it is here 
only 18 miles prt boy from the Tigris. From the Mounds of Moham- 
med the river flows across a flat barren country to Hillah (32° 28’ 35" 
N. lat, 44° 28’ 40°5" E. long.), which is almost due south of y 
and between 50 and 60 miles distant from it, In this part of : 
course the stream has an average breadth of 200 i 
ordinary depth of 15 feet, and a current of barely 2) miles an hour. 
From Hillah to a bifurcation a short way above Lemlun (a distance of 
754 miles by- water, or 55] miles 8,E. by S direct), the volume 
of water in the Euphrates is materially diminished by canals 
irrigation. The two narrow channels formed at this point reunite at 
Karayem (334 miles from the bifurcation), after lowing in short bends 
through a y country. On issuing from these marshes the 
Euphrates suddenly ed pare on its former pa oh scale, inclosed 
between high banks covered with a At 56] miles from —— 
the Euphrates is joined by the Hai, the branch which diverges fron 
the Tigris at Kut-el ; and 78 miles farther on it receives at 
K the waters of the main branch. The distance r) from 


water) 
the remotest sources of the Tigris to Kurnah is about 1146 miles, 


little more than half the length of the Euphrates, The Euphrates 
and Tigris now form one tidal channel, known by the name of 
the Shat-el-Arab, about half a mile wide, which flows S.E. by 
almost in a straight line. Five miles below Kurnah, it is joined by 
the Kerkhah, which, near Hawiza, where it leaves the receives 
the Hud from the Tigris. .[Bacupap, Pashalic of.] From a 
Basrah is 39 miles by the river, and thence to i 

the Harfar Canal brings the main portion of the Karun into the Shat- 
el-Arab, is 224 miles by water, [Bacupap, Pashalic of.) Between 
Kurnah and Basrah the river has an average breadth of 600 

with a depth of 21 feet; between Basrah and Mohammarah, a L 


Ps 
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of 700 yards, and a depth of 30 feet. The current below Kurnah is - 


2 miles an hour during the flood and 3 miles during the ebb tide. 
Between Kurnah and Mohammarah the river forms five islands, all 
large. The Shat-el-Arab discharges the united waters of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris into the sea at Basrah. It is navigable in mid-stream 
for vessels of 500 tons. aulpae 
The basin of the Euphrates (giving that name to the area drained 
by all the waters which enter the Persian Gulf by the ) 


comprises about 108,000 square milee, The physical features, pro- 


duets, &e., of this vast region are described in the articles ARMENTA, 
BaaupaD, Pashalic of, Mesororamta, Assyria, Bapytonta, &. The 
melting of the snows on the mountains and tablelands of Armenia, 
causes the Euphrates to rise from the end of March to the end of May, 
when the floods are at their height, about 14 feet. The same cause, 
aided by the melting of the snows on the mountains of Kurdistan, 
occasions a rise in the Tigris of about 20 feet. The tide ascends the: 
Euphrates above Kurnah, a distance of 60 miles; it scarcely extends 
35 miles up the Tigris. Pin 
(Colonel Chesney ; Expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris ; Jowrnal 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London; Rich, Koordistan + 
Morier, Fraser, and Ainsworth, Travels; Martin, Mémoires sur 
UArménie) fae 
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northern part of its course where it makes the great semicircular bend 
from the north-east to the south-east direction. Cabra, the port of 
Timbuctoo, stands at a distance of 5 miles from the town, and is 


connected with the Niger by a narrow canal. Between —— 


Timbuctoo there are two lakes. A wady, filled dy 

season with a stream of water, extends from north-east of Timbuc 
and, passing to the south of that town, disembogues into the to 
the south-west of it, Allround the wady extend immense plains of 
loose shifty sands of a yellowish-white colour. Timbuctoo has been 
from remote antiquity the meeting-place of many convene 
of traffic, It is nearest point at which the traders the 


commercial districts that skirt the coasts of the Mediterranean west — 


of Barea, and of the Atlantic north of Cape Nun, can 
crossing the great desert, the fertile lands extending to the “€i 
and south-west along the Upper and Lower ' 


Niger, 
Leo Africanus states that Timbuctoo was bult by Mansa Suleiman, — 


about the year 610 of the Hejira (a.p, 1214), and 


the capital of a powerful state. But there is 4 reason to suppose — 
that either the Kapha or Nigeira Metropolis of Poles ; prerialy 
occupied the site of the town built by Mansa Suleiman. Tnteed, x 


ing to an author quoted by Cooley (‘ Negroland of the Arabs,’ p. 68), — 


a town bearing the name 7ombuti existed hereabouts as early as the year 
297 of the Hejira. Rulers with the title Sahn poesibarea 40 r 


Timbuctoo from 610 to 792 of the Hejira, The chiefs of wleroone 
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and Fez rendered Timbuctoo tributary, and from that time the com- 
munications of the Arabs with that country became more frequent 
and . Leo Africanus mentions that the grand mosque of the 
town and the of the king were built by an architect from 
Granada. The Arab conquerors allowed however the native dynasty 
to remain on the throne. The expulsion of the Arabs from Spain, 
and the weakening of the Arab power in North Africa by the Turkish 
conquests in Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, in the course of the 15th 
century, increased the impunity of the predatory nomad hordes; 
and about the same time, or a little later, the formation of settle- 
ments on the west coast of Africa, first by the Portuguese and after- 
wards by the English and French, by creating a new line of traffic 
with the interior, diminished the importance of Timbuctoo as a com- 
mercial entrepét. About the year 1500 a negro general of Soniheli, 
‘king of Timbuctoo, raised the standard of revolt on the death of his 
master, overturned the Moorish supremacy, conquered a number of 
the neighbouring provinces, and recalled to Timbuctoo a part of the 
trade which had left it for Jenné on the Niger. About 1670 Timbuctoo 
seems to have fallen under the dominion of the king of Bambarra. 
Since 1727 it appears to have been governed by a negro ruler, that is, 
by one who is neither an Arab, nor a Tuarik, nor a Fellatah. 
Caillié estimates the permanent inhabitants of Timbuctoo at from 
10,000 to 12,000, After the arrival of the caravans the town assumes 
for a portion of the year a much more populous and probably a much 
more bustling appearance. The streets are clean, and wide enough 
to allow three horsemen to pass abreast, The houses are of sun-dried 
bricks, and consist entirely of a ground-floor ; in some a sort of closet 
is constructed over the entrance; the apartments are built on the 
four sides of an open court in the centre. Both within the town and 
round about it there are numerous straw huts of a conical form. 
The town is not walled. In the centre of the town is a square sur- 
rounded by circular huts, and planted with a few trees: in the middle 
of it a large hole is dug as a receptacle for filth. Two enormous 
heaps outside of the town ap to be accumulations of rubbish. 
Some buildings on the east side of the town are overwhelmed with 
sand, There are seven mosques; two of them large, and part of the 
largest apparently of considerable antiquity ; each is surmounted by 
a brick tower. To the west-south-west of the town are large excava- 
tions from 35 to 40 feet deep, which collect in the rainy season the 
supplies of water which serve the inhabitants for drinking and culi- 
nary purposes throughout the year. There is no spontaneous vege- 
tation near the town except some stunted mimosa-trees, Near the 
reservoirs are some small plantations of bad tobacco. The inhabit- 
ants of Timbuctoo draw from Jenné their supplies of millet, rice, 
Ls ape butter, honey, cotton, Soudan cloth, per, onions, dried 
pistachioes, &c. Fire-wood and timber for bullding, and provender 
for cattle, are brought from Cabra. They purchase cattle from the 
nomads of the tribe of Zawat, who the country two days’ 
ey distant from Timbuctoo to the north-east; from the people 
of Sala, ten days’ journey to the east; and from the Tuarika, Bf te 
the most powerful race, on all sides. They procure salt for their 
own consumption and for the trade with Soudan from Tddeiai, which 
lies twenty days’ journey north-west of the town. 

The negro and Arab inhabitants of Timbuctoo are exclusively 
engaged in trade. The negro inhabitants dress like the Moors, and 
are zealous Mohammedans, They have several wives, whom, as well 
as their slaves, they employ in menial affairs. Caillié represents all 
classes of the inhabitants as cleanly both in their persons and houses, 
Cabra, the port of Timbuctoo, is secured against inundations by being 
pene! Roe pa above the marshes; the sandy desert commences 

ly to the north of it. This place has about 1000 or 1200 
inhabitants, all of the poorer class, engaged in the service of the 
merchants of Timbuctoo, The dwellings are either mean houses 
or small huts; the street is neat, but the landing-place is dirty. The 
merchandise is conveyed between the port and Timbuctoo on asses 
and camels: these belong in general to the inhabitants of Cabra; 
but sometimes the poorer Tuariks hire their camels for the purpose, 

(C. Ptolemai, Geographia, lib. viii. ; M‘Queen, A| Geographical Survey 
of Africa ; Walckenaer, Recherches Géographiques sur UIntériewr de 
EAfrique; Cooley, Negroland of the Arabs ; Travels of Park, Lyon, 
Denham, Clapperton, Caillié, &c. 
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TINIAN, one of the @ or Mariane Islands, lies nearly in 15° 
N, lat., 146° E. long. It is uninhabited and of small extent, Lord 
Anson remained on the isle of Tinian from the 26th of August to the 
2ist of October, 1742. It extends about 12 miles from south-south- 
west to north-north-east, and the breadth is about half as much. 
The soil is somewhat sandy, but very dry and healthy. The land 
rises in gentle slopes from the beach to the middle of the island, 
but the ascent is often interrupted by small level valleys, many of 
which wind irregularly through the country. These valleys and the 
gradéal swellings of the ground are most beautifully diversified by 
x alternation -& woods oe = which traverse the island. There 

no running streams, good water is found by digging. Near 
the middle of the island there are three small bee? Black cattle, in 
& wild state, are numerous. The common domestic fowl is plentiful 
in the woods, There is also an abundance of wild hogs. Besides the 


) 
(Suxpa Istaxps, Lesser.) 


cocoa-nut palm and the bread fruit-tree there are guavas, limes, and 
sweet and sour oranges. There is no harbour, but only an open road- 
stead near the south-western extremity of the island. The island 
contains some remarkable ruins. [LADRONES.] 

(Anson, Voyage round the World ; Kotzebue, Voyage of Discovery 
into the South Sea, &c.) 

TINNIVELLY. (Carwaric.] 

TINO. [AcurpEtaco, Grecian.} 
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TINTENIAC. § [Itve-rr-Vmarne.] 

TINTERN. ONMOUTHSHIRE, | 

TIOOMEN. [Sreerta.] 

TIPERAH MOUNTAINS. [Hrxpustan; Situet.] 

TIPPERARY, an inland county in the province of Munster, Ireland, 
is bounded N. by Galway and King’s County, E. by King's County, 
Queen’s County, and Kilkenny, 8. by Waterford, and W. by the 
counties of Cork, Limerick, Clare, and Galway. It lies between 
52° 12’ and 53° 9’ N. lat., 7° 20’ and 8° 26’ W. long. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 70 miles, from east to west 40 miles. 
The area is 1659 square miles, or 1,061,731 acres; of which 843,887 
acres are arable, 178,183 acres uncultivated, 23,779 acres in planta- 
tions, 2359 acres in towns, and 13,523 acres under water. The 
population in 1841 was 435,553 ; in 1851 it was 331,487, 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications—The greater part of 
the county is comprehended in the basin of the Suir, which falls 
into Waterford Harbour. The other rivers, which are small and 
unimportant, are the Nore, the Nenagh, and the Broma, The Suir 
rises north of Templemore, on the south-eastern slope of the moun- 
tains that there cross the county, and flows by Thurles, Golden, and 
Cahir, to the junction of the little river Nier; after which it flows 
along the border of this county and Waterford, by Clonmel and 
Carrick, below which it quits the county. Its course in Tipperary 
may be estimated at about 76 miles. The Suir is navigable by large 
barges up to Clonmel. 

The lakes in this county, of which there are many, are very small, 
the largest not exceeding 40 acres; but Lough Derg, which forms its 
western boundary with Galway and Clare for a length of 22 miles 
in a straight line, affords, with the Shannon and the Suir, its southern 
boundary with Waterford from Clonmel to Carrick, the ofly naviga- 
tion of the county. Z 

The coach road from Dublin to Cork enters the south-eastern side 
of the county, and passes through Clonmel and Clogheen. Another 
road from Dublin to Cork by Athy passes through Cashel and Cahir. 
The road from Dublin through Kildare and borough (Queen’s 
County) to Limerick crosses the northern part through Roscrea, 
Toomevara, and Nenagh; another road from Dublin through Parsons- 
town (King’s County) and Borris-o-Kane unites with the foregoing at 
Nenagh. The road from Waterford to Limerick enters the count: 
on the south-east at Carrick-on-Suir, and passes through Clonmel, 
Cahir, and Tipperary. The road from Clonmel to Ballinasloe in 
Galway, passes through Fethard, Cashel, Thurles, and Roscrea, There 
are other roads of less importance. 

The Great Southern and Western railway enters the county near 
Roscrea, and runs in a generally southward direction past Temple- 
more to Thurles, whence it is continued in the same direction to 
Goold’s Cross, and is connected with Cashel. From Thurles the 
main line turns south-westward to the north of Tipperary, and past 
Emly, a few miles beyond which it quits the county. There is a 
branch to Limerick, of which only a small portion is within this 
county. There is also a short branch to Tipperary. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.— A considerable part of the county is 
hilly or mountainous, but the mountains lie in groups, and not in 
connected ranges. The Knockmeledown Mountains, on the south 
border of the county, rise to the height of 2700 feet above the level 
of the sea. They are placed in a table-land of clay-slate, partly 
bordered on the flanks by sandstone, and on the higher oni sus- 
taining isolated caps of the same rock, or upholding more continuous 
mountain-masses, On the north the limestone track separates the 
Knockmeledown Mountains from the Galtees, of which the principal 
summits (3000 feet high) are in this county. North of the Galtees 
rise the Slieve-na-Muck Mountains, which form a subordinate and 
lower range. Both the Galtees and the Slieve-na-Muck are composed 
wholly of sandstone, and the intermediate valley or glen appears to 
be occupied by the same formation. The sandstone is in general 
composed of grains of quartz closely aggregated. The sandstone of 
Slieve-na-Muck yields excellent flags. In the south-eastern corner of 
the county, north of Clonmel and Carrick-on-Suir, is a group of hills 
called Slieve-na-Man, the geological character of which is similar to 
that of the mountains already described: the group consists of a 
nucleus of clay-slate, surrounded and surmounted by sandstone. 

The principal bogs are in the eastern and central part of the county; 
one continuous line of bog extends from near the border of the coal- 
field, near Killenaule, to the south-eastern foot of the central range of 
hills at Roserea, a distance of nearly 30 miles; and there are smaller 
detached bogs westward of this, and some in the northern part of the 
county, between the Lower Brosna and the Shannon. 

In the centre of the county is another important group of moun- 
tains, It commences in the county of Limerick, and is there known 
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Doon Mountains ; but as it extends north-eastward into Tippe- | 
phy a scoryeecersst summits are known as the Bilboa and Keeper | 
Mountains (the latter 2100 feet high), and the Devil’s-Bit Mountain : | 
it crosses the county of Tipperary in a north-eastern direction by 
Templederry and Roscrea, and enters Queen's County and King’s | 
County, which it separates from each other, and where it is known | 
under the designation of Slieve Bloom. Keeper and Bilboa and the 
adjacent parts of the range consist of clay-alate, Magee f flanked by 
sandstone, To the north-east of Templederry the range is entirely 

posed of sandst Copper was formerly dug in these mountains, 
at Lackamore, five miles east of Newport. Copper is now found at 
Hollyford, and lead mixed with silver is obtained at Shallee and 
Silvermines, \ 

Near the lower part of Lough Derg, one of the lakes through which 

the Shannon flows, are the Arra Mountains, a group occupying a small 

of this county on the western side, and extending across the 
ones into the county of Clare. There are quarries in these moun- 
tains which yield slate not inferior to that of North Wales. — 

The rest of the county is occupied by the stratified limestone, 
except a ion of the district between the southern groups of moun- 
tains (Slieve-na-Man and the Galtees) and the central range, which is 
oceupied by the coal-field of Killenaule; and one or two small tracts 
on the western side of the county, where trap-rocks appear inter- 
stratified with the limestone. ia 

The coal-field of Killenaule extends about 18 miles in length from 
north-east to south-west, from near the river Nore to the neighbour- 
hood of Cashel, and about 6 miles in breadth. It is partly in this 
county and partly in that of Kilkenny. There are two very small 
outlying portions near Cashel. This coal-field varies in its elevation, 
being highest and most abrupt on the north-western side, where the 
hills rise from 300 to 600 feet above the limestone plain. Towards 
the south-east the surface declines gradually, and the streams which 
water the tract mostly flow in that direction. Immediately above the 
limestone, shale and gritstone alternate, there being two beds of each : 
the upper gritstone, when not covered by the superior beds, consti- 
tutes the main body of the elevated part of the coal-hills: it is marked 
by repeated dulations, forming unequal ridges, with intervening 
hollows or troughs, having their greatest extension or length generally 
from north-east to south-west. In these troughs the coal-beds are 
found resting upon fire-clay, which intervenes between them and the 
gritstone, and forms the floor of the coal, and covered by shale, grit, 
and then shale again. The coal is of the nature of blind coal, or 
anthracite. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture—The climate of Tipperary, though 
drier than that of the maritime counties, is sufficiently moist, and the 
hilly districts are cold, but it is reckoned very healthy on the whole. 
The soil, a rich calcareous loam, is of extraordinary fertility, especially 
in the lower grounds of the districts called the Golden Vale, and of 
which Tipperary town forms the centre, extending from Limerick to 
the borders of the county of Kilkenny; and another district, occupying 
the level tracts of the baronies of Upper and Lower Ormond. The 
number of acres under crop in 1853 was 310,264; of which 42,125 
acres were wheat; 89,883 acres, oats; 17,756 acres, barley, bere, rye, 
peas, and beans; 46,006 acres, potatoes; 30,687 acres, turnips; 5301 
acres, other green crops; 336 acres, flax; and 78,170 acres, meadow 
and clover. In 1841 the total extent of plantation, including detached 
trees and orchards, amounted to 29,602 acres, In 1852 there were 
24,786 holdings, on which were 25,386 horses, 12,326 mules and asses, 
160,496 cattle, 177,866 sheep, 81,789 pigs, 14,806 goats, and 437,948 
head of poultry. Agriculture forms nearly the entire occupation of 
the county; wheat of excellent quality is largely grown and exported, 
as is also flour and meal; and dairies are numerous, butter being the 
next largest product for exportation. There are establishments at 
Nenagh and Roscrea for the preparation of flax. 

Divisions, Towns, dc.—The county is in the dioceses of Cashel, Emly, 
Killaloe, and Lismore, and contains 193 parishes. It is divided into 
two ridings, North and South; and the North Riding into 6 baronies 
~—Ormond Lower and Upper, Owney and Arra, Ikerrin, Eliogarty, and 
Upper Kilnemanagh ; the South Riding into 6 baronies—Slieveardagh, 
Lower h, Middlethird, Clanwilliam, East and West Offa 
and Iff—. The principal towns are—Canir, CionMEL, Nenaau, 
Cannick-on-Surm, Tuuntes, Trergrary, Casnet, Roscorea, and 
Crocures, which are noticed under their respective .titles; with 
Fethard and Templemore, which we notice here, together with the 
smaller towns and principal villages: the population is that of 1851. 

Fehard, a raunicipal, market, and post town, 9 miles N. from 
Clonmel, population 2767. The town is chiefly on the left bank of a 
emall stream, the Glashall. There are a parish church, and chapels 
for Presbyterians, Primitive Methodists, and Roman Catholics, There 
are also an infantry barrack, a police station, a loan-fund office, and a 

. The town was formerly walled, and most of the walls 
of the gateway towers remain. A market is held weekly, and 
= are held on — a sno Bg town was incorporated at an 
ly period, sent two mem to the Irish Parliament, but 
diafranchised at the Union. ~ 
Templemore, & market and post town, 9 miles N, from Thurles, 
lation 4375. It is supposed to derive its name from the Knights 
emplars, who had a house here. The town is pleasantly situated 


near the right bank of the Suir, and is well built and neat. Tho 
church has a handsome tower and spire, There are for 
Roman Catholics and Methodists, a good market and a 
bridewell, extensive barracks, a fever hospital and dispensary, and ball- 
and newsrooms. A market is held weekly, and eight annual fairs 
are held. 

Ballina, a village on the left bank of the Shannon, near where it 
leaves Lough Derg, is a suburb of Killaloe, county Clare. J 
Borris-o-Kane, a small town, 91 miles W.S.W. from Dublin, on the 
road from Parsonstown to Nenagh : Se cnsepee 1176. The town is 
watered by a small stream which flows into Lough Derg. There are 
a parish church, a chapel, police barracks, a dispensary and fever 
hospital, and a small bridewell. There are some remains of a square 
castle of massive construction, called Tumbricane. Four fairs phe m4 
in the year. Borris-o-Leagh, a small town, 5 miles S.W. from Temple- 
more: population 1125. There are a church and a Roman Catholic 
chapel. Three yearly fairs are held. A body of the county con- 
stabulary are posted in the town, and there isa Corey le 
jordan, a village and post-town, about 8 miles N.E. from Ni 
population 1053. There is a district church, of light and 
architecture, built in 1830; and there are meeting-houses for Ba; 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists; also a dispensary and fever 
hospital. Emuy. Golden, a small market- and post-town, about 4 
miles W. from Cashel, on the road to Tipperary, population about 
500, is delightfully situated in the Golden Vale, one of the most fertile 
districts of the county, and is divided into two parts by the river Suir, 
over which is a stone bridge. In the neighbourhood are the remains 
of Athassel Abbey. The parish church and a Roman Catholic chapel 
are in the town. Four inarkets are held in the year. Killenawle, a 


dispensary, and a 
loan-fund. Newport, a small market- and post-town, on the road from 
Silvermines to Limerick, population 1114. The 
the town; and there are a Roman Catholic chapel, a bridewell, 

fairs, one 


Riding are held in Nenagh, for the South Riding in Clonmel, each of 
these towns having a county jail. Quarter sessions for the North 
Riding are held at Nenagh, Roscrea, and Thurles; for the South 
ree, | at Clonmel, Carrick-on-Suir, Cashel, Clogheen, New Birming- 
ham, Newport, Roscrea, Templemore, Thurles, and Tipperary. Petty 
sessions are held in 22 places. There are three stipendiary 
in the North Riding, two at Nenagh and one at Borris-o-Kane; and 
four in the South Riding, one each at Cahir, Carrick-on-Suir, Thurles, 
and Tipperary. The Lunatic Asylum is at Clonmel, the county 
Infirmary at Cashel, and Fever hospitals are at Cahir, Carrick-on-Suir, 
Cashel, Clogheen, Clonmel, Roscrea, Templemore, Thurles, and Tip- 
perary. There are 46 dispensaries in the county. Savings banks are 
at Cashel, Clonmel, Roscrea, and Thurles; and loan-funds at Cahir, 
Cashel, Fethard, Nenagh, Roscrea, and Tipperary. The Union work- 
houses are at Clonmel, Borris-o-Kane, Nenagh, Carrick-on-Suir, Cashel, 
Clogheen, Roscrea, Thurles, and Tipperary. The northern part of the 
county is in the military district of Limerick; the eastern in- 
cluding Clonmel and Carrick-on-Suir, is in the Kilkenny di In 
September 1852 there were 199 National schools, attended by 14,889 
male and 14,054 female children. .™ 

History and Antiquities.—Sir James Ware supposes that the Coriondi 
and the Udi, or rather Uodim, of Ptolemmus, occupied this county 
and the adjacent ones to the west and south-west. We think it not 
improbable that the Brigantes may have occupied the south-eastern 
te Ral vp aed yma a4 eran? In the division 7 
which prevai fore the ish conquest, Tipperary appears” 
have been divided between the a of Thomond, or North 
Munster, governed by princes of the Daleassian race; and Desmond, 
or South Munster, held by princes of the Eoganacht, or Eugenian, 
family ; the princes of which two kingdoms appear to have ¥ 
in alternate succession the paramount dominion of Munster. One of 
these sovereigns, Mukertach, in 1101, gave the city of Cashel to the 
church, dedicating it to God and St. Patrick. 

In the a o. invasion, Henry II. (1172) summoned an assembly of 
the Irish prelates and princes at Cashel, where the sovereignty of the 
English king was recognised, and various regulations were niade, 
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increasing the power of the clergy, and more completely assimilating 
the praetices of the Irish Church to those of the Church of Rome. 
Tipperary was one of the districts erected into counties by King John 
(1210), during his ion to Ireland, at the head of a considerable 
army. It is pro that the northern part at least of the county 
was part of the seat of war (1274-1277) between the O’Briens, who 
retained a portion of Thomond, and the Anglo-Norman, or as we may 
now term them, o-Irish family of the De Clares. In 1328 the 
a) i in county were granted to James Butler, earl of 
Carrick, now created also Earl of Ormond; these royalties were long 
retained by the earls of Ormond. The county was the scene of fre- 
quent contests between the Geraldines and the Butlers. The burning 
of the cathedral of Cashel was one of the charges brought against 
the Earl of Kildare in his examination before the privy council (1496). 
His reply to the — was characteristic: “ Spare your evidence,” 
said he; “I did burn the church ; for I thought the bishop had been 
in it.” In the great civil war in 1642, Cahir, Cashel, Fethard, Clog- 
heen, and Clonmel were all taken by Cromwell, and suffered severely. 
In the war of the Revolution, Clonmel was abandoned by the Jaco- 
bites on William’s advance towards the south after the battle of the 
Boyne (1690). 

The antiquities of the county consist chiefly of the ruins, more or 
less dilapidated, of castles and monastic buildings. The Mitchelstown 
stalactitic caverns, situated within two small hills, about 100 feet high, 
of gray-limestone, are remarkable and beautiful natural curiosities. 
They lie on the northern side of the Galtees Mountains, about 12 
miles from Cahir, on the road from that town to Mitchelstown, in 
the county of Cork. They both contain many chambers and galleries, 
with singular stalactitic deposits, and the series called the New Caves, 
which are connected with each other, has a length from north to 
south of 870 feet, while the breadth in an east and west direction 
is 570 feet. 

TIPPERARY, county of Tipperary, a market-town and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Arra, an affluent of the river 
Suir, and on the Waterford and Limerick road, in 52° 28’ N. lat., 
8° 8 W. long., distant 23 miles W.N.W. from Clonmel, 111 miles 
§.W. from Dublin by road, and 110 miles by the Great Southern and 
Western, and Limerick and Waterford railways. The porsren was 
7001 in 1851. Tipperary Poor-Law Union comprises 30 electoral divi- 
sions, with an area of 179,987 acres, and a population in 1841 of 
vitenod by the rich’ landampe: of the Golden, Vale: of Tipperary, 

i e ric! of en Vale of Tipperary, 
consists of one principal street, with some branches at right angles to 
it. It contains the parish church, a fine cruciform building, with a 
tower and spire 142 feet high, erected in 1830; a large Roman Catholic 
chapel, a Presbyterian meeting-house, a classical school on Erasmus 
Smith’s foundation, two National schools, a neat market-house with a 
news-room over it, a new court-house and jail, a dispensary, fever 
hospital, and Union workhouse. A chalybeate spring in the neigh- 
bourhood is much frequented in summer. A good deal of farm 
produce is disposed of at the market. Quarter and petty sessions 
are held in the town. Fairs are held April Sth, June 24th, October 
10th, and December 10th. A castle was built here by King John, 
which was soon after captured by the Prince of Thomond, one of the 
hereditary chiefs of the neighbouring territory. 
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by rude massivevess and great antiquity to the Cyclopes, and such 
works were consequently described as Cyvlopean. Homer (‘ Iliad.,’ 
ii. 559) calls Tiryns the ‘ walled,’ or perhaps the ‘ well-walled’ Tiryns : 
and Pausanias (ii. 25), 1000 years after him, thus describes the remains 
as they existed in second century of our era :—‘ The wall of the 
fortification, which still remains, is the work of the Cyclopes, and is 
built of unwrought stones, so large that not even the least of them 
could be even moved by a pairof mules. ‘he intervals between them 
have been long since up with smaller stones, so as to make the 
whole mass solid and compact.” The entire circuit of the walls still 
9 eee - Some of the masses of the stone are 
art, some of t are rectangular; but these are probabl, 

ae ar not a part of the original work described by tomnalan 
F finest specimens of the Cyclopean masonry are near the remains 
of the eastern gate, where a ramp, supported by a wall of the same 
kind} leads up to the gate. On one side of this spiawes Colonel 
Leake measured a stone of 10°6 by 3°9 by 3°6. Here the wall is 
244 feet in thickness; in other parts from 20 to 23 feet. 

fortress, or citadel of Tiryns appears to have consisted of an 
‘“pper and a lower inclosure of nearly equal dimensions, with an inter- 
mediate platform, The southern entrance led, by an ascent to the 


left, to the upper level, and by a direct passage between the upper 
inclosure and the eastern wall of the fortress into the lower inclosure, 
having also a branch to the left into the middle platform, the entrance 
into which last was nearly opposite to the eastern gate already de- 
scribed. There was also a postern on the western side. In the 
eastern, as well as in the southern wall, there were galleries in the 
body of the wall of singular construction, the angle of the roof being 
formed by merely sloping the courses of the masonry. In the eastern 
wall there are two parallel passages, of which the outer has six recesses 
in the exterior wall. Of the upper inclosure very little remains, The 
fortress itself is only a third of a mile in circumference, so that in 
all probability it must have been no more than the citadel of the 
Tirynthii, the town itself being situated in a plain of 200 or 300 
yards in breadth, on the south-west of the fortress : beyond this plain 
lies a marsh, extending a mile farther towards the sea. 

Preetus, the reputed founder of Tiryns, was succeeded by his son 
Megapenthes, who is said to have transferred it to Perseus. Perseus 
transmitted it to his descendant Electryon, whose daughter Alemena 
married Amphitryon. The latter prince was expelled from Tiryns by 
Sthenelus, king of Argos; but his son Hercules recovered his inherit- 
ance, and was in consequence called Tirynthius. (Diodorus, iv. 10; 
Pindar, ‘Olymp.,’ x. 87.) From Perseus to Amphitryon, Tiryns was 
a dependency of Mycenz. At the time of the Trojan war it seems 
to have been subject to the kings of Argos. (‘Iliad,’ ii. 559.) Sub- 
sequently it was partially destroyed by the Argives, perhaps about 
B.C, 468. The Tirynthian citadel was called Licymnia, from Licym- 
nius, a son of Electryon, and brother of Alemena. (Pindar, ‘ Olymp.,’ 
vii. 49.) 

(Leake, Morea ; Cramer, Greece ; Gell, Itinerary of the Morea and 
Argolis ; Dodwell, Classical Tour.) 

TISBURY, Wiltshire, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Tisbury, is situated near the left bank of the river 
Nadder, in 51° 4’ N, lat., 2° 4’ W. long., distant about 28 miles W. 
from Salisbury, and 109 miles W.S.W. from London. The living is a 
vi in the archd 'y and di of Salisbury. Tisbury Poor- 
Law Union contains 20 parishes and townships, with an area of 42,494 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 10,181. Besides the parish church, 
which is a spacious Norman structure, there are a chapel for Inde- 
pendents, and National schools, Fonthill Abbey, the once celebrated 
seat of Beckford, the author of ‘ Vathek,’ is about two miles W. from 
Tisbury. 

TITCHFIELD. (Hamrsuire. 

TITTLESHALL. [Norroux. 

TIVERTON, Devonshire, a market-town, municipal and _parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Tiverton, is situated on the slope of a hill at the confluence of the 
rivers Ex and Loman, in 50° 54’ N. lat., 3° 39’ W. long., distant 13 
miles S, by E. from Exeter, 165 miles W.S.W. from London by road, 
and 184 miles by the Great-Western and Bristol and Exeter railways. 
The population of the borough of Tiverton in 1851 was 11,144, The 
borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, of whom one 
is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 
livings are in the archd ry and di of Exeter. Tiverton 
Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes and townships, with an area of 
106,291 acres, and a population in 1851 of 33,521. 

Tiverton is watered by a brook called the Town Leat, which 
rises above five miles north of the town. On the west side of the 
river Ex is a large suburb called Westex, very densely populated, 
and principally inhabited by operatives. One of the greatest attrac- 
tions of the town is the trout-fishing in the two rivers. The oldest 
part of the parish church was built in 1073; the south front and 
porch, with other portions, were rebuilt, and the whole of the church 
new seated, in 1825. It is a noble edifice, 136 feet long, and 82 feet 
wide ; the tower is 116 feet high. St. George’s Chapel is of the Doric 
order. The Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyan Methodists 
have places of worship. There are in ‘liverton Blundell’s Free 
Grammar school ; tional schools; a British school ; Chilcott’s 
Endowed school for boys; a Blue-Coat school for boys, and a Blue- 
Coat school for girls, There are several almshouses and various 
minor charities. 

The woollen trade of Tiverton was formerly very extensive, but 
early in the present century it yielded to the superior capabilities of 
the Yorkshire manufacturers. The cotton manufacture was subse- 
quently introduced, but it soon declined. The making of bobbin-net 
introduced in 1816 is still carried on, and gives regular employment 
to a considerable number of persons, besides temporary employment 
to several hundred girls and women. A county court is held in the 
town. Tuesday and Saturday are the market-days ; fairs are held on 
the second Tuesday after Whitsuntide, and on September the 29th. 
A spacious market-place was erected in 1830, with a suite of rooms 
for assemblies; there is also a theatre. Races are held annually on 
the Castle Meadows for two days in the month of August. 

TIVOLI, the ancient Tibur, a town of the Comarca di Roma, 16 
miles E.N.E, from Rome, is situated on the slope of a hill on the left 
bank of the Anio, or Teverone, just above the spot where that river 
falls by a succession of rapids into the lowlands of the Cam 
Tibur was a much more ancient city than Rome itself. Virgil, in 
relating the wars of the Latins and Rutuli against Aineas, speaks 
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y of Tibur. Coras and Catillus, two brothers of Tiburtus, 
the reputed founder of Tibur, fought against Aineas and his Trojan 
followers. (‘ Aneid.,’ vil, 670-672.) Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat. xvi. 87) 
mentions three old oak-troes, existing in his time, which were reported 
to be older than Tiburtua, the founder of Tibur, and were consecrated 
to him. According to a passage in Horace (‘Od.,' i. 7), they were 
ealled ‘ Tiburni lucus.’ The fane and grove of the Sibyl Albunea at 
Tibur are celebrated by Horace and Virgil, and her oracles were 
consulted from the oldest times. , : 

In the early of the history of Rome Tibur is mentioned as one 
of the principal towns of the Latin Confederation. It stood where it 
still stands, on the left bank of the Anio, which river divided the 
territory of the Latini from that of the Sabini, and it was strong by 
ita situation between the mountain and the river. It was finally sub- 
jected by Rome, nc, 837. [Latrom.)] During the Samnite wars the 
homens made a road from Tibur over the Apennines to the country 
of the Peligni, which was called Via Valeria, The aqueducts of the 
Anio Vetus and Anio Novus, and of the Aqua Marcia, which supplied 
Rome with wholesome water, through the territory of Tibur, 
where their remains are still seen. The healthy and romantic situation 
of this district induced the wealthy Romans to construct in it hand- 
some country residences. Scipio Aumilianus, Metellus Numidicus, the 
famous Marius, Mmcenas, Munatius Plancus, and Manlius Vopiscus, 
had their Tiburtine villas. The families of the Munatii, the Coponii, 
and the Plautii, which flourished at Rome in the latter times of the 
republic and under the first emperors, were from Tibur. The 
mausoleum of the Plautii (a massive round tower) is still seen at 
Ponte Lucano, a few miles from the town on the road to Rome. 4 

Augustus used to visit Maecenas at his villa at Tibur, and Suetonius 
(‘ Octav.,’ 72) mentions his holding his tribunal under the porticoes of 
the splendid temple of Hercules, part of the cella of which is still seen 
behind the choir of the modern cathedral, which has been partly con- 
structed with the materials of the ancient temple. Gellius (xix. 5) 
mentions a public library as annexed to the temple. Horace preferred 
Tibur to all other places of resort, and he had a country house in the 

bourhood, distinct from his Sabine farm at Digentia. 

‘he emperor Hadrian constructed near Tibur a magnificent villa, of 
which extensive remains are still seen. Under his reign Getulius, a 
native of Tibur, and his wife Simphorosa, with their seven sons, being 
converts to Christianity, suffered martyrdom. Zenobia, queen of 
Palmyra, after her capture by Aurelian, was ordered to reside at 
Tibur, and bere she lived many years, The arian Nonius 
Marcellus, who belongs to the 4th century, was a native of Tibur. 

In av. 543 the Goths under Totila took Tibur, and slaughtered 
most of the inhabitants, including the bishop. During the Longobard 
dominion in Italy, Tibur was included in the duchy of Rome. After 
the fall of the Carlovingian dynasty, Tibur, like most other towns of 
Central Italy, governed itself as a municipal community. Its territory, 
which extended westward about half-way between Tibur and Rome, 
embraced in the opposite direction the whole valley of the Anio as far 
as the borders of Naples. In the 12th century the Tiburtines were 
frequently at war with the abbots of Sublaqueum, now called Subiaco, 
who had assumed the civil jurisdiction over the upper part of the 
valley, of which they had already acquired by various grants the ‘utile 
dominium.’ In 1141 the Tiburtines acknowledged the anti-Pope 
Anacletus, and the people of Rome, who had had frequent border 
quarrels with them, seized this opportunity to assail their town with 
a considerable force. While they were trying to break open one of 
the gates, the inhabitants turned off part of the waters of the Anio, 
and made them fall with overwhelming force down the declivity upon 
the assailants, part of whom were swept away; and the citizens, 
sallying out at the same time, routed the remainder of the besiegers, 
who ran away, leaving behind their tents and baggage. In the fol- 
er the people of Tibur, being threatened with another attack, 
thought it prudent to make their peace with Pope Innocent IL, and 
they swore allegiance to him, which so incensed the Romans, who 
were bent upon the destruction of Tibur, that they rose in arms 

mat the pope, restored the senate, and proclaimed the republic. 

Tn 1145 Pope Eugenius IIL took refuge at Tibur from the turbulence 
of the Roman people. During the subsequent dissensions between 
the emperor Frederick I. and the pope, the people of Tibur remained 
faithful to the latter. Frederick IL, in his wars against the pope, held 
for « time possession of Tibur. After a course of desultory warfare 
between Rome and Tibur, a treaty was concluded and signed by the 
magistrates of both towns in August, 1259, by which the city of Rome 
secured the right of sending to Tibur a count, rector, or podesta ; but 
the judges, the captain of the militia, and the councillors of the 
commune, continued to be chosen by the citizens of Tibur as here- 
tofore. The town of Tibur was to pay to the senate of Rome an 
annual tribute. After this the people of Tibur remained attached to 
the Pope Pius IL. built a castle at Tivoli, which remains. 

Tivoli is one of the few ancient towns of Latium which stand on its 
ancient site. The temple of the Sibyl, with its Corinthian pillars, still 

its commanding position on a rock that overhangs the Valley 
of the Cascades ; the temple of Hercules bas been transformed into 
& cathedral; the Roman road, or Via Tiburtina, traverses the town ; 
the Roman bridgo called Ponte Celio, or Ponticelli, is still extant. 
There are considerable remains of the villa of Maecenas near the 


Cascatelle. A ruined octagonal building, with a circular interior, 
vulgarly called Tempio della Tosse, stands outside of the Roman 
near the villa of Mmcenas. This building, according to Nibby, 
from the 4th century, and was a Christian church. On the walls are 
still remains of paintings representing our Saviour and the Blessed 
Virgin. The churches of San Andrea and La Carita date from the 
5th century. he 
Tivoli is a bishop's see. It has a college, and a library of about 
6000 volumes; several manufactories of iron, leather, and 3 and 
6300 inhabitants. The surrounding hills are covered with olive-trees. 
The streets of the town are narrow and steep. Near ‘livoli is the 
extensive Villa d’Este, constructed about the middle of the 16th 
century. It has all the formal magnificence of the gardens aud 
leasure-grounds of that age: its trees cut in architectural 
its mosaic-like parterres, its handsome fountains and water- its 
avenue of Italian pines, and its terraces, constitute a princely 
dence, suited to the character and style of its former owners. — 
mansion is adorned with frescoes by Zuccari and Muziano, The view 
from the terrace before the house is magnificent. The vines of Tivoli 
are famed for a superior sort of grape, called pizzutello and e 
which is much in request for the table. This grape is 0 
by Pliny the elder, (‘ Hist. Nat’, xiv. 4.) The stone commonly called 
travertino, of which many of the buildings of Rome are built, is dug 
near Tivoli. : om 
TLALPUJAHUA. [Mextco,]} rg 
TLEMSEN. [Atcérre.] vp 
TMOLUS. [Lyp1a.} 
TOBAGO, an island in the Columbian Archi , in 11° 16’ N. lat., 
60° 30’ W. long., is the most southern of the Caribbee Islands, and lies 
about 25 miles N.N.E, from Trinidad, and 82 miles 8.E, from Grenada. 
Its greatest length from north-east to south-west is 32 miles; the 
greatest breadth, 12 miles, The area is 97 square miles, or — 
acres, of which about 8000 acres were under cultivation in 1852. Th: 
population in 1852 was 14,794, of whom 190 were whites. Scar- 
borough, the capital of the island, situated at the foot of a hill, om the 
south-east coast, has a population of about 3000. A mountainous ridg 
2000 feet high, at its north-eastern extremity, extends the who 
length of the island, descending towards the south and west in a 
succession of conical heights and hills of no great elevation, which are 
separated from the coast by broken plains and lowlands, Light rivers, 
ith numerous tributaries, water all parts of the island. The rocks 


with 
are chiefly limestone. The soil of the lower is generally a 
rich dark mould, which, with the climate of the island, is mm 
favourable to the cultivation of the sugar-cane, On both sides of the 
island there are bays admitting vessels of from 150 to 250 tons burden; 
vessels of the largest size find shelter in King's Buy on the south-east 
coast, and in the bays of Man of War, Courland, and Sandy Point, on 
the north-east coast. 

The climate is agreeably tempered by the sea breeze, but in the 
less open parts the heat is oppressive, and acting on the exténsive 
marshes, produces at times much fatal sickness. The rate of mortality 
among the white troops has been found during a series be mi be 
above 15 per cent., being double that of the other West India 
islands. The climate however has considerably improved with the 
increase of cleared lands, At Fort King George, which occupies the 
summit of a hill above Scarborough, the mean temperature of the 
year is 79° Fahr. The hurricanes, so frequent in other West India 
Islands, seldom reach Tobago, which however suffered considerably 
from one of those visitations in October, 1847. The most valuable 
productions of the island are the sugar-eane, coffee, cotton, Indian and 
Guinea corn, cocoa-nuts, figs, pine-apples, pomegranates, —— 
lemons, bananas, grapes, tamarinds, papaws, cashew-nuts, melons, 1 
pumpkins. Potatoes, yams, onions, and cassavas are grown. Horses, 
asses, cattle, and sheep have multiplied greatly in the island, and wild 
po are very numerous. Cultivation is confined to the low grounds 
and a few patches on the declivity of the hills, and the chief article 
of uce and export is sugar. f 

‘obago is included in the government of the Windward Islands, 
and its affairs are administered by a lieutenant-governor, a legislative 
council of 9 members, and a house of assembly of 16 members. It 
possesses nine courts of judicature, The revenue is derived from 
import tonnage and lighthouse dues, export duties, assessed taxes, and 
an income and land tax, The exports are chiefly sugar, ram, and 
molasses, with small quantities of cotton and arrow root, Uhe imports 
are cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures, hardware, earthenware, 
saddlery, stationery, soap and candles, flour, fish, and lumber, In 
1852 the revenue of the island was 7476/. The colonial expenditure 
was 76771. The value of the imports was 53,5191 ‘The value of the 
exports was 56,8311. The shipping inward amounted to 8172 tons; 
the shipping outward amounted to 9296 tons, Tobago is in the diocese 
of Barbadoes and the archdeaconry of Trinidad, and is divided into 
three rectories, comprising five churches and chapels, The Wesleyan — 
Methodists have five chapels, and the Moravians two. The Church — 
of England has eight schools in the island; the Wesleyan Methodists 
have six schools; the Moravians have two schools, : 

Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1496, and derives its name — 
from the pipe (‘tobacco’) used by the natives in smoking the herb 
‘ kohiba’ (fobeeso). At an early period the British flag was planted 
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on the island, and James I. granted it to the Earl of Pembroke, but 
no attempt was made by the English to colonise it. In 1632 the 
Dutch formed a settlement and called the island New Walcheren, but 
the Spaniards from Trinidad attacked and destroyed the colony. 
Twenty years afterwards the Dutch returned, and soon after a party 
of about 100 Courlanders arrived, the Duke of Courland, godson of 
James L, having obtained a grant of the island. In 1763 it was ceded 
by France to In 1781 the French captured it, In 1793 
General Cuyler, with 2000 men, took the island; and it has ever since 
been a British possession. , 
TOBERCURRY, or TUBBERCURRY, county of Sligo, Ireland, a 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 54° 4’ 
N. lat., 8° 89’ W. long., distant 21 miles S.S.W. from Sligo, and 128 
miles W.N.W. from Dublin by road. The population in 1851 was 
755. Tobereurry Poor-Law Union — 21 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 125,773 acres, and a population in 1841 of 87,983; in 
1851 of 26,081. The town, a small place in a bleak and cragg 
district, contains a neat chapel of ease, built in 1830, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, a court-house, market-house, dispensary, constabulary barracks, 
workhouse. Petty sessions are held monthly. Fairs 
year. 
(Mutn] 
TOBOLSK, Government of. [Srazrta.] 
TOBOLSK, the capital of the government of Tobolsk, in Asiatic 
Russia, is situated in 58° 12’ N. fit, 68° 15’ E. long., at the junction 
of the Tobol with the Irtisch, 582 feet above the level of the Caspian 
Sea. It is divided into the upper and the lower town: the former 
built on a hill on the east of the Irtisch ; the latter, which is 
the larger, occupies the interval between the ridge and the river, and 
is exposed to inundations. The communication between the upper and 
y rising causeway laid with planks, which is 
practicable for carriages, At the foot of the ridge some springs issue, 
with tem: to rr this temperature is 


age ina Russia leather; the Russian and Tartar women make 
carpets, and woollen-cloth. There are in all twenty-three churches, 
two mosques, and two convents. 

which is surmounted 


‘artars, The T: 

the lower town, which is defended by a ditch and palisade. The 
upper town, or city proper, is surrounded by a strong brick wall, The 
atyle of living and the manners of the upper classes of society are 
not very different from those of Europe. The inhabitants are dis- 
_ tinguished for their hospitality to strangers, Game is so extremely 
abundant in the vicinity of the city, that partridges and grouse are 
the daily and almost necessary food of all classes. The capercalzie, 
or cock of the wood, is found in great numbers near the ba Few 4 in 
but it is brought from the country of the Ostiaks tothe north, 

round, as well as the black cock and other game, 
bolak has no manufactures, it has a ip, ogg mere 
European Russia and China. e European 
with the goods destined for the Chinese, 
summer the boats return with their cargoes for 
and St. Peters’ The merchants from Tartary and 
arrive at the beginning of the winter, and remain at Tobolsk 
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archdeaconry and 
Union contains six to’ with an area of 34,994 acres, and a 


in 1851 of 29,797. 
is situated chiefly on the left bank of the Calder River, 
divides Lancashire from Yorkshire. The town is lighted 


The manufactures of the town are important. There are 
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.| seats, and is much frequented as a promenade. 


works, corn-mills, and iron- and brass-foundries, afford considerable 
employment. The old church is now only used for reading the burial 
service in. There area modern church, and chapels for Independents, 
Baptists, Wesleyan, Primitive, New Connexion, and Association 
Methodists, Inghamites, Quakers, and Unitarians, There are a Gram- 
mar school, National schools, an Odd Fellows’ hall, and a Rechabites’ 
hall. A county court is held in the town. A market for corn is held 
on Thursday, and one for meat and vegetables on Saturday; also a 
monthly cattle-market. Fairs are held on the Thursday before Easter 
and on September 27th. 

TOGGENBURG. [Gaxt, Sr.] 

TOKAT, or TOCAT, an open town of Asia Minor, situated in 40° 
16’ N. lat,, 36° 45’ E. long., is inclosed by hills on three sides, the 
only opening being to the north-east. A small stream runs through 
the town in the same direction, which joins the Tokat-Su (ancient 
Iris) a little below the city. The houses are built in some instances 
with unburnt bricks, but the greater part are merely wooden sheds, 
all are covered with tiles, and none of the roofs are flat. The streets 
are paved, but filthy, narrow, and, from the eaves of the houses nearly 
meeting overhead, very gloomy. Still some of the edifices are of 
good size, and parts of the town are tolerably neat for a Turkish 
city. Fires are frequent in Tokat. The luxuriant vegetation of the 
gardens in and near the town, the filthiness of the streets, and the 
abundance of fruit, occasion malignant fevers in summer and autumn. 
Tokat is under the Bey of Sivas. It contains about 6730 families, 
chiefly Mussulmans and Armenians. An Armenian bishop resides 
here, who has under him 7 churches and 30 priests. The place 
has lost much of its former commercial importance, and the import 
trade is now limited to supplying the local consumption of the 
neighbouring villages. There are extensive cotton-dyeing and printing 
establishments; the cloths are partly those of the country, partly 
British calicoes and muslins. Copper from the mines of Arghana is 
brought to Tokat to be refined; and there are manufactures of the 
raw silk brought from Amasia and other places, 

TOKAY, an ill-built town in Upper Hungary, on the river Bodrog, 
at its confluence with the Theiss, contains 4500 inhabitants. It is 
situated in 48° 7’ N, lat., 21° 26’ E. long., at the foot of the Hegyalla, 


; | a chain of hills which is about 30 miles in length, and about 700 feet 


above the level of the sea. The whole of it, to the height of 
250 feet, is planted with vines, which Bela 1V. had brought to Hungary 
by Italian colonists, At the foot of the several vineyards of the 
Hegyalla the places are situated, the inhabitants of which are 
employed in the cultivation of the vine: the wines of Tallya, Tarczal, 
Zombor, Tollsva, and Mad, all which are in the neighbourhood of 
Tokay, are considered as the best. The whole annual produce is 
estimated at three to four millions of wine gallons. All these wines 
of the Hegyalla are comprehended under the name of Tokay. 

Tokay, though a small town, is a place of considerable trade, not 
only as mise 4 the centre of the wine trade, but likewise having great 
magazines of salt, which is exported to all‘ parts of the kingdom 
The annual fairs are much frequented. 

TOLEDO, Province of. (Castiita ta Nuva.) 

TOLEDO, a city of Spain, capital of the modern province of Toledo, 
in Castilla la Nueva, is situated on the north bank of the in 
89° 52’ N. lat., 4° W. long, 42 miles S.S.W. from the city of rid. 
It is the see of an archbishop, who is primate of all Spain. The 
population in 1845 was 13,431. 

The city of Toledo stands on a rocky eminence, nearly surrounded 
by the deep and narrow channel in which the Tagus flows, and is pro- 
tected by a Moorish wall on the north or land side. The Tagus is 
here crossed by two fine stone bridges. The bridge of Alcantara was 
built by the Moors, and is a noble work, consisting of a single arch, 
which spans the whole stream, and affords a fine view of the river 
flowing far below, and of the castle, which stands on an eminence 
above. The streets are very narrow and crooked, The houses, which 
are mostly built in the Moorish style, have generally only one or two 
stories, and the apartments are arranged round a court. In this 
court, which is frequently ornamented with a fountain and flowers, 
and over which an awning is thrown, the family usually sit in sammer- 
time, The principal square is planted with trees and furnished with 
The environs of the 
city are bare and unproductive, but the neighbouring mountains 
contain some green valleys, where the wealthy inhabitants have their 
country-houses, 

The cathedral is one of the largest and finest in Spain. It stands 
on the site of the Moorish mosque, and the foundations were laid in 
1258 by Fernando IIL of Castilla, and Rodrigo Ximenez, at that time 
archbishop of Toledo. It consists of five naves, and measures 404 
feet in length and 204 feet in width, The naves are supported by 
84 colossal pillars, and the whole church is paved with white and blue 
marble, The architecture is of different periods and of different styles, 
but is for the most part of early gothic. The double clerestories pro- 
duce an effect of singular lightness and elegance, and every window 
is filled with painted glass of the richest colours. Several of the 
chapels are exceedingly beautiful, and contain interesting monuments 
of kings and queens and other distinguished persons. The cathedral 
of Toledo was f celebrated for its jewels and its silver and 
gold ornaments, but most of them disappeared during the Peninsular 
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of by the government. 


have since been d 
War, and the rest have se  wiidh contalin © 


Annexed to the ae the archb’ 
library rich in old manuscripts. 
= the anthodeal there are ohh churches and conventual 
buildings of five gothic architecture; and there are also some inter- 
structures of Moorish architecture, The convent and church 
of San Juan de los Royes was built in 1476 by Fernando and Isabel, 
in commemoration of the victory gained over the Portuguese at Toro 
in that year. At a later period, the chains and fetters which had been 
worn by the Christian captives of Ronda and Granada were, after the 
taking of the latter city in 1492, suspended to the outside walls of this 
build where they are still to be seen. The church and the cloister, 
built in the richest gothic, are cularly admired. The foundling 
tal of Santa Cruz, founded by Cardinal Mendoza in 1304—that 
of St. John the Baptist, called also El Hospital de Afuera, because it 
stands outside the city walls, built and richly endowed by Cardinal 
Tavera—San Juan de la Penitencia, which is a foundation of Cardinal 
Ximenez—are all well worthy of inspection, La Iglesia del Transito, 
which was formerly a Je synagogue, built during the of 
Pedro the Cruel, at the expense of his treasurer, Samnel Levi, is a 


curious specimen of Saracenic architecture. The church called Santa 
Maria la a was once a Moorish mosque. 
The Alcazar, or royal stands on an eminence, at the foot of 


which flows the Tagus. It was built by Alfonso X. on the site of the 
Moorish palace, and was almost entirely rebuilt by Carlos V., who 
—_ the best Spanish architects of his time. His son, Felipe IL., 

also considerable additions to it, which were prinicpally directed 
by his chief architect Herrera. At present it is in a very dilapidated 
state. The court-yard, with its pillars and vaulted corridors, and the 
double staircase, are in a ruinous and neglected condition. The view 
from the top is very extensive, showing the whole of the city, the 
course of the river, and the brown waste of undulating ground which 
surrounds the city. 

Toledo has a university, four colleges, several hospitals and asylums, 
a town-hall, and a mint. The Fabrica de Armas, where the famous 
swords of Toledo were and are still manufactured, is on the bank 
of the Tagus, about 2 miles S.W. from the city. Only some 70 or 80 
workmen are now employed, but the fine temper, polish, and elasticity 
of the blades, are as perfect as in the times of their highest repu- 
tation. Other manufactures are coarse woollens, paper, guitar-strings, 
common glass, and leather. 

Toledo is a very ancient city. It was the Toletum of the Romans, 
and portions of walls and an amphitheatre built by them still remain. 
It was taken by the Goths in the year 467, and by the Moors in 714. 
Under the Moors it became a city of the first class, second only to 
Cordova, the capital of the Mohammedan empire. It was taken by 
Alfonso VI., king of Castilla and Leon, in May 1085. It became 
afterwards a very flourishing city, and had at one time a population of 
200,000, and contained, besides the cathedral, 20 parish churches, 
6 other churghes, 9 chapels, 3 colleges, 14 convents, 23 nunneries, and 


10 hospitals. 
(Madoz, Diccionario Geographico de Espatia; Ford, Handbook of 


Spain.) 

TOLEDO, U.S. [Ont0.] 

TOLENTINO, [Macerara.] 

TOLLESBURY. (Essex. 

TOLLESHUNT D’ARCY. 

TOLMEZZO, [Uprinx.} 

TOLOSA. [Basque Provinces.) 

TOLUCA. [Mexico.] 

TOMASZOW,. [Potanp.] . 

TOMBIGBEE, RIVER, [Avapama.] 

TOMSK. [Srpenra. 

TONBRIDGE, or TUNBRIDGE, Kent, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Tonbridge, is situated 
chiefly on the left bank of the river Medway, in 51° 12’ N, lat., 0° 16’ 
E. long., distant 13 miles S.W. from Maidstone, 30 miles S.E. from 
London by road, and 41 miles by the London and South-Eastern rail- 
way. The population of the town of Tonbridge in 1851 was 4539. 
The —_* a oe in the archdeaconry of Maidstone and diocese 
of Canterbury. Tonbridge Poor-Law Union contains 10 parishes and 
mae” with an area of 46,179 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

In the time of the Conqueror a castle was built at this place b 
Richard Fitz-Gilbert, afterwards earl of Clare; and the oon rac 
under the pnees of the castle. In the civil troubles of the reign 
of Henry ILI. the castle was besieged and taken from its owner, Gilbert 
Rufus, earl of Clare, Gloucester, and Hertford, by Prince Edward. 
During the siege the garrison burnt the town. There was a priory at 
Ton ¢, founded by Richard de Clare, first earl of Hertford, for 
canons of St. Augustine, The town consists chiefly of one street, which 
is broad, and lighted with gas, There are several bridges over the 
Medway, which is navigable for es up to this point, and is here 
divided into various arms. Near the principal bridge is a wharf, 
whence the timber brought from the Weald is sent down the Medway. 
The church is a large and handsome fabric, in various styles of archi- 
tecture. The Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyan Methodists have 
Places of worship, There are a well-endowed ree Grammar school, 


[Essex.] 


in the management of the Skinners’ Company; National and Infant 
schools; a mechanics institute; a literary and scientific institution, 
with reading-room and library; a savings bank ; and some almshouses. 
The town-hall and the market-house are good build The market 
is held on the first and third Tuesdays in each month, and a fair on 
October 11th. The trade of the town is in coal and timber aght 
from Maidstone for the ly of the neighbourhood; gun 

and fancy wooden wares (called Tonbridge wares, from the town) are 
made to a small extent. The ruins of the castle, which are near one 
of the bridges, consist of the gate-house, flanked with round towers, 
and tolerably perfect, and of the artificial mound on which the keep 
stood: the outer walls inclosed an area of six acres, 

TONBRIDGE (or TUNBRIDGE) WELLS, Kent, a fashionable 
watering-place and market-town, is situated in 51° 7’ N. lat., 0° 15 
E. long., distant 18 miles S.W. by S. from Maidstone, 86 miles §8.S.E. 
from London by road, and 46 miles by the Hastings branch of the 
London and South-Eastern railway. The population of the town in 


1851 was 10,587. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry 


of Maidstone and diocese of Canterbury. 


The chalybeate spring, to which the town of Ton Wells owes 
its origin, was first noticed in the reign of James L, w the wells 
were sunk and inclosed, but the visitors lodged at Tonb town, 


six miles distant. The soil is dry, and the air of the place is hea 
though somewhat cold. When Henrietta, queen of Charles L., visited 
the Wells, she and her suite remained under tents. Permanent 
habitations were subsequently erected in the immediate vicinity of the 
Wells. After the Restoration the place rapidly increased. A chapel 
was built at Tonbridge Wells dedicated to Charles the Martyr; 
a subscription school was established, and an assembly-room, 
house, bowling-greens, and other places of amusement, were erected 
in the neighbourhood. The Wells, properly so called, are in the 
—-s the town, and near them are the 7 pe = 
mbly-rooms, and the public walks or parades. town: a 
eiandaetionn building. Different groups of houses, forming boundaries 
of the town, are distinguished by the names of Mount Zion, Mount 
Ephraim, Mount Pleasant, and Bishop’s Down, Trinity church is a 
handsome stone building, erected in 1829, Christchurch is 
gothic edifice, There is also an Episcopal chapel. f 
Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, i Independents, and the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, have places of wo’ There 
are a Church of England Proprietary school; National, British 
Infant schools; a literary and scientific institute ; a useful knowledge 


society ; several libraries ; an infirmary and dispensary; and a savings 
erage y i Horse-races are 


A corn and general market is held on le 
held annually. A horticultural society holds several exhibitions in the 
course of the year. ‘Tonbridge Wells is famous for toys and small 
articles turned in holly, plum-tree, cherry-tree, sycamore, and various 
foreign woods, known as Tonbridge ware. 

TONGA ISLANDS, [Fruenpiy Isianps.] 

TONNEINS, [Lot-n1-Garonnu,] 

TONNERRE. [(Yonner.]} 

TONNINGEN. ([Scueswic. 

TONQUIN. ([Cocurn-Cuina. 

TONSBERG. [Acarruuvs.] 

TOORINSK, [Srezr1a.] 

TOOTING. [Surrey.] 

TOPCLIFFE, [Yorksuree.] 

TOPLITZ, a town in Bohemia, celebrated for its warm sulphureons 
springs, is situated in 50° 38’ N. lat, 13° 50’ E. long. The name is 
Slavonian, and given by the Bohemians and Croatians to warm springs 
in general. This small town, which has not above 2800 in is 
situated on a stream called the Saubach, in a beautiful plain or 
four leagues in length and one league in breadth, formed by the 
Erzgebirge and the Mittelgebirge. The town forms an irregular quad 
rangle, is about half a league in circuit, and has three gates. ‘he 
principal buildings are—1, the palace of Prince Clary, to w 
town belongs, with an oe and park open to the public, 
in which there is a ball-room a pretty theatre; 2, the church of 
St. John the Baptist; 3, the town- built in 1806; 4, the 


of the Cross, outside of one of the gates. The town is connected yo 


a row of handsome houses with the vi of Schénau. There are 
several springs both in the town and in Schénau, each of which 

plies several public and private baths distributed in different ish- 
“The quantity of water which the princi; ring yields,” 
says Dr, Granville, “is one million one hun and eighty-nine 
thousand six hundred and seventy cubic inches in an hour.” 
temperature of these springs is 113° to 119° Fahrenheit in Téplite ; 
in Schénau 101° to 104°, The hot. springs of Tdplitz are very 
ficial in cases of suppressed gout, chronic rheumatism, diseases of the 
joints, contracted limbs, old wounds, obstinate cutaneous eruptions, 
and paralytic affections. he waters have been used almost exclusively 
for bathing; of late they have been recommended and used internally. 
There are about 90 ba’ establishments, many of which are fine 
buildings, The Austrian and Prussian governments have erected 
military hospitals, Between 10,000 and 20,000 visitors, including 
sometimes imperial and royal 
Gaming in Téplitz is wholly prohil 
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TOPSHAM. TORINO. 886 
ayeake ; aus Asa in the parish | rise immediately above the right bank of the Po. ‘The valley opens 
y ncaa Magers rs 4 the. Weft teak of ic ives Ex, de the to the north-east into the wide plain of Lombardy. The population 


junction of the Clist, in 50° 41’ N. lat., 3° 28’ W. long., distant about 
miles SE. from Exeter, and 170 miles W.S.W. from London by 
road. The population of the town of Topsham in 1851 was 2717. 
The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Exeter. 


Topsham was anciently called Apsham, or Apsom. The town 
extends about a mile along the bank of the Ex, with a quay at 
the lower end. The parish church is situated in the middle of the 
town, on a lofty cliff which rises abruptly from the river. In the 
church are monuments by Chantrey in memory of Admiral Sir J. 
T. Duckworth, and of his son, Colonel George Duckworth. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Unitarians have places of 
worship. There are National schools partly endowed. Topsham has 
a pie coasting-trade, and likewise imports Baltic and American 
timber. Ship-building, and the manufacture of anchors, cables, and 
cordage, are carried on, The market is held on Saturday; and a fair 


on the first Wednesday ir August. : 
TORBAY. ‘ONSHIRE. | 
TORGAU. URG.] 


TORIGNY. [Mancee. 

TORINO, an Uebeecatiee division of Piedmont, is bounded N. by 
the province of Ivrea, W. by the Cottian Alps which divide it from 
France, 8. by the provinces of Saluzzo and Alba, and FE. by those of 
Asti and Vercelli. The division comprises the province of Torino, 
Pignerol, and Sura, the area aud population of which are as follows :— 


prea én Bquare Miles. Population in 1848. | 


Provinces. 
Torinere 63) inane» 1,117 i 411,959 
Fignerol.. ..« "503 133,233 
 * Semin as ae 539 81,834 
res te 2i “at = 
le kt Fn 2,249 627,026 


The province of Torino extends on both banks of the Po, and 
along the watercourses of the Dora Ripuaria, the Sangoue, the lesser 
Stora, the Orco, and other streams which come from the Alps and 
flow into the Po. The valley of Lanzo, north-west of Turin, which 
is drained by the lesser Stura, and reaches to the foot of Mount 
Tseran, which divides it from Savoy, is one of the finest and most 

districts in Piedmont. It supplies Turin with cattle and 
the juce of the dairy. It has also mines of iron and other 
minerals. 


The towns, besides the capital, are the following :—Chieri, 
a t town of 12,000 inhabitants, situated on the hills of 
Monferrato, 6 miles E. from Turin, has several churches and convents 
with good paintings, and some noblemen'’s palaces, and a very fruitful 
territory. It is one of the chief markets for silk in Piedmont. 
Moncalieri, on the right bank of the Po, 8. of Turin, on the high 
road to Alessandria and Genoa, has a ~ palace, and 7300 inhabit- 
ants. Carignano, a town of 7000 inhabitants, in a fertile plain on 
the left bank of the Po, 11 miles S. from Turin, on the high road to 
Nice. Carmegnola, on the right bank of the Po, has 12,000 inhabit- 
ante, and is a freat market for silk. Chivasso, a town of 7000 inhabit- 
ants, on the Jeft bank of the Po, near the confluence of the river 
Orco, 12 miles N.E. from Turin, on the high road to Milan, in a 
plain abounding with corn and cattle. Rivarolo, in the valley of the 
Orco, has 5000 inhabitants. Poirino, on the road to Alessandria, has 
5600 inhabitants, The province of Turin is very fertile and thickly 
inhabited. It is travereed by several railroads which connect the 

with Genoa, Cuneo, Pignerol, and Susa. 


> | province of Pignerol comprises the south-western part of the 


and lies between the Po and the Cottian Alps, branches of 
which bound it on the north and south. In the south-east of 
the are some level plains, but the greater part of the surface 

deep valleys screened by lofty ridges, covered partly with 
fine forest timber. The chief products are wheat, maize, fruit, good 
wine, chestnuts, and silk. Horned-cattle are numerous and of good 
breed. The province is traversed by the Clusone, a feeder of the 
Po; their confluence is on the eastern border between Villa-Franca 


large barracks, and a on of about $000. The principal manu- 
factures are broad » paper, leather, iron, and silk. 
The province of Susa is noticed under Susa. 


. Biella, which has been referred to Torino, forms part of the 
administrative division of VERcELtt, 

TORINO, TURIN, oe aoe — Be Hate pee ier the 
King of Sardinia, and of meeting e nal is 
situated in 45° 5’ N. iat, 1° 44’ E. long., on the left bank of the Po 
here runs in a northern direction), and at the confluence of 

ie Dora in a wide and fertile valley, between the lower offsets 
of the: Alps on the west, and the hills of Monferrato, which 
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of the city is about 140,000. 

Turin is one of the most regularly-built towns in Europe; most of 
the streets being in straight lines and intersecting each other at right# 
angles, and the squares being also of a regular form. The streets are 
washed during the night by water drawn from the Dora. The« 
buildings, though massive and lofty, are, generally speaking, plain, 
chiefly built of brick, and their appearance is uniform and monoto- 
nous. The town is about one mile and a quarter in length, and little 
more than half a mile in its greatest breadth; it was formerly sur- 
rounded by ramparts, which have been razed of late years, and 
additional buildings and promenades have been constructed in their 
place, and the city is still extending beyond its former limits. The 
citadel, which is regularly constructed, and one of the strongest in 
Italy, lies outside of the town to the westward. The principal streets 
of Turin are those leading to the four entrances of the town, which 
are—Porta del Po, on the road to Alessandria and Genoa; Porta 
Susina, on the western or Mont Cenis road; Porta Nova, on the 
southern road to Saluzzo and: Nice; and Porta Vittoria, leading to 
Ivrea, Vercelli, Novara, and the other northern provinces. Several 
of the principal streets and squares are lined with arcades, 

The principal square is the Piazza Castello, in the centre of the 
town, so called from an old castle, or palace, which stands in the 
middle of it, and which was formerly the residence of the dukes of 
Savoy. It has a handsome facade, ornamented with sculptures. The 
northern side of the square is formed by the modern royal palace, a 
vast structure, with gardens at the back of it: the apartments are 
handsome, and contain a rich collection of Flemish and Italian paint- 
ings and a library. Adjoining to the palace is the cathedral of San 
Giovanni Battista, with the annexed dsome rotunda chapel, Del 
Sudario, cased with black marble, and adorned with gilt bronzes. On 
the eastern side of the square is the great theatre, one of the largest 
and finest in Italy, constructed by the architect Alfieri. Another 
remarkable building of Turin is the University, built by king Victor 
Amadeus at the beginning of the 18th century. It is a fine building, 
with a spacious court, surrounded by arcades, which are lined wi 


ancient i-rilievi, and inscriptions fixed in the walls. The library 
of the university contains above 112,000 volumes and about 2000 
manuscripts, Gallery of ancient Statues contains many remark- 


able objects of ancient art. The Cabinet of Medals, one of the richest 
in Europe, contains 30,000 pieces. The Egyptian Museum, which is 
in the building of the Royal Academy of Sci , is one of the 
richest collections of the kind in Europe. It contains among 
others the colossal statue of Osymandyas, 15 feet high; those of 
Thothmes II. and of Amunoph II.: and that of Remeses IL, or 
Sesostris, which is considered one of the handsomest specimens of 
Egyptian sculpture; a collection of Egyptian paintings on stone, a 
quantity of utensils, articles of dress and ornaments, numerous 
mummies, and a vast collection of papyri and manuscripts on linen, 
found in the catacombs of Thebes: among others, a funeral ritual, 60 
feet in length; and the fragments of a chronological table of the 
dynasties of the kings of Egypt previous to the 18th dynasty. 

The University consists of five faculties—divinity, law, medicine, 
surgery, aud arts. There are also belonging to the University a 
museum of natural history, a museum of anatomy, a chemical labora- 
tory and hydraulic apparatus, and a rich botanical garden at the 
Valentino, outside of the town, near the banks of the Po. The 

al Academy of Sciences consists of forty members, besides non- 
resident and corresponding members: it is divided into two classes, 
mathematical and physical eciences, and moral, historical, and philo- 
logical sciences. The academy, which was instituted in 1783, has 
published many volumes of memoirs. 

Turin has also an observatory, an academy of the fine arts, a 
philharmonic academy, a royal agricultural society, and a military 
college. There are communal schools, divided into classes, in each 
district of the town; and also schools for drawing applied to the 
mechanical arts; aud schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind. 
Turin has also a great number of well managed charitable institutions, 
and a monte-di-pieta, which lends money to the poor without interest 
upon pledge, 

Turin is an archbishop’s sce, whose province extends over the 
sees of Alba, Acqui, Asti, Cuneo, Fossano, Mondovi, Ivrea, Pinerolo, 
Saluzzo, and Susa, The metropolitan diocese contains the chapters 
of Turin, Moncalieri, Rivoli, Chieri, Carmagnola; Sandalmazzo, Gia- 
veno, aud Savigliano; and the clerical seminaries, or colleges of 
Turin, Giaveno, Bri, and Chieri. The archbishop formerly had a 
court for ecclesiastical suits; but by recent legislation these institu- 
tions have been suppressed in Piedmont, and the clergy made amenable 
to the common law tribunals of the country. 

Turin contains a great number of churches, few of which are 
remarkable for their external architecture. The most worthy of 
notice are those of San Filippo Neri; the Consolata; the Corpus 
Domini, which is very richly decorated; Santa Teresa ; Santa Cristina; 
La Triniti ; and San Carlo Borromeo. There are numerous convents 
and nunneries ; but these by a recent law have been all suppressed, 
with the exception of those belonging to orders such as the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, the Sisters of Charity, and ee others, 
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whose intnates arc engaged in works of active benevolence. In tho 
the right bank of the Po, facing the bridge, is the fine 
church Della Gran Madre di Dio, raised by the municipality of 
Turin, in memory of the restoration of the dynasty of Savoy, in 1814. 
of the Pantheon of Rome : it is cased with marble, 
and adorned with marble pillars. Higher up on the bill is the 
chin eburch and convent Del Monte, beautifully situated, and 
enjoying a splendid view of the plain of Turin, the town, and the 
river, and of the crescent of the snow-capped Alps, from the lofty 
Mont Viso on the west, to the picturesque group of 
oute Rosa on the north-east. Ona higher bill on the same side of 
the Po, but farther north, about 2000 fect above the sea, and 5 
miles from Turin, is the Royal Basilica of La Superga (super terga 
montium), containing the tombs of the princes of the house of Savoy. 
It is. a handsome structure; its lofty dome is seen at a great distance, 
and is the first object that strikes the traveller on approaching Turin, 
Every year, on Sth of September, a great festival takes place at 
8 : high mass is formed, at which the court generally 
attends, and multitudes from Turin and the country around repair to 
the spot. A handsome Protestant church has been recently opened 

in Turin. 

The manufactures ys Turin consist chiefly of Pyaar silks, 
hosiery, leathe! r, chinaware, carriages, arms, and tapestry. 

Tarn has pe gd besides the royal theatre already men- 
tioned ; the theatre of Carignano, for the opera; the theatre d’An- 
gennes, for dramatic pieces unaccompanied by music; and the new 
theatre. The coffee-houses of Turin are numerous. Besides the 
buildings already mentioned may be named as worthy of notice the 
ae of Cari the palace Birago di Borgaro, and that of the 

arquis de Prié. The royal country-house, called Vigna della 
Regina isa pretty villa finely situated on the hill on the right bank 
of the Po, The royal hunting palace and park of Stupinigi, 4 miles 
from Turin, are very fine; the palace was begun by Giuvara, and 
enlarged by Alfieri, the architect, At La Veneria, once a royal 
residence, about 8 miles north of Turin, is the royal riding-school, stud, 
and yeterinary college. The King of Sardinia has also palaces at 
Monealieri, on the south side of the Po, about 5 miles from Turin, 
and at Rivoli, 10 miles from the capital, on the high road to Susa and 
Mont Cenis; besides the royal palaces of Chambery and Genoa, 
which ho uses when be visits those parts of his dominions, 

Turin is connected by railways with Genoa, Alessandria, Novara, 
Cuneo, Pignerol, and Susa ; and _ by electro-telegraphie wires with all 
the chief towns of Europe. Diligences and post-coaches, called 
velociferi, run between the capital and the provincial towns that do 
not lie on any of the railway lines. The common language of con- 
versation among the natives is the harsh Piedmontese dialect; but 
Italian is the written and official language, and educated people speak 
both Italian and French. The climate of Turin is colder in winter 
than that of Genoa or Rome. 

The ancient Taurini were a tribe of the Ligures, who inhabited 
the country between the Po and the Cottian Alps. They were the 
first people whom Hannibal met after descending the Alps, and he 
took their town by force previous to advancing to the Ticinus. (Livy, 
xxi. 39.) They and the other Ligurians north of the Apennines were 

bdued by the Re about Bc. 166. Augustus sent a Roman 
colony to the town of the Taurini, which then took the name of 
Augusta Taurinorum. Under the Longobards Turin was the head 
town of a duchy: under the Carlovingians it gave name toa county 
of considerable extent and importance. In the 10th century Odelric 
Manfredi was count of Turin, as marquis of Italy. His daughter the 
marchioness Adelaide married Oddo, count of Maurienne, and from 
this marriage the house of Savoy derives its origin. [Sanpin1an 
Starm.) During the war of the investitures Turin gained a kind of 

ndence, but in the early part of the 12th century the emperor 
Lotharius reduced it again to subjection; and appointed a count for 
ita political governor, The emperor Frederick I. made over, in 1159, 
to Charles, bishop of Turin, all his imperial rights over that town and 
the terri for ten miles round. ‘The bishops and commune of 
Turin ned for about a century after this independent of, often at 
variance with, the counts of Savoy, who at last asserted again their 
suzerainty over the town and the right of appointing its chief magis- 
trate, From that time the history of Turin is merged into that of 
the dynasty of Savoy, whove permanent residence it b ultimately, 
[Sanpoaaw Staves.) 

TORNEA. [Fistaxp.) 

TORNEA-ELF. [Borunta.] 

a Leox.} 

INTO, provinee of Canada, North America, an incorporated 
city and the capital of Canada West, is situated in the Home Distr ict, 
about 40 miles from the bead of Lake Ontario, on its northern 

in 43° 35’ N. lat, 79° 20’ W. long. distant 390 miles S.W. 
by W. from Montreal, 560 miles S.W. from Quebec, Tho city is 
governed by ten aldermen and ten councillors, one of whom is 
mayor; and returus two members to the provincial parliament, 
The population was 1200 in 1817; in 1936 it was 9652; in 1851 it 
a oy 

oronto occupies a low and gontly-rising site, fron 
6 fine bay, and extends nearly three miles ~ 4 het ne <n 


& 
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ile inland, the streets in each other at right angles, Many 
of the hounte San aod neg a | re re © 


destroyed by fire in 1849, and has been rebuilt, Trinity isa 
spacious structure of brick, erected by means of a donation from an — 
English gentleman, in order to Lar rap tde rhage Digan or. 
St. Paul's church is a handsome gothic structure with a lofty slend 
spire. The Roman Catholic cathedral is a vast and rich ishe 
brick pile, having attached a handsome residence for the bishop, 
The Endowed Scotch church is a small well-built structure, with a 
well pcopordoned apie: the United Frokytedan, chases, Wile 
well-proportioned spire; t) ni 

1849, at a cost of 2500/., is a handsome gothic structure of b 
with a tower and mal turret 80 feet high, There are 
Independent and two odist churches; one Reformed Pri 
terian, one Baptist, one Primitive Methodist, and one African 
church, The educational institutions wre te U: y of 
the Upper Canada College, an excellent , supple- 
mentary to the district Grammar schools; the Normal and WV 
schools and education offices for Upper Canada; the Episco 

lege; the Free church college for general tuition and theologics 
training; the United Presbyterian and Independent Divinity hal 
and the common schools of the city districts, There is a mecha 
institute in the city. The eer house is a handsome 
mansion, in a well-planted inclosure; the halls of the Leg 
Council and Legislative Assembly, a brick edifice, consist 
centre and wings, occupy a terrace fronting the 3 the co 


stone, occupying a spacious square adjoining the University grounds; 
the jail is a substantial building of granite on the radiating r 
the hospital, the market, the mechanics hall, and the 

are respectable brick buildings. The old barracks are at the west 
end of the town on the shore of the bay, and about a mile farther the 
new barracks, or garrison, form an extensive group of buildings at a 
point where a regular battery has been constructed to | the 
entrance to the harbour. At a short distance inland from the gar- 
rison is the Provincial Lunatic Asylum. 7 


e centre of the wholesale » to : 
extensive back country, from which a large Ener of the exported 
oners, sloops, and pro- 


some proceed as far as Halifax or Nova Scotia, Mail and i 
steamers sail daily across the lake, up to Hamilton and down the Bt 


and a considerable establishment for the manufacture of 
by machinery. Extensive nurseries are in the neighbourhood, 
some flour-mills are on the Don, a small river which flows from the 
north, and has a marshy outlet at the head of the bay, ox fps 
Toronto has been since 1849, alternately with Quebec, for a period 
of four years, the residency of the governor of the province and the | 
seat of the legislature. It contains the supreme courts of law for 
Canada West, the courts of Queen’s Bench, of Common Pleas, and 
Chancery, besides the assize courts for the district, and mayor and 
police courts, The city is for the most part remarkably healthy, and — 
the extremes of temperature are seldom oppressive, The mean tem- 
perature of summer is 63°8° Fahr., of winter 264°, of the whole year 
444°, The town was founded by Governor Simcoe in 1794, under the 
name of York, which name it retained till 1834, when it was incor- 
— by Sir John Colborne, who gave it the name of the district 
—Toronto. hid ae 


of 

Mohun, and h of Haytor, is situated in 50° 28’ N. lat., 3° 33° 
W. long., distant about 30 miles S. from Exeter, 194 miles W.S.W. 
from London by road, and 219 miles by the Great Western and South 
Devon railways. The population of the town of Torquay in 1851 was 
7903, The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Totnes — 
pot any, go T consisted only of a few h 

at, years ago Torquay a mean huts 
inhabited by fishermen. The mildness of the and the fayour- — 
able position and pi ue character of Torquay, induced many — 
eminent physicians to recommend it as a winter for invalids, 
The abundance of building stone, which is found in the vicinity, pre- _ 
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Sh ee ace OF 


TORRE DELL’ANNUNZIATA. 


TOTTENHAM. 870 


sents + facilities for building. The town has consequently very 
much eter 3 Torquay lies in a small sheltered recess at the hare 
eastern extremity of y- On all sides landward it is inclosed by 
lofty hills, on the sides of which the houses are built. The town is 
hted with gas and paved, but the supply of water is insufficient. 
are two chapels of the Establishment, a Free Episcopal church, 
chapels for Independents and Baptists, and National schools, Torquay 
contains assembly-rooms, a club-house, subscription- and reading- 
rooms, a museum, and baths. The pier, which is used also as a pro- 
menade, incloses a small but convenient tidal harbour, The rise of 
tide at spring-tides is about 18 feet. The imports consist chiefly of 
American timber, coals and culm, Portland stone, corn, bricks, slates, 
and general goods: the exports include earthenware, cider, elm and 
oak timber, and yellow-ochre, 

TORRE DELL’ANNUNZIATA. [Nartus, Province of.] 

TORRE DEL GRECO. [Narues, Province of.] 

TORRES STRAIT was named after the Spanish navigator Luis 
‘Vaez de Torres, who was the first to pass em ag it in 1606, It is 
situated between the most north-eastern part of Australia and the 
southern coast of Papua or New Guinea. Properly speaking it does 
not exceed 30 miles in | from east to west, and is situated 
between 142° and 142° 40’ E. long. The most northern point of 
Australia, Cape York, is in 10° 42’ S. lat., and the opposite coast of 
Papua in 9° 15'S. lat. Thus the extent of the strait from south to 
north is about 100 miles. Navigators however give to the strait a 
much greater extent, as they consider it to begin on the east with the 
Pandora Entrance, situated between extensive reefs near 144° 40’ 
E. long., so that, according to them, Torres Strait extends from 142° 
to 144° 40’ E. long., or 180 statute miles from east to west. The 
navigation of Torres Strait though practicable is rendered shegeons 
and tedious ia oals, ledges, coral reefs, and islands, 
Among the ds the principal groups are the Prince of Wales 
Islands, Mulgrave Islands, and Banks Islands, The strait can only be 


Two different routes are taken by vessels in sailing to Torres Strait, 
and in sr Maen it. They are distinguished as the Inner and 
Outer route. Inner route lies along the coast of Australia, and 
between it and the Great Barrier Reefs, which begin, according to 
Flinders, in 22° 50’ S. lat., 152° 40’ E. long., and extend nearly parallel 
to the coast of Australia to Torres Strait, ear on 14 degrees of lati- 
tude and 9 degrees of longitude, and are as to length not equalled in 

of the world. eir breadth is about 50 or 60 miles in their 
part, but diminishes to the northward. The arm of the sea 
inclosed between the barrier and the coast is from 60 to 80 miles wide 
towards the south, but it contracts gradually to 20 miles near the 
great opening, and is still narrower farther north. Numerous islands 
are scatte 


Tribulation. This was the common route of communication between 
beef and Port Essington. Vessels sailing by this track pass through 
Strait by sailing round Cape York and through Endeavour 
Strait. The last-mentioned strait is formed by the mainland of 
Australia and some of the islets belonging to the Prince of Wales 
ds, and constitutes the southern part of Torres Strait. It is about 
30 miles long, and from two to six miles wide, and offers a safe passage 
for vessels of good 
“The Outer route, which lies throogh the Corallian Sea, is dangerous, 
owing to the great number of reefs which are dispersed over it north 
of the southern tropic. After passing through Pandora Entrance the 
yessels enter Torres Strait by sailing north of the long reef, situated 
at the entrance of the strait (144° E, long.), to Murray Islands, and 
traverse the strait by sailing west-south-west between innumerable 
low islands, shoals, and rocks. They do not enter Endeavour Strait, 
but keep at the distance of about 20 miles from it to the northward, 
until they have passed on the north of Wednesday and Good’s Islands, 


when they leave the strait and enter the Indian Sea. 
TORRES VEDRAS, URA, Portuguese, | 
TORRINGTON, or G T TORRINGTON, Devonshire, a market- 


town, municipal borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
enn of Great Torrington, is situated on a hill on the right bank of 

river Torridge, in 50° 57’ N, lat., 4° 10’ W. long., distant 35 miles 
§.W. from Exeter and 194 miles W. by 8. from London. The popula- 
tion in 1851 was 3308. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors, of whom one is mayor. ‘he living is a perpetual 
eura¢y in the archdeaconry of Barnstaple and diocese of Exeter. 


Torrington Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and townships, with 


am area of 81,472 acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,491. 


Torrington is a town of some antiquity. A castle formerly stood 
pot tity; Oss tes ete v n, The town is lighted 


ig-gree: 
gas. The church is perpendicular in its general style, with some 


traces of decorated character. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independ- 
ents, and Baptists have places of worship. There are National schools. 
A county court is held in the town. ‘The chief manufacture is that 
of gloves, which are made of Lisle thread, silk, and kid; some cloth is 
made, The market-day is Saturday. Several fairs are held in the 
course of the year. 


TORRISDALS-ELF. [Norway.] 
TORSCHOK. [Twer. 
TORTOLA. TRGIN ISLANDS. ] 


TORTONA, a province of Piedmont in the administrative division 
of Alessandria, is bounded N. by the Po, which divides it from the 
province of Mortara; E. by the provinces of Voghera and Bobbio ; 
8. by the Ligurian Apennines, which separate it from the duchy of 
Genoa; and W. by the province of Alessandria. The rivers or tor- 
rents, Scrivia and Curone, both affluents of the Po, rise in the Ligurian 
Apennines, and cross the province of Tortona from south to north. 
The surface is generally level except towards the south, which is 
covered by branches of the Apennines. The soil is fertile, and yields 
rice, wheat, flax, hemp, fruits, wine, silk, &e. The province contains 
257 square miles, with a population of 58,853. The head town, 
Tortona, built upon an eminence near the right bank of the Scrivia, 12 
miles E. from Alessandria, is a bishop’s see, and has about 9000 
inhabitants, several churches and convents, and a royal college. The 
citadel of Tortona was built by King Victor Amadeus IIL, and 
destroyed by the French in the revolutionary wars. West of Tortona, 
in the direction of Alessandria, is the plain of Marengo, with the vil- 
lages of Marengo and San Giuliano, where Ponaparte defeated the 
Austrians in June, 1800. Tortona was anciently a town of the Ligu- 
rians, and was called Derton or Dertona. After the Roman conquest 
it became a colony (Pliny, ‘ Hist.,’ iii. 7), and was a place of import- 
ance, being situated on the road leading from the banks of the Po to 
the coast of Liguria and Southern Gaul. The other towns of the 
province of Tortona are—Castelnovo di Scrivia, a town of 5500 
inhabitants, north of Tortona, and near the confluence of the Scrivia 
and the Po, and Sal2, a town of 4000 inhabitants, near the confluence 
of the Bormida and the Po, In these Apennine districts in the south 
of the province the inhabitants are mostly shepherds and goatherds, 
and their cheese is an article of exportation, as likewise are the mush- 
rooms which grow abundantly here, and are dried and exported chiefly 
to Genoa. 

TORTOSA, [Caratv¥a.] 

TORTUGA. [Antittes; VenezvEsa.] 

TORTUGAS. [Frorrpa.] 

TOTANA. [Murctra.] 

TOTHAM, GREAT. [Essex.] 

TOTNES, or TOTNESS, Devonshire, a market-town, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 

ish of Totnes, is pleasantly situated on the slope of a hill on the 
left bank of the river Dart, in 50° 25’ N. lat., 3° 41’ W, long, distant 
23 miles 8. by W. from Exeter, 196 miles’ W.S.W. from London by 
road, and 223 miles by the Great Western railway. The population 
of the borough in 1851 was 4419. The borough is governed by 4 
aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and retarns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament, ‘Totnes Poor-Law Union contains 
28 parishes and townships, with an area of 98,342 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 34,022. ; 

Totnes is mentioned in the Exon Domesday as held by Juhell de 
Toteneis, who founded here a Cluniac priory, and erected acastle. A. 
handsome modern bridge of three arches over the river Dart connects 
Totnes with the small suburb of Bridgetown. Totnes is lighted with 
gas. The principal street runs down the hill to the bridge, and is 
paved; several of the houses are ancient, with upper stories projecting 
over the footpath, and supported by pillars. In the main street is 
an ancient gateway, which was purchased a few years ago by Lord 
Seymour (now the Duke of Somerset) for 1000/. and presented to . 
the town for the use of a literary institute and library. On an artificial 
mound, commanding a fine view of the town and the surrounding 
country, is the circular keep of the ancient castle. The Church Walk, 
or Exchange, consists of a e room with ten windows fronting the 
street, supported by granite pillars: underneath is a colonnade for the 
merchants, The church is a handsome structure of late perpendicular, 
having a ode hy ede ai tower with pinnacles at the west end. 
There are chapels for Independents and Wesleyan Methodists, There 
are a Grammar school; an endowed Blue-Coat Charity school ; 
National, British, and Infant schools; and a mechanics institute with 
alibrary. There are a guildhall and a small jail, a handsome and 
spacious market-house, a small theatre, and an assembly-room. An 
island in the riyer Dart, just below the bridge, is laid out in ‘an orna- 
tmental manner as a garden with walks. The extensive grounds 
around the castle are open to the public, Totnes has some trade 
in corn, coal, and culm, which are ported, and in cider, which is 
exported. There is a salmon fishery in the river above the town. 
The market is held on Saturday; a great catile-market monthly ; 
fairs are held on May 12th and October 28th. Races are held 
yearly. Totnes has sent two members to Parliament from the 23rd 
of Edward I, 

TOTONICAPAN, [Guatemata,) 

TOTTENHAM, IDLESEX, } 
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TOUL ([Mevrrne) 
ULE. [Puxerias 

TOULOS f : seaport-town and naval harbour in France, on the coast 

of the Mediterranean, capital of the fourth arrondissement in the 

tof Var, 428 miles in a direct line SS.E. from Paris, is 
situated in 43° 7/ 18" N. lat., 6° 56’ E. long., and has 45,570 inhabitants 
in the commune, according to the census of 1851. , 

Toulon existed in the time of the Romans, and is noticed as a har- 
bour ia the I of Antoninus, under the name of 7elo Martius. 
The pher of Ravenna calls it simply Telo; and from the a — 
Dignitatam per Gallias,’ it that the principal government dy 
Gos in Teel vin here. (Baaquet, * Recueil des Historiens des Gaules 
et de la France,’ tom. i) A bishopric was established here in the 4th 
contury, which continued till the Revolution: the bishop was a 
suffragan of the pia 6“ 10k of Arles. ; 

In the middle ages Toulon was repeatedly ruined by the Saracens, 
and as often recovered from the disaster. Louis XIL, to protect it 
from the pirates of Barbary, commenced the erection of a large tower, 
which was completed by F is I. In the year 1536 it was taken 

the Constable of Bourbon, then commanding the imperial army. 

enti IV, strengthened the fortifications of the town, and formed a 
harbour for merchant vessels. Louis XTV., designing to make it one 
of the barriers cf France on the side of Italy and the Mediterranean, 
established the royal dockyard, and caused the whole town to be 
fortified by Vauban. It was attacked without success in 1707 by the 
Duke of Savoy by land at the head of a formidable army, and by the 
combined English and Datch fleets by sea. In 1793 it was occupied 
by a detachment of marines from the English and Spanish fleets then 
cruising off the port, and was subsequently garrisoned by a strong 
force of the English and their allies and of the French royalists, It 
was soon besieged by the French, the artillery being directed by 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The capture of General O'Hara, and the taking 
of Fort Eguillette, on a point of land between the inner and the outer 
road, obliged the allies to evacuate the town, after burning the arsenal 
and carrying away or burning nearly all the vessels in the harbour. 
The town, in consequence of its having been given up to the allies by 
the townsmen, lost its rank of capital of the department, which has 
never been restored to it. " 

Toulon is open on the south side to the harbours and road, but is 
sh-ltered on the north by the lofty Mount Pharon, and on the east 
and west by hills of less elevation: from its position, the heat in 
summer is very great. The road is an inlet of the Mediterranean, 
having ita opening towards the east; and is divided into two parts, 
the inner and the outer road, by two headlands, which extend into 
the road on each side so as to form a narrow strait ; on the north side 
of the inner road are the Old Harbour, or mercantile harbour, on the 
east, constructed by Henri IV.; and on the west the Naval Harbour, 
constructed by Louis XIV. North of these two harbours is the town, 
These two inner harbours are separated from the inner road and from 
each other by moles or piers: they have each a narrow entrance, 
passable only by one veabal ata time; and there is a passage commu- 
nicating between the two with a swing-bridge, The Old Harbour is 
surrounded by a large and handsome quay, along which, on the north 
or town side, are a number of good houses, The New or Naval 
Harbour is surrounded by the various buildings connected with it as 
a naval port. On the north side are the dockyard and arsenal, con- 
taining the various storehouses for the navy; covered slips for building 
vessels; sailmakers’ and other workshops; armouries, in which is a 
fine collection of ancient arms; the naval school, with a fine library, 
and a collection of models of vessels of every kind; the school of naval 
artillery ; and, on the north side of the dockyard, the rope manufac- 
tory, above 2000 feet long, built of freestone, with a vaulted roof. On 
the east side of the naval port, and at the eastern extremity of the 
south side, are the bagne, or convicthouse, and the hospital for con- 
vieta : they are built on the moles which inclose the harbour, and 
on from 4000 to 5000 convicts. In the same quarter are 
tiree basins for the construction or repair of vessels, The depdt of 
artillery is on the west side of the harbour, and is inclosed in one of 
the bastions of the town. Both town and harbours are surrounded, 

ept towards the road, by a wall strengthened by bastions, and by 
aditeh. Without the ditch, on the west side, adjacent to the dock- 
yard, is the government bakehouse, At the south-eastern angle of 
the town new basins, wet docks, and yards for the construction of 
steamers and sailing-vesscla have been formed: this quarter is entered 
from the quay slong the commercial harbour by a new gate. 

The town is entered by two gates, the Gate of France on the north- 
weat and the Gate of Itely on the north-east, through which the road 
from Genoa, Nice, and Fréjus enters, Adjacent to the town, on the 
north side, is a walled inclosure, called the Entrenched Camp of St. 
Aone ; a great number of detached outworks occupy various positions 
round the town, and are considered to form so well arranged a system 
of defence, that the place ia regarded as impregnable. The depdt of 
artillery for the land service occupies one of the bastions on the north 
side of the town, and there are handsome barracka. The Champ de 
Mars, or exercise ground, is on the north-east side, without the walls. 

The older part of the town is in the centre, and is surrounded on 
the north and east by a wide street or boulevard, apparently occupying 
the site of the old town-wall, The southern part of this boulevard is 


TOULOUSE. 


called the Cours, which runs from the harbour past the former eathe- 
dral into the Rue-la-Fayette, forming a long sym promenade 
bordered with fine trees, East of the Coura are streets whose regu- 
larity indicates their modern origin; and on the west side of the old 
town, and north of the dockyard, are other new streets regularly laid 
out. The streets are well paved and the houses well built; there are 
some squares, but all ata, except the Place-d’Armes, Both streets 
and squares are furnished with fountains. ne 

Toulon has. the ex-cathedral of Notre-Dame, now called L’Eglise- 
Majeure, and three other parish churches—St.Jean, St.-Pierre, and 
St.Louis. Notre-Dame is decorated by several works of the ; 
Puget. The front of the church of St.-Louis has a good col; 


Adjacent to the Eglise-Majeure is the college, which is a ins 
The are a marine hospital, a military hospital, a ernadling, 


volumes, a medical library, a museum of natural history, a botanic 
pital, a 

bank, a mont-de-piété, and several charitable institutions. ny 4 
the town. rind 

The business of the place connected with the government establish- 
ments is very great. There are mani ures of coarse 
woollens, morocco leather, chocolate, vermicelli, aud candles. Mer- 
chant vessels are built, Trade is carried on in wine, brandy, oil, 
olives, dried fruits, corn, flour, and other productions of the 


rears figs, olives, oranges, grapes, and capers. 
‘0 


Canal-de-Languedoc, which unites the Garonne with the Mediter- 
ranean, opens iuto the river a short distance below the town, and has 
its course for some distance parallel to the river, the site of the town 
and its suburbs is a peninsula, inclosed between the Garonne, close to 
the town, on the west, and the canal at a little distance on the nor 
and east. On the south side, but at some distance, are the heights c 
-Pech-David ; and on the east, beyond the canal, and bet: r 
the little river Lers (which flows parallel to the canal, and falls in} 
the Garonne below it), are the heights of Mont Rave, on which 
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four rows of trees, forming three alleys. 
narrow, crooked, ill 
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many are constructed with planks. imperreniae ay sets have been 
‘Numerous detached foun 
tains, some of which are very handsome, and a hundred fountains 
issuing from walls, serve to cleanse and refresh the streets. y 
The principal public buildings are the ca’ 


thedral, the capitol or 
do-Ville, the ex-archiepiscopal palace, and the church of the rites ; 
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TOURCOING. 
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Augustins, now occupied as a museum. The nave and portal of the 
gana are more ancient pr ie choir. The choir, greerr in the 

6th cen! as of anew edifice designed to replace the older one, 
is described. by the same author as one of the most beautiful in 
France. The choir is not in a line with the nave; so that the whole 
structure has a very irregular figure. The town-hall, or capitol, is 
almost entirely a modern building, erected on the site of a more ancient 
one. It has a front of Laces whined long by Brine Ly a is of 
most imposing appearance. ery termed ‘ rie des Illustres,’ 
is set apart for busts of those persons, natives of the city or connected 
with it, whom the town has thought worthy of the honour of a place. 
The ex-palace of the archbishop, now occupied by the prefect of the 
department, is the handsomest modern building after the capitol. 
The museum in the cloister and church of the Grands Augustins con- 
tains a number of antiquities, which have been collected in the 
. Besides thes: edifices may be noticed the theatre, the 
new court-houses, the veterinary school, the church of La-Dorade, 
built on the site of an ancient heathen temple, and that of St. Saturnin, 
the interior of which is very impressive; the vast hospitals of the 
Ho6tel-Dieu and St.-Joseph-de-la-Grave, the Bazacle and Chiteau corn- 
mills, the Calvinist the synagogue, the abattoirs, and the 
bridge and bas-relief at the junction of the Canal-du-Midi and the 
Canal-de-Brienne. This latter canal, which is very short, connects 
the Garonne at the mill of Bazacle, adjacent to the town wall, with the 
Canal-du-Midi. In the flede-Tounis, a small island in the Garonne 
opposite the town, and indeed forming part of it (for the island is 
covered with buildings), are the ruins of the Castle of Narbonnais, 
the former residence of the counts of Toulouse. Toulouse has scarcely 
any remains of Roman buildings, There are a large public garden, 
a botanic en, rich especially in plants from the Pyrenees, and in 
exotics, w courses on instruction in botany are given; an obser- 
vatory and a public walk, ‘Cours Dillon,’ in the Faubourg St.-Cyprien, 
on the bank of the Garonne. 

Toulouse has bell-foundries and copper-mills, a very large manufactory 
of sickles, files, and other hardwares, and a number of establishments 
for different branches of the iron-manufacture; printing-offices, oil- 
mills, brandy-distilleries, breweries, dye-houses, tan-yards, rope-walks, 
flour-mills ; manufactories of wax, wax-candles, paper-hangings, oil- 
cloth, musical strings, morocco leather, cotton- and woollen-yarn, 


_ blankets, counterpanes, printed cottons, hats, straw-hats, earthenware, 


in, and snuff. ‘rade is carried on with Spain, with the ports 


of Bordeaux and Marseille, and with the interior: the Spanish trade 


_ is the most important. The chief export is of wheat and flour, the 


produce of the surrounding country, which was eminent for its pro- 
ductiveness in corn as early asin the time of Casar. (‘De Bell. Gall.,’ 
i. 10.) Toulouse is celebrated also for its duck-liver pies, of which a 
great number are sent to other parts of France. There are two great 
markets in the year for flowers and salt-pork ; and eight fairs, includ- 
ing four or eight days each, and two of three days; one of the eight- 
day fairs is an important fair for wool and woollen-cloth. By means 
of the Canal-du-Midi and the Garonne, Toulouse has ready water com- 
munication with the Mediterranean and Atlantic ports of France. A 
railway in course of construction from Bordeaux to Cette passes 
Toulouse, 
Toulouse is the chief town of the department; it is the seat of a 
Court, whose jurisdiction comprebends the departments of 
Haute-Garonne, Tarn, and Tarn-et-Garonne, and of a Univer- 
sity-Academy, the limits of which embrace the departments just 
and also those of Aveyron, Gers, Lot, and Hautes-Pyrénées. 
It is also the head-quarters of the 12th Military Division, comprehend- 
ing the Sepermente of Haute-Garonne, Lot, Tarn, and Tarn-et- 
Garonne. It has an assize-court, a chamber and tribunal of com- 
merce, a tribunal of first instance, a mint, and several fiscal govern- 
ment offices. aan are a royal cannon foundry, an arsenal, and an 

St. Saturninus, the first bishop of Toulouse, suffered martyrdom, 
A.D, 250; the city did not attain to morecgenn rank till the 14th 
century, The provinces of Toulouse and Narbonne are under the 
Tecaleberh gk lies inaesened the exationen’s saltzgnes are tie 

partinent e ishop's s' are the 
bishops of Montauban, Pamiers, and Carcassonne. 

Toulouse possesses many establishments for public instruction ; and 
there are several learned societies which distribute prizes. The most 
eminent of these is the Académie des Jeux Floraux, or Society of the 
Floral Games, instituted in 1823, The poetical contests held by the 
society were either established or revived by Clémence Isaure, a young 
lady of family, who devoted her property to form a perpetual endow- 
ment for these games, which are still kept up. There are an academy 


of inscriptions, sciences, and belles-lettres; an academy of painting, 


sculpture, and architecture; an endowed college, a seminary for the 


a secondary school of medicine and surgery, schools of 


angry So midwifery ; and societies of medicine, of the fine arta, 
and of 


iculture. Toulouse has a publie library containing about 
60,000 volumes, and many printing and publishing offices, a 
garden, a departmental nursery, a mont-de-piété, two hospitals, an 
orphan asylum, and an observatory, where courzes of instruction on 


<€ TOURGOING, " [Sono] 


TOURNAY (Doornik), an important town in the province of 
Hainault, in the kingdom of Belgium, 160 miles by railway S.W. from 
Brussels, and 47 miles S. from Ghent. This town was called Tornacus 
in the 5th century, when it was seized by the barbarians who overran 
Gaul. It was among the early acquisitions of the Franks, and was 
for a while the capital of Clovis. It was besieged and taken (1513) 
by the English under Henry VIII. Having reverted to the French, 
it was again taken (1521) by the count of Nassau, one of the generals 
of the emperor Charles V. and ceded by the treaty of Madrid (1525) 
to the emperor. During the religious troubles of the Netherlands, 
the Protestants committed great disorders here (1566) ; and the town, 
having joined in the revolt against Spain, was taken (1581) by the 
Duke of Parma, and remained under the dominion of Spain. 1t was 
taken by Louis XLV. (1667) and ceded to France by the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1668): but having been again taken (1709) by the 
allies under Marlborough and Eugene, it was at the peace of Utrecht 
(1713) ceded with the rest of the Spanish Netherlands to Austria. It 
was taken (1745) by the French under Louis XV., but restored at the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, It was repeatedly taken (1792-94) in 
the early part of the war of the French revolution. 

Tournay is situated on the Schelde, which divides the town into 
two parts, the old town on the left bank and the new town on the 
right : the old town occupies the site of the Tornacus of the ancients: 
the new town is of later origin, and is distinguished from the old by 
the neatness and straightness of its streets, by its well-built houses, 
and by its handsome quay planted with trees, which forms the most 
frequented promenade of the city. The cathedral in the old town is 
a large and fine gothic building with several towers, surmounted with 
spires. The interior of the church is adorned with some of the 
paintings of Rubens, several fine marble sculptures, and a profusion 
of finely executed ornamental carvings. The tomb of the Frankish 
king Childéric L was discovered nearly two centuries ago, in demolish- 
ing an old house, near the cathedral. The church of St.-Martin, the 
episcopal palace, the town-hall, the bell-tower, and the hospital for 
old clergymen, are among the other principal edifices, The town is 
fortified, and is entered by seven gates : it has several suburbs. 

The population of Tournay is about 40,000. The manufactures of 
the town are important, and comprehend woollen-stuffs, cotton-yarn, 

rinted cottons, dimities and other cotton goods, carpets, hosiery, 
inen, swanskin, paper, hats, leather, earthenware, porcelain, oil, 
liqueurs, bronze, &c. There are dye-houses and lime-kilns, and 
several large flour-mills. Considerable trade is carried on. Vessels 
of 150 tons reach the town by the Schelde, and it is connected by 
railways with all the important towns of Belgium and the north of 
France. The town has a commercial court, a chamber of commerce, 
an exchange, a theatre, an academy of drawing, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, an orphan-house, five hospitals, several churches, and a public 
library of 22,000 volumes. Tournay is the seat of a bishopric which 
dates from the 5th ogee the bishop is a suffragan of the arch- 
bishop of Mechelen or Malines, ; 

TOURNON, [Lor-er-Ganonnx.] 

TOURNUS. AONE-ET-LOIRE.] 

TOURS. [Inpre-er-Lorre.] 

TOW-LAW. [Dvoruam.) 

TOWCESTER, Northamptonshire, a market-town and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Towcester, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Tow, in 52° 8’ N. lat., 0° 59’ W. long,, distant 
8 miles 8.8.W. from Northampton, 60 miles N.W. from London b: 
road. The population of the town in 1851 was 2478. The living is 
a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Northampton and diocese of 
Peterborough, Towcester Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 42,216 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
12,806. 

Towcester appears to have been the Roman station, Lactodorum. 
The town contains some well-built houses and shops, and is lighted 
with gas. The church is a neat building, with a tower 90 feet high ; 
the nave is early English, the chancel decorated, and the rest of the 
church perpendicular in style. There are chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, and Independents, a Grammar school, and 
National schools, The manufacture of pillow-lace, and of boots and 
shoes for exportation, are the chief employments in the town. The 
market is on Tuesday; fairs are held on May 13th, October 29th, and 
on Shrove Tuesday. A county court is held in the town, 

TOWY, RIVER. [Cazemarruensuire,) 

TOWYN. [Mertoxerusuine. | 

TRAJANO’POLL, a small town in European Turkey, situated on 
the Maritza between Adrianople aud Enos, and a place of no import- 
ance except that it marks the site of the ancient 7rajanopolis. The 
ancient town was most probably built and adorned with beautiful 
buildings by the emperor Trajan. Trajanopolis was situated on the 
Hebrus, at a little distance north of the pass which is formed by this 
river through the range of Mount Rhodope, and about 40 miles from 
its mouth. In the 4th century a.D. Trajanopolis was still a consider- 


botanic | able town, and so it was in the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 


An ancient aqueduct still remains near Trajanopoli. 
TRAJANO’POLIS, or SELI/NUS, was the most western town of 

Cilicia. The emperor Trajanus having died at Selinus, this town was 

for some time called Trajanopolis. It was situated at the mouth of 
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the river Selinus, on a steep rock, surrounded on three sides by the 
sea, and it was renowned for its commerce and navigation. Its 
t name is Selenti. , 

Hawilton discovered the ruins of a large ancient city (which he 
gives strong reason to believe was called 7'rajanopolis) about 20 miles 
SS. W. from the Morad-Dagh, the ancient Dindymene, and near the 
rourece of the Banas-Chai, a feeder of the Mendereh. Its site is 
marked by the modern Abat-Kieui, situated near the northern 
extremity of the Bourgas-Dagh, and a little west of 30° E. long. 
Ptolemy mentions a Trajanopolis in Mysia, the site of which could 
never be fixed, in covsequence of an error in his longitude. Cellarius’s 
conjecture that it was not in Mysia but farther east in Phrygia Major 
seems verified hy Hamilton's discovery. 

(Hamilton, Researches in Avia Minor, vol. i. pp. 113-116.) 

TRALEE, Ireland, the chief town of Kerry, a market-town and sea- 
port, a parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is 
acentat os the river Lea, in 52° 15’ N. lat,, 9° 43’ W. long., distant 
by road 62 miles S.W. by W. from Limerick, 181} miles W.S.W. from 
Doblin. The borough returns one member to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The population was 9957 in 1851, The borough is under the 
management of a board of 21 commissioners, Tralee Poor-Law Union 
comprises $9 electoral divisions, with an area of 221,845 acres, and a 
populstion in 1841 of 71,626; in 1851 of 58,545. 

The town consists of several streets, four of which meet in a wmall 

uare. The main strects are spacious and well built, and the whole 
place has been much improved of late years. The castle grounds, on 
the south side of the town, have been laid out as a promenade for the 
inhabitants. The parish church is a large and handsome building, 
with a square tower. There are two spacious Roman Catholic chapels, 
a presentation nunnery, chapels for Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Wesleyan Methodists, several Free schools, the county court-house, 
the county jail, barracks, the county club and news-room, a market- 
house, a county infirmary, a fever hospital, a neat row of almshouses, 
and the Union workhouse. 

At the west end of the town isa basin, which vessels of 300 tons 
burden reach by a ship-canal from the bay. The custom-house is at 
Blennerville. The port carries on an extensive trade in grain, flour, 
bacon, and other exports. The chief article of import from Great 
Britain is coal; the foreign imports are mainly timber, deals, and 
stayes. In 1853 there were registered as belonging to the port 13 
vessels of 790 tons. During 1853 there entered the port 243 sailing- 
vessels of 14,536 tons, and 6 steam-vessels of 1248 tons; and there 
cleared 178 sailing-vessels of 14,112 tons, and 5 steam-vessels of 1040 
tons. Tralee carries on an extensive retail trade with the surrounding 
district. It has three breweries and a distillery, The markets are 
well supplied with fish. The county assizes and quarter sessions are 
held in the town, and petty sessions every Wednesday. Fairs are held 
on May 3rd, August 4th, October 9th, November 7th, and December 
13th. Tuesday and Saturday are the market-days. Races are held 
near the town, and a yearly regatta in the bay. 

A Dominican friary was founded at Tralee in 1213 by John Fitz- 
Thomas, one of the great Geraldine family, The knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem had a commandery in the neighbourhood. The Earl of 
Desmond had a castle here, which having come, on the forfeiture of 
the earl, into the hands of Sir Edward Denny, served as a place of 
refuge for the English families resident in and about the town when 
Tralee was entered by the insurgents in the great rebellion of 1641. 
The castle held out for six months, but was at last obliged to surrender, 
fs pl was soon after burned. Tralee Castle is on the south-east 
° town. 


TRALLES. ARLA.J 
TRAMORE. [Warexrorp.) 
TRANCOSO. [Brtna.] 


TRANENT, [Happrxotonsumme.] 

TRANL [Bani, Teena pr] 

TRANQUEBAR. [Cannatic.] ; 

TRANSYLVANIA, a crownland of the Austrian empire, lies 
between 45° 12’ and 47° 42’ N. lat., 22° 15’ and 26° 20’ BE, long. Its 
greatest length from north-west to south-east is 194 miles, and its 

reatest breadth from west to east is 184 miles, It is bounded N. by 

angry. &. by Bukowina and Moldavia, S. by Wallachia, and W. by 
the Woiwodeschaft of Scrvia and the Temesvar Banat. ‘The area is 
23,335 square miles, and the population, according to an official return 
for 1854, amounted to 2,074,405. 

Transylvania is the western part of the Roman Dacia. It was so 
named by the Hungarians, from the circumstance of its lying ‘ beyond’ 
or on the esstern side of the ‘ wooded’ mountains that separate it 
from Hungary. The German name is Siebenbtirgen. 

Mountains —The range of the Carpathian Mountains, which inclose 
eres anise = cast = rity ay deeeribed under CanpaTutan 

ONTAINS, © passes by whic © range is crossed are of t 
— foe Agena being the only ways of communication bik ween 
Transy on one side, and Moldavia and Wallachia on the other 
side. The following lead to Wallachia:—1. The pass of Zaikan in 
the valley of the Hatzeg, This is called the ‘Iron Door,’ on 
account of the high and steep rocks by which it is bounded, 2. The 
} vr of Val near the village of Krivadia, famous for the bloody 

feats which the Turks have suffered there in different wars, 3. The 


pass of the Rothen-Thurm, or the ‘ Red Tower,’ the most remarkable 
of all. Formed by the narrow valley of the Alt, it begins near the 
village of Boitza, or Ochsenkopf in Transylvania, and it ends near the 
convent of Kosia in Wallachia, ‘The length of this pass is 11 leagues, 
and the greater of the road is hewn in the rock, 4. The pa 
of Fortschwar, or Tergburg, in the district of Kronstadt. 5. The pi 
of Tomosch, south of Kronstadt, formed by the valley of the ris 
Tomosch. 6. The pass of Bosau, in the district of Kronstaat The 
of Oytosch, Gymesch, and Paritsch, or Bereezk, lead into Moldavia, 
and the Borgo a makes the communication with Bukowina, — 
Transylvania is a table-land bounded on the east and the south 
by the principal range of the Carpathians; on the north by a branch 
of the Carpathians, which beginning at Mount ried 
ward as far as Mount Pleska, and thence to the north-west as far as — 
Mount Pretrosza in Hungary ; and on the west by an extensive 
of mountains which is composed of three large py ‘The first or 
southern group begins near Mount Kosztara, in 45° 18’ N. lat., 22° 40’ 
E, long., stretching to the north as far as the river Maros: the centr 
of this group, Mount Ruska-Poyana, is 9300 feet, or es 
high. The second group lies between the Maros in the south, 
N. lat. in the north, sending out lofty and extensive es to the 
east and to the west. The third grou oe ee 
stretches as far as 47° 35’ N. lat.; the southern part of it is: . 
Reuss Mountains, and the northern part known by the pire Ramm 
of the Buch-gebirge. Between the northern of the 


The mi p 
mountains, which, cots $ links between the Carpathians in ea 
and the mountains on the west frontier, re to the country the as 
of a gigantic gridiron. The direction of these ranges is a 
north-east to south-west; the elevation of the summits is le: 
that of the Carpathians, and in many districts they are me 
The first or northern of these ranges begins at Mount n a 
interrupted by any river or plain, and separates the valley of the 
Searle bY the sidikhatnaitéity art of the country, from the valley of 
tween the Maros and the river Little 
Kockel; the third is between the Little Kockel and the Great 
Kockel; and the fourth forms a barrier between the Great K 
and the Alt. Plains are rare in lvania, Extensive s of 
the hilly and mountainous parts are covered with forests, td 
of which are those of Ricka, Hargit, Parayde, Mikoane, and Zeidne. — 
Rivers.—Ali the rivers of Transylvania are tributaries of bergen oye) 
either flowing directly into this river, or joining the Theiss; a few, 
little importance, join other affluents of the Danube. The Marosh 
(Maros) has its sources on the eastern frontier at the foot of Mount 
Tarko, or Tatarrhago, It runs first north-west and west for abc 


miles, and afterwards south-west, west, aud south-south-west for 
upwards of 100 miles till it reaches Karlsburg; from this town to its 


junction with the Theiss at Szegedin it has a west course, 
Phe whole length of this river is above 300 miles, but its within 
Transylvania is only from 180 to 190 miles. The mouth of the Maros 


at Szegedin is 600 feet wide, and it becomes navigable for at 
Karlsburg; it contains abundance of fish, and it brings down p: 

of gold. The most important of its southern tributary rivers is the 
Great Kockel, which receives the Little Kockel. On its northern si 
the Maros receives the Aranyos, which has its sources in the west on 
the frontiers of Hungary, and which flows eastward in a direction 


opposite to that of the Maros, The lower part of the Aranyos yos is 
ais ble. ~ 


2 


united stream first runs north-west, then south-west, and at last north, 


till it reaches the frontiers of H a little above Szada: it joins 
the Theiss at the e of Apati. The whole length of the Szamos 
is upwards of 200 miles, and fourths of its length are within 


Transylvania, The Avr (Aluta), which forms the sul of a separate 
arial rises in the thians, near the sources of Great 

Its length is about 250 miles, and about 134 miles are within Transyl- 
vania, The navigation on the Alt within Transylvania has many 
obstacles, the bed of the river being full of rocks, part of which however 
have been blown up by order of the Austrian government. ‘This river 
affords a natural communication between southern Transylvania and 
Wallachia and the Danube, and is therefore of great » for 
commerce, especially as the valley of the Alt is the most fertile and 
the most civilised part of Transylvania, being almost y inhabited 
by German colonists. The whole Wallachian part of the river however 
is still iff a state of primitive wildness. There are some lakes of im- 


on, ps 
Beokiors io 10 sites lokig wind ht analy Sosset the Lake of Piritsc 


by the Maros near Karlsburg. M 
Climate.—The temperature is generally very variable. The summer 
is very hot, but even then in the western and southern parts of the 
; , the ni cai yg omg maior Be sole te almon See 

able. Cold winds prevail in the spring and autumn, and they blow 
] with great regularity. Dreadful storms followed by severe cold are 
frequent; they have given the name to a district called Burzenland, 
or ‘the country of the storms.’ 

Soil, uctions, and Commerce.—The southern and western parts 
are intersected by hills which contain pleasant valleys, and the soil is 
| of great fertility: the eastern and northern parts and a narrow tract 

_ along the western frontier are covered with forests, and the soil is 
in many districts; but even the stony surface is covered 
a layer of soil which renders it fit for agriculture, The 
minerals are iron, lead, copper, quicksilver, sulphur, silver, 
aud rock-salt. Salt is made se Se man foot 
Carpathians are many mineral warm springs, and caverns 
ith carbonic acid gas. There are serpentine, topazes, chryso- 
eralds, and amethysts in the high mountains; agates, 
y, and carnelians in the hills and rivers. Besides 
quantities of timber, Transylvania produces wheat, barley, 
millet, and maize; apples, pears, and other fruits in 
abundance; wine and tobacco, lly in the valley of the Alt, 
excellent quality. Horned cattle are bred in great numbers. 
numerous, —— a as that aromatic taste ee 
istinguishes the shee on the mountainous pasture-groun 
thern Where are fish, wild and tame fowl, and game of 
i ; wolves are frequent in the Carpathians, and 
and lynxes appear. The horses are of small size, but 
ufactures scarcely exist, ex in the goles of the Alt, 
Germans produce some fine dyed cloths cotton, felt 
ware, and a considerable quantity of linen. The com- 
ith Wallachia, Moldavia, and Turkey is of some importance. 
Divisions and Population.—The crownland is divided into 10 circles, 
_ which, with their subdivisons and population, are as follows :— 
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Circles. | Arrondissements, Population, 
Hermannstadt ae 12 320,266 
Kronstadt. om) 10 274,709 } 
Udvarhely . 6 174,127 
Maros-Vasarhely } 6 194,533 

10 178,344 

eats sae 8 193,793 

, ' 6 174,086 
Kiausenburg. : 6 178,891 
ee a 6 : 172,335 

Kutt he } 9 : 213,118 
omni ae 79 2,074,202 


Of the population, with regard to race, rather more than five-eighths 
are Wallachs and Moldavians, who are the modern representatives of 
the ancient Daciaus ; about two-eighths are Magyars ; and one-eighth 
Germans. There are mixed with these, about 8500 Serbs and other 
slaves, 9000 Armenians, 60,000 Gipsies, and 7000 Jews. With regard 
to religion, the is divided in round numbers as follows :— 
221,400 Roman and 605,300 Greek Catholics, all of whom acknowledge 
_ the supremacy of the Pope; 725,700 Schismatic Greeks; 220,000 
‘Lutherans ; 353,000 Calvinists, 44,000 Unitarians, and 7000 Jews. 
The former and atill popular division of Transylvania was three- 
fold :—1. The of the Hungarians; 2. The Country of the 
Szeklers; 3. The Country of the Saxons. 
1. The Country of the Hungarians occupies the northern, middle, 
and south-western of T lvania. The principal towns in it 
 are— Kiausenburg Cesaumsncinat Karleburg, or Weissenbury, a 
strongly-fortified town, with 12,000 inhabitants, on the Maros. It has 
‘a mint, , public library, and is the seat of the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Transylvania. The citadel is built on a height 
above the town. . In the environs are the richest gold-mines of 
Europe. Nagy-Enyed, with 6000 inhabitants and a Calvinist college. 
Varhely (Gredistye) isin the beautiful valley of Hatzeg, on the site 
of Zarmice-Gethusa, the capital of the ancient Dacians, and the 
Uipia Trajana of the Romans. [Dacta.] The environs are full of 
‘Roman antiquities, among which the most remarkable are the remains 
of an amphitheatre, and the foundation of a Roman house containing 
‘the pavement of two rooms, which are in fine mosaic, representing 
 géenes from the Greek This house was discovered in 
1823. Thorenburg (Thorda), on 
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the river Szilagy, a feeder of the Szamos: population about 5000. 
27 fy of the Sueklore (Pare Siculorum) is bounded on the 
1 country of the Hungarians, and 
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i for the gas which its surface exhales, and | extends from it to the Carpathians, when it borders upon Moldavia 
which suffocates birds that fly over it : the Holt-Maros is a lake formed | and Wallachia. The principal town-is Neumarkt, or Maros-Vazarhely 


with 10,000 inhabitants: it contains the chief seat of justice of the 
country of the Szeklers, a Roman Catholic gymnasium, a Calvinist 
college, a mineralogical museum, and a public library, the largest and 
best in Transylvania, Udharvely, also called Szekely, and by the Ger- 
manus Ober Hellyen, has a handsome town-hall, a Calvinist church and 
college, two Catholic churches, a convent, Catholic seminary, and 6000 
inhabitants, many of whom are tanners and shoemakers. The town is 
situated on the ‘eft bank of the Great Kockel, 40 miles E.S.E. from 
Neumarkt. : 

3, The Country of the Saxons, The main or southern part of it is 
bounded on the east and north-east by the country of the Szeklers ; 
on the north and west by the country of the Hungarians; and on the 
south by Wallachia, Another smaller part, the district of Bistritz, 
lies in the north-eastern corner of Transylvania, on the frontier of 
Bukowina. ([Brsrarz.] The country of the Saxons is popularly 
divided as follows:—1, Weinland, with the capital Schiissburg; 2, 
Altland, with the capital Hermaunstadt; $3, Land vor dem Walde, 
with the capital Miihlenbach; 4, Burzenland, with the capital 
Kronstadt. 

The principal towns of the Country of the Saxons are the following :— 
Hermannstabt, the capital of Transylvania, The village of Heltau, 
near Hermannstadt, is renowned for the gigantic size of its inhabitants. 
Mihlenbach, about 30 miles N.W. from Hermannstadt, and about 6 
miles S. from Karlsburg, is a walled free town, with about 5000 
inhabitants, who have several breweries. The town stands on the 
right bank of the Miihlenbach, a feeder of the Marosch. Xvonstadt, 
[Cronstapt.] Schdssburg (Segesvar), on the Great Kockel, in a beau- 
tiful valley, with 6000 inhabitants, has manufactories of cotton and 
cloth; wine is made inthe environs. istrifs is the subject of a 
separate article, [Brsrrirz.) Broos, or Szas-Zvaros, a well-built town, 
with a large castle and about 9000 inhabitants, is situated on the left 
bank of a small feeder of the Marosch, in 45° 49’ 46" N, lat., 23° 13’ 
38" E. long., 45 miles W. from Hermannstadt. 

That tract of Transylvania which lies on the frontier of Moldavia 
and Wallachia belongs to the Austrian Military Frontier, and has a 
separate administration with regard to military affairs. 

History.—The early history of Transylvania has been given under 
Dacia, From the 5th century it was successively occupied by the 
Goths and Huns, and remained at last in the hands of the Polovzians, 
or Petshenegues, who were a Turkish tribe. When the Magyars 
conquered the country between the Carpathians and Germany, they 
also settled in Transylvania, and subdued or drove out the Petshe- 
negues; however, Transylvania became independent of Hungary until 
it was conquered by king Stephen I. in 1004. John Zapolya, disputing 
the crown of Hungary with Ferdinand I, of Austria, was supported 
by the Turks, and he at last compelled Ferdinand to allow him to 
possess Transylvania as an independent principality. But Zapolya 
was forced in his turn to acknowledge himself‘a vassal of the Osmanlis. 
During 150 years Transylvania was governed by princes of the houses 
of Zapolya and Bathori; and some of her princes, especially Betlen 
Gabor and George Kagozi, were dangerous enemies of the house of 
Austria, Leopold I, conquered Transylvania in 1687, and the Porte 
was obliged to renounce her supremacy oyer it by the peace of Carlo- 
witz in 1699. Transylvania however became only a vassal state of 
Austria until the death of her last prince, Michael Apafi IT., who died 
in 1713. In 1765 the empress Maria Theresa erected Transylvania 
into a grand principality. 

After the conquest of Transylvania by Stephen L., the country was 
almost entirely depopulated, but it was gradually repeopled by 
German and other foreign colonists. The first arrival of the German 
colonists is generally said to have taken place in 1143 from West- 
palin, the Lower Khine, and the Low Countries, some also from 

ower Saxony. The Szeklers are said to be descendants of the 
Turkish Petshenegues, who were allowed by the Magyars to remain 
in the country on condition of guarding the frontier against the 
invasions of the eastern barbarians. 

TRAPANI, a province of Sicily, comprises the western extremity 
of that island, and is bounded N.£. by the provinces of Palermo and 
Girgenti, being separated from the latter by the river Belice, the 
ancient Hypsa. The area is 1353 square miles, and the population 
ae (Srerry.] 

@ province is divided into three districts, Trapani, Mazzara, and 
Aleamo, and 21 communes. Trapani, the pear noticed in the 
next article [TRarant.} AtcamMo and Marsaa are also subjects of 
separate articles. Mazzara and Salemi are noticed under SictLy 
(vol. iv., col. 562). Castel Vetrano, about 12 miles E. from Mazzara, 
inland, is an old-looking town, built on a hill, in a fertile country, 
producing good wine and abounding with cattle. It hus several 
churches and convents, an old castle, and several palaces. Six miles 
§. from Castel Vetrano is the site of the ancient Selinus, on the sea- 
coast, with the ruins of several temples, consisting of extensive heaps 
of broken columns, capitals, and other fragments. Fragments of 
marble, alti-rilievi of curious workmanship, were discovered in 1822, 
among the ruins. East of Salemi, in the mountains, is @ibellina, with 
a castle and 5000 inhabitants, Farther north is Calutifini, a town 
of 10,000 inhabitants, with several fine churches, ‘I'he best cheese in 
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made in its territory. A few miles west of Alcamo, in the | enter the Douro by the northern bank. ‘The Sabor rises in the north 
pars fe a solitude, are the remains of Segesfa, consisting of a fine | eastern part of the province, and having been joined by the 


Dorie temple in good preservation, the ruins of a theatre, and part 
of the city walls, Partanna, an inland town east of Castel Vetrano, 
has about 10,000 inhabitants, Near Trapani is the town of San 
Giuliano, on the top of Mount Eryx (2184 feet ), with about 
9000 inbabitanta. San Giuliano has grown up round the site of the 
famous temple of Venus which is now occupied by a castle 
used asa prison. The temple was strongly fortified in ancient times. 
The city of Eryx was situated about half-way up the mountain. 

The of Favignam, Levanzo, and Maretimo, as well as the 
smaller group of the and the small islands near Cape Lily- 
baum, one of which is the ancient Motya, early colonised by the 
Phoouicians, and subsequently a stronghold of the Carthaginians, an 
early Phoonician colony, belong to the administrative province of 

Sictry. 

TRAPAN La le on the north-west coast of Sicily, built on the 
site of the ancient Drepanum, on a point of land projecting into the 
sea, and facing the island of Levanzo, which is 10 miles west from it. 
The port of Drepanum was a place of traffic from the oldest times 
on and its Greek name, ‘Drepanon’ (a scythe), is expressive 
of the form of the promontory on which it stands. There are how- 
ever no remains of antiquity at Trapani. On an insulated rock which 
stands at the entrance of the harbour is a small fort called Colam- 
bara. The harbour of Trapani is formed by nature, being an inlet of 
the sea between the promontory and the mainland, protected on the 
west by the rock above mentioned, but open to the south-west wind. 
Trapani is one of the principal ports of Sicily, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade. One of the chief articles of export is salt, which is 
obtained by the evaporation of the sea-water in the extensive salterns 
along the coast. Great numbers of tunny fish are caught in May and 
June; the fish is pickled and largely exported to Italy. The coral 
fishery is another branch of trade. Boats from Trapani gather the 
coral along the coast of Barbary, after which it is worked in the town 
for export. Great quantities of anchovies are also caught along the 
coast in February, March, and April, and cured for export. Sumach 
is also exported. Trapani has a collegiate church, numerous other 
churches and convents, among which those of the Jesuits and 
Carmelites are most worthy of notice; a handsome town-house, with 
a fine facade adorned with the statues of Philip V. of Spain and of 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy, both kings of Sicily; several palaces of 
the nobility, a royal college, an orphan asylum, several hospitals, a 
monte-di-pieth, and about 24,000 inhabitants. The town is inclosed 
by walls, and is defended by a fortress, The streets are wide and 
well-paved. 

TRAPANI ISLANDS. [Sictry.] 

TRAPEZUS, [Trexizonp.] 

TRAS-OS-MONTES, a province of Portugal, situated between 41° 4’ 
and 41° 59’ N. lat., 6° 13’ and 8° 7’ W. long., is bounded E. and N.E. 
by the Spanish province of Leon, N. by that of Galicia, W. by the 
Portuguese province of Entre Douro e Minho, and §, by that of Beira. 
The greatest length from east to west is about 90 miles; the greatest 
width from north to south is about 60 miles, The area is 4020 square 
miles. The population in 1852 was 311,406. The province is divided 
into two districts as follows :— 


Districts. Area in Square Miles. | Population in 1852. | 
Braganga sl. . . 2,374 126,627 
Villa Real ‘ 1,646 184,779 
ae 4,020 | 311,406 | 
a — — _ 1 


The districts are subdivided into 11 comarcas, or judiciary divisions, 
44 concelhos, or communal divisions, and 560 ade as follows :— 


Districts, Comareas, | Concelhos, | . Parishes, 
Braganga 5 19 209 
Villa Real 6 25 261 

| Total a il x 44 ; i 
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Surface—The great offset from the Cantabrian mountain-chain 
which forma the main boundary between Galicia and Portugal, throws 
off several ridges into Tras-os-Montes. These ridges have a general 
direction from north to south, the Serras of Geres, Santa Catarina, 
and Mario, separating this province from that of Entre Douro e Minho, 
whence the name ‘tras os montes,’ ‘beyond the mountains’ The 
northern and western parts of the province consist entirely of moun- 
tains with narrow valleys between them. Towards the south the 
poems ” eae in height and extent, and the valleys have a 

Rivert.—The Douro, changing its direction above Miranda from 
weat to south-south-west, forms the greater t of the boundary on 
the east between this province and Spain. It afterwards flows west- 
ward, forming the line of separation on the south between Tras-os- 
Montes and Beira. All the other rivers have a southern course, and 


the Azibo, enters the Douro below the town of Torre de 
The Tua originates from several streams, all of 
mountains which separate this province from Galicia, 
rises in the mountains of the western side of the province, — 

Tame a south-west 


? 


right bank of the Douro abundance of  eaap ees coat i ) supply 
of penvlretwps re 


Towns.—Braganga, the capital of the p 
pomp is situated in 41° 52’ N. lat., 6° 40’ W. long., on the 
an affluent of the Sabor. It was formerly surrounded by walls, 
are now in ruins, and it has an old castle of some strength. It contains 
two churches and a college, and has manufactures of velvet and other 
silk fabrics. The population is about 5000. It was erected into a 
duchy in 1442. In 1640 Jofio II., eighth duke of became 
King of Portugal, and from him the sovereigns of that country have 
since descended. Chaves, 48 miles W. from stands on a 
rocky eminence, and is irregularly fortified, but the works are now in 
aruinous state. It has a all better repair. 


perpendicular: the population is about 5000. There is no 

here ; but about two miles higher up the river is passed by means of 
a barge, forming a communication with the roads of Zamora and 
Salamanca. Mirandelia, 37 miles S.W. from stands on the 
east bark of the Tua, over which there is a stone bridge of 19 arches 
and 200 yards in length, It is surrounded by old walls, and contains 
a population of 1700. Torre de Moncorvo, 50 miles S. by W. from 
Braganga, is situated near the eastern bank of the , about 


7 miles above its confluence with the Douro. It is defended by ram- 
parts, and has a square citadel. It contains a handsome church, and 
has a population of about 2000. Villa Real, 65 miles S.W. from 
Braganga, is situated on a steep hill, near the west bank of the Corgo, 
which is here crossed by a stone bridge. The town is sur- 
rounded by an old wall, and contains two churches. The 
is about 45060. : 

TRASYMENUS, LAKE. [Perveta.] 

TRAU. [Datmatta. 

TRAUN, RIVER. [Ausrria.] ; 

TRAVANCORE. [Hrxpusray. 

TRAVE, RIVER. [Hotsrein. 

TRAVEMUNDE. [Liisxcs, vist 

TRAVNIK, TRAUNIK, TRAWNIK, or TRAWNITZ, a town in 
Turkish Bosnia, residence of the pasha of the province, and the mili- 
tary capital of Bosnia, is situated in a narrow — screened by high 
hills on the left bank of the Laschwa, a feeder of the Bosnia, and has 
a permanent population of about 10,000 inhabitants. It is defended 
by a castle flanked with towers, which serves also for a prison. The town 
is ill built; the streets are narrow, gloomy, crooked, and dirty. The 
home ee built of wood; and the —— residence, and the mansions 
of the rich proprietors, are distinguished from ordinary dwellings 
by their greater size. There are several mosques pene in saber 
or three khans, Travnik is famous for the manufacture of sabres of 
good temper; it is also a place of some commercial importance, The 
environs are covered with orchards and gardens. The inhabitants are 
ee = Mussulmans ; — are nang a few resident Jews. 

ides the permanent population there is usually a large body of 
troops quartered in Travnik, for whom several new fortified barracks 
erected, wt 


have been recen 
TREBBIA. [Po.] ot 
UDE.] mine 


TREBES. 

TREBIZOND, the ancient 7rapezus, a town situated on the Pontus 
Euxinus, in the eastern corner of Pontus in’ Asia Minor. Trapezus 
was a colony of Sinope, a town founded by the Milesians. Xenophon 
with his 10,000 G came to Trebizond in his retreat (‘Anabasis,’ 
iv. 8). During the wars between the Romans and Mithridates, 
Trebizond fell into the hands of the Romans, and henceforth belonged — 
to the Roman empire. Hadrian ordered the port to be secured by a~ 
mole, ‘Trebizond was a free town and had its own coins: on some of 
these there is on one side an anchor, and on the other the prow of a 
ship, two emblems which seem to prove the importance of the com- 
merce of this town. During the reign of Valerian, Trebizond was a 
large and opulent town, but it was taken, plundered, and rare 
destroyed by the barbarians, During a long period Trebizond } 


| 
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aveg the og of a 
province which contained the ancient country of Pontus, and some- 
times also some adjacent tracts of Armenia. The Genoese repaired 
Hadrian's mole, which is now destroyed, with the exception of the 
foundations. 


Trebizond to the Turkish empire; its Turkish 
name is Tharabezun or Trabegun. It is the capital of the eyalet of 
Trebizond [ARmeEntA, vol. i, 506-7], the seat of a pasha, and of a 
Greek arch Its population is variously estimated from 24,000 

i with about 4000 Greeks, and 
of the population lives without 
dings the most remarkable are, the 
ly of ancient, partly of modern construction, 
in the middle of the town ona steep rock, the summit of 
flat as a table (Tpdwe(a, hence the name of the town); the 
} public bath-houses of marble, and of a beautiful architecture ; 
ruins of a temple of Apollo, part of which has been converted 
a Greek church. The commerce of Trebizond has much increased 
the navigation of the Black Sea has been opened to all nations. 
communication by steam-boats with Constan- 
the Danube; and it may now be said to be the 

on the Black Sea; however, the ancient port is 


ft 
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and 
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almost filled up with sand, and larger vessels are obliged to cast 
anchor in the The commerce of Trebizond with Armenia, 
Persia, and is very extensive. The exports from these 
coun! of silk, wool, tobacco, wax, gall-nuts, oil, opium, 


ber, carpets, shawls, saffron, cotton, &c., amount to 
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ts a beautiful appearance from 
of Cardinal Bessarion, who was 
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LE. [Breckxocksarre.} 
TRECATE. [Novanra.] , 
TREDEGAR. [Monmovurasuree.] 

TREFFORT. [Ary.] 

TREGARON, hire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 

Law Union, in the parish of Caron-ys-Clawdd, is situated on the 

bank of the river Berwyn, in 52° 13’ N. lat., 3° 55 W. long., 

¢ $8 miles E.N.E. from Cardigan, and 204 miles W.N.W. from 
The lation of the township in which Tregaron is 

in 1851. The living is a vicarage in the 

diocese of St. Davids. Tregaro 


nry 
m Poor-Law Union 
contains 22 parishes and townships, with an area of 122,050 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 10,404. The town, which is picturesquel. 
mountains, is much frequented by an The pari 
eburch is an old building, with a good tower, The market is held 
y ; fairs are held on March 15th, and on the first Tuesday 


TREGONY. [ConywaLt.] 
TREIGNAC. [Corrdaz.) 


TRELON, ‘ORD.] 
TREMADOG.. (Cammyanvonsuine.} 


3 aig 
TREMITI ISLANDS, [Carrrawara.] 


TRENT A 


BER, a river flowing through the central parts 
of —— Although the Trent and Humber are commonly spoken 
of as distinct, they are strictly parts of the same river. The Humber 

_ insimply the wstuary formed by the junction of several streams, and 

{ to be regarded as a part of that one of its affluents which 

or length and importance stands first in the system. 

Basin.—If we consider the mouth of the Humber as defined by 

Head in Yorkshire and Donna Nook in Lincolnshire, and all 

flowing into it within those limits as belonging to the 

of which it is the outlet, the limits of its basin are as follows :— 
north-east it is bounded by the uplands which, rising from 

the alluvial district of Holderness, form the cliffs which skirt with 
intervals the Yorkshire coast between Spurn Head and Hornsea. 

of the basin is alluvial; but near Bridlington Quay the 
iro Wolds, which consist of an insulated range of chalk hills, 

rise above the alluvium. The Yorkshire Wolds encroach upon the 
Humber, extending southward in the form of 4 crescent 
30 miles between its extremities, from Vlamborough Head 
near Bridlington almost to the banks of the Humber, about 8 or 10 
‘miles above Hull, and separating the sub-basin of the Hull from that 
Derwent. The northern part of the Wolds is drained by a 

} which flows — a valley in the chalk, and falls into the 

fea at Quay. North-west of Flamborough Head the basin 
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vf the Humber exten & the deat, fox the source of the Hartford, a 
of the Derwent, is as near the shore at Filey Bay as that of the | S; 


Hull at Bridlington Bay; nor is the head of the Derwent itself more 
than two or three miles distant from Robin Hood’s Bay, which is the 
north-eastern extremity of the basin. 

From the western end of the Eastern Moorlands, a range of oolite 
hills, which extend inland from Robin Hood’s Bay, the basin is 
bounded still on the north side by a lateral branch or offset of the 
great Pennine chain, which branch separates the basin of the Humber 
from those of the Tees andthe Eden. The branches which the Pennine 
chain throws off toward the east, and which constitute the western 
moorlands of Yorkshire, are separated from each other by long narrow 
valleys, in which the Swale, the Yore, the Wharfe, the Aire, and the 
Calder, all directly or indirectly tributaries of the Ouse, have their 
course, At the southern end of the Pennine chain the western boundary 
is formed by the highlands of the Peak of Derbyshire and the moor- 
lands of Northern Staffordshire, The western boundary from Stafford- 
shire southward separates the basin of the Trent and Humber from 
that of the Severn. The southern limit, commencing at the head of 
the river Rea, runs eastward through Worcestershire and Warwick- 
shire, past the head of the Blythe, 5 miles north-west from Henley-in- 
Arden, to Wroxhall, 4 miles north-west from Warwick; it then proceeds 
by Meriden and Nuneaton to Bulkington (4 miles north-east of Coven- 
try), and turning north-east is defined by the hills which run through 
Leicestershire and Rutlandshire past Lutterworth, Kibworth, Billesdon, 
to Burleigh, the south-eastern limit of the basin. The eastern boundary 
is formed by the uplands on the border of Lincolnshire and Notting- 
hamshire, which separate the valleys of the Witham and the Trent, 
passing Newark and extending to Gainsborough. The eastern boundary 
separates the basin of the Trent from those of the Glen, the Witham, 
and the Steeping, all flowing into the Wash. These limits comprehend 
some important ag pe districts: as the great seat of the 
woollen manufacture in Yorkshire; of the hosiery and lace manufac- 
ture in Foliughecsahice and Leicestershire; of the cotton and silk 
manufacture of Derbyshire; and of the iron manufacture of Stafford- 
shire and Warwickshire. The entire area of the basin is probably 
about 9100 square miles, which makes it by far the largest in Great 
Britain; that of the Severn and Wye being only 5900 square miles; 
and that of the Thames and Medway 6500 square miles, little more 
than two-thirds of that of the Trent and Humber. 

Course and Afluents.—The Trent rises in the hills of North Stafford- 
shire, near the Cheshire border. It is formed by the confluence of 
several streams in an extensive pond or reservoir near Knipersley or 
Ka ley Hall, and flows south, through the Pottery district, by 
H. and Stoke-upon-Trent, to the junction of the little river Lyme 
(about five miles long) from Newcastle; and thence through Trent! 
Park, where it expands into a noble pool of 80 acres, After passing 
through Trentham Park it flows past Stone to the junction of the 
Sow, at the village of Great Haywood. From the junction of the Sow 
the Trent flows south-east, turning ually towards the east, and 
receiving the Blythe on the left bank, to the junction of the Tame, 
which joins the Trent on the right bank a little below Alrewas; aud 
with its feeders, the Anker, the Blythe (which is not to be confounded 
with the river of the same name just mentioned), and the Rea, drains 
the south-western part of the basin, the seat of the great iron and 
hardware manufacture. From the junction of the Tame the Trent 
turns northward, and flows by Burton-on-Trent to the junction of the 
Dove. It then flows eastward to the junction of the Derwent, which 
joins it on the left bank. From the junction of the Derwent the Trent 
flows to the junction of the Soar, on its right bank, and thence to the 
junction of the Erewash, on its left bank. The course of the Trent 
gradually changes from an eastern to a north-eastern direction ; the 

commences above the junction of the Derwent, and becomes 
more decided near the junction of the Erewash, After the junction 
of the Erewash the Trent receives several important tributaries, includ- 
ing the Deven or Devon, and the Lene, and passing Gainsborough and 
Burton-upon-Strather, is joined by the Ouse on its left In 
Lincolnshire it receives on the left bank the Idle, which joins the Trent 
by an ancient cut, called ‘Byker’s Dyke,’ at West Stockwith, below 
Gainsborough. A navigable cut, called ‘the new river Idle,’ joins the 
Trent at Keadby considerably lower down. 

The Yorkshire rivers which form the system of the Ouse are des- 
cribed under Yorxsutre. It is sufficient to notice here that the 
length of the Ouse is from 130 to 185 miles; and that from the im- 
portance of this river and its tributaries it may dispute with the 
Trent the pre-eminence among the rivera which flow into the Humber. 
From the confluence of the Trent and Ouse the river (or rather 
wstuary, for the tide flows up both rivers above their junction) 
assumes the name of Humber, and takes an eastward direction. It 
expands in some places to the width of a mile, and below Barton 
Ferry acquires a permanent breadth of more thanamile. The channel 
is however occupied by shoals, or by the mud or sand-banks which 
line the shore, so that the low-water channel is narrow, A little 
below the town and port of Hull, the Humber turns south-east, and 

mally increasing in width till it acquires, below* Patrington, a 

th of 4 or 5 miles at high water, and 2) to 3 miles at low-water, 

enters the German Ocean at Spurn Head, where, on what would be 

an island, were it not connected with the mainland bya narrow cause- 

way a mile and a half long, are two lighthouses. The projection of 

purn Head narrows the high-water channel of tho river al about 
L 
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miles to less than four miles; the low-water channel is also con- | from north-west to south-east, and enters the Adriatic north of the 
ade phytyredyer in so a proportion to its whole width. | lagoons, Farther north, in a direction nearl rinitale deck iy 9 
The length of the Humber, Fem the junction of the Trent and the | flows the river Livenza. Both the Piave and the Livenza are navigable. 
Ouse to the sea, is about 42 miles. for large boats to the sea, The principal productions of the province 
The Humber receives on the left, or Yorkshire bank, the Hull River, | are corn, wine, fruit, wool, silk, cheese, and cattle, There ‘are also 
at the town of Hull, to which it givesname. On the right, or Lincoln- manufactories of silks, woollens, and paper. T miles N. from 
shire bank, it receives the Ankholm, or Ancholme, which joins the | Treviso, where the hills begin to rise, is an extensive forest ae 
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umber above Barton; and some other streams of smaller import- 
ance, 

The whole length of the Trent is about 148 miles, of the Humber 
2 miles, in all 190 miles, The Trent and Humber yields in length 
to the Severx, which is estimated at 200 miles, and to the THames, 
which is estimated at 220 miles, But, with the exception of these 
two, no river in Great Britain can compare with it. : 4 

The feeders of the Trent and Humber, with their tributaries, are 
more particularly described elsewhere :—the Sow, the Blythe, and the 
Tame, under Srarrorpsurne; the Dove, the Derwent, and the Ere- 
under Dexsrsurre; the Soar, under LEICESTERSHIRE ; the 
Deven and the Idle, under Norrrmnonamsurre ; the Ouse, with its 
tributaries, and the Hull, under Yorksurre ; and the Ankholm, under 
Lrxcotnsurae. Different portions of the Trent, or Humber, are also 
described in the same articles. 

Navigation.—The navigation of the Trent commences at Burton- 
upon-Trent, in Staffordshire, where a cut from the Grank Trunk) or 
Trent and Mersey Canal, joins it, and opens a communication with 
the complicated canal system of the Midland counties, and ultimately 
with the Mersey, the Severn, and the Thames. This canal follows the 
valley of the Trent from the junction of the little river Lyne in the 
Staffordshire Potteries, and it continues to follow the course of the 
valley below Burton, till it finally joins the Trent at Wilden Ferry, 
at the junction of the Derwent. Nearly midway between Burton and 
Wilden Ferry the Derby Canal opens into the Trent, and communicates 
with the town of Derby, and (by a railway) with the collieries near 
Belper. The river Derwent is also navigable up to Derby, but the 
pa ion of it has been in a great degree superseded by the Derby 

The Soar is navigable by the help of some artificial cuts 
beyond Leicester, and is connected with the Leicester Union Canal 
and the Grand Junction Canal, and so with the metropolis, The river 
Wreak, or the Melton Mowbray Navigation, and the Oakham Canal, 
connect the eastern part of Leicestershire and the county of Rutland 
with the navigation of the Soar and the Trent. Nearly opposite to 
the outfall of the Soar, the Erewash Canal opens into the Trent. 
This and the Nottingham Canal (which opens into the Trent near 
Nottingham) convey to the Trent the produce of the coal- and iron- 
district of the valley of the Erewash, as well as the manufactures of the 
town of Nottingham. The Cromford Canal, which joins the Erewash 
and Nottingham canals, and the Cromford and High Peak railway, 

a communication between the Trent and the great manufac- 
turing district of Southern Lancashire. The Grantham Canal con- 
nects the town of Grantham and the adjacent agricultural district 
with the Trent, into which the canal opens just opposite to the Not- 
tingham Canal; and the ancient Fosse Dyke connects the Trent with 
the Witham, and so with the agricultural districts of central Lincoln- 
shire. The Idle is navigable to East Retford: it joins the Trent at 
West Stockwith, where also the Chesterfield Canal opens into the 
Trent, and brings down the produce of the coal- and iron-works of 
Chesterfield and its neighbourhood. The Stainforth and Keadby 
Canal, which connects the Don below Doncaster with the Trent, joins 
that river still lower down, at Keadby tide-lock. 

The navigation of the Yorkshire rivers and their connected canals 
is described under Yorksntrz. The navigation of the Ankholm, 
which extends upward nearly to Market-Rasen; and the Louth Navi- 
prtice, which commences at the town of Louth, and opens into the 

umber just within Donna Nook, belong to Lincolnshire. 

The value of the Trent and Humber as a means of inland com- 
munication is very it. The tide flows up the Trent as far as 
Gainsborough, to which town seaborne vessels of considerable size 
can ascend. The lowest bridge over the Trent is at Gainsborough. 
The whole length of the Trent navigation from Burton to the junction 
of the —— is about 100 miles, that of the Humber 42 miles: together 
142 mw 

TRENT, RIVER. (Caxapa.] 

TRENTHAM. ([Srarrorpsuire.) 

TRENTON. [New Junsrr.] 

TREQUIER. [COres-pu-Nonp.] 

TRETOWER. [Brecknocksuree.] 

TRETS. [(Bovcnes-pu-Rudye.] 

TREVENNA. [Bosstyer.) 

TREVES. tty" 

TREVI’GI, or TREVISO, a province of Austrian Italy, formerly 
included in the Vonetian territory, is bounded N, by the province of 
Belluno, E. by Friuli, W. by the province of Vicenza, and 8S. by the 
provinces of Padua and Venice. It has an area of 929 square miles, 
is divided into 12 districts and 204 communes, and reckons 286,199 
inhabitants. Two-thirds of the province consist of a fine plain, which 
is one of the most fertile parts of the Venetian territory; the other 
third, which lies northward of the town of Treviso, is hilly. The 
river Piave, coming from Belluno, crosses the province of Treviso 


- 
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Montello, belonging to the crown; it supplies Venice with timber | 
ship-building. The principal towns of the province are—TREvISO: 
Asolo, a very old town, now decayed, con’ 3000 inhabitants; it 
was in the castle of Asolo that Caterina Cornaro, last queen of Cyprus, 
was kept in a kind of honourable confinement by the Venetian senate 
from 1489 till her death, which occurred in 1510: Oastelfranco has 
6000 inhabitants, a handsome collegiate church, and considerable 
traffic; it is the native place of the painter Giorgione: Meee, 
has 6000 inhabitants : Ceneda is a bishop’s see, and 5000 inhabit- 
ants: Oderzo, an ancient but decayed town, 12 miles N.E. from 
Treviso, has about 6000 inhabitants: Porto Buffole, on the Livenza, 
where the river becomes navigable for large boats, about 22 miles 
from the sea, has 3000 inhabitants. 

TREVI’GI, or TREVI'SO, a bishop’s see, 
the province of Treviso in Austrian Italy, is situated in a fertile plain 
on the banks of the river Sile, which is navigable by large boats, and 
communicates by means of canals with the lagoons of Venice. A 
small river called Botteniga flows through the town and joins the Sile. 
The town is old ; the streets are irregular, mostly lined 
and adorned with several fine buildings. The cathedral, 
the Longobards, and afterwards restored, but never finished, 
fine paintings by Veronese, Tiziano, and Bordone, the last a y 
the place, and the relics of several saints. There are several 
churches worthy of notice, as well as the episcopal palace, the 1 
house, and the palaces of the families Pola, “Brescia, and r 
Treviso is surrounded by walls and a ditch, and has a circumference 
of about three miles, It has a spacious hospital, a prdemen  e 
public library, a handsome theatre, an aan sciences and lite 
rature, and about 15,000 inhabitants, independently of the-suburban — 
parishes which form of the commune of Treviso, and contain 
about 6000 inhabitants, A great fairis held here in the month of 
October, and it lasts a fortnight. : 

TREVOUX. [Arn] 

TRICARICO, [Basricara.] 

TRICHINOPOLL ([Carnatic.] 

TRIER (Zreves) is one of the five governments of Rhenish Prussia. 
It is bounded N. by the government of Aix- _E. by that of 
Coblenz, W. by the principality of Birkenfeld and the Bavarian circle 
of the Rhine, 8. and 8.W. by France, and W. by Belgium. It is 
divided into 12 circles; the area is 2775 square miles, and the p 
lation 488,699, of whom 414,698 are Roman i 
Protestants of different sects, 125 Mennonites, and about 7000 Jews. 
The face of the country is hilly, with a considerable extent of forest 
and pasture land, but not much that is adapted to tillage. There are 
mines of iron, lead, calamine, copper, and coal, Some wine is pro- 
duced in sheltered situations on the banks of the Moselle. [Rmemy- 
Provinz ; Erret.] : ; 

The chief town, Trier, is described in a separate article, [Trrer.] 
Among the other towns are—Merzig, S. of Treves, on the Saar, - 
lation 4000; Ottweiler, S.E. of Treves, near the Bavarian tioaiiee, 
population 2500; Priim (Evwet}, i 

Saarbriick, or Sarrebruck, is situated on the navigable river Saar, 
over which there is a stone bridge connecting the town with the 
suburb of St. John. It is a neat pleasant town, and the houses are 


ii 
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St. Wendel; a mining-office, a custom-house, and other public 
The inhabitants, who number about 9000, have manufactures of 


— 
by means of the river, especially in coals and timber, 

Saarlouis, called during the French revolution Saar-libre, is the 
extreme fortress of Prussia on the frontier next to France. It is 
situated in a rene ae left — aang sti Saar, in the 
Trier, in the - nz. judi e garrison, the 
is about 7000. The inhabitants manufacture iron and teed r: 
hardwares, fire-arms, and leather. In the neighbourhood there ar 
mines of iron and lead. Saarlouis is the seat of various public ¢ 
has a one Protestant and two Roman 
a synagogue, an hospital, an arsenal, and two barracks. 
was erected by Vauban in 1680 to defend Lorraine. By 
Ryswick, in 1697, France was left in ion of it. | 
of Paris (1815), France was obliged to cede Saarlouis, with 
fortresses, to the allied powers, who assigned it, with the 
of the Saar above Saarbriick, to Prussia. 

TRIER, or TREVES, the capital of the government of Trier, 
Rhenish Prussia, is situated in 49° 46’ N. lat., 6° 88’ E. long., on the 
right bank of the Moselle, over which there is a stone bridge of eight — 
arches, 690 feet long, and 24 feet wide. It lies in a valley of extra- 
ordinary fertility, bounded by low hills covered with vines. This city 
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is undoubtedly one of the oldest in Germany. When Julius Czsar 
was in Gaul, the Treviri were a powerful people. The chief city of 
the Treviri was afterwards called Augusta. In later times it was the 
residence of the emperors Constantius, Constantine the Great, Julian, 
Valentinian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius; and was so eminent 
for its commerce, manufactures, wealth, and extent, that Ausonius 
calls it the second metropolis of the empire. It was nearly annihilated 
by the Huns, the Goths, and the Vandals, yet subsequently almost 
recoyered its ancient splendour under the archbishops of Treves, some 
of whom maintained armies, which they as - ogre pe 
son, and tly enlarged their dominions, so ey obtain 

conaiderable political influence in Germany. Treves was taken by the 
Duke of Marlborough in 1704, and during the wars of the French 
revolution suffered, like other German cities, by having its churches 
and convents plundered of their wealth, their buildings being con- 
verted into stables or warehouses. It was assigned to Prussia by the 
congress of Vienna. The population (exclusive of the garrison and 
the suburbs) is about 17,000. The city is an oblong parallelogram a 
mile and a half in length, and including within its limits several large 
gardens. The streets are irregular and for the most part narrow; 
there are nine suburbs and eleven gates. Treves is the seat of the 
governor, of a Catholic bishop and chapter, and of several tribunals 
and public offices. The university, founded in 1454, and greatly 
extended in 1722, was converted by the French into a central school, 
and is now called a gymnasium; it has a library of above 70,000 
volumes and 2000 manuscripts, among which is a Codex Aureus of 


the four ls. Among the public buildings, the following are the 
most of notice :—The ancient electoral palace, now converted 
into ; it stands partly on the site of an immense Roman 


edifice, of which only a ent now remains, the walls of which are 
90 feet high and 10,feet thick. It is said to have been the residence 
of Constantine. The cathedral of St. Peter and St. Helena, in the 
earliest Byzantine style, is chiefly remarkable for its altars and its 
marble gallery. It is believed to have formed part of the basilica, or 
ane of the empress Helena, who converted her residence into a 

arch. The Liebfrauenkirche (church of Our Lady), built between 
1227 ,and 1248, is one of the finest specimens of the pointed style. 
But the church of St. Simeon is the most important Roman monu- 
ment in Germany. It was probably built in the time of Constantine, 
between 314 and 322. In the 11th century it was consecrated and 
dedicated to St. Simeon by Archbishop Poppo. The double gateway, 
or formed the entrance to the city, and was called Porta 
Martis, and also Porta Nigra, and is now called the Roman Gate. Since 
Treves has been in the possession of Prussia, all the additions by which 
the Roman Gate was deformed have been cleared away, and it is 
restored as far as possible to its original form. Few cities are so rich 
in Roman antiquities, Among other Roman remains are the baths, 
the amphitheatre, now nearly destroyed, and the bridge over the 
Moselle. The village of Igel, about 6 miles from Treves, is remark- 
able for a Roman obelisk 72 feet high, presumed to be the monument 
of the family of the Secundini. It is the most richly-ornamented 
Roman monument in all Germany. Treves, though not a manu- 
facturing town, properly speaking, has however some manufactures of 
cloth, woollens, porcelain, hats, tobacco, paper-hangings, soap, several 
breweries and distilleries, and a very considerable trade in wine, 
timber, coals, and corn. 

The archbishop of Treves was archchancellor of the holy Roman 
, and had the bishops of Metz, Toul, and Verdun as his 

He was the second in rank among the electors, and gave 
the first vote at the election of the emperors. From Eucherius to the 
last archbishop there were 114 bishops and archbishops. When 
France, by the treaty of Luneville, obtained the greater part of the 
country, the archbishopric, with the electorate, was abolished. 
Clemens Wenceslaus, of the house of Saxony, the last elector, received 
as an indemnity an annuity of 300,000 florins, and the episcopal 
palace at Augsburg, where he died in 1812. 

TRIESTE, a circle of the Maritime Crownland, or Illyrian Littoral, 
on the Adriatic, in Austria, consists of the immediate territory of the 
city of Trieste, the rest of the crownland being distributed between 
the circles of Géritz and Istria. The area is about 34 square miles, 
and the ion about 100,000. 

TRIESTE, or TRIEST, once a Roman colony (called by Pliny and 
Pomponius Mela Jergeste), is now a flourishing commercial city and 
sea-port, the capital of the Austrian Littoral. It is situated in 45’ 48° 
N, int, 13° 38’ E. long., at the north-western extremity of the Gulf 
of Venice. It consists of two parts: the old town, standing on a hill 
with a castle on the summit, and the new town, called Theresienstadt, 
which is built on level ground extending to the sea-side. Between the 
two parts is a spacious thoroughfare called the Corso, which opens 
upon several me squares, one of which is adorned with a column 
surmounted by a statue of the emperor Charles VI. The old town 
has narrow, crooked, dirty streets, especially in the old Jews’ quarter ; 
the néw town however forms a regular square with broad streets 
crossing each other at right angles, and some canals, one of which, 
____ ¢alled_the Great Canal, presenta a very animated appearance. 
are 31 squares, or market-places, of which the Theresienplatz and 

 Sosephi’s in the new town are the handsomest. There are 9 
churches, among which are 1 Lutheran, 1 Calvinist, 1 Greek, 1 Oriental 


Greek, and 1 Servian; besides other great public buildings, such as 
St. Peter’s church, the ancient cathedral, the synagogue, and the noble 
exchange, the city contains many very large and handsome private 
houses. In the year 1719 the emperor Charles VI. declared Trieste a 
free port, which it still continues to be. At that time there were scarcely 
8000 inhabitants. The privileges of the place were extended by the 
empress Maria Theresa, so that all goods, with very few exceptions, 
can be imported duty free. The consequence has been that the 
population has increased very rapidly, and the town, including its 
immediate territory, has about 95,000 inhabitants. Trieste is now the 
most important and wealthy commercial city and the chief sea-port 
in the Austrian dominions. Foreign consuls reside in it. The com- 
merce of Trieste was much increased by the institution of the Austrian 
Lloyd’s, which is supported by the government, and has Above 30 
steamers, which ply to all parts of the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, 
and the Black Sea, Of large merchantmen there arrive at Trieste 
about 1500 of all nations, and the number of arrivals of coasting 
vessels is not less than 8000. Steamers ply between Trieste and Venice, 
and others to Greece, Constantinople, Trebizond, and Egypt. The 
harbour, which is small but secure, is defended by a strong battery on 
the new mole; it is bordered by a wide stone quay, close to which 
vessels of 300 tons can ride at anchor. By the Maria Theresa Canal, 
which partially intersects the city, vessels can load and unload at the 
doors of the warehouses. There are two lazarettos near the harbour, 
where ships from suspected places perform quarantine. Among the 
manufactures are soap, leather, rosoglio, wax, liqueurs, wax-lights, 
refined sugar, spirits, pottery, &c. 

Trieste is a sea-port for a very large tract of country, comprising 
the Austrian territories from the Tyrol to Transylvania. Among the 
exports are—metals, linens, tobacco, woollens, printed calicoes, wax, 
hemp, wool, skins, furs, timber, corn, rice, wine, oil, and shumac. The 
imports are—cotton, hides, raisins, silks, rice and oil, wheat from 
Odessa, and all kinds of tropical and colonial produce from the West 
Indies and Brazil. Goods from the Black Sea coasts, from Turkey 
and Egypt, are warehoused in Trieste. Ship-building is carried on to 
a great extent, and the ship-builders of Trieste are much esteemed for 
their skill. A railway to Vienna through Laybach is all but completed. 

Trieste gives title to a Catholic bishop. It has an imperial academy, 
a ecientific and nautical school with 16 professors, a town library con- 
taining 24,000 volumes, a gymnasium, many banking establishments, 
and insurance offices, The hills surrounding the city are adorned with 
beautiful country seats and gardens. These hills were formerly naked 
and desolate, but in the latter half of the 18th century mould was 
brought at a great expense by sea from Istria, and this barren tract 
was gradually transformed into a paradise. After the Treaty of Vienna 
in 1509, Trieste with its territory was annexed by Napoleon I. tu 
Illyria. In 1814 it returned to the dominion of Austria. 

‘TRIM, Ireland, the county town of Meath, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Boyne, in 53° 34’ 
N. lat., 6° 45’ W. long., distant 11 miles S.W. from Navan, and 27 
miles N.W. from Dublin by road. The population in 1851 was 1905, 
besides 707 inmates of the workhouse, and 233 in the jail. rim Poor- 
Law Union comprises 20 electoral divisions, with an area of 119,519 
acres, and a population in 1841 of 35,293; in 1851 of 29,604. 

The town contains many well-built houses, The streets are paved. 
The parish church, of which the ancient tower still stands, was rebuilt 
in 1802. There is a spacious and handsome Roman Catholic chapel. 
There are a school of the Incorporated Society of Dublin, a National 
school, and a Workhouse school. In Trim are the county court-house, 
the county jail, fever hospital, Union workhouse, an infantry and a 
constabulary barracks. At the south-western extremity of the town 
is a handsome Corinthian column, erected in 1817, and surmounted 
with a statue of the Duke of Wellington, who received part of his 
education in the town. Near the jail are the remains of Trim Castle. 
The Yellow Tower, a part of St. Mary’s abbey, rebuilt by the De Lacys 
in the 13th century, stands on the left bank of the river. Trim has 
little trade. It has a tannery, brewery, and extensive flour-mills, 
The county assizes and quarter and petty sessions are held in the town, 
Fairs are held five times a year. Saturday is the market-day. 

TRINCOMALEE. [Cryton.] 

TRING, Hertfordshire, a market-town, in the parish of Tring, is 
situated in 51° 47’ N. lat., 0° 41/ W. long., distant 29 miles W. from 
Hertford, 31 miles N.W. from London by road, and 313 miles by the 
London and North-Western railway. The population of the town in 
1851 was 3218. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry 
of St, Albans and diocese of Rochester. The town is neat, and is 
lighted with gas. The church is of perpendicular character, with a 
massive tower, built about 1450. There are chapels for five sections 
of the Baptist denomination, National schools, and a mechanics insti- 
tute with a reading-room and lib A large silk factory, several 
canvass factories, and strawplat and bonnet factories give employment. 
Friday is the market-day; fairs are held on Easter Monday and 
Michaelmas-day. 

TRINIDAD, one of the British West India islands, is situated on 
the north-east coast of Colombia, from which it is separated by the 
Gulf of Paria, and extends between 10° 5’ and 10° 50! N. lat., 61° and 
62° W, long. The Serpent's Mouth, a e 7 miles wide, separates 
it from the delta of the Orinoco at the southern extremity of the 
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+ at the northern extremity it is separated from the ia of 
a by the ‘Mouth, a 18 miles wide, divided into 
four straits by small islands. e whole length of the gulf, 
which affords good anchorage throughout, is 100 miles, with an 
average breadth of 40 miles. The island, which is of an oblong form, 
with a projection at each of the angles except the south-east, is 50 
suiles long from north to south, and 30 miles broad at the centre, 
where it is slightly compressed, Its area is 2000 square miles, or 
1,280,000 acres, of which almost 43,000 acres are waste, and 200,000 
acres are private . About 60,000 acres are under cultivation. 
The population in 1834 was 43,678; in 1845 it was 59,815; in 1851 it 
was 68,000, of whom 727 were natives of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Three ranges of hills, corresponding to those on the adjacent coast of 
Venesuela, cross the island from west to cast ; the highest runs close 
to the northern coast, over a breadth of about 10 miles, and is broken 
in many places into deep valleys and rugged peaks, with an extreme 
elevation of 3000 fect. The second range occupies the centre of the 
island in a series of flat or round-topped hills from 600 to 1000 feet in 
height, and a of nearly the eame elevation extends along the 
southern coast. By these ranges the surface of the island is divided 
into two extensive valleys, which unite on the western coast in a low 
sandy plain, interspersed with occasional swamps. In other parts 
they are diversified by level and undulating tracts, and in some places, 
inlly towards the south, are considerably broken. The northern’ 
is watered by two navigable rivers, one of which, the Caroni, 
flows westward into the gulf of Paria, receiving several tributaries 
from the hills to the north. The Oropuche, which flows eastward to 
the Atlantic, rises not far from the Caroni. In the same valley, the 
Lebranche falls into the Atlantic to the south of the Oropuche, and 
the southern valley is drained towards the same coast by the Nariva 
and the Ortoire, which collects numerous tributaries from the centre 
of the island. A number of small streams fall into the Gulf of Paria, 

A great part of the island is alluvial and seems to have been formed 
by the mud of the Orinoco, opposite to which the coast is receiving 
constant i The mountains, like those on the mainland, 
consist chiefly of the clay-slate and mica-slate formations. Among 
the minerals found in the island are milky quartz, pyrites, arsenic, 
alum, sulphate of copper, plumbago, and sulphur. The most abund- 
ant is asphaltum, which in Lake Brea, or Pitch Lake, in a volcanic 
district on the west coast, occupies an area of 150 acres in extent, 
and of unknown depth. At the inner edge it is cold and firm and 
rent into shallow chasms from 8 to 30 feet wide; nearer the sea it is 
heated and liquid, continuing in a state of slow ebullition with strong 
exhalations of bitumen and sulphur. It requires too much oil to be 
profitably applied to the ordinary uses of pitch or tar, but has been 
employed with advantage in the formation of roads. Volcanic traces 
appear in various parts of the island. Bitumen is thrown up by the 
sea ata spot on the south side of Point Brea, and there is an active 
mud voleano at the extremity of the southern promontory. 

The climate is hot, but is free from the destructive droughts which 
visit the other islands. At Port of Spain, the capital, the tempera- 
ture ranges from 74° to 86° in the hottest months, and from 70° to 
81° in the coldest. The nights are generally cool and pleasant, and 
in some parts of the interior the temperature is mild and the air 
elastic all the year round. The dry season extends from December to 
May. The heat increases till June. In June and July showers are 
frequent, and in the thres following months the rains are heavy and 
attended by violent storms. The fall of rain is about 65 inches during 
the year. Slight shocks of earthquakes are occasionally felt, but the 
island is beyond the range of hurricanes. Fevers and dysentery are 
ae eye fatal, especially among the white population. 

higher portions of the island are covered with dense forests 
and underwood. The soil is for the most part exceedingly fertile. 
The most important productions of Trinidad are the sugar-cane, 
coffee, and cocoa. Indigo, tobacco, and cotton are raised in small 
quantities. The nutmeg, cinnamon, and cloves have been introduced, 
and succeed remarkably well; and vines from France and Spain grow 
in groat perfection. The wild animals are, two species of small deer, 
the para, an animal a little larger than a hare, the opossum, armadillo, 
porcupine, ant-bear, sloth, musk-rat, tiger-cat, peccary, water-dog, 
monkeys in great numbers, and two species of lizards, The shores 
abound in fish, among which are some varieties of the shark. 

Besides the anchorage of the gulf, in which vessels of all sizes may 
ride securely, Trinidad has three excellent harbours: Puerta d’Espafia, 
within the northern promontory, on the west coast, and on the south 
const Chaguaramas, near its western extremity, and Guaya-guayara, 
ee by Point Galeota, at the eastern extremity. The ports of 

mana, Rio Grande, and Toco on the north-east coast, and Maqueribe 
and Las Cuevas on the north coast, are inferior, Las Cuevas is 


a fort. 
parts of the island, which occupy chiefly the north- 


defended 
The sete’ 
‘west const and the adjacent valley of the Caroni, with some detached 
® along the south-west coast, are divided into 8 counties, Along 
principal road, which extends eastward from Port of Spain along 
the north side of the Caroni, are the towns of San Juan, San Joseph 
and Arima, of which San Joseph, population 307 in 1851, is the most 
considerable. San Fernando, another principal town, population 
2877 in 1851, stands above 20 miles 8, from Port of Spain, on the 
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West Indies, is situated near the mouth of the Caroni, on the 
of a bay environed with hills, and 
streets, regularly laid out, and some of them shaded 
trees. The houses are built of 
and a Roman Catholic church, 
Presbyterian and a Methodist church; a Church of 
school; three Infant schools; two Roman Catholic 3 
government-house ; the court-house ; the royal jailand lunatic asy! 
the colonial hospital; an excellent market-house of stone; 
numerous stores. In the neighbourhood are the botanic gardens, 
James’s barracks, and Fort George, which rises in a series of batteries 
on a height, commanding the valley, and fi the principal defence 
of the island, ‘The population in 1851 was 17,563, 
The affairs of the and ae See ae and a 
the govern- 
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council of 12 members, acting under the orders er 
ment. The members of council, of whom six are official and six are 
chosen from among the inhabitants, are removeable at the ¢ 
of the crown, The laws are partly English and partly § and 
are administered by a chief justice, two pui Pye six stipen- 
diary justices, including a Coolie magistrate. e Chureh of 
has 11 clergy in the island, including the archdeacon and several 
rectors, who are subject to the Bishop of Barbadoes. According to 
the Return of the Census, taken on Ist July, 1851, it appears that the 
following is the state of the population in reference to aerger 8 
fession:—Church of Rome, 43,605; Church of England, 16,246; 
Gentoo, 2649; Wesleyan, 2508 ; terian, 1017; Mohammedan, 
1016; Heathen, 880; Baptist, 148; Independent, 183. The an 
of revenue for the year 1852 was 107,311/.; the expenditure was 
110,9441. The value of imports for the year 1852 was 493,2741, of 
exports 458,851/. ; 

inidad was discovered by Columbus in 1498, when it contained a 
numerous aboriginal population. It was first colonised in 1588, by 
the Spaniards; in 1676 it was taken by the French, butalmost imme- 
diately restored, and in 1797 it was taken by the British, in whose 
possession it has since remained. 

TRINIDAD DE CUBA, [Cusa.] 

TRIORA. [Nicr.] f 

TRIPLOW. (Camprincersuire.] 

TRIPOLI, a country in Northern Africa, which extends along 
southern shores of the Mediterranean, from 11° to 25° E. long. 
this direction alone the boundary-line of the country is 
determined ; on all other sides it is surrounded by countries 
form portions of the Sahara, or Great Desert, or are unfit for 
tion, Though Fezzan, which lies south of Tripoli, is governed 
own chief, he is really dependent on the Basha of Tripoli, as 
regularly an annual tribute. : 

About the middle of the coast-line of Tripoli is a wide and 
gulf, which the ancients called the Greater Syrtis, and is 
Gulf of Sidra, or of Sert. The Beduin Arabs who inhabit t 
call it Giun-el-Kebrit, or the Gulf of Sulphur. Cape u 
the west side of it, and the town of Bengazi on the east ; the distance 
between these places is 282 miles. The circumference of the gulf is 
488 miles. Where it extends farthest to the south, its depth does not 
much exceed 120 miles, [Syrqis.] 

Coast-line and Harbours.—West of the town of Tripoli the 
is low and sandy, and contains no harbour except that of Old Tripoli, 
which is almost choked up with sand. ‘Tripoli itself is a goo 
harbour, having from 4 to 6 fathoms water, and being sheltered 
chain of rocks which project from the north-east angle of the t 
north-eastward, and by a shoal lying on the eastern of the 
entrance, The low and sandy coast continues eastward of 
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except when the wind is from the east. 
is rocky, is a small cove called Mersa Zeliten, East of Zeliten 
coast is rocky and at times rises into cliffs, Alon 
several reefs of rocks which form Mersa Zoraig an 
small harbours which do not afford shelter for shipping. 
Mesurata is a line of high rocky coast, forming three 
cliffs, of which the eastern is Cape Mesurata, the 
torium of Strabo, But the entrance of the Gulf of Sidra is formed 


strewed with wrecks, masts, and yards, &c., which shows that there 
must be a great set of the sea from the north-east Pee as none of 
them are seen on the eastern shore of the gulf. Zafferan is a 
small port, in which boats may find shelter with all winds. A few — 
miles east of it the coast rises into cliffs, The high coast continues for 
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sand-hills a short distance from it. There are here several 
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nearly thirty miles, when it again sinks nearly to the level of the sea, 
but 

small bays, and one in particular 


at Hammah, in which boats may find 
shelter. .Five miles eastward of Hammah the coast is hilly, but soon 
declines again to the low sandy beach which continues to Ras How-y- 
jer, having a range of hills about two or three miles from the coast. 
Ras How-y-jer is a bluff rock, which stands at the entrance of a 
, formed between it and a bold rocky promontory called 
Bengerwad. In this bay ships may find shelter from east to west- 


ce 


the of Gara, which is small, but tolerably high and steep. 
coast, which begins near Ishaifa, treuds north-east to Shawban, 
to the west of north to Carcora: it is sandy, and does not 
of refuge even for a boat; but the coast near Carcora is 
indented, and there are two small places somewhat sheltered 
jecting points, which offer protection for boats with northerly 
y winds. From Carcora to Bengazi the shore is low and 
— it rises as it recedes from the coast, and is covered with 
jon. 
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which is situated at the entrance of the Gulf of Sidra, has 
rt, which however is fast filling up with sand. (Bencazt.] 
north of that port trends im general to the east-north-cast 
Ras Sem, and is low and sandy, with the exception of a 
bills. This coast has no harbour, except east of a rocky 
near the ruins of the town of Tolmeta, where a small 
convenient landing for boats, except with the wind on 
w miles east of Tolmeta the mountains, which extend 
interior of Barca, come close up to the shore of the Mediter- 
steep precipices from 600 to 800 feet high. This part of 
extending about 30 miles in length, is inaccessible both by 
and terminates at Cape Ras Sem. Between this cape 
called Ras-el-Hilal is a large open bay, in which is a small 
called Mersa Susa Hammiim, near which are the ruins of 
town of Apollonia. It has at present no harbour, but 
some shelter behind the islet that lies off the town. On 
ide of Ras-el-Hilal is a bay about three-quarters of a mile 
hich vessels may ride with the wind any way from the 
ward to westward. ‘he coast between Ras-el-Hilal and Cape 
jebdra is also very high and rocky, but the mountains do not run 
an unbroken line, as they do west of Ras Sem, being broken by 
chasms, which extend far inlaud. Still the landing is very bad, 
in a small sandy nook two miles west of Cape Bujebdra. From 
Bujebdra the same rocky coast continues, but the ravines are 
the mountains somewhat farther removed from the coast. 
is a good roadstead, about a mile and a half off shore, and 
iter for small craft close in shore with the wind from north- 
-west to north-east. Cape Razat, or Razatu, which is east of 
is a vast promontory rising to a considerable elevation : farther 
coast grows lower, but continues rocky; it recedes to the 
as to form a wide bay, called the Bay of Bombah, which is 
contain good anchoring-ground. The boundary-line between 
Egypt is considered to be east of the Bay of Bombah. 
coast-line of Tripoli probably exceeds 1000 miles, and hardly 
contains three or four harbours in which vessels of moderate size can 
find tolerable shelter. There is perhaps no other coast-line on the 
globe of equal extent which is so little favourable to intercourse with 
countries by sea. 

Surface and Soil—We are very imperfectly acquainted with the 
interior of Tripoli, The western districts, or those which are situated 
west of the Gulf of Sidra, are known in a few directions; but of the 
country surrounding the gulf nothing is known except the distyicts 
contiguous to the sea-shore; and as to the countries east of the Gulf 
of Sidra our knowledge extends hardly anywhere farther than about 
20 miles inland, if we except two oases, which are situated far to the 
south, in the Desert. 

Western Region.—Two ranges of mountains traverse this part of 
Tripoli from west-north-west to east-south-east, running nearly parallel 
to thewea, The northern of these two ranges is called the Ghurian, 
Gharian, or Walryan range, and is visible from the sea, being only 
from 15 to 20 miles distant from it. The southern range is supposed 
to be about 30 miles farther to the south, and is called the Sudah, or 
Black Mountains, where it is traversed by the road leading from 
Tripoli to Fezzan. The commercial town of Ghadamis is situated 
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within this range, and rather on its southern declivity. The name 
* Black Mountains’ is derived from the colour, as nearly the whole of 
the range is covered with lava and basalt. The Ghurian Mountains, 
south of the town of Tripoli, seem to have a considerable elevation, 
probably however not exceeding 4000 feet above the sea-level. In 
proceeding farther east the range lowers considerably, and its most 
eastern offsets, which oecur about five or six miles south-west of the 
towi of Mesurata, terminate only in high hills. Several minor ridges 
branch off from the eastern portion of this range on its northern side, 
and approach close to the Mediterranean between Cape Sciarra and 
the ruins of the town of Lebda, The most western of these minor 
branches is called the Tarhoona Mountains: it hardly attains a 
thousand feet above the sea. 

The country which is inclosed on the east by the Tarhoona Moun- 
tains extends southward to the base of the Ghurian range, and on the 
west reaches the boundary of Tunis : it is a low and level plain, about 
60 miles long and 16 miles on an average width. It is by nature 
divided into two sections, the fertile district and the Desert. The 
fertile district, called Mesheea, occupies only about 15 miles along the 
sea-coast, and the greater part of it is to the east of the town of 
Tripoli; its width nowhere exceeds five miles. Though the soil is 
light and contains a great portion of sand, and is destitute of rivers 
and springs, it possesses a high degree of fertility, which, by means of 
irrigation derived exclusively from tanks and cisterns, produces rich 
crops of wheat, barley, dhurra, and Indian corn. The whole of the 
Mesheea is planted with palm-trees arranged in long rows, which are 
ore in the finest order. Their number is stated to exceed ten 
millions, and the annual value of the produce of each tree is estimated 
at a Spanish dollar. The plantations of olive-trees are also extensive, 
and the oil is considered superior to the best oils of Italy. There are 
several kinds of oranges, of which the sweet orange is reckoned finer 
than that of China. The pomegranates, lemons, limes, figs, and 
Indian figs are highly prized. There are two kinds of apricots, several 
sorts of fine plums, and some very high-flavoured sweet grapes and 
peaches. Water-melons are particularly excellent and plentiful. 
From November to March the country is refreshed by abundant rains, 
which fill the numerous tanks and cisterns; and in this season the 
thermometer descends frequently to 40° and even to the freezing- 
point in the night-time, whilst in the day it sometimes rises to 70° 
and even higher. In the remainder of the year, and especially from 
the middle of May to September, rain occurs rarely, and sometimes 
not a drop falls for several months. The heat is then so intense that 
even the hardy Arab, inured to the climate, at ten in the morning 
retires from his work, and all his beasts of labour are put under the 
shade. A sudden cool breeze arises from the sea regularly every 
afternoon during these intense heats; but the air brought by it from 
the sea is so damp that it rusts all sort of steel-work, even in the 
pocket, and wets a person’s dress entirely through in a few minutes. 
The Moors then retire to the terraces on the top of their houses, 
where they sleep for hours. In this season of the year a strong land- 
wind sometimes blows incessautly for several days, and as it blows 
over the heated sands of the Desert, which lie south of the Mesheea, 
the heat of the atmosphere is increased to such a degree that respira- 
tion is rendered difficult, and death sometimes occurs. The air is at 
the same time filled with burning sand, which darkens the sky, and 
the natives wear a silk handkerchief tied over the face when they 
walk the streets. In spite of this disadvantage the climate is very 
healthy ; no kind of disease except ophthalmia is common, and many 

ople are said to reach the age of 110 and 130 years. The Mesheea 
is very thickly peopled, so that the population of this district is said 
to amount to 300,000. They live dispersed over the country in iso- 
lated dwellings or in villages, 

The Mesheea is surrounded on all sides, except the sea, by a desert, 
whose surface consists of loose sand. This long sandy tract begins on 
the east on the banks of a small river called Wady’m Seyd, and 
thence stretches westward to the Ghurian Mountains, occupying 
nearly the whole of the space between the mountains and the sea 
west of the town of Tripoli. Its western portion has no springs nor 
running water. Where it borders on the Mesheea, and at the distance 
of several miles from it, the sand rises in irregular hills, and is ape d 
barren. But in approaching the mountains small spots covered wit: 
shrubs and grass occur, which afford pasture to the flocks of the 
Beduins, and near the base of the mountains the pasture-grounds 
are nearly contiguous, and frequently interspersed with corn-fields. 
The eastern districts of the Desert, or those near the Tarhoona range, 
are also covered with high sand-hills, which reach to the base of the 
mountains, but they are traversed by two small perennial streams, 
called Wady Ramleh and Wady’m Seyd, which run in rather narrow 
valleys, considerably depressed below the general level of the Desert. 
These valleys are covered with bushes, and between them corn-fields 
often occur. Barley and dhurra are cultivated. 

The Ghurian Mountains, south of Tripoli, occupy a tract 12 or 15 
miles in width. The northern declivity appears to be very irregular, 
several hills of basalt being dispersed over their base. The mountains 
rise with a rather steep ascent, but on the top they spread out in 
plains of moderate extent, which are divided from one another by 
hills, many of which have a conical form. The plains are in a high 
state of cultivation. They are covered with corn and saffron fields, 
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and vines. A considerable portion of this tract however is used as 
pastaregrounds, The inhabitants of the Ghurian Mountains live 
mostly underground, in caves which have been dug for the eee 

Farther to the east, and where the Tarhoona Mountains branch off, 
the mountain region sinks much lower and assumes a different cha- 
recter. It is a table-land about 30 miles in width, which runs towards 
Cape Mesurata, and only on its edges assumes the aspect of high bills 
or mountains, especially towards the Desert which lies north of it. 
The greatest part of the surface of this table-land is a plain, nearly 
level, whose soil is very stony, or covered with gravel, and completely 
barren. But in the vicinity of the higher grounds which inclose it on 
the north, it is furrowed by depressions, or wadies, which are partly 
cultivated, and yield good crops of corn, and the level grounds sepa- 
rating them are covered with fine grass for sheep and camels. 

The eastern portion of this table-land, in approaching the Gulf of 
Sidra, splits into several short ranges of hills, which fill up the space 
between Cape Sciarra and the town of Mesurata, and in many places 
come close up to the sea. Thus a hilly tract is formed, which extends 
about 60 miles from west to east, along the seashore, and from 5 to 6 
miles inland, where it terminates on the plain of the table-land. Thi 
tract is the best-watered district in Tripoli, as several small streams 
which descend from the table-land run through its valleys, and reach 
the sea after a course of 6 to 8 miles, but there is always water in 
them. The western district ists of a ion of hill and dale. 
They possess a considerable degree of fertility, and produce wheat, 
barley, and dhurra. In the eastern districts the hills are separated 
from the sea by a level plain about two miles wide, which in two 
places is interrupted by ranges of low hills, so as to be divided into 
three plains of moderate extent, which are known as the plains of 
Lebda, Zeliten, and Mesurata. The hills south of them are mostly 
pasture-grounds, between which some corn-fields are found; but the 
plains themselves, which slope gently towards the sea, are well culti- 
vated. Thick groves of olives and date-trees rise above the numerous 
villages, which are scattered over their surface, and the intermediate 
spaces are either covered with the most luxuriant turf or rich with 
abundant crops of grain. The plains of Lebda and Mesurata espe- 
cially are distinguished by their rich crops of corn, and large quantities 
of it are sold to the wandering tribes living east of them or exported 
by sea. The cultivated grounds in the plain of Mesurata extend along 
the shores of the Gulf of Sidra as far as Bushaifa. A ridge of low 
sand-hills separates the plains from the sea. 

The country south of the table-land, extending to the Sudah 


Mountains, contains a much smaller portion of cultivated ground than ‘ 


that north of it; the greater part of it is a complete desert, Accord- 
ing to the scanty information which we possess, it appears that its 
surface pr ts a jon of several wide depressions, running 
from west to east, and terminating on the east in the low grounds 
which extend along the western shores of the Gulf of Sidra. From 
each of these wide valleys smaller valleys branch off, and penetrate 
a few miles into the higher grounds, which inclose them. These 
higher grounds are many miles wide, and rise rather steep above the 
valley to an elevation of 400 to 500 feet. A large portion of them is 
probably 1000 feet above the sea-level. Their surface is neither level 
nor yet hilly. It presents everywhere a useless waste, though it 
greatly varies in aspect, At some places it is what the natives call a 
‘sabdr,’ or a level plain consisting of loose sand, without either stones, 
rocks, water, or vegetation. Other tracts, called ‘sereer,’ are gravelly 
plains from which the sand has been swept by the winds. The gravel 
is generally small, and in some instances rounded as pebbles on the 


sea-beach ; in others sharp and pointed, as if recently broken; and a. 


third kind, which sometimes covers spaces of many miles in extent, 
is mostly composed of small stones which have a shining exterior. 
In the sereers alone sand-hills are found. A third kind of desert is 
called ‘ warr ;’ it presents a rough plain covered with large detached 
stones lying in confusion, and very difficult to pass over, as its surface 
is much broken and interspersed with numerous rocks and small 
hillocks. A few spots in these deserts are covered with bushes. The 
few wells which are found are generally above 100 or even 200 feet 
deep, and yet their water is bitter and brackish. The habitable 
portion of this region is limited to the depressions above mentioned, 
where several villages are found close ther, whilst all the other 
parts are uninhabited. Buteven in those districts which are far from 
the villages a few fields are cultivated, and produce barley and dhurra. 
The inhabitants of the villages cultivate them, but do not venture to 
form agricultural settlements on them for fear of the wandering tribes 
of the ad ey desert, These valleys have generally a watercourse in 
the middle, in which however water is found only for a few weeks in 
the year, as the rains south of the Ghurian Mountains and the table- 
land are far from being so abundant as north of them. The greater 
part of the depressions is overgrown with shrubs, and supply only 
for camels, sheep, and goats; the most fertile of them is 
t of Benioleed, which is situated on the south of the table-land 
south of the Tarhoora Mountains. The ‘warr’ which borders on the 
south of the valley of Benioleed is covered with lava and columnar 
greenstone, and is of great extent. 


marsh, This marsh 
Mesurata, and extends along the sea-shore as far as Giraf, a distance 
exceeding 100 miles. It reaches however the beach only in two 
places, being separated from it by a narrow tract of more elevated 
ground, which consists of small but irregular heaps of sand, with occa- 
sionally a little vegetation on it, The marsh is widest in its most 
northern part, between Mesurata and Sooleb, which are 40 miles from 
one another, In these parts it is from 9 and 10 to 15 miles wide. 
approaching Sooleb it contracts to 2 or 3 miles, but widens again 
farther south to 4 and 5 miles. At the end of the rainy sea 
March, nearly the whole surface of this marsh is covered with water. 
At the end of the dry season by far the greater part of it yee 4 
interspersed with numerous pools of water. Many of these a 
some miles in extent. The surface of the marsh consists of alternate 
layers of incrustations of salt and of an alluvial deposit, and is entirely 
destitute of vegetation. In some parts small shells cover the surface, 
which renders it probable that the sea at times inundates the marsh. 
In the most level part of the marsh many places occur in which a solid 
crust, sometimes not more than two inches or an inch and 
thickness, covers deep hollows, the lowest parts of which conta 
and stinking water several feet deep. This circumstance ren 
traversing of the marsh very dangerous. In this extensive 
country the habitable ground is limited to two or three lo 
which rise within the marsh, and on which date-groves are 
and to three or four places where the narrow tract alo 
somewhat wide, and consists of high ground covered wi! 
bushes, which afford pasture to sheep and camels, This is 
part of Tripoli bordering on the sea. it 

Though the Gulf of Sidra is inclosed by countries entirely barre 
and sandy, the tract which is found farther east, and which 
from Giraf (16° 30’ E. long.) to Hudia (18° 30’ E. long.), 
of more than 100 miles, has a different character, Its 
general is undulating, in a few places even rising into 
hills are mostly covered with shrubs and affording good 
ground for camels, sheep, and goats. In some of the lower tracts 
are fields on which the Beduins, the inhabitants of this coast, cultivate 
barley and dhurra. But there are no trees in all the tracts surround- 
ing the Gulf of Sidra, In a few places there are lagoons near the 
sea, but they are not of great extent, and the only marshes which 
are met with in this region are on the banks of these lagoons. _ 

The country occupying the bottom of the Gulf is of a much worse 
description. .Jt extends from Hudia to Braiga (19° 40’ E. z.), 
distance of more than 60 miles. The shores of the sea are lined 
with low sand-hills, which have been accumulated by the northern 
wind from the sand thrown up by the sea. Behind them, marshes 
frequently occur, or the ground is a rough stony plain, nearly without 
vegetation. In a few spots only bushes and grass are met with, and 
in these parts a few families of Beduins wander about with a small 
number of camels, sheep, and goats. A continuous ri of hills 
extends at a little distance from the shore, rising to an of . 
between 400 and 500 feet above the sea-level. The nature of the 
country south of these hills is not known, 

Respecting the climate of this region, it is observed that in winter 
the atmosphere after sunset is always very chilly, and that there is 
usually a heavy deposit of dew. In summer however the weather is 
said to be excessively sultry. : 

Country East of the Gulf of Sidra—This part of Tripoli is com- 
monly called Barca [Barca], and was known to the ancients under 
the name of Cyrenaica. It comprehends the country which, between 
20° and 23° E, long., projects into the Mediterranean n in the 
form of a semicircle, and the countries lying south of it as far as 
about 29° N. lat, It is supposed that the greater portion of it is 
mountainous, This part of Tripoli is described under Barca and 
CyrEnNaica, 

The interior of the mountain region, as already observed, is not 
known. The authority of the Basha of Tripoli however extends 
much farther south, as the oasis of Augila is within the country 
governed by him or his deputies. The mountain range which lies to 
the north of this oasis runs in an unbroken line east and west. It 
rises from the level ground at its base abruptly, and consists of bare 
rocks without the least covering of soil, The Oasis of Augila, to the 
south of this mountain range, is said to consist of three oases, A) 
Ialloo, and Leshkerreh, of which the two last-mentioned are a 
distance to the east and north-east of Augila itself. All three, taken 
together, contain a population of about 10,000, These oases are ony 
forests of palm-trees, surrounded by an immense plain of red san 
The wells are more than 20 feet deep, and the water brackish. Dhurra 
and barley and a little wheat are cultivated, but provisions, consisting 
of corn, butter, and cattle, are imported from Bengazi. The exports _ 
consist especially of dates and ostrich feathers. Ostriches are numer- 
ous in the adjacent desert. Three smaller oases occur between Augilg 
and the southern extremity of the Gulf of Sidra, nearly oe 
distant from these places. The most western and i ge is callec 
Maradeh. ‘They are forests of palm-trees, surrounded by hills of 
shifting sand, As they are too small to afford sustenance to a popula- 
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tion sufficiently numerous to resist the attacks of the nomadic tribes 
of the desert, these oases are uninhabited, but some families living in 
the plain of Bengazi resort annually to them to gather the dates. A 
considerable oasis, called Fasehs, is situated (it is said) south of the 
most southern part of the of Sidra. It seems to be situated in 
the basalt mountains called Harutsh, which extend westward to the 
very boundary-line of Fezzan. : 
Productions.—Besides the different articles of agricultural produce 


black berries of a very sweet and agreeable taste; a kind of wild 


ere charcoal is not to be had, camel’s dung is used as fuel. 
Cattle are numerous in Barca, where great numbers are found on 


the only animals used as beasts of burden. The common 
country are white, and resemble wolves in form: they 
fierce, and defend the herds against the attacks of the hy«nas 
jackals, The most common wild animals of prey are wolves, 

es, hywnas, and jackals, There are antelopes, gazelles, the jerboa 
dipus, reer de ate ers. and a small animal, resembling the 
* guinea- rm, dy. 

Ostriches are found peck the deserts, The other wild birds are 
bustards, cranes, plovers, quails, ducks, snipes, curlews, pigeons, 
partridges, and flamingoes. Swarms of locusts frequently proceed 
from the deserts to the cultivated ground, whence they are frightened 
away, and then they fall into the hands of the poor, who eat them 
roasted or salt them. Salted locusts appear to be a considerable 
article of inland trade. Bees abound in the hilly and mountainous 
tracts of the country, and honey is an important article of inland 
trade. Small quantities of honey are exported. Salt and sulphur 
are the only minerals found and worked. 

im PR ion and Inhabitants.—The population is estimated at about 

: two millions. In the country it consists of Arabs and Jews; in the 

__ towns, mostly of Moors and Jews: there is a small number of Turks, 

_ Mamelukes, Christians, and Arabs. Black slaves are numerous in 
towns. 


The Arabs of Tripoli, who compose the bulk of the people, are of 
+ se — stock as the — of Arabia, whom = thang - 
eature, form, and language. Their language generally is not muc' 
_ different from the Arabic, though in some districts it is intermixed 
_ with a great number of words derived from other 6 ay There 
are two kinds of Arabs in Tripoli; one wanderers, the other fixed 
residents in villages and small towns. Many of those who live in 
villages also travel about the country, but always return to what they 
consider their home. The wanderers have no permanent place of 
abode, but remove their tents as pasturage or circumstances require. 
There are large tracts in the deserts which are partially covered with 
grass and bushes, and afford re for their sheep, goats, and 
camels, These wandering Arabs cultivate some small tracts with 
_ barley or dhurra. These fields are usually ata great distance from 
_ the places to which they go with their flocks, but they are respected 
i ob other wanderers, and cy corn is rarely beseech it is ripe, 
proprietors come to gather it. They prepare soil by turning 
up the earth with a rude plough, ne od at generally with a hoe. 
.. When the date season commences, many families come and pitch 
__ their tents in the Mesheea of Tripoli, in order to purchase dates for 
their future subsistence, These they deprive of their stones, and, 
when kneaded together, keep them in skins, so as to preserve them 
from insects or wet; these dates form their chief support, with the 
_ milk of their sheep and camels. A great article of commerce is 
furnished by the fat of sheep, It is boiled until it bears some 
resemblance to the used by tallow-chandlers : it is then poured 
+ into skins, and is fit for use. It is put into almost every article of 
__ food by the Arabs, and also extensively used in Tripoli and other 
_ towns, From the wool of their sheep the women make strong 
__ barracans, carpets, shirts, and turbans. eir tents are also made of 
_ wool and goata’-hair, and also the sacks which are used for the carrying 
_ of corn and merchandise on their camels. Mats and ornaments of 
vleaves or grass are neatly made. Their dyes are generally 
iant, black, blue, red, and orange. As.in Western Asia the Arabs 
are divided into tribes, each governed by a sheikh. In religion they 
are Moslems, very bigoted and superstitious. 
) oe cw “yee a in the towns and in the villages of the 
n the towns, though much oppressed, and paying large sums 
as tribute, they have ded in ate polising psy ee of 
_ commerce, A the Arabs, where they are much better treated, 
they apply themselves to several mechanical arts and trades, In 
Tripoli and the Iurge towns they have several synagogues. 
he Moors are most numerous in the towns and in the Mesheea of 
Tripoli: They are either landed proprietors or merchants. As mer- 
chanta. are mostly engaged in the kafilas which go to Fezzan and 
Bornon. ey resemble exactly the Moors of Marocco, but are less 
instructed than the M bins, having no colleges, though there sre 
_ several schools in which the children are taught reading and writing. 
They are less bigoted than the Arabs, 
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The number of Turks and Mamelukes has increased since the 
country has again become dependent on Constantinople. They are 
either officers of government or serve as soldiers. Christians are 
only found in the town of Tripoli, where they are better treated than 
in any other place in the Turkish dominions, They are permitted to 
build churches, The greater part of them are Maltese, but there are 
natives of Italy. The black slaves, who are mostly kept by the Moors, 
are nearly all natives of Soodan. 

Government,—The bashalic of Tripoli, like the other Barbary states, 
is a sordid despotism; and, whether ruled by a Turkish or Moorish 
chief, is held for the sole purpose of exacting a revenue, without any 

to the wellbeing of the people or the prosperity of the country. 
A considerable sum was formerly drawn from the plunder obtained by 
her corsairs, and a very lucrative branch of it was derived from the 
traffic in European slaves. To supply this deficiency, caused by the 
abolition of these sources of profit, the country was burdened with 
monopolies, and the people were ground down with new taxes. The 
distant beys of Bengazi and Derna, holding their office at the pleasure 
of the basha, make the most of their uncertain tenure by arbitrary 
exactions for themselves, as well as to enable them to comply with 
their master’s demands ; while the sheiks of Barca and Sert pay like- 
wise a tribute, in return for which their power is acknowledged in the 
Desert. Thus the system throughout is one of extortion. 

History.—The rs history of this country will be found under the 
heads Araica, Barsary, Barca, and Crrenaica. After the destruc- 
tion of Carthage it became a Roman province, and the three flourishing 
cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, constituted a kind of federal union 
under the name of Tripolis. On the conquest of Northern Africa by 
the Vandals in the 5th century, it passed into the hands of those 
barbarians, from whom it was rescued in the reign of Justinian, by 
Belisarius, in 534. About a hundred years afterwards Tripoli, after 
an obstinate contest, in which the prefect Gregory was slain, the town 
was forced to yield to the conquering khalifs. After the Arabian 
conquerors had consolidated their power in Northern Africa, and 
detached themselves from the khalifs of Egypt, Tripoli was generally 
governed by the Arabian dynasties settled at Cairoan. [Tunis.] It was 
besieged by the Egyptians in 877 and in 1054, In 1146 it was seized 
by Roger IL, king of Sicily, who held it however but a short time ; 
for in 1184 its walls were razed by Yakub, and it followed the political 
condition of Tunis and was subject to its kings. From this time 
until its conquest, about 1510, by the Spaniards, Tripoli is scarcely 
mentioned by historical writers. In 1530 the emperor Charles V. 
ceded it, with the island of Malta, to the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, after their expulsion from Rhodes. Its only strength was then 
a castle, which they engaged to keep and to hold in defence of 
Christendom; but in 1551 it was wrested from them by Simon Basha, 
sent to the attack by their inveterate enemy the sultan Solyman, who 
appoiuted the famous corsair Dragut (whose forces formed part of 
the expedition) its first governor; and about this time its present 
walls were built, and the tract of country now composing the regency 
was first made a Turkish pashalic. Tripoli néw became one of those 
systematic piratical powers which for centuries attacked the commerce 
of Christian nations, making slaves of their prisoners. In 1683 the 
town was bombarded by a French fleet, when the pasha sent an 
humble submission to Louis XIV. Nevertheless, the Tripolitan 
cruisers seldom allowed a ship at sea to escape them if they thought 
they could make a prize of her with impunity; and it was not until 
1816 that slavery and piracy were abolished. Previous to the attack 
in that year on Algiers, a British naval force appeared off Tripoli, and 
the pasha bound himself to tfeat all prisoners in future according to 
the of European nations, 

For the last 300 years Tripoli, like the other Barbary states, has 
been considered a dependency of the Ottoman Porte; but the allegiance 
of these states principally arose from the sultan being the chief of the 
Mohammedan religion. Yet, as has been seen, they made separate 
and distinct treaties with other powers, and were so far independent. 
At first the governors or bashas of Tripoli were sent from Constanti- 
nople, supported by a garrison of Turks, who kept the Moors in 
subjection; and being liable to be recalled, they generally purchased 
the continuance of their appointment by remitting a handsome tribute 
to the supreme government, and exacting as much as possible for 
themselves. But in 1713, Hamet Caramanli, a Moorish chief, and 
second in command, headed a well-concerted rebellion, and was pro- 
claimed basha by the people. After murdering the Turkish officers 
and ison he contrived to render the government hereditary in the 
family, which continued so until 1832, when the last basha of the 
family, Yussuf, after a tyrannical reign of forty years, was obliged to 
abdicate, and the Porte established again the old policy of governing 
the pgey A under a chief appointed from Constantinople. The 
interior of the country however enjoys no settled government. The 
chiefs of Anjilah and Ghadamis keep on terms of friendship with the 
basha only because the situation of their territories requires an outlet 
for their commerce. The Arab chiefs frequently break out into 
actual hostilities against the Turkish rule: as age & as July 1855 
headed by a chief named Gourmah, the Arabs, after defeating a large 
Turkish force, were reported to be approaching the very gates of the 
city of Tripoli. F 

The foreign trade of Tripoli is carried on chiefly with Malta, Tunis, 
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and the Levant, whither the produce of the country and goods brought 
from the interior of Africa by caravans (which convey slaves, ivory, 
gold-dust, senna, natron, &e.,) are sent in exchange for European and 
cther manufactured goods. Tripoli bas at present no marine of its 
own. She never had o inno army beyond the three or four 
hundred Mamluk guards of the a; but the town is now garrisoned 
by 4000 Turkish troops. . , ; 

Antiquities.—Most of the towns in the regency possess interesting 
remains, particularly in the Pentapolis, where innumerable chambers 
are hewn out of the rocky hills throughout : some of them with archi- 
tectural elevations, soulpture, and inscriptions, The ruins of temples, 
theatres, and aqueducts of Roman construction, are particularly trace- 
able at Ghrenna (Cyrene), Tauchira (Arsinoé), Tolmeta (Ptolemais), 
and Marea Susa (Apollonia). Lebida (Leptis Magna) seems to have 
been completely ravaged, and what ruins there are, are deeply buried 
in sand. In the city of Tripoli stands a fine Roman arch, whose solidity 
of construction has preseryed it from ruin. It was built in the 2nd 
century; the inscription is perfect, but the sculptures are almost 
wholly effxced. At Tripoli Vecchia there is an amphitheatre of Roman 
construction still entire of 148 feet in diameter, with five rows of 
seats ; and in the same direction still exists the remnant of one of the 

t Roman ways, on the borders of which are observable the ruins 
of ancient buildings in stone. Money, coins, and precious stones and 
gems, mostly intaglios, for which the people of Cyrene were once 
famed, have been found on the site of the ancient Berenice. 

Ghadamis.—The oases of Aujilah, Fezzan, and Ghadamis are gene- 
rally dependent on Tripoli. (Ausinan; Fezzay.] Ghadamis is situated 
to the south-west of Tripoli, in 30° 40’ N. lat, 10° 25’ E. long., distant 
from it about fifteen days’ journey, and as many from the town of 
Cabes, in the kingdom of Tunis. The inhabitants, amounting to about 
6000 or 7000, are a quiet trading people, and seldom take part in the 
political vicissitudes of Tripoli. The town, which contains the ruins 
of Roman buildings, is said to have been a Roman establishment, the 
Cydamum of Pliny. (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ v. 5.) Its importance arises from 
the four commercial roads which from this point strike into the 
interior regions of Africa. The first passes through Mezda and Sockna, 
takes a southern course to Mourzouk, and so on to Bournou and the 
Lake Tchad, and its neighbouring countries of Kanem and Beghermi ; 
the second, or direct southern road, leads to the city of Graat and 
across the desert of Soudan, passing through Agadez to Houssa and 
Kasseena; the third, crossing the Great Desert, and passing through 
Ainel-Salah and Akabli, in the country of Tuat, leads directly to Tim- 
buctoo, where some of the people of Ghadamis are settled; the fourth 
ia the western road, which, passing to the south of the great chain of 
Mount Atlas, directs its course towards Marocco by Tafiilelt. 

TRIPOLI, a city and port of the Mediterranean, on the northern 
coast of Africa, which gives its name to one of the regencies of 
Barbary. Its castle is in 82° 53’ 56" N. lat., 18°10’ 58" E. long. It 
is the capital of the state of Tripoli and the residence of the basha. 
The city is built upon the site of the ancient Oea, which, with the 
cities of Leptis Magna and Sabrata, formed the province called Tripolis 
under the Roman emperors; and being the only one of the three 
which is still an inhabited town, has preserved the name of the 
district or province. 

The town is built upon a rocky promontory which stretches a short 
distance into the sea, which washes it to the northward on two sides, 
while the south and west sides are bounded by a sandy plain which is 
partly cultivated. It is defended by a castle, whose walls are un- 
usually high, and which, being situated at the south-east angle con- 
nects the line of batteries on the sea-front with a high wall that 
defends the town on the land side, and this is strengthened by six 
bastions, The town has two gates; one towards the sea, the other 
opening to the south-east on the plain. The extreme length of the 
town, which is very irregular in shape, is about 1860 yards, and its 
breadth about 1000 yards. 

The streets are for the most part like narrow lanes; and the whole 
town is so uneven with accumulated rubbish, on which the houses are 
in fact sometimes built, without regard to a general level, that those 
who are unaccustomed to the indifference of the Moors and Turks in 
such matters, might imagine they had wandered to some deserted and 
ruinous part of the town, when in reality they were traversing its best 
streets. The houses are built of irregular stones and mud formed into 
® mass, and whitewashed. They seldom have an upper story, and an 
aperture is rarely seen in the exterior walla, the rooms being entered 
and lighted from a spacious square yard in the centre of the building, 
Tripoli contains six mosques of the first order with a number of tall 
minarets, besides many smaller mosques, The exterior of the great 
mosque, built by the Caramanli family, which stands in the main 
strect, is extremely handsome and majestic; the roof, composed of 
many small cupolas, is supported upon sixteen Doric marble columns, 
said to have belonged to a Christian temple. The floor is laid with 
rich carpets, and the subdued light and richness of the ornaments 
create an imposing effect. The Jews have their synagogues, and the 
Christians enjoy the free exercise of their religion, an endowed convent 


of Franciscan friars being under the protection of the Roman Catholic 
powers. The bazaars are extensive: one contains the shops of the 
traders, which are ranged on each side, 


} and are very small; the other 
is appropriated to slavo-dealing. ‘The slaves are brought with other 


articles of trade from the interior of Africa my te kafilas, or caravans, 
The shops in the town are miserable-looking hovels, although some of 
them contain diamonds, pearls, gold ornaments, rich gems, and scarce 
drugs, These are principally in the hands of the Jews, who have a 
quarter allotted to themselves, in which they are confined every 
evening; but notwithstanding this apparent persecution they engross 
the greatest part of the trade, and are intrusted with employments of 
accountability and profit. The Roman arch, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article, stands near the seagate. Several fondooks, or earavan- 
sarais, receive merchants and their goods from distant The 
baths make a considerable show by their picturesque clusters of 
cupolas; some of them are chiefly of marble, and are crowded with 
bathers. The winter rain furnishes the inhabitants with water for the 
summer, during which not a drop falls for months together. It is col- 
lected from the flat roofs of the houses, and carefully conducted by 
eens ae a ee nape “8 bender sy where the bewere~ 4 
reserved pure and clear. ater however for common purposes 
easily found on the plain near the surface, but it is teskinns 

There are a few schools, at which the reading of the Koran and 
sometimes writing is taught. The people apply themselves ra 
pally to commerce, which they conduct upon the footing of barter, 
and seldom by ready money transactions, so that a little arithmetic 
suffices them. There are however several regular European houses of 
business, chiefly French, Italian, and Maltese, whose principals, = 
ther with the Pesmets consuls, form the only educated class of 
community, The inhabitants spend their time in the Turkish bazaar, 
smoking and drinking coffee, and gossiping upon the events of the 
day. A corrupt Italian is generally spoken by the people of the town. 
The basha, whether Moor or Turk, generally confers the offices of 
state upon some of his own family, or upon renegades, Justice is 
administered and executed for heinous crimes with great promptitude 
and little form, The common people are bigots in their religion, but 
they do not possess the Mussulman virtue of sobriety—wine-shops, 
which yield a great revenue to the government, being pul and — 
intoxication very common. The came is estimated at 15,000 to 
20,000, of whom about 2000 are Jews. The Christians fluctuate in 
numbers; they are principally Maltese, and may amount to about 
2000. The great bulk of the inhabitants are of Turkish descent. 

Outside of the town are the burying-places ; and as great respect is 

aid to the dead, the tombs are decent and numerous. basha 
ea several country palaces in the surrounding district, where some of 
the European consuls (many of whom reside here), and other persons 
of note also have country-houses and ens, The Arabs may nob 
enter the town without leave, and their chief is answerable to the 
basha for their good conduct, There are good weekly markets outside 
the town, and others at a distance of five or ten miles, well supplied 
with cattle of all sorts, poultry, game, vegetables, and fruit, the produce 
of the cultivated districts. Fish, taken on the coast by Maltese fisher- 
men, is abundant and good. , 

The harbour is formed by a long reef of rocks running out from the 
northern point of the town into the sea in a north-easterly direction, 
and by other reefs at some distance to the eastward of these, which 
together form a tolerably good shelter. The western side is protected 
by the projection of land on which the town stands. In the ) 
part however there is not more than five or six fathoms water. Shi 
of war are consequently obliged to anchor in the outer roads, where 
there is good holding-ground in sixteen and eighteen fathoms; but 
the anchorage is exposed to northerly winds. ‘wo batteries, erected 
on commanding points of the reefs, and two others situated on the 
beach, defend the entrance of the harbour. The white —- build- 
ings, intermixed with cupolas and minarets, and with Indian fig- and 
date-trees growing among them, give to the city a very pleasing 
appearance from the sea. 

The foreign commerce is liable to much variation, The govern- 
ment reserves to itself certain monopolies of the produce of the 
country; while other monopolies, both of imports and exports, are 
farmed out to the Jews, according to circumstances, and to raise 
money. But the measure most ruinous to trade is the power assumed 
of coining and fixing the value of a debased currency, which has 
sometimes been made to lose 15 or 20 per cent. in a week. 
and warlike stores, and timber, as well as all sorts of grain and 
pulse, are generally admitted free of duty; and articles for the use 
and consumption of the Christians established in the regency are 
similarly privileged, : 

From the nature of its port the trade of Tripoli is carried on in 
small vessels, seldom larger than brigs, few of which are now owned 
in the ea It has an indirect trade with land 
Malta. Marseille, Leghorn, Trieste, and the commercial towns of the 
Levant likewise trade with Tripoli. The imports from Europe are 
woollen-cloths of all sorts, coarse linens, printed and striped cottons, 
silk-stuffs of various colours and descriptions, common white muslins 
and calicoes, earthenware, common writing-paper, gold and silver 
tissues, cotton, cotton twist, beads, common Neskdg glasiely sword- 
blades, hardware, and fire-arms of all sorts, gunpowder, shot, lead, 
tin, tin-plates, sugar, coffee, spices, common wines, and its. 
exports consist of some articles of produce, and commodities brought 
from Central Africa by the caravans, such as morocco leather, wool, 
hides, goats’ and sheep's skins, soda, salt, oil, salmitron, madder 
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roots, wax, saffron, senna and other drugs, ostrich feathers, gold-dust, 
ivory, gum, dates, horned-cattle, sheep, poultry, and butter. Among 
the exports are black male and female slaves, brought from Fezzan 
and Ghadamis, and generally shipped to Tunis, Egypt, and the 
Turkish ports of the Levant, in vessels of those countries or of Tripoli. 

The trade of Tripoli profits once or twice a year from the passage of 
the pilgrims from western Barbary on their way to Mecca. Formerly 
these caravans amounted sometimes to 3000 persons, and half as 
many camels and horses, with their goods and merchandise. But 
since the suppression of piracy in the Levant, devout Moslems 
prefer the passage by sea to Alexandria, as less fatiguing and less 

This has worked a change for the worse in the traffic of 
the place, and the caravans which stop there now seldom amount to 
more than a few hundred people and animals. ‘The kafilas, or small 
caravans, from Fezzan and Ghadamis, are now the principal medium 
of inland trade. These people exchange their merchandise for that 
of Europe, and pay the balance in gold-dust. 

TRIPOLITZA, one of the chief towns in the Morea, is situated in 
pA aoe in Arcadia, 3000 feet above the sea, in which the ancient towns 

ineia, Tegea, and Pallantium formerly stood. The name 
points to its having been formed from a union of three cities; and the 
current tradition in Greece is, that these cities were Mukhli, Tegea, 
and Mantineia. Mukhli is said by the Greeks to have been a settle- 
ment from Amycle in Laconia, and it appears in the middle ages to 
have been one of the chief places in this part of the Morea. It was 
taken by Mohammed IL, in 1458, and it is not improbable that Tripo- 
litza was built soon after this event, when Mukhli declined in impor- 
= le bishop who resides at Tripolitza is still called Bishop of 

0! 

Before the Greek revolution Tripolitza had a population of 15,000 to 
20,000, and was the residence of the Pasha of the Morea. It was 
taken in 1822 by the Greeks, who put to the sword 8000 male Turks. 
Thrahim Pasha took the town in 1828 and razed every house it con- 
tained. It has been since partially rebuilt. 

There are several remains of ancient art in Tripolitza, as the ruins 
of Tegea have been plundered for the purpose of building the mosques 
and other edifices. The climate is in winter, and snow often li 


a Aa m the plain. 
IST. DA CUNHA, a group of islands in the Southern 
t and central island 


Atlantic, lying S.S.E. of St. Helena. The larges 
lies about the point 37° 6’ N. lat., 12° 2’ W. long. The islands are 
three in number: the largest, to which the name of Tristan da Cunha 
properly belongs, is between 19 and 20 miles in circumference ; of 
the two smaller, that which is named Nightingale Island is to the 
south of the principal island, and that named Inaccessible Island to 
the south-west. The two smaller islands, from the steep and 
pon be ere there er Lone be approached inacalm. The no 
side of the largest island is very striking ; an extensive plain stretches 
along the base of a mountain, the sides of which are clothed with 
thick brushwood, and which towers abruptly to the height of 8326 
feet. In 1816 a company of was stationed on this island: it 
was withdrawn after the death of Napoleon. Water is good and 
abundant in the island, and vessels which touch there can easily pro- 
cure supplies of fresh provisions, Off the coast is t abundance 
of seals, and whales, both black and white. These islands were dis- 
covered in 1506, by the fleet under Tristan da Cunha, whose name has 
been given to them. 

TRIVANDRUM. [Hrxvvsray.] 
' TRIVENTO. [Saywi0.] 

TRIVIER, ST. [Arx.] 

TROAD. Roy. 

TROIS RIVIER [Canava.J 
' TROITZK. [Onexsvne. 
 TROJA. — [(Carrrawata, 

TROLLHATTEN CANAL. [Swevew.] 

TROMSOE. [(Troxpusex] 

TROND. ST. [Lrunune. 
' TRONDHJEM, or DRONTHEIM, is the most northern of the 
at ees of Norway, extending from 62° to 71° 10’ N. lat., and 

5° to 31° E. long. Near its southern boundary it extends 


mprehends the countries situated on the northern 
declivity of the Norrska-fiellen, and those which lie on the western 
and steeper slope of the Kitlen Mountains: the greater part of it is 
@xceedingly mountainous, and very little fit for agricultural purposes, 
This circumstance, united to the severity of the climate, must be 
only fes,sup, “Trond mie divided tnt P Gres culos, (Paves 
349, em ivi to i Pro 
Trondhjem, Nordland, more ep rae cheats sl 
Tr iem Proper comprehends the countries inclosing the Bay of 
Taio, or Trondbjem-fiord. Among the numerous inlets’ by 
_ which the rocky coast of this country is indented the Trondhjem-fiord 
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is the most important. Its entrance from the sea is near 63° 30’ 
N. lat., and it rans about 60 miles inland, measured in a straight line ; 
but as it forms as it were the section of a circle, its whole length is 
near 90 miles. Towards its eastern extremity it is divided into three 
arms by an island (Ytterde) and a peninsula, and these arms are called, 
from south to north, Verdals-fiord, Ytterde-fiord, and Beitstad-fiord. 
Beitstad-fiord is united to Trondhjems-fiord by a narrow channel 
about 5 miles in length. The width of Trondhjems-fiord varies in 
general between 8 and 5 miles, exceeding these dimensions only where 
short arms branch off from the main body of the fiord. 

The country south of Trondbjems-fiord, or South Trondhjem, lies 
on the northern dedlivity of the Lang-field and Dovre-field, which 
are portions of the Ni a-fiellen. [Norrska-FIeien.] The coast- 
line extends from Cape Stadtland, the most southern extremity of the 

rovinee, to the entrance of Trondhjems-fiord, nearly due north-east. 
fe is more than any other part of the Norwegian coast intersected by 
arms of the sea, which extend in different directions, so that a portion 
of the country near the sea is converted by them into islands, whilst 
the remainder forms numerous peninsulas. The largest of the islands 
thus formed are Froyen, Hitteren, and Smélen. Hitteren is nearly 30 
miles long, and on an average 10 miles wide. These islands are rocky 
and high, but not mountainous, the heights on them rising only to 
the elevation of hills. Their soil is indifferent, and iculture is 
limited; but they are partly covered with woods, in which deer are 
common, The islands which lie farther south and nearer the coast 
are much more elevated, and the summit of that of Tusteren, south 
of Smilen, probably exceeds 4000 feet above the sea-level, as it is 
hardly ever free from snow. The coast of the mainland is high, and 
usually rises with a steep precipice from the sea to an elevation of a 
few hundred feet. Along the whole of the outer coast no tracts of 
cultivable land of any extent are met with, and the few hamlets which 
occur are inhabited by fishermen. The rocks are mostly bare, and in 
a few places only are there small woods of stunted trees, or rather 
bushes, The taken along this coast are chiefly lobsters, cod, ling, 
and h The fiords themselves penetrate to the distance of 50 
miles from the open sea. Their average width varies between one and 
two miles, and they are very deep, but much exposed to sudden gales 
from the mountains, which, though of short duration, are extremely 
violent. Along the shores of these inlets tracts of cultivable land 
occur, but they are of moderate oxtent. They are cultivated, and 
yield most kinds of grain, except wheat, and several kinds of veget- 
ables. The mountains and high hills which separate the fiords from 
each other descend with a gentle declivity, which is partly covered 
with woods of birch, elm, fir, and pine, among which however [orest- 
trees are not common, and is partly used as pasture-ground. 

The interior of the country is occupied by the mountain region of 
the Norrska-fiellen. The highest part of it lies along the southern ~ 
boundary-line of Trondhjem, where the Snee-hiitten rises to 7489 feet 
above the sea-level. The base on which the Snee-hiitten and other 
lofty peaks near it stand is a mountain plain, from 3000 to 4000 feet 
above the sea. It is partially free from snow during two or three 
months of the year, and a portion of it is then used as pasture-ground. 
In some parts are small woods of stunted birch and willows, but in 
general it is destitute of wood. On the west the table-land is furrowed 
by a few valleys of considerable length, whose width however never 
exceeds a mile. These valleys are in their lower districts from 2000 
to 4000 feet below the adjacent mountains. They have the advantage 
of a very hot but short summer, and the greatest part of them is 
cultivated with much care, and yields abundant crops of rye, barley, 
potatoes, and flax. The largest of these valleys are, from south to 
north—Romsdalen, which is famous for its picturesque beauty; 
Eikidalen; and Drivdalen. As this country does not offer anything 
to the foreign market, except fish and some timber, it has only two 
small towns, Christiansund and Molde. Christiansund lies south-west 
of the elevated island of Tusteren, and is built on three small islands, 
inclosing a narrow arm of the sea, which constitutes its harbour. It 
contains about 3000 inhabitants. Molde, south-south-west of Christian- 
sund, has only 1500 inhabitants. The inhabitants are partly engaged 
in commerce, but the greater number in the fishery of the Lofoden, 
to which these towns send a number of small vessels, Their com- 
mercial relations are almost exclusively with Spain, to which country 
the produce of the fisheries is sent. 

The country along the southern shores of Trondhjems-fiord con- 
tains a much ter portion of arable land, and is more hactgaar in 
cultivated and more populous, It is watered by four rivers, whic 
from west to east are called Oerkel, Guul, Nid, and Stor-elf. From 
the shores of the fiord to the Dovrefield the country rises in three ter- 
races, whose lines of separation are marked by the Lake Salbie, which - 
is about 520 feet above the sea, and the course of the river Guul, 
where it runs from east to west. Each of the terraces occupies about 
20 miles in width. The lowest terrace, along the shores of the fiord, 
is an undulating plain about 9 or 10 miles in width, which is however 
intersected with a few steep rocks. A large portion of it is cultivated, 
though the soil is not fertile. Near the lake of Salbie, and in general 
about 10 miles from the fiord, the country becomes hilly, and the soil 
is stony. Only a small portion of it is under cultivation, and the 
remainder is indifferent pasture-ground. The second terrace is broken 
in all its extent, with the exception of the river as which are 
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from 1 to 3 miles wide, of considerable fertility, and well cultivated. 
The high hills and mountains which lie between the valleys are almost 
overgrown with pine, fir, birch, and other trees, and in some parts 
contain excellent pasture. The third terrace rises by d from 
1500 to 3000 fect, and partly resembles the table-land above-men- 
tioned, which lies farther west, but its surfaco is broken by numerous 
rivers which descend from the Dovrefield, and in some of the narrow 
valleys along their banks cultivation is carried on to some extent, 
whilst the adjacent mountains afford good pasture for several months 
of the year. Leh crgsrig ters 

The small district of Rérans lies on the Dovrefield, close to the 
boundary of Sweden, avd comprehends the country in which the 
Glommen-clf originates, It is so much elovated above the level of 
the eea that the country is unfit for agricultural purposes on account 
of the cold of the climate ; the frost sometimes even in June kills the 
animals on the In this tract three copper-mines are worked 
with success, e ore from them is brought to the town of Réraas, 
where the smelting-houses are built, This town contains a popula 
tion of about 15 u € . 
mines or smelting-houses. The copper is carried to Trondbjem, 
where it is shipped. In the most elevated part of this tract are a 
few families of Laplanders, who live on the produce of their herds of 
rein-deer. . 

Country North of the Trondhjem-fiord.—An immense mass of high 
rocks extends along the sea from the shores of the fiords to the mouth 
of the Namsen-elf. A t part of it rises above the line of trees, 
and it is considered as the most elevated mountain of Scandinavia in 
this parallel ; for the great range which divides Norway from Sweden 
is here interrupted by the remarkable depression which is noticed in 
Nonuska-Freccen. East of it is a wide depression called Numme- 
dalen, a part of which is cultivated, but the greater portion of it is 
covered with a forest of fine timber-trees. The same description 
applies to the valley of the Namsen-elf, which is contiguous to Num- 
medalen on the north. The forests covering this country are the most 
northern large forest of timber-trees in Norway, and from Namsen- 
fiord all the countries lying farther north are supplied with logs and 
deals. The Namsen-elf is too rapid for navigation, but timber is 
floated down. Along the whole coast of Trondhjem Proper the rocks, 
partly above and partly below water, are so numerous that the navi- 
gation of this sea is extremely dangerous. 

Nordland comprehends all the countries lying between the parallel 
of the island of Lekée and the Quiinanger-fiord. The southern part 
is called Helgeland, the central district Salten, and the northern por- 
tion Tromsde. The islands of Lofoden and of Senyen are also included 
in it. 

Helgeland extends from the parallel of the island of Lekée to Cape 
Kunnen. The Kidlen range is in these parts not more than 60 miles 
distant from the sea. The coast here also is rocky, but of moderate 
elevation, much lower than farther south or north. It has likewise 
numerous inlets, but they are short, only a few oxceeding 10 miles in 
length. Numerous islands, islets, and rocks line the shores. Some of 
the islands rise to a great elevation, and are inhabited only by a few 
fishermen. Other islands are low, and have some farms for breeding 
cattle rather than for cultivation. Among these is Tidtie, which is 
mostly under cultivation, and on which the small town of Alstahong 
is built, The interior of Helgeland is filled up by mountains rising 
from 1000 to 1500 feet, between which occur numerous narrow valleys 
and depressions, which in general are well wooded, though the trees 
rarely attain the size of timber-trees, There is however a moderate 
portion of land which could be cultivated; but in this tract agricul- 
ture is neglected for the herring and other fisheries. Near the polar 
circle and north of the valley of Ranen an extensive and elevated 
taountain-maas lies across the country, and terminates on the sea with 
Cape Kunnen, which rises from the edge of the water with perpen- 
dicular precipices to more than 1000 feet above the sea, and in a 
course of four or five miles inland it attains more than 4000 feet. The 
more elevated portion is always covered with snow and ice, 

Salten comprehends the country between Cape Kunnen and Ofoden- 
fiord (68° 30’ N, lat). The Kidlen range here approaches nearer to 
the sea, being hardly in any part 40 miles distant from the shore. At 
the same time it rises in elevation, for in this interval occur the group 
of Sulitelma, the highest part of the Kidlen Mountains. (Nornska- 
Freviex.) The s between the Kidlen and the sea is filled up by 

eninsulas, and wide and deep inlets, The peninsulas are formed by 

hh ridges of rocks rising with frightful precipices on both sides, 
and terminating at the top with a sharp ridge, in most places scarcely 
wafficient to afford a resting-place for a bird. The inlets penetrate 
so far into the land, that most of them wash the very base of the 
mountain range. Salten is the most desolate part of Norway. The 
stoop sides of the mountains are nearly bare of vegetation. The 
small depressions which occur here and there are partly filled with 
Swamps, and partly overgrown with stunted birch, pine, and fir. The 
aie Ce Beast i. rey core bea ol of very diminutive size. 

¢ inhab; ve it subsistence ost « i 

he ts the Lot den Islands xclusively from the 

opposite the coast of Salten, and are divided 
from it by an arm of the sea called West Forden, which at its south- 
ern extremity is nearly 100 miles wide, but narrows in advancing 


individuals, all of whom are employed in the | p 


northward, until, at its most northern extremity between the conti- 
nent and the island of Hindien, it terminates in a strait hardly 2 
miles across. The Lofoden Islands constitute a rocky chain, which 
near the continent runs nearly due west, but farther to the west 
declines to the south-west. The islands and islets of which this chain 
is composed are separated from one another by narrow straits, through 
which the sea flows during the tides with a rapidity resembling a 
torrent. In some parts it forms very deep and extensive e3, 
among which the whirlpool called the Malstrim, and which is found 
between the islands of Moskeniisée and Moskie, has obtained celebrity, 
as it is impossible to navigate it during the strength of the tides, and 
it has caused much loss of life. All the islands are rocky, with hi 
shores: those howeyer which lie most to the westward rise only to 
a moderate elevation. The est of them are Varie, Moskeniisde 
de, and West Wagée, East Wagie rises to 3000 feet above 
the snow-line, and Hinde to 3200 feet. The mountains however in 
summer furnish pasture for a few cattle and sheep of heer ive size. 
In winter these animals liye on fish, and on different kinds of sea- 
lants, . ; 
Tromsie extends from Ofoden-fiord to Quiinanger-fiord ¢ 0° N. lat), 
Opposite the termination of the Lofoden Islands, the chain of the 
Kidlen, forming the water-shed, recedes farther inland, and rans 
nearly east. In these parts this chain grows much lower, and it does 
not appear that any portion of it is above the snow-line. The highest 
mountains are some distance from the range on the shores of the sea 


tioned are the 
tracts of them are always covered with snow, and glaciers 
down on their sides. The deep and extensive fiords by which this 
country is indented have level tracts on their shores, which are of 
some extent near the innermost recesses of the inlets; and though 
the climate is very severe, some barley and potatoes are raised. A 
part of the mountains is covered with woods, which contain a few 
timber-trees, so that logs and deals are exported. The pastures are 
much more extensive and richer than in Salten, and cattle and sheép 
are more numerous. Near 69° 30’ N. lat., the town of Tromsde 
been built on an island situated in the strait between the continent 
and the island of Hvalée (Whale Island), The island on which tl 
town stands is from 4 to 5 miles in length, and rises to the ht 
about 600 feet. The eid Fig ieee bat Hes it has 
some good houses, a saw- and wooden quays along the harbour. 
It is a thriving place. The mean annual temperature does not 
exceed 32°. Cod, halibut, and smelts are taken in large quantities 
along the coast. 

Finmarken comprehends the most northera portion of Trondhjem, 
extending from Quiinanger-fiord to the Tana-elf and Varanger-fiord, 
Along its western side, between Quiinanger-fiord and Alten-fiord, 
extends a mountain range, which terminates near the sea in the 
isolated Yekulsfield, rising 3700 feet above the sea, the most northern 
glacier (70° N. lat.). The country east of this range contains a more 
elevated and a lower region, of which the former lies to the north 
and the second to the south. The highest mountains of the elevated 
region are found at the most northern extremities of the long penin- 
sulas that lie between the gulfs, or fiords, of Alten, Po r, Laxa, 
and Tana, They stand mostly isolated, and are divided from each 
other by valleys, which are filled up by an alluvial soil, so that it 
appears the mountains formerly constituted islands and the yalleys 
straits. On the mainland itself, the highest portion of the elevated 
region lies near the inner extremities of the inlets, whence it extends 
on the whole as a plain, which insensibly grows lower as it proceeds 
southward, On the north the plain is in general from 2500 to 3000 
feet above the sea, but towards the south and east it sinks to 1500 
feet. No trees are found on it except birch and mountain-ash, which 
do not attain their full height. This plain is visited in summer by 
the Laplanders, as it produces excellent pasture for their rein-deer. 

On the fiords the scanty population subsists by fishing; but on the 
Alten-elf there are a considerable number of agriculturists, who culti- 
vate barley and potatoes, this being the most northern point of the 
globe where cultivation is carried on with success, There are numer- 
ous cattle, and the Finlanders, called Quiins in this part, haye dairies, 
There are also some copper-mines, which are worked by an English 
company. ‘The ore is shipped to Swansea to be smelted. 

The lower region is in general a plain, which in its highest point, 
near the sources of the Alten-elf, is about 1200 feet high, but gradu- 
ally decreases in height as it proceeds north and north-east. On this 
plain a few isolated mountains rise to a height of between 3000 and 
4000 feet. From the last mountain a lower chain extends bares 
the Laxa-fiord and Tana-fiord, which terminates north of 71° N. lat., 
with Cape Nordkyn, the most northern promontory of the European 
continent. The surface of the plain is intersp: with innun 
lakes, but most of it is covered with rein-deer moss, It is therefore 
used by the Laplanders as winter pasture. The more onrsie: Pests 
of the plain are overgrown with stunted birch. On this plain rises 
the Alten-elf. [Azemm) The Tana-elf, which is much aA raed 
ning about 150 miles, is less rapid, and might be navigated, if jhe 
inhabitants of the country through which it flows had any 
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for it. An immense quantity of salmon is annually taken in this 
river, which are considered the finest in all Norway. 

Several large islands lie along the coast of Finmarken, west of the 
Porsanger-fiord. The largest of them, Seyland and Sorée, rise to a 
svation, and are inhabited by a few fishermen. On Qualie is 
ial place, Hammerfest, which has about 500 inhabitants. 
The harbour, being safe, is much visited by foreign vessels, Russian 
vessels from Kola and other places come for fish, and bring hemp, 
flax and tow, sailcloth, linen, tar, nails and ironmongery, and some- 
times considerable quantites of corn. Steamers ply from Christiania 
to Hammerfest in summer. The most northern dis Magerie, a 
bare rock, which towards the north terminates in the North Cape, a 
huge miass of rocks rising to 1500 feet above the sea. At the eastern 
extremity of Finmarken is the small island of Wardée. . 
one on the climate of Trondhjem are found in the article 

ORWAY. 

TRONDHJEM, the capital of the province of Trondhjem in 
Norway, is built on the southern shore of Trondhjem-fiord, at the 
mouth of the Nid-elf, and bas about 13,000 inhabitants. It has 
eect and wide streets, with water-cisterns at their intersections. 

houses are generally of two stories, and built of wood, hardly 
half a dozen of them being of brick. The cathedral is a gothic 
building, a part of which was erected as far back as 1033. In the 
fiord, and at a distance of about a mile, is a small rocky island, 
Munkholin, on which a fortress is built. The roadstead for shipping 
is exposed to a heavy swell from the north and north-west, and a 
loose gt in 20 fathoms. There are a society of arts, a grammar 
school, an hospital, a workhouse, a public li , and a museum. 
The commerce is considerable. The exports consist of fish, fish-oil, 
timber, tar, copper brought from Réraas, and millstones. The town 
employs many vessels in the foreign and coasting trade and in the 


TROON. [Arnsntre,] 

TROPEA. ([Catapera.] 

TROPPAU. [Morayts.] 

TROWBRIDGE, Wiltshire, a market-town, in the parish of Trow- 
bridge, is chiefly situated on a rocky eminence on the right bank of 
the river Were, in 51° 18’ N. lat., 2” 11’ W. long. distant. 13 miles 
W. by S. from Devizes, 99 miles W. by 8. from London by road, and 
105 miles by the Great Western railway. The population of the town 
of Trow in 1851 was 10,157. The living is a rectory in the 

of Wilts and diocese of fe 

Trowbridge had a fortress in the reign of Stephen. The castle 
was in ruins in Leland’s time; the site is now covered with buildings, 
The houses in the town are chiefly of stone, and old and of 
mean appearance, The parish church is a spacious 
nave, chancel, two aisles with chapels attached, and a large 
tower and spire, There are places of hi pat Sue Baptists, Wesleyan 
Methodists, and In ts ; National Is ; an Infant school; 
and a savings bank. The principal branch of industry at ‘Trowb 
ia the manufacture of kerseymere and broadcloth. kets are hi 
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TROY, the name both of the country in which the city of Troy 
‘Was situated and of the city itself. The country of Troy, more com- 
ily called Troas, f the north-western part of Mysia in Asia 
Minor. It was bounded W. and N.W. by the Algean Sea and the 
t, the extent of its coast being from the riage) of 
Lectum on the south to the river Rhodius, which falls into the Helles- 
pont below Abydos on the north, Its eastern boundary was a ridge 
of Mount Ida, extending from the source of the Rhodius to the sea- 
coast near the promontory of Lectum, 
The inhabitants of the Troad were most probably of Thracian 
ag At the time of the Trojan war they had reached a higher 
of ity and civilisation than their o ts the Achwans, 
There seems ver to have been no consid town in the district 
Laer 24 the capital, [lium or Troy. The cities mentioned by Homer 
seem, from the ease with which they were taken, to lave been 
nothing more than (IL, ix. 328, &c.) 
whole of the is intersected by the branches of Mount 
I Two of its summits, which bore special names, were Cotylus 


were the principal places in the Troad at the time of 
Strabo :—Near the gr agree! of Lectum were the villages of Hama- 
zitus and Chrysa, At the latter, which stood on the coast, was the 
temple of Apollo Smintheus (‘ IL i. $7), which was still stan in 
the time of Pliny, Skepsis was so called from its having been first 
built on the highest summit of Ida, whence, according to. Btrabp, Hf 
was afterwards removed to a spot 60 stadia lower, Aristotle 
a library at Skepsis, which was ulti removed by Sulla to Athens, 
Alezandria Troas was on the coast, a little to the north of Chrysa, 
ALEXANDREIA, Troas.] From Alexandria to the sip ai Sigeum 
Yeniichr) the coast was called Achaium, The promontory of Sigeum 
the southern side of the entrance to the Hellespont, and near 
it Was a town of the same name. Near Sigeum also was the Achilleum, 
a mound of earth supposed to be the grave of Achilles. ‘Not far to 
the east of Sigeum was RKhateum, and near it the Lantium, or monu- 
tient of the Telamonian Ajax. The coast between Sigeum and 


Bhosteum was, according to Strabo, the naval station of the Greeks 
during the siege of Troy. Here is the mouth of the united rivers of 
Simois and Scamander or Xanthus. The principal city in Troas was 
Troy, in ancient times more commonly called Ziiwm, which exercised 
a kind of sovereignty over the other towns of the country. Its site, 
which has been the subject of so much discussion in modern times, is 
placed by some upon the western branch of a range of hills extending 
from the river Simois into the plain towards the river Scamander. 
Its citadel lay on the south-eastern side of the city. Others have 
traced its site a little farther north in the modern Turkish village of 
Bunar-Bashi. Others again have denied the existence of ancient Troy 
altogether, or have declared it to be a useless task to investigate its 
site, since it was totally destroyed by the Greeks, and abandoned by 
its inhabitants. Honier however clearly suggests, that, after the 
calamity that befell Troy in the reign of Priam, it continued, at least 
for some time, to be ruled over by the neade, a branch of the 
house of Priam. The city of Troy which Xerxes (Herod., vii. 42, &c.) 
and afterwards Alexander the Great visited, may have been of later 
origin, but it is nevertheless attested that it was built on the site of 
the ancient Troy. This town appears to have gradually decayed after 
the time of Alexander, and a new town of the same name was built 
somewhat below the spot where the Simois is joined by the Scamander. 
(Strab., xiii. p. 597.) In the times of the Romans this Troy was 
regarded and treated as the genuine ancient Troy from which they 
derived their descent. 

The first king in Troas is said to have been Teucer, whence the 
Trojans are also called Teucrians. Dardanus, one of the neighbouring 
chiefs, married a daughter of Teucer, by whom he had two sons, Ilus 
and Erichthonius: the latter became the father of Tros, from whom 
the names Troy and Troas are derived. He had three sons, one of 
whoni, Ilus, founded the town of Ilium or Troy, which became the 
capital of the country of Troas, In the reign of his successor, 
Laomedon, the city was said to have been fortified with walls by the 
assistance of Poseidon (Neptune) and Apollo, Soon after this Troy 
was taken by Hercules, but was restored to Priam, son of Laomedon, 
who reigned for a long time in peace and prosperity, until his kingdom 
was attacked by the united forces of the Greeks, in consequence of 
his son Paris having carried off Helen, the wife of Menelaus. After a 
4 of nine years the Greeks took and destroyed the city of Troy. 
This event is usually placed about the year B.c. 1184. 

The most important among the remaining towns of the Troad were 
Dardanus, Thebe, and Thymbra, 4 

(Upon the topography of Troy and its neighbourhood, the reader 
may consult the earlier works of Pococgke, Le Chevalier, Choiseul 
Gouflier, Spon, Wood, Wheeler, and others; Leake, Travels in Asia 
Minor; Jowrnal of the Geographical Society of London, vol. xii.; 
Lord isle, Travels in the East.) 

TROY. [New York, State of. 

TROYES, a city in France, capital of the department of Aube, is 
situated in the middle of a vast and feértile’plain on the left bank of 
the Seine, 112 miles by railway S.E. from Paris, in 48° 18’ N. lat., 4° 5’ 
E. long., at an elevation of 361 feet above the level of the English 
1, and had a population of 25,656 in the commune at the census 
of 1851. It occupies the site of the ancient Augustobona, or Augusto- 
bana, the chief town of the Tricasses, a Celtic nation, whose name it 
afterwards took, and from this by corruption the modern name has 
been derived. it was plundered by the Norman Ap. 889, and in the 
feudal period was the capital of the important county of Champagne. 
Troyes was taken by the Duke of Bourgogne in 1415; and here, in 
1420, the marriage of Henry V. of England with Catherine of France 
was concluded, and the treaty arranged by which Henry was appointed 
to succeed Charles VI. on the throne. Troyes was retaken from tho 


ba ind by Charles VII. in 1429. 

he Seine flows on the northern and eastern sides of the town, 
which is surrounded by walls, and entered by six gates. The ramparts 
are planted with trees, and there dre other trees at their foot, so that 
the town is surrounded by a double alley of trees: the ditch also is 
laid out as a garden. There are five faubourgs, or suburbs. The 
streets are irregularly laid out, and are with some exceptions narrow 
and crooked ; the houses, many of which are of wood, are generally 
ill-built : the gables towards the streets are built of wood painted or 
plastered, and are uently adorned with carving, and have dark 
penthouses, which over the shops. These old structures however 
boiling giving way to modern and more solidly-constructed 
buildi The neighbourhood of the town is pleasant. 

There are three parish churches, namely, the cathedral of St.-Pierre, 
St.Jean, and La Sainte-Madelaine; and five succursal churches, or 
chapels of ease, namely, St.-Nicolas, St.-Pantaldéon, St.-Remi, St.-Urbain, 
and St.-Nizier. The cathedral of St.-Pierre is a fine specimen of gothic 
architecture : the height and width of the nave, the beautiful stained- 
glass windows which adorn the aisles, three beautiful rose windows, 
and the handsome pavement of the choir, are among the features 
which attract the greatest notice. The church has never been com- 
pleted: there were to have been two western towers, but only one, 
205 feet high, has been erected. The church of St.-Jean is remark- 
able for the narrowness of the nave: it contains a fine tabernacle, 
sculptured by Girardon; and a fine painting of the baptism of Christ, 
by Mignard. The church of St.-Remi contains a figure of Christ in 
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ze by Girardon, The churches of La Sainte-Madeleine and St.- 
Uae are considered as very beautiful, and St.-Nicolas has a hand- 
some front, All the churches of Troyes are more or less rich in painted 
windows. Of the other public buildings, the Hotel-Dieu, or hospital, 
is a handsome building of the last century ; the town-hall has a hand- 
some stone front, the work of Mansard, adorned with columns of black 
marble; the gate of St-Jacques, or St. James, which is flanked by two 
towers, and surmounted by a light spire, is sometimes ascribed to 
Cwsar, There are besides these the theatre, the episcopal palace, the 
wine mart, the abattoirs, the gaol, and house of correction. 

The manufactures of Troyes are important, and are promoted by 
the distribution of the waters of the Seine through the town by means 
of numerous canals. The chief products are cotton and woollen yarn, 
hosiery, printed cottons, dimities, tapes, and other cotton goods ; 
blankets, flannel, cloth, and other woollen goods; linens, printing 
paper, playing cards, chamois and other leather, gloves, hats, wool- 
cards and combs, spinning-wheels, knitting-needles, agricultural imple- 
ments, furniture, musical strings, leaden utensils and wares, and whiting. 
There are dye-houses, bleach-grounds, bleaching-houses for wax, and 
tan-mills, There are five fairs, two of eight days each. Several 
important roads converge at Troyes; the Seine is navigable below the 
town, which is joined to Paris by railway. These numerous means of 
communication greatly facilitate the trade of the town, which is very 
considerable in the industrial products above named, and in corn, 
wine, brandy, pulse, colonial produce, raw cotton, wool, hemp, iron, 
lead, zine, timber, &c. ; 

Troyes is the seat of a bishop, whose diocese comprehends the 
department of Aube. The town has a tribunal of first instance, a 
tribunal of commerce, a chamber of commerce, and a council of 
prudhommes, Printing was established at Troyes about the middle 
of the 15th century, and the trade still flourishes there. The public 
library contains 55,000 volumes and 5000 manuscripts: it is kept in a 
spacious hall 164 feet long, 32 feet wide, and 22 feet high. Troyes 
has several learned societies; two seminaries for the priesthood; a 
college ; and four hospitals, or asylums. Troyes was the native place 
of Pope Urban IV. 

TRUJILLE. [Estremapura, Spanish.] 

TROLAU. [Moravia] 

TRUMPINGTON. [Casrincgsuire.] 

TRURO, Cornwall, a municipal and parliamentary borough, a 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated at the 
head of Truro Creek, in 50° 16’ N, lat., 5° 2’ W. long., distant 
21 miles S.W. from Bodmin, and 255 miles W.S.W. from London by 
road. The population of the borough was 10,733 in 1851., The 
borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor, and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament.. The 
livings are in the archdeaconry of Cornwall and diocese of Exeter, 
Truro Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 92,211 acres, and a population in 1851 of 42,270. 

The earliest mention of Truro appears to be about the year 1175, 
under the name of Triueru. It is first found under the form Truro 
in the reign of Henry VII. Its market is held by prescription. 
Elizabeth granted it a charter in 1589. Truro is the neatest town 
in Cornwall. The houses are well built; the streets are partially 
paved and lighted. St. Mary’s, the parish church, is a handsome 
building, with a spire 125 feet high. In the town are a chapel of ease, 
and chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Baptists, and 
Independents. There are a Grammar school, and National and 
British schools, The Royal Cornwall Institution holds its meetings 
in Truro: its museum contains a rich collection of Cornish minerals, 
birds, and antiquities. The county library and the Cornish Horti- 
cultural Society are established in the town. There are assembly- 
rooms, a county infirmary, and a jail. The town-hall is a handsome 
new building in the Italian style: the court of the Vice-Warden of 
the Stannaries is held in it. 

Truro has a considerable trade, and is the residence of several of 
the gentry of the county. East Huel Rose, one of the largest lead- 
mines in the county, is near the town. Some tin is smelted, and tin 
and copper are yee The imports are iron, coal, and timber. 
Markets for meat, fish, and other provisions are held on Wednesday 
and Saturday; the ‘Wednesday market is also for corn. There are 
four yearly cattle-fairs, Truro is one of the coinage towns (for the 
coinage of the tin): the process is carried on only here and at Pen- 
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Union mre 34 electoral divisions, 


and a popu with an area of 190,649 acres, 


tion in 1841 of 69,326, in 1851 of 51,194. 


Tuam occupies a low and nearly level site on both sides of the 
river, which is crossed by a b It consists of several streets 
radiating from the market-place. St. Mary’s Cathedral, which is also 
the parish church, stands on the west side of the town. It is a small 
structure, and is of mixed Norman and gothic architecture. The 
Roman Catholic cathedral, which occupies a raised site on the east 
side of the town, is one of the finest ecclesiastical structures in the 
island ; it is a cruciform edifice of ic architecture with a lofty 
tower at the west end. There are in the town another place of 
worship for Roman Catholics, a convent of presentation nuns, a 
Franciscan monastery, and St, Jarlath’s College, a seminary for 
and ecclesiastical education. The Tuam Diocesan Education ot 
has a Free Model school in the town, and there are three National 
schools. The bishop's palace is a plain mansion, situated on extensive 
grounds on the north-east verge of the town. The residence of the 
Roman Catholic archbishop adjoins his cathedral. The other pried! 
buildings of the town are the market-house, a neat court-house, the 
glebe-house, dispensary, bridewell, and Union workhouse. The stone- 
cross, although much decayed, is a remarkable specimen of its class, 
Tuam has an extensive grain-market, a large brewery, several tanneries 
and flour-mills, and a small manufacture of canvass and coarse 
Quarter and petty sessions are held. Fairs are held May 10th, Jul 
4th, October 20th, and December 15th. Thursday is the market-day. 

The diocese of Tuam is the largest in Ireland, and comprehends 
the greater part of the county of Galway, a considerable on of 
Mayo, and a small part of mmon. It includes 33 ben 
The chapter consists of a dean, provost, archdeacon, and eight 
pehentecet, The income of the bishop is 46001. By the Church 

emporalities Act the sees of Killala and Achonry were annexed to 
it in 1835. Tuam was an archbishopric from the 12th century ‘till 
1839, when the archbishopric became extinct, and the province was 
united to that of Armagh. ‘1 

TUBINGEN, a walled city of Wiirtemberg, in the circle of Schwarz- 
wald, is situated in 48° 82’ N. lat., 9° 4’ E. long., on the Neckar, over 
which there is a stone bridge, at its confluence with the Ammer, 
about 20 miles S. from Stuttgardt, The town is irregularly built in 
the old style. The most regular portions are the two sub one of 
which, on the right bank of the Neckar, contains the handsomest 
houses. The inhabitants, in number about 9000, are partly employed 
in the manufacture of woollen cloths; but Tiibingen is chiefly inte: 
ing on accouut of its university, which was founded in 1477: Reuchlin 
and Melancthon were among its professors. After the Reformation 
it remained entirely Protestant till 1803, when Roman Catholic 
students were admitted at Tiibingen. The university has faculties of 
medicine, jurisprudence, philosophy, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
divinity, and political economy, above 60 professors and teachers, and 
aboye 800 students yearly, The aren, has a library which num- 
bers, it is said, 200,000 volumes of printed books ; a good collection of 
natural history, a cabinet of medals, a collection of mathematical, astro- 
nomical, and ny sau instruments, an observatory, and botanic 

len. There are a Protestant and a Roman Catholic nary, and 
an anatomical theatre, The library and many of the collections of the 
university are in an ancient or castle called Hohen-Tiibingen, 
which was formerly strongly fortified. Among the principal public 
edifices, besides the university, are St. George's church ; the town-hall, 
built in 1435 ; the two seminaries ; the museum; the court-house ; the 
city hospital; the infirmary and lying-in hospital. The town has 
several printing-offices, dyeing-houses, breweries, and manufactures of 
woollen-cloth, 

TUCHAN. [Avpz.] 

TUCUMAN, one of the provinces of the Argentine Confede: 
South America, lies between 25° 30’ and 27° 30’ S. lat., 62° and 66° 3 
W. long. It is bounded 8, by the province of Santiago del Estero ; 
E. by the desert Indian country called El Gran Chaco; N. by the 
province of Salta; and W. by that of Catamarca. The area is about 
42,500 square miles; the population is about 45,000. 

The province of Tucuman comprehends the greater part of the 
slightly-inclined plain which extends from the base of the Sierra de 
Aconquija towards the Rio Salado, but does not reach its being 
separated from them by a broad tract of waste land. The surface, 
&c., of the country is described under ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 
The Rio Salado divides thé province from the nomadic tribes of the 
Gran Chaco, the Rio Tala from the province of Salta, and the Sierra 
de Aconquija from that of Catamarca. It unites great fertility of soil 
with abundance of water, and is not only the most fertile but also the 
best cultivated state in the Argentine republic; well deserving its 
appellation of the ‘Garden of the United Provinces.’ The climate 
though hot is dry and salubrious. Rice, wheat, maize, and tobacco 
are raised and exported. The sugar-cane grows naturally in the low 
lands, but it is not cultivated. There are extensive groves of aroma- 
re Mise ip 2 Prt ae of the aia contain noble 
imber-trees, and afford excellent pasturage. e cattle are larger and 
the horses finer than in any other province. In the mountains gold, 
silver, copper, and lead are said to exist, but no mines are worked at 
present. ‘The people are a hardy and warlike race, proud of their 
country, and always tong Be take up arms in its defence, The men 
generally prefer aac ose pursuits which allow them to be much 
on horseback. ‘here are in the province a great many Indians, who 
speak the Quichua language. Like the other provinces Tucuman is a 
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_ federal state, owning a qualified dependence upon the central govern- 
ment. The executive power is vested in a governor elected by the 
janta, or provincial assembly. 

San Miguel de Tucuman, the capital of the province, occupies a 
remarkably pleasant site on an elevated and well-wooded plain, in 
27° 10’ S. lat., 65° 20’ W. long.; it contains about 7000 inhabitants, 
_ and is a place of some trade. It was at Tucuman that the declara- 
tion of the independence of the provinces of the Rio de la Plata was 
formally made in 1810 by the congress of deputies from the several 

rovinces. 

TUDELA. [Navarra.] 

TULA, a government of European Russia, is situated between 
52° 53’ and 54° 56’ N, lat., 35° 54’ and 38° 50’ E. long. It is bounded 
N. by Moscow, E. by Riasan and Tambow, S. by Orel, and W. by 
Kaluga. The area is 11,744 square miles, and the population 1,227,000. 

This country is a uniform undulating plain, where hardly anything 
is to be seen but boundless cornfields or meadows, traversed by low 
hills, with little wood, and no remarkable natural scenery. The pro- 
vince is one of the best cultivated and most populous in the empire. 
The coil is dry, and generally poor, and owes its fertility to skilful 
cultivation. The principal river is the Oka, which comes from am «4 
and partly forms the towards Moscow and Kaluga. e 
Don, which rises in Lake Ivanof, near the frontiers of Riasan, is little 
more than a brook in its short course in this government before it 
enters that of Riasap. There is however no want of water, there 
being above 200 small rivers. 

The bishop of Tula and Bjelew is at the head of the clergy ; he has 
857 parishes under him. The government is divided into twelve circles. 
Except in the capital there are no manufactories; woollen and linen 
fabrics are man’ for their own use by the country-people. 

The most considerable town next to the capital, Tua, is Bjelew, or 
Bjelef, situated on the Oka, in the western part of the government. 
It is a large old town, with a rampart and moat: it has fifteen 
churches ; a monastery ; a nunnery ; and several public buildiugs. The 
oy peaepeae exceeds 7000. There are several tanneries, breweries, 

ow-melting houses, and manufactories of hardware, especially 
knives, which are highly esteemed all over Russia. The inhabitants 
a on a considerable trade. Wenew, on the Wenewka, 32 miles 
N.W. from Tula, has eight churches, 3500 inhabitants, a silk-mill, a 
soap-mnan , and some breweries, Odojew, on the Upa, has 
seven churches and 3300 inhabitants, who derive subsistence from 
agriculture, mechanical trades, and a considerable commerce in hemp 
and corn with Kaluga. J¢fremow, on the Metscha, has seven churches 
and 3000 inhabitants. 

TULA, the capital of the government of Tula in European Russia, 
situated in 54° 15’ N. lat., 37° 25’ E. long., at the confluence of the 
Tulitza and the Upa, is an important commercial and sa ere ge | 
- town. It has 51,000 inhabitants, 28 churches, two monasteries, wi 
_ seminary and a gymnasium, a theatre, a foundling hospital, and a 
'} __ house of correction : there is likewise an institution, called the Alexan- 
drium, for the education of children of noble families. The imperial 
| man of arms, founded by Peter the Great in 1712, is the most 
‘] ~~ extensive and im t in the empire. Cutlery of various kinds is 
|] also manufac here. There are in Tula numerous tanneries and 
f breweries, manufactories of Russian leather, candles, soap, beet-root, 
‘| sugar, and great tallow-mel houses, besides manufactories of 

woollens, linen, ere paint, and Prussian blue. There is a 
' very great trade in all these articles, as well as in corn and hemp. 
The two annual fairs are much frequented. 

TULLA, or TULLAGH, Clare county, Ireland, a market-town, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on an eminence, in 52° 52’ 
N, lat, 8° 43’ W. distant by road 12) miles E. by N. from 
_ Ennis, 140 miles W.S.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 
| 1216,’ besides 659 in public institutions. Tulla PoorLaw Union 
comprises 18 electoral divisions, with an area of 84,723 acres, and a 
population in 1841 of 28,703, in 1851 of 19,248, The town contains a 
small plain church, a neat Roman Catholic chapel, a Church Education 
_ school, National schools, a glebe-house, court-house, dispensary, bride- 
: 2 well, and Union workhouse. Quarter and petty sessions are held in 
the town. Fairs are held May 13th, September 4th, and October lst. 

} TULLAMORE, Ireland, the chief town of King’s County, a market- 
‘| town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Grand 
Canal, in 53° 17’ N, lat., 7° 26’ W. long., distant 59 miles W. by S. 
\ from Dublin by road. The population in 1851 was 4630, besides 
+2234 in public institutions. Tullamore Poor-Law Union Lee cro 
: 29 electoral di with an area of 155,395 acres, and a population 
in 1841 of 53,861, in 1851 of 41,158. . 

The town stands in a small fertile district near the centre of the 
H Allen, from the moors of which it took its name: The o 
Grand Canal, and its subsequent extension to the Shannon, 
and the county business, which was transferred from Philipstown 
about the year 1830, have given in ing importance to the town. 
It is «neat, clean, well-arranged place. ¢ Tullamore River, which 
’ _ warlgetey g the town, is crossed by a neat bridge. The parish 
_ church, which occupies an eminence a quarter of a mile from the 
town, is a handsome building, with a pinnacled tower. There are a 

Roman Catholic chapel, a convent of thesistera of mercy, two chapela 
_ for Methodists, two Free schools, National schools, and a savings bank. 


The town possesses a handsome court-house of Grecian architecture, 
the county jail, a castellated building on the radiating plan, the 
town-hall and market-house, constabulary and military barracks, 
canal stores, the county infirmary, and the Union workhouse. Large 
sales of grain are made at the weekly markets. By the Grand Canal 
barges for goods and swift passenger-boats ply daily to and from 
Dublin. There are two breweries, a large distillery, and two tanneries 
in the place, The assizes for the county and quarter and petty 
sessions are held in the town. Fairs are held six times a year. 

TULLE. (Cornéze.] 

TULLIBODY. [CrackmanNansHIre.] 

TULLINS. [Isére.] 

TULLOW. [Cartow, County of.] 

TUNBRIDGE. [Tonsrinee.] 

TUNIS, one of the Barbary States, situated in the central part of 
the northern coast of Africa, and forming a province of the Turkish 
empire, is bounded N. and E. by the Mediterranean, W. by French 
Africa, and S. by the Beled-el-Jerid. Its greatest length from north 
to south is about 300 miles, while its breadth from west to east varies 
from 65 to 140 miles, The area is about 30,000 square miles. In 
this estimate the country south of 33° N. lat., which is part of the 
Sahara, is not included. 

Occup the countries formerly known as Zeugitana and Byzacium, 
and projecting towards the centre of the Mediterranean to within 
80 miles of Sicily, Tunis is important, not only on account of its 

ition, but for the ports it possesses on a coast measuring about 
400 miles, These advantages made its inhabitants a warlike and com- 
mercial people in the time of the Carthaginians, the strength of the 
barbarians and the Saracens against Southern Europe in the middle 
ages, and an unceasing annoyance to the Christian states after it fell 
into the hancs of the Soslens pirates in the 16th century, 

That portion of the country which is situated north of 36° N. lat., 
is in general hilly, in parts mountainous, but there are also several 
plains of some extent, The southern districts however, which com- 
prehend more than three-fourths of the area, are level ; such ridges 
as occur are neither extensive nor elevated, with the exception of the 
Jebel Ussalat, 

Sea-Coast.—The northern coast, from the boundary-line of Tunis 
and Algiers to Ras Sidi Ali-el-Mekki, or Cape Farina, is rocky and 
high. The western part of it, as far as Ras-al-Mun-Shikhar, or Cape 
Serat, is steep, and the mountains near it rise to a considerable 
elevation : it is also mostly wooded, but east of that promontory the 
coast is much lower, and in many parts considerable tracts of barren 
sand extend from the summits of the hills to the water's edge, The 
most eastern portion, which lies east of Ras Sidi Booshusha, or Cape 
Zibeeb, contains only hills, most of which are covered with large 
ans of olives, between which there are a few tracts of yellow 
sand, 

The coast here takes a sudden direction to the southward into the 
Bay of Biserta, so called from the former town of that name (now 
Benzart), the Hippo-Zarytus of the ancients, situated upon a narrow 
channel which connects the waters of two magnificent lakes with 
the sea. It was formerly the safest seaport of Northern Africa, and 
was a great naval station of the Barbary corsairs; but the channel is 
now choked up by neglect, and the town, although governed by an 
agha, and containing 10,000 or 12,000 people, presents the miserable 
remains of a place which flourished at no very remote period. Farther 
to the east, about 10 miles, is the headland called Ras Zibeeb; and 
14 miles beyond this Cape Farina (sometimes called Capo di Guardia), 
the Promontorium Apollinis of the ancients, forms the western limit 
of the great Gulf of Tunis: its Moorish name is Ras Sidi Ali-el- 
Mekki. 

The coast of the Bay of Tunis, from Ras Sidi Ali-el-Mekki to Ras 
Ghamart, is low and generally swampy. But along that projecting 
tract on which the ruins of Carthage are found the coast is rocky, 
though in general slightly elevated above the sea, [Canrnacr.] The 
shores of the innermost recess of the Bay of Tunis are low, and in 
many marshy, From Ras Zafran to Ras Addar, or Cape Bon, 
and th to Ras Mustapha, the coast is alternately rocky and high, 
and low and big  S 

A few miles wi Ras Sidi Ali-el-Mekki the river Mejerdah, the 
ancient Bagradas, falls into the sea through a lagoon, commonly 
called Port Farina, upon which stands the once populous town of 
Ghar-el-Milah, with its ports, moles, dockyard, and ursenal ; where, 
at the beginning of the present century, large frigates rode at anchor : 
but the decline of the foorish power and the filling up of the port 
by the alluvium of the river have left it a deserted place, more 
wretched than Biserta. At the eastern limit of the Gulf of Tunis 
and beyond the two small islands of Zembre, or Zowamores, which 
lie at the entrance of the gulf, is Cape Bon (Ras Addar), the Pro- 
montorium Mercurii of the ancients. The coast here takes a sudden 
direction to the south, as far as Ras-el-Zargies, the frontier of the 

m of Tripoli. 
rom Ras Mustapha to Ras-el-Mahmoor the coast is low and gene- 
rally swampy, being formed by the alluvial deposit brought down 
from the adjacent hills by numerous torrents, A tract of low and 
rocky coast extends from Ras-el-Mahmoor to Hammamet, and it is 
followed by a low sandy coast, which occupies the interior of the 
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of Hammamet, and terminates near Susa, There is a consider- 
x ~ on pace with the sea near Hercla, From Susa to Ras 
Capoodia (the ancient Caput Vada), and thence to the town of 
Sfakkur, the shores are in general rocky, but not h h; in a few 
they are low and sandy. Between Lambta and Tobulba is 
another ‘sibba,’ or lagoon, which is not connected with the sea, It 
is three miles long and half a mile wide. Salt is collected there to a 
large amount, 

Hammamet, which gives its name to the gulf, is a town of about 
4000 inhabitants, the clesnest and neatest in the regency. It is the 
capital of an agricultural district of 15,000 souls, Not far from it 
stands Zercla, the Heraclea of the lower empire. Susa was the 
ancient Adrumetum, and the capital of the rich and fertile region of 
Byzacium. With its battlements, castles, and mosques, Susa still 
presents from the sea a pleasing appearance, and is a place of consider- 
able commerce, and one of the wealthy cities of the Tunisian state, 
being the chief mart for oil, linen, and soap: it has about 6000 inhabit- 
ante. The ruins of the ancient harbour are clearly traceable under 
water, and at the present day it has a mole, and good anchorage in 
seven, nine, and ten fathoms, secure from all winds except the north- 
east. The castle appears to be kept in good order. Mistir, further 
along the gulf, which is a walled and fortified town, but has no safe 
anchorage, and the village of Lampta, the Leptis Parva of antiquity, 
now an insignificant place, and Cape Demas, the southern liuiit of 
the Gulf of Hammamet. Here are the remains of the once large 
snd powerful town of Thapsus, whose solid mole is yet partly in 
existence. Mahadeah, called also Africa by the moderns, and Turris 
Hannibalis by the ancients, stands on a point of land about 9 miles to 
the southward of Cape Demas. It was a place of great strength and 
importance in the 16th century, when it was taken by Charles V., 
who demolished its fortifications, the remains of which show that 
they were of great solidity. The inner harbour, which was within 
the fortifications, is now quite dry. About 21 miles farther to the 
south, bounded by Cape Capoodia, the Caput Vada of Procopius, on 
the north, and the island of Gerba on the south, opens the Gulf of 
Khabs, or Cabes (the Little Syrtis). Among the towns on its shores 
is Sfex, or Sfakkus, the ancient Taphre, or Taphura, where there is 
a mole, and good anchorage, although the approach to it is intricate, 
by reason of the Karkenna Islands and innumerable low rocks which 
run for miles along this coast. It was formerly a great nest for 
pirates, but is now a mart for inland produce and European as well 
as Eastern merchandise, in which it carries on.a brisk commerce; the 
inhabitants, amounting to 12,000, are a thriving and rich people. 
Farther to the south, on the bank of a small river, is the town and 
small port of Gabs, Khabs, or Cabes, from which the gulf takes its 
modern name. The town stands about a mile from the sea, Gerba, 
or Jerbah, the Meninx of Strabo and Pliny, is a considerable, fertile, 
and populous island. Its test curiosity is a tower constructed of 
human skulls, said to be those of 1400 Christians who fell in battle 
here with the Turks in 1588. The inhabitants of Gerba manufacture 
shawls of brilliant colours, fabrics of a beautiful texture made of 
silk and fine wool, bornous, and a sort of woollen blanket. 

The Gulf of Khabs seems to have undergone great changes, and by 
no means resembles the Minor Syrtis of the ancients, [SyRrEs.] 
The dangers of the Minor Syrtis arose from the variations and un- 
certainty of the tides on a flat shelvy coast. From Caput Vada to 
the island of Gerba lie a number of little flat islands, banks of sand, 
cozy bottoms, and small depths of water, which make its navigation 
intricate and difficult to strangers, but easy to the natives who know 
its channels and innumerable windings. The gulf is not more than 
75 miles in extent from its northern to its southern point, and it 
penetrates into the mainland about 60 miles. Rennell is of opinion 
that the gulf at one time entered deeper into the land, and formed a 
junction with the Lake Lowdeah, called also the Lake of Marks, the 

ritonis Palus of the ancients, Shaw describes the land also to have 
gained and to be still gaining on the sea at Kbabs, where the ancient 
town of Tacape is left half a mile inland, Nothing appears more 
probable than that such a change should have taken place in a situa- 
tion where the continued operation of tlie sea is depositing sand on 
a flat coast where there is no backwater to sweep it into the sea 
again, If the lake and the gulf were separated from each other by a 
bar of sand only, the perils of the Syrtis would naturally be deemed 
by the ancienta greater than they are at present. 

Interior.—The north-western portion of Tunis, between the 
boundary-line of Algiers and the valley of the Mejerdah, on the 
south and east, is very mountainous, A range of mountains enters 
Tunis near 36° 30’ N. lat., 8° 40’ E. long., and spreads over the whole 
district. The most elevated part of this range is at the distance of a 
fow wiles from the banks of the river Majerdah, where it runs from 
west to east, and is called the Frigean range, from a district called 
Frigea, in which it is situated, and which is one of the most fertile 
and populous districts of the regency. The mountains probably do 
not exceed 4000 or 5000 feet above the sea, and their sides are 
generally covered with fine trees, The lower hills, which surround 
the more elevated portion of the range, are partly cultivated and 
partly covered with olive-plantations, more especially in the upper 
valley of the Wady Zain, where the mountains which lie east of it 
contain rich lead-mines, Near 9° 20’ E. long. the Frigean range turns 


to the north, and forms a wide-spread mass of rocks of moderate 
elevation, which is divided into two parts by a small river that falls 
into the Lake of Benzart, and drains a narrow valley. West of this 
valley isa table-land, which descends with rather a steep declivity 
towards the Mediterranean, It is called Mogody, and its upper 

is covered with shrubs and brushwood, and is without cultivation ; 
but where it declines towards the Lake of Benzart it is well wooded, 
and near its base planted with oliye-trees. The Lake, or rather Lakes, 
of Benzart (for the lake is divided into two parts by a projecting pro- 
montory), extend from north-east to south-west 28 miles; the greatest 
breadth is 14 miles, The lakes are connected with the sea by a channel 
about 10 miles long, which near the town of Benzart is little more 
than a fathom deep, but above it increases in depth to 6 and 10 
fathoms. The depth of the northern lake varies from 10 to 60 
fathoms of water. It abounds in several kinds of fish, among which 
is the gray mullet, from the roe of which is made ‘ous by 

of Benzart. The lakes are surrounded by a level tract one or two 
miles in width, partly cultivated, but chiefly planted with olive- and 
fruit-trees. The es of Benzart are p Brees repute, That part of 
the Frigean Mountains which lies east o yalley and lakes of Ben- 


gart rises only into hills. It contains a portion of cultivable land an 
many olive-plantations, ; t iy 4 Sy) aie hae 
The river Mejerdah rises within the territories of Algiers, where it 


is formed bythe junction of the waters of the Wady a4 
those of the Wady Khamees or Hamiz. [Mrserpau.) As far as the 
Mejerdah runs eastward the valley is of moderate cdthnt goa Be 
quently interrupted by spurs from the adjacent hills and mountains, 
but soon after it has begun to run north-north-east it emerges from 
the hills and runs through a plain of considerable width. It flows in 
a deep bed in alight sandy soil, and is constantly ng its 
direction when the waters are high. Unless swelled by rains, its 
lower course. is sluggish, not exceeding a mile an hour; and it pro- 
bably could be navigated by boats for the greater part of the year 
Near the mouth of the river is a wide plain, partly occu oy lake 
which have been formed by the inundations of the river. _ This pl 
along the lower part of its course, is of moderate fertility, and only 
partially cultivated. “9 6 iva f hes Antal Sn 
An elevated tract of ground traverses the country, in a diagonal line 


between 35° and 87° N. lat., beginning on the south-west on the. 


boundary-line of Algiers, west of the town of Kazareen, and termi- 
nating on the north-east in the peninsula of Dakhul and bg ten 
This tract appears in most places to attain only a moderate elevatio 
above its base, but it rises to a considerable height in the Jebel- 
itm Jebel-Ussalat, Jobel-Zangher, and Jebel Zaeaee, Parts, ie 
these mountains are coy th pine-forests, and a large quar ° 
tar and pitch is made. Another chain of heights, called Sbetal Rast 
runs across the country from west to east, near 36° N, lat., beginning 
west of Al-Kaff, and joining the former range at Mount Zunghar, near 
a point where the parallel of 36° N. lat. is cut by 10° E. long. This 
chain appears to consist of single mountain masses, frequently sepa- 
rated by deep depressions or valleys, Shsosige which’ some of the 
tributaries of the Mejerdah flow to the principal river. Some of its 
summits towards the west are very high. It is in many parts well 
wooded, especially on the lower declivities and in the valleys. 

Between the valley of the Lower Mejerdah and that portion of the 
first-mentioned mountain range which extends from Jebel-Zunghar to 
Ras-Addar, lies the plain of Tunis, which extends 20 miles on the 
north and west side of the town, but to double that distance towards 
the south. In several places there are extensive rocky tracts upon it 
300 or 400 feet above the sea-level. In other parts there are short 
isolated ranges. This plain is not distinguished by fertility, but it 
is better cultivated than any other part of the country, and more 
populous, owing to a large commercial and populous town being 
situated nearly in its centre. — ; : 

The Dakhul, or the peninsula which lies east of the Bay of Tunis, 
is nearly mite nye: by the range which extends from Jebel Zaghwan te 
Ras-Addar. this range occur two deep depressions of ¢ 
able width. Through southern. depressions the road is made 
bas leads from pee to Raed ahd Fags ing The ee 

epression occurs near the northern extremity of the peninsula, w 
a low plain unites the large and elevated masses ing Ras-Addar 
with the continent. The eastern side of the Dakhul is noted for its 
fertility; but the interior appears to consist of naked rocky masses 
with little vegetation on them. The soil of the Sele ee of it con- 
sists of alluvium, deposited at the base of the hig) over a tract 
two or three miles wide, This tract is well cultivated, and ces 
abundant crops of grain, and the fields are interspersed with villa 
surrounded by groves of olive-trees aud orchards, in which fig-trees 
are common. The adjacent hills have excellent cattle, 
which are numerous. The dairies are well attend i) The western 
shores of the Dakhul are far from being fertile. North of the Jebel- 
Zaghwan there are some lead-mines. il pete oe 

The countries hitherto noticed may be considered as the ag 
part of Tunis, The greater part of the inhabitants are chi 
in cultivating the ground and in planting olive-trees and orchards, In 
some parts these occupations are united with the rea of cattle and 
attending to the dairy. They all live in fixed habitations, with the 
exception of a few families of Arabs, In the countries farther to the 
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south however the bulk of the population consists of wandering 
tribes, who only occasionally cultivate a few patches of ground. 

The region which is separated on the north from the upper valley 
of the Mejerdah by the Al-Kaff Mountains, and extends southward to 
35° N. lat., and eastward to Jebel-Ussalat (10° E. long.), seems to 
consist of an alternation of hills and plains of considerable extent. 
Some of the hills are connected so as to form long ridges; others are 
isolated. Part of them are wooded, especially in the valleys and glens 
which intersect them, and these valleys contain the small tracts which 
are cultivated by the Arabs, The plains are entirely without culti- 
vation, and serve only as pasture-grounds for sheep and camels. The 
Arabs who frequent it live in dowars, or clusters of tents. The 
humerous ruins of large towns which are dispersed over it show that 
a considerable portion of this tract was once cultivated. This country 
must be iderably elevated aboye the sea-level, as frost appears to 
be common in winter. y 

To the east of this region lies the plain of Kerwan, which extends 
from the innermost recesses of the Gulf of Hammamet to the town 


of Sfax. Nearly in the middle of this plain, which is more than 100 


miles in length and about 30 miles in width, the town is situated from 
which its name is derived. The degree of cold which is experienced 
in the town of Kerwan proves that this place must be considerably 
above the sea. The plain is destitute of trees, and nearly without 
cultivation, except in the immediate vicinity of the town, where a 
large tract is sown with several kinds of grain. The Arab tribes who 
wander about over it appear to be much more wealthy than the other 
Arab tribes in Tunis, 

The plain of Kerwan reaches to the shores of the sea between 
Hammamet and 


along the sea and from 5 to 6 miles inland, and are intermin- 

gled Bade, groves of pistachio-nuts, and fields of rye, barley, maize, 
The country which lies to the south of the three last-mentioned 
regions, and which contains the larger part of the country called by 
the ancients Byzacium, once noted for its fertility, is at present almost 
a desert. Along the sea-shore extends a plain, whose surface is varied 
only by some swelling grounds and a few low hills. A few mountain 
summits occasionally appear rising far to the west. Along the sea- 
shore the soil consists of sand, but farther inland it is composed of 
™more compact materials, The whole however is without cultivation, 
but it supplies pasture to some tribes of Arabs, who have large herds 
of camels, horses, cattle, and sheep. In déne or two places on the sea- 
coast indigo is cultivated toa small extent; the whole plain is desti- 
tute of trees, and even bushes are rare, The western districts, or 
those contiguous to the boundary-line of Algiers, consist‘of a long 
valley, which extends nearly 100 miles, from 35° N. lat. to some 
distance south of 34° N. lat. Its soil is dry, and only a few small 
Trivers are met with, the waters of which are soon exhausted by 
irrigation : these are the only spots in the valley which are cultivated. 
The ridges which inclose the valley are destitute of trees, and nearly 
without vegetation. Towards the northern extremity of the valley 


ms). It extends from about 34° N. lat. 
of the southern extremity of the great salt 
Iake Al-Sibbah, and on the south is contiguous to the Sahara. This 
lake is 70 miles long from south-west to north-east, and about 26 miles 
wide on an ay In summer it is dry, with the exception of the 
southern part, wi there is always a considerable sheet of water. 
When dry, the central part, for 15 or 18 miles, is covered with a layer 
of salt, which is not so strong as sea-salt, and not adapted for pre- 
serving provisions; but it has an ble flavour. Between this 
layer of salt and the banks of the lake is a tract whose surface is 
sandy, or partially overgrown with bushes. In winter the whole 
surface is covered with water to a depth of two or three fect. It may 
however be passed even in this season along a track which is marked 
by stones, trunks of trees, skulls of animals, and sticks. The country 
which extends from the eastern shores of the salt-lake to the Gulf of 
Gabs consists of a succession of hills, It contains a great number of 
Springs and small watercourses, to which circumstance its fertility is 
ot Teed gg is employed in irrigating the adjacent fields until it 
is . Itis particularly employed in irrigating the plantations 
it Sebe-tenss, which in some places cover several square miles, In 

ther parts the country is studded with numerous little oases of palm- 


trees, each of them surrounding a village; but between these cultivated 


bg there are large tracts that exhibit no sign of vegetation. In 
is tract considerable quantities of henna are cultivated, Great care 
is taken in cultivating these grounds, and manure is applied to them. 
Some of the gardens are extensive, and contain a great variety of 
fruit-trees, as the peach, apricot, vine, almond, orange, lotus, pome- 
granate, and fig. Melons and onions are grown in considerable 
quantities. On the west of the Sibhah occurs a similar tract, which 
extends from the southern extremity of the salt-lake to its middle, 
and is of superior quality. The dates which are collected in these 
plantations are of an exquisite flavour, and considered superior to any 
in Barbary. The inhabitants of this tract are wealthy, and live in 
well-constructed houses of stone. 

Climate——The climate is generally healthy. The plague is known 
only when introduced from other parts. In all other respects the 
climate and seasons resemble those of Tripoli. The summer heats 
are moderated by sea-breezes along the coast, and the winters resemble 
our spring. Although the habits of the people are far from cleanly, 
and vermin are plentiful, yet fevers are not frequent, and epidemic 
maladies are eke A known. During the summer and autumn rain 
is very rare: it usually falls in November, and continues at intervals 
until the month of April. The mean temperature at the town of 
Tunis, deduced from a series of meteorological observations, is found 
to be as follows :—Winter, 55°9°; spring, 71°0° ; summer, 83°9°; autumn, 
640°. The mean annual temperature is 69°2°. 

Government.—The ruler of the territory of Tunis at present bears 
the title of Bey, and in state documents he is called the Basha-Bey of 
Tunis, because he is invested with the rank of pasha (which in the 
dialect of Barbary is basha) by the Grand Sultan, to whom he sends 
tribute as often as his political circumstances require the Sultan’s 
favour or protection. But the Porte has little control over him, and 
he is the sovereign of the country, with whom the states of Europe 
enter into treaties, and to whom they send their consuls; and he is 
represented by ambassadors at the chief courts of Europe. Although 
he is nominally elected by a divan, yet (the members of this body 
being chosen by himself) he easily obtains their suffrages for the 
nomination of his successor in the person of one of his own family ; 
and thus the sovereignty has remained in the same dynasty for nearly 
a century. His power is despotic, for the divan is only formally 
assembled to confirm the will of its master. The country is not 
divided into provinces, but the whole is under the direct control of 
the Bey. As his revenue depends greatly upon the tribute which he 
exacts from the Arab tribes in the interior, he is obliged to keep up a 
standing force, which he annually sends to scour the country and 
extort payment. The regular troops amount to about 8000; they 
have been trained in European tactics under French officers, and wear 
the new Turkish uniform. The contingent furnished by the Arab 
tribes, amounting to 40,000 men, chiefly cavalry, receive no pay, but 
are exempt from tribute. The tribute is estimated and collected in a 
most arbitrary manner. The collector goes into a field whilst the crop 
is still , and values it according to his ‘caprice. The owner is 
then obliged to By a tithe on this supposed value of his future crop, 
although when the harvest arrives he may find that it perhaps does 
not exceed the fourth part of the sum at which it was estimated, 
The same is the case with olives and dates, in which consist the prin- 
cipal resources of the country. All sorts of animals, including horses, 
are also similarly taxed at pleasure. ‘Those who have the art to conceal 
their herds and flocks are made to pay in money, which is often extorted 
by the bastinado. The Bey draws other revenues from the customs; 
from the sale of permits to export grain and other produce, and to 
import wine and spirits ; from monopolies of various sorts; from a 
tax on the Jews; and from his own lands. He has also some sources 
of revenue of a casual nature, such as the wealth of his rich subjects 
who die; his ee in trade, which are considerable ; and his extortions 
from those who have money whenever a public pretext furnishes him 
with an excuse to draw upon their hoards, The Tunisians formerly 
had a powerful fleet, and were desperate pirates; but their navy is 
reduced to insignificance since 1816, as well by gales on their own 
shores as by the total loss of the Bey's contingent in the battle of 
Navarino. At present his force consists of a few corvettes, brigs, 
schooners, and gun-boats, for which he has no real use. The Bey is 
the chief of the religion of the state in Tunis, and is himself the first 
judge in his kingdom. He sits in the hall of justice almost daily, 
and his decisions, which are summary, are immediately put into 
execution. The kaids administer justice in the same manner in the 
interior towns. The kaids judge only in matters of religion. 

Commerce.—The foreign commerce of Tunis is not confined to the 
capital, but is also carried on briskly from the ports of the eastern 
coast, Among the manufactured articles of export are—soap, marocco 
leather, Gerba shawls, red skull-caps, wheat, barley, olive-oil, wool, 
hides, bees’-wax, dates, almonds, sponges, and orchilla-seed: these are 
the principal articles of produce exported. From the interior of 
Africa are received and exported—ivory, gold-dust, ostrich-feathers, 
senna, and madder-roots. The imports are woollen-cloths, cotton- 
prints, calicoes, muslins, coarse linens, damasks, raw and wrought 
silks, fine wool, gold and silver tissues, coffee, sugar, spices, alum, 
vitriol, cochineal, vermilion, gum-lac, iron, tin, lead, hardware, cutlery, 
ammunition and arms of sorts, earthenware, glass-beads, paper, 
wine, spirits, and tobacco, The European trade is entirely with 
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France, Italy, Trieste, and Malta, As ports of loading those of Sfax 
and Sasa are preferred to Tunis, in consequence of the distance and 
delay of transporting mercbandise in lighters across the lake to the 
Goletta, where ships generally lie; the commerce of the country is 
consequently best carried on in vessels under 150 tons burden. The 
trade with Central Africa passes through Gadamis. [Trirot1] The 
earavans arrive at Tozer, Cabes, and Sfax about twice in the year, and 
barter their merchandise, which is thence introduced in various direc- 
tions into Tunis, Besides the articles already mentioned they bring 
black slaves, and they take in return dates, woollen-cloths, muslins, 
silks, colonial produce, skull-caps, arma, and such like. . z 

Towns.—Tho next city in rank and importance after T'un1s is Cairoan, 
or Xairwan, which was the principal station of the first Arabian con- 
querors. It was founded by the Arabs about a.p, 669. It is situated 

at 70 miles to the south of the capital, and about 24 miles west 
of Susa. The town is large and has good houses, and is surrounded 
by a crenelated wall with four gates. The great mosque, which is 
esteemed the most sacred as well as the most magnificent in all 
Barbary, is supported by many marble or granite pillars, said to 
amount to 500; but no Christian has ever been allowed to see them. 
Cairoan is the holy city of Africa, and strangers are obliged to sexy 
through it in deep silence. Its kaid is almost independent of the Bey, 
his will being absolute in his own district; and he commands no less 
than 30,000 Arabs, besides governing the 50,000 inhabitants which the 
town is supposed to contain. The inhabitants are famed for the beauty 
of their yellow marocco boots and slippers. f 

Kaf is the third city in riches and strength, and is the key of Tunis 
on the western frontier. Its walls are kept in good repair, and the 
fortress mounts 132 pieces of cannon. Standing in a fertile country, 
on the declivity of a rocky range of mountains, the view from it is 
very fine. The town is not populous, but the kaid commands a district 
containing 50,000 males, 

The towns and villages are more numerous, and the population is 
greater in the northern parts of the state, The Dakhul, besides being 
an agricultural district, abounds in game; is the seat of a large aber: 
and es several small rivers running into the sea, which fertilise the 
country. At Hamman Leuf the bey has a palace, and at Hamman 
Ghorbus ave mineral baths famous for curing rheumatism and cutaneous 
disorders. Beyond these is Lowhareah, where there are extensive 
marble-quarries, which are said to have furnished the materials for 
the building of Carthage and Utica. Zowan, or Zagwan, a flourishing 
town built upon the skirts of a very high mountain of the same name, 
about 30 miles 8. from the city of Tunis, supplied water to the city 
of Carthage by an aqueduct 52 miles long, some parts of which are 
still standing. The stream is now employed in dyeing the woollen- 
scarlet caps worn throughout Turkey and the Levant; and this 
mountain, as well as that of Kaff, furnishes ice for the,Bey’s use in 
summer. The site of Carthage is unoccupied, and on that of Utica 
there are only a few miserable huts, known by the name of Booshater, 
standing almost ina marsh, The banks of the Mejerdah are covered 
with the sites of ancient places. 

The lion, the panther, the ounce, the lynx, the wolf, and the wild 
boar, are the principal ferocious animals that inhabit the western parts 
of Tunis; for to the eastward of the meridian of Tabarea the forests 
cease, and the country is less woody. Flies, noxious vermin, mosqui- 
toes, gnats, ants, and the scorpion are the torment of Europeans in all 
parts of the country. 

Inhabitants,—The Tunisians are a mixed race of Turks, Moors, and 
Jews, in the towns, interspersed with a few Christians and renegades; 
while the people of the country are Arabs and Kabyles of different 
tribes, The Moors of Northern Africa are a white race. Whether 
from a mixture with the Spaniards during their abode in Spain, or 
with the Turks, who were afterwards their masters, or from the blood 
of renegades and female slaves taken during three centuries of war- 
fare with European nations, they are in Tunis a comely people, and 
many of their women would be reckoned handsome in any part of 
the world. Although the people of this country are more civilised 
than those of the other nations of Barbary, it being the principal seat 
of refuge to which the Moors fled who were driven out of Spain, some 
of whose manufactures have thriven amongst them, yet they are very 
ignorant: their most instructed men have only a knowledge of read- 
ing the Koran, writing, and a little arithmetic. The is a 
dialect of Arabic, but the Lingua Franca, a bastard Italian, used in all 
the trading places of the Levant, is spoken in the ports, The inhabit- 
ante are strict Mohammedans. The Arab inhabitants of Tunis 
resemble the Beduins of Arabia in the way of life; but they are 
rude and unkind to strangers, Any attempt to manage them by mild 
means would be vain. The idea of the Bey’s power is so rooted 
among them by the annual excursion of his troops through the 
country, that his firman or mandate and the appearance of a few 
soldiers never meet with adirect opposition. The Kabyles live in the 
mountains, in villages made of hurdles and clay. Like the Arabs, 
they are simple and abstemious, subsisting on bread, milk, and dates, 
{Aoénte.] As to that part of the wet situated on the frontiers 
of Algiers, the Kabyles and Arabs who live there acknowledge no 
obedience to either government; and when they have committed a 
crime, they have only to from one country to the other to place 
themselves in safety, e use of arms is universal; the traveller, 


the shepherd, the labourer, the camel-driver, the rich and poor, are 
all prepared with dagger, gun, or pistol, to repel attacks, and some- 
times to make them. Although their country lies within two days’ 
sail of the continent of Europe, the people have made little or no 
advance in civilisation for 1000 years, The total eradication of 
Christianity may in some degree account for this. The number of 
churches which formerly existed in Barbary is almost incredible. In 
the ‘ Notitia Episcopatuum Ecclesiw Africanm,’ are the names of 132 
episcopal sees, in the proconsular province alone. Never however 


country as that of the cross from Barbary. in its Coptic S 
Istion, and Turkey in its Armenian, Grosk, Oh tis 
still preserve remnants of it, but has none, 

The number of inhabitants of the state of Tunis is supposed to 
amount to about two millions and a half; amongst whom ieee may 
be 7000 Turks, about 9000 Christians (principally Roman Catholics 
and Greeks), and perhaps 100,000 Jews. In its former prosperity this 
country must have contained double this number, if we may judge 
from the numerous sites of towns of ancient times and of the middle. 
ages which are now uninhabited. ; 

Produce.—All sorts of grain, except oats, are grown, a8 well as 
maize, beans, garbanzos, lentils, the cicer, or chick-pea, and the like. 


Tobacco, coffee, and cotton flourish, and might be 


and 
columns of various beautiful marbles, The walls of the town retain 
their original height in some places, and have three gates; yet anti- 

uaries have not been able to assign to the place its ancient name. At 

aff (Sicca), which, like Ayedrah, is on the western frontier, is still 
to be seen a paved street like those of Pompeii, and here likewise 
capitals, columns, and friezes are numerous, But the most stupen- 
dous monument of ancient times is on the site of Z'ysdrus, now called 
£t-Jem, a village situated midway between Susa and Sfax, and about 
20 miles from the eastern coast. Here rises in its pristine majesty an 
amphitheatre, which is one of the most perfect, vast, and beautiful 
remains of former times that is known to exist. Its extreme length 
measures 429 feet and its breadth 368 feet. Of the fourth or upper- 
most story little remains, and one of the entrances was destroyed about 
100 years ago: but with these exceptions it is in a complete state of 
preservation, with its seats, arenas, and vomitories, and retains almost 
the freshness of a modern erection. Sufetula, now called i 
about 120 milesS. from Tunis, is the most remarkable place in Barbary 
for the extent no less than the magnificence of its ruins. It stands 
in a large plain totally abandoned by man. The principal ruins con- 
sist of three contiguous temples, whose ornaments are very rich and 
of excellent execution, two triumphal arches, another temple, and an 
aqueduct which spans the clear stream on which the town stood. 
Kazareen (the ancient Colonia Scillitana), distant only a few leagues 
from Sbeitla, has also the remains of an arch and other ruins of 
minor interest. The great aqueduct which conveyed the water from 
the mountain of Zagwan to Carthage, 52 miles in length, may yet be 
traced by masses of stone and cement, which lie, like the vertebra of 
a huge winding serpent, along the whole of this distance; and in its 
preserved portions it is still a mighty construction, rising in some 
places to 98 feet. [Canrtuacr.] 

History.—The town of Tunis, once known by the name of Tunes or 
Tuneta, is of great antiquity. But whether it was founded bya Phoni- 
cian colony or by the native Africans seems tobe an undecided point, 
It was taken and retaken several times d the Punic wars. In 
A.D. 439 it fell into the hands of the Vandals; but in 533 was rescued 
from them by Belisarius. It continued to be subject to the Greek 
emperors until the irresistible arms of the kalifs overran Northern 
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Africa, towards the end of the 7th century, when the conqueror Okbah, 
or Akbah, with a view. to secure the country for them, founded the 
city of Cairoan, or Kairwan, as a place of refuge against the accidents 
of war. It was here that the Arabians began to consolidate their 
power in Africa, and they became so thoroughly intermixed with the 
natives, that Christianity was extinguished, and the Africans have 
remained a Moslem people to the present day. The Arabian viceroys, 
at first under the name of Ameer, were in fact kalifs of Africa, and 


refuge to the corsairs of all these states, whence they sallied forth in 
every direction, plundering the ships of Christian nations, and making 
slaves of their crews. This horrid warfare was at one time carried on 
80 successfully, that a Genoese renegade who commanded the galleys 
of Biserta is eaid to have reduced no less than 20,000 persons to 
slavery. The Tunisian corsairs continued their excursions at sea 
until 1655, when Admiral Blake, with a powerful English squadron, 
destroyed the castles of Porto Farina and the Goletta with his artillery, 
and compelled the Bey to promise that bis piratical subjects should 
not commit further depredations on the English. France and Holland 
soon followed the same course, These promises were afterwards often 
renewed, but were never faithfully observed. At length, in 1816, in 
consequence of an agreement between the European powers, Tunis 
renounced for ever Christian slavery, under the threat of that punish- 
ment which Lord Exmouth with a naval force inflicted upon Algiers. 
Of twenty-three Deys who reigned at Tunis all were strangled or 
otherwise with the exception of five. Since the accession 
of the present family in the person of Hassan ben Ali (the grandson 
ofa oie we Greek), who died in 1753, there have been few revolu- 
tions in Tunis. His grandson Hammoodah, the fourth of his race, 
came to the throne in 1782, and died in 1815. This prince was a man 


of great talents, and his long reign is distinguished among those of the 
Moorish ty by many acts directed to the public good. His 
brother man reigned only three months, and was put to death. 
Othman was succeeded his cousin Mahmood, who died in 1825, 
leaving the power in the of his son Hussain, who died in 1835. 
Hussain was succeeded by his brother Mustapha, who was followed by 
his son Achmet, a man fall of energy and intelligence, and an acute 

politician, who has done much for the advancement of his country. 
TUNIS, a large and flourishing city and port in north Africa, the 
capital of the ye of Tunis, situated on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, in 36° 48’ N. lat, 10° 11’ E. long,, in a beautiful and vast 
, bounded at a distance of about 30 miles by an amphitheatre of 
Bigh mountains. It stands on the western side of a lagoon of an oval 
—s about 20 miles in circumference, which by a narrow outlet, 
the Goletta, defended by a castle, opens into the extensive Bay 
and Gulf of Tunis. The city is encircled by a high wall with six 
gates, around which is another wall encompassing the suburbs, having 
eleven gates or passes into the country, and measuring about five miles 
in circumference. The town contains about 12,000 houses, and from 
130,000 to 200,000 inhabitants, comprising Moors, Arabs, Turks, 
negroes, probably 25,000 Jews, and about 8000 Christians, Although 
each hquse has its cistern of rain-water collected from the flat roofs, 
the town is well supplied also with water from a neighbouring spring, 
conveyed by an aqueduct, which was built when the country was 
} to the emperor Charles V.; and no place enjoys by nature a 
| mor apme'f of the necessaries of life. But the streets are narrow, 
ar, filthy in the extreme, becoming after a few hours’ rain 
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a perfect marsh, and in summer still more intolerable from their dust, 
rubbish, and vermin, and from the efiluvia of the open drains. Conta- 
gious diseases nevertheless are not prevalent. There are five principal 
and many smaller mosques. The houses in general, according to 
Moorish custom, are only one story high, with a court in the centre, 
and usually without windows to the street. In the middle of the 
city is an open space of no great extent, surrounded by shops for the 
sale of manufactures. A mosque built in the reign of Hammooda 
Bey, whose minister Yusuf brought columns and marbles from the 
ruins in the interior, to decorate it, is the finest building in the city. 
The Bey’s palace is a modern building in the Saracenic style; although 
situated in a narrow street, it is a handsome edifice, with marble 
courts and galleries. In different parts of the town are five extensive 
barracks, built also by Hammooda Bey ; but the finest building is the 
new barracks, erected by his successor Hussein, near the citadel. It 
is a quadrangle of two stories, each comprising 134 rooms, and will 
easily accommodate 4000 men. Tunis has a theatre, at which Italian 
Operas are sometimes acted. 

The chief manufactures of this city are linen and woollen cloths, 
and embroidery, red woollen caps, famous all over western Asia for 
colour, fineness, and strength. The bazaars and shops offer for sale 
also essences of musk, rose, and jasmine, as well as spices, gold orna- 
ments, precious stones, silver articles, marocco slippers, burnouses, 
wearing apparel, horse accoutrements, shawls, silk kerchiefs inter- 
woven with gold, embroidery of all kinds, straw mats, carpets, fire- 
arms, daggers, and swords. Slaves from the interior of Africa are 
brought to Tunis, but the practice of selling them openly in the 
market-place is now discontinued, and they are no longer exported, 
but individuals are still permitted to keep slaves, The Bey Achmet 
emancipated all his slaves in 1841, and his example has had great 
influence throughout the regency, so that there is a considerable 
number of free blacks among the population. In the suburbs veget- 
ables, fruit, butter, oil, meat, charcoal, wood, and skins are exposed 
to sale, as well as all sorts of cattle, horses, and poultry; on all of 
which duties are collected by officers of the bey. The town presents 
considerable bustle. From sunrise to sunset, when the Moors retire 
to rest, the stréets are filled with people, among whom are women 
muffled up from head to foot to conceal their persons. A crier or 
broker walks before each shop, calling out the value of an article held 
in his hand, and inviting the passers-by to purchase it. Valuable 
articles are thus exposed in the most unreserved manner. 

Being more given to commerce, the government and people of 
Tunis are more civilised and more civil to foreigners than those of the 
other towns of Barbary. They are very tolerant in matters of religion : 
the Jews have their synagogues, the Greeks and Roman Catholics 
have several places of worship, and the French government was 
permitted in 1541 to erect a chapel among the ruins of Carthage, on 
the spot where their king St. Louis died. The Maltese are the only 
British subjects resident here; they are under the care of a few 
Capuchin friars who have a convent in the city. At the principal 
Moorish college the studies are almost confined to theology and 
jurisprudence; the operations requiring mathematical or philosophical 
knowledge, as well as the profession of physic, being mostly in the 
hands of Europeans or Jews, The Jews manage the monetary affairs 
of the government. There are a few minor schools for boys, at which 
they are taught reading and writing, and to repeat passages from the 
Koran. The women, even of the upper classes, receive no education. 
The old Turkish costume of the men has been laid aside for the 
unbecoming blue jacket and European trowsers; but the splendid 
trappings of their horses are still preserved. 

f the defences of Tunis little need be said. The gates in its 
ruined walls are closed every night, and for two hours on every Friday 
in the middle of the day, in consequence of a prophecy, that the 
Christians will take possession of the city on that day of the week, 
and in those hours. The citadel, called the Kasbah, is of great 
extent, but in a ruinous condition. The Bardo is a fortified palace of 
the Bey, situated about 2 miles W. from the town. It is surrounded 
by a high wall and a ditch, and is flanked with towers. Being the 
usual residence of the court, it is fitted up with great luxury, and 
even gmdo, and is said to contain upwards of 4000 inhabitants, 
The lagoon, upon the banks of which the town is built, forms the 
access from seaward to Tunis; but as there is not more than six or 
seven feet of water within it, the town can only be closely approached 
by boats. Even merchant-ships loading and unloading lie outside 
the Goletta forts, Which guard the narrow entrance from the bay to 
the lagoon, and their cargoes are conveyed to and from the town in 
lighters. The Goletta castle is strongly fortified towards the sea, 
and defends likewise the anchorage and the artificial harbour cut in 
the isthmus which separates the lagoon from the bay, where there is 
a dock and basin, in which the ships of war are built. 

The Gulf of Tunis comprehends a coast of 80 miles between Cape 
Farina and Cape Bon, which are 39 miles asunder; while the two 
inner promontories, called Cape Carthage and Cape Zaphran, approach 
each other within 12 miles, and form an innep bay, which is almost 
circular, and has from 10 to 20 fathoms depth in the centre, gradually 
decreasing towards the shore, Tho ground within this bay, which is 
sometimes called the Bay of Carthage, holds well. 
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"TUNSTALL. Starroupeuins.] With regard to religion the classification is as follows :— 
ONETEAD a hundred in the county of Norfolk, which, with the 
adjoining hundred of Happing has been constituted a Poor-Law Religion. In Europe. In Asia, | In Africa, Total. 
Usion. The two hu cow 43 parishes, with an area of 
66,559 acres, and a population 1851 of 18,525. Tunstead and | | Mussulmans . | 4,550,000 | 12,650,000 3,800,000 | 21,000,000 
Happing Poor-Law Union contains 41 parishes, with an area of 62,607 | | Greek Chureh . | 10,000,000 | 3,000,000 —— | 13,000,000 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,614. ea +i ake — aan —— semene 
TURENNE. ([Condze. no's eat 5 Ns —_ 50,000. 
TURKEY, TURKS. is an empire situated in egy win iferen ’ penne ) 
— Soctctbed at oy the heada TS eae buauen, Total + | 15,260,000 | 15,990,000 | 3,800,000 | 35,350,000, 
Buraanta, rnia, &c. Besides those exten- ee 
sive i ge open aigr g immediate sovereignty of the| The total area of the Ottoman empire, including the tributary 
Sultan, this empire contains the following vassal states :—MoLpavia ; | provinces, 18 estimated at 1,220,000 square miles, of which about 
Waxstacuia; Servia; Eoxrr; Tus; Tarot. These vassal states 300-000 ape iss Exroge, 560,000 in, Eaie, Sak UNECE ann enue 
have also been treated under their several heads With regard to the administrative division of the empire it must 
The Turkish empire is divided into eyalets or general gorenineats be observed, that neither the eyalets nor the or liven Mase 
each administered by a pasha, who is generally styled Vali, or viee- | such invariable limits as provinces in Suse ‘ have; with 
. The eyalets are divided into Livas, governed by Kaimakans, pooner, Hoes 


villages and hamlets. 
i contains 15 Eyalets divided into 43 Livas, and 
Turkey in Asia is divided into 18 Eyalets, 78 Livas, and 
858 ; Turkey in Africa into 3 Eyalets, 17 Livas, and 86 Cazas. The 
following table gives the names of the Eyaleta, with the chief town 
of each, extracted from M. Ubicini’s recent work upon Turkey :— 


rf 


Tenner rx Evnorx. | Tomxey uy Asta (continued), 
’ 
Eyalets, Capitals, || Eyalets. Capitals, 
| 
Edirné Adrianop! i K . «| Konia 
Silistré Silistria Adana . . Adana 
Boghdan, or Mol- | Bozoq e . Angora 
davia stad Sivas . . . | Sivas 
Eelak, or Walla- | Tharabezun . Trebizond 
chia , . Rete | Erz-rum .. | Erz-rum 
Widiin . Widdin Mosul . : Mosul 
Nich . e Nissa || Kurdistan. . Van 
Uskup  . . Uskup | Khastrout $ Kharput 
Syrp (Servia) Belgrade | Haleb . a Aleppo 
Belgrade fortress Saida ° + | Beirout 
Bommia . e Serajevo Sham . « + | Damascus 
Rumili. . Monastir Baghdad . e Baghdad 
Yania . . Janina Habesh “a Jidda 
Selanik nee Saloniki Haremi-Nahevi . Medina 
Jizair (islands) Rhodes 
Cryt or Crete Candia Turxey mx Arnica. 
Missr, or Egypt. Cairo 
Toaxry um Asta. Tarablousi Gharb, | 
Kastamuni ° Kastamuni or African Tri- >| Tripoli 
Quadavendiguiar Brussa poli Py o}i 
ei Smyrna | Tunis. . | Tunis 


A general estimate of the population in 1844 made the inhabitants 
amount in round numbers to 35,350,000, distributed as follows among 
the great popular divisions of the empire :— 


Teaxer ow Evxorz, I} Turkry i Asta. 
Thrace. : 1,800,000 | Asia Minor e 10,700,000 
Bulgsria 3,000,000 Syria . . 

Moldavia 1,400,000 Mesopotamia . 4,450,000 
Wallachia . . 2,600,000 || Kurdistan  . 

Bosnia 1,100,000 | Arabia . ee 900,000 
Kumili , 2,700,000 

Albania 1,200,000 Tunxey tn Arnrea, 
fervin. 2 1,000,000 |) Egypt .  . 2,000,000 
Ielands 700,000 || ‘Tripoli, Fez, Tunis | 1,800,000 


The numbers of the different races of which the population is com- 
posed are given as follows :— 


Races. | In Europe. In Asin. [| In Africa. Total, 
Ottomans . . | 2,100,000 | 10,700,000 12,800,000 
Greeks . .) 1,000,000 } 1,000,000 ee 2,000,000 
Armenians. . | 400,000 | 2,000,000 et 2,400,000 
Jews. +} 70,000 80,000 ase 150,000 
Slaves. . «| 6,200,000 — pares 6,200,000 
Rumani . | 4,000,000 ssaben henies 4,000,000 
Albanians . | 1,500,000 -—— 1,500,000 
Tartare . | 16,000 20,000 36,000 
Arabs .— 900,000 | 3,800,000 | 4;700,000 
a i 235,000 235,000 
Dries Yee apa $9,000 30,000 
Kerds . ie 1,000,000 | +... 1,000,000 
Turkowane . | —<— 65,000 | ——_. 85,000 | 
Gipties 5 | atavoo | 214,000 

Total . . | 15,800,000 | 16,050,000 | 3,800,009 55,350,000 
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life-guard. The beyler-bey vizir has been substituted for the bostanji- 
bashi, a dignity which was abolished, like that of the miri-’alem men- 
tioned above. The army, foot as well as horse, is divided into ‘ ferik,’ 
or divisions commanded by a ferik-pasha. Each ferik is divided into 
* liwa,’ or brigades commanded by a miri-liwa-pasha; a liwa contains 
two ‘ dlai,’ or regiments commanded by a miri-dlai-bey, or colonel; an 
dlai is com of four ‘tabur,’ or battalions, commanded by a bin- 
bashi, or major; each tabur has eight ‘buluk,’ or companies, com- 


men; and a reserve (redif) of 148,630 men, making a total of 327,360 


men, including infantry, cavalry, and all grades. This number how- 


ever, does not include contingents of the tributary provinces, or 
of those parts of the empire that are not yet subject to the regular 
troops or occa- 


recruiting law; neither does it comprise the i 
sional auxiliaries raised in emergencies of the empire. 
At the beginning of 1853 the Turkish navy was composed of 6 men- 
of-war carrying 130 to 74 guns each; 10 frigates, with 60 to 40 guns 
each ; 6 corvettes, with 26 to 22 guns each ; 14 brigs, carrying 20 to 
12 guns each; 16 cutters, schooners, &c., with 12 to 4 guns each ; 6 
steam-frigates, of 800 to 450 horse-power ; and 12 corvettes and smaller 
vessels—in all 70 vessels, manned by 3400 sailors and 4000 marines. 
Several of these veasels however were destroyed by the Russian fleet, 
under Admiral Nachimoff, off Sinope, November 30, 1853. 
All the officers, attendants, soldiers, and servants employed in the 
io amounted in former times to 12,000 ‘ swords,’ that is, ‘men,’ 
ides the females : the number of ‘ swords’ has been in recent times 
greatly diminished. The first officer of the harem (a word which 
signifies “the apartment of the women’), and of the whole seraglio of 
the Sultan, is the Kislar-Agha (‘the master of the girls’), who is also 
called Babes-Seadet-Agha, or ‘master of the door of happiness.’ He 
under him many subordinate officers. The women of the harem 


of 


Jariyeb, or ‘slaves, 

Mabtaud IL. also introduced many remarkable changes into the 
scientific education. He improved the school for engineers 
by Selim III., and he founded a school for architects, and 
for students of medicine: the latter are taught Turkish, 
and French; anatomy, physiology, materia medica, and 


Tetley, ie de eke 4 
6,724,4002. sterling, derived from tithes, land-tax, poll-tax, ails 


Arabic, 


Wallachia, 
Moldavia. The ordinary expenditure is stated at 6,922,000/., composed 
of the following sums :—Cilvil list of the Sultan, 700,000/. ; allowances 


5,000L.; artillery 
794,0001. ; grants 
estab! 


correctly, Turks-Osmanlis, who are the ruling 
that is, ‘ the flock,’ who are the ancient inhabit- 

the countries conquered by the Turks-Osmanlis. The Rayas, 
are Christians, ex some pagan tribes, are subject to the 
capitation or poll-tax, the Osmanlis do not pay: they have the 
exercise of their religion with some restrictions, and they are dressed 
in a different way from the Turks. In general the Rayas, although 
form communities and have their local authorities, are entirely 

in the position and have all the disadvantages of a subdued race. The 
Rayas are far more numerous than the Turks, especially in Europe : 
en eee to different nations. Several nations which have an origin 
from that of the Turks-Osmanlis are nevertheless not reckoned 


by which great 
privileges grant y to the 
administration of fs con between them and the Turks, and the payment 
i , which introduced the tanzimat or reformed 

system into the empire, has remained » dead letter ih most of the 
Provinces. It is opposed by the Turks, who have so long enjoyed an 
over the Rayas, and who have risen in rebellion in some 
provinces in defence of their old privileges. Since the outbreak 
war with Russia, the Sultan and his , have given 
orders for the strict execution of tanzimat, which, ic 


of the 
of the 


carried fairly out, will put an end to all the grievances of which the 
Christians have long and justly complained. By a special decree in 
1855, the Sultan ordered the reception of the evidence of Christians 
by the tribunals. 

History —The Turks-Osmanlis are a branch of the Asiatic Turks, 
who are thinly spread over an immense extent of Asia, from the 
desert of Gobi to the shores of the Mediterranean, and from the 
northern part of Siberia to the Persian Gulf. In some parts, as in 
South Siberia, in Turkistan, and in the greater part of Asia Minor, 
they form a compact population ; in others, as in Syria, Armenia, and 
M ja, they are much less numerous than the original inhabit- 
ants. In Europe the Turkish population is compact in Ram-ili, and 
in the government of Kazan and some adjacent tracts in Eastern 
Russia. In Africa there are only a few Turks-Osmanlis. 

Herodotus (iv. 22) mentions a nation by the name of Iurce (’Iipra:), 
which probably lived south-west of the present town of Kiew. A 
nation which lived in the same country is named Turee, or Turks, by 
Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ vi 7) and Pomponius Mela (i. 19). Some have 
proposed in the above-mentioned passage of Herodotus to read Tipra, 
instead of "lipxeu. But the names are the same, and Yiiriik, or 
Yuruk, is still the well-known name of all nomadic Turks in Asia 
Minor and Persia. Strabo mentions a nation called Urgi (Odpyoi), 
which occupied nearly the same tract as the Iurcee and Tures. 

The general opinion is, that the Turks became first known to the 
Europeans through the Byzantines, in the 4th or 5th century; they 
were known to the Chinese however several centuries before there was 
an historian in Europe. 

The Turks have been divided from the remotest times into a number 
of different tribes, the most remarkable of which in connection with 
the Turks-Osmanlis were the Oghuzes, the Seljuks, and the Osmanlis. 

ae —Tradition says that Oghuz-khan, the son of Kdrd-khan, 
a descendant of Turk, who is the common ancestor of all the Turks, 
was a mighty king in the time of Abraham. His empire was the 
country called Turkistan [TurxisTaNn], known to the Persians by 
the name of Turdén, Under his successors the empire was divided : 
three khans, ‘ the three arrows,’ ruled over the eastern Oghuzes, and 
extended their dominions towards China; three other khans, ‘the 
three breakers,’ were masters over the western Oghuzes, around the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. The first of these ‘three breakers’ was the 
‘khan of the mountains :’ he is the ancestor of the younger Oghuzes, 
or that part of the Oghuzes which their name in later times, 
and of the Turkomans. The second was the ‘khan of the sea,’ the 
ancestor of the Seljuks; and the third was the ‘khan of the heaven, 
the ancestor of the tribe Kayi, from which are descended the Osmanlis. 
For many centuries the Oghuzes were perpetually at war with the 
Persians, and afterwards with the Arabs, who (ap. 711) conquered 
Bokhara and Samarcand. Boghra-khan Hardin extended his dominions 
as far as China (999). His empire was broken up by civil troubles 
Mapa be 11th century, and became a prey to the Seljuks. 

2. Seljuks.—Their ancestor Seljuk was a mighty under-khan of the 
Oghuzes, and lived towards the end of the 10th century. The influ- 
ence of his family increased during the civil troubles by which the 
empire of the Oghuzes was shaken after the death of Boghra-khan 
Hartin. Toghrul-Bey, bis grandson, who lived in the middle of the 
1ith century, was an independent Mohammedan prince. His power 
was felt at Baghdad, whose kalif, Al Kayim, he saved from the 
ambitious desi of his son Besasiri, who was put to death by order 
of the khan of the Seljuks. The kalif rewarded his liberator with 
the title and power of the Amira-l-omra, or ‘ prince of the princes :’ 
he married a sister of the khan, and Toghrul-Bey married a daughter 
of the kalif. In 1069 Toghrul-Bey was succeeded by his nephew 
Alp-Arslén, who also married a daughter of the kalif Al-Kdyim. 
Alp-Arslén conquered a large part of Turkistan, the north-western 
part of Persia, Armenia, Georgia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. He was 
involved in long wars with the Greeks, which he terminated success- 
fully, 1071, by a victory over the emperor Romanus, who became a 
captive of the Turks. Alp-Aralin’s son and successor, Melek-Shah, 
conquered the greater part of Asia Minor. His successors were the 
masters of Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, part of Persia, 
and Western Turkistan, during 130 years. Towards the end of the 
13th century, their power was broken by civil dissensions. Mesud, 
who died in 1297, was only the shadow of aking. ‘Ald-ed-din IL., his 
successor, was the last Sultan of the empire of the Seljuks. He was 
killed the Mongols in 1307, and the Seljukian monarchy was 
divided into the following states, all, except one, governed by princes 
of the tribe of the Seljuks. 

Kérdsi became master of Mysia; Sart-khan and Aidin reigned each 
in a part of Lydia; Menteshe in Caria; Teke in Lycia and Pamphylia ; 
Hamid in Pisidia and Isauria; Kérémin, the most powerful of all, 
was Lord of Lycaonia, and reigned as Sultan in the city of Koniah, 
once the capital of the Seljukian empire; Kermidn founded a petty 
state in northern Phrygia; Ghazi Chelebi, the only one among these 

rinces who was descended from the reigning dynasty of the Seljaks, 
Ted the life of a pirate at Sinope and Heraclea on the Black Sea. 
Another tribe, which had lately arrived in these western countries, 
had subdued Galatia and Bithynia ; this was the tribe of the Turke- 
Osmanilis. . 4 
Turks-Osmantis.—Soliman-Shah, the son of Kay-alp, the chief of 
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the tribe of the Kayi, lived in the environs of Mahda in Khordsin | 
in the beginning of the 13th century. He fled before the approach of | 
Genghiekban, in 1234, and settled with 50,000 of bis men in Erzenjdn | 
and Akbidth in Armenia, Seven years later, after Khordsdin aud 
Khowdream had been conquered by 'Alé-eddiv, the Sultan of the 
Seljuk» in Koniah, Soliman commenced his return to the steppes of 
his native country. Crossing the Euphrates near Ja’ber, he was 
drowned in that river, and his tribe erected a tomb to bis memory, 
which still exists. One part of his tribe continued their march to 
Khoréeéo ; another, commanded by Ertoghrul, one of the four sons 
of Soliman, resolved to remain in the western countries, and to settle 
there under the protection of 'Alé-ed-din, the Sultan of Koniab. On 
their march to the west, they saw in a plain two armies preparing for 
battle; one of them was numerous, the other feeble, but of warlike 
Ertoghrul resolved to assist the feeble. It was the army 
af "Al-ed-din going to fight with the Mongols; and with Ertoghrul's 
assistance the Seljaks gained the day. 'Al<-ed-din rewarded Erto- 
ghrul with a dress of honour, and gave him and his tribe the fertile 
nds near Angora. wrul assisted the Sultan in all 
is wars with the Greeks and the Mongols, and afterwards received 
the district of Sultan-iné, on the frontiers of the dominions of "Ald- 
ed-din and the Byzantine empire, as a fief, on condition of defendin 
the frontiers against the invasions of the Byzantines. Ertoghrul di 
in 1288. His successor as chief of the tribe was his son Osman. 
(1288-1326,] Osman was the founder of the Turkish empire; he is 
the ancestor of the reigning dynasty ; and he has given his name toa 
numerous and powerful nation. During the life of his father, Osman 
had signalised himself as an intrepid warrior. His power grew 
gradually by conquests from the Greeks, and after the death of ’Ald- 
ed-din, who was killed by the Mongols in 1307, from some petty 
Seljakian princes of Asia Minor. Ten years afterwards he made the 
In 1321 the first Turks-Osmanlis eager % 
Bosporus and appeared in sight of Constantinople. At his death, 
which took =a 1326, he left to his successor, Urkhan, a state 
which comprehended a considerable part of Bithynia in the north, 
Galatia in the east, and Phrygia in the south, the western frontiers of 
which were the river Sangarius and its southern tributary the 


Thymbrius. 

(1326-1359) Urkhan was the successor and eldest son of Osman. 
His reign was signalised by conquests, and by some political and 
military institutions which have been the groundwork of the Turkish 
constitution until our days, By advice of his brother, ’Ald-ed-din 
(the first grand vizir mentioned in the Turkish annals), Urkhan 
coined money, and ordered the public prayer to be said in his name, 
which had formerly been pronounced in the name of the Sultan of 
Koniah ; and thus assumed two prerogatives which, according to the 
Isldm, constitute the privilege of majesty. His vassalage to Koniah 
was abolished, and the state of the T'urks-Osmanlis became an inde- 
pendent empire. To secure the rising power of his brother ’Ald-ed- 
din, assisted by the high judge Kéré Khalil Chenderell, he established 
a standing army long before any such thing was known in Europe. 
This was the famous body of the Janissaries, a word mutilated by 
Europeans from the Turkish Yefii-cheri, or ‘the new troop.’ The 
new troops decided the victory in the battle of Philocrene, where the 
emperor Andronicus the younger was entirely defeated by Urkhan 
and 'Al@-ed-din (1330), The conquest of Nicwa was the fruit of this 
victory; and six years afterwards the rest of Bithynia and the greater 
part of Mysia fell into the hands of the Turks. Nicsa became the 
residence of Urkhan. By the first peace concluded between the 
Osmanlis and the Greeks (1333), the emperor Andronicus surrendered 
his provinces in Asia which had been conquered by Urkhan. But in 
1337 a as here of Osmanlis again crossed the Bosporus, com- 

an, 


manded by who was the first Turkish sultan that.ever put 
his foot on the soilof Europe. He repeated his predatory expeditions 
in the following years, till at last the emperor John tacuzenus 


tried to reconcile Urkhan by giving him his daughter in marriage 
(1546). Hostilities were continued however, and Urkhan’s. son 
Soliman, in 1354, crossed the Dardanelles and surprised the castle of 
Txympe, now Chini, near Gallipoli, which from that time remained in 
the hands of the Turks, who were thus settled in Europe. During 
the civil troubles betwoen the emperor John Cantacuzenus and his 
son-in-law John Palwologus, Urkhan seized the castle of Gallipoli, the 
key of the Dardanelles. Urkban died in 1359, at the age of 75 years, 
His empire was divided into several provinces, which were governed 
bd pashas, a title derived from the Persian ‘ pai-shab,’ which means 

@ foot or chief supporter of the shah. (Xen., ‘Cyrop.,’ viii. o. 2, 10.) 

[1859-1889.) Urkhan was succeeded by his younger son Miirad, 
the elder, Soliman, having lost his life by a fall from his horse. No 
sooner was Miirad on the throne than he formed the plan of conquer- 
ing the remaining part of the Byzantine empire in Europe, and of 
subduing the Seljukian princes in Asia Minor, In 1361 he took 
Adrianople, which he afterwards chose for his residence. In the 
following year he conquered Philippoli. The kings of Hungary, 
Bosnia, Servia, and the prince of Wallachia, formed a league against 
Miirad ; but they were totally defeated by the Turks in 1363. After 
this victory, the greater part of Thrace, Bulgaria, and parts of Mace- 
ory Rear pen he Epirus fell into the hands of the victors. In 
1386 Miirad carried his arms into Asia, and defeated *Ald-ed-din, the 


Seljukian prince of Karamania, who was compelled to take the oath 
of vassalage. Meanwhile Lazarus, the kral or king of Servia, who 
had recovered from his defeat, prepared an attack on the Turkish 
dominions, assisted by strong bodies of Bosniak, Bulgarian, Hungarian, 


| Polish, and Wallachian auxiliaries. Although his army was twice as 


numerous as that of the Turks, he was attacked by Miirad near 
Kossova, in the southern corner of Servia, in 1389. The allies were 
routed with dreadful slaughter, and Lazarus was made a prisoner, 
Miirad received the principal captives in his tent. Milosh Kobilowich, 
a noble Servian, prostrated himself before the throne, and kissed the 
feet of the victor; but suddenly he siezed a dagger, which was hidden 
untier his clothes, and stabbed Miirad to the heart. Miirad ordered 
King Lazarus to be beheaded in his presence, and then expired on his 
throne. Servia was now added to the empire of the Turks. 

[1389-1403.] Bayazid 1, the eldest son of Miirad I., was the firat 
chief of the Osmanlis who assumed the title of Sultan. His first act. 
was an order by which his youngest brother Yakub was put to death, 
Already known asa general, and surnamed from the ear : 
mancuvres and the impetuosity of his charges Ilderim (lig 
Bayazid successfully pursued the career of conquests opened by ] 
ancestors. He laid siege to Constantinople, the first siege of this city 
by the Turks, in 1391; but a fleet with a body of French knights, 
commanded by Boucicault, reached Constantinople, and saved the 
eapital. The siege however was changed into a blockade, which lasted 
for seven years. In Asia Minor, Bayazid conquered Karamania and 
several of the Seljukian principalities. Meauwhile Sigismund, king of 
Hungary, levied a strong army, with the view of driving the Turks 
back to Asia, and he was reinforced by a body of French troops, com- 
manded by John of Burgundy, count of Nevers, and the flower of the 
French chivalry. But this powerful host was annihilated by Bayazid 
in the battle of Nikipoli in 1396, in which however 60,000 Turks 
were slain. King Sigismund was pursued by the victorious Turks, 
and Bayazid, leaving the prosecution of the Hangarian war to his. 
generals, turned his arms against Greece, which he overran in one 
campaign in 1397. He was preparing an invasion of Hungary, when 
he was compelled to defend Asia against Timur, Baye os iy 
whom he was defeated and taken prisoner in the battle of Angora in 
1402. Bayazid died the following year in the Tartar camp at Ak- 
Shehr, in Pisidia. 

{1403-1413.] After the battle of Angora, Timur reinstated the 
Seljukian princes of Karamania, Aidin, Menteshe, Tekke, and Kermian, 
who soon after Timur’s death, in 1405, began to quarrel with one 
another. The succession to the throne of Osman also was disputed 
among three of his sons, Soliman, Isa, and Mohammed, So! 
from the moment of the death of his father, was independent in 
Europe; and Isa and Mohammed found adherents enough to defeat 
the Seljukian princes, and to recover each a part of the vast dominions 
of their father. Thus Isa became independent at Brusa, and Moham- 
med at Amasia, ‘Thrice defeated by his brother Mohammed, Isa fled 
to Karamania, and was heard of no more. Another son of Bayazid, 
Musa, who until then had not aimed at independence, was appointed 
by Mohammed to attack Soliman, who was acknowledged by the 
Byzantine court as the only legitimate sultan, Musa crossed the 
Dardanelles in 1406, and surprised Soliman in 1410. Soliman, for- 
saken by his officers, fled to Constantinople, but was killed on his way 
in the village of Dugunji, and Musa became master of the Turks in 
Europe. War now broke out between Musa and Mohammed, w 
having allied himself with Stephen, the vassal king of Servia, ; 
the Dardanelles. On the plain of Chémurli, near the sources of the 
Kéard-Su, towards the southern frontiers of Servia, Musa, forsaken by 
his best troops and generals, was entirely defeated in 1413, In conse- 
quence of this victory, Mohammed became sole sultan, _ 

{1413-1421.] Mohammed I., gifted by nature with beauty, strength, 
courage, and talents, commenced his reign by ordering the murder of 
his nephew, the son of his late brother Soliman. From the field of 
Chémurli he hastened to Asia, and in two years expelled the Seljukian 
princes from their possessions. The Venetian admiral Loredano 
destroyed a Turkish fleet off Gallipoli in 1416; but peace was soon 
concluded, and a Turkish am or appeared at Venice. In 1418 
a Turkish army, which had made an expedition into Germany, was 
destroyed at Radkersburg, in Syria, by the Austrians under the arch- 
duke Ernest, In 1421 the Sultan paid a visit to the emperor Manuel 
in Constantinople, where he was received with extracndibary eam 
ray ue died in the same year, and left the empire to his son, 

wi a 

[1421-1451.] Miirad IL, the third son of Mohammed L, was a youth 
of eighteen when he ascended the throne. Immediately after the 
death of Mohammed he was called upon to defend his throne against 
Mustapha, supposed to be a.son of Bayazid, who had disappeared after 
the battle of Angora, Miirad defeated and killed his rival with the 


assistance of Adorno, doge of Venice, and commander of the Venetian — 


fleet then assembled in the Sea of Marmara, In 1442 Miirad was 
involved in a war with Ladislaus, king of Hungary, whose general, 
John Hunyad, defeated the Turks at Nissa in the following year, and 
pecetested as far as Philippopoli, whence, laden with booty, he led 

is army back toHungary. A peace with Hungary haying been sworn 
with solemn oaths, the Sultan was persuaded that there was no danger 


on the side of Hungary; and the state of Asia being satisfactory, — 
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army re-entered Turkey. Upon this news Miirad left his solitude, 

and with 40,000 men crossed the Bosporus in 1444. At Varna he met 

the enemy. The Hi 
by 


After this 
victory Miirad renounced the throne a second time, but was again 
obliged to take the reins of government by a mutiny of the Janissaries, 
which however he soon quelled. The latter years of his reign were 
aa glorious as the beginning. Corinth and Patras were conquered, and 
Hunyad, having again invaded Tarkey, was routed at Kossova in 1448, 
rg gon arr the Sevres Ronetonteg, tho pines 
gg intained himself in hia pri Ste ie oniée ol 
the efforts of the Sultan. ee 
[1451-1481.] Mohammed IT, the son of Miirad IL, was twenty-one 
when he ascended the throne. His reign is memorable for the siege 


and of Constantinople, which he entered as a conqueror on 
the of May, 1453. Mohammed now began a series of victories 
and conquests by which his empire became one of the most powerful 


states in the world. Servia, formerly a vassal state, became a Turkish 
;. the Peloponnesus was conquered, but it was afterwards lost ; 
bizond, the last remnant of Greek independence, was also taken ; 
captured; and the khans of the Crimea took the oath of 
In Asia the frontiers of Turkey were extended by the 
victories obtained over several petty Selju oon penis, a Bempe 
bn ~~ gee 4 the a into ag Oe pe 
Transylvania, lb ermany, especially by the of 
Otranto in Italy, which was taken by Ahmed Kediik in 1479. Scan- 
derbeg was , and his dominions, Epirus and the Herzogevina, 
were united with Turkey. During the reign of Mohammed IL great 
numbers of Turks settled in Europe, where they received lands which 
had been taken from the Greeks. 


rudence, mathematics, and philosophy. 

IL, the son of Mohammed IL, having only one 
izime, did not avail himself of his power to put him 
consequence was a rebellion of Jem, who disputed the 


eight days afterwards Zizime died, 1494. 
commotions the reign of Bayazid 
Venice, Hungary, Poland, 

\bassador 


r this victory he attacked ‘Ald-ed- 
reigned over the extensive country between Armenia, 
Syria, and Karamania. 'Alé-ed-dewlet was defeated, and 
bes a odeg nd 1515: eo erent aly 7_ to Turkey. The third 
portant conquest was that of pt and Syria (1516-17). 
Almutawakkel, the last kalif of Cairo, was deposed fra vo eok 
Chief of the Believers, and Selim was acknowledged aa his 
i presented 


il of Egypt. He died in 
opium. One of his last 
vy. m, a zealous Sunnite, 
numbers of the heretical Shiites who lived 
He resolved to kill all the Christians who would 
not religion ; but he was prevented by his 
ministers, who besought him not to violate the Korén, which com- 
manda toleration of non-believers who pay the capitation-tax. 


of St. John; and he made Radul, the prince of W 
In 1526 Louis, king of Hungary, lost his life in the battle 


: . From Hun Soliman proceeded to Persia, then 
governed by Sbah Thamasp, who had protested Sherif-Bey, the khan 


of Bedlis, who had revolted against the Sultan. This war lasted till 
1554; and although the Turks took Baghdad, Soliman gave up his 
conquests on condition of the Shah not aiding the rebellious subjects 
of the Sultan. 

While one Turkish army was thus occupied against Persia, another, 
supported by a fleet, made war against the Venetians, who lost several 
of their islands in the Archipelago. Zapolya having died in 1539, 
Ferdinand of Austria seized the kingdom of Hungary, whereupon the 
Sultan invaded Hungary in1541. In this war Soliman was victorious, 
and Ferdinand was compelled to cede to Soliman the greater part of 
Hungary, with the capital, Buda or Ofen, in 1547. In two years 
fresh hostilities broke out, and after a long war, a new was 
concluded in 1562, by which Soliman maintained ion of his 
conquests, and Ferdinand promised to pay an annual tribute for 
Upper Hungary. Previously to this, Selim and Bayazid, sons of 
Soliman, disputed the future succession to the throne. After the 
loss of the battle of Koniah, Bayazid with his four sons fled to Persia, 
and Soliman having declared himself for Selim, the Shah delivered 
the fugitives to the m of the Sultan. Bayazid and his sons 
were put to death in 1561. 

During the reign of Soliman the Turkish navy was the first in the 
world, and became the scourge of the Mediterranean. His admirals 
ravaged the coasts of Italy, S and Africa: they took Reggio, 
Sorento, Bujia, Oran, and the island of Majorca; and in 1560 Piale 
defeated the united fleets of Spain and Italy off Jerba. Another 
Turkish fleet swept the coasts of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
from Suez to Basrah, and fought several times with the Portuguese 
in the Indian Ocean. After the victory at Jerba, Soliman resolved upon 
the conquest of Malta, and a powerful fleet left Constantinople for that 
purpose in the beginning of 1565, but the expedition failed after a siege 
of five months. During this time the war with Austria was renewed. 
Soliman, notwithstanding his old age, took the command of his army 
and hastened to Hungary. He died there in his camp in September 
1566, whilst nee Szigeth, a small fortress west of Fiinfkirchen, 

[1566-1574.) Selim IL, son of Soliman the Great, immediately after 
his accession, quelled a dangerous mutiny of the Janissaries, where- 
upon he concluded peace with the emperor Maximilian IL, by which 
each remained in possession of his share of Hungary as fixed by the 
peace of 1562. Turkey was increased by the province of Yemen in 
Arabia, which was conquered in 1570; by the addition of Cyprus, 
taken from the Venetians in the same year, and by the acquisition of 
Tunis, which was taken from the Spaniards in 1574. The Turkish 
navy, commanded by ‘Ali Moezzin, was almost annihilated by Don 
Juan of Austria, in the battle of Lepanto, in 1572. 

[1574-1595.] Miirad or Amiirad IIL, succeeded his father Selim IL. 
A war having broken out with Persia, the Turks, after a victory at 
Childir, conquered Eriwdn, Georgia, and Daghistin. From this 
country, Osman Pasha, the commander of a part of the Turkish army, 
proceeded northward, crossed the Caucasus in order to relieve the 
khan of the Crimea, who had been attacked by the Russians; and in 
1584 returned to Constantinople by way of Bessarabia. The follow- 
ing years of Miirad’s reign were signalised by a fresh war with 
Persia, and by dangerous troubles among the Druses in Mount 
Lebanon, in Bay t, and in Arabia. Transylvania, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia re to pay the annual tribute, and war was declared 
against Austria, but Miirad died before it was concluded. During his 
reign, Turkey had diplomatic relations with almost all the nations 
of Europe; and the first commercial treaty with England was 
concluded. 

[1595-1603.] Mohammed III., son of Miirad IIL, secured his suc- 
cession by putting to death his nineteen brothers, and seven female 
slaves of his father who were pregnant. The war with Austria con- 
tinued during his whole reign with no signal success on either side. 
Sigismund, prince of Transylvania, who had taken arms against the 
Porte, submitted to the Sultan, and was invested with his princi- 

ity asa vassal of Turkey. Towards the end of this reign, Deli- 
usein rebelled in Asia. 

(1603-1617.] Ahmed L. son of Mohammed IIL, ascended the throne 
when only fourteen. The rebels in Asia having been supported by 
Shah Abbds the Great, of Persia, a war broke out between him and 
the Sultan, which lasted till 1613. In this war the Turks were 
worsted, and Ahmed was compelled to cede to the victor Daghistdn, 
Georgia, and Eriwdéo, The Turkish commanders in Hungary were no 
less unfortunate, The emperor Rudolph IL, assisted by the princes of 
the empire, defeated the ‘Turks in several bloody battles, and Ahmed 
was obliged to conclude the peace of Sitvatorok (1606). By this 
peace the Sultan recognised the emperor as his equal, and the tribute 
which Austria had paid for her part of ag was abolished. 
Ahmed concluded a commercial treaty with the United States of the 
Netherlands. During his reign a body of Cossaks descended the 
Don in a fleet of boats, c: the Black Sea, and surprised the town 
of Sinope, which they plundered and destroyed. Turkey was stilla 
powerful state, but her ual dissolution became apparent during 
the reign of a weak prince who was governed by fuvourites and 
women, 

Mustapha L, the brother of Ahmed, ascended the throne in 1617, 
but was deposed in six months in consequence of a revolution in the 
seraglio, and shut up in prison. 
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1618-1022.) Osman IL, son of Ahmed L, succeeded. A short but | 
unhappy war with Poland was the most remarkable event of the 
reizn of this prince, who soon incurred the hatred of the nation. In 
violation of the Jaw which declares that the Sultan shall have no 
women in his harem, except slaves, Oxman chose three wives among 
the daughters of his first officers; and he conceived the fantastic 
plan of making a pilgrimage to Mecea: the Janissaries, being informed 
of this, rose in open rebellion, and put the question to the Mufti, if 
it was legal to kill those who gave bad advice to the Sultan and urge 
him to innovations, The answer of the Mufti was affirmative. Osman, 
having refused to deliver up his counsellors, was deposed and put in 
prison, where he was strangled. His counsellors were likewise put 
to death. His uncle, the deposed Mustapha, was delivered from his 


captivity, and in proclaimed Sultan. During his second reign 
Mestaphe ah symptoms of insanity, and he was again deposed 
by the Janissaries. ° 


[1623-1640.] Miirad or Amiirad I'V., brother of Osman IL, and son 
of Ahmed I., a child of twelve years, was raised to the throne. For 
the first ten years he reigned under the guardianship of his mother, 
During the last seven years of his reign, he evinced the character of 
a cruel but active and enterprising tyrant. Soon after his accession 
a rebellion, which broke out in Asia, headed first by Bekir, pasha of 

, and after his death by Abazah Pasha, led to a long series 
of misfortunes and defeats, with the temporary loss of several of the 
Asiatic provinces, and Baghdad fell into the hands of the Persians. 
A rae? hy broke out also among the Tartars of the Crimea, who 
in 1624 defeated the troops of the Kapudan Pasha. In the same 
year 150 long barks, manned each with 70 Cossaks, appeared in sight 
of Constantinople, and es the shores of the Bosporus. The 
Janissaries, exasperated by all these disasters, set fire to a quarter of 
Constantinople, and Miirad heard their cries, “The only means to 
save the empire is thy sword!” This encouraged the young Sultan: 
he left the seraglio and presented himself to the troops, who received 
him with shouts of joy (1633). Two years afterwards Miirad, at the 
head of a strong army, marched to the rescue of his Asiatic provinces, 
In his first ee he took Erz-rum, Eriwdu, and Tabriz; the 
people in the rebellious provinces were burnt, together with their 
villages and towns, and the least fault of his officers was punished 
with torture and death. He returned to Constantinople, and in 1638 
opened a fresh campaign for the deliverance of Baghdad. He took 
one of the t mili roads across Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, 
and arrived before Baghdad on the 197th day after leaving Scutari. 
Baghdad was taken by storm (Dec. 25, 1638). According to some 
historians the number of the killed was 80,000, including 30,000 
Persian Shiites, inhabitants of Baghdad, who were massacred some 
days after the storm. Of the Persian garrison of 30,000 men, 10,000 
fell during the siege, and the remainder were m during and 
after the storm. A peace was concluded with Persia in 1639, the 
Persians retained Eriwdn, but Baghdad and its extensive territory 
was ceded to the Porte. Miirad IV. died soon after his triumphal 
entrance into Constantinople in 1640. 

[1640-1648,] Ibrahim L, youngest brother of Miirad IV., and son 
of Ahmed L, succeeded. The conquest of Azof from the Cossaks, 
and a war with Venice, which resulted in the temporary conquest of 
a part of Candia, were the most remarkable events of the short 

of Tbréhim I He spent his time in luxury and debauchery : 
and frequent rebellions characterised his reign. Ibrahim perished 
in consequence of a revolt of the Janissaries, 

[1648-1687,] Mohammed IV., son of Ibréhim, a boy of seven years 
of age, began his reign under the guardianship of his grandmother, 
the widow of Ahmed [. A long series of disasters marks the minority 
of this sultan. An expedition against Candia failed, and in two battles 
off Chios and at the outer entrance of the Dardanelles the Venetians 
destroyed a considerable part of the Turkish navy. The pages of 
the Sultan revolted ; the troops in Candia mutinied; the Janissaries 
ravaged the environs of Constantinople ; bands of robbers ravaged the 
best provinces of Asin; from 1648 to 1656 there were fifteen grand- 
vizirs, making as many changes of ministry; and in consequence of a 
revolution in the seraglio, the old Sultana Mah-peiker was strangled 
(1651). At last Mohammed Képrili became grand-vizir in 1656, and 
—. his and his successor’s administration Turkey recovered from 

jepression. 

Ragotzi, tho vastal prince of Transylvania, having ceded a con- 
siderable territory to Austria, war ensued between the Sultan and 
the emperor Leopold I. (1660). Ahmed Képrili, the son and suc- 
cessor of Mohammed Koprili, conducted this war with great energy, 
and the Turkish arms were — by the conquest of Neu- 
hiiusel, Leutra, Lewenz, and Novigrad. The auxiliaries of the 
Tartar khan penetrated into Moravia aud Silesia. But in 1664 the 
grand-vizir was routed by the Austrians at St-Gotthard. Some days 
after his defeat Ahmed Kiprili concluded the peace of Vasvir, by 
which the Turks were compelled to evacuate Transylvania, and to cede 
to Austria that part of Hungary which {s situated between the Danube 
and the Theiss. This loss waa compensated by the conquest of Candia 
by Ahmed Koprili in 1669. In a war with Poland the Turks were at 
first beaten at Choczim ; but they afterwards took this important for- 
troas, as well as the country between the Dniester and the Dnieper, 
and encamped under the walls of Lemberg (1675), ‘There they were 


routed by John Sobieski, king of Poland; but their power was still 
so great that, by the wn hags | Zurawna (1676), they acquired Podolia 
and the fortress Kaminiee Podolski. The rebellion of Emmerich 
Tokéli in Hun , who was supported by the Turks, led to a renewal 
of the war with Austria in 1682. Kérd —— Pasha, the 
vizir, commanded the Turkish army as serasker, or l- 
marshal ; and the Sultan, preceded by the standard of the 
Constantinople and accompanied his army to Hi (1683). 
Austrian troops were in Hungary to detain the Turks, and on the 
14th of July 1683, Kéraé Mustapha, with 200,000 men, encamped under 
the walls of Vienna. The heroic resistance of the citizens and the 
feeble garrison, commanded by Count S' saved Vienna 
from the fate of Constantinople. On the 12th of September Kard 
Mustapha was attacked by an army composed of the Austrian troops, 
commanded by the Duke of Lorraine; of the troops of the em 
commanded by Maximilian-Emanuel, elector of Bavaria; and by 
body of Polish auxiliaries, commanded by their pres 5 
Sobieski. [Potanp.] The Turks were completely, : the 
victory was mainly due to the military talents of the king of Poland. 
Kéré Mustapha, abandoning his camp, fled, to}Hungary with 
remnant of his army: 6000 men, 11,000 women, 14,000 girls, and 
50,000 children had been carried off by the Turks into slavery. The 
imperial troops pursued the Turks, and in three years took 
and the most important fortresses of Hungary, and drove 
across the Danube. The Venetians acceded to the league 
Turkey, and captured Santa Maura and several places in Epirus 
Greece, and at last Morosini took Athens from the Turks, 


made the Turks despair. The Janteearies revolted, and Molkonned 1. 
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against Turkey, and took Azof. In the fo! 
fleet was defeated by the Turks at Mitylene, e 
defeated the grand-vizir in the battle of Zenta. These events led to 
the peace of Carlowicz in 1699. Venice was confirmed in the posses- 
sion of the Morea as far as the isthmus of Corinth, and of Dalmatia; 
Russia made only a truce for two years; Poland received Podolia, the 
Porte renouncing this conquest, and the fortress of Kaminiee Podol- 
ski; Austria received all Hungary, except the Banat of Temesvar, 
and the protectorship of Transylvania, which country, as well as 
Hungary, ceased to be vassal states of Turkey, The Osmanlis 
the decline of their power with deep regret. An insurrection was 
prepared ; re rebels marched to Constantinople, and Mustapha was 
deposed in 1703. : - 
{1703-1730,.] Ahmed IIL, brother of Mustapha II., and son of 
Mohammed IV., succeeded. He was at first unable to | 3 
disorders which were the cause of his accession, and in c 
he had fourteen grand-vizirs, In his reign Charles XII. of Swedi 
took refuge in Turkey. The Sultan, after in vain to I 
of the king, at last declared war in his f agai g 
but for the treason of Baltdéji Mohammed, Peter the Great 
have been obliged to s er to the Turks with his 
The empress Catherine, who was with him in the camp, 
bribing the grand-vizir. of the Pruth 
1711, and the czar was allowed to retire to his em 
ceded the fortress of Azof. Charles XII. left Tu 
1714 the Sultan led his army into Greece, and the 
*Ali Pasha, wrested the Morea from Venice in one 
this the emperor Charles VI. concluded an alliance 
Turkey became inyolyed in a war, the result of which was 
her influence in Europe. Defeated by Prince Eugene at 
in 1716, and at Belgrade in 1717, the Turks were disbanded; and 
1718 the Sultan concluded the of Passarowicz, by which 
ceded to Austria the Banat of Temesvir, and the western 
Wallachia and Servia, with Belgrade; he also restored his 
conquests, except the Morea, which was ceded to Turkey. A war 
against Persia soon followed, in which the Turks were allies of Peter 
the Great, and acquired a considerable part of north-western Persia, 
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which was afterwards (1726) ceded to the Sultan, In 1780 Shah- 
the ceded 


Tahmdsp suddenly recommenced hostilities, and recovered 

provinces. When the news of this invasion reached Constantinople, 

the Janissaries revolted, and the Sultan was deposed. During the 

reign of Ahmed IIL the first printing-office was established in Con- 

stantinople under the patronage of the grand-vizir Ibrdhim. ‘ 
[1730-1754,] Matin L, the son of Mustapha IL, next mounted 

the throne. His serasker, “Ali Hekim-Zade, defeated the Persians at 
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Previously to this peace differences had arisen 
Porte and Russia. Feth-Ghiray, the khan of the Crimea, 
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Shortly afterwards Sultan Mustapha I[1.died (Dec, 24, 1773). 
Prtris vise, *Abdu-l-Hamid L, or Ahmed LV., son of Ahmed IIL, 
succeeded. Marshal Rumanzow continued his victories: his 

Kamenski and Suwarow, defeated the Turks at Basarjik and 
Kee and in the month of July Kamenski agg Ber passes of 


14 besieged the d-vizir M Oghli. 
Tilda othe propane of Kua a 

Ore td es a ee 

Great Little Kabarda, 


ee eer ee Three years after- 

the Porte was obliged to cede Bakowina to Austria. 

' After Catherine had united the Crimea with her empire, immense 
_ preparations for war with Russia were made throughout the Turkish 

} «empire qnd Catherine in her turn concluded an alliance with Austria, 

if The Porte declared wor in 1787. Her armies obtained some advan- 
ered dgererennge ag the Russians defeated the Turks and 
; Oczakow by storm in 1758. Sultan ’Abdii-l-Hamid died soon 


789-1807.] Selim IIL, son of Mustapha IIL, and nephew of 
who sueceeded, was one of the most enlightened men 


of the east, but his enlightenment did no» ward off heavy disasters 
from his country. The war continued: the Turks were beaten at 
Martinestie by the united Austrians and Russians ; the Austrians took 
Belgrade ; the Russians, Bender and Isma’il; and Turkey would have 
been overrun, but for the intervention of England, Prussia, and Sweden. 
Thus peace was concluded in 1791 at Szistowa with Austria, which 
restored her conquests to Turkey; and with Russia in 1792 at Jassy. 
By the peace of Jassy the Porte consented to the incorporation of the 
Crimea with Russia, and the Dniester bk the frontier between 
the two empires, Sultan Selim now began his work of reformation, 
but during a long period his efforts were checked by troubles in Syria 


by | and Egypt: by the rebellion of Paswén Oghlu, pasha of Widdin; and 


by the increasing power of ’Ali Pasha of Janina. The conquest of 
Egypt by Bonaparte led to a war with France. The grand-vizir, 
Yusuf Pasha, was routed in the battle of Abukir, and his army was 
completely destroyed by the French, but Egypt was taken by the 
English, who restored it to the Porte in 1803. Previously to this, 
Selim had concluded an alliance with Russia, Naples, and England, in 
consequence of which a united Turkish and Russian fleet took posses- 
sion of the Ionian Islands, which, conformably to a treaty concluded 
between Selim and the emperor Paul, were constituted into a republic 
(1800), Selim aequired the protectorship of this new republic on 
condition of consenting to the incorporation of the kingdom of Georgia 
with Russia. Peace with France was concluded in 1802, France 
acquiring the free navigation on the Black Sea, a privilege which was 
soon afterwards granted to England and to several other European 
powers, Selim at last began his reforms. He put his forces on a 
footing similar to that of European armies ; introduced several c! 
into the system of taxation, and into the administrative divisions of 
the empire; he gave a new organisation to the divan ; but in order to 
fill the treasury he debased the money. In the meantime the jealousy 
of England and Russia was excited by the increasing influence of the 
French ambassador, Count Sebastiani ; and a war broke out between 
Turkey and Russia, assisted by England (December, 1806). Admiral 
Duckworth forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and threatened to 
bombard Constantinople, but fearing that bis retreat would be cut 
off, sailed back to the Mediterranean. The Russians, on the other | 
hand, made continual progress on the Danube. The defeats of the 
army were considered by the people as a consequence of the new 
organisation ; the Janissaries breaking out in rebellion, occupied Pera, 
and directed their ordnance against the io. The Mufti joined 
their party, and by a fetwd declared “that Sultan Selim ILL had 
the throne b he pr ted no heir, and introduced 
the Nizam Jedid and several other innovations.” Thus Selim ILI. 
was deposed, and confined to the seraglio. 

[1807-1808.] Mustapha IV., son of ’Abdt-l-Hamid I., succeeding, im- 
mediately abolished the reforms of his predecessor. The Turkish fleet 
was entirely defeated by the Russians off and terror spread over 
Constantinople. Mustapha Bairaktar, pasha ‘of Rustachuk, appeared 
suddenly with an army before the capital, and demanded the deposi- 
tion of Mustapha. The murder of Selim, by order of Mustapha IV., was 
the first consequence of this bold step ; but the pasha entered Constan- 
tinople, and Mustapha was de 

[1808-1340.] Mahmud IL, the son of ’Abdi-l-Hamid 1, and the 
brother of Mustapha LV., was instructed for sometime before his aeces- 
sion by the deposed Sultan Selim ILL, in the principles of reform 
necessary for Turkey. He was indebted for his accession to M ha 
Bairaktar, who, after having been appointed grand-vizir, re-established 
the Nizam Jedid. The Janissaries again revolted, and they stormed 
the seraglio and the barracks of the new troops (Seymen), ‘I'v save 
the empire, Mustapha Bairaktar put to death the deposed Sultan, 
Muasta: 1V., aud then blew himself up, together with crowds of the 
Janissaries, Mahmud owed his life to the circumstance of his 
the only adult descendant of Osman; and to secure himself on his 
throne, he put to death the infant son of Mustapha IV., and ordered 
four pregnant slaves of the deposed Sultan to be drowned in the 
Bosporus. Compelled to yield to the claims of the Janissaries, he 
abolished the Nizam Jedid. He concluded peace with England in 1309, 
and continued the war against the Russians, who were forced to retire 
beyond the Danube. Internal troubles divided the forces of the Sultan. 
Tho Servians however, commanded by Czerny George, and supported 
by Russia, shook off the Turkish yoke; the pashas of Widdin, of 
Damascus, of St. Jean d’Acre, of Trebizond, of Haleb, of Baghdad, of 
Latakia, and several others, were in revolt; ’Ali, pasha of Janina, 
was independent in Epirus, and aimed at the ion of Greece ; 
and Mehemet Ali in Egypt was laying the foundation of a hereditary 
and all but independent power. Under these circumstances the Sultan 
concluded with Russia the peace of Bukarest (1312), by which the 
Porte ceded the country east of the Pruth, Bessarabia, with the princi- 
pal mouth of the Danube, and part of the eyalet of Childir in the 
Caucasus. During the ensuing years the Sultan effected several 
radical reforms, which have rendered his name famous in Europe. 
The destruction of the power of ‘Ali, pasha of Janina, was a great 
triumph, but the insurrection of the Greeks and their final deliverance 
was a fatal blow to Turkey. Several European powers took the Greeks 
under their protection. The Turkish navy was destroyed in the battle 
of Navarino, October 20, 1827, by the combined fleets of England, 
France, nud Ruasia; and Greece waa erected into an independent 
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ingdom under King Otho, a prince of the house of Bavaria. Subse- 
er to 1822 (when to quell a turbulent revolt he sacrificed his 
favourite wife and several of his best officers), Mahmud succeeded in 
destroying the Janissaries, and with the downfal of this military body, 
which was once the bulwark of the empire, begins a new era in the history 
of Turkey. Serious differences with Russia on account of Moldavia 
and Wallachia were settled by the treaty of Ak-kermdn in 1826; but 
Mabmud, having shortly afterwards succeeded in finishing the reform 
of his army, declined European intervention in the affairs of Greece, 
which was then still in insurrection. Thus war broke out with Russia 
in 1828. In the second campaign, field-marshal Diebitsch defeated 
the main army of the Turks at Shumla, and took Adrianople. At 
the same time field-marshal Paskiewicz conquered Erz-rum in Asia. 
Mahmud concluded the peace of Adrianople (1829), by which Russia 
acquired parts of the eyalets of Childir and Kars towards the Caucasus, 
and tho fortress of Anapa near the mouth of the Kuban; and the 
Sultan recognised the independence of Greece ; Moldavia and Wallachia 
acquired an independent administration, guaranteed by Russia; Servia 
was ised as a vassal state of the Porte; the Sultan had to pay 
ten millions of ducats ; and the Russians acquired the right of occupy- 
ing Moldavia, Wallachia, and the town of Silistria, until the payment 
of this sum. In 1831 the Sultan attacked Mehemet Ali, pasha of 
Egypt (who was aiming at establishing his independence of the Porte) 
in Syria, but his armies were defeated; and in the following year 
Ibréhim-Pasha advanced as far as Kutayah, about 130 miles distant 
from Constantinople. Peace was concluded in 1833, at Koniah, by 
which Mehemet Ali, who had held the eyalet of Candia since the war 
against the Greeks, acquired all Syria, and Ibréhim-Pasha was invested 
with Addné as Mutegellim. In this war Constantinople was saved by 
the intervention of the emperor Nicholas of Russia, and a Russian 
army was transported by sea to Asia Minor to stop the progress of 
the victorious Ibrébim. A consequence of this assistance was the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (1833), by which the Porte engaged herself 
not to allow the of the Dardanelles to any enemy of Russia, 
In 1835 a Turkish fleet took possession of Tripoli, which thus again 
became dependent on Turkey. Mahmud IL was next engaged in a 
new war with Mebemet Ali; his armies were totally defeated at the 
battle of Nezib by Ibréhim Pasha, June 24th, 1839. Mahmud II. died 
on the Ist of July following. 

Abdu-l-Mejid, son of Mahmud IL, ascended the throne of Osman 
in his 16th year. The loss of the battle of Nezib, the treachery of 
the Capudan pasha, who deserted to Mehemet Ali with the whole of 
the Turkish fleet, and the advance of the victorious Ibraéhim, seemed 
to foreshadow the immediate dissolution of the Turkish empire. This 
disaster was prevented however by the treaty of London (July 15, 
1840), in fulfilment of which an Austro-English fleet bombarded and 
took Acre, Sidon, and several other towns on the coast of Syria, which 
Tbréhim Pasha was obliged to evacuate. Negotiations for peace soon 
followed, which terminated in the restoration of Syria to the Porte, 
and the recognition of Mehemet Ali as hereditary pasha of Egypt 
and its dependencies, upon payment of an annual tribute. 

[1840-1855.] On the death of Mahmud IL, the old Turkish party, 
opposed to all innovations, and especially to all imitations of the 
polity of Christian states, hoped that no more’ would be heard of 
reform. But their hopes were blasted by the appearance of the 
Hattisherif of Gulhané, dated Nov. 3, 1839, and countersigned by 
Reschid Pasha, which contained guarantees for the life, property, and 
honour of all the subjects of the Sultan, irrespective of person or 
religion, and promised the abolition of the arbitrary recruiting system, 
and the igtroduction of an impartial system of taxation. ‘The issue 
of this charter threw the empire into commotion; the old Turks, 
headed by Risa Pasha in the capital (who was accused of being under 
the influence of Russia), made a formidable opposition to the execu: 
tion of the decree; the Turkish subjects of the Sultan, brought up 
in principles of ascendancy and contempt for Christians, rose in 
insurrection to defend their privileges. The Christians of European 
Turkey, by far the most numerous class of the subjects of the 
Sultan in ark ye of the empire, long groaning under oppression, 
were accusto (and taught) to look for protection and deliverance 
to Russia. France had to interpose frequently (but never offensively 
to the Porte) to protect the Christians of the cast; and the English 
and Austrian ambassadors at the Sublime Porte embraced every 
ey of keeping up the influence of their several governments. 

‘hus, not only did foreign nations interfere in the internal administra- 
tion of the empire, but their am lors seemed to be a set of 
playors with Turkey fora chessboard, The fair execution and firm 
establishment of the system mooted in the Hattisherif, would have 
put an end to this state of things, by giving the Christian subjects of 
the Porte the protection of law, and depriving them of all excuse 
and desire for seeking foreign protection. Russia could never coax a 
people to take shelter behind her shield who lived secure under the 
gis of law. The Sultan's government it is true has given many 
indications of perseverance in reform, and has issued many orders in 
furtherance of the system (among others one in 1855 for the reception 
of Christian evidence in the courts of justice), but the fact is undeni- 
able, that the central government is not able to enforce the tanzimat 
in the provinces. 

A fine instance of the noble Generosity that lies at the bottom of 


the Turkish character was exhibited to the world in the refusal of the 
Sultan Abdu-l-Mejid to surrender the Hungarian refugees to the 
imperious demands of Austria and Russia in 1849. Nevertheless the 
influence of Russia, however it might diminish at court, was rapidly 
extending among the Christian population of the Porte. Indeed, from 
the mere terms of the treaties of Kainarji, Adrianople, and Unkiar- 
Skelessi, it is clear that Russia was ever drawing the noose ee 
dependence closer and tighter round the neck of Turkey. crisis 
seemed to arrive, when in 1853 the Czar Nicholas, through his minister 
Menzikoff, demanded openly the protectorate of the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan, and even the right to adjudicate in certain cases of 
dispute; and insolently — Moldavia and Wallachia, as a 
‘material guarantee’ for compliance with his demands, In _conse- 
quence of this, a Turkish army under Omar Pasha occupied the Balkan 
and the fortresses of the Danube; and French and English fleets cast 
anchor in Besika Bay. In October following the Porte declared war 
against Russia, and appealed to France and England for aid. Inthe — 
campaign that followed in Little Wallachia the Russians were on every — 
occasion defeated by the Turks; but in November the Russian fleet, 
issuing from the harbour of Sevastopol, attacked and utterly 
the Turkish fleet in the roads of Sinub. In the following March ( | 
the Russians crossed the Danube, and seized the fortresses in the — 
Dobrudscha; and about the same time England and France declared 
war, and the fleets entered the Black Sea. On the 15th of June the 
R after great efforts and a vast loss of men, raised the of 
Silistria (French and English armies now appearing in ey, 
encamped at Varna), and retreated across the Danube. ‘he Turks also 
crossed the Danube. The Russians were defeated at Giurgevo, and soon 
after evacuated the principalities, which, in accordance with the terms 
of a treaty with the Porte, were occupied by Austrian forces. Mean- — 
while the French and English fleets entered the Black Sea, bombarded — 
Odesza, and forced the Russian fleet to take refuge in the harbour of — 
Sevastopol. An Anglo-French army landed in the Crimea on Sep- — 
tember 14, 1854, under the command of Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord 
Raglan. The battle of Alma followed on the 20th, in which the 
Russians under Prince Menzikoff were utterly defeated by the allies, 
and the road was open to Sevastopol. To secure ready communication 
with their fleets however the allied army, by a flank march, seized 
upon the harbours of Balaklava and Kamiesch, and the southern side 
of Sevastopol was invested on the 26th of September, the Russians — 
having in the interim, by sinking seven men-of-war at the mouth of — 


concentrated throughout the entire spring and summer of 1855, 
electric agency flashing to all parts of Europe tidings of losses and 
sufferings often, of defeat never, and of many a brilliant success (not 
least of which was the victory of Tchernaya, August 16, in which the — 
Sardivians, now numbered among the allies, wou their spurs); until 
at last, after a long bombardment, the French captured the Malakoff — 
tower on the 8th of September, and the allies occupied the southern 
side of Sevastopol. : 

(Hammer, Geschichte des. Osmanischen Reiches ; Des Osmanischen 
Reiches Staatsverfassung ; Knolles; Thorton; Slade; Urquhart, Turkey 
and its Resources ; Napier, The War in Syria ; Marsigli, Stato Militare 
dell? Imperio Ottomanno; D'Ohsson, Tableau Général de 0 Empire 
Ottoman ; Tott, Mémoires sur les Turcs et les Tartars ; Ubicini, Lettres 
sur la Turquie; Oficial Papers.) 

TURK’S ISLAND, [Banamas.] bey 

TURKISTAN, or Independent Tartary, a region of Central Asia, 
inhabited by many tribes of Tartar race, extends from about 36° to 
55° N. lat., and from 52° to 89° E. long. It is bounded N. by Russia, 
E. by China, 8. by Afghanistan and Persia, and W. by the Caspian 
Sea, 

Lake Sir-i-Kol, situated in 37° 27’ N. lat., 73° 40’ E. long., on the 
high table-land of Pamir, near the southern frontier of 
appears to be 15,600 feet above the level of the sea. It is bo 
by hills on three sides; those on the south rise to the estimated 
height of 3500 feet above the level of the lake. [Bapaksuan; Oxus.] 
Near Hazrat-Imam, in 69° E. long., the bed of the river is said to be 
only 500 feet above the level of the sea, and here are its lowest fords. 
As far as the meridian of 68° E. long., the passes across the mountain 
range which extends south-west from Sir-i-Kol do not sink lower than 
18,000 feet above the level of the sea. Twenty-five miles W. from 
the lake the bed of the Amu is 1200 feet below its level; 85 miles 
farther west it is only 10,000 feet above the sea. The village of 
Robat, on the banks of a southern affluent of the Amu, 60 or 70 
miles W. from this latter point, is 8100 feet above the sea, The crest” 
of the pass east of Talishkan is 6600 feet above the sea. 

These elevations indicate that the general level of the land south of 
the Amu above its lowest fords immediately attains a high level; it is _ 
in fact an elevated plain furrowed and intersected by numerous q 
narrow valleys down which flow the Kokcha and Kunduz rivers and 
their affluents, In the low ridge at the east end of Siri-Kol the 
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River, which runs to the north of east, has its rise; and 
the Yarkand and Amu rivers the country slopes 
except to the south-east. The high ground north 
mouth of the Kokcha, is at a greater distance than 
its south, and does not rise so high. At Kurshi however, two 
north, Sir A. Burnes saw mountains covered with snow 
150 miles to the west, which would be nearly in the 
mouth of the Kokcha. Their summits must have 
feet above the sea; they continued in sight nearly 
distance for about seven hours, and ap connected. 
ia (Jaxartes) has its rise on the north side of the ridge of 
westward from the north side of the Sir-i-Kol, opposite 

is about 70 miles S.W. from the lake. The Zer-Afshan, 
and Bokhara, is said to have its sources 
distant from those of the Sir-Deria. From the latitude of 
2’ N.) the high land seen by Burnes appears to stretch 
to beyond the meridian of Samarcand (about 

North of the Zer-Afshan the high land appears to continue 
as the meridian of Bokbara (64° 55’ E.), and is visible to 
of that town. About the meridian of 684° E, and the 
of 41° N., the Sir-Deria, which flows to that point in a 
a little north of west from its source, turns to the north. 
high land comes nearly close up to the east bank of the river in 
is part of its course, but does not appear to continue farther north 
the ridge which separates the lake called Issi-Kol from the 
Balkash Lake (about 42° N. lat.). Yarkand and Kashgar, which appear 
to have an extensive plain to the east, and are evidently on a much 
lower to the west of them, may be assumed as 
igh table-land of Pamir. 
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the Terek Pass to Sir-i-Kol in two or three days; in 
summer the road is said to be impassable on account of torrents fed 
snow. The high tableland of Pamir slopes down on 
north towards Kokand. 


At its eastern base is the plain which extends between 
of Tibet on the south and the Thian-Shan on the north, 


the high land 

as far as Lake Nor; and north of it is the comparatively low country 
which from the plains of westward Sp Lake Ausland 
the - These three natural divisions of Turkistan will be 
described in the order in which are here enumerated. 


Under the designation Plain of the Oxus is embraced the level tract 
base of the mountains east of Kurshi (68° E. jong: 
from the shores of the Aral to the south of Balkh, 
¢ junction of the river of Kunduz with the Amu-Deria the 
maintains a ly north-west direction till it loses 
the sea or lake called Aral. Below the junction of the 
the Amu receives no affluents of any magnitude, Wood 
Antu at Jan-Kila, a short way above its junction with the 
(Bapaxsuan.}] A man on foot could not have forded the 
; and fewer three horses abreast could with difficulty 
current. At the ferry between Balkh and Kurshi, Burnes 
Amu about 800 yards across, with an average depth of 
and a current of 34 miles an hour, At Charjui, on the road 
from Bokhara to Meshed, he found the river 650 yards broad, and in 
some places 25 and 29 fect deep. Kunduz is 498 feet above the sea. 
A barometrical levelling by Russian officers, in the winter of 1825, 
, ag my Lake Aral above the Caspian 117 feet. [Anat; 
the banks of the Amu to the Elborz on the south- 

and to the snowy mountains east of Kurshi on the east, extends 
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oe Shao foroned en is 1201 oan on northern 
i y a ridge of roken ground 
north of Bokhara, which extends from the eastern mountains to the 
Amu above Khiva; west of the Amu it is bounded to the north by 

Aral and by the abrupt termination of the Ust-Urt, a high table- 
i the shores of the Aral and the Caspian, 
to an average level of nearly 600 feet above the latter, occupying the 
F of 138 miles between the seas, and extending south of 


n aconsiderable elevation from Sherrukhs to 
the base of the Ust-Urt, and the maximum depression of the level of 
the the Caspian extends a very little way to the eastward. 
The wide tract extending from the shores of tle Aral to the Caspian, 
Russian and Chinese frontiers, is known as the Steppe of the 
From Orsk to Uralsk the course of the Ural River 
and sinks from 582 feet to about 200 feet 
From Orsk to Guriev, near the Caspian, 
the Ural runs nearly south, and sinks to 140 feet above the sea at 
Kalmukovah, and to nearly 82 feet at Guriev. The steppe on the 
south bank of the Ural, between Orsk and Uralsk, appears to rise 
immediately to an average elevation of 500 to 800 feet. Mount 
Airnk, 224 miles S.E. from Orenburg, the highest summit of the 

‘ongojar Hills, rises 800 to 1000 feet above the level of the steppe. 
i this culminating point the ground slopes, still in a south-east 
direction, gradually down to the level of the Aral, a distance of 300 
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miles. To the south-west the ground sinks gradually to the level of 
the Ust-Urt. The Emba (which flows south-west to the Caspian), the 
Uil (which flows west till it is lost in the sands east of the Lower 
Ural), the Khobda and Ilek (which flow to the north of west, and 
after uniting their streams fall into the Ural midway between Uralsk 
and Orenburg), and the Or (which flowing to the east of north, joins 
the Ural at Orsk), all rise on the sides of Mount Airuk. The eastern 
base of the Mongojar range is washed by the Irghiz, which, rising in 
an undulating plain south of the sources of the Tobol, nearly in 51° 
N. lat., flows to the south and loses itself in a chain of lakes called 
Ak-Sakal, about 60 miles north-east of the north-eastern corner of Lake 
Aral. From the sources of the Irghiz and Tobol, about 60° E. long., 
to those of the Turghai, about 3 degrees to the eastward, there extends 
a plain considerably elevated above the level of the ocean, but con- 
siderably depressed below the hilly countries to the east and west of 
it, covered with a multitude of salt-lakes, and sending its waters 
southward to Lake Ak-Sakal, northward to the Tobol and Ishim, both 
affluents of the Irtish, The numerous streams which unite to form 
the Turghai rise about 64° E. long., over a range of country extending 
from about 49° to 52° N. lat., and converging into one main stream 
flow westward to the Ulkiak, which coming from the.north joins the 
Irghiz near its termination in Ak-Sakal. The course of the upper 
rivulets of the Turghai appears to form the western termination of a 
belt of high land which extends in a north-western direction, parallel 
to the course of the Irtish, between Ust-Bukhtarminsk and Omsk, 
from the high lands between the Nor-Saisan and Tarbagatai, about 
85° E. long., to the meridian of 64° E. From its outlying hills on 
the north, about 100 miles from the banks of the Irtish, to its 
southern base, this high land must bave a horizontal breadth of nearly 
180 miles. Its central ridges reach an estimated elevation of at least 
5000 to 6000 feet above the sea. To the north it sends out the Ishim 
(which joins the Irtish), the Nura (south-west of the Ishim), the 
Selenta, Ulenta, Chanderli, and other rivers to the eastward, which 
lose themselves in the steppe lakes before they reach the irtish, To 
the south this high land sends forth the Ainguz, the Jurgutu, and 
some other rivers which fall into the Lake Balkash on the Chinese 
frontier; and the Sari-Su and the Kongur, which meet about 47° 
N. lat, 67° E. long., and from their point of junction flow south-west 
till they are lost in brackish lakes about 40 and 50 miles from the 
Sir-Deria. The Tshui, which is believed to issue from Lake Issi-Kol, 
at the northern base of the Thian-Shan range, about 42° N. lat., 81° 
E. long., flows in a north-west direction till it is lost in a salt-lake a 
little to the south of that which receives the united streams of the 
Kongur and SariSu, The hills south of Issi-Kol extend westward 
from the meridian of that lake to the Sir-Deria, about 69° E. long. 
The Sir-Deria flows at their southern base to 69° E. long., then turns 
and flows past their termination to the north till it reaches within a 
degree of latitude of the lakes in which the Tshui terminates; hence 
it bends away to the west and flows to Lake Aral in 61° E. long. The 
apex of the delta of the Sir-Deria is not less than 5 degrees to the 
east of the shores of the Aral; the most northerly branch joins that 
lake not far from its north-east angle, about 46° N. lat., and the most 
southerly near its south-east angle, about 434° N. lat. The moun- 
tains which intervene between the upper valley of the Sir-Deria and 
the valley of Samarcand, and the which extend from their 
western termination to the Amu, form the extreme southern boundary 
of the Kirghiz Steppe, between 42° and 43° N. lat. Humboldt esti- 
mates the elevation of Lake Balkash as not more than 800 feet above 
the ocean, The Aral is about 30 feet above the level of the Black Sea. 
(Casrran.] 

The extensive range of country which lies east of the great elevation 
of Pamir, has been called by recent geographers Chinese Turkistan 
or Ti The Thian-Shan extends along its northern side, from 
the junction of the range with Pamir to its junction with the high 
desert plain of the Gobi, and the high land of Tibet along its 
southern side. Lop-Nor appears to form ita eastern boundary. Kash- 
gar and Yarkand stand ona plain much depressed below the level 
of the highlands to the ety south, and west of them, in 39° 25’ 
N. lat., 73° 56’ E. long.; Yarkand in 38° 19’ N, lat., 76° 18’ E. long. 
A river flows past hgar, formed by two streams, one of whic 
comes from the of Karakorutn on the road to Ladak; the other 
from a range of hills at the east end of Sir-i-Kol. A river flows past 
Yarkand, formed by the junction of two streams, one of which comes 
from the Terek Pass, on the road to Kokand; the other from a lake 
on the high plain of Pamir, situated between the Terek Pass and 
Sir-i-Kol. Ushi is situated among the hills at the base of the Thian- 
Shan, in 41° 3’ N. lat., 78° E. long ; Khotan, at the base of the high 
land of Tibet, about 37° N. lat., 80° E. long. The rivers of Yarkand 
and Kashgar unite about 40° N. lat. 80° KE. long., and receive near 
their junction rivers from Ushiand Khotan. The united stream flows 
eastward to the Lop-Nor (41° N. lat., 89° E. long.), receiving on the 
way affluents on its north bank from Kulché (41° 37’ N, lat., 82° 50’ 
E. long.), and from Kharashar (42° 10’ N. lat., 87° 10’ I. long.). The 
river formed by the union of the rivers of Khotan, Yarkand, Kash- 
gar, and Ushi, flows close to the hills at the base of Thian-Shan, 
East of Khotan the country is represented as a sand-waste, and the same 
account is given of the country east of Lop-Nor. The country between 
Lop-Nor and the upper Hoang-ho attains to a emeaenry elevation, 
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extensive a portion of the earth's surface as Turkistan is, and 
whe varices ban ad elevation of more than 18,000 feet above the 
level of the sea to about 82 feet below it, must necessarily present a 
great variety of climate and geological structure, and, in consequence 
of that variety, an equal diversity of vegetable and animal life. So 
emall a portion of this region has however been hitherto accessible 
to scientific research, and the investigations of the few scientific 
travellers who have visited it have been distracted by so many 
impediments, that our information on these points is meagre in the 
extreme. 

The line of perpetual snow in the neighbourhood of Siri-Kol 
ap to be above 17,000 feet. In Wakhan on the Amu (8000 to 
10,000 feet above the sea) the seed-time is in April, the harvest in 
July. During winter and spring a strong wind blows steadily down 
the valley from the north-east, which is unfavourable to vegetation. 
On the 6th of April, 1838, according to Lieutenant Wood, not a leaf 
of the mulberry-trees was open at Khulm ; the plum-trees had blos- 
somed at Kunduz a month earlier. The harvest at Balkh is 50 days 
later than at Peshawnur, and it is a fortnight later at Bokhara than at 
Balkh, Between Balkh and Bokhara, Burnes observed that the ther- 
mometer in the latter half of June rose to 103° in the day and 
fell to 60° at night. Fruit-trees begin to blossom at Bokhara about 
the middle of February; there are heavy rains in March ; the summer 
heat-is overwhelming; there are two or three weeks of heavy rains 
in October; in January the ice is sometimes three or four inches in 
thickness, and the snow sometimes lies fifteen days, The communi- 
eation between Khiva and the Caspian is interrupted in summer by 
the great heats. Snow lies on the Ust-Urt in the winter; the Aral 
is frozen so that the Kirghiz can pass on the ice from the mouths of 
the Sir-Deria to the mouths of the Amu. The Amu too is some- 
times frozen as high up as Charjui (west of Bokhara), so that cara- 
vans can cross on the ice. Along the Russian frontier the weather 
is more inclement than the latitude and elevation of the country 
would lead one to expect. The most violent storms come from the 
north-west. 

The vegetation of the upper part of the valley of the Oxus is 
noticed under Bapaksuan. Groves of tolerably-sized firs occur in 
the ravines of the Khulm River, south of Kunduz; but there are 
no timber-trees on the Hindu-Kush. The assafotida plant and the 
furze of Tartary are the characteristic plants of the mountains south 
of Balkh. The grass on the pastures around the Siri-Kol, and on 
the high lands west of that lake and south of the Amu, is in general 
very luxuriant. Large quantities of wheat and other grains are 
reared round Hazret Imam and Kunduz; and apricots, plums, and 
other fruite in great abundance and of excellent quality at Kunduz, 
Kulm, and Balkh. The almond and pistachio nut are natives of the 
secondary ranges on the north face of the Hindu-Kush. The great 
plain on both sides of the Amu is in most places a barren waste, or 
thinly covered with straggling furze. Wherever there is water how- 
ever its clayey soil is easily rendered fertile by irrigation. In the oases 
of Khulm, Balkh, Sereukhs, Merve, Kurshi, Bokhara, and Khiva, and 
on the banks of the Gurgan, most kinds of fruit, vegetables, and 
grain are brought to perfection. The mouths of the rivers which fall 
into the Caspian and Aral, and the borders of the salt lakes in the 
Kirghiz steppe, which receive considerable rivers, are choked up with 
gigantic reeds and other aquatic plants. The characteristic plant of 
these steppes is the sachsaul. In the sands it is a shrub, in clayey 
soils it assumes the appearance of atree, It is a dry desert plant, 
invaluable to the wanderers of the steppe on account of the slow- 
ness with which it consumes, and the length of time which it remains 
barning. On the Upper Ishim there is a considerable extent of 
forest land. 

The most important animals on the highlands of Pamir are the 
yak, the argali, the markhor, a large species of goat, wolves, foxes, 
and hares, Eagles are numerous among the inferior ranges; large 
flocks of the hooded crow frequent the hills in summer, and come 
down to the ssa about Kunduz in winter. House-sparrows, part- 
ridges, and pheasants are found on the plains of the Amu, over which 
also deer and antelopes roam in considerable numbers. In the northern 
parte of the Kirghiz steppe are found the saiga, a kind of antelope, and 
& species of small eagle, called berkut, which is trained for the chase. 
The steppe would seem to be the native country of the Murida, which 
are found there in almost every possible variety. The wild-bear inhabits 
the reedy margins of the lakes and rivers; and a tiger, supposed to be 
the eame aa that of Bengal, frequents the delta of the Sir-Deria. The 
U Turgai swarms with snakes. There is an astonishing quantity 

water-makes in the lower delta of the Ural. 

Turkistan, or Tartary, is named from its predominant race, the 

ark, or Tartar, for they are the same or a kindred people. The 
Kirghiz Tartars, properly so called, inhabit the high table-land of 
Pamir, and its bordering mountains and valleys, They are nomads. 
They are a ad le of low stature, with Mongolian countenances, though 

a Turkish dialect, which differs little from that of the Uzbek 

artars of Kunduz. The tribes called Kirghiz by the Russians, who 
roam the steppes from the north declivity of Pamir and the southern 
shore of the Aral to the Russian frontier, and from the Caspian to the 
Chinese frontier, are divided into the thre 


¢ great hordes, That which 
ranges the country on the south-east acknowledges the designation 


Kirghiz, and appears to resemble in most respects the highlanders of 
Peete The horde on the Siberian frontier, and that which roams 
from the Ural range to the Ust-Urt, call themselves Kassak, or Cossak. 
The men of the Middle Horde have less of the Mongolian features 
than the Kirghiz, and those of the Little Horde, as it is called, still 
less, The Turkoman tribes range the deserts around the Amu and 
Caspian, from the Ust-Urt to the frontiers of Persia and Balkh : these 
tribes appear, from their lineaments as well as from their language, to 
be more free from any mixture of Mongol blood than those Eh, 
mentioned. The Turkish clans possessed of political ved in Khin 
Bokhara, Kunduz, and Kokand, are called Uzbeks: in their lineaments 
they bear a considerable resemblance to the Kirghiz, ¢ a 
them mainly in those peculiarities which distinguish a le 
civilised from one which has scarcely emerged from wat fe. 
number of tribes of alien lineage and language live intermingled with 
the Turkish clans. The Afghans, Jews, Hindoos, and other colonists, 
present no uncommon feature in Asiatic society; but the Persian 
Tajiks, or agricultural settlers, and the Sartis, or mercantile e 
the same race, who preponderate in Bokhara and some other towns, aro 
remarkable as vestiges of an earlier population which possessed the 
country previous to the arrival of the Turks. In the cities west of 
Pamir these Persian tribes are said to preponderate in number ; in the 
cities east of Pamir, on the other hand, the Turkish population would 
appear to be the most numerous. The predominant religion among 
all these tribes is the Mohammedan. - 
The political divisions of independent Tartary are:—The steppes of 
the Kassaks and Kirghiz; the plain of the Tark between the 
Amu and the Caspian; the territory subject to the Khan of Khiva; 
the territory subject to the Mir of Bokhara; the territory subject to 
the Khan of Kokhand; the territory subject to the Mir of Kunduz; 
and the territory east of Pamir, incorporated into the Chinese empire. © 
1, The Kirghiz and Kassaks number about 400,000 tents or families ; 
of these 75,000 belong to the Great Horde: they encamp on the rivers 
Sara-Su and Tshui, on the middle course of the Sir-Deria, and around 
the lakes on the west side of the Chinese province of Songaria, The 
Middle Horde numbers 165,000 tents: its families ogee 
streams and lakes north of the sources of the T and Sara-Su, 
The tents of the Little Horde amount to 160,000, which are scattered 
over the delta of the Sir-Deria and the country west of the ai, 
between the Russian frontier and the southern termination of 
Ust-Urt.. Along the Chinese and Russian frontiers an j 
deference is paid to the injunctions of these governments. 2. The 
Turkomans number about 366,000 families or gic including a 
number of tribes subjected by the khans of Khiva, 3. Kutva. 4. — 
Boxuara, 5. Kokand extends on the north to within 45 miles of the 
south bank of the Tshui: its most western station is Urutuy for- 
ba a paren town of Hage i the ae icine 1S 
inese frontier, and on the sout the wan iz of the 
Pamir profess to be subjects of the Khan of Kokand. The government 
of this state much resembles in its character that of Khiva; it is how- 
ever less favourably situated for participating in the — of the 
Turkoman and Kirghiz slave-trade, on for levying black-mail on 
caravans, and is therefore less heard of. 6, Chinese Turkistan forms a 
Chinese province, under the designation of the Country of the New 
Frontier. Chinese garrisons are placed in all the towns ee ee 
of the Thian-shan, in Kashgar and Yarkand, and lines of pickets keep 
up the communication between these principal stations. Double rows 
of custom-houses are placed along the frontier of the province to 
examine strangers and act as a check upon each other, e adminis- 
tration of justice and the exercise of the local police is left to the 
Uzbek authorities; the general military and civil authority is vested 
in Chinese or Mantchu officers. The public revenue is employed to 
defray the expenses of the provincial administration, and any surplus 
is sent to Ili, 7. The Mir of Kunduz exercises an authority much 
of the same kind as that exercised by the khans of Khiva and and. 
His dominions extend on the west to a station a midway between 
Khulm and Balkh; on the south to Sykan, north of Bamian, and 
farther west to the crest of Hindu-Kush ; on the east to the Chinese 
frontier, North of the Amu he exercises a precarious authority over 
all the settlers who are so unfortunate as to live within reach of his 
chupaos, or predatory incursions. The forces of the Mir consist chie 
of cavalry: he can bring together on a surprisingly short warnit 
15,000 horsemen inured to predatory warfare. He has razed e 
hill-fort in his country ; the fastnesses on the plain are held by mem- 
bers of his own family. Within his own territories he is and 
impartial in the exercise of justice, and subjugated tribes are on the 
whole leniently dealt with. Besides these states, there pte least 
four towns, with their adjoining territory, in Turkistan, which may 
be considered independent of any external government—Maimanu, 
Andkho, Shibbergan, and Sir-i-Pul, They are all situated in oases 
formed by streams from the Hazareh Mountains, south of the plain = : 
the Oxus, The chief of Maimanu can raise 6000 horse among ’ 
Turkoman adherents; the chief of Sir-i-Pul can raise 1000 Uzbeks ; 
the chiefs of Andkho and Shibbergan 500 each. The chief of Andkho 
is an Afshar Turk; the rest are Uzbeks, 
Turkistan is formed by nature to be the scene of a it 
between the countries which surround it on all sides, r than of a 
trade in its own productions. Balkh, Bokhara, and Kokand produce — 
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silk and cotton; the Pamir and Hindu-Kush supply furs, all the oases 
large quantities of fruit and grain ; metals are raised and smelted in 
\ various localities; the steppes supply beasts of burden and for food; 
__ and at Kokand and Bokhara silk and cotton stuffs are manufactured, 
__ _‘The traces of former cultivation which abound in so many places, are 
Ne pest We aan Oe Wee Die unas tnde we cee cue 
; present lawless and unsettled state of the greater of Turkistan 
is the of the decline of this trade, not its cause. These 
consequence 
now deserted sites continued to flourish in the times of Tamerlane 
_ and Tshinghis-Khan (Genghis-Khan) ; they have become waste and 
_ desolate since the discovery of the route by sea from Europe to India 
There is however still a considerable trade carried on in 
vee Some Sekivan te Russia rene way of 
wer Ural, carrying the products of India, , 
and to Nishnei-Noygorod. |The trade between Bokhara and 
Russia is more extensive and valuable than that from the south of 
Next in importance to the trade with Russia is that 
i gar. A caravan is annually dispatched by way 
of Kokand to that city, and here the interchange of commodities with 
A branch of this trade goes up the valley of 
. Kokand is an en’ & of the trade 
, but it is also visited by Russian fur 
caravans on the Russian frontier. Kunduz has little trade : it lies off 
the direct line of commerce from Bokhara to the Indus, and the diffi- 
of the road across the high land of Pamir makes merchants 
the northern pass of Terek in travelling between East and West 
Yarkand, lying at the intersection of the 
great lines of traffic which connect Russia with Tibet and Kashmir, 
West Turkistan and Tibet, and being moreover 
situated in uctive countries, are the centres of an active and 
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clothing; and caravans keep 
tribes rad par f crossing the desert, 
rt itself the scene of 
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syemty of Bocteis have ruled the country as far north as 
Aral till about 120 years before the commencement ofthe Christian 
of Hindu-Kush was then 
the east, who in their turn were 
by the Parthian kings, about the time of the birth of our 
The Parthian ensevenene Lea of fire, of which 

met \e 


tribes are succeeded by a race with long or ‘horse-like’ 
Lop-Nor continues till the present day the south-east 
frontier of the Turkish race, In 569 the ambassadors of the younger 
found the most powerful of the Turkish tribes seated around 
and Turkish hordes bad pushed their encampments as far 
the When the kalifs succeeded to the Persian 
found the frontier of Iran extending beyond Samarcand, 
time they kept it there. The conquests of the Mongol chiefs 
the kalifate broke down this frontier, and opened the 
to successive incursions of nomad hordes from the east. The 
who inherited the power of Genghis-Khan were Mongols; 
Turkish or Tartar tribes would appear to have predominated 
their armies. All the Turkish tribes who have played a conspicuous 
embraced at an early period the Mohammedan religion. 
Turkistan, the Kamaks, who occupy the north-western 
; are probably the oldest settlers, The Little and Middle 

mena: Dip descendants of those who wandered in the sam 
in the 6th century. The Great Horde, the mountain Kirghiz, 
the Turks of Chinese Tartary, received a reinforcement from the 
who submitted to Russia in 1606, emigrated from its 

beginning of the 18th century, and settled amon 
brethren to the south. The origin of the sons 
is difficult to ascertain, The Turkomans are the Turkish 
the 11th and 12th centuries crossed the Amu and 
; the name is common to those who still inhabit Turkis- 
many in Persia and the Ottomanempire. The Uzbeks 
sriginally’tahabited, the 
e 
and Ushi to Khotan, and who figure in the 
the Sir-Deria in the beginning of the 
and spread terror and i 
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raised to the average level of Mohammedan civilisation; the nomad 
tribes appear to be much in the same state that their ancestors were 
at the time when history first takes notice of them. 

TURNHAM GREEN. [Mrppxesex.] 

TURNHOUT. [Antwenrr.] 


Tuscany has a breadth of about 95 miles from west to east, from 
the sea-coast near Leghorn to Borgo San Sepolcro on the banks of the 
Upper Tiber, which part of the valley of the Tiber belongs to Tuscany, 
There is also a mountainous tract belonging to Tuscany on the 
northern slope of the Apennines, extending to within a few miles of 
Faenza and Forli. This district, which is styled Romagna Gran- 
Ducale, contains the sources and upper course of a number of streams 
which flow towards the Adriatic, With this exception, the waters 
of the grand-duchy of Tuscany flow southward to the Mediterranean, 
The principal rivers of Tuscany are, beginning from the north—1, 
the Magra, which flows through the Tuscan district of Lunigiana, 
and afterwards enters the Sardinian state; 2, the Serchio, which flows 
through Garfagnana and Lucca; 3, the Arno, which, with its numerous 
affluents, including the Chiana, drains more than one-third of Tuscany ; 
4, the Cecina, which drains the valley of the same name; 5, the 
Ombrone, the principal river of the province of Siena; 6, the Albegna, 
which flows for about 36 miles or a the southern part of the 
Maremme, and enters the sea north of Mount Argentaro; 7, the Fiora, 
which flows through the border district of Santa Fiora, Pitigliano, 
and Sovana, and then enters the States of the Church. 

The territory of Lucca fell to Tuscany in 1847. [Lucca.] The 
Grand-Duchy is divided into compartimenti, or provinces, as in the 
following table :— 


Area in Population in 

Provinces. Square Miles. April, 1854, 
Florence r 2,246 715,701 
Lucea 510 265,304 
Pisa . 1,174 231,473 
Siena 1,455 190,159 
Arezzo ’ 1,265 221,090 
Grosseto 1,710 80,980 
Livorno ‘ 38 89,420 
Isle of Elba. 96 21,559 
Total . . 8,494 1,815,686 


The surface of Tuscany presents four different regions:—1, the 
highlands of the Apennines, which skirt the grand-duchy on the 
north and north-east: 2, the hilly tract, which forms the greater part 
of the ince of Siena, between the valley of the Chiana on one 
side and that of the Arno on the other, and which slopes on the south- 
west towards the lowlands of the Maremme. The Ombrone forms 
the principal drain of this extensive plateau, which is intersected by 
rather high ridges, some of which are ramifications of the great 
Apennine Chain, whilst others, like Monte Amiata and the mountain 
of Radicofani, are of volcanic formation. The lower hills are of the 
description called ‘Subapennine ;’ 3, the great valley of the Arno, 
with the lateral valleys of the Chiana, Elsa, Era, and other afiluenta, 
This constitutes the finest, most productive, and most densely 
inhabited part of Tuscany: 4, the maritime plains, or Maremme. 
These four regions are noticed under Anno; Carana, Vat bi; 
Fiorence; GaRFacnana; Lucca; Maremme; Pisa; Srena, &e. 

About one-sixth part of the area of Tuscany is planted with vines 
and olive-trees; another sixth is cultivated as arable land; nearl 
two-sixths are either forests or plantations of chestnut-trees, whic 
afford food to the population of the mountains; and nearly as much 
again is land, chiefly natural pasture, There is a class of 
tenants who hold their tenements by ‘livello,’ a kind of life-estate 
for four generations, paying a fixed yearly rent either in money or 
kind to the owner. When the fourth generation is about to expire, 
the contraet is often renewed by mutual agreement. But the most 
common bay letting land is on the ‘metayer’ system, by which 
the farmer finds the seed and implements, and gives the owner half 
the produce in kind. The landlord stocks the farm, and a valuation 
is given to the farmer, who is to make all good on leaving. : 

‘uscany imports some corn yearly to supply its own consumption. 
The principal articles of produce are wine, oil, of which a quantity is 
exported; and silk, which is also an article of export both in its raw 
and in its manufactured state. The other articles of native produce 
exported are—fruit of various sorts, lambskins and kidskins, potash, 
timber, cork, juniper-berries, marble and alabaster, iron from Elba, 
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borax, sulphur, alum, and anchovies, which are fished off the coast, 
Nearly a whole trade of Tuscany with other countries is carried on 
through the port of Leghorn, which is also a great mart or exchange 
for all kinds of foreign produce, [Lrvoryo.] Horned cattle are not 
very numerous in Tuscany; the sheep are reckoned at 600,000; most 
of the flocks migrate in the autumn from the highlands to pass the 
winter in the Maremme. Cheese is made of ewes’ as well as goats 
milk. The common horse is of an inferior kind; some studs how- 
ever keep up a superior breed. The asses are strong and fine. Pigs 
are reared in great number in the woods of the Maremme, where they 
feed upon acorns, A herd of about 200 camels is kept up on the 
grand-ducal farm of San Rossore near Pisa, and is said to have been 

ted there ever since the time of the Crusades, Game of most 

inds is abundant. 

The mineral products are iron, from the island of Elba, copper, 
lead, marble, sien, rock-salt, alabaster, alum, and sea-salt. 

The manufactures of Tuscany consist of woollen-cloths, woollen 
caps for the Levant ; hemp and linen-cloth; thread-silk, and silk-stuffs, 

, glass, leather, wax, coral, which is gathered on the coast of 
Rates and worked at Leghorn; iron-ware, alabaster vases and other 
ornaments, china, and delft-ware. The straw-plat manufacture has 
greatly declined. ; : ; 

The grand-duchy of Tuscany is divided into compartimenti, or 
provinces, each ve Raforkioer) by a provveditore, or prefect. The 
provinces are divided into communes. Each commune is presided over 
by a municipal officer styled gonfaioniere. For the judicial adminis- 
tration there is in every commune a magistrate, called in some places 
vicario, and in others esth; there are primary courts for civil and 
criminal affairs, in of the principal towns; high courts, or courts 
of appeal, at Florence and Lucca; and lastly, a supreme court, or 
court of cassation at Florence, which watches over the whole judici- 
ary administration. In commercial affairs there are tribunals of 
commerce at Florence and Leghorn. A board at Florence directs the 
police of the whole grand-duchy; there are commissaries of police 
in the principal towns, and a police-force (Sbirri) scattered about 
various points of the country. 

The military establishment amounts to about 15,000 men, including 
the police and frontier and coast-guard. The commercial marine num- 
bered 929 vessels, of all sizes, carrying 50,178 tons, in 1854. 

The yearly public revenue of Tuscany amounted in 1854 to 
35,307,400 lire, the expenditure to 37,037,500 lire. The income is 
derived chiefly from customs, land-tax, income-tax, stamps, govern- 
ment monopoly of salt and tobacco, lotteries, and crown demesnes. 
Provisions on entering the walled towns pay an ‘octroi,’ or duty, at 
the gates, as in France, 

The grand.duke of Tuscany is an independent sovereign. He is 
absolute, but he governs according to the established laws, customs, 
and precedents: he is assisted by a ministry and a council of state, 
composed of his secretaries of state. He keeps chargés affaires at 
the courts of Austria, France, and the Porte. At the other courts he 
is represented by the imperial minister of Austria. Tuscan consuls 
are appointed to all the principal ports of Europe, the Levant, and 
America, 

The Roman Catholic is the established religion of Tuscany, and is 
professed by all Tuscan subjects, with the exception of the Jewish 

pulation, which amounts to about 7000 individuals, chiefly at 
Thane and Florence. Foreigners of other Christian communions 
are tolerated, but proselytism among the subjects of the grand-duke 
is punished. The church establishment of Tuscany consists of four 
arebbishops (Florence, Lucca, Pisa, and Siena) and about twenty 
bishops. There are many collegiate churches, besides cathedrals, 
about 200 convents and monasteries, and about 60 conservatorj, or 
houses for female education attached to convents, under the direction 
of nuns, The regular and secular clergy number about 15,000. 

There are grammar schools at Florence, and all the other principal 
towns. They are kept by the fathers of the Scolopian order (Scholarum 
Piarum), and are attended by about 2500 students: the instruction is 


ple there is a primary school in every commune of Tuscany; a— 
aly school in every town with a population of ‘ 


teaching is in the hands of the clergy. Among the 5 
must mention the Academy of the Fine Arts at 
College of Medicine and § attached to the hospital of Santa 
Maria Nuova in the same city. The education of youths of noble 
families is generally pursued at the colleges for the nobility, the prin- 
cipal of which is the pene Tolomei at Siena, directed by the 
fathers, The Tuscan nobility has produced in all ages men dis 
for learning, and for their patronage of learni 0 to the dif- 
fusion of education, industry, and commerce, and to the thrifty habits 
of the people, and the subdivision of property, the middle classea are 
more numerous and have more influence in Tuscany than in other 
parts of Italy; the mercantile class enjoys great consideration, = 
Charitable institutions are numerous, including hospitals for the 
infirm, foundling hospitals, orphan asylums, workhouses, monti-di- 
_ pang os and societies of charitable spines who assist the 
sick poor, relieve prisoners, give portions to poor being married, 
afford instruction 5 children, distribute clothes and other necessaries 
to the indigent, and bury the dead. The Jewish population at 
‘horn have their own charitable institutions and schools. ‘ 
The principal states of Europe and America have representatives 
at Florence, and consuls from all the great commercial nations and 
cities of the Christian world reside in Leghorn. Railways connect 
Florence with Pisa—one running Pistoja and Lucca, the other 
through Empoli and Pontedera. From Pisa a line runs down the coast 
to Leghorn, and from Empoli another line runs south-east to Siena. 
Steamers ply from Leghorn to Naples, Marseille, and other ports of 
the Mediterranean. arate 
History.—A sketch of the ancient history of the country is given 
under Errurta. After the fall of the Western Empire, Etruria became 
a province of the kingdom of the Goths, and afterwards of the Lon- 
gobards. Under the Longobards it was divided into Tuscia 
which included the duchies of Lucca, Florence, and Clusium; and 
Tuscia Longobardorum, which comprised the duchy of the 
— papal province of Viterbo. Gradually the name of T’ or 
uscapy, became restricted to the former division only. Under 
Charlemagne and his successors Tuscany was administered by mar- 
i daughter of ered 


quises, from whom was descended Matilda, 
Boniface III, who during a long life was a strenuous su ? 
the Holy See against the German emperors, and enri it by 
large donations of territory. Matilda died in 1115, lea’ no issue, 
and the series of the marquises of Tuscany ended with her; for 
though the emperors of Germany as kings of Italy continued for a 
time to appoint imperial vicars in Tuscany, their authority was little 
more than nominal, as the oo of Florence, Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, 
Pistoja, and Lucca divided the country among them. [ . 
Pisa; Suzna.] Florence, having conquered Pisa, became the Be 
dominant power in Tuscany. After the fall of the republic in 1530, 
Charles V. appointed Alessandro de’ Medici, anv Megitimate son of 
Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, to be duke of Florence. Alessandro was 
murdered by his cousin Lorenzino de’ Medici in January 1537; but 
the party of the Medici, headed by Guicciardini, the historian, pro- 
claimed Cosmo de’ Medici, son of Giovanni. Cosmo was the founder 
of the grand-ducal dynasty of Tuscany, having united Siena to his 
other dominions. 
1574, Cosmo died, and was succeeded by his son Francis I. 1587. 
Francis died without issue, and was succeeded by his brother Fer- 
dinand L., who was the great benefactor of Leghorn. 1609, Ferdinand 
died, and was succeeded by his son Cosmo IL, who, in oe the 
coast against the corsairs, obtained various successes at sea, 
1621. Cosmo II. died, and was succeeded by his son Ferdinand IL, 
whose long reign was an age of decline for Tuscany. 1670. Ferdinand 
was ded by his son Cosmo IIL, under whom the condition of 


gratuitous, There are besides Collegj Convitti, or schools for boarders, 
aa well as for day students, in most of the towns, and attended by 
above 1000 students; they are mostly under the direction of the same 
order, who are the chief instructors of the Tuscan youth. In every 
diocese there is at least one clerical seminary for those who study for 
the church, and several of them also admit external or day students. 
Lastly, the two universities of Piea and Siena are attended, the former 
y about 550 students, the latter by about one-half that number. 

of these universities has four faculties—divinity, jurisprudence, 
medicine and surgery, and the physico-mathematical ‘sciences—and 
confers degrees in each of these faculties. : 

Female education is afforded by the Conservatorj, or boarding- 
schools, which are directed by nuns, There is one or more of these 
establishments in every town. Several of them have at the same time 
a charity day-school for poor girls. In Florence and other principal 
towns there are Educator}, or houses of education attached to several 
convents for ladies of the higher classes, who have the assistance of 
able teachers and professors. That of L’Annunciata at Florence is 
one of the best: it contains generally about 100 pupils, and the expense 
of each is about 100/ sterling a year. The system of domestic instruc- 
+1 is also common among the rich, For the general education of the 


Tuscany continued to decline. 1723. Cosmo was succeeded by his 
son Gian Gastone, a debauchee, who died without issue, and with him 
ended the grand-ducal dynasty ne Medici. He ber? succeeded, a 
ing to an agreement between the great powers, by Francis, duke 
Lorraine and Bar, whose territories were given to Stanislas Leezinski 
\eghtte and Remteaw ce Chet Wi oF skein f Germany. 
aughter and heiress o! es VI. of A emperor 0 . 
Tuscany was governed by a regency, while Francis and Maria Theresa 
resided chiefly at Vienna. ; 
1765. Francis IL. of Tuscany and I. of Germany died. His eldest 
son Joseph succeeded him as emperor of Germany, and his second son 
Leopold succeeded him as grand-duke of Tuscany. ‘The reign of 
Leopold I, will ever be memorable in the history of Tuscany asa 
period of revival of industry and prosperity, of improvement in : 
Spee of administration, of order, peace, and an enligh' 
egislation. ‘ ; 
1790. Leopold having succeeded his brother Joseph II. as seen 
of Germany and sovereign of the Austrian dominions, and his eldest 
son Francis being thereby hereditary prince of the Austrian monarchy, 
the grand-ducal crown of Tuscany devolved mies 5 his second son, 
Ferdinand III, who followed the wise and li system of adminis- 
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he strove to remain neutral, but Bonaparte (1796) disregarded the 
neutrality of Tuscany. The grand-duke however retained a precarious 
possession of Tuscany till 1799, when the French Executive Directory 
ordered the occupation of Tuscany by its troops, and the grand-duke 


was obli to withdraw to Germany. By the peace of Luneville 
(1801), between France and Austria, Ferdinand renounced Tuscany, 
which gave to Don Ludovico Bourbon, hereditary princé of 


Parma, with the name of ‘kingdom of Etruria.’ In 1803 Ludovico 

died, and his widow, Maria Luisa of Spain, became regent of Tuscany 

in the name of her son, a minor. p : 
ee ene eteny is Feet en. + yee 


it formed three new ents, Arno, Ombrone, and iterranée. 
Napoleon's sister Eliza, the princess Baci i, was placed at the head 
of administration, with’ the title of Grand-Duchess, In 1814 


however i 

Ferdinand III, who returned to Florence in September. 
1815. The congress of Vienna confirmed the possession of Tuscany 

to the grand-duke Ferdinand and his successors, and annexed to it the 

whole of the island of Elba, and some other territories. To Maria 

Luisa, ex-queen igned the 

duchy dina to revert to Tuscany on the death of the arch- 


Lucea has since been incorporated with Tuscany. 

Ferdinand, after his restoration, applied himself to the internal 
improvement of his territories, especially by the drainage of the Val 
di Chiana and the Val di Nievole. He ee ee eee 

his son Leopold IL. The new grand-duke continue system o 
Md ve improvement by draining the marsh of Castiglione and 
marshes which corrupted the atmosphere of the Maremme, 
new roads, embanking rivers, extending the privileges of a 
Leghorn, supplying that important town 

means of an 


northern part, is an elevated table-land ; 
We i greater of the circle of 
_ Ostuschkow, is but a range of hills, in which however many rivers 
oon Besogpe is the Volga. This chain rests on 
{ ost entirely of an impenetrable forest, in 
_ which there are extensive morasses ; some offsets extend into the neigh- 
; aes country, which are a more elevated than the banks of 


ei-W olotechok unites 
‘es ; the most considerable 
which 


variable, The rivers ly freeze by the beginning of 
thaw towards the ond of March. A; ture and cattle 
are the general a of the inhabitants. The soil is 

_ poor, and the produce is ly more than sufficient for the home con- 
sumption. Rye, barley, and oats are cultivated, but little wheat. Much 
Sepsere nie nts ra Fruit is scarce. Timber is very fine and 
abundant. , wolves, foxes, badgers, and martens are numerous; 
fish are very plentiful. The population consists almost wholly of Rus- 
 sians. Except in the towns are no manufactures. Many 


mills, brick-kilns, ship-building, 


vee and St, Petersburg is important. 

situated in 56° 52’ N, lat., 35° 48’ E. long., 
the Volga, which is hero joined by the Twerza 
: population 24,000. Twer is surrounded with pallisades, 
by barriers, and consists of three parts: the fortress 


tration pursued by his father. In the war of the French revolution, 


lying between the Volga and the Tmaka, which is surrounded with a 
rampart; the city, which is divided by the rivers into four parts, 
united by three bridges; and the suburb. After a great fire in 1763, 
the empress Catherine II. caused it to be rebuilt in its present regular 
form. There are in the city a cathedral, 28 churches, 2 convents, a 
bazaar (which contains 400 shops), a palace, a theatre, a foundling 
asylum, an hospital, and various establishments for education, among 
which are a gymnasium, a school for 120 young noblemen, and an eccle- 
siastical seminary for 700 students, who are instructed in the sciences 
and the classics, The inhabitants manufacture linen, leather, hard- 
ware, and candles, and carry on an extensive trade. 

Among the other towns are—Nschew-Wladimir, population 10,000 ; 
Torschok, 15,000; Wischnei-Wolstschok, 6500; Ostaschkow, 6500; and 


Kaschin, 4000. 
TWERTON. MERSETSHIRE. | 
TWICKEN (Mrpp.eseEx. } 
TWYFORD. ([Hampsntee.] 


TYLDESLEY. [Lancasuire.] 

TYNEMOUTH, Northumberland, a village, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Tynemouth, is situated on the left bank 
of the river Tyne near its mouth, in 55° 1’ N. lat, 1° 25’ W. long,, 
distant 8 miles E. by N. from Newcastle, 280 miles N.N.W. from 
London by road, and 287 miles by the Great Northern and York 
Newcastle and Berwick railways. The population of the township of 
Tynemouth in 1851 was 14,493; that of the parliamentary and 
municipal borough, was 29,170 in 1851. The living of Tynemouth 
is a vicarage, with the curacy of North Shields annexed, in the arch- 
deaconry of Northumberland and diocese of Durham. Tynemouth 
Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes and townships, with an area of 
39,737 acres, and a population in 1851 of 64,248. 

Tynemouth Castle occupies a peninsula on the left bank of the 
mouth of the Tyne. In the time of William the Conqueror, the 
peninsula was inclosed on the land side by a wall and a ditch; the 
place was afterwards more completely fortified, and was known as 
Tynemouth Castle. The castle was taken from the Royalists in 
1644, by the Scotch. It was restored and garrisoned by the Par- 
liament, but the garrison having revolted, the place was stormed by 
a parliamentary force from Newcastle, under Sir Arthur Hazelrig. 
The gateway tower of the castle on the west or land side is 
tolerably condition, and the circuit of the walls appears to be 
entire. There are considerable remains of the priory church. It was 
used as the parish church until the time of Charles IL, when anew 
church was built at North Shields, distant a mile to the west. There 
are also a chapel of ease and a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, A 
lighthouse and some other modern buildings are within the area of 
the castle; and near it is a fort to command the entrance of the 
river. The village of Tynemouth consists chiefly of one long street, 
Rope-making is carried on. The place is much resorted to in the 
bathing season. There are here a Natural History society and a 
savings bank. A house of correction is at Tynemouth. 

TYRE. [(Trrvs. 

TYROL, a crownland of Austria, lies between 45° 40’ and 47° 44’ 
N. lat., 9° 32’ and 12° 55’ E. long. On the west of Tyrol there is a 
= of Austrian Italy and of Switzerland, from which it is divided 

y an uninterrupted chain of high mountains [SwitzERLanD], and the 
Rhine. On the north of the Tyrol is Bavaria; on this frontier also 
there are high mountains. East of the Tyrol are the Austrian provinces 
of Austria and Illyria, from which it is chiefly divided by the conti- 
nuous ranges which separate the river basins of the Salza and Drau 
from those of the Inn and Eisach ; only a small portion of the basin 
of the Drau is included in the Tyrol. The mountains which on the 
south separate the Tyrol from Italy are frequently interrupted by 
streams, which escape from the mountain region of the Tyrol by very 
narrow valleys. 

The crownland includes the Vorarlberg, and is divided into 4 circles, 
75 arrondissements, and 1093 communes. The area and population 
of the circles are as follows, according to official returns published in 
Vienna in 1854:— ~- 


| Ciretes.. | Arrondissements. | Area in 8q. Miles. | Population in 1854, 
Innsbruck . 19 4,094 215,153 
Brixen 23 3,656 217,577 
Trent . . 27 2404 823,186 
Bregenz . 6 987 102,506 

Total 75 1141 858,422 


The Tyrol is much more mountainous than Switzerland. One-third 
of Switzerland is an undulating or hilly plain, but the Tyrol, with the 
exception of a comparatively small tract, is covered with high moun- 
tain masses, on which a great number of summits rise above the 
snow-line and are surrounded by extensive glaciers. Level tracts, 
admitting of cultivation with the plough, are found only on the banks 
of the rivers, where they sometimes attain a width of a mile, and ina 
few places more, but they are usually not more than half a mile wide, 
All these tracts taken together do not cover one-tenth of the surface 
of the country; nine-tenths are occupied by the higher and lower 
mountain masses of the Alps, 
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line, south of the Inn River, and in the great chain which runs 
pretdiery the country from west to east, dividing the waters which run 
northward to the Danube, from those that flow southward to the 
Adriatic, or eastward to the river Drau. The western chain runs 
uninterruptedly from the Lake of Idro to the Ortler Spitz. South of 
46° 8’ N. lat, it probably does not exceed 7000 feet above the sea-level. 
But near 46° 8’ N, lat. it rises in Monte Adamello to more than 
11,000 feet, and from this summit to the Ortler Spitz (46° 30 N. lat.); 
hardly any portion of the range is free from snow even in the latter 
part of the summer. The general elevation of this range probably 
exceeds 9000 feet above the sea. The Ortler Spitz is the highest 
summit of the Rhetian Alps, being 12,855 feet above the sea, It is 
surrounded by other summits, and is always covered with snow. 

The deep and wide valley of the Upper Etsch (Adige), called 
Vintechgau, separates the mountain masses of the Ortler Spitz from 
the mountain range which traverses the Tyrol from west to east, This 
range is divided into two high and elevated mountain masses, which 
are divided by a large and wide depression, which occurs near 11° 30 
E. long., and through which the road over the Brenner passes from 
Germany to Italy, The mountain region west of this road consists of 
two extensive and very elevated mountain masses, which are connected 
by a high ridge, The western mountain mass is called the mountains 
of the Platey Kigl, or of the Great Oetzthaler Ferner, and the eastern 
is named the mountains of the Winacher Ferner. The mountains of 
the Platey Kigl occupy nearly the whole country between the Inn 
and the Achen, a space of nearly 30 miles from south to north, and 
20 miles from west to east. A considerable portion of this tract is 
always covered with snow, from which rise numerous pinnacles, among 
which the highest are Mount Gebatsch, 12,276 feet; the Similaun 
Spitz, 11,859 feet ; and the Great Oetzthaler Ferner, 10,434 feet above 
the sea-level. This is one of the most broken portions of the Alps, 
and the snowy masses are furrowed by only two deep and very narrow 
yalleys. The mountains of the Winacher Ferner, or the eastern part 
of the region, are connected with those of the Platey Kgl by a high 
and narrow ridge, which only in a few places is free from snow in 
summer. The Winacher Mountains also rise above the snow-line, but 
the mass is less extensive than that of the Platey Kégl. Several 
summits rise above 10,000 feet, among which are the Kitzkamp, the 
Winacher Ferner, the Winter Stuben, and the Bock Kogl. 

The depression which occurs east of the Winacher Mountains is of 
considerable extent, for no summit always covered with snow occurs 
in a space extending more than 18 miles from west to east. No sum- 
mit of this part of the Tyrolian Alps probably exceeds 7500 feet in 
height ; and in the middle, near 11° 30’ E. long., it sinks much lower : 
the road from Innsbruck to Trent, over the Brenner, is at its highest 
level (47° N, lat.) not more than 4374 feet above the sea-level. This 
is the lowest mountain-road across the Alps, and has accordingly 
become the most frequented line of commercial intercourse between 
Germany and Italy. Innsbruck is about 1920 and Trent 960 feet 
above the sea-level, 

East of the Brenner the most elevated masses of the Tyrolian Alps 
constitute an elevated ground running from west to east. Towards 
its eastern extremity this high tract constitutes the boundary between 
the Tyrol and the district of Salzach in Austria. It contains an 
almost uninterrupted series of snow-capped mountains. The highest 
summits on to be the Schwarzenstein, the Drei Herrn Spitz, and 
the Gross Glockner, which rises to 12,438 feet above the sea-level. 

On the north-west and north of the mountain region hitherto 
noticed, and separated from them by the valley of the Inn River, 
extends another range, containing the sources of the rivers Lech and 
Tear, which descend from it northward, and enter the Plain of 
Bavaria. In this range only a few summits rise above the snow-line, 
The highest are the Arlberg, which is 10,200 feet, and the Great 
Solstein, which is 9702 feet above the sea-level. West of the last- 
mentioned summit runs the road which leads from the Plain of 
Bavaria to Innsbruck. . 

The mountains which fill up the south-eastern portion of the Tyrol 
are called the Carnic Alps. ‘They begin on the south-west, on the 
banks of the Etech, north-west of Verona, and extend partly within 
the Tyrol, and partly on its boundary-line with the Lombardo-Venetian 

ingdom, in a north-eastern direction to the source of the river Drau, 
where they turn to the east and leave the Tyrol. Very few summits 

of this extensive mountain region reach the snow-line. The most 
elevated is Monte Marmolata, which rises to 11,500 feet above the 
sevlevel. The connection between this range and the Eastern 
Tyrolian Alps is formed by a moderately elevated and narrow ridge, 
which occurs near 12° 12’ E. long., and separates the sources of the 
Drau, which flows eastward, from those of the river Rienz, which 
runs westward and joins the Eisach at Brixen. On the north this 
ridge is connected with the extensive snow masses and glaciera which 
occur south of the Drei Herrn Spitz. Over this ridge runs the road 
which connects the Tyrol with Austria, running from Brixen to Lienz 
and Ilyria, From this another road branches off at Toblach to the 
ares, which leads over the Pentelsteiner Pass to Treviso and 
enice, 

The mountain road over Monte Stilvio, or the Stilfserjoch, was 


and the Valteline, This road passes over the elevated and snow- 
covered mountain masses which lie north-west of the Ortler Spti 
and its highest level rises to 9174 feet above the sea, or near! 00 
feet above the snow-line. It is the loftiest carriage-road in " 
but it has been abandoned for a new road constructed since 1853 
through the defile of Tonale, the highest part of which is only 
feet above the sea-level, The old road over the Stilvio, besides 
exposed to avalanches, was often impassable for months on account of 
the snow. 

The largest rivers of the ayrol are the Inn [Avusrrta, vol. i. col. 719], 
and the Apicr, or Etsch. The Inn enters the Tyrol by a very narre 
valley at Finstermiinz. Its course within the Tyrol is about 100 
and it becomes navigable for small river-boats at Telfs, about 20 mile 
above Innsbruck, and for larger river-boats at Hall, about $ miles bel 
Innsbruck. Below Kufstein it leaves the Tyrol and enters Baya 
The Etsch runs east-south-east, and after its junction with the E 
below Botzen, southward, and here begins to be navigate q 
ghetto it leaves the Tyrol and enters Austrian Italy. na 
of these rivers is difficult, and frequently interrupted by their rapidit 
especially after the melting of the snow in the mountains, 

Asa great portion of the country, probably one-tenth, is 
covered with snow, whilst its most southern valleys are hardly 
feet above the sea-level, the climate of the Tyrol must differ ly 
in different places. At Innsbruck the mean temperature of the 
winter is 30°5° Fahr., and that of the summer is 64°. The mean 
annual temperature is 49°, or one degree less than at London. At 
Trent the mean annual temperature is 53°. > 

All those parts which on the north are 7500 feet, and on the soutl 
8500 feet above the sea-level, are always covered with snow. Lo) 
down, to an elevation of 6000 feet above the sea, snow is found all the 
year round in places which are not much exposed to the sun, but in 
other places the declivities of the mountains are covered wit ene 


and flowers. In the region between 6000 and 5000 feet 

grow, but there are some bushes, between which the soil is covered 
with grass that serves for pasture during two or three months in 
summer. There are no houses inhabited all the year sunag at this 
elevation. Fir-trees occur only at an elevation of between Le phan 
4000 feet, where a few permanent habitations are found, some 
potatoes and vegetables are cultivated. The winter lasts in this 
region eight or nine months, Agriculture is carried on with success 
in all places below 4000 feet. Rye and barley are grown, and potatoes 
to a considerable extent. Apple- and pear-trees succeed at the eleva- 
tion of 4000 feet, but plum-trees only up to 3800 feet, and walnut- 
trees to 3600 feet. The beech is found between 8000 and 4000 feet, 
and the oak between 1800 and 3000 feet above the sea-level. Wheat 
does not succeed above 3000 feet, and vines only between 800 and 
1800 feet. : 

In the Tyrol, owing to the great unevenness of the surface, the air 
is in continual motion, and a calm day is a rare occurrence, The 
southern winds are much feared on account of the effect They ae 

are 
r of 


produce on the health, especially in the southern valleys. 
most frequent towards the end of summer and in the beginning 
autumn, and dissolve in a few hours an immense quantity of snow, 
and the yolume of water which is thus conveyed to the rivers pro- 
duces extensive inundations in some parts of the valleys. i most 
fertile lands are in the valleys of the Inn and of the Etsch; the valley 
of the Etsch is the most fruitful. fr 
Wheat, rye, barley, and oats are cultivated where the climate or 
stony soil is not unfavourable. In some parts buckwheat is grown to 
a great extent. Millet is also grown. Indian corn is the principal 
object of agriculture in the valleys on the border of Italy. Hops 
grow wild in the southern districts, where also tobacco is grown. 
Flax and hemp are cultivated. Fruit-trees abound in the southern 
valleys, and large quantities of fruits are exported to Bayaria. Near 
Trent are plantations of fig-trees, and at Roveredo chestnuts are 
common. In these parts are also plantations of olive-trees and. 
berry-trees. A considerable quantity of silk is annually collected. 
On the northern shores of the Lago di Guarda are plantations of 
oranges, whose fruits get quite ripe. Wine is made in large quan- 
tities, and some sorts are very good, but they do not keep, rer 
Cattle are of middling size and numerous: horses are less abundant, 
and better for the draught than for the saddle. Sheep and goats are 


very numerous, but pigs are not much kept. There are chamois, — 


hare marmots, partridges, and some large birds of 
eagles. 

The minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, calamine, coal, 
and rock-salt, mines of which are worked near Hall, obama vigre 
miles below Innsbruck. In the southern districts there is a valu- 
able kind of marble, resembling that of Carrara, which is much 


prey; 


worked, cae ue 


: 


Manufactures and Trade.—Though the inhabitants have a remark- 
able talent for mechanical arts, the Tyrol is not a ; 
country. The chief industrial products, which are mostly 
for home consumption, are flaxen-yarn, linen, knit-caps and ings 
baskets, straw-hats, and wooden ware, The trausit trade is consider- 
able, and it is much facilitated by the admirable new roads, Besides 
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: be i inti: { beds of white, brown, and | market- and post-town, on a feeder of the Drumragh, 9 miles §, by W. 
— cry y eosieerseting with hite- and png eh, Irregular | from Omagh : population, 1504. Unbleached linens are woven and 
=— : sold in considerable quantity in the market, and at the monthly fairs, 


ignite occur, and this mineral is dug by the inhabitants, when 
pely bey scarce, for their domestic use, To the north-west of the 
tertiary beds, the secondary formations, chalk, aragy ate and lias 
crop out, being covered in places by masses of tabular trap. These 
are succeeded by the red-marl or new red-sandstone, which on the 
south-west immediately succeeds the tertiary beds. Between Dun- 
gannon and Stewartstown is a coal-field which, though small, contains 
more beds of workable coal than any other in Ireland, and affords 
coal similar to that of Ayrshire. The formations of the limestone 
group occupy nearly all the remainder of the plain, and extend south- 
westward to the neighbourhood of Clogher, where, contrary to its 
eral character in Ireland, it rises into tolerably lofty mountains. 
The eastern and southern part of the plain of Omagh, and the exten- 
sion towards Lough Erne, are occupied by the old red-sandstone, which 
abuts upon and in some places covers the granite, and protruded green- 
stone, which form the mass of the mountains that separate the two 
plains of Lough Neagh and of Omagh. The rest of the plain of 
Omagh and the mountains which on other sides environ it consist of 
mica-slate, covered in extensive tracts by the old red-sandstone, by the 
different members of the carboniferous limestone series, or by the 
millstone-grit. There are some quarries of inferior slate. Freestone 
and limestone are quarried in various parts of the county 3 the lime- 
stone of Cookstown is remarkable for the number and variety of its 
fossil remains, Traces of lead and iron are also found. 
Climate, Soil, and Agriculture—The climate is healthy, though 
moist, for much rain falls, and the lowlands are frequently flooded. 
The soil in the hilly districts and on the mountain slopes is in general 
sandy or gravelly; in the south and east it is a light fertile loam, and 
‘in the centre much of it is reclaimed moor or bog. Turf is the usual 
fuel, and is abundant. Grain is grown in the more fertile parts, and 
cattle are reared on the hills. The number of acres under crop in 
1853 was 282,151, of which 4195 acres grew wheat; 150,977 acres 
; 2668 acres barley, bere, rye, peas, and beans; 44,840 acres 
potatoes ; 16,859 acres turnips ; 3838 acres other green crops; 24,131 
acres flax; and 34,643 acres were in meadow and clover. In 1841 the 
plantations covered 14,652 acres, yielding oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, 
mixed timber, and fruit. The holdings in 1852 were 29,150, the stock 
on which was 22,378 horses, 1414 mules and asses, 148,745 head of 
cattle, 30,676 sheep, 30,880 pigs, 6187 goats, and 431,794 head of 
ultry. 
P Divisions and Towns.—The county is in the dioceses of Armagh and 
Derry, with a small part in that of Clogher, and contains 46 parishes, 
It is divided into four baronies :—Clogher; Dungannon, Upper, Lower, 
and Middle; Omagh, East and West; and Strabane, Uppes and Lower, 
The principal towns are—SrraBpanz, Duncannon, Cookstown, and 
Omacu, which, with CastLeperc, CLocHER, and Gortm, are noticed 
under their separate names. The following are some of the smaller 
towns and more important villages, with the population of each in 
1851 :— 
Arboe, a village about 6 miles N.E. from Stewartstown, has achurch, 
a Presbyterian meeting-house, and a Roman Catholic chapel, which 
has two altars in the open air. Here are the remains of a monastery, 
said to have been founded by St. Columb, and to have received his 
body: the walls of the church and a cross are yet standing. Augher, 
a small market- and post-town, population 614, stands on the Black- 
water, near its head, 2 miles N.E, from Clogher, and, prior to the 
Union, was a parliamentary and municipal borough. Four fairs are 
held here in the course of the year. In the neighbourhood are, 
Augher Castle, built in 1613, now converted into a mansion; the hill 
of Knockmanly; and Lumford Glen, a most picturesque spot. <Augh- 
nacloy, a market- and post-town, on the left bank of the Blackwater, 
20 miles S.E. from rem : population, 1704, It contains some good 
houses, the parish church of Carrenteel, a Roman Catholic chapel, a 
Presbyterian meeting-house, two Wesleyan chapels, several schools, a 
dispensary, a loan-fund office, and a convenient market-house. Besides 
the weekly market there is a monthly fair for live stock. Bally- 
gawley, a small market- and post-town, about 4 miles N.W. from Augh- 
nacloy : population, 768, It has some well-built houses, a neat parish 
church, « Presbyterian meeting-house, a dispensary, and some schools, 
The manufacture of gloves is carried on. There is a considerable 
sale of linen. Caledon, a market- and post-town, between Armagh 
and Aughnacloy, on the left bank of the Blackwater : population, 
999. © town is extremely neat and well built. There are a hand- 
some church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist mecting-house, a 
dispensary, and several schools. Near the town is Caledon House and 
the residence of the Earl of Caledon. ‘There isa large 
flour-mill, and round the town are a number of limestone quarries, 
Coal Island, « mining village and post-town, 2 miles S. from Stewarts- 
town: population, 627. At this village, and the neighbouring one 
of Drumglass, are the two principal collieries of Tyrone; a canal, 4 
miles in length, was cut to the Blackwater to afford facilities for the 
transport of the coal. There is an iron-work in the village. Dromore, 
a vil and post-town, about 9 miles 8.W. from Omagh : population, 
581. It has an old church, a Presbyterian meeting-house, a Method- 
ist meeting-house, a Roman Catholic chapel, several schools, and a 
+ Five fairs are held in the course of the year. Fintona, a 


There are a parish church, a Presbyterian meeting-house, a Methodist 
meeting-house, a Roman Catholic chapel, a dispensary, and a loan- 
fund office. Five-Mile-Town, a small market- and post-town, about 6 
miles 8,W. from Clogher: population 703. It has a chapel of ease. 
A considerable number of the inhabitants are employed in the linen 
trade. It has eight fairs yearly. Moy, a market- and post-town, is 
on the banks of the Blackwater, over which isa bridge communicati 
with the town of Charlemont, in Armagh: population, 833. It con- 
tains the parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, several Dissenting 
meeting-houses, and a commodious market-house. Considerable trade 
is carried on in coal, corn, timber, salt, iron, and slate; the market is 
well supplied, and there is a monthly fair for live stock, repens 
horses. Newtonstewart, a market- and post-town, is on bank of 
the Strule, over which there is a bridge, 10 miles from Omagh, on the ~ 
mail-road to Londonderry: population, 1402. The houses are neat 
and well built; and the town contains the parish church of Ardstraw, 
a Roman Catholic chapel, two Niger de gary and two sera, meet- — 
ing-houses, a dispensary, and the ruins of an ancient castle. Pomeroy, 
a village and paki, on the road from Dungannon to Newton- 
stewart, about 8 miles from the former town; population, 505. There 
are a church, a Presbyterian meeting-house, a Roman Catholic 

a school, and a dispensary. Petty sessions are held monthly, 
there is a monthly fair. Scewartstown, a market- and post-town, about 
5 miles S.E. from Cookstown: population, 1022. Some linens and 
mixed fabrics of linen and cotton (called unions) were formerly made, 
but the manufacture has declined, In the neighbourhood are several — 
limestone quarries. Stewartstown contains a number of well-built 
houses of stone, slated; the parish church of Donaghenry, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, two Presbyterian meeting-houses, a school-house, a 
dispensary, a loan-fund office, and a market-house. Fairs are held 
monthly, and petty sessions every fortnight. The ruins of an old 
monastery and of Mountjoy Castle are near the town. Tvillick, a 
small post-town, between Omagh and Enniskillen, about 8 miles 8.W. — 
from Fintona: population 449. The parish church is about a mile 
from the town, but there are two meeting-houses, a Roman Catholic — 
chapel, schools, and a dispensary. Fairs are held monthly, and petty 
sessions every fortnight. Near it are the ruins of Trillick Castle. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Pwrposes.—Tyrone returns to 
the Imperial Parliament two members for the county at large, and 
one for the borough of D on. It is in the north-western circuit. 
The assizes are held at Omagh, where the county jail is. Quarter 
sessions are held there, and at Clogher, Dungannon, and Strabane, 
which three towns have bridewells. Petty sessions are held in nineteen 
places. There is a resident magistrate at Omagh, The Lunatic Asy- 
lum and a fever hospital are at Omagh; fever hospitals are at Augh- 
nacloy and Strabane, and dispensaries at twenty-two places. There 
are savings banks at Clogher, Cookstown, Dungannon, and Strabane. 
The Union workhouses are at Castlederg, Clogher, Cookstown, Dun- 
gannon, Gortin, Omagh, and Strabane. The county is in the mili 
district of Belfast, and there is a barrack station at Omagh. The 
of the county militia is stationed at Caledon. In September, 1852, 
there were 270 National schools in the county, attended by 10,731 
male and 8,493 female children. 

History and Antiquities.—This county seems to have been included 
in the territory of the Darnii, a nation mentioned by Ptolemaus. At 
a subsequent period, parts of it were known by the names of Hy-Briun 
and Hy-Fiachria (the latter being the country about the river Derg) ; _ 
and the whole appears to have been called Kinel Eoguin, or Tir-oen, 
modernised Tyrone. About 1177 the county was invaded by John de 
Courey, one of the Anglo-Norman invaders; but appears to haye 
remained in the hands of the O’ Neills of Tir-oen, who were the 
most powerful of the native chieftains, until 1601, hn eae ae 
Deputy Mountjoy compelled him to submit. Tyrone was compre- 
hended in the great settlement made in Ulster, after the accession of } 
James I, [Unster], and was in jaa part pe out among ‘ under- — 
takers’ (that is, persons who undertook to form settlements or colonies), 
partly Scotch and partly English. : 

In the great rebellion of 1641 Dungannon Fort was seized by Sir — 
Phelim O'Neill. In 1646 the Scots and English were defeated by the - 
Irish insurgents at Benburb, with the loss of above 3,000 men. This — 
victory restored to the insurgents a predominance in Ulster, which — 
however they finally lost on the arrival and success of Cromwell in 
1649, In the revolutionary war the army of James, after raising the — 
siege of Londonderry, retired to Strabane, in this county. : 

TYRUS, TSUR, TYRE, a city on the coast of Phonicia, 24 
Roman miles 8, from Sidon, The most ancient name of the city 
aeems to be Sur, which is supposed to be the root of Syria. 2 
called in the Old Testament the ‘daughter of Sidon;’ and Justin 
states that it was a colony of Sidon. In process of time however 
Tyre exceeded the mother city in importance, and came to be the 
chief city of Phoenicia. In the time of David and Solomon it was a 
very great commercial emporium, and was governed by a kin 
(Hiram), who maintained friendly relations with those princes, an 
assisted Solomon in building the temple and his palaces, and in hi 
naval expeditions. About half a century later Ahab married Jeze 
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was taken, after a siege of seven months, by Alexander the Great 

_ (8c. 332), who, in order to attack the city by land as well as by sea, 
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into the isthmus which still connects the former island to the main- 
land. After the death of Alexander, Tyre came under the power of 
the Seleucid, and subsequently under that of the Romans. It was 
still a strong fortress, and (in the time of Strabo) a flourishing port. 
Septimus Severus sent thither a Roman colony, as his medals show. 
It afterwards became the seat of a Christian bishop, and was, in the 
time of St. Jerome, the most beautiful city of Phonicia. During the 
Crusades it suffered several sieges, and remained in the hands of the 
Christians much longer than any other city of Phcenicia. Its fortifi- 
cations were almost entirely destroyed by the Mamelukes about the 
end of the 13th century. It is now a small insignificant place; but 
several new storie houses have been recently erected on the north side 
of the peninsula. 

The Tyrians, in ante-historic times, colonised the coasts of Spain, 
Italy, and Africa. Their commerce reached to Britain and India. 
Their most famous colony was CaRTAAGE. 
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BTTBE oe SETUBAL. [ Portuguese. 
-y OF EstREMADURA, ene, 
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UCKFIELD, Sussex, a vi and thé seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Uckfield, is situated on the left bank of the river 
in 50° 58’ N. lat., 0° 6’ FE. 1 9 miles N. by E. from Lewes, 
i 1 miles S. by E. from London by road. The po ion of the 
parish in 1851 was 1590. The living is a in the 

1c of Lewes and diocese of Chichester. Uckfield Poor- 
Union contains 11 
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UDDEWALLA. [Swepew. 
UDINE, se FRIULE a ns Austrian Italy, formerly included 
the i divided into 21 districts, has 


an area of 

population of 429,844. 
Pe ey pd Ta tos: plain near the foot of the 
Carnic about 20 miles from the sea-coast of the Adriatic, on 
» high road from Venice to Vienna, is a walled town, between four 
ee, and has a population of about 25,000. 
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ion of females, several public libraries, a museum, 
institute, a monte-di-pietd, and a theatre. A consider- 


province of Treviso, is a thriving town 
with manufactories of linen and paper. Spilim- 
Tagliamento, is a town of considerable 
Palma Nuova, « fortified town, important 
on the eastern frontier of Italy, has a population 


of Udine is covered in the north-east by the Carnie 
In the south are several plains which 
the shore of the Adriatic, The principal river 
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Hioticed under Farvit. The projected railway from Trieste to Venice 
Will néeqssarily cross the south part of the province of Udine. 
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Inverness-shire, and distinguished as North Uist and South Uist. 
North Uist is separated from Long Island by the Sound of Harris, 
and from Benbecula by a narrow strait which is dry at low water. 
South Uist lies south of Benbecula, from which it is separated by @ 
narrow strait, and at its southern extremity it is separated by a strait 
from the little island of Barra. These islands are separated on 
the east from the Isle of Skye by the Little Minch, here about 15 
miles broad; on the west they are washed by the expanse of the 
aa They lie between 57° 7’ and 57° 48’ N. lat., 7° and 7° 32’ 

. long. 

North Vist is 16 miles long from east to west, and 13 miles wide 
from north to south in direct lines: the population in 1851 was 3302; 
the entire which includes eight other islands, had a population 
of 3918. It is much intersected by inlets of the sea, several of which 
form commodious harbours. The hills on the east side of the island 
are from 300 to 700 feet high ; Mount Eval, in thé south-east, is above 
2000 feet. On tlie west side of the island lie the pasture and cul- 
tivated lands, with a shore generally low, but having a few bold rocky 
headlands, The island is chiefly formed of gneiss: but at the entrance 
of Loch Maddy are two basaltic rocks rising out of the sea. In the 
interior are numerous fresh-water lakes, in some of which are islands 
containing red-deer. There are a parish and also a government church, 
a ial and several other schools, some of which Dy we libraries. 

ere are several antiquities, as upright stones, rude crosses, and 
cairns; ‘duns,’ and ‘ Usighs,’ or Picts’ houses, 

South Vist, population of the island 4006 in 1861, is about 22 miles 
long from north to south, and about 8 miles broad from east to west. 
The eastern side is and mountainous: Hecla, the highest 
mountain in the island, is 2500 feet high; other mountains are from 
1200 to 1300 feet high. The eastern coast is bold and irregular; its 
three principal inlets, lochs Skipport, Eynort, and Boisdale, are good 
harbours: the western coast had a more regular outline, and | 
except about some rocky headlands, a low sandy shore. The islan 
contains numerous lakes. The island is formed of gneiss, coarse 
granite, and hornblende; mica-slate occurs. The chief articles pro- 
duced are potatoes, bere, and oats. The population of the entire 
parish, which includes the islands of Benbecula, Eriskay, and Flodda, 
was 6173 in 1851. There are two cliurches attached to missionary 
districts, and three chapels for Roman Catholics, who form two-thirds 
of the population. The population of North and South Uist has been 
considerably reduced of late years by emigration, 

UITENHAGE. [Cars or Goon Horr] 

UJIJAR, [Granapa.] 

UJITZA. _ [Senvis.] 

UKRAINE, a name probably derived from the Polish (in which it 
signifies boundary) is a term which has been in general use since the 
conquest of Kiew by the Lithuanians, and at that time desigiated the 
frontier towards the Tartars and other nomad tribes, Subsequently 
the name Ukraine was applied to the extensive and fertile tract of 
land on the banks of the Dnieper, together with the territory of the 
Cossaka, ‘with rather indefinite boundaries, These countries, which 
till the time of Peter the Great were a constant source of quarrels 
between Russia and Poland, constitute the part of Little 
Ruasia, that is, the four governments of Kiew, Podolia, Poltawa, and 
Charkow. This tract is remarkable for its rich pastures, and a fine 
breed of horses and horned cattle. The country is described in the 
articles Kizw; Popotta; Powrawa; Citankow. 

ULEABORG. [Fuxianp.] 

ULEY. [Groucesrenrsaine.] 

ULLESWATER. [Westmonenann.] 

ULM, a city in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, — in 48° 24’ 

Pp 


ULSTER, 
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N. lat, 10° 0’ K. long,, in a beautiful and fertile country at the south- 
pte foot of the Swabian Alps, on the left bank of the Danube, 
which bere forms the boundary between Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, 
and is joined by the Blau, which flows through the town. The 
Danube is bere navigable, being about 200 feet broad and 12 feet 
deop. The city is vearly of an a shape, and the ground 
on which it stands is tolerably level. viously to the year 1805, it 
was strongly fortified, but the works have been nearly demolished. 
Like most of the old German towns, it has in general irregular and 
crooked streets, and antique-looking wooden houses ; there are how- 
ever some broad handsome streets, Within the ng: f there are three 
stone and two wooden bridges, over the Blau; but the handsomest is 
a stone bridge of three arches over the Danube, which connects the 
town with the Bavarian village of New Ulm, on the right bank of 
the Danube. Tho cathedral of Ulm, a very fine specimen of ancient 
gothic architecture, and one of the and loftiest churches in 
Germany, is 485 feet long, including the choir, 200 feet broad, and 
150 feet high above the pavement of the nave. The steeple is 337 
feet high, and a splendid monument of German art in the middle 
ages. minster, or cathedral, was built in the interval 1377-1488. 
It contains many curious monuments and works of art; paintings by 
old German masters, admirable carved-work, painted-glass windows, 
and a remarkably fine organ. The town-house is a very ancient and 
spacious edifice. The German-house (das Deutsche-haus), containing 
aos principal public offices, is considered the handsomest and most 
regular building in the city. The theatre is adorned externally with 
Corinthian columns, Besides the minster there are two Lutheran 
and two Roman Catholic churches. There are in Ulm a gymnasium, 
a museum, a city library, a large hospital, and numerous charitable 
institutions. The city has about 14,000 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture linen, silks, snuffs, tobacco, tobacco-pipes, porcelain, &c. This 
city has a very considerable trade; great quantities of manufactured 
goods and of the productions of the country are sent down the 
Danube to Vienna. Ulm capitulated to Napoleon (Oct. 17, 1805); 
General Mack and the Austrian garrison of 28,000 men were made 

jsoners of war. It is connected with Stuttgardt, Augsburg, and 
Sanich by railways. 

ULSTER, the northernmost of the four provinces into which 
Ireland is divided, comprises the following nine counties :—Antrim 
(including Belfast and Carrickfergus), Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, han, and Tyrone, to the separate 
articles on which we refer for more particular information. Ulster 
is bounded N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, E. by the Irish Sea, 
S&B. by the province of Leinster, and 8.W. by that of Connaught. 
It is comprehended between 53° 45’ and 55° 25’ N. lat., 5° 25’ and 
8° 50’ W. long. The area comprises 5,475,438 acres, of which 
1,851,995 acres were under crops in 1851. The population in 1851 
was 2,011,791. 

Ulster is mountainous. Two mountain groups cross the province 
from east to west. The northernmost, which passes through the 
counties of Antrim, Londonderry, and Donegal, is divided into three 
owe by the valleys or depressions through which the Bann and the 
foyle reach the sea. The mountains of Donegal are the loftiest: 
several of the peaks rise to the height of more than 2000 feet; and 
one (Erigal) is 2460 feet above the level of the sea, The coast of 

is very ru , marked by deep inlets, as Lough Swilly and 
Lough Foyle, stupendous cliffs, bluff headlands, and numerous islands. 
The southern mountains commence on the east coast, in the county 
of Down, where Slieve Donard, one of the Mourne Mountains, rises 
to the height of 2796 feet above the level of the sea. A lower and 
pe nage d level district intervenes between the northern and 
southern mountains, and occupies a considerable part of the counties 
of Down, Armagh, and Tyrone. 
country. 

Ulster was one of the five provinces into which, at an early period, 
Treland was divided. In this province the northern Hy Nialls, or 
O'Neills, had their seat, In the Anglo-Norman invasion, John de 
Courey conquered part of the province. He assumed or received the 
title of Earl of Ulster; but on his decease his lands and title were 
transferred to Hugh de Lacy, and the title was inherited by the De 
Burgh and Mortimer family, from the last of whom it came to the 
dukes of York, and with them to the crown of England. The 
counties were formed at various periods. Several insurrections having 
Jed to extensive forfeitures in the six counties of Donegal, Tyrone, 


Loven Nxacu is in this central low 


Coleraine (now Londonderry), Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh, it was ‘ 


determined to bestow them on Englishmen or Scotchmen, or ‘Servi- 
tors in Ireland,’ or on natives of Ireland, who were to be made free- 
holders. All were termed ‘ undertakers,’ to whom were severally 
assigned lote of 1000, 1500, and 2000 English acres, upon different 
tenures, on certain conditions, including the settling of tenants, who 
were to be Scotch or English, except on the lands of the ‘Irish 
tervitors, who might take English or Irish tenants at their choice. 

grants were assigned to the corporation and some of the trading 
companies of the city of London, from which the town and the 
county of Derry received the distinctive prefix of their name, London- 
erry. Accordingly so many English and Scotch settlers were per- 
manently established as have stamped a peculiar character on the 
population of Ulster, which is at present the great seat of manu- 


facture in Ireland, and the part in which the Protestant religion 
(Episcopal and Presbyterian) is most prevalent. 4 

The population of the counties and two chief towns in the province 
is given in the article IRELaNnp, 

ULSTER, NEW. [Zratanp, New.) ‘ 

ULVERSTONE, Lancashire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Ulverstone, is situated in a district called 
Furness, in 54° 11’ N. lat, 3° 4’ W. Jong., distant 22 miles N.W. from 
Lancaster, and 272 miles N.W. 6 N. from London. The population 
of the town in 1851 was 6433. The living is a curacy, i 
the archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of Chester. Ulverstone 
Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes and townships, with an area of 
135,048 acres, and a population in 1851 of 30,524, 

The town of Ulverstone rose to prosperity on the dissolution of 
Furness Abbey. In the town are a theatre, an assembly-room, a sub- 
scription library, and a neat building for the savings bank, The 
church has been almost entirely rebuilt in the present 3 the 
tower and a Norman doorway remain of the old edifice. new 
district church, erected in 1832, none a handsome tower and spire 
there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Quakers, 
Roman Catholics; a Grammar school; National schools; and schools 
supported by the Roman Catholics. The market is held on Thursday, 
for grain and provisions; there are two large yearly cattle-fairs, A 
canal from the estuary of the Leven enables large vessels to come up 
and discharge their cargoes in a spacious basin, almost close to the 
town, from which there is a considerable export of iron-ore, iron, and 
slates. Petty sessions and a county court are held, 

UMMERAPOORA, [Amarapura.] 

UNITED PROVING NETHERLANDS. } 

UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, a republic formed 
by the federal union of 31 sovereign states, with five territorial append- | 
ages, It occupies the middle portion of North America; and extends — 
between 25° and 49° N. lat., 67° and 125° W. long.; from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east to the Pacific Ocean on the west. It is bounded N, 
by British America, 8.W. by the republic of Mexico, and S. by the 
Gulf of Mexico. The boundary lines between the United States and 
British America, and the United States and Mexico, are described 
under British America and Mexico. The greatest width of the 
United States from east to west is 2900 miles, the ngth 
from’ north to south is 1730 miles. The entire area of the United 
States has been very differently estimated. As estimated by the United 
States authorities for the Census office in 1850, it amounted to 3,306,865 

uare miles. But a more elaborate and careful estimate made by the 
United States ‘ Topographical Bureau,’ January 1854, reduces the area 
to 2,936,166 square miles, and if to this be added the additional terri- 
tory of 27,500 square miles, ceded by Mexico by treaty in July 1854, 
the total area at the present time will be 2,963,666 square miles, 
The population in 1850 was 23,191,876, or 7°90 to a square mile: but 
this does not include the native Indians, who were estimated by the 
Indian Commissioner in 1853 at 400,764, The table at the head of 
the following page shows at a glance the states and territories which 
are comprised in the Union, with the extent of each, the number and 
character of its population in 1850, and various other particulars, 

The areas of several of the states and territories in this table it will 
be found on comparison differs in some instances considerably, from 
those given under the respective titles of the states in this ere For 
that difference we are clear of responsibility. All the areas of the 
states were given from the official reports published by the government 
of the United States, Those in the following table are given from the 
new computations made by the United States ‘ To phical Bureau,’ 
with a view to obtaining greater accuracy; and just made p in 
the ‘Statistical View of the United States,’ drawn up and pr by 
order of Congress. 

Surface, Coast Line, &c.—The physical geography of the United 
States has been given generally under America ; and more particularly 
under the heads of the several states and territories as enumerated in the 
following table; of the rivers CoLumBra; Mississirrt; Missouri, &e.; 
the ALLEGHANY, and Rocky Mounrains, &c.; the lakes Ertz; OnTarIo, : 
&c. Here it will suffice to remark that this extensive region is natu- 
rally divided into three parts, widely differing in their characteristic 
features, by the Alleghany and Rocky Mountain ranges :—in the centre 
the enormous drainage basin of the Mississippi, and on either side of 
it the eastern and western sea-boards. There isa remarkable | m 
between the physical structure of this part of the northern continent — 
of America and that part of the southern contained between the parallel 
of the head-waters of the southern affluents of the Amazonas and the 
parallel of the embouchure of the Rio de la Plata: the Rocky Mountains _ 
correspond to the Andes; the Alleghany range to the mountains of 
Brazil ; and both in the northern and southern continents the parallel 
mountain-systems are connected by a tract of undulating leap 
no great elevation, forming a watershed between river-systems L 
flow respectively to the north and to the south. The total area of 
the United States, as already stated according to the revised calcula- 
tions of Colonel Abert, of the United States Topographical Engineers, 
is 2,963,666 square miles, which he thus apportions:—Area of the 
Pacific Slope, or of the region watered by rivers falling into the 
Pacific, 793,702 square miles; the Mississippi Valley, 1,217,562 re 
miles; and the region whose waters fall into the Atlantic, 952,6 
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AREA aND PopuLaTion or THE Unitep States AnD TERRITORIES. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. poe ew Whites. Coloured | Slaves, Total, Inhabitants to [To veel 
Square Miles. Barecaia a Square Mile.  eelasiae in 
Alabama oe ee a ae, 50,722 426,514 2,265 342,844 771,623 15°21 7 
eT ee eee vie 52,198 162,189 608 47,100 209,897 4°02 2 
CATE Bi wene  C. 155,980 91,635 962 — 92,597 0°59 2 
Carolina, North.  .  . 4 50,704 553,028 27,463 288,548 869,039 1714 8 
PeeMblte AN sme oo 29,385 274,563 8,960 384,984 668,507 22°75 6 
Columbia, Districtof . . . « 60 37,941 10,059 3,687 51,687 861-45 = 
Connecticut . . .« cmt 4,674 363,099 7,693 — 370,792 79°33 4 
‘ VS” eye 2 2,120 71,169 18,073 2,290 91,532 43°18 1 
r pe ten, et et 59,268 47,203 932 39,310 87,445 1-48 1 
q Georgia. - e ° A 58,000 521,572 2,931 381,682 906,185 15°62 8 
Ilincis .  . tiga tang ollie 55,405 846,034 5,436 — 851,470 15°37 9 
Indiana. Dele sitet adic, 3 33,809 977,154 11,262 —_— 988,416 29°24 11 
Indian Territory . 3 ’ . 71,127 — os = —— — ae 
DN Bh eg oe wa 50,914 191,881 333 — 192,214 3°78 2 
|} Kansas Territory . . « + 114,798 — ee — —— —_- aes 
EG tga) re eee) ade 37,680 761,413 10,011 210,981 982,405 26-07 10 
I na tetas nin oncttin, “wks i, he 41,255 255,491 17,462 244,309 517,762 12°55 4 
Maine Sit elon) > thiten aide Bx 31,766 581,813 1,356 — $83,169 18°36 6 
Maryland “ieee Sarat ie 11,124 417,943 74,723 90,363 583,034 52°41 6 
Massachusetts . 3 + aber 8 7,800 985,450 9,064 a 934,514 127°50 ll 
Michigan phy: ye veer -yh er Ame 56,243 395,071 2,583 — 397,654 7°07 4 
Minnesota Territory . Fs Ae 166,025 6,038 39 — 6,077 0-04 — 
Mississippi 2 wt “5 47,156 295,718 930 309,878 606,526 12°36 5 
OB ee ee ee oe 67,380 592,004 2,618 87,422 682,044 10°12 7 
Nebraska Territory. . . « . 335,882 — — — ite Se he 
New Hampshire. «© «© .  «. 9,280 317,456 620 — 317,976 34°26 3 
New Mexico Territory . . . ° 234,507 61,525 22 — 61,547 030 pt 
Eats «eden Avedaroing, 04 47,000 3,048,325 49,069 — 3,097,394 65-90 33 
~~ ean ange a 8,520 465,509 23,810 236 489,555 58°84 5 
eee ah ay en 39,964 1,955,050 25,279 — 1,980,329 49°55 21 
Oregon Territory ; 185,030 13,087 207 —— 13,294 0-07 OS 
Pennsylvania =. . . ° 46,000 2,258,160 53,626 -——- 2,311,786 50°26 25 
RhodelIsiand .  .tltt ors 1,306 143,875 3,670 — 147,545 122-97 2 
Tennessee. 5 3 45,600 756,836 6,422 239,459 1,002,717 21-99 10 
le ee cima 237,504 154,034 397 58,161 212,592 0°89 2 
‘Utah Territory - ae 4a mete 269,170 11,330 4 26 11,380 0-04 pitts 
_ Vermont . . . « . . . 10,212 313,402 718 — 314,120 30°76 3 
II ike mwtr 4am ioueale Rue te 61,352 $914,800 51,333 |» 472,528 1,421,061 23°17 13 
| Washington Territory . . e e 123,022 —_— —_ — — — a. 
a Be tl Ne. ol 5 Le 53,924 304,756 635 -——— 305,391 5°66 3 r 
Total United States . «. . | 2,963,606 | 19,553,008 434,495 3,204,313 23,191,876 | 7-90 234 
of which 514,416 miles belong to the Atlantic | em inits growth, and the crop raised ing to 592,071,104 
Sea Sa eee nt, atte ths Wrectbere “Lekn region, aul | basal; Of whaca abous 11,000,000 acres were cultiveheds seed’ tre 
aquare miles to the whose waters fall into the Gulf of | total crop raised was 100,485,944 bushels: of rye 14,188,813 bushels 
Perot oak bok ood of Ge The main shore line of the | were raised; oats, 146,584,179 bushels; barley, 5,167,015 bushels; 
: States on the Atlantic coast amounts to 6861 statute miles, on | buckwheat, 8,596,912 bush The cultivation of rice is confined to 
the Pacific to 2281 miles, on the Gulf of Mexico to 3467 miles; the | the slave states. a ese ee raised in 1850 was 
jsland shore on the ‘Atlantic to 6323 miles, on the Pacific to 702 | 215,313,497 lbs.; of which 159,930,613 Ibs, were raised in South 
miles, and on the Gulf of Mexico to 2217 miles, a main shore | Carolina. Of 65,797,896 bushels, and of sweet oomenag 
Tine of 12,609 miles, and an island shore-line of 92 38,268,148 were grown. Of peas and beans, 9,219,901 bushels. 
Mi and Commerce.—The raw products of the | Tobacco was culti on 400,000 acres;. the total crop was 
classed under the heads—Mines | 199,752,655 Ibs. Cotton was cultivated over 5,000,000 acres. Of 
and horticulture ; fisheries; the forest. The | ginned-cotton the quantity packed was 2,469,093 bales of 400 lbs. 
iron, lead, and other metals; | each. Of cane-sugar 247,577,000 lbs, were ueed, of which Louisiana 
uilding. In 1850 the number of | alone produced 226,001,000 lbs.; of sugar, 34,253,436 lbs, ; and 
were coal-miners (11,753 of asses 12,700,896 gallons were made, 10,931,177 gallons being 
oy Se ad th Calientes thas | 8,497,080 Iba. w Ot ba Tasobiend toa abe 
discovery of gold in f were grown. y y were made, Of 
wealth of the Union. Gold is | flax-seed py ht or Boipod a The value of the three staple 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, ucts n was respectively about— , 
and Illinois. There are rich quicksilver- 000,000 dollars; wheat, 100,000,000 dollars; and cotton, 98,000,000 
iron-mines are in Massa- | dollars. The value of orchard-products was 7,723,186 dollars; of 
ennsylvania, Tennessee and Ohio. eae eee produce, 5,280,030 dollars. 
t in Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, Pennsylvania, The live stock consisted of 4,336,719 horses; 559,331 asses and 
coal states, but it occurs in several | mules; 6,385,094 milch cows; 1,700,744 working oxen; and 10,293,069 
equably diffused through the settled | other cattle; 21,723,220 sheep; and 30,354,213 swine. ‘The products 
of animals were returned as—Butter, 313,345,306 lbs.; cheese, 
male population over 15 years of | 105,535,893 Ibs.; wool, 52,516,959 lbs.; bees’-wax and honey, 
no census have the occupations of | 14,853,790 lbs. ; silk-cocoons, 10,843 lbs, 
Bow, the Supérintendent of the Manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts, em ed of the free 
result of a well-considered exa- ng he 15 years of age, 719,479 males, 225,512 females 
slaves are directly em in agri- 850. entire capital invested in manufactures was returned 
and persons of all ages. Slaves | at 527,200,193 dollars, The number of establishments of every 
bowery en basa moe Of the ucing any kind of manufactured article to the amount 
employed in the cultivation of cotton, | ann 500 dollars, was 121,855. The cotton manufacture 
sugar, 125,000 of rice, and 60,000 | employed 33,150 males and 59,136 females, the states chiefly 
of improved land in farms was | in the manufacture being Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Khode 
000 acres; the average number | Island, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New York, their respective 
about one-thirteenth of the | rank being in the order given. The woollen manufacture employed 
area of the organised states is improved, and about one-eighth | 22,678 males aud 16,574 females, the leading states engaged in the 
improved. The principal grain-crop is | manufacture being Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, and Penn- 
000 ae of land being in 1850 | sylvania. The iron manufacture employed a large number of hands, 
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namely, pig-iron, 20,298 males and 150 females, iron-casting, 23,541 | gruous employments upon them: they were in general a strange 
mommy tyre cath pecs iron, 16,110 males and 138 fomales. mixture of the lawyer, politician, and soldier, not entirely secluded 


The fisheries ewployed 20,704 males and 429 females. s 

The commerce of the United States has gone on rapidly extend- 
ing, until next to that of Great Britain it is the largest in the world. 
In the year ending June 30, 1853, the total imports of the United 
States amounted to 267,978,647 dollars; the exports to 230,976,157 
dollars, of which 213,417,697 dollars were of domestic produce, and 
17,558,460 dollars of foreign produce, The lake and river commerce 
was estimated at 653,976,202 dollars. Of the foreign trade, consider- 
ably more than half is with Great Britain and its dependencies. 
In 1853 the imports from Great Britain amounted to 130,265,340 
dollars, and from the colonies to 12,954,138 dollars ; the exports to 
Great Britain were 121,302,271 dollars, and to the colonies, 24,251,353 
dollars. The next greatest amount of foreign trade was with France 
and its dependencies, the imports from which amounted to 33,525,999 
dollars, and the exports to 27,044,479 dollars. The total amount of 
tonnage engaged in the foreign trade was 4,407,010. The number of 
ships built in the Union during 1853 was 1710, of the aggregate 
burden of 425,572 tons. The total number of American vessels 
entered from foreign countries in 1853 was 9955, of foreign vessels, 
11,722; the clearances during the same year were, of American 
yeasels, 10,001, of foreign vessels, 11,680, There were in 1854 of 
canals 4798 miles; of railways 17,317 miles completed, and 12,526 
miles of railway in course of construction; and there were 89 lines 
of electric telegraph, having 23,261 miles of wire. 

Education, Religion, &c.—The educational statistics may be stated 
very briefly. In 1850 there were in the United States 239 colleges, 
having 1678 teachers and 27,821 pupils; 80,978 public schools, 
having 91,966 teachers and 3,335,011 scholars; and 6,085 academies 
and private schools, having 12,260 teachers and 263,096 scholars, 
The number of newspapers was, daily 254, with an annual circula- 
tion of 235,119,966 copies; 115 tri-weekly, with an annual circu- 
lation of 11,811,140 copies; 31 semi-weekly with an annual circulation 
of 5,565,176 copies; and 1902 weekly, with an annual circulation of 
153,120,708 copies, There are besides 95 semi-monthly, 100 monthly, 
and 19 quarterly periodicals. 

There is no established system of religious worship in the United 
States, entire freedom of faith and worship being guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The great majority of the population is Protestant, 
but the proportion of the respective religious bodies can only be 
estimated by the number of their churches and church accommoda- 
tion, which, as the provision for worship is wholly voluntary, may be 
eupposed to be nearly proportionate to the requirements of the several 
sects, From the Census Report it appears that the Methodists and 
Baptists have together more than half of the entire number of 
churches. “In New England the Congregationalists preponderate ; 
in all other parts, except the Territories, the Methodists; in the 
Territories and California the Catholics. The Baptists are second in 
rank everywhere, except in the Middle States and California.” The 
petasigal sects, arranged revi ge | to the number of churches, are 
as follows :—Methodists 13,338 churches, affording accommodation 
for 4,354,101 persons; Baptists 9360 churches, with accommodation 
for 3,248,580 persons; Presbyterians 4863 churches, with accommo- 
dation for 2,079,504 persons; Congregationalists 1706 churches, with 
accommodation for 801,835 persons; Episcopalians 1461 churches, 
with accommodation for 644,598 persons; Roman Catholics 1227 
churches, with accommodation for 675,721 persons ; Lutherans 1221 
eburches, with accommodation for 535,180 persons; Quakers 728 
churches, with accommodation for 287,073 persons. In all there are 
38,183 churches, with accommodation for 14,270,189 persons. 

4Tistory.—The British colonies of North America, prior to the revo- 
lution, were in number 13: Virginia, the oldest, having been founded 
in 1607 ; Georgia, the newest settlement, in 1732. The settlers in 
them were scattered in a straggling line, along the sea-board, from 
31° to 44° N. lat. Albany was the western termination of the settled 
country in the north; the Blue Ridge, in Virginia ; in the Carolinas 
and Georgia the breadth of the settled countries from the sea was 
still less. The varied circumstances under which the colonies had 
been originally planted, and the difficulty of intercourse between 
those which were at a distance from ant other, had promoted a 
striking diversity of provincial character. But the institutions of 
all the colonies were calculated to develop both the taste and talent 
for political business. In all new settlements it is found expedient 
to task private individuals with the discharge of functions which in 
jore matured societies deyolye upon professional men. The range of 
juriediction intrusted to justices of the peace was necessarily much 
wider in the colonies than in the mother country; the licence to 
practice as legal agents ‘Was more easily obtained. In all the colonies, 
elective azsemblies participated largely in the legislative and financial 
authority. An organised militia was required for defence against the 
agesenens of the Indians and French settlers, Under the influence 

these circumstances, ® class of professional public men had grown 
up in the colonies; men indisposed by their tastes, or incapacitated 
by their want of powers of continuous industry, for trade or agri- 
culture, devoted themaclyes to public business, not merely as amateurs, 
but asa means of gaining # living, and sometimes affluence and power. 
The narrow sphere in which they acted heaped a number of incon- 


from mercantile and agricultural pursuits, 

The almost incessant wars between France and England had 
developed more comprehensive views and more ambitious aspirings 
among these men than could find sustenance in the petty domestic 
business of one colony. The remoteness of the central government 
not unfrequently rendered it necessary for the local authorities to 
take measures which, in strict propriety, could only originate with it, 
and employ the nearest and iest agents in carrying them into 
execution. Undertakings too were at times found necessary which 
surpassed the powers of a single colony, and for which the combined 
efforts of several were required. Cases of this kind are numerous, 
but belong properly to the history of individual colonies. ‘The ent 

ise however which led to the capture of Louisbourg in 1745, may 

mentioned as the first in a train of oj i a 

gradually extending federation of the colonies, ‘ 

The treaty concluded between Great Britain and in 1748 
produced no peace, but only a hollow truce, during which 
were digesting and maturing more extensive plans of war; and in 
1758 the French crossed the Ohio in force, and entrenched themselves 
on the upper waters of the Ohio, Orders from England had by this 
time reached the governors of all the colonies, instructing them, in 
the event of encroachments on the part of the French, to repel force 
by force, and recommending union for defence, In compliance 
this recommendation, a general convention of delegates from all 
colonies was summoned for the purpose of holding a conference wil 
the chiefs of the Indian tribes north of New York, called the 
Nations. The conyention met at Albany, on the 14th of June, 1754. 
It was composed of delegates from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, with the 
lieutenant-governor and council of New York, and it was met by 150 
men of the Six Nations. This assembly constitutes an epoch in ‘ 
history of the United States. A plan was presented to it for a 
permanent union of all the colonies under one government, so far 
as might be necessary for defence and other important general 


purposes. 

Several of the commissioners came prepared with plans for a union 
of the colonies to be submitted to the congress. 
whether a union should be established, which passed 
the affirmative; a committee was then appointed of one from each 
poe to report on the different plans, and that which had been 

wn up 


ions which 


F 


Ee 


< 
es 


crown should form them into particular governments, to raise Salocia 
co! 
to make peace or declare war with the Indians, to regulate the Indian 


; 
| 
: 
| 
| 
: 


| 
| 
, 
| 


} 


A vote was taken 


trade, to levy duties for these purposes, and to appoint a treasurer, — 


After lengthened debates this plan was agreed to, and copies ordered 


‘to be transmitted to the board of trade and the assemblies of the 


several proyinces. The board of trade disapproved of it as too 
democratic—the assemblies as too favourable to provogelirs 

such a plan should be pro was however an indication 
direction which the minds of the American leaders had taken, an 
discussion in the proyincial assemblies riyeted men’s minds up 
tangible and practical measure of union. It formed public opinion; 
for, with the exception of an elective president, it peredias = the 
parental features of the constitution ultimately adopted by the United 

tes. 

The British ministers devised a scheme of their own, whereby the 
governors of the provinces, with some members of their respect 
councils, were to meet and make arrangements for the 
defence; they were to draw on the treasury of Great Britain for the 
expense, which was afterwards to be refunded by a tax levied in 
America by Act of Parliament; but no immediate arrangements were 
made for realising this project. ‘ 

Hostilities had been 
war was not formally declared between Britain and France till 17: 

It was ended in 1763 with the cession of Canada to Great Britain by 
France. Immediately after the ratification of the ing Myf 
the intention of the British ministers to quarter troops in America — 
and support them by taxes levied on the fee was announced. On 
hy a of March 1764, the House of pune pa resolution— 

at it was proper to e certain stamp-duties in the colonies and — 
plantations ;” and on the 5th of April an act was passed gra cae 
certain duties in the colonies. This act was in sul 
renewal of the Sugar Act of George IL, but 


i i ica in 175: 1755; but — 
Saaz ying on jn Apepicn in 1788 pa hres. 


eon 


(commercial regulations) assigned in the preamble of the old statute, — 


the new was avowedly intended for the raising of revenue. Instruc-— 
tions were at the same time yery unwisely given by the British 
te, yy 


j 
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government to the commanders of king's ships stationed in America 
to enforce the law against smuggling, which had hitherto been yery 
generally conniyed at by the authorities. Both the act and the 
instructions were met in a spirit of the most determined resistance. 
The Assembly of 
and the quartering 


receiving information of the declaratory act, prepared an address to 
the king, a memorial to the House of Lords, and a remonstrance to 
; Commons. The confiscations of the naval commanders 
the commerce which the English colonies had carried 
; French islands and the Spanish settlements. The conse- 
quence of these acts and discussions was a universal ferment through- 
out colonies ; nevertheless the Sugar Act, being regarded as a 
ion, was not openly disobeyed. 


Massachusetts an 


chusetts, and Proyidence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Delaware counties, Mary- 
and South Carolina, met in the city of New York. The results 
were, a petition to the ing, a memorial to each 


colonies to appoint 
and sepa pasion P iat the 
neyer ; and in 1766 it was iament. But 
repeal was accompanied by a act, asserting the right and 
Legislature to bind the 


colonies in all cases what- 


Re pe cron, and teas, to 
his act was met on the part 
with spirit of resistance as the 

Stamp Act. The Assembly of Massachusetts addressed, in February 
letter to the burgesses and representatives of the 
throughout the colonies, pagonating them to unite to obtain 
legislatures generally expressed their approval 

Were consequently dissolved, The members of the 
Massachusetts Assembly, on being dissolyed by the governor, re- 
under the name of a Convention, and continued to sit and 
i defiance of his authority. When the new 
in 1769, they proved as intractable as their 
Lord North, who had succeeded the Duke of 


] glass, paper, and painters’-colours, and to 
continue that part which imposed a duty oF egg Sapp 
could have no on the sentiments of the colonists, who objected 
t of the British parliament to tax them, not to the amount 

thi 


¢ Congress of 1765 till 1774, the authorities 
; carry into effect none of the or ministerial 
measures throughout the thirteen colonies, except where soldiers were 
. But the resistance was everywhere local, 

taneous, unpreconcerted, though none the less resolute. In 1771 

ie Reclatons of North Carolina shut up the courts of justice, and 
only put down after a battle, In 1772 the colonists of 

e 


=) 


into their harbour notwithstanding their non-impo' 
attempt on the part of the govern- 


f up. The enforcement of this act converted the community of 
) into martyrs for American liberty. At Philadelphia a subscrip- 
was set on foot for the pore inhabitants; the Assembly of Vir- 


i a solemn to be observed on the day the port 
ws led the neighbouring offered the nse of their stores and 
harfs to the m m. Boston became a central point 


of all America converged—the nucleus 


wn-tneeting in Boston in 1772; 
vi in 1773. In Jane 1774 


sentatives appointed 
or dele fay teres provinces at Philadel; 
D The colon 
x "Seay, Prenapeanie, Deowss it Lm apo gs 
Ys ware, 
o 1ith the deputies from North Carolina arrived, This first Con- 
continued to sit for eight weeks, During that 


a bill to repeal go much of the act of | Co 


| period it prepared and published—1]. A Declaration of Rights, enu- 


merating the acts by which they had been violated, and declaring a 
repeal of these acts indispensable to the restoration of harmony 
between Great Britain and the colonies. 2. A loyal address to the 
king. 3. An address to the people of Great Britain. 4. Letters to 
the people of Canada, to the colonies of St. John’s, Nova Scotia, and 
Georgia, and the Floridas, inviting them to unite in the common cause 
of British America. 5. A memorial to the people of British America. 
The resolutions of the Continental Congress received the sanction of 
the thirteen provincial congresses and colonial assemblies, with the 
exception of that of New York. 

A second Congress met at Philadephia on the 10th of May, but 
before that time hostilities had been commenced by the battle of 
Lexington in Massachusetts. The intimation of this collision to Con- 
gress called forth a declaration that hostilities had already commenced, 
and that the colonies ought to be placed in a state of defence. On 
the 27th of May it was voted that 20,000 men should be immediately 
equipped, and George Washington appointed general and commander- 
in-chief ; icles of war were framed, and the organisation of the 
higher departments of the army commenced; bills of credit were 
issued to defray the ex of the war, and ‘the Twelve United 
Colonies’ pledged for their redemption: in short, all the functions of 
an independent legislature were now assumed, and from this time 
continued to be carried on. Before the second Congress dissolved 
Georgia had elected delegates ; and the members of Congress despair- 
ing of any of the mainland colonies wrested from the French and 
Spaniards joining their standard, had forbidden all exportations to 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and East and West Florida, and prohibited the 
supply of provisions to British fisheries on the American coast. Thus, 
before the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, the United 
Colonies had already all the essentials of their future general govern- 
ment as well as states’ governments. The want of a chief magistrate 
was supplied by appointing an Executive Committee of twelve, onc- 
third of whom were to retire every year by rotation. The Declaration 
of Inde ence, framed by a committee of five persons, including 
John Adams, Jefferson, and Franklin, appointed by the third Co: 
for the purpose, was finally adopted by the delegates on the 4th of 
July, 1776; a day which has ever since been kept by the Americans 
as a public festival. 

In 1777 Articles of Confederation and perpetual union between 
‘The United States of America’ were drawn up by Congress and sent 
to the se pp vs of the several states, with the request that, if they 
approved of them, they would authorise their delegates to ratify the 
contract in Congress. By these articles the states were to bind them- 
selves to a ki e for common defence; the free inhabitants of each 
state were to be citizens of the whole Union ; each state was to retain 
its sovereignty, and every power not expressly delegated to Congress. 


mgress was to consist of delegates from all the states, to be invested 
with the power of ining on peace and war, and other supreme 
executive powers. These arti if adopted, were to be binding until 
alterations were made by Congress, and approved by the legates 
of every state. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York, Virginia, and South Garotinn, acceded to this confederation 
in 1777; New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and Georgia, in 1778; Delaware in 1779; Maryland not before 1781. 
Under this make-shift constitution, in which the tive, executive, 
and judicial functions were all vested in one body, the United States 
brought the war with Great Britain to a successful termination in 
1783; and it was not till six years later that they attempted to 
o ise the general government upon a more permanent system. 

in 1778 the first public audience was # given by the king of France 
to the American ambassadors. In April, 1782, Holland recognised 
the independence of the United States. In 1783 peace was concluded 
between Great Britain and the United States. Their independence 
was recognised in the course of the same year by Sweden, on the 5th 
of February; by Denmark on the 25th; by Spain on the 24th of 
March ; and by Russia in July. Treaties of amity and commerce were 
concluded with all these nations, and thus the United States of North 
America took their place among the nations of the earth. The original 
extent of the territory of the United States was from the British 
possessions on the north to Florida, which had again fallen to Spain, 
on the south ; and from the Atlantic on the east to the Mississippi on 
the west. 

The inadequacy of the Con, as constituted under the Articles 
of Confederation, to exercise tite functions of government, soon became 
apparent. A convention, sanctioned by the recommendation of Con- 
gress, assembled at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, to frame a constitution 
for the United States, The, 
the jealousies which existed between the large and the small states : 
it was obviated by instituting a legislature of two chambers, the 
members of the one (the House of Representatives) to be elected 
directly by the people in proportion to the population ; the members 
of the other (the Senate) to be elected as state should determine, 
two for each state. A president was to be elected for four years, and 
to be re-eligible at the close of the term. A supreme court of judiciary 
was also to be created. A qualified negative on the proceedings of 
the legislature was given to the president, and a right of concurrence 
in the ratification of treaties to the Senate. The power of taxation 


; 


great difficulty in this task arose from - 
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erred upon the legislature, In other respects the provisions 
eure pew coentitation were a ition of those of the old Con- 
On the 17th of September, 1787, this constitution was 

signed by all the members of the convention present except three. It 
e purpose of being sub- 

con chosen by the people. 
all the states egg “Soe. Island and North 
adopted the constitution. did not ratify it till 
a ting the first 


act passed Congress appoin' 
ry, 1789, ber the people = meet and choose 


March following for the electors 


and choose a —— 
. A quora the House of Representatives had met at New York 
elected a speaker; a quorum of the Senate 


E 


and opened the proceedings of Congress bya speech. The 
Sation a ca somplausly in operation, and since that time 
down to the present day it has only experienced a few immaterial 
modifications. 
We append a list of the 


Presidents of the United States. 


Washington . . «. « « 1789 to 1797 
Foe hdaees , . ‘ . - 1797 ,, 1801 
3. Thomas Jefferson ‘ 1801 ,, 1809 
4. James Madison ‘ - 1809 ,, 1817 
5. James Monroe. 1817 ,, 1825 
6. John Quincy Adams 1825 ,, 1829 
7. Andrew J: 2 1829 ,, 1837 
8. Martin Van Buren . 5 : » . 1887 ,, 1841 
9. William Henry Harrison (died in office) . 1841 ,, 1841 
10, John Tyler. . we eww) 1841, 1845 
11, James oe F )’ er is yt 
12, Zachary Taylor (died in office) . % 
indeed Piltese. 6a. 1850 ,, 1853 
14, Franklin Pierce <a el -3 © Raita, SR 
From the establishment of their position as an independent repub- 
lic until the t time, the United States have been chiefly occupied 
in the development of their vast resources. Many questions of 


internal government and relationship have occurred and excited much 
interest, but it does not belong to us to notice them. 

With foreign countries the intercourse has been for the most part 
commercial and fic, the chief exceptions being the war with 
England 1812-15, which occasioned great losses to both powers, 
unattended with any material advantage to either, and the war with 
Mexico, 1845-48, which, as noticed under Mexico, resulted in the 
transference of a large extent of territory to the United States. 

Since the apascomese of : ice, be ae States have 
increased with unparalleled rapidity in population and in territory. 
The first Census of the Unit States was taken in 1790, at which 
time there were included in the Union 17 states, or territorial govern- 
ments, occupying an area of 820,680 square miles, with a population 
of 3,929,827: at the t time the Union consists of 31 states and 
5 territories, occupying an area of 2,963,666 square miles, with a 
i (in 1850) of 23,191,876. 

following table taken with a few slight changes to render it 
more readily understood by English readers, from the official ‘Com- 
pendium to the Census,’ will show at a glance the extent of the terri- 
torial acquisitions, and the occasions on which they were made :— 


Territorial Increase of the United States, 


Terurrory, Square Miles, 
| Area of the United States at the peace of 1783, 820,680 | 
Purchase of Louisiana from France, 1803 e $99,579 
| Ceasion of Florida by Spain, 1819... |, 66,900 | 
| Admission of Texas [sce Txxas], 1844 . ‘ aoa 318,000 
| ‘Territory obtained by Oregon treaty with Great Britain, sakes | 
1846 . ° . . . . . e-. F 
Territory ceded by Mexico [see Mxxico], 1848 . 522,955 | 
te additional, ceded by Mexico by a new are 27,500 
1854. . . . ° * . . . 3 
R SMe => sky dade on etek 2,963,666 | 


The following table shows the rate of increase of the vario 
classes of the population at the several censuses of the Union :— 7 


| Glasses. | 1790 | 180 | 1810 | 1820 1890 | 1840 | 1800 | 
|Whites . . ea 7 861,937] 10,537 ,378| 14,195,695 19,553,068 
FreeColoured| 60,466) 108,905) 186,446| 238,156) ‘319 ‘ 

[Slaves . i 097907) $00,041 |1,101/304|1,598038) 9,009'043 2487450 3206313 


} Total . - [3.920 827 |6,206,926 7,230,814 638, 131 | 12,866,020] 17,069 468 23,191 876) 
Government, d¢.—At their Union the states formed a federal govern- 


ment, to which was intrusted all those general measures which had 
regard to the relations of the Union with foreign countries, and the 
common interests of the several states; to the local government of 
each separate state being left the management of its immediate con- 
cerns. Both the general and state governments are essentiall 
democratic. the constitution the power of the general, or 
government is divided into a legislative, an executive, and a judicial 


The legislative authority is vested in a Co eigenen a 
Senate and House of Representatives; it must by law assem 
least once a year, on the first Monday of December. The 
composed of two members from each state, and of course 


several states (with one additional accorded for the present to California), 
elected by the people for the term of two years. The representatives are 


apportioned among the different states according to population; one 
member being returned, according to the present ratio of representa- 
tion, for every 93,423 of the ‘representative po > vi 


consists of all the free persons in the several states with three-fifths 
of the slaves. The number of representatives apportioned to e 
ord is — in the table at the anger of this a he 
mgress has power to raise, maintain, and regulate a navy ‘my > 
to declare war and grant letters of marque and reprisals; to cone 
tute tribunals inferior to the supreme courts; to and 3 
piracies and felonies on the high seas and against the laws of DS 5 
to frame general laws of naturalisation; to establish ae eae 
post-roads ; to coin money and make laws for punis' et to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, the Indian tribes, and 
among the states; to impose and collect taxes for the common defence 
and welfare of the United States, All money-bills must originate in 
the House of Representatives, ty 
The executive power is vested in a president; the vice-president is 
ex-officio president of the Senate, and successor to the 
should he die during his term of office. The president is d 1 
four years, and may be re-elected; but the usage has been never 
elect the same person for more than two terms, He is chosen 


electors, who are themselves chosen by an electoral in eac 
state; the number of these electors being equal to the representatives 
which such state sends to both houses of Co e 


ngress. president 
has a salary of 25,000 dollars, and the use of the ‘White House’ ( 
its furniture) at Washington. The vice-president has a salary of 
dollars. The president is commander-in-chief of the army and na 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several states w! 
called into active service of the United States ; he has power to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senate concur; he appoints the 
officers of state, ambassadors, consuls, and judges of the supreme 
court ; he receives foreign ambassadors; he can grant re ; 
pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases of 
impeachment. rats 


justice, and the jud 
court has excl 


the 
the 
courts. The circuit courts have original jurisdiction in all suits 
civil nature at law or equity, concurrent with the courts of the several 
states, where the value in dispute exceeds 500 dollars, where 
United States or an alien is a party, or where the suit is brought by a 
citizen of one state against a citizen of another. The circuit 


t consuls and vice-consuls, in some minor offences against the 
nited States, and in causes where an alien sues for a ‘ tort’ in viola- 
tion of the law of nations, ° a 


states to give it effect, 
Revenue, Army, and Navy.—The total receipts of the United States 


. 
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for the year ending June 30th, 1854 (exclusive of a balance in hand 
from the previous year of 21,942,892 dollars), was 73,549,705 dollars; 
the total expenditure for the same period was 75,354,630 dollars. 
The entire outstanding public debt, October 1st, 1854, was 45,640,606 
dollars. 

The regular army in 1853 comprised in all 964 commissioned officers 
and 9284 potent as Baa officers and privates. The militia force 
of the several states amounted to an aggregate of 2,259,037 men, of 
whom 66,289 were commissioned officers, The navy in 1853 con- 
sisted of 11 vessels of the line, mounting in all 860 guns, 14 frigates 
mounting 618 guns, and 49 other vessels,—the whole fleet mounting 
2026 


guns, = 

(Histories of America by Bancroft, Grahame, Stedman, &c.; History 
of England by Lord Mahon ; Biographies of Washington, Jefferson, &c., 
by Marshall, Irving, Tucker, &e. ; Seventh Census of the United 
States ; Statistical View of the United States ; Oficial Reports ; American 
Almanac, 1855; Gazetteers of United States, &c.) 

UNNA. [Arnssera. 

UNST. [SHetianp J 

UNTERWALDEN, a canton of Switzerland, and one of the three 
Waldstatten, or Forest Cantons, which began the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion, is bounded N. by the Lake of Luzern, W. by Luzern, S. by the 
Bernese Oberland, and E. by the canton of Uri. The area is 262 
ae miles, and the population 25,138. The canton consists mainly 

two great parallel valleys, each about 15 miles in length, running 
from south to north, and terminating on the southern coast of the 
Lake of Luzern. The eastern valley is drained by the Engelberg Aa, 
a torrent which rises in the Surenen Alps on the borders of Uri, flows 
by the abbey of Engelberg, and enters the lake below Stanz. The 
western valley is drained by the Sarner Aa, the outlet of the little 
alpine lake of Lungern, at the foot of the Briinig, near the borders of 
the Bernese Oberland, and which, after passing through the Lake of 
Sarnen, enters a bay of the Luzern lake below Alpnach. The lower 
part of the eastern valley constitutes the district called Nidwald, or 
* below the forest,’ and the western valley, with the upper part of the 
eastern valley, forms the district called Obwald. These denominations 
relate to the Kernwald, or forest of Kerns, which lies on the borders 
of the two districts, The Obwald and Nidwald have formed two 
separate communities ever since 1150. They both joined Schwyz and 
Uri in the insurrection of 1308, and when the first federal union was 
entered into at Brunnen, in December, 1315, Obwald and Nidwald 
were recognised as forming together one canton, by the name of 


Unterwalden. 
Unterwalden is surrounded, except on the north side, by offsets of 
the Alps, which detach themselves from the great central group of the 


St, Gothard, and divide the basin of the Aar from that of the Reuss. 
One branch runs along the southern border of the canton, separating 
it from the Bernese Oberland. Another ridge runs along the eastern 
rs of Unterwalden, and divides it from Uri, forming the summits of 
itlis (10,500 feet above the sea), Wallenstock, and Rothstock, each 
above 8000 feet. Lastly, another offset of minor elevation runs along 
the western border of Unterwalden, dividing it from the canton of 
Luzern. Mount Pilatus (about 7000 feet) is the highest summit of 
this last offset. In the interior of Unterwalden there are no varr high 
mountains, but the surface of the country consists chiefly of hills and 
terraces, several valleys, and some tracts of plain ering on the 
Luzern or Waldstiitter Lake. Unterwalden is chiefly a pastoral 
country. There are about 12,000 cows, 3000 sheep, 6000 goats, 3500 
pigs, but very few horses, About 20,000 cwta. of cheese are annuall 
made. The cheese of Unterwalden, of the first or best sort, is mu 
esteemed in Switzerland and Italy. The canton abounds with fruit- 
trees : a little bad wineis made. The honey is excellent, The canton 
imports corn, wine, salt, manufactures, and colonial articles; it exports 
cattle, cheese, butter, timber, and hides. The canton is not favourabl 
situated for trade, being confined between the Alps and the lake, wi 
no high road through it, and none but mountain passes leading 
ont of it. All the native i itants who are of age, with the exception 
of a few hcimathlosen, are members of the meinde of their 
respective district, Nidwald or Obwald, each of which has also its own 
administration. yng there aig as yet no prisons; serious leaned 
are cor punishment, and in certain cases by 
fost Each on the two "Tivisions of the canton bas an hospital and 
a poor-house. A dialect of the Swise-German is the language of the 
country. The Roman Catholic is the religion of the whole canton. 
The Benedictine monastery of Engelberg, a foundation of the 11th 
century, and possessed of a library of 20,000 volumes and several 


yaluable manuscripts, has been suppressed since the revolution of 1847.- 


Nidwald and Obwald return each one member to the National Council 
of Switzerland, as they did also formerly to the Swiss Diet. 
Obwad te towns or villages are—Sarnen, the head town of the 
on the northern extremity of the lake of Sarnen, has a fine 
town-house, with historical portraits of the worthies of Obwald. 
Sarnen Has also a college, a theatre, an hospital, a poorhouse, a public 
school, several churches, and 1999 inhabitants, The arsenal of Obwald 
is on the bill called Landenberg, where was once the castle and resi- 
dence of the Austrian governors. Stanz, the head town of the Nid- 
wald, situated in a fine plain at the foot of the mountains, has a splendid 
parish church with a noble dome, and a fine square before it, with two 


fountains, and a statue of Winkelried, the hero of Sempach. The 
convent of the Capuchins (now suppressed) has a considerable library. 
The permenant contains several paintings. The population of Stanz 
is 1877. 

The canton of Unterwalden is one of the most interesting districts 
of central Switzerland, on account of its historical recollections, and 
the old simplicity of manners and pastoral habits of its inhabitants, 

UPHAM. [Hampsutre.] 

UPHOLLAND. [Lancasnrre.] 

UPLAND. ([Swepev.] 

UPMINSTER. [Essex.] 

UPPINGHAM, Rutlandshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Uppingham, is situated in 52° 35’ 
N. lat., 0° 43’ W. long., distant 7 miles S. by E. from Oakham, and 
89 miles N.W. by N. from London. The population of the town in 
1851 was 2068. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of North- 
ampton and diocese of Peterborough. Uppingham Poor-Law Union 
contains 35 parishes and townships, with an area of 52,698 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 12,701. Uppingham church is large, with a 
lofty spire, There are two chapels for Dissenters. The Grammar 
school is well endowed, and has several valuable exhibitions, There 
are also National schools, and an hospital for poor men. A county 
court is held. The market is on Wednesday, and there are two annual 


airs, 

UPSA’LA, a town in Sweden, situated in 59° 51’ N. lat., 17° 30’ 
E. long., in an extensive undulating plain, about 300 feet above the 
sea-level, and has about 5000 inhabitants. The town, which is large 
for Sweden, extends over a considerable area, as there are large 
gardens to most of the houses, The houses are partly of stone and 
partly of wood, and mostly two stories high. The streets are wide 
and straight, and there is a spacious square in the centre of the 
town. The cathedral was erected between 1258 and 1435, and is con- 
sidered the finest gothic building in the north of Europe. It contains 
monuments of many distinguished persons, among others of Gustavus I. 
and Linnwus. Formerly the kings of Sweden were crowned in this 
cathedral, The square in which the church stands is surrounded by 
buildings belonging to the university, which has a lib containing 
nearly 100,000 volumes, a collection of coins, an anatomical theatre, 
an o! , a chemical laboratory, and a very extensive collection 
of natural objects. There is also a botanical garden. The university 
was established in 1478; it is governed by a chancellor, and has four 
faculties —law, medicine, philosophy, and theology. The number of 
regular professors amounts to 24, and that of adjunct professors to 
14. The average annual number of students who attend the lectures 
is about 1000. The curriculum is modelled on that of the German 
universities, The Society of Sciences, instituted in 1719, has pub- 
lished several volumes of ‘ Transactions,’ Upsala has also a grammar 
school, several charitable institutions, and an agricultural society. 
About 6 miles S.E. from Upsala are the ‘ mora-stones,’ at which the 
Swedes elected their kings between 1140 and 1520. 

UPTON-ON-SEVERN, Worcestershire, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Upton, is situated chiefly on 
the right bank of the river Severn, in 52° 4’ N. lat., 2° 12’ W. long., 
distant 10 miles S. from Worcester, and 111 miles W.N.W. from 
London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 2,696, The 
living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester. 
Upton Poor-Law Union contains 22 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 53,016 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,070. 

Upton is a neatly-built town, situated in a flat and fertile plain. 
The river is here navigable for vessels of 100 tons’ burden, There are 
a basin for barges, and a wharf for loading and unloading. The town 
is lighted with gas. The market-house, assembly-room, and magis- 
trates’ court-room compose one building. The stone bridge of six 
arches and the old church were injured during the civil wars, and in 
1756 the church was taken down and the present edifice erected. 
The old gothic tower however still remains. The Wesleyan Method- 
ists, Baptists, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. There 
are National and Infant schools, a mechanics institute, and a savings 
bank, Petty sessions and a county court are held. Thursday is the 
market-day. Fairs are held on St. Peter’s Day and on Midlent 


Thursday. 

UPWELL. (Norrorx.] 

URAL, a river of Russia, which forms part of the boundary-line 
between Europe and Asia, It rises in the Southern Ural, at the foot 
of Mount Kalyan, near 55° N. lat., at an elevation of 2132 feet above 
the sea-level. It first runs south about 200 miles in a straight line 
to the fortress of Orskaya, where it turns to the west, in which 
direction it passes south of the town of Orenburg, and continues to 
flow about 300 miles in a straight line to the fortress of Uralsk. Near 
this place it again turns to the south, and reaches in that direction 
the jan after a course of 300 miles, measured in a straight 
line. whole course of the river is about 900 miles. The first 
60 miles it runs in a narrow valley, between the Ural Tau on the 
west, and the Ilmenes Mountains on the east. At Verkh-Urask, 
where the level of the river is still about 1248 feet above the sea, it 
begins to be navigable for small boats. South of Verkh-Urask the 
Ural flows along the eastern base of the table-land of Sakmara, and 
on the east of it extend the steppes of the Kirghises, At Orskaja, 
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Where the river tarns westward, its level is about 550 feet above the 
sea. From this place it may be navigated by large ry ae as it has 
no rapids and a considerable depth. Below Orskaja the Ural flows in 
a bottom from one to three miles wide, which is inclosed by higher 
grounds rising from 60 to 100 feet above it. These higher grounds 
are the edges of the steppes. The bottom is chiefly covered with 
woods, but in parts there are extensive meadows, The greater part 
of this bottom is annually inundated, and only a féw tracts are culti- 
vated. In its middle course the Ural is joined by the Sakmara from 
the north, and the Ilek from the south. About 40 miles from its 
mouth the Ural divides into two channels, of which the eastern 
wreserves the name of Ural, and the western is called Mokroi Backsai. 
lower down the Ural again divides into two channels, of which the 
western is called Ural, and the eastern Bukharka. The last-mentioned 
channel is the most convenient for vessels, and on its banks are the 
fortress and town of Gutiew. The islands forming the delta of the 
Ural are covered with salt-swamps, and entirely unfit for cultivation 
or pastare. The quantity of fish annually taken in the Ural is very 
great. The fish ascetid the river to the fortress of Urask, where their 
course is stopped “by a weit. Belugas have been taken weighing 
1000 Ibs, and yielding 200 Ibs. of caviar; and sturgeons weighing 
200 Ibs, and yielding 40 Ibs. of caviar, have been taken in the Ural. 
Besides the caviar and isinglass, a great quantity of fish is senb to 
yarious parts of Russia. In summer the fish is salted, but in winter 
it is exported in a frozen state. 

URAL MOUNTAINS extend along the eastern border of Europe, 
which they divide from Asia. The whole of the range lies within the 
dominions of Russia, Its most southern extremity is on the banks 
of the river Ural, where that river runs from east to west, near 51° 
N. lat, and on both sides of 55° E. long. The most northern 
extremity reaches the Arctic Ocean on the Straits of Waigatz, and 
terminates opposite the island of Nova Zembla in 70° N. lat., and 
about 60° E. long. As the ratige reaches its culminating point near 
the meridian of 60° £. long., ahd as it extends from south to north, 
it is classed among the meridional ranges of mountains. 

The length of the range is about 1250 miles; towards the southern 
extremity, near 53° N. lat., the ridges spread over a tract about 
100 miles wide, but farther north the breadth is less than 50 miles, 
and nearly in the centre, between 56° and 60° N. lat., the mountain 
range is hardly 20 miles across, Farther north it grows wider, but 
this portion of the mountains is very imperfectly known. The whole 
area of the Ural Mountains is about 120,000 square miles. The 
general elevation of the range is not great, none of the summits 
rising to more than 6800 feet above the sea, and the highest parts of 
the range often fall short of 2000 feet. The chain descends with 
steep declivities to the great plains of Asia, which are contiguous to 
its base. On the west the mountains do not immediately border on 
the great plains of Eastern Europe, but are separated from them by 
a hilly tract of from 20 to 40 miles wide. The whole range may be 
— into three portions—the Southern, Central, and Northern 

The Southern Ural extends ftom the banks of the Ural River to 
55° 30’ N. Ist, The high ground approachies the right bank of the 
river so as to leave only a comparatively narrow tract of low and level 
ground along its course. The ascent of these high grounds is very 
much broken and rapid, but they are only from 600 to 700 feet above 
the surface of the river. When this elevation is attained the country 
gradually rises higher, and near 53° N. lat. may be from 1200 to 1800 

‘eet above the surface of thesea. This tract is called the table-land of 
the Sakmara, from an affluent of the Ural River which drains nearly 
the whole of it, On the east the table-land declines with a steep 
descent to the river Ural, where it flows from north to south, but on 
the west ita slope is very gentle, and it is connected with the low ridge 
called Obstehei Sirt, which traverses the steppe that lies farther west, 
and terminates on the banks of the Volga, opposite Kamyshin (between 
50° and 51° N. lat.). The surface of the table-land is very much 
broken, and in many parts there are rocky hills of modeérate elevation, 
but they do not constitute ridges except on the banks of the Ick, a 
small affluent of the Sakmara, A considerable portion of the table: 
land is wooded and well stocked with animals, which supply the 
Bashkirs with a part of their subsistence, There are some large 
swamps. 

On the orth side of the table-land of Sakmara are two ranges of 
tnountains, of which the eastern is called the Irendik Mountains, but 
farther north it takes the name of Ural-Tau (or Girdle Mountains). 
It runs north by east to 55° 30’ N. lat. Ih afew places it contains 


elevated summits, for instance, neat its southern extremity, east of | 


Lake Tolkash, where it is inore than 2900 feet above the sea; but in 

the sunimit is a level plain about 2000 feet high and seven or 
eight iniles wide: it is mostly covered with swamps, The western 
chain has ho general name. It rises in the most southern bend of 
the river Bialaya, and ruts nearly north-east, gradually approaching 
the Ural-Tau. Near its southern extremity, which is leas than 50 


the general level of the table-land of Sakmara; but farther north it 
increases in elevation, and exhibits several high summita, amorig 
which are the Yaman-Tau, at the source of the Bialaya, and the 
Iremel-Tau, north of it, Tho last-mentioned mount is the highest in 


the Southern Ural, and rises more than 4700 feet above the séa-level ; 
and snow is found in some ravines near its summits all the year round. 
The whole western chain is thickly wooded, but many of the slo 
are nearly inaccessible, owing to the deep swamps on their 

Wild animals are very numerous, especially bears, deer, and 

The valleys between the ranges are either destitute of trees and 
covered with thick grass or swamps. In some places however there 
are extensive woods, ; 

The two chains just mentioned a th one another at the place 
where the rivers Ural, Bialaya, and Af, an affluent of the Ufa, originate, 
but they do not join. They run parallel to one another from 54° 30’ 
to 55° 30’ N, lat., being hardly ten miles distant from one anotlier. 
The eastern, which preserves the pame of Ural-Tau, is a nuo} 
range, but not so high “! the Pipe steve re reg pe ree 
ridges, called from south to no’ rengai-Tau (3000 Tagannai- 
Tau (3500 feet), and Yeorma-Tau, which is the highest | the three, 
Between these ridges are depressions, through which the rivers flow 
westward to the Ufa and Bialaya, The Ural-Tau does not rise in — 
these parts above 2000 feet, and is frequently much lower, The — 
valley between the two chains is about 1000 feet above the set 1 
and occupied by a considerable number of insulated hills, In this 
valley are the principal mines of Slatoust. , 4 

A third range lies farther east, and runs parallel to the Ural-Tau, but 
is not connected with it: Between 55° 30’ and 54° 80’ N. lat. it is 
not inferior to the Ural-Tau in elevation, but farther south it decreases 
considerably in height, and terminates between 54° and 53° in isolated 
hills. It bears the name of Ilmenes-Tau, and appears to be sterile 
and destitute of trees, 

The Central Ural extends from 85° 30' to 58° N. lat., and ' be 
considered as a wide swell, which begins on the west on the of 
the river Kama, an affluent of the Volga, and rises gradually for 50 or 
100 miles more, until it attains its highest level, whetice it extends 
in an uneven plain, and then descends on the eastern side, likewise 
with a rather gentle but much shorter slope. The lower edge of the 
western slope at the town of Perm, on thé Kania, is only 378 feet 
above the sea-level, the highest point, on the road leading from Perm 
to Ekatarinburg is 1638 feet, and Ekatarinburg, on the plain east of 
the eastern declivity, is 858 feet above the sea-level. region pre 
sents vast swamps destitute of trees in some parts; in others it is 
overgrown with stutited woods. This part of the Ural Mountains is 
traversed by the great commercial road between Russia and Siberia, and 
most of the mines which are worked are in this portion of the range. _ 

Between 58° and 61° N, lat. are the mountains called the Ural of 
Verkhotoori, which some writers consider a part of the Central Ural, 


usually form elevated stimits. The most southern of these summits, 
the Pawdinskoi Kamen, according to some authorities, rises to the 
height of 6829 feet above the sea; but; according to barge oe | to 
about two-thirds of that elevation. On the north of it are other sam- 
mits, which rise to between 5000 and 6000 feet above the sea. The 
low depressions by which these summits are separated from one 
another are very swainpy, but generally covered with woods, which 
also extend over the lower declivity of the summits, whilst the higher 
part is above the line of trees, and presents either bare rocks, or, 
where it is covered with soil, swamps of great depth, Though none 
of these summits appear to be covered with snow all the year found, 
masses of ice are found even at the end of the summer in the ravines 
which furrow the northern declivities. : 
The Northern Ural occupies that og 3 of the range which extends 
from 61° to 70° N. lat. It is very little known. The Russians call it 
the Barren Ural, to distinguish it from the Central and Southern Ural, 
which are rich in mines and covered with wood, whilst the Northern 
Ural consists of rocks, and is destitute of trees, These rocky masses are 
nearly always coveted with fogs. ‘The lower tracts between them are 
occupied by moors or covered with mosses. There are forests of large 
pines as far north as 63° N. lat.; but farther north the growth of 
these trees is stunted, and near 65° N. lat. they disappear. The 
Northern Ural does not seem to rise to a great elevation, and where 
it terminates on the Arctic Ocean it is composed of broken tucks 
covered with swainps. ] . 
The basis of the Ural chaih is granite, and the superior stratifica- 
tions are limestone and quartz, and many erratic blocks are : 
over the stirface. The central and southern portions abound in wood, 
chiefly pines, cedars, larches, and other natives of a northern climate ; 
but the oak and ash are fotind in the south-western parts. There are 
many rich valleys and fine pamates where great numbers of cattle are 
bred. Numberless rivers abounding in fish issue from both sides of 
the chain, the principal of whicli are the Sosva, the Isset, the Tobol, 
the Emba, the Ural, the Belaia, the Kama, arid the Petchora. There 
fire seven passes over these mountains: the five that are thé most 


easy to cross are—the road from Perm to Ekatarinburg; that to 


tiles distant from that of the Ural-Tau, it does not rise much above Pepetosals 3 —— ioe poem eee. 


The Ural Mountains abound with mineral wealth; and valuable 
mines of iron, copper, gold, and platinum are worked. ‘The iron- and — 
copper-mines had long been considered among the most valuable — 
sources of the national wealth, when, in the middle of the 18th 
century, if was discovered that gold-mines also existed there. 
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gold-mines of the Ural were considered the most productive in the 
world previous to the discovery of the auriferous deposits of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Very rich veins were met with between 1844 
and 1850, but the total yield in any year during this interval did not 
much exceed a million sterling. Many splendid blocks of malachite 
are cut in the copper-mines of the Ural, and manufactured into 
articles of decorative furniture, of which many specimens appeared in 
pM Exhibition in London in 1851. [ExatarinsuRc; 


URBAN. [Nata] 
URBANIA. Ro £ Ursrxo.] 

URBINO, a town of Central Italy, in the States of the Church, is 
situated partly on a hill, about 20 miles from the coast of the Adriatic, 
and about the same distance S.W. from Pesaro. It is a walled town, 
and has several fine buildings, among others the former ducal palace, 
now the government-house, which contains a collection of ancient 
inscriptions and sculptures ; the palace Albani; the cathedral; and 
several churches and convents. Urbino is an archbishop’s see; it has 
a college, a theological seminary, an academy of sciences and literature, 
and about 7000 inhabitants. The house in which Raffaelle was born 


[Exs) | 

URGEL. [Cararusa.] 

URI, one of the Swiss cantons, is bounded N. by Schwyz, W. by 
Unterwalden, Bern, and the Valais, 8. by the group of the St. 
Gothard, which separates it from the canton Ticino, and E. by the 
Grisons and Glarus, It consists of a rugged mountainous territory 
inclosing a valley, about 30 miles long, and traversed by the Reuss, 
which has its sources on Mount St. Gothard about 6000 feet above 
the sea, and flows northward until it enters the Lake of Luzern, the 
branch of which is called the Lake of Uri. Several minor 
branch out right and left from the valley of the Reuss. A 
part of the surface of the canton is mostly covered with rid 
Pennine Alps, several of which exceed 10,000 feet in height. 
is a tract of open country, called Bodengemeinden, in the lower 
of the Reuss, near the shores of the Waldstiitter or 
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ion of the canton, by the census of 1850, was 14,505; 
miles. Uri is a pure democracy, like Sch 
with annual landsgemeinde, and a landrath or 
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of a separate article : population 
The high road to Italy by the St. Gothard begins properly at Altorf. 
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of Kilkenny, Ireland, a market-town and 


URLINGFORD, coun 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 52° 43’ N. lat., 7° 34’ 
Urlingford 


w. distant by 
prises 16 electoral divisions, with an area of 
76,151 acres, and a tion in 1851 of 19,681. ‘The town contains 
a Roman Catholic chapel, National schools, a a wey bridewell, 
eeraeeaes hater te Quarter sessions are held in the town. Fairs 
mon 


5 and 58° 50’ W. 

tlantie Ocean, N. by the empire of 

Rios, from which it is 

by the Rio de la Plata, which divides 
area is about 100,000 square 

the population has been estimated at 250,000, but, including 

few probably does not much exceed half that 


of the country is hilly and elevated. It 
it , the most southern prolongation of the Serro do 
sea mountain of Brazil), which extends northward to 
the mouth of the Rio de 
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it gives its name, and the hill of Sta. Lucia, 
near the mouth of a small river bearing that 
. At no great distance, however, from the shore, it takes the 
shape of an extensive table-land, whose surface in many places pre- 
sents Hardly any perceptible irregularity, and in others is covered 
with extensive ranges of low hills; both the plains and the hills are 
without trees, and afford only pasture for cattle. The hills are called 

and the highest range, which forms the watershed between 
the ocean and the river Uruguay, is named the Grand Cochilba. It 
extends into the Brazilian province of Rio Grande do Sul, where it 
is called Serra de Herval. The eastern declivities of the Grand 
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Cochilha, which terminate abruptly in the plains about the lakes 
Mirim and dos Patos at about 12 or 20 miles from their banks, are 
called Serra de los Tappes. On the west the table-land extends to 
the banks of the river Uruguay, but it is there cut by numerous 
valleys, and presents the aspect of an extremely hilly country. In 
these valleys, as well as in those which lie along the southern coast, 
west of Cape de Santa Maria, many fertile tracts occur in which the 
grains and fruits of Southern Europe succeed very well; but the 
remainder is only fit for pasture. 

The coast north of Cape Santa Maria is low, sandy, and intersected 
with numerous lakes; it forms a small portion of the great extent 
of similar coast belonging to Brazil, which reaches up to near 30° S. 
lat. This low country extends inland for about 50 or 60 miles, and 

little fertility. West of Maldonado, and along the embou- 
chure of the Rio de la Plata, the coast is much more broken, and 
affords many accessible bays and harbours, which would afford great 
facilities for commerce if the inhabitants were prepared to avail 
themselves of them. ? 

Along this coast there are a few islands, but none of great extent. 
The largest, called Dos Lopos (of the wolves), is not far from the 
harbour of Maldonado : it is two miles in circumference, and contains 
good water, but is almost all rock and stones. i 

The Rio de la Plata and the Uruguay are the chief rivers of the 
Republic. The La Plata, the left bank of which belongs wholly to 
Uruguay, is noticed in a separate article. [Prata, Rio pe La.) The 
Uruguay originates in that portion of the Serra do Mar which 
stretches along the ocean opposite the island of Santa Catherina, and 
under the name of Pellotas, runs for a considerable distance west- 
ward, between banks consisting principally of pointed and massy 
rocks. It assumes the appearance of a large river, about where it 
begins to bend its course to the south-west. Numerous small streams 
increase its waters in this part of its course. In latitude 294° S. it 
receives the Ibecuy, and then begins to flow in a southern direction. 
Not far from the place where it enters the Rio de la Plata it receives 
the Rio Negro on the left bank. The Uruguay is navigable for large 
boats to the first + fall, called Salto Grande, situated about midway 
between the mdelared the Ibecuy and Rio Ne About 40 miles 
below the Ibecuy is the Salto Chico, or Little Fall, which again 
interrupts the navigation of the smaller boats or canoes, The whole 
course of this river is considerably over 1000 miles. 

The Rio Negro is formed by the union of several small streams 
which rise in the Grand Cochilha near the Brazilian border. Its 
general course is west by south to near 58° W. long., when it turns 
more southward and expands into a river of considerable width. It 
falls into the Uruguay about 12 miles above the union of that river 
with the La Plata; its whole course is upwards of 300 miles. 

On the east coast, as already mentioned, there are several salt lakes ; 
but the two largest, lakes Mirim and Mangueira, or Mangheira, which 
formerly belonged, at least in part, to Uruguay, are now we believe 
wholly included within the Brazilian territory. 

Of the geological character of Uruguay no survey has been made; 
and little is really known of its mineralogy. Gold and silver are said 
to have been found, but neither has been worked. At San Carlos 
west of Cape Maria, a mine of copper was formerly found to be very 
profitable. From the banks of the Uruguay great quantities of lime 
are exported to Buenos Ayres, and in some districts potter’s-earth 
and umber are found. 

Being situated without the tropics, Uruguay enjoys a temperate 
climate, resembling that of Spain or Italy. The air is pure and healthy, 
There is a good deal of rain in the valleys and on the low plains 
during the winter, which lasts from May to October, Frost is occa- 
sionally felt in July and August. The high table-land is annually 
exposed to it, sometimes for more than a month together; but as 
very little snow falls, the cattle find pasture in these districts all the 
year round. 

The country contains a large portion of fertile land, and a vast extent 
of profitable pasturage; but cultivation is everywhere neglected, and 
in the constantly-disturbed state of the country even those pastoral 
occupations which alone seem to have any attraction for the natives 
are generally pursued in a careless manner. ‘I'he valleys on the west 
and south are well adapted to a great diversity of productions. Wheat, 
maize, barley, and rice flourish with little attention. Peas, beans, 
melons, onions, and numerous other vegetables are cultivated. Cotton, 
the sugar-cane, and mandioc are grown. Hemp and different qualities 
of flax grow in great abundance, The fruit-trees of the south of 
Europe succeed here better than farther to the north, and none so 
well as the peach. The vine grows well, and produces abundantly. 
Timber is by no means abundant. It is only on the banks of the 

incipal rivers that any forests of full-grown timber occur, the table- 

id being either quite bare or only covered with shrubs. 

More than four-fifths of the country being only fit for pasture, cattle 
of course constitute the chief wealth. The richest proprietors often 
possess thirty or forty square miles of land, and feed from five to ten 
thousand head of cattle and upwards. By far the greatest number are 
those called ‘ bravo,’ because they live in a state of wildness. Some 
cattle are consumed in the country, and others sent to the slaughter- 
houses of Montevideo and Buenos Ayres; but by far the greater 
proportion is manufactured into jerked beef, which is salted without 
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the hones dried in the sun, and exported to different parts of America, 


especially Brazil. Every great proprietor breeds also a certain number | p 


of horses and rules, and some of them a great number of sheep, which 
haves fine wool. Neither goats nor pigs are numerous, 

Game is very abundant, though little sought after. Among other 
species of wild quadruapeds, there are the anta or tapir, the deer, the 
ounce, the monkey, the paca, the rabbit, the armadillo, the squash, 
the boa, the fox, and some others peouliar to the country. The 
European species of dogs, known as Chimmarroe Dogs, have multi- 
plied so excessively that they live wild in the plains, and have become 


8 goat 
vad pon Me numerous. In the lakes of the eastern plain there 
are wild ducks and several varieties of lange wild geese, A fow other 
birds of the species found in Europe are also met with, as the heron, 
the quail, and partridge; but there aro other species not known in 
Europe, as different kinds of parrots, the Macuco partridge, the tucan, 
and many more, ; f 4 
The only manufactures are of the rude articles required for domestic 
use, The commerce is comparatively inconsiderable ; though, from the 
ion of the country on the Atlantic and the great wstuary of the 
Ey with the excellent harbour of Montevideo and others of an 
exceedingly useful class, and with the facilities for internal communi- 
cation afforded by the Uruguay, it is the natural entrepét of the com- 
merce of a vast region of the interior; while its own fertile soil and 
healthy climate would alone render it, in the hands of a peaceful and 
industrious people, a great exporting country. At present the trade 
is chiefly centred in Montevipzo, The exports consist almost wholly 
of the uce of the herds, as hides, horn, hair, jerked and salted 
beef, tallow, &c., and do not now probably exceed 1,000,000/. sterlin 
annually. The imports are chiefly of articles of British and coloni: 
manufactures, &c.; and of North American and some continental 
ace, There is also a considerable but fluctuating trade between 
rama and Brazil, the Argentine provinces, &c, The imports of 
British in 1853 amounted to 529,883/. The exports to the 
United States in 1853 amounted to 302,980 dollars; the imports to 
308,446 dollars. d 
Uruguay is a republic with an. elective president, a senate, and a 
house of tatives ; but the actual power is generally centred in 
the president, who is usually some successful general. The country 
is divided into nine departments—Montevideo, Maldonado, Cane- 
lones, San José, Colonia, Soriano, Paisandu, Durango, and Cerro 


Mowrevineo is the political capital, the commercial metropolis, and 
much the largest and most populous city of the republic. Between it 
and Cape Santa Maria stands the town of Maldonado, with a fine 
harbour, good fortifications, and about 2000 inhabitants: it exports 
hides and copper. Colonia del Santo Sacramento is a small town, with 
a harbour, opposite Buenos Ayres. None of the other towns are of 
any importance. 

The Banda Oriental was, during the Spanish supremacy, the name 
of that portion of the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres which was situated 
to the east of the river Uruguay, and comprehended the present 
republic of Uruguay and the country called the Seven Missions, The 
continual civil wars by which the declaration of independence was 
followed in Buenos Ayres, induced the government of Brazil to take 
possession of the Banda Oriental in 1815, The republic of Buenos 
Ayres protested against this step, and, as no amicable settlement could 
be made, a war ensued between the two countries in 1825, Through 
the intervention of the English government a treaty of peace was 
concluded in 1828, by which the northern district known as the Seven 
Missions was ceded to Brazil, and the more exclusive southern district 
was declared an independent republic under the title of Republica del 
Uruguay Oriental. But instead of securing peace to the country its 
independence appears hitherto to have only entailed discord upon it, 
Internal hostilities broke out at a very early period, and this was soon 
followed by the incursion of troops from Buenos Ayres; the assistance 
of Rosas, the president of Buenos Ayres, having been invoked by Aribe, 
one of the unsuccessful aspirants to the rulership of Uruguay. After 
a long continuance of strife without any prospect of eitlfer party 
securing a manifest superiority, Brazil was induced by the appeals of 
Paraguay and other neighbouring powers to interfere. In order to 
show her good faith, Brazil sent ministers to the courts of England 
and France, with a view to obtain their aasistance either as umpires 
or active agents in compelling the respective parties to come to terms. 
Those powers accordingly sent some ships of war to the Rio de la 
Plata in 1845. The English ships blockaded Montevideo till 1848 and 
the French till 1849, when both England and France made treaties 
with Rosas. On these powers withdrawing, Brazil commenced more 
active hostilities—the Argentine provinces of Corrientes and Entre 
Rios uniting with her. The war was however prolonged till 1851, 
when Aribe was forced to capitulate in Uruguay, and Rosas was soon 
after deposed in Buenos Ayres. ‘Treaties between the several parties 
gave peace to Uruguay as far as regarded hostilities with foreign 

powers, and secured the recognition of the republic by the neigh- 
bouting states, But internal discord in this as in so many other of 
the petty republics of South America appears to have become chronic, 
and the latest accounts (received in October, 1855) speak of affairs 
as in the most disorganised condition, Brazil, which by assisting the 


government with money and men, had hoped to enable it to re-establish 


eace, order, and security in the country, finding that no reliance 
could be placed on the president Flores or his ministers, had with- 
drawn its subsidy, and was about to withdraw its troops; and the 
country was fast relapsing into a state of anarchy. The revenue of 
Uruguay has for some time been inadequate to meet the current 
expenses, and the interest on its heavy public debt has been long 


unpaid, 

URUMIYEH. [Persta.] 

USK. (Monmourssaree.] 

USLAR. [{HinpEsHEn.) 

USSEL, [Conrizx,) 

USTARITZ. [PyrnénGus, Havres.] 

USTICA, [Pauermo, Province of,] 

USTIUG (VELIKI, namely Great), a considerable town in the 
government of Wologda in Russia, situated in 60° 47’ N. lat., 46° 5% 
E, long., at the confluence of the Suchona and the Jug, has a popula- 
tion of 14,000, It is an ancient town; the houses are for the 
most part of wood; there are 2 cathedrals, 23 churches, 5 convents, 
a bank, an exchange, and several buildings and warehouses 
to the crown. The town, being situated on the direct road 
Archangel to Siberia, and to the southern provinces, has an important 
commerce and transit trade with anmves, St. Petersburg, Casan, 
Kostroma, Yaroslav, and Noyogorod, which is greatly facilitated by 
many navigable rivers. The chief articles which pass in transit are 
Russian productions from the other governments, the furs of Siberia, 
silks and tea from China, and fish from the North Sea, The inhabit- 
ants have also manufactures of linen, woollen, leather, soap, candles, 
hosiery, and wooden utensils, and there are in the town many gold 
and siiveremitha, whose works in enamel and bronzed silver are much 
esteem : 

USTJUSHNA, [Novoaorop.] 

USUMASINTA, RIVER. [Mezxtco,] ; 

UTAH, a territory of the United States of North America, ly 
between 37° and 42° N. lat,, 106° and 120° W. long. It is boun 
8S. and S.E, by the territory of New Mexico; E, by the territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska; N, by that of Oregon; and W, and §,W. by 
the state of California, The area of Utah is estimated by the * Topo- 
graphical Bureau of the United States’ at 269,170 square miles, 
The population in 1850 was 11,380 (of whom 24 were free coloured 
persons, and 26 slaves en route to California), or 0°04 to the square 
mile: but this does not include the native Indian population, who 
‘oes Tonia by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1853 at 

Surface, Hydrography, &c.—The territory of Utah occupies for the 
most part a vast broken depression, known as the Great Basin, which 
lies between the Rocky Mounrtatns on the east and the Sierra Nevada 
[Cativornra] on the west; these lofty mountains rising in parts — 
above the line of perpetual snow, while across them are only a few 
difficult passes. On the north of the Great Basin there is no con- 
tinuous mountain chain, the watershed being formed by an elevated 
tract, which is sometimes a swamp. On the south-east the 
barrier is broken through by the head streams of the Colorado, the 
only river which finds its way out of the Great Basin; all the others 
which flow into the basin from the slopes of the mountains being 
lost in the plains or in the lakes which oceupy the bottoms of the 
larger valleys) The Great Basin is about 500 miles long, from east. 
to west, and little less wide, and some 4000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Parallel to the main ranges of the Sierra Nevada and the 
Rocky Mountains are several inferior ranges, of which the Wahsatch 
Mountains on the east are the most important. Some of these 
secondary chains attain an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet; and 
from these diverge cross ridges, which form lesser valleys: A large 
portion of the Great Basin consists of arid plains, on which artemesias 
and salicornias are almost the only plants, but in many parts these 
plains are so impregnated with salt as to be unfit to sustain vegetable 
life. The most remarkable features of this singular country are the 
great valleys. Of these by far the largest is the Great Salt Lake 
Valley, which is about 120 miles long and from 20 to 40 miles wide, 
the Great Salt Lake occupying the greater part of the northern por. 
tion of it. In the centre of this valley the surface is level, but it 
rises gently on both sides to the mountains, There are few or no” 
trees visible, On the south and west of the Great Salt Lake the land 
is a soft sandy irreclaimable barren, on the north it is a swamp, on 
the east and south-east, where is the Great Mormon settlement, it is 
fertile and cultivated from the mountains to the shore, The climate 
of the valley is dry and mild; but rain seldom falls during the: 
summer months, so that the agriculturist is to a great extent depend: . 
ent on irrigation, The other valleys bear a general resemblance ta 
Salt Lake Valley, but they are much smaller. The chief are—Utah 
Valley, about 60 miles long by 20 miles wide; Sand Pitch Valley, 45 
miles long by 20 miles broad; Bear River Valley, South Valley, 
Yuab Valley, Cache Valley, and Sevier Valley, Of that portion of 
the territory which does not strictly belong to the Great Basin, the 
Valley of Green River with its tributaries, which occupies the eastern 
portion of the territory from the Sierra Madre to the Bear River 
Mountains, is the most extensive, being more than 150 miles long; | 
but it is so elevated and so badly watered that it is thought not to 
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contain a single available for agricultural purposes. The little 
valley of the Uintah River, a more southern tributary of the Colorado, 
is much warmer and more promising. But all this eastern part of 
the country is, with this exception, barren. 

Utah possesses no navigable rivers. The Colorado, as already 
mentioned, is the only river which flows out of the Great Basin, and 
it is a stream of little consequence till it has flowed some distance 
along the of New Mexico. There are indeed accumulated in 
the gorges of the mountains unfailing stores of snow, which furnish 


ich connect the lakes are however of 
considerable value for irrigation, and may become of essential impor- 
tance for manufacturing purposes. The most valuable of these rivers 
rapid stream which unites the Great Salt Lake with 


are established ali 
Of the numerous lakes which are in the territory the largest and 
most remarkable is the Great Salt Lake, which lies at the northern 
end of Great Lake Valley. This lake is about 70 miles long, 
wide, and has a shore-line of 291 miles, Its 
is saturated with chloride of sodium (salt); Dr. Gale, who made 

an analysis of its water for the United States government, says that it 
contains full 20 per cent. of chloride of sodium, and not more 
than 2 per cent. of other salts, and is one of the purest and most 
concentrated brines in the world. The specific gravity of the water 
picturesque islands rise to a great altitude above 
of the lake. On the mountains on each side of the lake 
several distinct terraces, exhibiting unmistakeable evidences of 
is valley having been at some time the bed of a great inland sea. 
other lakes are much smaller than the Great Salt Lake; the 

e Utah, which is connected with the Great Salt Lake by 
river Jordan, is said to be quite fresh. It receives several streams 
mountains. In the neighbourhood of the Great Salt Lake, 
other parts of the territory, are several hot and sulphureous 


&c.—Metamorphic, Silurian, and Carboniferous rocks 
neighbourhood of the Great Salt Lake rocks of 
and sienitic character occur, with hornblende rocks, and 
and mica-schiste. The more elevated portions of the lake 
shore and mountain summits appear to consist of carboniferous lime- 
stone, which, in some localities, lose their granular character, and 
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become su ine, or threaded with veins of calcareous spar. 
Saeed ranges on the north, south, and west of the Great 
e, 


to be capped with the carboniferous limestone, which 
on ® coarse gran In some localities 
with coarse conglomerate, which is 
sometimes partly altered so 2s to assume the character of a quartz 
Cretaceous strata occur in several places; and al the 


are tertiary clays, &. Good building-stone is quarried in the 
of Salt Lake City. Of the mineral wealth of Utah little is 


the tracts, is much of it of extreme fertility; and 
according to Stansbury, who made a careful su of the 
territory for the government of the United States, fully cient for 


of a large, though not dense, population. These fertile 
and itable tracts are for the most part confined to the narrow 
Strips of alluvial land along the bases of the mountains and the 
_ bottoms of the warmer and more sheltered valleys, Along the 
__- Western foot of the Wahsatch range occurs one of the richest of these 
__ tacts, a narrow slip only a mile or two wide, but stretching for more 
m 


3 


of the Tuilla, of the Timpougas and others of the Traverse 
In fact the most available part of the Great Basin appears to 


” of the valley along its eastern border, sheltered by the 
Waksatch range. The most productive of the cultivated soils consist 
of d feldspathic rocks, mixed with the débris of the lime- 


a also oceur in the valley bottoms rich le 
_ and marly loams. So productive are some of the that Captain 
) mentions an instance of a bushel of wheat ucing on 
_ three acres and a half of land a yield of 180 bushels; and other 
authorities speak of 50 or 60 bushels of wheat to the acre as 

ho means unusual, but there can, we think, be no doubt that su 


and can never be relied on for agricultural purposes. Artificial irri- 
gation is therefore requisite to agricultural success; but the character 
of the country happily admits of irrigation being effected with com- 
parative ease in the more fertile valleys, although there are extensive 
tracts of land which will not admit of cultivation on account of their 
being beyond the application of irrigation. * 

The principal cereals grown are wheat, oats, maize, barley, and rye. 
Very little buckwheat is raised. The common potatoes grow luxu- 
riantly ; of sweet potatoes the crops are limited. All the vegetables 
peculiar to the middle and western states succeed here. The sugat 
beet grows to a large size, and is being raised, though not largely, 
for making sugar, Cotton, the sugar-cane, and rice will, it is said, 

w in some districts, but they are evidently not suited to the climate. 

‘obaceo and flax are raised in small quantities, A portion of the 
territory is well adapted for grazing, though the bunch grass on the 
lower slopes of the mountains, which at present feeds vast herds of 
antelopes and deer, is burnt up during the summer months. Horses 
are the animals of which the inhabitants perhaps possess the largest 
proportionate number; but they have a considerable number of cattle, 
and there is a growing attention being paid to sheep, which are in great 

uest for their wool. 

e country in its natural state is almost destitute of trees. The 
only timber found is in the more sheltered ravines, on the banks of a 
few of the streams, and occasionally on the bases of some of the moun- 
tains. Wild game abounds. The antelope, deer, bear, and ther 
are very numerous. The lake-islands are frequented by aquatic birds 
in astonishing quantities. The more common kinds are swans, geese, 
ducks, curlews, plovers, gulls, blue herons, cranes, pelicans, &e. Mos- 
quitoes and sand flies are very numerous and troublesome. But the 
greatest insect is a large kind of cricket, which at irregular 
periods appears in enormous numbers, and commits terrible ravages ; 
it is said that the corn crops are this year (1855) almost entirely 
ure by them. 

Utah from its insulated situation must be to a great extent thrown 
upon its own resources, if the ties of its population did not 
cherish Reger means their separate self-dependent condition. Cut 
off by lofty and difficult mountains and vast deserts from all other 
settled states, with agricultural resources little more than sufficient 
for the supply of its own increasing requirements, and without any 
staple product or material required by the arts or luxuries of other com- 
munities, it is not likely to have any considerable amount of external 
trade or commerce ; while there will probably be a sufficient stimulus 
to the growth of such manufactures as are required for ordinary 
domestic purposes. With California regular communication is main- 
tained, but the cost of transit is too great for California to offer a 
market for the produce of Utah. On the other hand, from Salt Lake 
City to St. Louis, the nearest-considerable market, is upwards of 
1600 miles. Some modification would undoubtedly be wrought by 
the construction of the projected Great Pacific railway, but in any 
case Utah must remain to a great extent a country separated g: - 
= politically, and commercially. The local government 

one ev it could to encourage the establishment of factories, 
and there are already several woollen-mills, potteries, hardware-works, 
&c., especially along the valley of the Jordan. Flour-mills are in 


operation generally, 

Divisions, Towne, &c.—Utah is divided into 12 counties, Fill: 

& little village, in the south-western part of the state, is the political 
capital; but the chief city, indeed the only one of any consequence 
is Salt Lake City. Thero are several other ‘cities,’ but they aro 
merely collections of a few adobe cottages. 

Salt Lake City, or as it is officially designated, the City of the Salt 
Lake, is situated on the east side of the Jordan River, a strait which 
unites Utah Lake with the Great Salt Lake, in 40° 45’ N. lat., 112° 5’ 
W. long., and at an elevation of 4300 feet above the sea. The nd 
tion in 1850 was over 5000; it has since ly increased, but we 
have only vague estimates of its numbers. The city was laid out in 
July 1847, under the direction of Brigham Young, the Mormon 
prophet, as the great central city of the Mormon peop je. The space 
marked out was four miles long and three miles, broad, the same size 
as Nauvoo; the streets intersect at right angles, and are 132 feet 
wide; and the houses are ordered to be set back 20 feet from the 
front line of the lot, and the intermediate space to be planted with 
shrubs or trees. A plot of several acres is set apart for the site of the 
great temple, which is to be built on 4 scale of the greatest possible 
splendour, far surpassing the famous temple of Nauvoo. The houses 
are mostly built of adobe, or sun-dried bricks, and have a neat appear- 
ance; but large houses and public establishments are now built of 
stone. There are several manufactories and mills in the vicinity of 
the city, and salt is bern made on the borders of the lake. Several 
schools have been estab ish and a site has been set apart on one of 
the terraces of the Wahsatch Mountain for the erection of a university. 

Government, History, &c—The government of Utah territory is 
exactly simliar to that of New Mexico. 

The territory of Utah originally formed a part of the Mexican 
province of Alta, or U California, and, with the rest of that pro- 
vince, was transfe' the United States by treaty in 1848. But 
the whole of the province had really passed out of the hands of 
Mexico for some years before the formal transfer; and while the tract 
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west of the Sierra Nevada, or what now forms the state of California, 
was already in the possession of the citizens of the United States, the 
Great Basin, hitherto abandoned to the native Indians, lay to 
any body of settlers strong enough to maintain themselves within it. 
By such a body it was occupied in 1847. It does not fall within our 

wince to relate here the early history of that remarkable sect the 
Seeman, whose occupation of the territory has invested Utah with 
so singular an interest. It will be enough to remind the reader, that 
the Mormons first settled as a community at Independence, and after- 
wards in Clay county, Missouri; and that on being expelled in 
succession from each of these places, they left the state, and 
established themselves at Nauvoo in Illinois, Here they speedily 
became a large and flourishing body; and, besides various public 
edifices, erected a spacious temple at a cost of nearly a million dollars. 
Joseph Smith, their prophet, governed them with absolute and 
almost unquestioued authority until his death in 1844, which was 
brought about in a very shocking manner, A newspaper established 
in Nauvoo by some opponents of the sect, having published certain 
scandalous statements respecting him, the town council directed its 
publication to be stopped and the office to be razed. The editors 
appealed to the mayor of Carthage, who issued a warrant for the arrest 
of Smith and his brother. Smith at first refused to obey, and placed 
the city ina state of defence; but he was induced to surrender in 
onler to prevent a collision between his followers and the state 
authorities, on receiving a pledge of protection from the populace, A 
mob was however permitted to break into the state jail and murder 
both Smith and his brother, The Mormons elected a new prophet, 
Brigham Young, as the successor of Smith, and affairs again became 
prosperous. But organised mobs several times attacked the city, and 
at length regularly invested it; and the leaders were forced to under- 
take that the whole body should entirely quit the state. The prophet 
and elders now formed the bold resolution to lead their followers 
across the vast western wilderness, to the far distant and nearl 
unknown country lying beyond the Rocky Mountains—there to see 
some secluded retreat beyond the reach of their persecutors, They 
had been promised to be allowed till the spring to.make their prepa- 
rations for the departure of the first or pioneer party; but their 
enemies became clamorous, and they were obliged to set out in 
February 1846, while it was yet winter. The sufferings of this 
pioneer yy were of the most terrible and trying kind; but they 
roped on resolutely, planting crops and otherwise preparing the 
way for those who were to follow them. It was not till July of the 
following year that the first section of the pioneers reached the 
promised land. The remainder were soon to follow; for although 
the authorities had engaged that the rest of the community should be 
allowed to stay in Nauvoo till apprised of the safe arrival of the first 
migration, their old opponents came down and drove them all out of 
the city in September 1346. 

On taking possession of the site of their new city by the Great Salt 
Lake, the elders at once set about organising a regular government, at 
the head of which they placed their prophet Brigham Young; and as 
soon as what they deemed a sufficient number of their followers had 
arrived, and their territory had become by cession from Mexico a part 
of the United States, they elected the usual state officers, and applied 
to the federal government to be admitted into the Union as a 
sovereign state under the name of the State of Deseret. But 
Congress refused their application, and remanded the state back to a 
territorial condition, entitling it Utah. Brigham Young was however 
appointed or continued as governor; and the community, though 
nominally under the laws of the Union, remained virtually inde- 

ndent, and governed by the maxims of the Mormon leaders. 
ithin the last year or two however Young has been su ed by 
the president, who has appointed a ‘Gentile’ governor, aud the federal 
government has assumed a more direct control. 

The religious opinions of the Mormons do not properly belong to 

phy. Here however, as Utah is their appointed Zion, and 
as they are almost its only inhabitants, we may just state that the 
Mormons profess to be a separate people, living under a patriarchal 
dispensation, with prophets, elders, and apostles, who have the rule in 
tem as well as religious matters; their doctrines being embodied 
in * Book of Mormon’ and the ‘ Book of Doctrine and Covenants,’ 
revealed to their first prophet, Joseph Smith; that they look for a 
literal gathering of Israel in this western land; and that bere Christ 
jg a for pie, — ae earth will be restored 
glory. practice of polygamy, which has drawn 
ber them so much obloquy, has not ae we believe, officially 
mitted ; but there is little doubt that it has been allowed, at least 
to their leaders, and some of their more ardent advocates dofend 1t 
reference to the practice of the ancient Jewish patriarchs. That suc! 
a system could possibly grow up into such magnitude in these times 
is sufficiently startling; but that it can long maintain itself if not 
subjected to p tion is i ivable, 

As we did not notice Nauvoo under Intivo1, we may add to what 
we have enid of it above, that it stands on the Mississippi, 125 miles 
N.N.W. from Springfield; and that after the departure of the 
Mormons, Nauvoo became the seat of a colony of French commun- 
ists, or Icarians, under the direction of M. Cabot, who were however 
far from successful. Of its present state we haye no trustworthy 


particulars; its population has dwindled down to a very insignificant 
number. The great Mormon temple of Nauvoo was, in October 1848, 
set on fire by an incendiary and destroyed. 

(Capt. Howard Stansbury, Topographical Engineers, U.S. Army, 
er ceduleriae ie treat sets Lele ey eet eee 
Report of Expedition to the Rocky Mountains; Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, 
The Mormons, &e, ; i View of the United States; Seventh 
Census of the United States ; Gazetteers of the United States, &c.) 

UTICA, U.S, [New Yorx.] 

UTIEL, [Castitta ta Nueva.) 

UTRECHT, one of the Dutch provinces, is bounded N. by Holland 
and the Zuiderzee, E. by Gelderland, 8, by Gelderland and Holland, 
and W. by Holland. Its area is 534 square miles; and the popula- 
tion at the end of 1853 numbered 155,324. In the northern and 
western parts, and on the banks of the Leck, the surface is level and 
low ; towards the south-east there are some low hills. The low ground 
is rich and fertile; in the more elevated tracts the soil is sandy, with 
here and there some low thickets, extensive heaths, and peat-moors, 
The province is traversed by the Rhine and its branches, and by 
several canals. The climate is not so damp as that of the province 
of Holland: the air is pure and healthy, and there is good fresh- 
water. The natural productions are the common domestic animals, 

ultry, fish, bees, corn, pulse, n-fruit, culinary vegetables, flax, 

emp, and tobacco. The manufactures are carried on chi in 
towns, and consist of woollen, cotton, silk, and linen fabrics ; are 
also breweries and distilleries, The exports are corn, cattle, swine, 
butter, cheese, manufactured goods, bricks, and tiles. Railways run 
from Utrecht, the capital of the province, to Arnhem, Amsterdam, the 
Hague, and Rotterdam. A direct line from Utrecht to Rotterdam has 
been for some years in course of construction; it is now open to 
Gouda, 20 miles west by south from Utrecht. The chief towns of the 
province are AMERsFoort and Urrecat. ; 

UTRECHT, the capital of the province of Utrecht in Holland, is 
situated in 52° 7’ N. lat., 5° 6’ E. long., in a pleasant country, at tho 
bifurcation of the Old Rhine and the Vecht, 22 miles by railway S.E. 
from Amsterdam. The Rhine divides the city into two parts, and 
there are likewise two canals with 36 drawbridges. The of 
the city is healthy, and free from the inconvenience of damp, so 
common in Holland, it being situated on a dry and rather elevated 
soil, with a descent towards the river. The approaches to the city 
are very beautiful, especially that from Amsterdam, which consists of 
a broad avenue, bordered with rows of trees. ‘The appearance of the 
city itself is antique, many of the houses being in the gothic style. 
It was formerly gt ortified, but the ramparts have been con- 


- , 
1 Moravian, and 3 Roman Catholic churches. The town-house is a 
handsome modern building. The university, founded in 1634, has five 
faculties, between 300 and 400 students annually, a botanic 
observatory, &c. The population of Utrecht is about 45,000: the 
inhabitants manufacture broadcloths, silk, lace, linen, needles, refined 
sugar, salt, fire-arms, tiles, &c. The town has also important bleach- 
works, and an extensive general commerce. Utrecht isthe birthplace of 
Pope Adrian VI. ; it gives title to a Catholic archbishop, who is metro- 
politan for his co-religionists in the Netherlands. 

UTTOXETER, Staffordshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Uttoxeter, is situated in 52° 54’ N. lat.,. 
1° 51’ W. long., distant 14 miles E.N.E. from Stafford, 135 miles N.W. 
from London by road, and 136 miles by the North-Western and North 
Staffordshire railways. The population of the town in 1851 was 3468, 
The living is a vi in the arch of Stafford and diocese 
of Lichfield. Uttoxeter Poor-Law Union contains 21 parishes and 
ornate with an area of 62,980 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 15,140, : 

At Uttoxeter the river Dove is crossed by a handsome stone bridge. 
The houses in the town are generally well built. The church has been 
rebuilt of late years, but the lofty tower and spire of the former edifice 
remain. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, and Quakers, Alleyne’s Grammar school is under the care 
of a head-master and an assistant. There are National schools and 
a savings bank, The market is on Wednesday: there are several 
yearly fairs, A county court is held. The Caldon Canal, which 
joins the Grand Trunk Canal near Stoke, ends at Uttoxeter. 

UXBRIDGE, Middlesex, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Hillingdon, is situated on the left bank of the 
river Colne, in 51° 33’ N, lat., 0° 29’ W. long., distant 15 miles W. by 
N. from London. The population of the town of Uxbridge in 185 
was 3236. The living is a per; curacy, in the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex and diocese of London. Uxbridge Poor-Law Union contains 
10 parishes and townships, with an area of 25,906 acres, and a popula- ~ 
* a ee of eke we un ‘o 

xbridge was formerly a place of strength a corporate town, 
and in the civil wars of Charles I, was the scene of an unavailing 
negotiation for peace between the commissioners of the king and those 
of the parliament. The mansion in which the conferences were held 
is still standing. The town, which is lighted with gas, extends for 
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wooden columns. The Independents, Baptists, and other Dissenters 
have places of worship. There are a British school, a School of 
, a literary and mutual improvement society, and a savings 


atout a mile along the Oxford road. There are two bridges over the | bank. The market on Thursday is important for corn. A market 
arms of the river Colne, and one over the Grand Junction Canal. | for provisions is held on Saturday; fairs are held on March 25th an d 
‘the market-house is a commodious brick structure supported on | September 29th. A county court is held, 
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UZERCHE. [Corrize.] 
UZES. [Garp.] 
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VAL DE PENAS. [Castina La Pe 

VALA'IS, a canton of Switzerland, mainly of a t 
longitudinal valley traversed by the Rhéne, and screened by two lofty 
and massive chains of Alps, one of which, on the south side, divides 
it from Italy, and the other from the canton of Bern on the north. 
Both chains are connected at the eastern end of the Valais with the 
central group of the St.-Gothard by means of the Gallenstock, the 
Furka, and the Mutthorn. The Rhéne has its sources in a glacier 
which lies on the west side of the Gallenstock and the Furka, whence 


it flows westward the whole length of the Valais, receiving 
numerous affluents on banks of the mountains, The offsets 
form sixteen valleys, some of them more than 20 miles in 


transverse 
which slope down into the valley of the Rhéne. Near 
the valley of the Rhéne eel contracted between two. 

masses—the Dent-de-Morcles on the north, and the Dent-du- 
a projection of the southern chain—which leave between them 
at the bridge of St.-Maurice merely s enough for the river. This 
is the geographical termination of the Valais, but the canton continues 
to partly mountainous tract along the left 
16 miles Pn ten down, ty few of 
: the ite or t ow 

to the Coatow de-Vead, 
8 square miles, of which more than 
and the remainder of lower 
The breadth of level ground in the 
quarter of a mile to three miles. 
summer is very great in the valley, especially in the 
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thrive in the open air. [Ruéne; 
corn are cultivated up to the 
feet above the level of the lake, barley to 2500, and 
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sufficient for the consumption. The forests are 
are cut down and sent by the 


copper, lead, silver, cobalt, been ° 
population of the Valais amounted in March 1850 to 81,559, 
Catholics and 463 Protestants. In the Lower 


‘dixains;’ every 

are appointed by the communes, and which tes all 
Each dixain sends four deputies to the feo Doafln a 

lature of the whole canton, which meets every year at Sion. e 


diet ints the members of the council of state, or cantonal execu- 
tive. bishop of Sion is president of the Diet of the Valais, and 
has four votes, 


by the Mantuates, 

Veragri, and Seduni. On the decline of the empire it fell successively 
under the Burgundians and the Franks, The Upper Valais maintained 
independence during the middle and uered the Lower 
Valais in 1475, which it held by right of conquest till 1798, when the 
whole territory became a canton of the Helvetic republic. Previously 
a oo SS ae ally of the Suis, ee per bx 
802 Bonaparte formed it a separate repu' which he united to 

the French ee in 1810. In this interval the Simplon road, through 

_ the Valais over the Alps to Italy, was made, and the newly 
; uence called the ent of the 


annexed os was in conseq 
In 1814 the country was restored to its ce, 
a canton of the Swiss Confederation. A constitution was formed, 
ple was maintained 


till 1830, since which date more democratic forms 
have been introduced. 


V 


town-house, a college, a curious old tower said to have been raised by 
Charlemagne, two ruinous old castles on the summit of the two hills, 
an hospital, an arsenal, and 3516 inhabitants. Sion is the ancient 
Sedunum, a Roman military station ; it is called Civitas Sedunorum in 
an inscription in honour of Augustus, which is preserved in the cathe- 
dral. Martigny (Martinach), near the junction of the Dranse with 
the Rhéne, is the chief town of the Lower Valais. It is built on the 
site of the ancient Octodurum, a Roman military station, has several 
good camer inns, and shops, and above 3000 inhabitants in the 
commune. The high-road of the Simplon, and that leading over the 
St.-Bernard into Italy, pass through Martigny. St.-Maurice, on the 
left bank of the Rhéne, 10 miles below Martigny, a small town of 
1327 inhabitants, is remarkable for its ancient ;Augustinian abbey, 
now suppressed. There is (or was before the recent suppression of 
the monasteries in Switzerland) a college annexed to the abbey, in 
which the classical languages, mathematics, physics, history, and 
geography were taught. There are, or were, colleges also at Sion and 

eg. The celebrated convent and hospice of St.-Bernard was in the 
territory of the Valais. [Bernanp, Sr] 

VALDIVIA. [Curt 

VALENCA DO MINHO. [Entre Douro & Mrxuo.] 

VALENCAY. [Inpre.) 

VALENCE, a city in France, capital of the department of Dréme, 
is situated in a fertile plain on the bank of the Rhéne a few miles 
below the junction of the Istre, on the Paris-Lyon-Marseille railway, 
$81 miles S.S.E. from Paris, 65 miles S. from Lyon, and 143 miles 
N. by W. from Marseille, in 44° 56’ N. lat., 4° 53’ 40" E. long., at an 
elevation of 421 feet above the level of the sea; and had 13,829 inhabit- 
ants in the commune at the census of 1851. 

Valence occupies the site of the Roman Valentia. It was a place of 
considerable strength, and afforded a refuge to Constantine, who was 
fruitlessly besi here by Sarus the Goth. Jovinus sought refuge 
here, but the town was taken by the Visigoths, under their kin 
Ataulfus. It was afterwards subject to the Burgundians, and 
from them to the Franks. In the middle ages it formed part of the 
kingdom of Arles, and was the capital of the Valentinois, a district of 
Dauphiné. The territory of Valentinois was made a duchy and con- 
ferred by Louis XII. on Casar Borgia. 

The town is united by an iron suspension-bridge with the famous 
wine district of St-Péray on the right bank of the Rhéne. It is ill 
laid out, with winding and narrow streets, and ill built; it is sur- 
rounded by old walls, flanked with towers, and entered by several 
arched gateways, The high road from Paris and Lyon to Marseille 
skirts the wall on the outside and passes through the southern suburb 
of Sauniére, On the north side of the town isa citadel, fronting a 
parade or exercise-ground planted with trees, The principal buildings 
are—the cathedral of St.-Apollinaire, which contains a monument by 
Canova of Pope Pius VI. (who died here August 29th, 1799); the 
former residence of the bishop; the prefect’s residence, formerly an 
abbey, with extensive gardens; the house in which Pius VL. resided ; 
a house in the Grande Rue, the front of which is a rich a of 

thic architecture ; the court-house; the barracks; and the theatre. 

ere are two public walks. There are scarcely any Roman remains 
existing at Valence. 

The manufactures of Valence comprise cotton-yarn, printed cottons, 
silks, gloves, hosiery, and cutlery; there are dye-houses, tan-yards, 
rope-walks, saw~ for marble, tile-yards, potteries, lime-kilus, and 
a great number of cartwrights’ shops, Trade is carried on in the 
wines, fruits, and silks of the south of France; in brandy, liqueurs, 
corn, and manufactured goods: there are six fairs in the year. 
Steamers ply Lee he Avignon and Lyon. The well-known Hermitage 
and St.-Péra: e3 are grown in the neighbourhood of Valence. 
[Agpitcus; Dréme.] 

Valence gives title to a bishop whose diocese consists of the depart- 
ment of Dréme. It has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a college, an ecclesiastical school, a school of artillery (in which Napo- 
leon I. was a pupil from 1785 to 1791), and a public library of 15,000 
volumes, 

VALENCE. [Tary.] 

VALENCIA, an ancient province of Spain, formerly a kingdom, is 
bounded E. and S.E. by the Mediterranean Sea, W. and 8.W. by the 
provinces of Castilla la Nueva and Murcia, N. by Catalufia and Aragon; 
on the south it terminates by a point. It is situated between 37° 50’ 
and 40° 45’ N. lat., 0° 32’ E. long. and 1° 25’ W. long. The greatest 

north to south is about 220 miles; the greatest width east to 
west is little more than 50 miles, The area is 7683 square miles. The 
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population in 1849 was 1,110,960. It is divided into the three following 
modern provinces ;— 


Provinees. te Reng 8 Population in 1849. 
——— —EEEEEEEEE ——— ee 
Valencia . 500,000 
Alicante 7,683 363,219 
| Castellon j 247,741 
take Te | 1,110,960 


7,683 


Surface.—The provi of Valencia consists of a long and rather 
narrow tract extending along the Mediterranean Sea, the modern pro- 
vince of Valencia, forming the central portion, Alicante the southern, 
and Castellon the northern. The whole of the interior is moun- 
tainous, the low and level tracts lying along the coast and the courses 
of the rivera. The mountains are a portion of the great buttress 
which in this province and that of Murcia supports the table-land of 
Castilla la Nueva. The mountains are mostly lofty, ragged, and bare, 
and in some parts they extend close to the coast, The Sierra de Pena- 
quila crosses the province north of Alicante in a direction from south- 
west to north-east, terminating at Cape San Martin. range 
consists of schistose rocks capped by limest The other sierfas, 
which are very irregular, but have mostly a direction from west to east, 
consist for the most part of limestone, marbles of various colours, and 
gypsum. The valleys are generally narrow, but there are a few level 
tracts of considerable extent. A 

Rivert—The rivers mostly originate in the provinces west of Valencia. 
The Turia, or Guadalaviar, rises in Aragon, and crossing Valencia in 
a direction from north-west to south-east passes the city of Valencia, 
and falls into the sea below the small port of Grao, The Jucar rises in 
Castilla la Nueva, and soon after entering this province receives the 
Cabriel on the north bank; it then flows westward, receives the 
Magro, and enters the sea at Cullera. The other rivers have a shorter 
course, The Alooy, which rises neat the town of Aleoy, and the 
Palancia, which enters the sea below Murviedro, are the only rivers of 
considerable size which belong entirely to this province. The Mijares 
rises in n, and receives in this province the Villahermosa and 
the Monleon. The Segura crosses the southern angle of the province 
on its way from Murcia to the sea. 

Soil and Productions—The numerous streams and rivers of this 
province afford the means of irrigating the lands to perhaps a greater 
extent and in a more perfect manner than anywhere else in Spain. 
The most extensive of the level tracts are those of Valencia, Orihuela, 
Alicante, and Jativa (Xativa), or San Felipe. These flat and rich 
lands are called Huertas, ‘gardens.’ The Huerta of Valencia has a 
main-trunk canal, filled from the Turia, whence numerous smaller 
canals, called acequias, distribute the water in regulated proportions 
to the various beds into which the land is divided. These beds are 
quite flat, and the water is allowed to stand on them for a few days, 
after which it is let off. The seed is then sown, and no sooner is one 
crop removed than the land is prepared for another, Three or four 
crops are thus obtained in the year. The Huerta of Alicante is 
watered from a vast reservoir called El Pantano, constructed in the 
mountains about fifteen miles from the city of Alicante. This huerta 
comprebends an expanse of about 30,000 acres, everywhere encircled 
by lofty mountains, except towards the sea. The huertas of Jativa 
and of Orihuela, are also of considerable extent, well watered, and 
exceedingly productive. 

All the level grounds are under cultivation, and wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, beans and peas, flax and hemp, are produced in abundance. 
In the swampy grounds large crops of rice are obtained, which are 
generally consumed in the province, rice forming a large portion of 
the food of the lower classes; but these tracts are very unwholesome. 
Much rice is grown in the vicinity of the Albufera, [ALBUFERA DE 
Vatencia.) The higher grounds and slopes of the hills are allotted 
to vines, mulberry-trees, olives, figs, oranges, lemons, quinces, and 
pomegranates. The forest-trees are mostly elms, chestnuts, the ilex- 
oak, cypress, and poplars, whilst lofty pines cover the summits of the 
rocky hills, The rugged moors, uhfit for cultivation, are abandoned 
to the various species of cistus, rosemary, thyme, lavender, and other 
odoriferous shrubs, 

The quantity of wine produced annually in Valencia atiounts to 
about 9,000,000 gallons. In the districts of Benicatlo and Peniscola 
& strong red wine is produced, of which a large quantity is exported 
to Germany and to Bourdeaux, for mixing with the second-class 
clarets to give them body and colour. quantities of raisins 


are exported to England, which are called Valencias, and are used 
=; Ing plum-puddings, The exports of fruit are large, especially 
ge 


No great number of cattle or horses is kept in Valencia; and the 
sheep, though numerous, yield wool of indifferent quality. Mercury, 
copper, sulphur, arsenic, argentiferous-lead, iron, &c, are among the 
mineral products, but they are procured only in small quantities. 
The manufactures are unimportant. Woollen and linen sttffs are 
indeed made in several towns of the province, and silk goods in Valen- 
via and other places, but they are chiefly consumed within the province, 


The manufacture of satins, silk-ribands, and velvets, has so much 
improved and increased as to render a supply from France no longer 
necessary. Cloth of superior quality is made at may! and silk 
is no longer exported in its raw state, but is spun at Valencia and 
other places by steam. Cordage and matting are made from the fibro 
of the esparto-rush ; and tiles, soap, glass, paper, pottery, and earthen- 
ware, are exported to other parts of Spain. 

Towns.—The city of Valencia is the capital of the ancient province 
and also of the modern. [VaLencra.] Alcoy, 60 miles 8, by W. 
from Valencia, stands on the main road from Alicante to Valencia, — 
on a tongue of land between two streams which are the head-waters 
of the river Alcoy. The houses are built among terraced in 
a ravine overlooked by hills. There are many new houses, for it is a 
busy commercial place, and has considerable manufactures of paper, 
and of woollen-cloths of a superior quality. It contains three 
churches, and has a population of about 27,000, The city of A ® 
capital of the province of Alicante, is deseribed under that head, 


{Auicante.] Benicarlo, 80 miles N.N.E. from Valencia, is a walled 
town with a ruined castle, and with a small fishing port. It is a 
about 6000 


straggling ill-built place, and contains a population 
The vicinity is celebrated for fulllavoured. red wines, which aro 
exported to Bourdeaux and elsewhere to give body to the inferior 
clarets, Castellon de la Plana, 40 miles N.N.E. from Valencia, the 
capital of the province of Castellon, stands in a well-irrigated and 
fruitful plain, whence the addition to the name. It is a well-built 
and flourishing town, surrounded by walls, and contains some fine 
old churches, and a remarkable octagon bell-tower, Torre de las 
Campaiias, 260 feet high, It has brandy distilleries and an active 
trade. Ribalta, the Spanish painter, was born here, March 25, 1551. 
The churches and convents once contained several of his finest works, 
and a few still remain, The population in 1845 was 16,952. Con- 
centaina, 55 miles 8. from Valencia, contains a square Moorish tower, — 
and has manufactures of woollen-cloths. The population in 1845 
was 5972. Cullera, 28 miles 8.8. W. from Valencia, is a small town on 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, at the mouth of the Jucar, It — 
contains an old castle and a church, and had in 1845 a population of 
7114. Ziche, the Illici of the Romans, 15 miles §8.W. from Alicante, 
stands at a short distance from the left bank of the Elda, a tributary 
of the Segura; it occupies both sides of a ravine, over which there 
is a handsome bridge. The houses are Moorish, with flat roofs and 
few windows, and rise above each other on the The 
old castle has been turned into a prison, The church of Santa Maria 
is handsome, and has a fine portico, and a tower from which may be 
seen a vast extent of plantations of date-trees, which encircle the town 
on all sides: these trees are tens of thousands in number, and many 
of them are of great age. The dates are exported from Ali and 
are sold as Barbary dates. Elche is a flourishing place, and in 1845 
contained a oo of 18,068. Jativa (Xativa), or San Felipe, 
40 miles S. by W. from Valencia, was the Roman Setabis, celebrated 
for its castle, and its fine linen handkerchiefs, which were greatly 
prized at Rome. The castle, of tp Bie size, occupies @ J 
height above the town, The town is -built, and well suppli 
with public fountains, It contains a collegiate church and five parish 
churches. There are beautiful public walks, and the huerta, abundant 
in grain, fruits, and flowers, extends northward till it communicates 
with the huerta of Valencia. .The population of the town is about 
15,000. Monovar, 27 miles W.N.W. from Alicante, has manufactures 
of coarse woollens, and contained in 1845 a population of 7590. 
Morelia, 50 miles N. from Castellon, stands on a rugged slope, with a 
castle above it. The town contains many good houses, and has 
three or four churches, and several fountains supplied from an 
aqueduct, The population in 1845 was 6211. Murviedro, 18 miles 
N.N.E, from Valencia, stands on the site of the Saguntwm of the 
Romans, which was besieged and taken by Hannibal, 8.0. 219. The 
town is built on the south bank of the Palancia at the base of a 
mountain, and is now a poor straggling place. It contained in 1845 
a population of 7476. Long lines of walls and towers crown the 
heights above the town, where are also the remains of the Roman 
theatre. There are portions of the walls of the Circus Maximus and 
— my antiquities, ine 7 ‘ae een castle, and ~ 
place, with its fortifications, is of the highest military importance for 
the defence of Valencia, ovelda, 20 miles W. from Alicante, stands — 
on the western bank of the Elda, which enters the ura at its 
mouth, The town stands in a fine plain, and has man es of 
brandy and lace. Population, 8095, 
Alicante, a city, and the see of a bishop, is situated at the foot of a 
ane Beg which ere it.on the phe: tb _ both banks 
of the Segura, which is here crossed two ¥ @ plain, or 
huerta, is about 17 miles from east o west, eal about 5 miles in 
average breadth from north to south, It is bounded N. and 8. by 
ranges of hills and mountains bare of trees, E, by the Mediterranean, 
and W. by the Huerta of Murcia, of which it is a prolongation. . This 
huerta is of extraordinary fertility, and produces in abundance 
kinds of grain, fruits, and vegetables, There are large plantati 
olive-trees, mulberry-trees, and orange-trees. Tho town is long and 
wile chaste he h arb good, and the general aspect 
e, but not paved, the houses tolerab! an 
agreeable, It contains a sathodsal, "aad ten other churches, 
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berrsoks, manufactures of linen and hats, 


13 public fountains, and more than 40 fountains not public, The 
cathedral is used as the parish church, and there is a handsome 
bishop’s There are manufactures of earthenware, paper, 


ard, a considerable coasting- 

trade, and active fisheries, The population in 1845 waa 10,600. 
i erase Reha ‘peat of. the 
kingdom or kalifate of Cordova, It was taken by the Cid, Rodrigo 
and he held the city and province till his 
his widow Ximena in 1101, 


peas eee? the Bourbon dynasty 
age the War of the Succession, — + deprived the province of 
its old constitution, and obliged the inhabitants to conform in every 
respect to the general laws of Spain, It retained however its title of 
kingdom (Reino de Valencia) till the ancient province was divided 
| into the t three modern provinces. 
The dialect spoken in the province, though much akin to the 
_Catalonian, differs considerably from it, as it retains more of the 


de Espatia; Ford, Handbook of 
Hoskins, and other travellers.) 


VALENCIA, a city of capital of the ancient kingdom and 
province of Valencia, and named Valencia del Cid, and of the modern 


province of Valencia, is situated in 39° 30/ N, lat, 0° 25’ W. long,, in 
a fine plain, on the southern bank of the Turia, or Guadalaviar, about 

ie ES.E. from Madrid, 2 miles aboye its emall port called 
Grao, and 4 miles above the entrance of the river into the Mediterra. 
nean Sea, It is the residence of 9 captain-general, formerly styled 
_ Viceroy, and is the see of an archbishop, The population in 1845 was 


of Valencia is of acircular form, It is surrounded by a 
by Pedro IV. in 1356, 30 feet high and 10 feet thick, with 
a road on the summit. The Turia flows at the base of the wall on 


flanked at intervals by towers, and is entered by 8 gates. The 
 streeta, like those of most Moorish-built cities, are narrow, crooked, 
unpaved, and frequently without thoroughfares; but those which 
have been built of late on the site of demolished convents and 
are wider tolerably well paved. The houses are lofty 
loomy-looking, and many of them have flat roofs. The principal 
called El Mercado, contains the only fountain. In this plaza is 
de Seda, or Silk Hall, a beautiful gothic building of 1482. 
ity is furnished with public sewers of great solidity, which are 
the work of the Romans: it has also a quay, or rather pro- 
faced with stone and planted with trees, which lines the whole 
of the Turia down to the Grao. 
cathedral was begun in 1262, and was extended in 1482;. the 
architecture was gothic, but it has since been much altered, 
with Grecian st The interior is richly adorned with 
marbles, contains many fine pictures by Juanes, 
Orrente, and other Spanish painters. The cathedral-tower 
ted gothic belfry called El Miguelete, 162 feet 
commanding a magnificent view of the huerta, or surround- 
mn. There are 14 parish churches, The church of Nuestra 
de loa Desamparados, and the seminary called La Escuela Pia, 
rotundas, are worthy of notice. The concurs palace, which 
ig near the cathedral, once contained a fine library, but. many of the 
books were destroyed during the French occupation. There is also a 
belonging to the university, which is open ta the public: it 
about 15,000 volumes. The university in 1841 fad 1600 
its and 70 professors, Besides the university there are 6 
. and several academies, Since the suppression of the monas- 
7 ep atiection of the which they contained has been 
zg in the convent the Carmen, where the paintings of the 
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Valencian school may be studied and appreciated. There are from 
600 to 700 pictures by Juanes, Ribalta, Ribera, and others. The citadel 
was constructed during the reign of Charles V. There isa palace 
called El Templo, which was built by Charles III. for the knights of 
the military order of Montesa. The Casa Consistorial is a noble Dorie 
pile, where the Audiencia, or supreme court of justice, holds its 
sittings. The Casa de Misericordia, or podr-house, is a fine edifice. 
The custom-house is a large modern structure. The principal theatre 
is also modern. Outside the wall are botanic gardens, a bull-arena, 
and a public promenade, called La Glorieta, planted with trees and 
shrubs, and ornamented with fountains and statues. The principal 
manufactures are silks, linen- and woollen-cloths, hats, leather, glass, 
paper, artificial flowers, and tiles for flooring. The suburbs are 
extensive, and contain a population, probably not less than 
30,000 or 40,000. The Grao is little more than a small roadstead in 
the bed of the river. -The roadstead at the entrance of the river is 
exposed to south and south-west gales. The city was taken by the 
French under Suchet in 1812, and they held it till June, 1813, 
A few miles south from Valencia is a large inlet from the sea called 
the Albufera, [ALpUPERA Dg VALENcrA.] 

VALENCIA DE ALCANTARA. [Estremapunra, Spanish.] 

VALENCIENNES. [Norp.] 

VALENSOLE. [Atrzs, Basszs.] 

VALENTIA. RRY, | 

VALENZA. [ALessaypRIa. 

VALERY, ST. {Seove Inrértevre; Soar.) 

VALLADOLID, a city of Spain, capital of the modern province of 
Valladolid, in the ancient province of Leon, is situated in 41° 40’ 
N. lat., 4° 42’ W. long., about 100 miles N.W. from Madrid. The 

pulation in 1845 was 19,191. The city is built on the left or eastern 

ik of the Pisu at the confluence of the Esqueva, in an extensive 
valley plore stem y eminences which are not properly hills or even 
high grounds, but the rugged and precipitous sides of the limestone 
plain out of which the Valladolid valley seems to have been scooped. 
The city ocoupies both banks of the Esqueva, which thus answers the 
purpose of drainage. The bridges over the river, the arches, narrow 
streets, and over houses, are very pi ue, With the 
exception of the Plaza Mayor, or great square, and the streets leading 
to it, the city has a melancholy and deserted as; . 

Valladolid was called Pincia by the Romans. The name was changed 
by the Moors into Belad Walid, or ‘the town of Walid,’ after Walid 
Ibn Hishdm, the eleventh kalif of the race of Umeyyah, in whose 
time Spain was conquered by Tarik Ibn Zeyydd and Masa Ibn Nosaeyr, 
The town was reconquered by the Christians under Ordofio IL, who 
waa the first of the kings of Oviedo who assumed the title of King of 
Leon, Early in the 15th century Juan IL, king of Castilla and Leon, 
made Valladolid his place of residence. Under him and afterwards 
under Carlos V. it was adorned with splendid residences, and stil] 
more so under Felipe Il., son of Carlos, who was born here, and wha 
in 1595 induced the Pope Clement VIII. to elevate the town to the 
dignity of a bishopric, and who gave it the title of Ciudad (city), 
Felipe ILL. resided here almost constantly. Valladolid having been 
thus favoured by several kings, became a city of splendid 
ber ag buildings, churches, public edifices, and mansions of the 
nobility. 

The Plaza Mayor is very inspesing from its size and style of archi- 
tecture, It occupies a cen space where there was a great fire in 
1561, which lasted three days, and burnt down several streets. The 
granite pillars which support the arcades give it an air of solidity, 
and perhaps of gloom, but it is the most frequented part of the city, 
and contains the best shops. The cathedral was designed and com- 
menced by Herrera under Felipe IL, and if completed according to 
the model which still exists, would have been a grand specimen of 
Greeo-Romano architecture. Only one of the four intended towers 
was finished, and that fell down in 1841, and has not been rebuilt ; 
and the building is incomplete in other There are several con- 
ventual buildings and churches of beautiful architecture, gothic and 
Grecian; but most of them have been much injured, chiefly during 
the oceupation of Valladolid by the French, Among them may be 
mentioned—the San Benito, a church and convent of the Benedictines ; 
the Penitencial de las Augustias; the Colegio de San Gregorio; the 
Dominican convent of San Pablo, distinguished for the exquisite finish 
of the earyings of its portada (grand entrance) ; and the Huelgas, The 
Colegio so Santa Cruz, formerly one of the six t colleges 
of Spain, a tiful gothic structure, has been converted into a Museo, 
in which have been collected the pictures, sculptures, carvings, aud 
other works of art of the suppressed convents. The royal palace of 
Felipe IIL still remains, but it suffered much during the French 
occupation: it is of mixed architecture. The university, one of the 
best in Spain, was founded in 1346; it is chiefly distinguished for its 
achools of jurisprudence, and was attended in 1841 by 1300 students. 
The Colegio de los Irlandeses is attended by Roman Catholic students 
from Ireland. The Chancilleria, or building where the chief court of 
justice holds its sittings, is a large and fine structure of the Tuscan 
order of architecture, There are beautiful alamedas, or public walks, 
on the banks of the Pisuerga and Esqueva, 

Valladolid has manufactures of silk, cotton and woollen-cloths, 
jewellery, hats, linen and cotton-thread, paper, perfumery, earthen- 
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ware, and leather ; and also a trade in white wines, olive-oil, and silk, 
ced in the vicinity. > 
Valladolid is the a of a bishop, suffragan to the Archbishop of 
Toledo; and is the residence of a captain-general, a military intendant, 
other authorities. . 
luadoe Diccionario Geografico de Espaiia ; Ford, Handbook of Spain.) 
VALLADOLID, [Honpunas; Mzxico.] 
VALLEJO. f[Catirornta.] 
VALLERAUCQUE. [Ganrp.]} 
VALLET. [(Lome-Invénibvne.] 
VALLETTA. ont 
VALLIEVO. RVIA. 
VALOGNES, [Mancue.] . A ws 
VALOIS, LE, a province of France, belonging nally to Picardie, 
but incorporated in the military government of the Ile-de-France. Its 
capital was Crépy : it is now included in the departments of Oise and 
Aisne. Philippe IIL, king of France, gave the county of Valois 
(4d. 1285) as an apanage to his a son Charles, whose son became 
king of France as Philippe VL, or Philippe of Valois, Philippe VL. 
bestowed the county of Valois on his fifth son Philippe; from him ‘it 
came to his wife Blanche, and on her death (1392) it came to Louis, 
duke of Orléans, second son of Charles V. of France, The accession 
of the Duke of Orléans to the crown as Louis XII reunited the county 
or duchy of Valois to the crown domains. 
VALONA. [Avtona.] eS ; SpE Mee 
VALPARAISO, the principal port of Chili, is situated in 71° 45 
W. long., 33° 2’ S. lat., 55 miles S, from Santiago, and 225 N, from 
Concepcion. The town has been nearly rebuilt since the great earth- 
quake in 1822. It consists of a long narrow street, built under a 
cliff, following the sinuosities of the shore close to the sea-side. The 
houses have all stories above the ground-floor, and they are not flat- 
roofed. Painted piazzas are substituted for balconies almost at every 
house, and their different colours give the town a gay a ace, 
The custom-house and several of the churches and other public build- 
ings are handsome edifices. The Protestants have a cemetery and a 
place of worship. Trade is in the hands of the English, Americans, 
and French, and a handsome suburb on the heights above Valparaiso 
is almost exclusively inhabited by them. The population numbers 
about 30,000. In 1809 only nine vessels entered the harbour in twelve 
months; the entries now number nearly 1000 annually. The harbour 
is , with nine fathoms water close in-shore, of easy entrance, and 
sheltered from all winds except the north; it is defended by three 
forts and a bat on a level with the water. The customs revenue 
in 1849 exceeded two millions of dollars. The chief exports are— 
copper, gold, silver, wheat, tallow, jhides, timber, indigo, wool, sarsa- 
lla, fruits, &. The imports consist of foreign manufactures, tea, 
chocolate, sugar, tobacco, hardware, &c. The trade of the port has 
greatly increased since the discovery of gold in California. Steamers 
ply regularly to Callao and other Pacific ports, and a railway has been 
constructed to Santiago, There are extensive bonding-warehouses and 
large parapry, Ci Besides the ships engaged in the import and 
export trade of Chili, Valparaiso is much resorted to by vessels in the 
Pacific for obtaining provisions, 
VALPERGA. 
VALSESIA. [Novara.] 
VALTELLI'NA, a longitudinal valley on the Italian side of the 
Rhbetian Alps, drained in its whole length by the river Adda. The 
Adda rises at the foot of the Stilfser Joch, crosses the district of 
Bormio, which lies east of Valtellina, and then entering Valtel- 
lina at the defile of La Serra, flows in a general direction from north- 
east to south-west until it enters the lake of Como at the western 
extremity of the valley. Valtellina Proper is about 45 miles in length, 
but if we include Bormio, which is a continuation of the same valley, 
the whole length is 55 miles. It is bounded N. by the Swiss canton 
of the Grisons, the main ridge of the Rhwtian Alps dividing the valley 
of the Adda from that of the Inn, or Engadin ; N.E. by the Tyrol, from 
which it is separated by the lofty group of the Ortler and the Stilfser 
Joch; S. by the Austrian provinces of Brescia and Como; and W. by 
the lake of Como and by the district of Chiavenna, with which it is 
raga united. Chiavenna consists mainly of the valley of the 
, & stream which rises at the foot of the Splugen, and flowing 
from north to south joins the Maira, which comes from the Grisons 
country. A few miles lower the united stream enters the Laghetto, or 
Upper Lake of Como. From the Splugen to the lake is a distance of 
about twenty miles, The three districts of Valtellina, Bormio, and 
Chiavenna have been for ages united under the same administration, 
and now form the Austrian province of Sondrio. Valtellina proper 
is the largest and finest part of the whole: it has a genial climate and 
a fertile soil. The heat is very great in summer. All the fruit-trees 
of Italy thrive there, It produces abundance of wine, Indian corn, 
millet, and wheat. It has excellent pastures and meadow-land, and 
its cheese rivals the best made in Lombardy. The slopes of the lower 
hills along the northern side of the valley are covered with vines 
planted in terraces. The level land along the banks of the Adda is 
not more than a mile and a half in breadth, the mountains rising 
= on both sides and forming numerous transverse valleys 
tween their offete. The Val Poschiavo and the Val Bregaglia how- 
ever belong to the canton of the Grisons, ‘The southern ridge, which 


separates the Valtellina from the province of Brescia, is a lower offset 
of the Rhetian Alps, which detaches itself from the eb egy! and 
runs in a south-west direction towards the Lake of Como. Its prin- 
cipal summit is Monte Legnone, about 8000 feet above the sea. The 
district of Bormio, being more elevated than Valtelliua, is colder and 
less fertile. (Boruto.] The northern part of the district of Chiavenna 
is likewise an alpine country, but there is a fine plain between the 
town of Chiavenna and the Lake of Como, which is as productive as 
~~ part of North Italy. 

he area of Sondrio is 1253 square miles; the edge 98,550, 
of whom more than seven-tenths live in the Valtellina. The spoken 
language is an Italian dialect. The province is divided into seven 
districts, The principal towns are—Sondrio, the head town of the 
whole province, situated on the right bank of the Adda. Sondrio has 
a handsome cathedral, a gymnasium, a college, a court of justice, a 
theatre, an hospital, and about 4500 inhabitants. Chiavenna, a pretty 
town on the river Maira, at the branching off of the two roads over 
the Splugen and the Septimer, has six churches, a town-house, a 
castle, an hospital; manufactures of silk, paper, cloth made of amian- 
thus, and pottery made of ‘ pietra ollaria,’ a soft stone found in the 
neighbourhood ; and about 3600 inhabitants. 

VAN, LAKE. Veep 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, sometimes called 7asmania, is an island 
and British colony situated in the southern hemisphere, south of 
Australia, It lies between 40° 45’ and 43° 45'S, lat., 144° 45’ and 
148° 30’ E. long. It is separated from Australia by Bass’s Strait. On 
the west of the island is the Indian Ocean, on the east the Pacific, and 
on the south the Southern Ocean, The greatest length is 230 miles ; 
the greatest breadth is 190 miles, The area is about 22,630 square 
miles. The population in December 1847 had increased to 70,164, of 
whom 47,828 were males and 22,336 females. Of this total 38,173 were 
either free emigrants, or were born in the colony; the rest were then 
or had been convicts, Emigration to Victoria fe ge f has combined 
with other causes to prevent any material increase of the population — 
of Van Diemen’s Land of late years. . 

Coast-line and Islands.—The western coast is about 240 miles 
It is only broken by the two large inlets which form Macq 
Harbour and Port Davy. The shores elsewhere are steep, exposed to 
a strong swell and surf, and without anchorage or ohalear: The 
southern coast is about 50 miles long, and runs in a serpentine line, 
forming several bays, of which a few have good anchorage. 
south-eastern coast extends about 60 miles in a straight line. It con- 
tains a greater number of safe anchorages than probably any other — 
country of the same extent on the globe; in fact there is hardly a 
mile along this coast-line which does not offer a safe refuge to vessels, 
This great advantage is owing partly to the size and form of the 
island of Brune, which extends along the coast, and partly to two far- 
projecting promontories, called Ralph’s Peninsula and Tasman’s — 

eninsula. The strait which divides Island from the mainland 
is called D’Entrecasteaux Channel, or Storm Bay Passage, and extends 
45 miles in a straight line. The eastern coast extends more than 150 
miles in a etraight line. It has many good anchorages and inlets, of 
which Oyster Bay is the largest. On this coast is Maria Island, which 
is about 12 miles long, and consists of two masses of rock con- 
nected by a neck of land. It isa convict establishment, and Smith 
O'Brien was for a while confined _ it. North of Maria Island, and 
near to Oyster Bay, is Schouten Island, which is about 6 miles long 
and 3 miles wide. The northern coast extends about 160 miles in a 
straight line. North of this coast is Bass’s Strait, at the eastern 
entrance of which is the group of the Furneaux Islands, The largest, 
Great Island, extends 40 miles from north to south, and is on an 
average 9 miles wide. South of Great Island is Cape Barren Island, 
which extends east to west about 20 miles, with an pita are of 
about 5 miles, North of the Furneaux Islands is the & group. 
The strait which divides Furneaux Islands from Van Diemen’s Land 
is called Banks's Strait, and is 10 miles wide. Lighthouses have been 
erected at various points on the islands, 

Surface and Soil.—The soil is generally good and fertile, but the 
cultivated land has been much exhausted. Above 4,000,000 seres 
have been appropriated or leased as pasture; a proportion of — 
the remaining land is not available even as pasture. The unoccupied 
country lies west of the range of hills dividing the Derwent from 
the Jordan, The mountain region, south of 42° §. lat., occupies the 
southern and western districts of the island, and reaches north-east to 
the banks of the river Derwent. This river, from its source in Lake 
St. Clair to its mouth, separates the well-known of the island 
from that which is unknown except.the coasts and the districts in the 
immediate vicinity of the river. These districts are occupied by an 
apparently continuous mountain range, which extends along the 
river at a short distance from its banks, Many of the summits are 
from 3000 to 4000 feet high. The valley of the Lower Derwent — 
extends from Mount Nelson upwards to the confluence of the Derwent 
with the Ouse, and is rather more than 50 miles long. It is a tract of 
great fertility. A hilly region extends from this valley eastward to 
the shores of the Pacific, North of this hilly region are elevated plains | 
crossed by woody tracts, Besides the Derwent, this region is watered 
by the Nive, the Dee, the Ouse, the Clyde, the Jordan, the Huon, Coal 
River, and Pitt’s Water. ‘There are several considerable lakes, 
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The watershed of the eastern districts of Van Diemen’s Land north 
of 41° 50’ S. lat. lies close to the Pacific. The mountains which 
extend along the shores of the Pacific, and connect the northern part 
of the Eastern Tier with the range of the Ben Lomond, constitute a 

igh range, overtopped by several summits. Ben Lomond is estimated 
to rise 4200 feet high. e valleys of the North Esk and South Esk 
are fruitful portions of this district. North of the mpree valley of 
the South Esk extends a region, the whole of which is a vo 
occupied by mountains; but the interior of it has not been explo 
The gorge through which the South Esk flows above Launceston 
the valley of the Tamar, which lies north of it, from the 
Basin of Lincoln, which extends south of it. The Tamar is only a 
deep inlet of the sea, which runs up to the town of Launceston, where 
the two Esks fall into it, The tide flows no higher than Launceston. 
The Basin of Lincoln is the most fertile ion of Van Diemen’s 
Land. It extends from south-east to north-west about 25 miles, and 
as much from north-east to south-west; it is watered by several large 
rivers, which unite, and ultimately fall into the South Esk. The 
rivers are, ranging from east to west—Elizabeth River, uarrie 
River, Lake River, Pennyroyal River, and Mwander or Western 
River. Westward of this basin is the Western Tier, or Western 
Mountains, 

Proceeding westward from the banks of the Mersey, two high and 
steep mountain ridges must be passed before that region is reached 
which is called the Surrey Hills, and which constitutes one of the 
most remarkable features of Van Diemen’s Land. It seems to be of 
somewhat a square form, and each side is about 40 miles long. It 
on see to a number of rivers, which run off in all 

i The region is elevated, cold, dry, and covered with 
herbage. Between the valley of the Mmander and the Surrey Hills 
on the south, and Bass’s Strait ov the north, is the hilly region of 
Devonshire. West of the Emu River begins the Great Plain. It 
occupies the north-western portion of the island, extending along the 

coast from the Emu to Cape Grim, and along the western 
coast to the Arthur River. It consists of an alternation of plains, 
swamps, and forests, and contains only a few spots fitted for culti- 
vation, The river Arthur, whose mouth is near 41° 10’ S. lat., is a 
river of considerable size, and brings down a large volume of water. 
The Emu river is navigable for boats for a few miles. 

Climate and Productions,—There is a considerable difference between 
the climate of Hobart Town on the southern and that of Launceston 


The climate is very healthy; no epidemic or contagious diseases have 
been observed, and acute diseases are generally mild and of short 
duration, and yield more easily to the usual remedies than in any 
other coun’ 


try. 
The minerals of Van Diemen’s Land include copper, iron, lead, zinc, 


are 
trees ergreen 
stringy-bark tree, which is used for building and fencing; and 
aes gum tree, of which most of the boats in the colony are 


The domestic animals of Europe thrive very well here. Sheep 
fre most numerous, Wool and live stock are ex Black cattle 
are numerous, and many head are annually exported. Some horses 
are also exported. 


The s; i-whale is very abundant in Bass’s Strait, and many 
of them are annually taken, but more by the inhabitants of Australia 
than by those of Van Diemen’s Land. Black whales abound in all 
the seas round the island, and a very lucrative fishery is carried on 
ber. Lew) southern coast, Whalebone and train-oil are important 
articles of export. Most of the land animals are similar to those of 


the neighbouring continent. [AusTRaLta. . 
Colonisation—In 1803 Lieutenant hove, commissioned by the 
_ este of New South Wales, landed on the east bank of the 
nt, and formally took ion of Van Diemen’s Land as a 
i. of settlement, In the ages year Colonel Collins, the first 
tenant-governor, arrived, and established the seat of government 
on the west bank of the Derwent: he gave to the spot the name of 
Hobart Town, in compliment to Lord Hobart, then secre’ of state 
for colonies. In 1819 the immigration of free from 
commenced, the colony having been previously exclusively 
formed of criminals sent from New South Wales for crimes com- 
titted there, and of the civil and military officers charged with their 
‘Biperintendence, Till the year 1824 the government was subject to 
that of New South Wales; but it was then made independent of 
that colony. Great progress was made by the colony between the 
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years 1824 and 1836, during the administration of Colonel Arthur. 
Roads were formed and bridges constructed in different parts of the 
island ; wholesome laws were introduced, and the fruits of enterprise 
and industry were secured by an improved police m. 

Trade and Commerce—tThe efforts of the local government are 
rapidly extending improvements over the island. Among the greatest 
works is a bridge over the Derwent, on the high road from Hobart 
Town to Launceston; it is of wood, and has 20 bays, or arches, of 
32 feet span each. 

The exports to Great Britain in 1853 included 5,514,756 lbs. of 
wool (the average quantity for four years, 1849-52, had been upwards 
of 5,000,000 Ibs.); 9599 hides (the average number for the previous 
four had been about 300,000); 778 cwt, tallow; 4762 cwt. bark ; 
and 405 tuns spermaceti-oil. The declared value of the imports of 
British produce and manufactures from Great Britain in 1853 was 
1,408,927/., the average for the preceding four years being only about 
420,0002. Of foreign and colonial produce, chiefly spirits, wine, and 
tobacco, imported from Great Britain, the declared value for 1853 
was 694,790/. The number of sailing vessels entered as belonging to 
Van Diemen’s Land on December 31st, 1854, was, Hobart Town 219, 
tonnage 21,473; Launceston 62, tonnage 6389. Of steam-vessels 6, 
of 510 tons aggregate burden, were entered at Hobart Town, and 2 
of 356 tons at Launceston, 

Hobart Town, the capital of the colony, is built upon an undulating 
surface, on the left bank of the river Derwent. The streets are of 
good width, and laid out on a regular plan, and contain many good 
dwelling-houses and shops. Some improvements have been made of 
late years, particularly in the construction of a new market-place in 
the town, and of docks and wharves at the river-side. Several of 
the public buildings are handsome. A small rivulet which runs 
through the town, affords a supply of fresh-water. The population 
on December 31st, 1847, was 21,467, of whom 38 were aborigines. 

L ton, the d town of the colony, is situated at the con- 
fluence of the North Esk and South Esk, which there form the 
Tamar, 45 miles from its outfall in Bass’s Strait. It is 124 miles N. 
by W. from Hobart Town. Launceston contains a government house, 
a court house, jail, barracks, and other public buildings, and several 
places of public worship, Convenient wharfs have been constructed, 
The population in 1847 was 10,100. The shipping trade is import- 
ant. A good highway extends from Hobart Town to Launceston, and 
there are inns along it at short distances from each other. 

Richmond is situated on the Coal River, about 12 miles N.E. from 
Hobart Town, and contains a population. of 8300. Longford has a 
population of 3,690. Avoca is a small town in the rural deanery of 
Longford, with a population of 963. 

Van Diemen’s Land is divided into 19 police districts, and each of 
the districts generally contains a town or village of the same name, 
Lincoln, Perth, and George Town at Port Dalrymple, are places of 
some importance. They are seated on the Tamar, or the Macquarrie, 
as it is called in the upper part of its course. 

Government.—Van Diemen’s Land is administered, under the 13 & 
14 Vict., cap. 59, by a Lieutenant-Governor, who is assisted by an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council, of whom two-thirds are 
elected and one-third nominated. The judicature consists of a 
supreme court, courts of quarter sessions, and courts of requests. 

A bishop of Tasmania was appointed in 1842, whose diocese includes 
the whole island and its dependencies, and is divided into the arch- 
deaconry of Hobart Town, containing 34 places of worship, and the 
rural deanery of Longford, containing 19 places of worship. There 
are also 13 p of worship of the Church of Scotland, 3 for Roman 
Catholics, 21 for Wesleyan Methodists, 15 for Independents, 3 for 
Baptists, and 2 for Jews, Of these bodies all except the Independ- 
ents and Jews receive government aid, There are numerous private 
schools in Hobart Town and Launceston, besides schools supported 
by the Government. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND (or Quadra and Vancouver Island) lies 
off the western coast of North America in the North Pacific. It is 
long and narrow, extending in a direction from south-east 48° 24’ to 
north-west 50° 3’ N, lat., and between 122° and 129° W. long., the 
length being about 250 miles, the average width 50 miles, It is over- 
la, at its southern end by the continental headland of Cape Flattery, 
and between is the strait of Juan de Fuca, five leagues wide at’ its 
entrance, and running in an east-south-east direction for about 100 
miles, widening in several , extending southward into Puget's 
Sound, and forming several oe on the continental shore, then, sud- 
denly narrowing, turning northward through an archipelago of small 
islands, called the Arro Archipelago, thence widening into the Gulf 
of Georgia, and re-entering the ocean amidst another archipelago, 
through Johnstone's Strait into Queen Charlotte’s Sound. Vancouver 
first discovered this passage in 1792. There are many bays and harbours 
all round the island. Three islands of the Arro group are separated 
from the coast of Vancouver Island a passage called the Arro 
Canal, which is narrow at both extremities, but expands to a consi- 
derable width in the middle. At Wentuhuysen Inlet, which is at the 
north end of the Arro Canal, several extensive beds of coal have been 
recently discovered, the site of which has been named Newcastle. 
Coal exists also in the northern part of Vancouver Island. At the 
soutliern end the settlement of Victoria has been formed, - s harbour 
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named Camosack, safe and easily accessible for vessels, but having the | bed, and is useless to navigation. ‘The chief feeder of the Ble on 


drawback of being scantily supplied with water, The other principal 
habe are, Nootka Sound, Clayquot, Nitinat, all on the western 


coast. The shores of the island pres ut an alternation of rocky cliffs | 


and mundy beaches, Atno t distance from the sea is a compact 
mass of a Bon mountains, mince cummed enn aneaten with snow, The 
island contains a iderable quantity of fertile land, covered with 
good natural grasa. There are numerous small tribes of Indians on 
the island, of whom some have been found of a friendly disposition. 

The ion of Nootka Sound had nearly given rise to a war with 
Spain, who claimed it, and had expelled some English settlers from 

ootka, but it was at lenge resigned to England, and has since 
continued in their hands. Vancouver Island was made over in 1846 
to the Hudson's Bay Company by a charter, on condition that they 
should colonise it. To some extent this has been done. 

North of Queen Charlotte’s Sound lie Queen Charlotte's Islands, 
between 52° and 54° N, lat, The group consists of three islands, ex- 
tending about 150 miles in length, by about 60 miles in breadth. In 
these islands are several excellent harbours, At Mitchell Harbour, on 
the middle island, and at other spots, Id has been found, embedded 
in quartz rock. Traces of silver have found in the rocks. The 
interior of the islands is hilly and well wooded, the climate is healthy, 
and the soil remarkably fertile. The islands contain some beds of 
coal, and several fine specimens of lead and copper have been obtained. 

VANDALIA. _[Icurvon. 

VANDOTENE. [Powza. 

VANNES, [Morsrmay,] 

VAR, a department in the south-east of France, is bounded N. by 
Basses-Alpes, E. by Piedmont (from which it is partly separated by 
the river Var), S. by the Mediterranean, and W. by the department 
of Bouches<iu-Rhéne. Its greatest length is 83 miles; the extreme 
breadth is 49 miles. The department, including its islands, lies 
between 42° 57’ and 43° 55’ N. lat., 5° 41’ and 7° 15’ E, long. The 
area of the department is 2790 square miles. The population in 1851 
was 357,967, giving 128°3 inhabitants to a square mile, or 46°28 below 
the average per square mile for the whole of France. 

The coast is rocky, and is skirted by numerous islands, From the 
mouth of the Var, at the eastern extremity of the department, to Cape- 
dela-Garoupe, the coast forms an open bay, on the shore of which is 
the town of Antibes, Westward of Cape-de-la-Garoupe are the some- 
what deeper bays of Juan and Napoule, separated from each other 
by a small intervening headland, and protected seaward by the Lerins 
Islands, comprehending the islands of Sainte-Marguerite (which lies 
opposite Cannes) and St.-Honorat, with some smaller ones, These 
islands are defended by a fort, and further protected by the surround- 
ing rocks: they abound with rabbits and F rainy. te Some other small 
a as the port of Agay, the gulf of Fréjus, the gulf of Grimaud, 
and the roadstead of Hyéres, lie to the west of the gulf of Napoule. 
The roadstead of Hyéres is bounded on the west of the peninsula of 
Giens, which is connected with the mainland by a low sandy isthmus. 
{Hytnes.) The coast is for the most part high, but some of the bays 
present a low sandy shore. There are several small seaports, but 
none of any importance except Toulon. 

The department is mountainous, A branch of the Alps extends 
from east to west through the department, and separates the valley of 
the Argens and the tracts watered by the Siagne, Loup, and Var, all 
of which flow into the Mediterranean from the valley of the Durance, 
which belongs to the river-basin of the Rhéne. Another range of 
mountains parallel to the above, and kuown as ‘Les Monts des Maures,’ 
extends along the coast between Hydres and Fréjus, separating the 
coast from the valley of the Argens, which river after draining the 
valley in its eastern course turns to the south-east and flows past the 
eastern extremity of ‘Les Monts des Maures’ into the Mediterranean 
uear Fréjus, A group of mountains forming the continuation of ‘ Les 
Monta des Maures,’ extending north-eastward from Fréjus, is known 
as Mont-Esterel, and is distinguished by its picturesque character. 
The hill of Faron, immediately above Toulon, rises to the height of 
nearly 1400 feet; and Mont Caoume, near the same town, is 2606 
feet above the level of the sea. The summit of the mountain La- 
Sainte-Baume, which is near the boundary of Bouches-du-Rhéne, is 
3285 feet ; and the mountain of Sainte-Victoire, a little farther north, 
is 3125 fect. The coast eastward from Toulon is occupied by the 
primary and lower secondary formations, and presents in many parts 
& rugged and sterile soil; in the more inland parts these formations 
are covered by the limestones and other secondary rocks which 
intervene between the cretaceous and the carboniferous groups. 

Among the minerals of the department are coal, lignite, marble, 
alabaster, porphyry, granite, serpentine, jasper, and gypsum. There 
are salt-works on the coast, especially at Hydres, 

The rivers are small, and none of thom are navigable, The Var, 
from which the department is named, rises in the department of 
Basses Alpes, a few miles cast of Colmars ; after running a few leagues 
it enters the Sardinian etates, and lower down separates the Italian 
province of Nice from the French department of Var. In its upper 
course it forms some cascaded. Timber is floated down the stream. 
The course of the river is generally south; in its lower part are many 
stall islands. Tho whole length of the river is about 70 miles. In 
spring the Var is subject to great floods; it frequently changes its 


| the French side, is the Estoron. The Gapou, or Gapeau, in the 
jroo the department, the Argens in the centre, and oer 
up in the eastern part, flow into the Mediterranean, and, their 
| several tributaries, belong wholly to this department. The Verdon 
flows into the Durance, and forms in one part the northern boundary. 
| The Durance itself just touches the north-west corner. The L 
| of the Argens, the most considerable river which belongs wholly to 
| this department, may be estimated at about 60 miles: it receives the 

Caulon, the Calami, the united stream of the Bresque and the Braque, 
the Artuby, and the Endre. Three shore-lakes of considerable extent 
| ave found near the coast: the chief is that of Pesquier, in the isthmus 

of Giens ; the others are those of Napoule and y: Lead 

The climate of the department is temperate; the winters are mild 
except when ‘the mistral’ blows. The south-east wind is very 
relaxing. ‘ 

The soil is by no means favourable, taken as a whole, however 
fertile particular spots may be; and from the hilly nature of the 
country, cultivation is very much carried on by manual labour, Only 
about a sixth part of the surface of the department is under the 
plough. The produce in grain is not equal to more than half 
consumption of the department. There is a considerable extent | 
heath or other open pasture: in summer however the grass is so 
scorched up, that the sheep are chiefly sent at that season to feed in 
the mountain pastures of the department of Basses-Alpes. ea] 
goats, mules, asses, and pigs are numerous. The vineyards cov 
170,000 acres, and the orchards and gardens 5000 acres. The 
and the olive are cultivated in terraces on the slopes of the hills. T 
department yields about 17,600,000 gallons of white and red 


and the jujube are cultivated. Mulberry-trees are extensively grown 
for the production of silk, Tobacco is an important crop, and 
odoriferous plants are abundantly cultivated. The woodlands, which 
cover about 570,000 acres, yield firs, cork-trees, and the kermés oak. 
Game is abundant, and a great number of bees are kept, which produce 
exquisite honey, . ee. 


The tunny, anchovy, and sardine fisheries are actively carried on 
along the coast; and the rivers yield abundance of fish—the sturgeon, 
trout, eel, shad, barbel, tench, carp, and cray-fish. , 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, as follows :— 

Arrondissements, Cantons, | Communes, | Population in 1851, 

1. Draguignan . . 11 60. 86,079 

2, Brignoles , o- 8 54 68,664 

8. Grasse . ° . 8 60 67,753 

4, Toulon . To 3 8 28 185,471 

Total 4. 35 202 357,967 


St 

1, In the first arrondissement the chief town is DracuiGNay, which . 
is also the capital of the department. Callas, popsesen ed . 
Salernes, population 2544; Lorgues, population 4106, on the i 
between Brignoles and Draguignan ; Ine, population 3441, on 
the road from Toulon to Fréjus; St-Tropez, a small sea-port with 
3538 inhabitants; and /réjus, population about 3000, on coast, 
Fréjus, the representative of the ancient Forwm Juli, is built on an 
eminence about a mile from the sea and the mouth of the Argens, 
Forum Julii was a place of importance in Roman times ; it has remains 
of an aqueduct, an amphitheatre, a triumphal arch, of the two moles 
that form the entrance to the harbour, and other ancient buildings, 
The ancient harbour communicated with the sea by a canal fed from 
the Argens, Long neglect converted the harbour and canal into a — 
marsh which has been ‘recently drained, and corn now grows where 
the Roman galleys formerly rode at anchor. Fréjus gives title to a 
bishop, whose diocese is the department of Var. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Brignoles, is situ- 
ated in a fertile basin screened by hills, 25 miles W. by 8. from 
Draguignan, and has 5581 inhabitants in the commune. It isa well- — 
built town, and has manufactures of broadcloth, pomp w8 
candles, pottery, leather, and brandy. The trade in e articles — 
and in silk, wine, liqueurs, olive-oil, plums, and fruits, is congeanry | 
Bargols, situated on a small affluent of the Argens, in a beautiful 
district, has about 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture paper, leather, 
brandy, and confectionery. Cotignac, population 3602 for the com- — 
mune, in the country between the ene and the Argens, Sé- — 
Maximin, a walled-town near the source of the Argens, has 6385 
inhabitants in the commune, manufactories for cotton-yarn and 
woollen-stuffs, some brandy-distilleries, marble-quarries, and some 
trade in saffron, There are a school of arts and trades, a l 
library of 8000 volumes, and a handsome church built in 1283, 
Roquebrussane, 8 miles from Brignoles, stands at the foot of a rock, 
crowned with the remains of a castle, which was burnt by the Pied- 
montese in 1707 ; population 1500, \ 

3, In the third arrondissement the chief town, Grasse, situated on 
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the slope of a high hill, 23 miles E. from Draguignan, has tribunals 

of first instance and of commerce, a college, an ecclesiastical school, 
ho manufacture coarse woollens, silk, 


ueurs, olive-oil, soap, leather, and a great quantity of and 


of Dréme, enter this department on the north-east side, where they 
rise to the height of 5500 feet, and are connected with Mont Ventoux, 
which has an elevation of 6423 feet above the level of the sea, This 


‘umes, those made from orange flowers, roses, mint, 
&c. The houses of the ned are rather be = —o 
steep, crooked, and narrow. the est part town there 
is an abundant spring, which supplies water to two public wash- 
houses, and drives the i of several mills; after performing 
these services the water is conducted by canals to irrigate the environs 
which abound in flower-gardens, Antibes is noticed in 
@ separate oats tage Cannes, a small town of 3381 inhabit- 
ants, situated on slope of a hill above the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, 8 miles S. from Grasse, is well built, and has a large 
quay, but vessels cannot come close to shore. The vicinity of Cannes 
presents many beautiful sites in which the orange and citron flourish ; 
the climate is delicious. Vence, an ill-built walled town, with pretty 
suburbs, is situated 12 miles N.E. from Grasse, in a well-cultivated 
district and a most delightful climate; it occupies an ancient site, as 
is proved by its old ruins with inscriptions, has 3166 inhabitants, 
who manufacture leather and oil. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Touton. Hyires. 
Cuers, situated 13 miles N.E. from Toulon, among vineyards, olive- 
grounds, and orchards, has an agricultural population of 4300. 
Oliioules, on the road from Toulon to Marseille, and at the extremity 


a 


the inner road of Toulon, about 3 miles from that town; the 
and sardine fisheries are actively carried on, Soliée-le Pont is 
on river Gapeau, 7 miles N.E. from Toulon; the neighbourhood 
comprehends some of the best grass-lands in the department: popu- 


department constitutes the diocese of Fréjus, the bishop of 
is a suffragan of the archbishop of Aix, Arles, and Embrun. 
Court, and within the limits of 


VARNA, a fortified town and sea-port of Turkey-in-Europe, in the 
province of Bulgaria, is situated at the head of a small bay on the 
west coast of the Black Sea, in 43° 12’ N. lat., 27° 53’ 58” E. long., 
and has a population of 16,000 to 20,000, The bay or road of Varna 
is protected from the north and north-east and has a good 
bottom, with a depth of 8 to 15 fathoms. The entrance of the bay 
is formed by two (Galata and Hodrova, or Sughan- 
lik), 44 miles asunder. The shores sink gradually to the head of the 
bay, where in the neighbourhood of the city they are level. The 
Paravati River (the ancient Ly; ), which rises in the Balkan 
near Shamla, after traversing two lakes of Devne, discharges 
itself by a broad stream into the Black Sea, along the foot of the 
southern walls of Varna. The distance between the eastern shore of 
Lake of Devne and the Black Sea is little more than half 
amile, It has lately been proposed to deepen the channel of this 


river so as to admit ships to the lake, which would thus be converted 
into a harbour le of affording shelter and accommodation to the 
largest fleets in all weathers. In the isthmus between the two lakes 


pantie or pathernyeen the Triballi. The isthmus is from a 
Varna is a wretchedly built town, surrounded by old stone walls 

iteh. It is a place of considerable trade, the exports of 
low, eggs, and other Bulgarian produce, amount in 
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1444 defeated the H under King Ladisiaus 
(who was killed) and John Huniades. The Russians took Varna in 
1828, An o-French army encamped in Varna and its environs 
in the summer of 1854, previous to its embarkation for the Crimea. 


VARZY. A pote? 
VASARHELY. (Honcanry.] 
» VASSY. a Havre.) 
VATAN. (Ixbne} 
. [Inore. 
VAUCL a de ent in the south of France, bounded N. by 


the department of me, E. by Basses-Alpes, 8. by Bouches-du- 
Rhéne, from which it is separated by the Durance, and W. by the 
_ departments of Gard and Ardache, from which it is separated by the 
; Its length from north-west to south-east is about 
69 miles, its breadth 88 miles, It lies between 43° 88 and 44° 27’ 
_ N. lat., 4° 40’ and 5° 46’ E. long. The area is 1872 square miles: 
the in 1851 was 264,618, 
: } eastern side of the department is mountainous: the mountains 
of Lure, which separate the deportment of Hautes-Alpes from that 
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tern side of the department is occupied by secondary geological 
formations. The western and south-western sides, where the hills 
subside, and plains extend along the banks of the Rhéne and the 
Durance, are occupied by the tertiary formations. The mineral 
wealth of the department includes lignite, iron, coal, potter’s-clay, 
gypsum, limestone, and freestone. Peat is found. There are several 
mineral springs. - 

The department belongs wholly to the basin of the Ruénz, which 
flows along its western boundary, as its tributary the Durancu does 
along the southern. The Rhéne is the only navigable river, Large 
rafts are formed of the timber floated down the Durance from the 
well-wooded districts about its upper waters; and the produce of the 
country is sometimes transmitted on these rafts to the neighbourhood 
of Avignon, The other rivers of the department are the Lez, the 
Aigues, and the Sorgues (with its affluents the Nesque, the Auzon, and 
the Ouvéze), all three tributaries of the Rhéne; and the Calavon and 
the Leze, tributaries of the Durance, There is a number of canals 
for p of i tion, 

The fountain of Vaucluse, to which the verses and letters of Petrarch 
have given celebrity, and from which the department takes its name, 
is the source of the Sorgues: it rises in a cavern in the secluded valley 
of Vaucluse (‘vallis clausa’) midway between Apt and Avignon. The 
spring is sufficiently copious to form at once a stream capable of bear- 
ing a boat. Not far distant from the fountain is the village of Vau- 
cluse, in which Petrarch lived; and between the village and the foun- 
tain is an old castle, formerly belonging to the bishops of Cavaillon, 
in which the poet frequently resided, and which has derived from that 
circumstance the name of Petrarch’s Castle. 

The department is traversed by 4 imperial, 22 departmental, and 
9 parish roads; and also by the railway from Paris to Marseille, which 
passes through Orange and Avignon. 

The climate is on the whole temperate and healthy: the variations 
of the weather are however rapid; tempests are frequent, and the hail 
is often destructive to vegetation. 

About one-half of the area of the department is under cultivation, 
but from the poorness of the soil the produce in grain is not sufficient 
for the consumption: rye, barley, and wheat are the principal corn 
crops. The meadow-lands occupy about 15,000 acres; the heaths and 
open pastures about 170,000 acres. There are numerous flocks of 
sheep. The ass and the mule are much employed in agricultural 
labour. The vineyards occupy an area of 70,000 acres, yielding about 
9,000,000 gallons of strong deep red wine. The department yields 
abundance of olives, almonds, and walnuts; ~~ pears, peaches, 
plums, apricots, figs, and melons. Saffron, madder, artichokes, anise, 
coriander, fustic, and the evergreen oak are cultjvated. The silkworm 
is extensively reared (between two and three millions of mulberry- 
trees are planted for this purpose), and honey and wax are abundant. 
The woodlands occupy above 150,000 acres, 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, as follows :— 


Ar hi OC | Cc Population in 1851, 
1. Avignon . . . 5 20 78,382 
2. Carpentras . ee 5 $1 55,916 
3. Apt . , . 5 50 57,034 
4. Orange ° ee 7 48 73,286 
Total . o- 22 | 149 264,618 


1. In the first arrondissement are the following towns :—AvIGNoN. 
Cavaillon, an ill-built formerly fortified town, in a pretty country on 
the right bank of the Durance, with a handsome town-hall; madder- 
oil and silk-mills, about 7000 inhabitants, and a weekly market for 
raw silk: and L’Jsle, a town on an island of the Sorgues, with above 
6000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen-yarn, blankets, woollen- 
stuffs, silk, and leather; and trade in silk, oil, wine, and madder, 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Carpentras, which 
stands on the left bank of the Auzon, at the foot of Mont Ventoux, 
and has a college and 10,473 inhabitants. The town is surrounded 
by turreted walls, and has well-built houses, but crooked narrow 
streets. Amongst some remarkable structures are the cathedral, the 
Orange-gate, the court-house, the Hotel-Dieu, the theatre, and the 
public library, which contains 22,000 volumes, 2000 manuscripts, and 
6000 medals. The library building and its contents were bequeathed 
to the town by Bishop Inquimbert. 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town Apt, 80 miles E, 
from Avignon, on the left bank of the Calayon, has a college and 5699 
inhabitants, who manufacture cotton- and woollen-stuffs, confectionary, 
brandy, silk-twist, and leather, The town is well built and clean, and 
surrounded by strong walls, The gothic church is a building of high 
antiquity ; it stands over crypts still more ancient, A Roman bridge 
of three arches over the Calavon is still perfect. Several Roman 
antiquities have been found in Apt, which takes its name from, and 
ocoupies the site of, the ancient Apia Julia, a city of the Celtic Vul- 
gientes. population 2441; and Pertwis, population 4380; on 
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or near the Durance. At Pertuis woollen-yarn, brandy, and earthen- 
ware are manufactured. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief towns are—ORrancE; 
Bolléne, population 4790 in the commune, on the Lez; Malaucéne, 
population 3290; Vaison, on the Ouvdse, population 2879; and 
Vairéas, at the foot of the Dauphiny Mountains, population 4569 in 
the commune, Vaison has an ancient Roman bridge over the Ouvdze 
ef one arch and of considerable width, the remains of an amphi- 
theatre, an ancient temple, and various other fragments of Roman 
buildings; and an ancient cathedral, some portions of which are 

bably as old as the 10th century. Vaison was the Vasio of the 

mans, Malaucdne has silk-mills, oil-mills, copper-works, and a 


——e 8 
department constitutes the metropolitan diocese of Avignon, 
the archbishop of which has for his suffragans the bishops of Nimes, 
Valence, Viviers, and Montpellier. It is in the jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Nimes, within the limits of the University-Academy 
of Aix, and in the 9th Military Division, of which the head-quarters 
are at Marseille. Vaucluse returns two members to the Legislative 
Body of the French empire. 

VAUD, a canton of Switzerland, is bounded N. by the canton of 
NeufchAtel and by France, from which it is separated by the chain of 
the Jura Mountains; E. by the cantons of Freyburg, Bern, and the 
Valais; S. by the Lake of Geneva, which separates it from Savoy ; 
and W, by France and the canton of Geneva. The area is 1180 square 
miles ; and the population in 1850 was 199,575, of whom about 7000, 
or only 1-27th, are Catholics, 

The central part of the canton is traversed from east to west by 
the Jorat, a succession of highlands which connect the Jura with the 
Alps, and divide the waters that flow northward into the Lake of 
Neufchitel and the Aar from those which run southward into the 
Lake of Geneva and the Rhéne. The southern part of the canton 
slopes to the shores of the Lake of Geneva, and is one of the finest 
regions of Central Europe. The vine is planted in terraces along the 
slopes of the hills, and its cultivation employs above 20,000 persons, 
The vineyards yield good white wines. The canton is essentially 
agricultural. The highlands of the Jura and those of the Alps on the 
east towards the borders of Bern, feed considerable herds of cattle, 
Horned cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and pigs are reared in great num- 
bers. Corn is not produced in sufficient quantity for the consumption 
of the population. Fruit-trees are abundant; and the forests cover 
considerable tracts. There are no manufactures of any importance. 

The principal towns of the canton are—LavusanneE. Vevay, 
12 miles E. from Lausanne, in a beautiful situation on the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva, has a handsome church, a college, a public 
library, and about 5000 inhabitants, who carry on a considerable 
trade. To the east of Vevay is the castle of Chillon. Farther east- 
ward, in the valley of the Rhdéne, are Aigle, a small town at the 
entrance of the romantic valley of Ormonts; and Bex, with salt-mines, 
sulphur-baths, and about 3000 inhabitants, West of Lausanne, alo’ 
the shore of the Lake of Geneva, is a succession of picturesque smal 
towns—Morges, Rolle, Nyon (population about 2500), Coppet, and, 
higher up the hill, Aubonne, In the northern part of the canton is 
Yeerdun, on the Lake of Neufchitel, with a castle, and about 3000 
inhabitants. In the interior of the canton are Moudon, with 2350 
inhabitants, and a college; and Payerne, on the river Broye, an 
affluent of the Lake of Neufchitel, with 2700 inhabitants. Orbe, at 
the foot of the Jura, on the road from Lausanne to Paris by Besangon, 
has about 1900 inhabitants. The high valley of the Orbe, with the 
romantic Lake of Joux, in the Jura Mountains, is a most interesting 
district in the summer season. Watch-making, cutlery, and iron- 
works are carried on in this remote district, The canton is traversed 
Wy. the railway from Geneva to Bern, which is now open between 

orges and Yverdun, as is also a branch from Morges to Lausanne. 
Steamers ply on the Lake of Geneva between Geneva and Lausanne 
ae Nes 1 

canton of the Vaud forms an important part of the Swisse 
Romande, called also Suisse Francaise, because the common people 
= Romance pAtois or dialects, and the educated people speak 
rench, The Suisse Romande comprises Vaud, Neufc fitel, part of 
Freyburg, the Lower Valais, and Geneva. The people of German 
Switzerland in common discourse designate the whole by the name of 
Wilschland, These countries formed part of the ancient kingdom of 
7 yaar lh having been occupied by the Burgundians as early as the 

The Pays-de-Vaud was conquered about the middle of the 13th 
century by Peter, count of Savoy, and was annexed to the dominions 
of that house as a great fief, which was given in appanage to a branch, 
with the title of barony of Vaud. In 1359 the barony reverted to 
Amadeus VI, count of Savoy, by a cession made by Catherine, the 
heiress of the barons of Vaud. The country was then led out 

ry parcel 

among a number of feudal lords, The Pays-de-Vaud, as the collective 
territory was styled, had states or assemblies of the clergy, the 
nobility, aud the deputies of the towns, which used to meet generally 
a 

b 1476, the Bernese and their confederates, having defeated Charles 
the Rash (who atc by James of Savoy) at Guaetn and Morat, 
overran Pays-de-Vaud, took and pillaged Lausanne, and finally 


detached the eastern districts of Bex, Aigle, and Ormonts, which were 
incorporated with Bern, and those of Morat, Granson, and Orbe, 
which were administered as common bailiwicks subject to both Bern 
and Freyburg. In 1536 the Bernese made themselves masters of the 
whole Payvde-Vend. which soon after embraced the doctrines of 
Calvin. 

The Pays-de-Vaud was divided for the purpose of administration 
into fifteen bailiwicks, the baillis, or governors, of which were ap- 
pointed by the government of Bern. Several of the old noble families 
were inscribed among the Powe of Bern, and thus obtained a 
share in the government of the whole canton. All the rest of the 
population were subjects of Bern. But the communes had their own 
councils, and appointed their local officers and magistrates, In 1798 
the French directory imperiously required Bern to restore the Pays- 
de-Vaud to its independence. Meantime popular assemblies were 
formed in the Pays-de-Vaud, countenanced by a strong body of French 
} troops assembled along the frontier. The council of Bern acted with 
indecision, the French troops entered the Pays-de-Vaud, and that fine 
country was lost to Bern for ever. In 1803 it was constituted as a 
sovereign canton of the Swiss confederation by Bonaparte’s Act of 
Mediation. Napoleon I. being overthrown in 1814, the Act of Media- 
tion fell with him; but in the Federal Pact, established by the allied 
powers in 1815, Vaud was constituted a canton of Switzerland. 
After the French revolution of July, 1830, several thousand Vaudois, 
armed with sticks, repaired to Lausanne, to oblige the council of state 
to convoke the assemblies of circles, for the purpose of rs forges 
deputies to frame a new constitution. The council yielded a con- 
stituent assembly to be convened, which framed a new constitution on 
the principles of soem of political rights and rotation of office, 
without any property qualification, which constitution was laid before 
the primary or communal assemblies, in June, 1830, and accepted. 
The members of the great council, or legislature, are elected by the 
assemblies of circles, one for each thousand inhabitants. All citizens 
of the canton, being bourgeois of a commune, who have completed 
twenty-three years of age, and are neither bankrupts nor paupers, nor 
interdicted, are possessed of the elective franchise. The members of 
the legislature are elected for five years. Candidates for seats must 
be twenty-five years old, citizens of the canton, and have their domicile 
init. The great council meets twice a-year for about a month each 
time : its members receive a remuneration. It appoints the members 
of the executive, and those of the courts of justice, 

There are primary schools in every commune, middle schools, or 
schools of industry, colleges, and lastly the Academy of Lausanne, a 
sort of university, with fifteen professors and four faculties—theology, 
law, Ses a , and belles-lettres, 

VAULRY, Br. (Crxuzz.] 

VAUVERT, (Garp.] 

VECHT. HINE.] 

VEERDT, [(Lomure.)} : 

VELAY, a small territory in France, which formed of Vivarais, 
and of which Le-Puy was the chief town, It is now included in the 
department of Haute-Loire. 

VELEIA, an ancient city at the base of the Apennines, 23} miles 
8. from Piacenza, and 45 miles from Parma by the existing roads, 
The population of this part of = was brought under the Roman 
dominion about a.v.c. 595, by M. Fulvius Nobilior, The inhabitants 
of Veleia up to the fourth year of the reign of Tiberius lived in yil- 
lages; but a town was formed subsequently, which became a muni- 
cipium, probably between the fourth year of the reign of Tiberius 
and the eighth of Vespasian. The period of the ruin of Veleia is not 
accurately known, though it is conjectured to have taken place in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, Tradition reports a slip of the 
mountains called Moria and Rovinazzo to have been the cause of the 
catastrophe which most probably buried the city unexpectedly, 

Presuming the city of Veleia to have been buried shortly after the 
reign of Constantine, it remained unknown and forgotten for fourteen 
centuries andahalf. The first notice of the revival of this ancient city 
was owing to the Trajan tablet, or bronze table, called the ‘ Alimentary 
Table,’ which contains a law under the directions of which 279 children 
were maintained. This remarkable document was discovered in 1747 
by a peasant of the commune of Macinisso (now called by its ancient 
name of Veleia), while working in a field. In 1760, excavations 
ordered by Duke Philip of Parma led to the discovery of the founda- 
tions of the forum and of some public and private buildings. Twelve 
marble statues also (some of them of superior workmanship), and 
numerous small bronze statues, medals, money, stamps, inscriptions, 
and small instruments and implements of bronze (including a pair of 
snuffers of the form now in use), were brought to light. Another 
bronze table was also found at a short distance from the spot where 
thirteen years previously the Alimentary Table of Trajan had been 


7 lines (Paris) wide, by 8 feet 8 inches high, and about 2 lines thick, 
On the sides and in the middle are holes by which it was probably 
attached toa wall. The writing, like the large table, is divided into 
pages; the first contains 52 lines, and the second 58. At the begin- 
ning of the division between the pages, the number IIII is marked, 
from which it is manifest that this table was preceded by three others, 


forming six pages, There are good reasons for supposing that this 


discovered. This table is nearly square, being 2 feet 2 inches and 
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table dates at the latest from about the middle of the 8th.century of 
Rome. The inscription seems to have been a copy of a law which 
prescribed to the municipalities of Gallia Cisalpina a constant rule of 
procedure. Most of the objects found in this ancient town are now in 
the museum of Parma. 

In the centre of the buildings discovered are the forum, on the left 
the amphitheatre, on the right the baths, and at the south end the 
basilica. Among the most remarkable objects in the forum are the 
remains of the marble tables and seats of the money-changers, or 
penren officers of the treasury, and the inscription, originally of 

letters, inserted in the stone pavement of the centre of the 

forum. A doric portico ran round three sides of the area of the 
forum, interru only on the north by the portico of a small amphi- 
pone temple, and was stopped on the south by the wall of the 
i The basilica contained the twelve marble statues preserved 


foundations level. Some of the bricks are stamped with the maker’s 
name, <A few mosaic floors have been removed to the floor of the 


Museum in Parma. 
VELEZ MALAGA. [Grawapa.] 
VELIA. [Prrxcrrato Crrra.} 
VELINO, MONTE. [Asavzzo.] 
VELINO, RIVER. ETL 
a city in the States of the Church, prettily situated 
of the Monte Artemisio (which forms the northern 
boundary of the Pontine Marshes), at a distance of 16 miles S.E, from 
Rome, and has 12,500 inhabitants. It is an ill-built town, with 
narrow and inconvenient streets; but the climate is healthy, The 
town is the residence of a Cardinal Legate, and conjointly with Ostia 
ives title toa bishop. There is a spacious piazza, or square, named 
from the church of Santa Maria, in Trivio, which is surmounted by 
a lofty campanile, erected in 1353. The principal structures are the 
cathedral of San Clemente, rebuilt in 1660; the church of Santa 
Maria del Orto; the Pallazzo Publico, or town-hall, which was built 
by Bramante ; the Ginetti, or Lancelloti palace, which was the head- 
uarters of Carlo Borbone during the battle of Velletri, and is now 
aeatel; and the Borgia Palace, formerly famous for its museum. 
The surrounded by old turreted walls crumbling to ruin. 
The beauty, majestic bearing, and graceful costume of the women of 
Velletri are celebrated by travellers, 
Velletri occupies the site of the Volscian Velitra, which after long 
ith Rome was destroyed, and the inhabitants removed to 
the city on the Tiber. The city seems however to have been after- 
Augustus Cesar was born at Velitre, It was occupied 
by Belisarius in the 6th century, and suffered severely in the Lom- 
bard invasion subsequently, The hills north of the town were the 
scene of Carlo Borbone’s victory over the Austrians in 1734, 
which secured the kingdom of the Two Sicilies to i 


Velletri is the capital of the Legation, or province of Velletri, which 
has an area of 629 square miles, anda population of 59,356 (in 1850). 
vince lies between the Co i-Roma and the Neapolitan 
, and includes a vast extent of marsh-land, which is infested 
by malaria in summer and autumn. Corn, wine of good quality, and 
cattle are the chief products. 
VELLORE ( Velur), a town and fortress in Hindustan, is situated in 
a small district of the same name, in the residency of Madras, on the 
bank of the river Palar, in 12° 55’ ¥. lat., 79° 12’ E, long., about 


- 


miles W. from Arcot by road. Vellore is a large fortress, contain- 
ious barracks & curious pagoda, commanding the main 
the coast of the Carnatic to the province of Mysore, The 


fortress is surrounded by a strong stone with bastions and round 
towers, and by a wide and deep ditch, The town, which is large and 
is connected with the fortress by extensive outworks, 
ENAFRO. [Lavono, Terra v1.) 
VENAISSIN, LE. [Comrar Vunarssry.] 
VENASQUE, [(Avzyrnon.] 


VEN (Van. 
VEND. a t in the west of France, is bounded N, by 
Loire-Inféridure, N.E, by Maine-et-Loire, E. and S.E. by Deux-Sevres, 


§. by Charente-Inféridure, and S.W. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Ita greatest length from north-west to south-east is 82 miles; its 
at right angles to the , is 56 miles, This 
also the islands of Boin,,Noirmoutier, and 

is comprehended between 46° 18’ and 47° 4’ N. lat, 
and 2° 30’ W. | The area of the department is 2596 square 

The population in 1851 was 383,734. 

coast of this ment is generally low. The north-western 
fJrms, with the islands of Boin and Noirmoutier, the Bay of 
f. The south-western coast forms, with the Isle of Ré, the 

i The shore ia low, and lined with marshes, which 
-west on a bed of sand, and on the south-west on a 
tum of stiff clay. Industry has rendered these marshes 
for fertility; they are intersected in every direction by 
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ditches for the purpose of drainage. The island of Boin is insulated 
only by asmall river, Le Dain, which is not navigable. It is united to 
the mainland by a causeway across the Dain. The island appears to be 
formed by alluvial deposits on a limestone rock; and is about 7 miles 
long and 4 miles wide. Noirmoutier protects the Bay of Bourgneuf 
to seaward : it is about 12 miles long from north-north-west to south- 
south-east, and in one part nearly 5 miles broad, It is separated from 
the mainland at its south-eastern extremity by a narrow channel about 
half a mile across, The coast of the island is lined in some parts by 
sand-hills or low flat rocks, in others by sands and shoals extending 
far out to sea; on the east side, in the Bay of Bourgneuf, is a small 
road or anchorage. The soil of the island is very fertile ; sea-weed is 
used for manure; some of the most productive parts are considerably 
below the level of the sea, from which they are protected by embank- 
ments. The produce of the island includes grain, pulse, fruit, salt 
(made in the salt-marshes), and good cheese. The oyster fishery is 
actively carried on; and the inhabitants, who amount to about 7000, 
are excellent seamen, The /le d’ Yeu lies farther out from the main- 
land, from the nearest part of which it is distant more than 10 miles : 
its chief town, St.-Aubin, which is in a central position, is in 46° 42’ 
N. lat., and about 2° 22’ W. long. The length of the island is about 
6 miles ; its breadth about 3 miles, Its western coast, towards the 
open sea, is high and inaccessible ; the eastern coast is low and flat, 
affording ready and safe access to small boats, The whole island is 
little else than a vast granitic rock, covered with a vegetable soil three 
feet in thickness in the lower part, but in the higher ground so thin 
as to leave the rock almost bare. 

The department is crossed on the north-eastern side by the heights, 
which extend from the mountain-district of central France north- 
westward to the mouth of the Loire. These heights cross just within 
the border of the department, here formed by the little river Savre- 
Nantaise, the valley of which they overlook. The hills are none of 
them lofty, having their greatest elevation under 500 feet; but they 
oversp! a considerable tract, These higher grounds consist for 
the most part of granitic or other primitive or lower secondary rocks ; 
the flat country, which extends southward and westward towards the 
coast, is occupied chiefly by the limestones, and other formations 
intervening between the cretaceous and new red-sandstone groups, 
The department has three coal-mines, some iron-works, and a number 
of mineral springs. The manufacture of salt is actively carried on 
in the marshes which line the coast, 

The greater part of the department is drained by several small 
rivers, which flow into the Atlantic; but the northern and north- 
eastern parts pas the basin of the Loire, and are drained by its 
two tributaries, Sévre-Nantaise, with its affluent the Maine 
(formed by the juncture of the Grande Maine and Petite Maine) and 
the Boulogne, which flows into the Lake of Grand Lieu, and then, 
under the name of Acheneau, reaches the Loire. The rivers which 
flow directly into the Atlantic are the Sdvre-Niortaise, which, with 
its feeders the Autize and the Vendée, drains the south-eastern part ; 
the Lay, formed by the junction of Le-Grand Lay and Le-Petit Lay, 
which, with its affluents, drains the central and south-western parts ; 
and the Gui-Chatenay, the Ausance, the Jaunay, the Vic, and several 
canals, drain the western and north-western sides of the department, 
The Sévre-Niortaise is navigable in all the part which is in this 
department or on the boundary; the Autize is navigable for about 
6 miles above its junction with the Sdvre-Niortaise, and the Vendée 
(which gives name to the department) from Fontenay about 16 miles 
above its junction with the same river; the Lay has by labour been 
made navigable for about 20 miles above its outfall; and the Vie is 
navigable for about 5 miles, The only navigable canal is that of 
Lugon, which has a course due south, 9 miles from the town of Lucon, 
into the road of Aiguillon, south of which is a remarkable spit of 
land projecting about 3 miles into the sea, The department is crossed 
by 5 imperial, 16 departmental, and 11 military roads, 

The climate varies with the elevation of the soil. The district of 
Le-Bocage in the north and north-east of the department, is the most 
elevated and the healthiest, This district, which extends into the 
adjacent departments, derives its name from the abundance of wood 
found in it, rather however in the form of copse or thicket, than of 
forest, though intermingled with the underwood are forest-trees, as 
oak, ash, chestnut, and elm, The soil of this part is chiefly a stiff 
loam, sometimes sandy, and at other times clayey. The valleys which 
intersect this hilly country are watered by numerous brooks, and 
afford good meadow-land; the hills are cultivated, except on the north 
side of the higher hills, where little grows except heath and furze. 
The Bocage covers about two-fifths of the whole department. The 
temperature is colder than in the rest of the department; but the air 
is purer; the summer is usually very dry, the winter wet. The 
inhabitants are the most robust in the department, and are remark- 
able for the simplicity of their manners, and their attachment to old 
opinions and habits. 

The district which extends between the Bocage and the southern 
boundary of the department is called the Plain, and has an extent of 
nearly $00 square miles: it is the most fertile district in the depart- 
ment, and has a clayey soil resting upon limestone. 

The rest of the de ent consists of the Marais, or the Marshes, 
the most extensive t, but the most unhealthy, the air being 
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loaded with fogs rising from the ditches and drains, The changes of 
temperature on the coast are sudden. 

Siew three-fifths of the area of the department are under the 
plough, but agriculture is in a very backward state. Wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, millet, buckwheat, hemp, and flax are grown. The grass- 
lands measure about 270,000 acres, and the heaths and open pastures 
amount to above 160,000 acres; they are chiefly in the Bocage and 
the Marais. The breed of horses is small but vigorous; a great 
number of mules and asses are bred, Horned cattle and sheep are of 
inferior breeds, The vineyards ocoupy above 40,000 acres, yielding 
annually about 5,000,000 gallons of bad white wine. The woodlands 
occupy about 70,000 nores, and the orchards about 20,000 acres ; the 
apple, the cherry, and the chestnut are the principal fruits. 

The department is divided into three arrondissements, as follows :— 


Arrondissements, Cantons, | Communes, } Population in 1851. 
leat ) 
1, Napdleon-Vendée . 10 104 140,969 
2, Fontenal .  . 9 111 133,580 
3, Les-Sables-d’Olonne | ll 79 109,185 
Tol. .. | 80 «| ae | 883,734 


1. In the first arrondissement the chief town, Napoleon- Ville, 
originally Roche-sur-Yon (which name it bore till 1808, when the 
population was only about 800), after the restoration _ Bourbon- 
Vendée, after the revolution of 1848 Napoleon- Vendée, and since again 
Napoleon- Ville, is the capital of the department. It is situated in 
46° 40’ 17" N. lat., 1° 25’ 23" W. long., 235 miles S.W. from Paris, on 
a hill above the little river Yon, and has a college, a tribunal of first 
instance, and 6186 inhabitants, Napoleon I. chose the village and 
castle of Roche-sur-Yon to be the site of the capital of the depart- 
ment, and authorised the erection of the necessary public buildings. 
In the centre of the town, and on the summit of the hill, is the Place 
Royale, a spacious rectangle bordered with rows of trees, and sur- 
rounded by good buildings; into this square the principal streets, 
which are straight, wide, clean, and well built, open. Many of the 
streets are still only traced out. The chief buildings are—a handsome 
parish church ; the residence of the mayor, a beautiful Grecian struc- 
ture, adorned with a peristyle; a market-house, which is a square 
building, surrounded by a peristyle supported on several steps; a 
theatre; the prefect’s residence; the great barrack ; and the hospital. 

2. Of the second arrondissement the chief town is Fontenai-le- 
Comte, situated on the slope of a hill above the left bank of the 
Vendée, in a plain between the Bocage and the Fens, has a tribunal 
of first instance, a college, and 7348 inhabitants. The town has 
a very pretty appearance, and is approached by four fine roads, 
leading from Nantes, Rochelle, Saumur, and Niort. The streets in 
the older parts of the town are narrow and winding. The principal 
buildings are the beautiful gothic church of Notre-Dame, with a 
spire 266 feet high; the college, which is surrounded by walls and 
gardens, and has accommodation for 400 boarders; the hospital, the 
new prison, the theatre, and the pretty fountain, whence the town 
has its name, near the ruins of the old castle of the counts of Poitiers. 
The trade of Fontenai in corn, timber, seeds, oak-staves, coals, 
charcoal, provisions, and Bordeaux wines, for which Fontenai is an 
entrepdt, is greatly facilitated by the navigation of the Vendée, The 
manufactures are linen and coarse woollen-stuffs. The Republicans 
were defeated here by the Vendeans under Larochejacquelin, Lescure, 
and Bonchamps, May 24,1793. Zugon, a gloomy town, situated on 
tlie eastern edge of the Fens, and at the extremity of the Lugon 
Canal (which is navigable for vessels of 60 tons) gives title to a bishop, 
and has a diocesan seminary and 4300 inhabitants. 

8. The third arrondissement bas for its chief town Lcs-Sables, or 
Lev Sables d Olonne, which is situated on a peninsula on the coast, and 
consists of several long, clean, and well-paved streets. The southern 

of the town stands on a slight eminence; the suburb of La- 
Chaume, built on a level rock, is separated from the town by a canal. 
The harbour admits vessels of 200 tons. The town is protected in 
one part by the salt-marshes, in another by a wall, and towards the 
port and the sea by a fort and batteries. There are two churches, a 
nunnery, a school of navigation, a lighthouse, two almshouses, or 
hospi and a Pr The townsmen are engaged in ship-building, 
rope-making, and in the fishery, particularly of the pilchard. Corn, 
salt, and wine are ex Noirmoutier, a small sea-port on the isle 
of Noirmoutier, with about 2500 inhabitants, is well-built and well- 
wed: the road affords good anchorage for vessels of 200 tons, and 
there is a tide harbour with 12 feet of water when the tide is up. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Lugon, the bishop of 
which is a suffragan of the archbishop of Bordeaux : it is included in 
the jurisdiction of the High Court and within the limits of the 
University-Academy of Poitiers, It is comprehended in the 15th 


Milita vision, the head-quarters of which are at Nantes; and 
sends three members to the Legislative Body of the French empire. 
VENDEUVRE. [(Avne.] 
VENDOME. (Louver-Cuen.) 
VENEZIA. ENICE. 
VENEZUELA, Republic of, South America, extends over the north- 


eastern portion of that continent, being situated between 1° 10’ and 
12° 20’ N, lat., 60° and 78° W. long. It is bounded N. oo 
Caribbean Sea, W. and 8.W. by New Granada, 8, by Brazil, and os 
Brazil, English Guyana, and the Atlantic Ocean. The area is esti- 
mated at about 417,000 square miles, but the boundaries are very 
irregular, and not very strictly defined, The population in 1861 was 
1,356,000, - 

Sea-coast.—The sea-coast of Venezuela extends from the Boca de 
Navios, or principal mouth of the river Orinoco, in a west- 
north-west direction to the innermost recess of the Gulf of Paria and 
the eerie -e of Paria, a distance rather exceeding 200 miles, The 
whole of this tract is very low; it is com of a great number of 
islands, which consist of alluvium brought down by the Orinoco and 
the Rio Guarapiche, which traverse it by several channels ; and it is 
overgrown with trees, which in some parts are high, but in others are 
only bushes, The peninsula of Paria divides the gulf of that name 
from the Caribbean Sea. It is occupied by a ridge of high pcre 
which on the southern side approach near the sea and form 
small harbours, The northern shore, from the Punta de Paria to the 
Punta d’Araya, | prey only naked rocks, less elevated than those 
along the Gulf of Paria, which in some places also come close up to 
the water, but in others recede to some distance, eri ae 
shore small plains, the soil of which is arid and sterile, elevated 
coast which surrounds the Gulf of Cariaco shelters it against the 
swell and against all prevailing winds, and renders its waters as 
smooth as a lake. Opposite the peninsula of Araya is the island of 
Margarita, which constitutes one of the provinces of the republic. 
It is about 40 miles long and 20 miles wide in its broadest part, and 
consists of two large masses connected by a narrow isthmus about 
10 miles in length. The eastern mass, called Cerro de Copei, is 8240 
feet, and the western, called Cerro del Macanao, is 4573 feet ; 
Between Cumand and Barcelona, about 72 miles, the coast is of mode- 
rate elevation, but rather steep, and it contains several good harbours. 
Between the high and rocky islands which lie along this coast are 
some narrow but deep straits, From Barcelona to Cape Codera, about 
128 miles, the shores are low and sandy, and in most covered 
with salt-swamps, lagoons, or morasses. The coast between Cape 
Codera and Puerto Cabello, about 155 miles, is very high. Mountains 
rise like a wall from the water’s edge, with a steep ascent to a great 
elevation. It contains several harbours, but they are mostly open, 
From Puerto Cabello to La Vela de Coro, 165 miles, the coast is in 
general low, sandy, and arid; but in many parts covered with man- 
grove-trees (Rhizophora mangle), and in others swampy and overgrown. 
with bushes, The isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
with the continent is about 18 miles long and 3 miles wide, and con- 
sists of low sand-hills, interrupted by some swamps and small lagoons. 
The peninsula of Paraguand is occupied by an isolated mountain mass 
called El Cerito de Santa Ana. There are several small harbours on 
the western shores of the peninsula, Farther west, as far as the 
channel of the Lake of Maracaibo, the coast is low, sandy, arid, and 
in some places covered with swamps or lagoons; and the same 
description of coast continues westward on the islands of Zapara and 
San Carlos, and, west of them, on the peninsula of Goajira to 0, 
at which place it rises to some elevation, and this elevation y 
continues to Cape Chichibacoa, the most western point of the coast of 
Venezuela, The whole coast-line of the republic is 1584 miles, of 
which about 150 miles are washed by the Atlantic Ocean, an equal 
extent borders on the Gulf of Paria, and the remainder forms the 
southern shores of the Caribbean Sea. 

Surface and Soil.—Venezuela contains three distinct mountain 
regions, separated from each other by plains, and extending respec- 
tively over the north-west, the torth-east, and the south-east parts of 
the republic. The north-western parts are occupied by the Andes 
and the mountains of the coast, which are connected with the Andes ; 
the north-eastern districts are mostly covered by the of the 
Sierra de Bergantin; and the south-eastern region com ds the 
western portion of the Sierra de-Parima. According to the estimates 
of Codazzi, the mountain regions occupy somewhat less than one- 
fourth of the republic, or 96,000 square miles; whilst the plains 
extend over about 312,000 square miles, ; 

The Mountain Region of the Andes and the Coast-range (Sierra 
Costanera),—The Andes of Venezuela are the most northern 
of the Eastern Andes of New Granada. [Anpks, vol. i. col, 357.] 
Before the range leaves the territories of New Granada it divic 
south-west of the town of Pamplona, into two branches, one of which 


runs north, with a small inclination to the east, whilst the other 
extends to the north-east. The western of these two ranges, which 


incloses the basin of the Lake of Maracaibo on the west, is called in 
the south Sierra de Ocafia, in the middle Sierra de Perijd, and on the 
peninsula of Goajira, where it terminates with Chichibacoa, it is 
called Montes de Oca. This chain, from the sources of the Rio del*Oro 


—— 
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to its termination on the Caribbean Sea, constitutes the boundary-line 


between Venezuela and New Granada; but its southern portion is 
entirely within New Granada. The highest summit of the Sierra de 
Perijd is said not to exceed 4200 feet above the sea-level. The whole 
of the range is covered with thick woods, and no 
vated. It is only inhabited by the independent tri 
and Goajiras, 


of it is culti- 
of the Cucinas— 
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The eastern or principal branch of the Andes enters Venezuela at 
the source of the river Tachira, an affluent of the Zulia, and ter- 
minates on the north-east, on the banks of the Rio Cojedes, south of 
Barquicimeto, near 9° 10’ N. lat. It constitutes an enormous mass 
of rocks, occupying with its declivities a mean width of more than 
60 miles, and its length is nearly 330 miles. The highest portion of 
this range is generally a narrow table-land, but so elevated that only 
a few hardy alpine are found on it. These table-lands, called 
paramos, are from 10,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea-level, and the 
best known of them are the Paramos de Zumpador, Agrias, Batallon, 
Portachuelo, Apure, Nequitao, and Rosas. Several summits rise above 
these table-lands, but only one, the Sierra Nevada de Merida, is always 
eovered with snow: its two pinnacles rise respectively to 15,310 
and 15,342 feet above the sea-level. The Picacho de Mucuchies and 
the Salado rise to 14,168 feet. The descent from the table-lands on both 
sides is steep, but frequently interrupted by plains of moderate extent, 
which lie one below another like terraces. In their natural state the 

have no trees, but in laces they are overgrown with 

3 whilst the valleys and declivities of the mountains, where 

they are not too steep, are thickly wooded. The most elevated 
terraces and the upper portion of the valleys are not inhabited; but 
cultivation has advanced to an elevation of from 8000 to 9000 feet. 
At this height wheat, barley, potatoes, and different European veget- 
ables are grown, and continue to form the principal objects of agricul- 
ture to about 4000 feet, where they are replaced by maize, coffee, 
and other tro’ productions. Numerous rivers originate 

bi the higher of range, and descend along its declivities with 
con’ oat raphe cataracts until they reach its base, where they 
navigable, and continue to be so in the plains until they 
_ reach on the north the Lake of Maracaibo, and on the south the 


Lake of Maracaibo. This e, the largest in South America, covers 
of 8400 square miles: it is about 2500 square miles less 
Erie, the smallest of the five great lakes of North America. 
body of the lake is 924 miles long, and the channel 46} 
the whole lake extends 139 miles from south to north; 
part it is 82 miles across; the channel varies from 14 to 
width. The water vf the lake is sweet, but in the northern 
channel it is brackish. From the base of the moun- 
ranges which surround the lake the surface lowers very gradually 
a distance varying between 50 and 80 miles. That 
which lies within a distance of from 10 to 20 
is 
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fora st of the inundated by the 
in hed anol red feat the Andes and Sierra 
in its natural state however is covered 
thick woods, containing excellent timber-trees and others which 
a By the channel there are several tracts which 
cattle and goats, and sheep find food in most places. 
Some parts, especially near the town of Maracaibo, are cultivated, = 
t 
stated that 105 rivers, which always contain water, and 400 smaller 
which contain water only for a part of the year, fall into the 
7 rivers are—the Catatumbo, which runs more than 
and a navigation of 135 miles; the Zulia, which runs 
miles, and is navigable 160 miles; the Escalante, whose 
140 miles, of which about 80 are navigable ; and the 
flows more than 180 miles, and is navigable for more 
oul i Hy Ti tgp es ta teed 
could the channel, whose ies in 
oad 12 rt ges About 10 miles north of the islands of San 
a bar above a mile wide runs across the entrance, 
the middle, from 15 to 30 fathoms wide, and 
12 feet of water; so that only vessels of moder- 
enter the lake. In 1499, when Ojeda and Vespucci first 
found houses in the midst of the channel, which 


were built 
called the country Venezuela, or Little Venice. 

The coast-range (Sierra Costanera) begins where the Andes terminate 
on the left bank of the Cojedes, an affluent of the Portuguesa. The 
themselves do not constitute a large mass of rocks, but 
into several ridges, and their elevation is little more than half 
mountains south of the Cojedes. The mountain region 
as it proceeds 
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B Rio Tocuyo the country rises higher, 
and extends in its most elevated part in an uneven table-land, which 
_ in general is a few miles wide, and in this part, where it is called 
Sierra San Luis, attains an elevation of 4200 feet above the sea. 
Between this bigh ground and the sea on the north is a tolerably level 
é, several miles wide, but on the east along the shores of the Golfo 
the hills come close up to the sea at several places, and leave 
them level tracts, which form part of the valleys that traverse 
to west, This part is swampy and very un- 
the alluvial soil of the valleys, and the declivi- 
are covered with thick forests, are extremely 


fertile, and yield rich crops of cacao, coffee, sugar, and other tropical 
productions, it would be entirely uninhabited if the mines of Aroa 
and the valuable timber of the forests did not attract a few adven- 
turers. Farther west the country differs a good deal in character, 
but it suffers from want of water, and is little cultivated. The climate 
and the vegetation are however favourable to the sheep and goat, 
which are numerous ; the skins of the animals constituting the prin- 
cipal wealth. The Sierra San Luis contains a greater portion of 
cultivable land; and coffee, sugar, plantains, cotton, maize, yucca, and 
several kinds of vegetables are grown. 

The insula of Paraguand is an appendage to the region of the 
mountains of Coro, being united to it by a narrow isthmus. The 
centre of the peninsula is occupied by a rocky mass, called El Cerito 
de Santa Anna, which rises to 1320 feet, and from which a high ridge 
extends to Cape San Roman, On the other sides it is surrounded by 
a low and level tract, the soil of which is arid and of indifferent 
quality. Cotton and a few tropical vegetables are grown: it is rather . 
populous, and a considerable number of the inhabitants are employed 
in making salt. 

The eastern portion of the coast range is composed of two well- 
marked ridges and one which is frequently interrupted. The most 
northern of these ridges branches off from the Sierra de Nirgua, near 
the innermost recess of the Golfo Triste, and runs close to the sea as 
far eastward as Cape Codera, about 130 miles; its mean elevation 
exceeds 4500 feet. The highest summits are north-east of the town 
of Caracas; the Silla de Caracas is 8808 feet, and the Picache de 
Naiguatd is 9480 feet above the sea-level. Between Puerto Cabello 
and the town of Valencia there is a considerable depression in this 
range, called Abra de Puerto Cabello, through which the road leads 
that unites these two commercial towns, 

The southern ridge, called the interior ridge, branches off from the 
Sierra de Nirgua at Mount Tucuragua (3660 feet high) and runs east- 
ward, parallel to the northern ridge; it terminates south-east of the 
mouth of the Rio Tui with the Cerro de Altagracia (5040 feet), but 
its continuation to the banks of the Rio Unare is marked by some 
lofty isolated hills. The Cerro de Platilla 6217 feet, and the Cerro 
Azul 5816 feet high, are its highest summits. These two 
ridges of the coast range are connected by a transverse ridge, which 
occurs east of the Abra de los Llanos, and attains an elevation of more 
than 5300 feet above the sea, The country inclosed by the two parallel 
ridges is divided by this ridge into two parts, of which the western, 
in which the Lake of Valencia is situated, has the name of Valles de 
Aragua, and the eastern constitutes the valley of the river Tui. The 
Lake of Valencia extends from west to east about 30 miles, and from 
north to south 13 miles in the widest part, and has no outlet. The 
soil about it, which in most parts is alluvial, as the whole of the plain 
once seems to have formed part of the lake, is much more productive 
than that of any other portion of the republic. This tract is very 
populous, and its lower and more level parts are covered with planta- 
tions of sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, plantain, and cotton, and with 
fields of wheat, maize, yucca, and other tropical roots and vegetables. 
The surrounding mountains are partially covered with woods, but large 
tracts are only overgrown with bushes or 

The valley of the river Tui is, next to the vales of Aragua, the most 
populous and best cultivated portion of the republic. It extends from 
west to east about 100 miles, and is in general about 20 miles wide, 
but only a emall portion of this extent is level enough to admit of 
cultivation. The course of the Tui is above 150 miles, and it becomes 
navigable for small river barges between Aragiiita and Santa Lucia, 
about 68 miles from its embouchure. East of the mouth of the river 
is the Laguna de Tacarigua, which is 15 miles long and more than 
six miles wide; and is separated from the sea by a narrow strip of 
low land, over which in one place the sea breaks at high-water. This 
lake contains an incredible quantity of fish of different kinds, and is 
much frequented by fishermen; but the bulk of the population of 
the valley of the Tui are occupied in agriculture: they raise coffee, 
cacao, indigo, tobacco, sugar, maize, rice, and in a few places wheat, 
yuccas, plantains, mandioc, and nearly all the roots and vegetables 
which are cultivated in South America and the West Indies. Many 
extensive tracts are covered with for the greater part of the year, 
on which numerous herds of cattle pasture. 

South of the southern ridge of the coast-range is another but much 
lower ridge, called Galera de San Carlos and Del Pao. It is not con- 
nected with the Andes, like the other ridges, but originates in the 
savannas of San Carlos, several miles from the base of Andes, and 
terminates before it reaches the banks of the Rio Orituco, an affluent 
of the Guarico, which falls into the Orinoco, This ridge is remark- 
able as forming the line of division between the mountain region above 
described and the Llanos, which extend south of it, and as marking 
also the limit of cultivation. 

The mountain region, called Sierra del Bergantin, which occupies 
the north-eastern portion of the republic, is of comparatively small 
extent. The river Neveri, where it flows from south to north, incloses 
it on the west; and from that river it extends along the coast to the 
most eastern point of the peninsula of Paria. Its length is about 180 
miles, but its width varies between 50 and 10 miles, and where it 
a hes the Bocas dos or the strait called the Dragons’ 

uths, it is still narrower, Its highest summit is the Turumiquire, 
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at the source of the river Nevori, 6863 feet. Other high summits 
ocour between the upper course of that river and the sea, among 
which the Cerro Pionia rises to 6860 feet and the Arrempuja to 5820 
feet above the sea. The table-lands which lie between the summits and 
are generally from 3000 to 4000 repre and covered with 
while the acclivities of the summits the valleys are over- 
grown with high treea In the fertile valleys of this range wheat, 
maize, and all tropical roots _ —o are cultivated, and also 
cacao, coffee, sugar, cotton, and to! 

South of the mountain regions hitherto mentioned lie the Llanos, or 
Cattle-Plains, which extend from the banks of the Rio Orinoco to the 
foot of the ridges, generally without the intervention of a hilly tract, 
and between the eastern extremity of the coast-range and the western 
extremity of the Bergantin they reach to the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea. Westward they extend to the base of the Andes, along which 
they run southward to the Rio Meta, by which they are separated 
from the Wooded Plains. This region, according to the statement of 
Codazzi, covers a surface of 116,592 English square miles. Though 
one immense plain, this tract presents a great variety in elevation, 
climate, rivers, and productive powers. Some tracts are hardly ele- 
vated above the sea, whilst others rise to nearly 1300 feet : some are 
arid deserts, while the vegetation of others is extremely vigorous 
nearly all through the year. The whole however is characterised by 
a want of forests. The trees which are found stand singly or form 
groves of small extent, with the exception of the delta of the Orinoco. 

Beginning on the east we find, first, the Delta of the Orinoco, which 
consists of a deep alluvial soil, formed by the deposit of the earthy 
matter brought down during the inundations, which last from April 
to August. Except on the banks of the branches of the rivers which 
traverse it, the whole is a swamp covered with trees. In the forests 
the mauritia-palms are numerous; and from the means of subsistence 
which these trees offer, the few inhabitants of this tract, the Warrows 
(Guaraunos) derive their maintenance. During the rains they live on 
scaffolds which are erected between the trunks of the high trees, 
several feet above the water—a circumstance which has given rise to 
the opinion that this tribe lives in trees. The low swampy tract 
ex beyond the Delta westward along the southern shores of the 
Gulf of Paria, nearly to the innermost western recess of that basin. 
From this low tract the country rises slowly to the west, until at the 
distance of about 50 or 60 miles it reaches the tablelands. This 
region is a prairie, destitute of trees and shrubs, except that in many 

laces groves of mauritia-palms occur, where water is always found. 

t is traversed by numerous rivers, which during the rains inundate 
the adjacent low grounds; and hence it forms an excellent pasture- 
ground during the dry season, when the table-lands do not contain a 
blade of grass. 

The table-lands, called in the country Mesas, constitute a peculiar 
and well marked feature in this part of Venezuela. They begin on the 
east, at the southern base of the mountain-system of the Bergantin, 
attain their highest elevation in the Mesa de Urica, whose surface is 
1300 feet above the sea-level, and continue westward to the river 
Oritaco, where they join the southern ridge of the coast-range. Their 
surface is quite level, and the soil consists chiefly of sand, which in 
many places is mixed with chalk. This soil is unproductive, and the 
vegetation even in the rainy season is limited to a few hardy grasses 
covered with a kind of hair, which afford indifferent pasture. The 
rains, which fall in abundance from April to July, quickly find their 
way through the upper layers of the soil, until they meet an argilla- 
ceous chalk, where they collect and form springs and rivulets, and 
give origin to a hundred rivers, which run south to the Orinoco, east 
to the Gulf of Paria, and north to the Caribbean Sea. The rivers 
running southward are deep, and have always a great volume of water ; 
but those which run to the north soon leave the table-lands and enter 
an arid and much lower plain, where their waters are soon exhausted. 
Between the table-land and the Caribbean Sea a level plain extends 
about 60 miles from north to south; it has a sandy soil, and is chiefly 
covered with but there occur many tracts covered with oaks 
and some palins. A kind of lily spreads over extensive tracts, and it 
is supposed that all the parts covered with this plant were formerly 
cultivated by the Indians, At present it is only used as pasture for 
cattle, except near the coast where a few tracts are planted with 
rae cacao, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and several tropical roots and 

ru 

The most uneven portion of the cattle-plains is that which extends 
on the south side of the coast-range, and lies west of the river Orituco, 
reaching to the banks of the Portuguesa; but south of this tract the 
country continues to be uneven, as there are several small Mesas; 
while on its southern edge are several isolated hills, which are sur- 
rounded by extensive plains covered with fine grass, 

South-west of the uneven tract just mentioned are the Flains of 
Barinas (Varinas), which are considered the most fertile part of the 
great plain, and the best adapted for cultivation, These plains extend 
along the base of the Andes from the Rio Portuguesa to the Rio Sarare 
and Apure, a distance of more than 150 miles, and are from 60 to 80 
miles wide. The mountains terminate abruptly on the plain. From 
their base a very gentle slope descends in a south-eastern direction 
towards the banks of the rivers Portuguesa and Apure. This slope is 
furrowed by numerous large rivers, which descend from the mountains 


and drain the plain, running nearly parallel to one another, They are 
navigable nearly to the on of the mountains, but during the rains 
they inundate a considerable portion of the plain, the tracts 
along the river banks being the only parts not subject to inundation. 


These high banks are also the only parts of the plain which are covered 
with woods, and which contain tracts fit for cultivation. Numerous 
hamlets and single farm-houses are built on these higher grounds, 
where maize, yucca, and plantains are extensively grown: the lower 

which are subject to inundation, serve as pasture-grounds 
during the dry season. 

Between the Rio Apure and the Rio Meta, both affluents of the 
Orinoco from the west, are the Plains or Llanos of Apure. Th 
contain the lowest portion of the Cattle-Plains. This tract is so 
that the current of the Apure and Meta is imperceptible, and a strong 
eastern gale, or the least rise in the Orinoco, causes their waters to flow 
back. No rock, no stone, not even a pebble is seen in these 
The soil consists of a mixture of sand and chalk. It is covered with 
grass, but is entirely destitute of trees and bushes, except a few scattered 
groves. The only inequalities of the surface are some hills, mainly of 
sand, which rise a few yards above the common level, and some 
elevated grounds called banks. In the dry season this plain is one 
immense pasture-ground ; but during the rains from April to July or 
at it becomes an immense lake, in which the banks appear like 
islands. 

South of the Rio Meta begins a Woody Region, which extends south- 
ward to the limits of Brazil, and may be considered as the northern 
portion of that immense forest, or series of forests, which occupies 
South America on both sides of the equator. In their present state 
these forests can only be entered by means of the rivers which, des- 
cending from the Eastern Andes of New Granada, traverse them in 
their course to the Orinoco. In the southern districts of this region 
is the Rio Casiquiare, or that branch of the Orinoco which 
from the river soon after it issues from the mountains, and running 
south by west joins the Rio Negro, or Guainia, an affluent of the 
AMAZONAS. 

That portion of Venezuela which lies east of the Rio Orinoco and 
north of the Pacaraima ridge is mostly occupied by the Parime Moun- 
tains and their offsets. [Orinoco.] The hemp part of this immense 
tract, which comprehends more than one-third of the territories of the 
republic, is entirely unknown, as the interior has been traversed only 
by a few adventurers, who followed the course of the large rivers in 
search of the famous El Dorado. They found nearly the whole covered 
with an interminable forest of tall trees, amidst which rocky masses 
frequently rose in fantastic forms, A few tribes of abori in- 
habited the banks of the rivers, and lived mostly on the produce of 
their fisheries and a few wild fruits. The country adjacent to the 
banks of the Orinoco River however was more populous, and in these 
places the Capuchin monks established some missions. Though in 
some places the ridges of the Parime Mountains approach the river, — 
in general they remain at a considerable distance from its banks: and 
this intermediate space is generally an uneven plain, on which a con- 
siderable number of wooded rocks rise to a moderate elevation. Below 
the rapids of Atures both sides of the river, with the exception of a few 
places, are skirted by a low ground which is annually inundated. It 
varies from half a mile to three miles in width, The district of Upata, 
which lies south of the delta of the Orinoco, and extends from the 
river Caroni on the west to the Sierra Imataca, the most maritime 
ridge of the Parime Mountains on the east, is the only or which is — 
occupied, except by two or three scattered families. It is a table- 
land, whose surface is 1400 feet above the sea-level, and whose northern 
ra | approaches the Orinoco within a few miles. The surface of — 
this table-land is very uneven, and presents a quick succession of 
small grassy savannas, well-wooded isolated rocks and hills, and delight- 
ful valleys. The fertility of this tract in many nig! is said to be 
hardly inferior to that of the Vales of Aragua, while its climate is — 
less hot and dry than that of other parts of the republic. This tract 
is no less fit for rearing cattle than for cultivation. Coffee, cacao, 
cotton, sugar, indigo, and all the roots and fruits which grow between 
the tropics are cultivated. The cascarilla is collected in great 
quantities, ; asd 

Venezuela is well watered, with the exception of the Mesas and 
that tract of the coast which extends from the town of Cumarebo 
westward to the Gulf of Venezuela. The number of rivers is very 
great, and that of the navigable rivers considerable. Most of them 
join the Orinoco, which runs about 1300 miles, and is navigable for 
the greater part of its course. This river, with its p tribu- 
taries, is noticed elsewhere. [OntNnoco, vol. iy., col. 13.] Of the rivers 
joining it from the west, the Inirida flows 424 miles; the Guaviare — 
flows more than 800 miles; and the Meta flows an equal distance, 
and all of them are navigable for a large part of their course. Farther — 
north the Orinoco is joined by the Aruré, which is more navigated — 
than the other rivers of the republic, The rivers which fall into the — 
Orinoco from the east descend from the Parime Mountains, and © 
preserve the characteristic of all the rivers originating in that mountain 
system, being impeded in their course by cataracts and rapids, The 
largest are the Caura, and the Caroni, each of which flows for about 
600 miles. The navigation of these two rivers is interrupted at 
ecycral placos by cataracts, 
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The southern portion of Venezuela is drained by the Rio Negro, 
which in its course is called Guainia. It is joined from the 
north by ee Canigeag a branch of the Orinoco, which connects the 
Rio Orinoco with the Rio Amazonas, This natural channel is 
240 miles long, in general 30 feet deep, and on the ayerage about 
400 yards wide. It is navigable, as well as the Rio Negro, as far as it 
drains the territories of the republic; but lower down in Brazil the 
navigation is interrupted by numerous rapids and small cataracts, 

One of the principal ents of the Essequibo, the Cuyooni, rises 
in Venezuela, It flows 600 miles, of which above 400 miles are navi- 
gable; but only the upper portion of this river belongs to the republic, 

The rivers which fall into the sea within the territory of the 
republic without joining the Orinoco, Rio Negro, or Essequibo, have 
ac ively course. A few of them however are navigated, 
as the Guarapiche, which rises in the mountain-system of the Bergantin, 
and falls into the Gulf of Paria. It runs about 180 miles, of which 
more than 70 miles are navigable. The Neveri, on which the town 
of Barcelona is built, rises in Mount Turumiquire, runs about 60 miles, 
nayigable for small boats for 40 miles, and for larger boats 


is navigable for 90 miles, Tui, which drains the principal valley 
coast-range, flows 190 miles, and is navigable for more than 
The largest of the rivers falling into the Caribbean Sea is 
which rises on the northern declivity of the Paramos of 
of Rosas, and falls into the Golfo Triste after a course 
which more than 150 miles are navigable. The 
navigable rivers falling into the Lake of Maracaibo have 


i Productions, &c.—With respect to climate, Venezuela is 
By the natives into three zones, called Tierras Calidas, Tem- 
and Frias, Hot countries (tierras calidas) are all those which 
rise more than 2000 feet above the sea, and in which only 
plants and fruits succeed. The temperate countries (tierras 
) are between 2000 and 7000 feet above the sea; the agri- 
productions of Europe succeed best in them. The cold 
(tierras frias) are those which, from 7000 feet above the 
, rise to the summit of the Sierra Nevada de Merida 
(15,348 feet), 148 feet above the snow-line (15,200 feet), and are 
uninhabited. The cold and temperate regions however occupy only 

paratively small portion of the country, by far the greater 
portion of which has a hot climate. In Venezuela, as in other 
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ly blows the whole year round in this country, is 
? seasons. As soon as the 


rains accompanied gen 
rally abundant and eared though there occur a few days in which 
not a drop falls; and there is also an interval, either before or after 
midsummer, when it does not rain fora whole month. This season 
is called the Little Summer of St. John. The dry season, or summer, 
‘when the sun has entered the southern hemisphere. This 
order of the seasons is however subject to numerous modi- 
in several of the country. 
' Codazzi gives a list of 180 plants which are cultivated in Venezuela ; 
there are 240 kinds of trees and shrubs, whose wood is used for 


bag rab object of cultivation, is 
and sugar have taken its place; but 


‘cacao of Caracas is known as the best, but its cultivation has greatly 
‘extended in the valleys of the coast-range and of the Bergantin, and 
in plains of Parinas, Coffee has of late years become the 
fact: it is very largely grown in the valleys of the coast- 

on the declivities of the Andes, and in the plains-of Barinas, 
ons of + safle much less extensive: nearly all of them 
of the const-range, ly in the vales of Aragua. 


The number of fruit-trees is great, but the cultivation is little 
attended to. Besides the vine, which succeeds well in some of the 
higher valleys, the fig, pomegranate, orange, lime, and lemon have 
been transplanted from Europe. Some of the indigenous trees bear 
excellent fruits, among which the most remarkable are the Zaurus 
Persea, Annona squamosa, A. Humboldtiana, Sapota mammosa, the 
pine-apple, and the tamarind. 

The domestic animals constitute one of the principal branches of 
the wealth of Venezuela. The large plains supply pasture for cattle, 
horses, mules, and asses, and the number of these animals is very 
great. It is also considerable in the other districts, as the greater 
part of the country is uncultivated. Sheep and goats are also 
generally kept, but are only numerous in the mountains of Nirgua 
and the hilly tract which lies north of them. Pigs abound in the 
— of the mountain ranges and the countries contiguous to 

em. 

Wild animals are numerous ; among them are the jaguar (called in 
the country the tiger), the puma, the ounce (which is found in the 
forests of the Sierra de Nirgua), the tiger-cat, the tapir, the capybara, 
the venado (a kind of deer), the aguti, porcupine, rabbit, several kinds 
of wild hogs, the sloth, the ant-eater, and several varieties of monkeys 
and apes. Two kinds of whales, the physeter and narwhal, are fre- 
quently met with along the northern coast; and in the large rivers 
are the manati and the tonina, a kind of dolphin, which attains a 
length of 9 or 10 feet. The birds are numerous, especially those 
belonging to the Falconide, Ardeide, Strigide, Turdide, Tanagride, 
Picide, and Psittacide ; among the last-mentioned the loris are 
distinguished by the beauty of their plumage. There are also 
pelicans, wild geese and ducks, and flamingoes, 

Fish are abundant in the sea, the rivers, and lakes and lagoons. 
The greatest fishery is carried on in the strait which divides the 
peninsula of Araya from the island of Margarita, round the island of 
Coche, where a great quantity of a fish called liza is taken, salted, and 
exported to all the ports of the republic and the West Indies, The 
salted and dried eggs of the fish are also a considerable article of 
commerce. Turtle are found in the sea, and manteca made from 
their is an important article of commerce. Manteca is also made 
from the fat of the manati. The alligator abounds in the Orinoco, * 
Apure, and Portugesa, and is also found in several other rivers. The 
iguana is eaten, and considered a dainty. The chameleon is common 
in some parts. There are boa-constrictors and several venomous 
snakes, The pipa abounds in the Parime Mountains, Pearl-oysters 
were very abundant soon after the discovery of America in the strait 
between the peninsula of Araya and the island of Margarita, and a 
very advantageous fishery was carried on for several years. In the 
hilly tract between the Golfo Triste and the lake the cochineal insect 
is found, but is not turned to any account, 

Venezuela is not rich in minerals. Gold is found in several places, 
and has been worked, but not to much purpose. Silver-, tin-, and 
copper-ore are also met with, but only the last is profitably worked. 
Tron- and lead-ore occur, but are not worked. Coal is found at 
some places in the coast-range, A kind of natron is extracted from a 
small lake on the southern declivity of the Andes, in the province of 
Merida, and is mixed with tobacco, At several places petroleum 
occurs, especially in the peninsula of Araya, Salt is produced to a 

t amount in the salt-works of the peninsulas of Araya and 

‘araguana, and in the Gulf of Maracaibo, 

Manufactures and Commerce,—The few manufactures of this 
country are carried on in the Sierra Nirgua and on the declivities of 
the Andes, at Tocuyo, Barquisimento, Trujillo, and Merida, where 
straw-hats, hammocks, coarse cotton-cloth, some worsted stuffs, and 
earthenware are made, The tanneries are rather numerous, and 
nearly all the articles of legther which are consumed in the country 
are made within it, and constitute one of the most important branches 
of internal commerce. 

The commerce of Venezuela diminished greatly during the War of 
Independence, cultivation having been much neglected during that 
period ; but though the state of society has been unsettled ever since 
the termination of the war, the trade has recovered, though very 
different of course to what it might be were the country in the hands 
of a peaceful and industrious people. The total value of the exports 
do not average much over a million and a quarter sterling, and the 
imports are little over a million. More than half the entire amount 
of both the export and import trades is with the United States and 
Great Britain. e exports to the United States in 1853 amounted to 
2,613,780 dollars; the imports were 844,527 dollars. The imports 
from Great Britain in 1853 were 248,190/. ; in 1854 they amounted to 
$00,899/. The countries with which the trade of Venezuela is next 
largest in amount are, Denmark, Germany, France, Holland, and 
Spain. The exports are chiefly cacao, coffee, indigo, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, vanilla, sarsaparilla and dye-woods, copper-ore, horses, mules, 
cattle, jerked beef, hides, horns, &c. un 

Inhabitants. —The inhabitants consist of Indian aborigines, of 
Spaniards and Africans who have settled among them, and of the 
offspring which has resulted from the mixture of these three nations. 
The unmixed aboriginal Indians ‘are distinguished by a large head, 
narrow forehead, lank and long black hair, eyes of middling size, sharp 
nose, wide mouth, thick lips, and broad face. They = generally 
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coppercoloured, some V dark, others almost as fair as Europeans ; 
they are short in sahien and have little hair, though they are not 
beardless. Their limbs, large and muscular, have the 
strength, but they support hard labour with 

ty. The greater of them are acquainted with agriculture, 
and cultivate cotton, plantains, yucca, batatas, and even the s' 
cane. They live in houses, but all of them go nearly naked, © 
following was given as the distribution of the re in 1844, but 
we have no similar semi-official summary for 1851, when the total 
population was said to have increased to 1,356,000 :— 


of great 


Independent Indian tribes. . ° ° .« 82,000 
Subjected Indians of pure end eh! Gs rs 14,000 
Indians mixed with the other population, who have 
adopted the manners of the other inhabitants, but 
the characteristic features of their race . 160,000 
Whites or creoles, Spanish Americans, and foreign- 
ers . si =. . Soa pe, 208,000 
The mixed race, mulattoes, mestizoes, zamboes, 
tercerones, and quarterones . I ¢ . . 480,000 
N or slaves (by the law of 1830, the importa- 
ion of slaves was forbidden, by an act of 1854 
they wereemancipated) . . «© + 48,000 
1,052,000 


Divisions, Towns, &c.—Venezuela is divided into 5 departments— 
Maturin, Venezuela or Cardcas, Tulia, Apure, and Orinoco. These 
are subdivided into 13 provinces, 88 cantons, and 523 parishes. 
The capital of the republic is Cardcas. The following are some 
of the other more important towns: the populations are merely 
vague estimates :— 
ANGOSTURA. 
Asuncion, the capital of the province Margarita, stands in a narrow 
valley on the east side of the Island of Margarita. It has about 3500 
inhabitants, and carries on some trade in coffee, palm-oil, and the 
other products of the island. 
Bancgrona; BARQUICIMENTO. 
-  Barinas, or Varinas, the capital of the province of the same name, 

is built on the St. Domingo River, at the base of the Nevado de 
Mérida, in 7° 30’ N. lat., 70° 12’ W. long. : population about 6000. It 
is the centre of a very fertile district, and a large trade is carried on, 
the inhabitants of the higher country bringing in their corn and fruit, 
and taking in exchange the produce of the numerous herds which 
pasture on the plains, A good deal of tobacco is grown in the 
vicinity. 

Tari on the left bank of the Tocuyo, 100 miles N.W. from 
Barquicimento, population 4000, has some manufactures of cotton- 
stuffs and several tanneries, and carries on a good trade. 

Coro, the capital of the province of Coro, stands on an arid plain 
about 2 miles from the sea, at the western angle of the Gulf of Mara- 
caibo: population, 4000. It carries on some trade, chiefly with the 
Dutch island of Curagao, by means of the small harbour called Vela 
de Coro, which is about 7 miles from the town. 

Cumand, the capital of the department of Maturin, stands about a 
mile from the sea, at the entrance of the Gulf of Cariaco: popula- 
tion 12,000. The gulf itself is spacious and safe, but its entrance is 
somewhat dangerous, owing to a sandbank, which extends from Punta 
Araya, and a shoal off the opposite coast. The town has no remark- 
able buildings ; the houses are low and slightly built, on account of 
the frequent earthquakes, There is a considerable trade in cattle, 
re meat, salted fish, and salt, with Cardcas and the Windward 

_Guayra, or La Guayra, the port of Carcas, from which it is 
distant in a straight line only 6 miles, but by the road over the moun- 
tains about 13 miles: population, 6000. Itis built on a narrow and 
uneven plain between two huge masses of rock, and at the back of 
the town the mountains rise almost perpendicularly. The town is 
rather well built; but it has only an exposed roadstead, and the 
eager. ‘ate ge is not good. The climate is exceedingly hot, and 
it is considered very unhealthy, but it is said without reason. 

Maracaibo, the capital of the province of the same name, is built 
on the western shores of the strait which connects the great lake with 
the Gulf of Maracaibo: population, 14,000, It contains some good 
buildings, but the greater part of the houses are of wood and 
thatched. The town bas a considerable trade, as it is the harbour of 
the provinces of Merida and Trujillo, and also of several districts of 
New Granada, expecially those surrounding Cicuta, from which cacao, 
coffee, honey, sugar, conserves, tobacco, ropes, and some smaller 
articles are brought to Maracaibo, and then exported by English, 
American, Dutch, French, and Danish vessels, By the same way 
these are supplied with European articles and with salt, 
Besides the schools the town has a college and a school of 
Fath en ag Soe sme wes er Pts are built here, the 
forests on southern banks of the lake supplying abundan: 
excellent timber. plying sid 

Maturin isa considerable place on the banks of the Rio Guarapiche, 
which falle into the Gulf of Paria, The river is navigable at the 
town for barges, and for larger vessels at the Cao Colorado, about 


27 miles lower down in a straight line. The town exports to Trinidad 
a great number of cattle, horses, and mules, 
‘Merida, the capital of the province of the same name, population 
6000, is built on a plain, or rather table-land, 10 miles long and 3 
miles wide, which on one side joins the range of mountains, and on 
the other sides is encompassed y deep valleys. It is 5518 feet abo: 
the sea-level, and on the south of the town is the Sierra Nevada, 
coffee grown in the vicinity is of excellent quality. Several kinds 
woollen Aix $080 ARs acme There are a college and several 
schoo ; 
Puerto Cabello, is situated at the bottom of the Gulf of 
10° 20’ N. lat., 69° 10’ W. long.: population, 10,000, The 
sidered the best on the south coast of the Caribbean 


harbour is formed on the west by a peninsula ing northy 
and terminating about 100 yards from the ics ype 
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mangrove-trees, and at its eastern ity is united C 

tinent by a shoal. The space between the penineale and lalendiaee 
the entrance of the port, which is deep, but so narrow that only one 
vessel can pass through it at a time. e harbour itself is spacious, 


largest vessels may lie there in safety; 
always as smooth as that of a lake. The city is 
several good houses and is well fortified. There isan 
close to which vessels of large burden may lie, A sul 
more extensive than the city, but built with less regularity, 
from it pete phage ogee the hn Bs hep 
exports consist of cacao, co sugar, and a great number 
Formerly 10,000 mules are said to have been annually shipped for 
Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies. oleh 
miles N.E. 
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San Felipe, near the left bank of the Yuracuy, about 60 
from Barquicimento: population, 7000. The town is well b 
has a considerable trade, but it stands in a low unhealthy regi: 
which is subject to frequent inundations. In its nei l are 
the copper mines of Aroa. ‘ f 

Tucuyo is situated in an elevated valley near the epp Ay | 
Tucuyo: population, 10,000. The town is the centre of that part. 
the province of Barquicimento which is best adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat. It is a well built place, and the inhabitants are enter- 

rising and industrious ; they cotton- and woollen-stuffs, and tan 
eather, of which they make boots, shoes, and leathern girdles, which 
they send to the plains. In the town are a college and some elementary 
schools, 

Trujillo, the capital of the province of Trujillo, stands on the great 
road from Cardeas and Barquicimento to Merida and New Granada: 
population, 4000. The town is built on a slope between two rat 
of high mountains, and is 2744 feet above the sea-level. In tha Vey 
much wheat is grown. Many worsted stuffs are made in the town, 
also SPORETSS and cheese, There are a college and several elementary 
schoo ' 

Valencia, the capital of the province of Carababo, stands on a Hore 
near the opening of a valley, about six miles from the west bank 
the Lake of Valencia: population, 15,000. Its position is important 
for commerce, as all the proseee of the provinces of Barinas and 
Barquicimento pass through the town to Puerto Cabello. It is well 
built, and contains among other institutions for education, a college, 
a grammar school, and several elementary schools. ~ : 

Victoria, or La Victoria, is situated in the vale of 
miles S.W. from Cardcas: population, 8000. 
tageously situated for the commerce with the great plains; for to the 
south of it the southern ridge of the coast range presents a ora 
depression, through which the road leads to the town of Cura, w 
is built at the southern opening of the parent. In the southern 

lains is the town of Calabozo, a thriving Maracai and Turmero, 
th in the vale of Aragua, are also considerable places. _ ‘ 

History, &c.—The most eastern part of this coast, and the Island of 
Margarita, were discovered by Christopher Columbus in his third 
voyage, 1498, and the following year the whole northern cong. oF 
South America, from the Gulf of Paria to Cape de la Vela ew 
Granada was discovered by Ojeda and Vespucci. In the year 
Christobal Guerra made a voyage for the purpose of ascertaining the 
commercial wealth of the country. The first settlements on the conti- 
nent were at Cumand, which was built in 1520, and at Coro, which 
was built in 1527. About this time the emperor Charles V. re up 
the whole northern coast as far west as Cape de la Vela to the Welse 
a family of merchants in Augsburg, to be held as a fief of the 
of Castile; but he resumed possession of it in 1542, Several places 
in the coast ri had already been discovered where there were 
indications of gold; and the S now began to form their settle- 
ments. Tucuyo was established in 1545, uicimento in 1552, 
Valencia in 1555, and Cardcas in 1567. In 1634 the Dutch took pos- 
session of the island of Curacao, and from that time Venezuela began 
to rise. The continually increasing demand for cacao on the of — 
the Dutch induced the Spanish settlers to attend to its vation, 
and ina short time a considerable quantity of cacao was apperec 
This excited the jealousy of the Spanish court and of the 
merchants, Various means were employed to direct this branch 
commerce to Spain, but with little success. In 1700 the company 
Guipuzcoa was established, in which was vested the exclusive right 
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ing on the commerce with Venezuela; but the cultivation of tacao, 


in 1830 separated ate and since that time they have consti- 
tuted the republics of Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador. 


with the power of making laws on all subjects. The legislative power 
bs Congress, which consists of a house of representatives 


and one member to the house of representatives for every 25,000 
inhabitanta. The executive power is vested in the president, who, 
like the vice-president, is chosen for four years, Like the other South 
blics Venezuela has since its independence been in a 

state; and like too many of them it has a heavy 

public the interest on which it has for a long time made no 
attempt to pay. Its finances are in a thoroughly disorganised state, 
as may be judged from the fact, that in 1853 its expenditure was 


r, ‘enezuela.) 

VENICE ( Venézia), the —— formerly of the Republic of Venice, 
enice in Austrian Italy, is situated in 

45° 26° N. lat., 12° 20’ E. long., and has a population of about 100,000, 
exclusive of the garrison. It is built on a cluster of islets, about 80 
in number, that rise in the middle of the lagoons, or shore-lakes, 
which here skirt the Adriatic, and about 2 miles from the mainland 
of Italy, with which it is now connected by a viaduct of above 200 
a railway to Mestre, where is the junction of the 

Venice- and Venice-Trieste railways. The lagoons are divided 
—— Adriatic by a long narrow tongue of land called Littorale, 
which however is broken into islands by a few openings whereby ships 
enter the canals that lead up to the city. The islands on which the 
city is built are divided from each other by narrow canals, which serve 
for the purpose of communication, us streets in other towns. Above 

various 


450 islands, ae oy a lanes, 
alleys and courts, separate the buildings o and from one 
another, and there are also narrow quays along the canals, Carriages 
and horses are useless, and therefore not seen in Venice; and their 
—< is supplied by boats called gondole, which are continually plying 

all parts of the town, and of which it is said there are above 4000. 
The circumference of the city is nearly eight miles, There is a tide 
from the Adriatic which rises three feet over the lagoons, part of 
which is left nearly dry at the ebb, except the seven eanals by 
which communication is kept up between Venice and ports of 
Malamocco and C on the Adriatic, and the landing-places of 
Mestre, Fusina, and on the mainland. 

The city is divided into two parts by a canal broader than the rest, 
Canal Grande, or the Great Canal, over which there is only one 
to. Another and much broader canal, or rather arm 
De yeopelty eo calied vom the nt deed endenberd 
vides the 80 from the long i and su 

or tad ighbouring island of San Giorgio. 

The is the district of San Marco, which con- 
tains the splen dedicated to the patron saint of Venice, 
with its lofty detached belfry, the handsome square (Piazza) before it, 
‘with its arcad 
resort 


connect the 


i 
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es and numerous coffee-houses—the fashionable place of 
of the Venetians; and the vast and massive ducal palace, which 
the seat of the republican government, and contains the halls of 
various councils of the administration. ‘The vast hall in which the 
reat Council of the republic used to assemble is now the repository 
of the library of St. Mark. All the apartments of the Palace of the 
Doges are adorned with tings by Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, 
and otifer masters of Venetian school, which commemorate the 
great events in the history of the republic. The library of St. Mark 
contains 65,000 volumes, and about 5000 manuscripts. 
The or square of St. Mark, which is open on one 
side to the sea, bas two handsome pillars of granite brought from 
Greece in the 12th century. Upon one is the winged lion, of brass, 


oes 


. 


the ancient erhblem of the republic, known by the name of the Lion 
of St. Mark; and upon the other is a statue of St. Theodore, a patron 
saint of the republic. 

Among the many remarkable churches of Venice, besides St. Mark’s, 
the following deserve especial mention:—1. San Giorgio Maggiore, 
which was constructed by Palladio, and contains the monument of 
the pe Domenico Michieli, the conqueror of Jaffa, Tyre, and Ascalon, 
who afterwards, when attacked by the Byzantines, sailed with his 
fleet through the Archipelago, and ravaged many of the islands, so as 
to deserve the title of ‘ Terror Grecorum,’ which is on his epitaph. 
2. Il Redentore, also by Palladio, one of the handsomest churches in 
Venice, situated on the island of La Giudecca, is, like most other 
Venetian churches, rich in paintings. 3. Santi Giovanni e Paolo has 
numerous and splendid monuments of doges, senators, commanders, 
and other illustrious men. The church is also adorned with paintings, 
some of which are historical. A bust of Titian above the door of the 
v -room preserves the memory of that great master. 4. I Frari, 
a splendid church which contains numerous monuments, among others 
that of Canova, and several good paintings. In the suppressed convent 
of the Frari are deposited the archives of the old republic, which were 
taken to Paris, but were afterwards restored. 

The banks of the Canal Grande are lined with splendid marble 
mansions of the nobility, whose historical family names have in many 
instances outlived the fortunes of their former possessors. Some of 
them are used as government offices, others are let to foreign consuls 
and other strangers. Several of the Venetian palaces possess valuable 
paintings and sculptures. In the Manfrini palace is a rich gallery, 
containing among others the painting of the ‘Three Portraits’ by 
Giorgione, which Byron in his ‘ Beppo’ has so highly extolled. The 
Academy of the Fine Arts, of which the patriotic Count Ci 
was the originator, has been the means of saving many masterpieces of 
the Venetian school which otherwise would have been lost to Venice. 
Many of them belonged to the suppressed monasteries; others were 
restored from Paris in 1815; some, such as the famous Assumption 
by Titian, were discovered in a corner of a church, where they lay 
forgotten, covered with dust and filth. A painting by Gentile Bellini 
represents a procession passing through the square of St. Mark in the 
15th century, with the costumes and localities of thatage. ‘The 
Slave Emancipated by St. Mark’ is a masterpiece of ‘l'intoretto. 
The academy has altogether about 400 paintings, besides models of 
the Elgin and A®2gina marbles, and of other masterpieces of sculpture ; 
and a collection of original drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, Michel 
Angelo, and Raffaele. 

The arsenal or dockyard of Venice, begun in 1304, celebrated in 
Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ (canto xxi.), long the main instrument of the power 
of the republic, formerly employed 16,000 workmen, a number which 
was reduced in the last century to 1500. The arsenal is situated at 
the eastern extremity of the town, is surrounded by a high wall, and 
occupies an area of about three miles in circumference. It has been 
recently fortified by the Austrian government, The arsenalof Venice 
is now the dockyard for the Austrian navy. A naval college is 
established at Venice. A body of artillery and a battalion of marine 
infantry are attached to the service of the navy. The arsenal contains 
a nuinber of docks and basins, foundries for cannon, forges, a rope-walk 
above 1000 feet long, a vast timber-yard, and an armoury. There is 
also a monument to the memory of Angelo Emo, great admiral of 
Venice, who died in 1792, and was the last who caused the Venetian 
flag to be respected in the Mediterranean. This monument to Emo 
was one of the first works of Canova, At the land entrance of the 
arsenal, which is a gate adorned with several statues, are two marble 
lions, brought from Athens by Morosini in the latter part of the 17th 
century. 

Venice has several theatres; that of La Venice is one of the largest 
in Italy. The Venetians are fond of music; and the songs in their 
dialect, set to music by native composers, are very pretty. The 
Carnival at Venice is still very long; but masks are not used now 
except by the lower orders. The people are naturally lively and 
light-hearted : their festivals and public rejoicings, however noisy, are 
unattended by quarrels or disorderly conduct. The educated classes 
have a social affability and ease of manners which are very fascinating, 

Venice has a nasium, a lyceum for scientific instruction, a patri- 
archal seminary for clerical students, two colleges for female education 
under the direction of nuns, an athenwum of sciences and literature, 
and the academy of the fine arts already mentioned. Besides the 
library of St. Mark there are libraries belonging to the different colleges 
and academies, as well as to several convents and palaces of the nobility. 
The printing-press of Venice is still active, 

The charitable institutions are numerous, but not more so than what 
is absolutely required by the decayed condition of Venice. When the 
French evacuated the town in 1814, nearly one-half of the population 
was in want of charitable assistance. The Austrian administration 
after the restoration applied itself to alleviate the distress of Venice, 
P i assistance from the treasury of the kingdom, a better 
administration of the communal revenue, a great diminution of local 
taxation, the establishment of a free port, and important public works 
undertaken at the expense of the government, in great measure 
answered the intended purpose, Out of the treasury of Austrian Italy 
above two millions sterling were spent for the relief of the city of 
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Venice. The mercantile shipping of Venice assumed a new activity; 
and traded all over the Mediterranean. In consequence of its rebellion 
against Austris in 1848-9 (when the city was long besieged by the 
Austrians by sea and land, and at last capitulated), the returning 
prosperity of the city received a new check; it lost its privileges as 
a free port, and the entrepét of foreign commerce was confined to the 
island of San Giorgio; but in 1851 the freedom of the port was 
restored. Since that time railways have been ees nearly to Milan 
in one direction, and to beyond Pordenone, on the way to Udine and 
Trieste, in another, but the stream of commerce that so long flowed 
into the Iagoons of Venice has turned away into other channels, and 
no change of government could restore Venice to its former prosperity. 

Among the island towns in the neighbourhood of Venice the follow- 
ing deserve notice :—1. Murano, about a mile N. from Venice, is a town 
of about 6000 inhabitants, and has manufactories of glass and plate- 
glass, and also of mock pearls and beads, The principal churches are 
those of San Michele and San Donato. The latter, which is called 
the Domo di Murano, is of Byzantine architecture of the 12th cen- 
tury, with mosaics and columns of Greek marble. The church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul is rich with paintings. 2. Zorcello, farther dis- 
tant to the north-east, is remarkable for its ancient and splendid 
church, built a.p, 1008 by the bishop Orseolo; it is covered with 
mosaics, and adorned with marble, a testimonial of the wealth of 
Venice in that remote age. The neighbouring church of Santa Forca, 
of the 9th century, is built with remains of structures of the Roman 
times. These islands were peopled with the fugitive inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns of Altinum and Julia Concordia, on the main- 
land, which were devastated by the northern barbarians. Martial 
(iv. 35) speaks of the shores of Altinum as rivalling in his time those 
of Baim in attractions. 3. Sant’ Elena, with a church dedicated to 
the mother of Constantine, whose remains were carried thither from 
Constantinople in the 12th century, 4, Lazaretto Nuovo and Vecchio 
with the quarantine establishment. 5. Malamocco, the residence of 
the doges in the early ages of the republic: it gives its name to the 
port of Malamocco, one of the principal entrances from the sea into 
the lagoons. 6. San Lazaro, an island south of Venice, with a cele- 
brated monastery of Armenian monks, who are in communion with 
Rome and acknowledge the supremacy of the pope, They have a 
library of 10,000 volumes, and about 400 manuscripts, mostly in the 
Armenian language, a printing-press for works in the same language, 
and a college for clerical students. 7. San Andrea del Lido, witha 
fortress which is considered a masterwork of the architect and engineer 
San Micheli, and which commands the entrance into the lagoons on 
that side. 8. Palestrina, a small town south of Malamocco, on the 
Littorale. Near it are the ‘Murazzi,’ or breakwater, made of large 
blocks of marble laid on piles driven into the sand: it rises ten feet 
above high water. 9. Chioggia, a well-built town and a bishop's see, 
situated at the southern entrance of the lagoons, has a good harbour, 
a fine cathedral, a theatre, and about 16,000 inhabitants. The salt- 

8 in the neighbourhood are very productive. To the south of 
ioggia is the port of Brondolo, at the mouth of the Adige. 

The metropolitan province of Venice, formerly called Il Dogado, 
contains an area of 1056 square miles, with a population of 298,425. 
It comprises, besides the islands in the lagoons, a long strip on the 
mainland from the «estuary of the Po to that of the Tagliamento, with 
the small towns of Ariano, Loreo, Dolo, Fusina, Mestre, San Dona, 
and Porto Gruaro. The area and population of the Crownland of 
Venice are given in the article Lomparpo-VENETIAN Kinapom. Of 
the whole of the dioceses in the old Venetian states the archbishop of 
Venice, who is styled patriarch, is metropolitan. 

In .p. 421 the inhabitants of Aquileia, Padua, and other Italian 
Cities, in order to escape from the fury of the savage followers of 
Attila, fled for refuge to the islands at the mouth of the Brenta. 
There they founded two cities, Rivoalto and Malamoeco, which were 
incorporated in A.p. 697, under one magistrate, entitled Doge, or duke. 
The first doge was Paolo Lucio Anasesto, Pepin, as king of Italy, 
granted to the rising town some territory along the Adige, and Rivo- 
alto (Rialto), united with neighbouring islands (now also built upon), 
took the name of Venetia from the province Venetia (territory of the 
ancient Veneti), of which these islands formed a dependency. The 
secure position of the city, its facilities for trade, and the commercial 
enterprise of its inhabitants, had already in the 11th century raised 
it togreat prosperity. Its fleets were powerful, and its flag respected 
in all parts of the Mediterranean. In the 12th century the fleet of 
Venice conveyed the Crusaders to the Holy Land, the erafty republic 
having first made them help her to conquer the coast of Dalmatia, 
The end of the 14th century saw Venice conquered by her rival Genoa, 
which however declined in consequence of the efforts she had made 
during the war; while, on the contrary, Venice rose to a higher pitch 
of power. Jealous of the power of the Republic, almost the 
states of Christendom, suspending their quarrels with each other, 
united in the league of Cambray in 1508 for the destruction of Venice. 
By the battle of Agnadel, the republic lost all her continental terri- 
tories, but her fleet, her wealth, the courage and firmness of her 
citizens, and the disunion that soon broke out among the allies, saved 
the city and prolonged the term of her greatness. Venice joined 
the crusade against the Turks, and shared in the victory of Lepanto in 
1571. A conspiracy, formed by the emissaries of Spain in 1618, placed 


the ¢ity on the brink of destruction ; but the senate obtaining informa- 
tion in time seized the accomplices, and had the greater number of 
them drowned in the canals. Venice continued a great ishi 
state till the capture of Candia by the Turks.. This war, which 
from 1641 to 1669 (for nearly 20 years of which the siege of Candia 
continued), exhausted the resources of the republic, From this time 
Venice began to decline, not however entirely owing to the war. _ 
The greatness of Venice originated in the commercial spirit of her 
citizens, which made them early cultivate the art of navigation and 
lected in Western e 
(as in 
them 


Gama showed the way to India by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
and ships were able to convey the produce of the east to Western 


Europe without breaking bulk, the commerce of Venice n and 
radually declined, and with it her political importance also. ually 
Grrindled away. By the treaty of Campo Formio in 1797, Venice, 


which had been taken by the French, was ceded to Austria. In 
1805 it was included in the kingdom of Italy. Lastly, in 1814, it 


fell again to Austria, ; ores 
In its, earliest period Venice was governed by an elected council 
which shared the legislative power with the Doge. ‘The council after- 
wards obtained a preponderance of power, and its members even 
appointed their successors, so that the government became a close 
oligarchy. In the course of time a senate was instituted to settle 
questions of peace and war. The senate, as well as the councillors 
of the Doge, were appointed by the great council, The discontents 
and frequent revolts that broke out in the 14th century led to the 
appointment of the Council of Ten, which by degrees sapped 
foundations of republican government, and established a system of 
espionage, assassination, and terror. by 
VENLOO. [Lueure, Dutch] {kes 
VENOSA. [Bastuicata.] : 
VENTIMIGLIA, [Nicz,] J 
VENTNOR. [Wiaur, Isuz or] ’ 
VERA. [Granapa.] 


VERA CRUZ, a sea-port and commercial town in the republie of 


F 


which it is supposed owe their origin to the gales of the 
The high temperature which these sand-hills acquire in summer, and 
thereflection of the solar rays from them, are regarded as the principal 
causes of the great heat then experienced in the town, ing 
summer months, from May to September, both inclusive, the mean 
temperature of Vera Cruz is 81°5° Fahr., or somewhat higher than the 
mean annual temperature of the equator, During three of these 
months (July to September) the rains are very abundant, Water is 
scarce and of bad quality. The water used by the 
drinking is brought by an aqueduct from a lake about 6 miles 
the town; but the water collected in the tanks is much better, 
Vera Cruz is the port of the city of Mexico, and the mi 
important commercial town of the republic, though its harbour is in 
fact only a roadstead formed by several shoals, which inclose in a 
semicircular form a tract of sea which in many 
anchorage. ‘The largest of these shoals, called La Gallega, lies 
opposite the town; and at its western extremity isa rocky island, 
on which the fortress of San Juan de Ulua is built. The strait which 
separates the fortress from the town, and is the most secure portion of 
the harbour, is less than 700 yards wide, and about 1000 yards k 
Vera Cruz is always dangerous to navigators. From October to 
the nortes blow with incredible violence; the air is filled with sand, 
and the sky darkened with clouds; whilst the waves are driven with 
such impetuosity on the beach, that the whole line of coast is 
sheet of foam. All communication between the shipping and the 
town is suspended, even when vessels are at anchor under the walls of 
foe mgd or perceee. to fea ronk. = which it ee iron 
astened there for the purpose; but these gales purify the atmosphere, 
and tend to abate or remove the vomito prieto, a kind of yellow fever, 
which during the summer eenaee fatal to forei along the whole 
eastern coast of Mexico, During the prevalence of the vomito prieto 
the wealthier merchants and others retire to Xalapa. [Muxioo, vol. iii, 


paved streets. Many of the houses are excellent, and erected at great: 


buildings are not distinguished by beauty. There are several churches 
and hospitals, 


ee 
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__ During the War of Ind the Spaniards kept possession of 
the castle of San Juan de till November 1825, and the town lost 
_ more than half its inhabitants, as well as a large part of its trade. It 
has since recovered much of its population, but it has not regained 
its commerce. Before 1820 Vera Cruz was the only port on the 
eastern coast of Mexico from which the produce of the country was 
and by which foreign goods destined for the consumption 
the interior reached their destination. At that period the value 
the articles exported amounted to 21,780,000 those imported 
to 14,650,000 Spanish dollars, Other ports of the country have since 
been thrown open to the foreign trade, and many of its productions, 


i destined for the markets of Europe and 
and for the tobacco, sugar, and coffee which are 
‘ b ob-ce in om — between the a ae meters b at p08 Sr] 
: jalap, vanilla, sarsaparilla which are collec’ 
ny hh the Gaalvnes of the table-land. It is probable however 
do not reach half of the above 
ve not decreased in the same pro- 
greater part of the table-land, and even some tracts 
are supplied with foreign goods from the capital, 
receives them by way of Vera Cruz. 
castle of San Juan de Ulua is built was 

time by nye ne under the command of Juan 
ijalva in 1518, and in the following year Cortes landed his army 

the town now stands; but the town founded by 
Rica de Vera Cruz, was some miles farther 
that place was abandoned, and another 
farther south, at a place still called Antigua, 
istinguish it from the present town. This situation was also 
inconvenient, and the present town was built towards the close 
, but it was not ineorporated before 1615, The 
sae uan was taken by the United States army in the late 
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VER. ] : 
VERCELLI, an administrative division of the Sardinian continental 
dominions, consists of three provinces, which, with their area and 
population, are as follows :— 


Provinces, Area in Square Miles, | Pop in 1848. | 
= Petar 473 121,806 
MO wt) « 6 377 136,691 
Baie Cs 335 120,438 

i 
8 eR. 1,185 378,925 


y 
hich divides it from the province of Casale, and W. by the 
Ivrea and Turin. It ia mostly a plain sloping towards 


a 


ing the plain 

the Sesia near Vercelli is canal 
mont. The lower part of the province 
rice-fields, which are laid under water during 
summer until September, when the water is let out, and the 
system of cultivation renders the country 
of Vercelli produces also corn, wine, and 


head town, situated on the left bank of the Sesia, about 
between Milan and Turin, near the site of the ancient 
a town of Cisalpine Gaul, is a large and well-built but 
town, in an atmosphere rendered unhealthy by 
is a bishop's see, has many churches, convents, 
» aclerical seminary, a large hospital with 
@ museum of avatomy attached to it, and 


plains of Vercella 
were defeated by C. Marius, z.c. 101. he 
of the province are—Santhid, a town of 3300 
the road from Vercelli to Ivrea, Trino, a town of 
'000 inhabitants, in a low mareby plain near the Po, Trino is 

reat market for cattle and pigs. The hams of Trino are in te 
Creacentino, west of Trino, on the high to 
Saighboathool.Lavoree,. i far frour Oneapeations 

y , not rom i 
who deal in silk, the produce of the country, 


Gattinara, on the banks of the Sesia, north of Vercelli, has 3700 
inhabitants: its territory produces good wine. 

The Province of Biella is drained by the upper courses of the 
Cervo and Elyo, Its northern districts are covered by offshoots of 
the Pennine Alps, but a great part of the surface is level and pro- . 
ductive. The chief products are wheat, rice, silk, hemp, and good 
wine. Cattle are very numerous. Among the minerals are iron and 
copper. The system of irrigation is extensively adopted. Biella 
the chief town, on the rae and at the foot of a hill on the right 
bank of the Cervo, has a co’ eae, manufactures of silks and woollens, 
and a population of 8000. The trade of the town in raw-silk, oil, 
chestnuts, and wine is considerable. Biella gives title to a bishop. 

The Province of Casale is noticed separately. [Casatz.] 

VERCHNEIL UDINSK. ([Srsear. 

VERD, CAPE, ISLAND. [Cars Verp.] 

VERDEN, the chief town of the former principality of Verden, now 
comprised in the province of Bremen in Hanover, is situated in 
52° 56’ N. lat., 9° 15’ E. long., on the navigable river Aller, which 
here divides into two arms, and over which there is a bridge 400 
paces in length. It is surrounded with walls, and has three gates. 
The principal building is the gothic cathedral, besides which there is 
another church, an hospital, and a school attached to the cathedral, 
The inhabitants, about 5000 in number, have tobacco and snuff manu- 
factories, breweries and spirit distilleries, but are chiefly engaged 
in cultivating the fields and gardens of the environs, Verden is a 
station on the railroad that connects Hanover and Bremen, from which 
cities it is distant 54 and 22 miles respectively. 

VERDUN, [Mevss.] 

VERGARA. [Basque Provinces] 

VERKHOTERYE. [Sisenm.] 

VERMAND. Tapas 

VERMANDOIS, or VERMANDAIS, LE, a province in France, 
formerly included in Picardie, Its capital was St.-Quentin. The pro- 
vince was the territory of the ancient Veromandui, from whom it 
obtained its name. It is now included in the departments of Aisne 
and Somme, 

Héribert IV., count of Vermandois, a descendent of Charlemagne 
(1077), united, in right of his wife, the county of Valois to that of 
Vermandois, and the united counties came into the hands of Hugues, 
son of Henri I. king of France, and one of the principal leaders of 
the first crusade (1096). The counties of Valois and Vermandois 
wore united to the crown by Philippe-Auguste (1215). 

VERMLAND. Le goeg | 

VERMONT, one of the United States of North America, extends 
between 42° 44’ and 45° N. lat, 71° 30’ and 73° 25’ W. long. It is 
bounded E. by the state of New Hampshire; N. by the British 
colony of Lower Canada; W. by the state of New York; and S. by 
Massachusetts, Its length from north to south is 157 miles, its 
breadth varies from 40 to 92 miles, The area-is 10,212 equare miles, 
The population in 1850 was 314,120, of whom 718 were free coloured 

jona : the density of the population was 30°76 to a square mile, 
The inhabitants being all free the federal representative population is 
the same as the entire population in 1850; this, according to the 
present ratio of representation, entitles the state to send three repre- 
sentatives to Co To the Senate, like each of the other United 
States, Vermont sends two members, 

Surface and Soil.—The surface of Vermont is for the moat part 
mountainous, Vermont in fact constitutes a part of that i 
mountain region which extends over the greater part of the United 
States which lies east of the River Hudson, and of Lake Champlain, 
A range, called the Green Mountains, traverses the state from south 
to north, and is a continuation of that known in Massachusetts as 
the Hoosic Mountains. They form a continuous ridge to near 44° 
N. lat., where they divide into an eastern and a western branch. Up to 
this point their width varies between 10 and 15 miles, The highest 
summit is Killington Peak, 8675 feet above the sea-level. The sum- 
mits of the mountains are rocky, and only covered with winter grass 
and a spongy green moss. Their sides are covered with forests of 
evergreen-trees, especially pine, spruce, and hemlock, which near the 
base of the mountains attain large dimensions, but towards their 
summits are only from 2 to 3 feet in height. There are some good 
farms among the hills, and much excellent pasture-ground. 

From the division of the range the mountain regiqn widens till 
between Richmond and Danville it occupies more than half the width 
of the country. Of the two branches the eastern ridge is the lowest ; 
it forms the watershed between the basin of the Connecticut River 
and the streams which run eastward into Lake Champlain. In the 
western branch are the highest summits of the Green Mountains, 
Camel's Rump, west of Montpelier and south of the river Onion, being 
4188 feet, and Mount Mansfield, north of Montpelier, 4279 feet above 
the sea-level. Between the mountains are valleys of considerable 
extent, well sheltered and of great fertility, their soil, the débris from 
the mountains, containing a large proportion of mould. ‘I'he lower part 
of these northern mountains is covered with large trees, from which 
great quantities of pearlashes are obtained, The extreme north of the 
state is much inferior in fertility to the region farther south. The 
valleys are rather narrow, and contain a comparatively small portion of 


cultivable land; but as the hills are not very steep or elevated, they 
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are covered with tall forest-trees, and in most places afford good 
pasture. The tract of country which lies between the eastern ridge 
and the Connecticut River is very hilly and broken, and is the least 
fertile part of the state. Its elevation above the sea-level can hardl. 
be less than 1000 at, onl Bo Oe ee 
consisting mostly of rocks coarse 

The ers Baaevhe the Grees Mountains on the south is of 
indifferent quality. The soil is chiefly stony and gravelly, but it is 
well drained ; it is much used as pasture-ground, especially for 
sh A large part is still covered with beech, sugar, maple, elm, 
ck wilhen wed. bass-wood, ash, and birch ; and a number of swine 
are fed in the forests. In proceeding northward the country improves. 
‘The soil is less stony, and contains a larger proportion of loam or clay: 
wage dace banks of the Connecticut River some very fertile tracts occur. 
In an isolated summit, Mount Ascutney, rises, near the 
town of Windsor, to $320 feet above the sea-level. 

The most level part of Vermont is that which lies on the banks of 
Lake Champlain, though the surface is broken by numerous water- 
courses, Near the banks of the lake are some low swampy tracts, 
from which the country rises gradually to the base of the mountain 
region, and becomes hilly in approaching i but the hills have such 
gentle slopes as to admit of cultivation almost everywhere. This plain 
is about 100 miles long, and in its southern districts less than 10 miles 
wide, but widens northward to 80 miles. The soil varies greatly, con- 

isting in many of coarse gravel, while in others it contains 
much clay or loam, but a large portion of it is productive. It enjoys 
great facilities by the lake and the Sorel River for exporting its produce 
to Montreal in Canada, 

ii phy, Communications,—More than two-thirds of the drain- 
age of Vermont ruos into Lake Champlain, which is navigable by 
large vessela, (Cuamrarn.] The largest rivers falling into that lake 
are Otter Creek, Onion River, Lamoille River, and Missisque River. 
Otter Creek rises on the western declivity of the Green Mountains, near 
48° 15’ N, lat, and runs north by west, nearly parallel to Lake Champ- 
lain, draining the southern part of the fertile plain on the east of the 
Jake. Lake vessels ascend it to Vergennes, about eight miles from 
its mouth, where the first falls occur; it is navigable by boats to Pitts- 
ford, 17 miles higher. Onion River originates in the mountain region 
of the centre; runs south-west past Montpelier, and falls into Lake 
Champlain, 5 miles N. from Burlington. Much of its course is 
remarkable for the romantic character of its scenery, and it is of 
great value for irrigation and for mechanical purposes, The Lamoille, 
which rises in the same region, also affords great hydraulic power. 
Both are greatly interrupted yA rapids; have a very impetuous cur- 
rent, and are unnavigable. issisque River rises in Canada, and at 
first flows scuthward, parallel to Lake Memphramagog. In approach- 
ing Vermont it turns westward, but soon afterwards enters that state 
by a south-western course. At Sheldon, about 10 miles from its 
mouth, it becomes navigable for river-boats, and falls into Missisque 
Bay, the north-eastern arm of Lake Champlain, which is about 15 

es long and 3 miles wide, and in its whole extent navigable for 
lake v The northern portion of Missisque Bay is within Lower 

A few small rivers which drain the northern district of the moun- 
tain region fall into Lake Memphramagog, of which about one-fifth 

lies within Vermont. This lake has a curved form: it is nearly 

0 miles long, but in no part exceeds 2 miles in width. It is sur- 

rounded by mountains covered with forest-trees, and it discharges its 

waters into the St. Francis River of Canada by a channel which is 

called Magog, and which enlarges about the middle of its course into 

a small lake called Scaswaninepus. Lake Memphramagog contains 
several kinds of fish, especially salmon-trout. 

The Connecticut River, which divides Vermont from New Hamp- 
shire, ts in the upper part of its course a continual succession 
of rapids and cataracts. The last of these cataracts, which entirely 
— navigation, are the Barnet Falls, which occur near 44° 15’, 

arther down there are several small falls and rapids; but from 
Haverhill (44° N. lat.) downwards the river is usually navigable for 
boats. All the rivers falling into the Connecticut from the Green 
Mountains are small, and none of them navigable. 

‘The only canals in Vermont are three short cuts, altogether not a 
mile in length, made to avoid rapids and falls on the rivers. The 
railways are nearly all be ane of the great trunk lines which connect 
New York, Boston, and the coast of New England with Canada and 
the North-West. On the lst of Jan 1855, there were in Vermont 
seven — ate ery having 419 os operation, and 59 miles 
were rse of construction. é ordinary carriage-roads are 
numerous, and generally well kept. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The geology of Vermont belongs almost 
entirely to the Green Mountain system of M. Marcou, or the Oldest 
Meridional and Hoosac Mountain system of Professor Hitchcock. The 
rocks are for the most part eruptive, consistin chiefly of granites, but 
there are also many metamorphic rocks, pvr, very fine crystalline 
limestones ; Mr. has pointed out metamorphic fossiliferous 
rocks about meyer f The only non-i us are 
the Lower Silurian strata, which skirt the eastern bank of Lake Cham- 
plain. The minerals are as might be expected numerous. At several 
points of the Green Mountains quartzose veins traverse itacolumites 


(a quartzose conglomerate, which in South America and India forms 
the matrix of some of the most precious gems), and contain native 
gold, though not as far as is known in sufficient richness to be profit- 
ably worked. In the bourhood of Brandon on the Otter Cr 
copper of some richness been found, in some instances in union 
with silver. Lead, zinc, and ese are also met with. Iron-ore 
occurs in t abundance along western base of the Green Moun- 
tains. Sulphuret of iron is found in several localities, and an immense 
is manufactured from it. Kaolin, or porcelain 
earth, is extensively wrought. Marbles of various colours, and of 
very fine qualities are quarried in several places. Slate, soap-stone, 
oil-stone, granite, and other useful minerals are also quarried, and some 


of them very extensively, by th ; 
e 
an 


quantity of cop 


Climate, uctions, &c.— Vermont is distinguished 
of its winter, which continues almost without intermission the 
early part of December to the beginuing of April. The frost is y 
intense, and the thermometer sometimes descends to 27° or even 3' 
below zero. A great deal of snow falls ; and the ice on the lake 
rivers, except where the rivers have rapids or cataracts, will bes 
heavy loads. The spring lasts only about six weeks, to the end of 
May, and the weather is then mild and pleasant, with frequent 
showers. In summer, from June to August, both months included, 
the heat in the middle of the day is oppressive, as the thermometer 
generally rises above 80°, and sometimes even to 94°, but the evenings 
and nights are cool. The most pleasant season is from the 
of September to the middle of October, the heat being then moderate, 
and the air dry, elastic, and invigorating. , 

The soil and general character of the products have been already 
noticed. Vermont is an agricultural state, but the gree it of the 
state is more adapted for grazing than for tillage ; indeed it is said 
that scarce any of the United States is better suited to the rearing 
of horses, horned cattle, and sheep, all of which are reared in 
numbers in this state. Swine are also numerous, but much less so 
than formerly. Of the cereals oats are raised in the greatest abund- 
ance, and next maize. Wheat is most grown on the western side of 
the mountains. Buckwheat, rye, and barley are grown, but not to any 
great extent, Very large quantities of potatoes, and considerable 
crops of peas and beans are raised. Garden vegetables are also care- 


fully cultivated. Some hops and flax are grown. A large aoe kee 


maple-sugar is obtained. Apples and most of the hardier fruits rij 
well everywhere ; but the peach seldom comes to perfection. A 


deal of butter and cheese is made ; and wool is one of the staple pro- — 


ducts of the state. 

There are still many wild animals in the mountains and forests, 
but their numbers have greatly diminished, and many kinds once 
common are now extinct. Fish is plentiful, especially in the lakes; 
and abundance of salmon ascend the Connecticut River to Lake 
Champlain. 

Manufactwres, Commerce.—Vermont has no great man 
towns, but it has a good deal of capital, and above 8300 persons 
employed in various branches of manufacture. In 1850 about 1300 
persons were employed in the woollen, 230 in the cotton, 1100 
in the iron manufacture; and 400 in tanneries. The other manu- 
factories were chiefly such as are incidental to an agricultural region. 

The foreign commerce of the state is Prinsipely Pe are on at 
Burlington, and finds its chief outlet by the Chambly River to Canada, 
The exports for the year ending June 30, 1853, amounted to 94,117 
dollars; and the imports to 184,512 dollars—all in American vessels. 
The shipping owned in the state in 1850 amounted to 4530 tons, of 
which 3097 tons were navigated by steam. ’ 

Divisions and Towns.—V ermont is divided into 14 counties. Mont- 

elier is the political capital. There is no large town in the state. 

he following are some of the more important towns; the population 
is that of 1850;— 

Montpelier, the capital, is beautifully situated between two 
and lofty hills, in a rich plain, on the right bank of the river 
in 44°17’ N. lat, 72° 36’ W. long., 524 miles N.N.E. from Wash- 
ington, population 2310; but Zast Montpelier, separated from it in 
1848, contained 1447 inhabitants in 1850. The town consists chiefly 
of a broad street lined with fine trees on each side; and contains many 
well-built houses, several churches, a court-house, prison, &c, 
state-house is a handsome building of fine-grained granite with a 
portico, and is surmounted by a handsome dome. eral mills and 
factories are in the town and its vicinity. The state-roads centre here, 
and the Vermont Central railway increases the commercial facilities. 


Bur .incToy, the largest town in the state, is noticed ina separate — 


article. 

Bennington, the oldest town in Vermont, is situated on the right 
bank of the Hoosac River, 103 miles 8, by W. from Montpelier: popu- 
lation 3923. It is the market-town of a busy agricultural dis 
and contains several mills, furnaces, and factories. Brandon, on Otter 


Creek, about 46 miles 8.S.W. from Montpelier, population 2835, is a 


place of some trade. Brattleborough, on the right bank of the Con- 
necticut, 110 miles S, from Montpelier, population 3816, is a flourishing 
= with woollen and cotton manufactures, 

ermont Asylum for the Insane is at Brattleborough; it had 339 
patients in the institution in 1854. In connection with the asylum 
there is a library of 1200 volumes, and a large number of newspapers 
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and periodicals are taken in. Castleton, on Castleton River, 60 miles 
S.W. from Montpelier, population 3016, is a place of some trade; 
the point of intersection of the and Castleton, the Rutland 
and Washi and the Vermont and Canada railways; and the seat 
of a medical college. Danville, on a tributary of the Passumsic 
River, 23 miles N.E. from Montpelier, population 2577, has several 
manuf: ing establishments. Middlebury, about 35 miles S.W. 
from Montpelier, on both banks of Otter Creek, which is here 170 
feet wide, with falls of 20 feet perpendicular height, affording water- 
power for many mills: population, 3517. There are several manu- 
factures of woollen and cotton goods, nails, &., and white and 
variegated marble is extensively quarried and wrought. There are 
several churches, a court-house, and two academies. Middlebury 
College, pleasantly situated on elevated ground, consists of a spacious 
stone edifice, and had, in 1854, 7 tutors and 55 students. Newbury, 
on the Connecticut River, 30 miles S.E. by E. from Montpelier, 
population 2984, has considerable trade and manufactures, and is the 
site of a ist seminary. Rutland, on Otter Creek, about 60 
miles §.S.W. from Montpelier: population, 3715. The town is well 
situated for business, and three railways pass through it, In the 
town are several marble- and slate-works, iron-foundries, machine- 


from Montpelier, geguanen, 3567, is the port of a fertile district, and 


is a flourishing res. 
Woodstock, 14 miles N.W. from Windsor, on an affluent of the Con- 
necticut, population 3041, contains a handsome court-house, churches, 
other a buildings, Vermont medical college, &c,; and has 


and 
some 

Hi , Constitution, &c.—The tract of country between Lake 
Champlain and Montpelier, called Vermont by the French settlers 
from its green mountains, was ceded by them to the British in 1763, 
had commenced their settlement as early as 1731, but 
little was made in colonising Vermont till after the British 
had conquered Canada in 1760, after which time it began to be settled 


rapidly. Vermont was at first claimed by Massachusetts, and after- 
wards by New ire and New York. The rival claims were 


decided by the king of England in council in 1764, in favour of New 
York. A serious quarrel was the result of this decision, which was 
interrupted by the war of the Revolution, in which the ‘Green Moun- 
tain boys,’ as they were called, distinguished themselves by their 
hardiness and bravery. In January, 1777, they declared the state 
independent, but New York still claimed jurisdiction ; and the differ- 


. a were only finally adjusted in 1790 by Vermont paying to New 


Y¥ 30,000 dollars in full of all demands, In 1791 Vermont was 

admitted into the federal union. 
The constitution was adopted in 1793, but has since been several 
es modified, Every seventh year 13 censors are elected, whose 
duty it is to inquire whether the constitution has been duly observed, 
and to call a convention if it requires modification. Slavery is pro- 
hibited ; imprisonment for debt is itted only in cases of fraud; 
ies are abolished. The right of voting is vested in every 


€ man 21 years of age, who has resided in the state for a year, and is 
jet and 


of quiet peaceable behaviour. The legislature consists of a 
Senate of 30 members, and a House of Representatives of 230 mem- 
bers, one for each town (township). The executive power is vested 


_ ina governor. The governor and the members of the legislature are 


elected by the people annually. 
general assembly in joint ballot, 

Vermont has no state debt. The entire receipts for the financial 

1853-4 (including the balance from the previous year) was 


The judges are elected by the 


Yos,111 dollars ; the total expenditure was 152,443 dollars. The state 


militia at the last return consisted of 23,915 men, of whom 1088 
were commissioned officers. The number of colleges in the state in 
1850 was five, having 30 teachers and 464 students. The number of 
schools was 2731 having 4173 teachers and 93,457 scholars. 

is no state school fund. 
and Geology of Vermont; Adams, Annual 
Vermont ; Hitchcock, Logan, Marcou, &c. ; 
Statistical Gazetteer of the United States ; Seventh Census of the United 
States; De Bow, Statistical View of the United States; American 


Almanac, 1855, &e.) 
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VEROLL [Frostyonz.] 

VERONA, a — of the Austrian crownland of Venice in 
North Italy, is bounded N. by the Tyrol, E. by the inces of 
Vicenza and Padua, S. by the provinces of Rovigo and Mantua, and 


_ W. partly by Mantua and partly by the Lake of Garda, which sepa- 


_ Tates the northern part of the province of Verona from the province 


of Brescia, The length of the province is about 50 miles from north 


to south, and its greatest breadth is about 25 miles, The area is 1094. 
square miles ; the population in 1850 was 302,902. The northern part 
of the province is hilly, and even mountainous near the borders of the 
Tyrol; the highest summit of Monte Baldo is above 6000 feet high, 
The southern part merges into the great plain of the Po; but the 
territory of Verona does not touch that river, its southern boundary 
being marked by the Tartaro or Castagnaro, an affluent of the Adige, 
which divides it on that side from the province of Mantua. The 
province is divided into thirteen districts. 

The river Adige crosses the province of Verona in its length from 
north to south-south-east. It runs through a very narrow valley from 
the frontiers of the Tyrol down to the defile of Chiusa, near Rivoli, 
after which it emerges into the plain of Lombardy. The province of 
Verona has few towns of any consequence besides the capital. Legnano 
is a fortress of considerable strength, on the Adige, south of Verona : 
population, 6000. Villafranca is a bustling market-town on the road 
from Verona to Mantua. Rivoli, on the right bank of the Adige, 
north of Verona, is famous for the battle won by Bonaparte and 
Massena over the Austrians in January, 1797. This country is full of 
the recollections of those memorable campaigns, and also of the 
campaigns of the Sardinians and Austrians in 1848 and 1849. On the 
banks of the Alpone, near the wooden bridge of Arcole, is an obelisk, 
raised in commemoration of the battle of Arcola, The eastern 
bank of the Lake of Garda, which belongs to the province of Verona, 
is not so favoured by nature as the opposite or Brescia side: the 
ridge of Monte Baldo ranges close to the shore of the lake, and joins 
on the north the Alps of the Tyrol. The town of Malsesine (popula- 
tion 3000), with an old gothic castle, is on this coast, as well as the 
little town of Garda, which has given to the lake its modern name. 
(Garpa.] In the mountains near Verona is the village of Gargagnago, 
where Dante, for a time a guest of Can della Scala, lord of Verona, 
wrote of his ‘ Purgatorio,’ The valley of Ronca, 15 miles distant 
from Verona, is worth the notice of the geologist for its fossil fishes 
and its shells, 

VERO’NA, the chief town of the province of Verona, and the mili- 
tary capital of the Crownland of Venice, is situated in 45° 25’ N. lat., 
11° E. long., on the Adige, which divides the town into two parts, 
and at the foot of hills which are the lower offsets of the mountains 
of the Tyrol, The situation of Verona is pleasant and healthy; the 
town is substantially built, with long and tolerably wide streets, is 
surrounded by old walls flanked with towers, and retains much of the 
appearance of a town of the middle ages. The ramparts and bastions 
constructed by the architect and engineer San Micheli in the early 
part of the 16th century, were almost entirely destroyed according to 
one of the conditions of the peace of Luneville in 1801, but the gates 
were spared, one of which, the Porta del Palio, has been termed a 
miracle of architecture. There are remains of walls erected round 
the town by the emperor Gallienus, by Charlemagne, and by the 
Scaligeri. The remains of the last add greatly to the beauty of the 
city. But all the former fortifications of the place are insignificant 
when compared to the works erected round Verona within the last few 
years by the Austrians, who have constructed walls and ramparts in 
the polygonal or cyclopean style, so that Verona is now one of the 
strongest fortresses not only in Italy but in Europe. 

Among the many remarkable buildings of Verona the most worthy 
of notice are, the splendid palace of Canossa, built by San Micheli; 
palace called della Gran Guardia in the Piazza di Bra, the elegant 
palace Guasta Verza by San Micheli; the palace Bevilacqua; the 
palace Ridolfi, which has a curious representation of the cavalcade 
of Pope Clement VIL and Charles V. on the occasion of that em- 
peror’s coronation at Bologna ; the palace del Consiglio, built after the 
design of Sansovino, but its spacious hall was constructed by Fra 
Giocondo the commentator of Vitruvius ; the Palazzo Publico, opposite 
to the amphitheatre; and the palaces in the Piazza dei Signori, from 
which rises a square Campanile tower 300 feet high, surmounted by 
an octagonal pyramid, the whole forming a most conspicuous object 
in the scenery of the city. The custom-house is a noble building 
raised in the 18th century by Count Alessandro Pompei. 

The churches of Verona are numerous, and many of them interest- 
ing for their monuments and paintings. The church of San Nazario 
and San Celso is said to be of the 7th century. The subterraneous 
galleries in its neighbourhood were once used as catacombs, The 
church of San Zenone dates from the 9th century; its bronze gates, a 
statue of the saint with his tomb, and its curious emblems, arabesques, 
and figures, attest the antiquity of the structure, The cathedral of 
Verona, a gothic building, said to be of the age of Charlemagne, with 
its fagade covered with old sculptures of men and animals, contains the 
tomb of Pope Lucius IIL, who died at Verona in 1185; several valu- 
able paintings, among which is an Assumption by Titian; a sepulchral 
monument of Roman times to Julius Apollonius and his wife Attica 
Valeria; and other interesting objects. The church of San Fermo has 
@ fine mausoleum of the Turriani family. Several monuments of 
learned men, and also several very old paintings, one of which, by an 
unknown artist, is said to be anterior to the time of Cimabue. The 
churches of Santa Maria dala Scala, San Giorgio Maggiore, and San 
Sebastiano are among the finest churches of Verona, and are also 
rich in paintings. 

The li of the Chapter of Verona is very ancient; it contains above 
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1 about 540 manuseripta, among which is a palimp- | from whom it is named), formerly the Place-Dauphin, is the hand- 
ey = Toatitutes of Gaina, In this library Petrarch discovered | somest, There are two market-places, and a number of fountains, 


Cicero's Epistles ‘ad farniliares.’ Many private collections of paintings, 
seulptares, and books which once enriched Verona have been sold. 

The Teatro Filarmonico of Verona is a handsome structure; in 
the court and under the portico is Maffei’s collection of Etruscan and 
other inscriptions, and of ancient bassi-rilievi given by him to his 
native town. The sepulchral monuments of the Della Scala (Scaligeri) 
family in the shape of pyramids, surmounted by the equestrian statues 
of the various menibers of that family who were lords of Verona, are 
remarkable objects. The pretended tomb of Juliet is still visited by 
eredulous travellers. 

The amphitheatre of Verona, one of the best-preserved monuments 
of ita kind, forms one side of the Piazza di Bra. Of the outer circuit, 
which originally consisted of 72 arches, only 4 are preserved; but the 
interior is nearly perfect, The arena forms an ellipse, the greater 
axis of which is 210 feet long. ‘The entire inclosure forms an ellipse, 
the axes of which measure 506 and 404 feet respectively. The seats 
afford room for 22,000 spectators. The building resembles in style 
the Coliseum of Rome; it is constructed of marble and in part of 
brick. Another classical monument, the Arco de’ Gavii, the sepulchre 
of an ancient family, with its handsome fluted columns, was pulled 
down in 1805 in order to clear the approaches to the citadel. The 

De’ Borsari was one of the entrances into Verona in the walt of 
Gallienus, erected about a.p. 265. Although now nearly 1600 years 
old, it stands firm and solid, spanning a crowded street of the city. 
The Porta di Leone, another of the gates in the emperor's wall, is 
much mutilated. Remains of a theatre have been discovered on the left 
bank of the Adige. Four bridges cross the Adige at Verona: that called 
Di Castelvecchio is remarkable for the width of the central arch. 

Verona is a bishop's see: it has a lyceum, a ladies’ college, a school 
of drawing and painting, an academy of agriculture and commerce, 
and a clerical seminary. Verona is the general head-quarters of the 
Austrian army in Italy. It is altogether a very interesting city, one 
of the first among the second class of Italian towns: the population 
amounts to near 60,000 inhabitants. Many families of the local nobility 
have their residence at Verona, and in the pleasant country-seats which 
are scattered among the neighbouring hills. 

Verona was a town of the Cenomani. Livy (v. 35) says that the 
Cenomani Gauls occupied the country previously held by the Libui, 
in which were Brixia and Verona. Under the empire it produced 
many distinguished men, such as Catullus, Pliny the elder, Vitruvius, 
and others. After the fall of the empire it was one of the principal 
towns of the Longobards. It was afterwards taken by Charlemagne, 
In the 12th century it was a free municipal town, and joined the 
Lombard league. In the following century it fell under the power of 
Ezzelino da Romano, after whose death Mastino della Scala was elected 
Podesta, about 1259. His descendants usurped the sovereign power, 
and created the dynasty of Della Scala, or Scaligeri, which lasted above 
a century, until it was conquered by the Visconti, dukes of Milan, who 
became mastersof Verona, After the death of Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, 
Verona was seized by Francis of Carrara, lord of Padua; but in 1409, 
being besieged by the Venetians, the citizens gave themselves up to 
Venice, by a convention which secured their municipal liberties, and 
since then Verona has formed part of the Venetian territory. 

VEROVICZ. [Croarta.) 

VERSAILLES, capital of the department of Seine-et-Oise in France, 
is situated in 48° 47’ 56" N, lat., 2° 7'39" E. long., 11 miles by rail- 
way W. from Paris, and had 29,975 inhabitants in the commune at 
the census of 1851. 

Versailles was a mere village in the time of Louis XIII, who in 1627 
built here a small hunting seat, which Louis XIV. converted, by his 
vast and expensive additions (1661-1672), into the most magnificent 
ser, then in Europe. Under this prince and his successors 

wis XV. and XVI. Versailles was the ordinary residence of the 
court, and the village of Versailles grew into a handsome city with 
above 70,000 inhabitants. 

The town is divided into two nearly equal parts by a noble avenue 
nearly half a mile long and nearly 300 feet broad, running east and 
‘west, Pena with four rows of elms, forming three alleys. The road 
from Paris, of which this avenue forms part, enters the town on the 
east, immediately opposite to the palace. Before the bend at the 
entrance of the Avenue of Paris, the road passes between the villages 
of Grand Montreuil on the right and Petit Montreuil on the left: 
these villages are now regarded as suburbs of Versailles. Versailles 
iteelf is divided by the Avenue into the Quarter of St.-Louis on the 
south side, and the Quarter of Notre-Dame on the north side. The 
quarters are named after the parish churches which they respectively 
contain: the two parts are equally modern, and consist of straight 
well-built streets crossing each other at right angles. 

Besides the Avenue of Paris, two other avenues (those of St.-Cloud 
and Sceaux) converge to the Place-d’Armes, or parade-ground, which 
is immediately in front of the court of the palace. These avenues 
are all planted with fine elms, and lined with pleasant residences, 
Besides these av there are in the Quartier Notre-Dame three 
boulevards, all planted with fine elms, and bordered with neat houses 
and other buildings. Of the Places, or squares, the Place-d’Armes is 
the largest; the Place-Hoche (adorned with a statue of the general 


The town front of the palace consists of a centre and two wings, 
inclosing three sides of a court, which is open on its fourth or east 
side towards the Place-d’Armes. The central and . pi al part of 
the palace of Louis XIV. also forms three sides of a quadrang] 
fronts the gardens. It presents three fronts to the gardens, namely, 

the principal front and two side-fronts, and is in advance of 

‘of the building; the wings, which have the same general direction as 
the principal front of the central building (namely north and south), 
are thrown back about 250 or 260 feet, which is the extent of the 
two side-fronts of the central portion. The whole extent of the garder 
front is above 1900 feet. This front is in the estimation ha 
persons one of the grandest and most beautiful in existence, — ‘o 
adorned with Ionic columns, 86 in number, arranged in 15 colonnades 
of 4, 6, or 8 columns, each colonnade supporting a cornice crowned 
with as many statues as there are columns; and if the northern face 
or extremity of the north wing, and the southern face of the south 
wing, be included, the number of columns will be augmented to 102. 
The spaces between the colonnades are adorned with , or 
with columns engaged in the wall; and the attic has dwarf pilasters 
throughout, and is surmounted by a balustrade. Niches brea 4 
behind some of the intercolumns are occupied by statues, 
palace was built from the designs of J. H. Mansard. Peed pa 

Immediately in front of the palace, on the west side, is the garden 
or little park, an irregular polygon about 3 miles long from bed cowed 
to its western extremity, and about 2 miles broad. It is included in 
the limits of the great park, which is estimated to be from 20 to 
miles in circuit. The garden was laid out by Le secs sume 
parterres, and alleys, adorned with a profusion of statues, vases, & 
other sculptures; with a canal in the shape of a cross, and other 
pieces of water; and a number of fountains, which are supplied with 
water from the Seine by the forcing-pump (substituted for the former 
waterworks), aqueduct, and reservoirs of Marly. abe | 
on the first Sunday in the month during the summer: these exhi- 
bitions always attract crowds of spectators from Paris. The 
is remarkable for the number and beauty of tiie oingetamaratieh 
it contains. : oad th 

The interior of the palace was fitted up with great cost 
Louis XIV. After the first French revolution. the building was - 
lected. Louis Philippe completely restored the palace, and converted 
it into a national museum, or gallery of paintings and other monu- 
ments illustrative of different portions of the history of France, which 
was opened to the public on the occasion of the mar of his son, 
the Duke of Orleans (June 10, 1837). Adjacent to the north wing of 
the palace, on the town side, is the chapel, which is remarkable for 
the beauty of its exterior, for its interior decorations, and for its 
historical associations. The palace-chapel, the last work of Menai, 
was built in the interval of 1699-1710. The theatre of Vi 
called Salle-de-l'Opera, has a beautiful interior. It was a 
in 1753, and opened in 1770, on the occasion of the marriage of 
Louis XVI. It was used in his reign for co on which occasion 
the pit was covered by a floor on a level with the stage. It was fitted 
up in this way for an entertainment given by the king's body: to 
the officers of the regiment of Flanders when it was . by the 
revolutionists ; and in this state it remained till Louis Philippe had 
it repaired and re-opened for dramatic representations, June 10, 1837. 
In 1855 it was distinguished by magnificent fétes in honour of the 


In the park of Versailles are the two royal seats of the Grand 
Trianon and the Petit Trianon, with their ve . The 
Grand Trianon was built by Louis XIV.; the Petit Trianon by 
Louis XV. The ‘English garden,’ which is the great. attraction of 
the Petit Trianon, was formed by the orders of Marie Antoinette. In 
the Place-d’Armes, opposite to the -town-front of the palace, are the 
two ranges of stables, buildings of great extent, occupying respectively 
the spaces between the Avenue of Paris and the converging avenues of 
St. Cloud and Sceaux. There are near the various other build- 
ings, as the Grand Commun, which had a thousand sli rooms, 
and could lodge two thousand To the south-east and south 


ag 


visit of Queen Victoria to the emperor Napoleon 


The former mansions of the master of the 's household, and of the 
chief huntsman, are now converted respectively into the town-hall and 
the courts of law; the former Garde-Meuble is now the prefect’s office. 
The Tennis-court, famous for the oath taken in it by the National 
Assembly (June 20, 1789), was used as a studio by Horace Vernet, who 
executed here all of his paintings that adorn the collection in the 
palace. Besides these and other buildings conneeted with the court 
or the government offices, Versailles has two churches, eras Pct 
cathedral of St. Louis and the church of Notre-Dame. There is also 
a beautiful chapel attached to the royal college, and there is a paris! 
church in the suburb of Montreuil. The general hospital is one 
the finest in bee — — ey ran. saree 
primary normal school, a public library o! volumes, @ museum, 
a free-school for airing: an agricultural society, a theatre, 
several barracks, and a prison, f : 
Versailles has a good corn-market, manufactures of fire-arms, fi 
clocks and watches, jewellery, cotton-yarn, net, pasteboard, 8 


of the palace are the kitchen-garden and a very large piece of water. | 
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hosiery, wax-candles, earthenware, and glass. There are breweries 
and tan-yards, and a number of nursery-grounds, A small garrison is 
kept in Versailles, 

Versailles gives title to a bishop, whose diocese is the department 
of Seine-et-Oise. At Versailles were born Philip V., king of Spain; 
Louis XVI, Louis XVII, Louis XVIIL, and Charles X., kings of 
France, Marshal Berthier, and General Hoche, Bliicher plundered 
the town in 1815. 

VERTOU. Inrénteure. } 

VERTUS. RNE.} 

VERVIERS. [Liéce.] 

VERVINS. [Alsyz.]} 

VESOUL. [Saonz, Haute.] ‘ 

VESUVIUS ( Vesévus), a mountain situated east of the bay and 
east-south-east of the city of Naples, celebrated for many centuries as 
one of the principal and most active volcanoes of Europe. Its height 
above the sea is variable, according to the condition in which eruptions 
leave the crater; and owing to the same causes the figure of the 


tain, 
time to time. 


this was all thrown out, and replaced by a vast elliptical gulf or chasm 
in circumference, uarters of a mile in the longest 
More than 800 feet of the 
away by the explosions, and 
mountain was thus reduced from 4000 to 3200 feet. 
eruptions of modern times took place in 1855, 
floods of lava poured down the mountain for about three 
destroying the village and township of Cercolo, a a 
of and sweeping away houses and bridges. For 
miles the vast lava-stream flowed irresistibly on until it 
reached the sea in the direction of the Ponte Maddaloni. The 
eruption commenced on the Ist of May. After hurling up stones and 
for a week, ee ee eee in the middle 
cone ten new craters were formed, w lava red forth 
ariver on the side of the Cavallo and as far as the Minatore. 
ere four other craters were formed, which threw up glowing masses 
bitumen midal in form, and resembling gigantic fireworks. 
About the the lava ceased to flow. 
The mountain called Somma, which surrounds for half a circle with 


Hae i 


ae 


a 


a precipitous the true of Vesuvius, is part of the 
ancient large cone described by the Roman historians, the 
summit and of the side of this ancient cone being destroyed by 
the explosion of a.p. 79. No record exists of an actual eruption 


In «Dd. 63 the long-dormant voleano 
renewed agitation in an earthquake, whi 
damage to many of the cities in its vicinity, amongst others to Pompeii. 
In the month of August, a.p. 79, occurred the and perhaps the 
eee of all the recorded eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, described in 

letter of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus, which records the death of 
Pliny the naturalist. The cities of Stabiw, Pompeii, and Herculaneum 
> aard overwhelmed by showers of cinders and loose fragments, no lava 
wing been ejected on this occasion. Other eruptions succeeded in 
A.D. 203, 472, 512, 685, 993, and 1036, which Jast is said to be the first 
which was attended by an ejection of lava. Eruptions were renewed 
in 1049, 1138 (or 1139), 1306, 1500, 1631, 1660, 1682, 1694, and 1698, 
from which time to present phenomena of this nature have been 
Tepeated very frequently, s0 as seldom to leave auy interval of rest 
_ exceeding ten years. Sometimes this mountain has flamed twice 
within a few months. 
_ _ _ The eru of 1737 gave forth lava currents, which passed through 
_ Torre del Greco into the sea, the solid contents being estimated at 
33,587,058 cubic fect. In 1794 the lava followed the same course, and 
amounted to 46,098,766 cubic feet. In the various eruptions of this 
Mountain, currents of melted rock, torrents of heated water, clouds of 
ashes and scorim, and great volumes of steam and gases have at differ- 
ent times been observed. The force with which the subterranean 
: pera during their paroxysmal excitement may be judged 
by the t (2000 feet) to which stones have been projected, and 
the distance to which they have been thrown, Stones of 8lbs. in 
weight fell on Pompeii in the eruption of a.p. 79, while masses of an 
ounce weight overwhelmed Stabiw; and in a later eruption fine ashes 
were by the winds even to Constantinople. 
’ Autize.] 


ve the first symptoms of 
occasioned considerable 


IN. . [Nonmanpr.] 
VEZENOBRES. (Gann) 
VIA REGGIO.. [Lucoa.} 

VIALAS. [Loztne.] 

VIANA. [Entre Dovno & Misno; Navanna.] 
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VIATKA (Wjatka, or Wistzk), an extensive government of Russia, 
is situated between 55° 50’ and 60° 5’ N. lat., 55° 46’ and 54° E. long. 
Its area is 52,900 square miles, and the population in 1846 was 
1,662,800. It is bounded N. by Vologda, E. by Perm, 8. by Oren- 
burg and Casan, and W. by Kostroma. The country is covered by 
branches of the Ural Mountains, and by vast morasses and immense 
forests. The climate is cold and inclement, especially in the northern 
portion of the country, but salubrious. The soil is in general clay 
or moor, with no considerable tract of rich mould, except on the 
banks of the Kama, which rises in the north of the government, but 
soon enters Perm, through which it flows from north to south. The 
principal river is the Vidtka, which rises near the source of the Kama, 
and with various windings traverses the government from north to 
south, and falls into the Kama at the south-western corner of the 
province. It receives in its course the Tschepza, Metscheda, Malmy- 
schka, Schosma, Cholumitza, and several other rivers. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. The species 
of grain cultivated are rye, barley, oats, and a little wheat; pulse of 
different kinds, and flax and hemp are grown. The forests of pines, 
oaks, elms, limes, and other trees, are a principal source of wealth : 
they are the resort of abundance of deer and of fur-bearing animals, 
The breeding of oxen, sheep, swine, and goats is much attended to. 
The country-people have also great quantities of bees, and the fishing 
in the rivers is profitable. The minerals are copper and iron. The 
inhabitants build boats, manufacture coarse cloth and linen, tan 
leather, and make iron and wooden utensils. The Finnish part of the 
population, as well as the Russians and Tartars, provide for almost all 
their own wants, A good deal of brandy is distilled. The exports 
of the government go to Archangel. 

Vidtka, the capital of the government, is situated in 58° 22’ N. lat., 
49° 45’ E. long., at the confluence of the Vidétka and Chlenopka, There 
are 23 churches, all of stone, and about one in nine or ten houses are 
also of stone. The town is the seat of government and the see of a 
ae There are a gymnasium, a seminary, and a convent, founded 

1520. 

The second town in the government is Sarapol, on the 
nearly 400 miles S.W. from Vidtka. It is a well-built town, and 
has 6000 inhabitants, Slobodskoi, on the Vidtka, has 6000 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture iron and copper. Votka has also about 6000 
inhabitants who manufacture anchors and crucibles. At Jsch, on the 
river Isch, 27 miles S.W. from Votka, there are large establishments, 
where firearms are manufactured for the army: the population is 
about 8000. 

VIC, [Atyz.] 

VIC-EN-BIGORRE, [Pyrrénées, Havtes.] 

VIC-FERZENSAC, [Genrs.] 

VIC-SUR-ALLIER. [Pur-pe-Déme.] 

VIC-SUR-CERE. ——— 

VICENZA, a province of the crownland of Venice, in Austrian 
Italy, is bounded N. by the Tyrol, E. by the provinces of Belluno 
and Treviso, 8. by the province of Padua, and W. by that of Verona. 
It is about 50 miles long from north to south, and 25 miles in its 
greatest breadth. The area is 1083 square miles, and the population 
in 1850 numbered 340,694. The river Bacchiglione crosses the 
province in its length. The Brenta crosses the eastern districts and 
passes by Bassano, More than half of the area of the province is 
occupied by mountains and hills; the rest, which is level, is very 
fertile in corn, maize, pulse, potatoes, and hemp. The pastures are 
extensive. Fruit-trees are abundant, and the chestnut-trees in the 
mountains supply food to a part of the population. A large quantity 
of silk is produced annually. The forests are rather extensive. Some 
coal-mines are worked. Cattle and sheep are very numerous. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of woollens and silks. The province is 
traversed by the railway from Venice to Milan, which passes through 
the city of Vicenza, 

The principal towns are Vicenza and Bassano. Citadella is an old 
fortified town, the fortifications of which are now in ruins. Ricoaro, 
in the mountains north of Vicenza, is celebrated for its mineral baths, 
Montebello is a large village on the road from Vicenza to Verona. 
Asiago is the head town of the district called I Sette Comuni, whose 
inhabitants speak a very corrupt and old dialect of German, is situ- 
ated in the mountains north-west of Bassano, has between 3000 and 
4000 inhabitants, and a substantial church. The inhabitants of the 
Sette Comuni are chiefly graziera and breeders of cattle: the prin- 
cipal manufacture of the district consists in the plaiting of straw- 
hats, which are exported. ‘Timber is also exported from the forests 
in the mountains. The dialect of the Sette Comuni may be judged 
by the following extract from a version of Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
Catechism :—“ Saitar iart Christian? Ja: ich pins az Gott vorgheltz. 
Bas ist ein Christian? Ar ist dear, da ist gutofet, un clobet, un pro- 
fessart baz de hatiiz galiarnet Jesu Christo,” 

VICE/NZA, the capital of the province of Vicenza in Austrian 
Italy, is situated in a fine and fertile country on the river Bacchiglione, 
89 miles by railway W. from Venice, and bas about 33,000 inhabit- 
ants. The city is about three miles in circumference, and is surrounded 
by walls. It is adorned with many beautiful architectural mansions 
or palaces, ro of which were built by Palladio, a native of the 
town. The edral and other churches of Vicenza _ rich in 
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intings by native artists, the two Montagnas, Maganza, Zelotti, 


‘Andrea Vicentino, Bassano, and others, The Teatro Olimpico, which | 


was not finished till after Palladio’s death, is an imitation of an 
ancient theatre; it was opened in 1585 for the performance of the 
‘(Edipus’ of Sophocles, translated into Italian, 

Vicenza is a bishop's seo: it bas a lyceum with ten professors, a 

mpasium with fourteen professors, a clerical seminary, and a college 
or boarders, a public library of 36,000 volumes and about 200 manu- 
scripts, an orphan asylum, and several hospitals. There are also 
several private collections of minerals and fossils, with which the 
country abounds, In the Piazza de Signori, a remarkably fine square, 
are two columns, in imitation of those in the Piazza San Marco in 
Venice, and a beautiful. campanile 20 feet square and 300 feet high. 
The remains of antiquity consist of the ruins of a Roman theatre, 
and some remains of a and three arches of an aqueduct near 
the village of Olbia, Vicenga has been long known for its silk manu- 
factures, which are the most important of the kind in the Venetian 
states, In the neighbourhood of Vicenza is the celebrated Villa Capra, 
by Palladio, the architecture of which has been imitated for eountry- 
seats in England and other countries, The church of La Madonna 
del Monte, upon a hill called Monte Berico, about a mile out of 
Vicenza, is a celebrated sanctuary. A long covered portico leads up 
the hill to the church, whence there is a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country from the Alps to the Adriatic. The church and 
annexed convent are possessed of some valuable paintings. i finan 

Vicentia, or Vicetia, is mentioned by Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat,,’ iii. 23) 
among the towns of the Veneti, In the middle ages it was for atime 
a free municipal city; it became subject to Ezzelino da Romano, and 
afterwards to the Della Scala, lords of Verona. It afterwards fell 
under the dominion of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan; after 
his death, 1404, the citizens called in the Venetians, who held Vicenza 
till 1797.. [Vusice.] Vicenza had a university in the 13th century, 
which was frequented chiefly for the study of the canon law. The 
people of Vicenza are characterised in history as irritable, quarrel- 
some, and prone to revenge. The town was bombarded and taken by 
the Austrians in the campaign of 1848. 

VICH. [CarauNa.) 

VICHY. [Atuier.] 

VICKSBURG. _ [Musstsstrrt, State of.) 

VICO EQUENSE. [Naetes, Province of.} 

VICTORIA, or PORT PHILLD, «a British colony in Australia, 
situated at the southern extremity of the continent, extends between 
34° and 39° 8. lat., 141° and 150° KE. long.; and is bounded N. and E, 
by New South Wales, from which it is divided by the river Murray, 
and a line drawn from the head waters of that river to Cape Howe ; 
S. by Bass’s Strait and the Pacific Ocean; and W. by South Australia, 
from which it is separated by the meridian of 141° EB, long. The 
form of the province is triangular, its greatest length being from east 
to weat about 500 miles; its greatest breadth about 300 miles. The 
area is 95,000 square miles, or nearly 63,000,000 acres. The popu- 
lation in 1846 was 32,800; on March 2nd 1851 it was 77,345; on 
December 31st 1852 it was estimated at 151,127. The progress of 
emigration has since considerably increased the population of the 
colony. On the 19th of Angust 1854, it was estimated that the popu- 
lation on the gold-fields of Victoria colony was 111,735, including 
77,550 men, 16,555 women, and 17,630 children; 

From Cape Howe, at the eastern extremity of the province, a line 
of coast, called the Long Beach, extends 200 miles in a south-westerk: 
direction to Wilson’s Promontory. This part of the coast, which 
curves slightly inwards, consists for the most part of low and sandy 
shores backed by hills. Near the centre are several lagoons, and a 
considerable sheet of water called Lake Wellington. A short distance 
north of Wilson’s Promontory is Corner's Inlet, where a settlement 
called Alberton has been formed. The inlet is full of shoals, but. it 
forms a harbour for small vessels, and maintains considerable inter- 
course with Hobart Town, exporting sheep and fat cattle from the 
adjoining country. Near Cape Wilson are a number of small rocky 
islands, forming a continuation of the ridge of the Australian Alps. 
From Wilaon’s Promontory to the western boundary of the province, 
~ the const-line runs in a north-westerly and westerly direction more 
than 500 miles. Only three harbours are found on it—Portland Bay, 
near the western, and Port Phillip and Western Port, near the eastern 
extremity. Between Portland Bay and Port Phillip, a. distance of 
more than 200 miles, there is no place of safety even for small veasels, 
with the exception of Warrnambool and Port Fairy, small harkours 
for coasting vessels, During the summer the south-eastern winds 
blow on this coast for three months with great force. From Wilson's 
Promontory to Western Port the coast is mostly high. From Western 
Port to the western boundary-line it is generally low. The low 
shores are sandy, except at some 
of Cape Nelson the coast ia bounded by sand-hills, 

‘ Western Port affords good anchorage for vessels of considerable 
size, and is safe, being protected against the southern and south- 
eastern winds by Phillip Island, which lies across its entrance, Port 
Phillip, situated at the western entrance of Bass’s Strait, is a harbour 
of great capacity. It is entered by a passage a mile and a half wide, 
hounded by Cape Nepean on the cast, and Cape Lonsdale on the west. 
The channel is still further narrowed by come shoals which front the 


places where swamps exist, West | 


| entrance, Within, the basin extends about 40 miles north, and about 
| midway attains the same breadth, sending off an arm to the west, 
where it forms the harbour of Geelong. Hobson's Bay, at the northern 
extremity of the basin, affords good anchorage for vessels of all sizes, 
and forms the port of Melbourne. Lighter vessels ascend the Yarra- 
Yarra 8 miles to the capital, which is only a mile and a half distant 
by land. Portland Bay, near the western boundary, extends 26 miles 
from east to west, and 10 miles from north to south, and has 


b 
This ne he mass may be considered as the commencement 


snow-line, and this portion of it is called the Ajuk Mountains, The 
valleys in this district comprise much land no less fit for cultivation 
than for pasture. That portion of the province which oe 
eastern declivity of the southern portion of the fecayrrcrm bs = a 
the Ajuk range descends to the Pacific, is called wr ay it 
extends along the coast to 148° E. long., and consists of an inclined 
plane, which however near the mountains appears to descend with 
great rapidity, as in the middle of the region the plain is only 210 
feet above the sea-level. The northern portion of this country is 
traversed by several ranges of hills, which are of considerable bers 
as pred e sdtnge ry me at 


are plains of considerable extent, which are covered with open forests, 
and are capable of maintaining numerous herds of cattle. The most 
southern portion of Gippsland is traversed by several offsets of the 
Southern Australian Alps, which are covered with forests of blue, 
green, and black butt, in which numerous timber-trees are found. | 
The whole of Gippsland is abundantly watered by several streams. 
‘The country extending north-east of Gippsland to the boundary of 
New South Wales has been but partially explored. nea 
On the north of Port Phillip the watershed between the rivers 
falling into the Southern Sea and the Murray occurs about 45 miles 
from the northern extremity of the harbour, but farther to the west 
it is between 80 and 100 miles from the sea-shore. On both sides of 
the watershed the country is hilly and broken, and between 142° and 
143° E. long,, it rises into mountains, This hilly tract is in general 
from 30 to 40 miles across. To the south of it is an extensive a, 
which descends gently to the sea-shore. Near the sea it is almost 
level or slightly undulating; but farther north it contains a rather 
large number of hills, rising from 500 to 700 feet above their bases; 
among them is Mount Buninyong, which rises 1570 feet above its 
base. A great number of lakes are scattered over this plain, one of 
which, called Carangamite, is about 90 miles in cavcunat beset Its 
waters are salt, as are those of nearly all the others. The isolated 
hills which rise on this plain appear, from their formation, to be of 
voleanic origin. The southern part of this plain contains extensive 
tracts of the finest land for ure and tillage. West of the river 
Hopkins (142° 45’ B. long.) the land along the sea-shore, as far as Port- 
land Bay, is generally poor, and that lying west of Portland Ba: 
though better, is only indifferent. But that portion of the plai 
which lies north of 38° S. lat. contains a large portion of good land, 
In some parts it is overgrown with thick forests of Eucalyptus trees, 
Banksie, Casuarine, and other trees peculiar to Australia; at other 
places it is covered with open forests and abundant grai ‘The 
numerous hills are thickly wooded, and the best soil is found at 
their bases. or 
Of the western division of the province, which, for its beauty and 
apparent fertility, was called by Sir Thomas Mitchell, who first 
explored it, Australia Felix, the best portion is that which lies within 
the hilly tract on both sides of the watershed. Nearly all the wae 
by which this tract is overtopped run nearly at right angles to the 
watershed. The most western of these ridges rises to the i 
of mountains, and has been called the Grampi Nearly in the 
centre of the Grampians stands Mount To-ol, or Mount William, which — 
rises to 4500 feet above the sea-level, Mount Abrupt is 1700 feet, 
and Mount Sturgeon is 1071 feet in height. The Grampians are 
surrounded with extensive forests of fine tall timber-trees of 
Eucalypti. r , 
| The country which is drained by the rivers i the — 
| southern and western portion of the Grampians appears to be the 
| moat fertile tract of New South Wales. It is ee | atered 
by the Nangeela, or Glenelg, and its tributaries. The soil is black — 
| and rich, several fect deep, and rests on a subsoil of clay. The 
| surface of the higher portion of this plain is strongly undulating, and 
on it are found many small sandbills, . 
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Pyrenees, 
wh of 
poor A 

hills are higher. There are forests chief 


__ salt-lakes in considerable numbers, but in general the plains are open, 
' grassy, and beautifully diversified with serpentine lines or clumps of 
_ wood. Even at a considerable distance from the banks of the rivers 
_ water is not scarce, as there are numerous hollows in the plains, which 
contain water. The plains of the Murray are fit both for 
and rearing of cattle. The river Murray, rising in the 
Alps, flowa in a north-westerly direction along the boundary 
the province, entering South Australia at 34° S, lat., after a course 
600 miles. In the lower part of its course along the border 
channel 350 yards broad, with a depth of from 12 to 20 feet. 
_ Its chief tributaries, which drain the northern division of the colony 
_ are the Mitta-Mitta, Ovens, Goulburn, Campaspe, and Loddon, most of 
_ which are dried up during summer and converted into chains of ponds, 
i. rises in the Australian Alps, not far from Lake Omeo, 
jbourhood of which forms one of the gold-fields of Victoria. 
don rises near Mount Alexander, the principal gold-field, and 
after the rainy season, are empl in the process of gold- 
The Avoca, Avon, and Wimmera flow northward from the 
and Grampian chains. The Glenelg, collecting several tribu- 
from the western slopes of the Grampians, flows southward along 
frontier and enters South Australia just before reaching the ocean. 
Hopkins, with its several affluents, waters the country south from 
the reaching the ocean a little to the eastward of Port Fairy. 
The after flowing in a north-easterly direction to the neigh- 
 bourhood of Geel bends to the south-east, and falls into the sea 
near the entrance of Port Phillip, The Yarra-Yarra, a considerable 

m, which washes. the capital, is subject to heavy floods during 
y season. It comes in from the mountains to the east of Mel- 
and continues in a very circuitous course to the head of Port 
lip. It is navigable to city for small vessels and steamers of 
ht draught. The Latrobe, rising in the Great Swamp, which is 
ided from Western Port by a belt of Jand a few miles broad, inter- 
southern range of the Alps and flows eastward through Gipps- 
Lake Wellington. Lake King collects the waters of the 
the , and the M‘Artbur, which drain the northern district 


minating rocks in the higher masses of the Australian 
granite, sienite, and quartz, intermingled occasionally with 
and various other rocks of a slaty texture. Quartz, iron- 
sandstone, and clay-slate are general throughout the other hilly 
the colony. Veins of coal have been found on the coast 
Phillip and Cape Otway, besides traces of lead and man- 
veins of copper ore have been met with on the banks 
Yarra. The chief mineral however is gold, the discovery 
51 has led to a remarkable increase in the wealth and 
the colony. The gold is found chiefly at Ballarat, 40 
from Geelong; at Mount Alexander, 75 miles N.W. 
; and around Lake Omeo, in the Australian Alps, At 
the metal is found extensively on the ranges 
the beds of the watercourses, a section of the work- 
ibits the follo series of strata :—Red ferruginous earth 
streaked yellowish and red-clay, quartz gravels of moderate 
quartz pebbles and boulders with masses of ironstone set in 
oa heer gre clay, blue- and white-clay and pipe-clay. The gold is 
f ly found in the formations superior in position to the pipe- 
clay. The richest deposits occur in the blue-clay, where the ore is for 
the most part quite pure. It is washed from the clay in rounded or 
flattened grains; sometimes it is found in fased pieces of pure metal, 
at others incorporated with quartz-pebbles, and occasionally in rolled 
_ water-worn lumps called m The number of miners’ licences 
at the colony of Victoria in August 1854 amounted to 15,632; 
ps | to 14,617. The grand total quantity of gold received at 

th Yep of Melbourne and Geelong, from the various gold fields 
f t — July and August 1854 was 276,613 oz., valued at 
1,106,4547. amount of fees received on account of licences in 

¢ same months was 54,087/,, and the amount of fees on private gold 
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and cash transmitted per escort 10,1917. The number of mining 
licences issued in December 1854 was 8059, and the quantity of gold 
received at Melbourne and Geelong in November and December 1854 
was 277,027 oz., valued at 1,108,108/. The amount of fees received 
for licences in those two months was 43,990/., and the fees on private 
gold and cash per escort 8141/. The quantity of gold exported from 
Victoria in the months of November and December was 427,921 oz. 
The quantity exported during the quarter ending the 31st of December 
was 510,138 oz., valued at 2,034,375/. In the early part of 1855 serious 
riots took place at the gold-diggings of Ballarat, in consequence of the 
miners resisting the payment of the licence fees. This led to the 
substitution of a tax on gold exported from the colony, instead of 
the licence fee for diggers. ¥ 

The climate of Victoria is comparatively mild: The mean tempera- 
ture of summer is 65°, of winter 48°, of the whole year 57°. The 
atmosphere is so dry and elastic that the heat of summer, sometimes 
very intense, is less oppressively felt. Hot winds occasionally come 
from the north, and last from 20 to 30 hours, suddenly raising the 
temperature to an extreme heat, but they do not occasion great incon- 
venience, and they are generally succeeded by a refreshing breeze 
from the ocean. During June, July;and August, the winter months, 
cold and wet days frequently occur, and at rare intervals light snow 
showers fall. In August, 1852, snow fell at Bendigo to the depth of 
seven feet, The average fall of rain for the year is 30°7 inches. The 
rapid changes of temperature, sometimes 30 degrees in 24 hours, are 
unfavourable to consumptive patients. Dysentery and a species of 
ophthalmia prevail to some extent in the hottest months. On the 
whole, the climate is found agreeable and salubrious. The wild animals 
found in the province are, the dingo, or native dog; the great gray 
kangaroo, which abounds in some districts; the rock wallaby, or 
badger ; kangaroo rat ; opossum ; flying squirrel ; wild cat; bandicoot; 
sloth, or Australian bear; and various others, Among its birds are, 
the bustard, or wild turkey, which on some of the plains appear in 
considerable flocks; numerous quails; many species of parrots; the 
lyre-birds, or Australian pheasant, which frequents the mountains 
of Gippsland; black swans, which abound in the neighbourhood of 
Western Port; the emu; magpie; pelican; eagle-kingfisher; and 

over. Snakes are numerous. Musquitoes, locusts, and ants appear 

great numbers in summer, and also lizards and other reptiles. The 
bays and rivers abound with fish. Codfish of a large size are found in 
the rivers of the northern district. Shoals of herrings appear on the 
coasts in February and March. The most important timber-trees are, 
the red gum, lightwood, blackwood, pine, tea-tree, she-oak or siak, 
honey-suckle, and iron-bark. The kangaroo apple-tree, the grass-tree, 
and the quandung, which forms a fine preserve, are indigenous. The 
feuits which have been successfully cultivated are, the peach, plum, 
quince, neetarine, apricot, pear, apple, mulberry, almond, and fig. 
Several vineyards have been formed. Vegetables are abundant. The 
potato, turnip, carrot, cabbage, brocoli, and radish grow to an enor- 
mous size. digo and flax are indigenous. The tobacco and castor- 
oil plants and Indian corn grow luxuriantly. The common cereals 
are produced in great perfection ; wheat is of the finest quality, with 
a return of from 40 to 50 bushels an acre. 

The country around Melbourne is equal to any part of Australia for 
the growth of wheat, Indian corn, and potatoes. In all parts of the 
colony there are tracts of the finest arable land. But sheep-farming 
is the eae 86 pursuit in this province, apart from the recent mining 
operations, and the export of wool has for some years very rapidly 
increased, . 

The settled part of the province, comprehending principally the 
eastern and southern portions, is divided into 24 counties, Melbourne, 
the capital, and Williamstown, its port, are noticed in the article 
Metsournx. In that article the revenue of the city of Melbourne 
for 1852 is given at 16,1611 19s, 5d., instead of 26,1611. 19s. 5d., which 
is the correct amount. The second town in the colony is Geelong, now 
an important shipping port, pleasantly situated on the south-western 
shore of Port Phillip, at the head of Coria or Geelong Bay. It is 
regularly built, well supplied with water, and is steadily advancing in 
population and trade. Smaller vessels ascend to the town, but those 
of greater burden discharge at Port Henry, 10 miles down the bay. 
The increase of the town of Geelong consequent on the gold discoveries 
is shewn by the town revenue in 1851 and 1852, which stood thus: 
1851—2786/. 4¢. 1d.; 1852—10,6971. 16s. 1d. The principal part of 
the receipts has been laid out in public improvements, to assist which 
considerable grants of public money were made to the town; more 
recently a large amount has been borrowed by the corporation of 
Geelong for the purpose of carrying out extensive improvements. A 
railway to Melbourne is in course of construction. Near the mouth 
of the Yarra, on the north-east shore of Port Phillip, are the neat 
villages of St. Kilda and Brighton, which are resorted to as bathing 
places by the citizens of Melbourne. 

The town of Portland is built near the western extremity of the 
bay of the same name, It has a small population, but occupies a 
considerable space, being built ip streets crossing each other at right 
angles. There are some whaling establishments in the place, and the 
wool and other produce of the neighbouring district are shipped at the 
harbour, which is inconvenient and exposed. Belfast, an active and 
thriving town, is situated on Port Fairy, some miles east from Portland 
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Bay. It is famed for its butter and cheese, and lies amid some of the 
best tillage-land in the western division of the province. Warrnambool, 
near Belfast, is a small seaport, having frequent intercourse by trading 
vessels with Melbourne and Portland. It is the port of a considerable 
agricultural district, A Presbyterian church, built of stone, ponciog 
a wooden structure, was ed here in the early part of 1855. 
larat, the seat of the ails Madless of that name, is described by 
Mr. William Howitt, who visited the place, as containing a large popu- 
lation, who are settling down into regular habits, and are constructing 
a neat, well-laid out, and commodious town. 

The principal towns in Victoria colony, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are: — Alberton, Avoca, Ballan, Beechworth, Benalla, 
Bendigo, Branswick, Buninyong, Castlemaine, Chepstow, Colac, Flem- 
ington, Kilmore, Kyneton, Mount Alexander, Port Fairy, Prahran, 
Richmond, Sandhurst, and Wangaratta. . 

By an act of the Legislative Council of Victoria, ratified by the 
act of the Imperial Legislature, 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 55, it is pro- 
vided that there sball be a Legislative Council of 30 members, and a 
Legislative Assembly of 60 members, for the colony. Members of 
Council must be 30 years of age, natural born subjects of the Queen, 
and possessors for at least one year previous to election of lands 
and tenements in the colony of the value of 5000, or of the annual 
value of 5004 No judge, minister, traitor, or convicted felon, can be 
amember. Electors must be 21 years of age, natural born subjegts, 
or naturalised for at least three years, and possessed of freehold pro- 

y of the clear value of 10002, or clear annual value of 1001, or 
Feenchola property of 100/, yearly. Members of Assembly must be 21 
years of age, possessing freehold property to the amount of 2000/,, or 
2002. yearly value. Judges, ministers of religion, and persons who 
have been attainted for treason, or convicted of felony, are excluded. 
Electors must be 21 years of age, possessed of freehold property of 504. 
value, or 54, yearly value, or leasehold property of the clear annual 
value of 10/., or occupy premises of 102. yearly rent, or have a yearly 
salary of 1004 After the expiration of two years from the passing of 
the act no person is to be registered as an elector who cannot read 
and write. The leading feature of the new charters for Victoria and 
the other Australian colonies is that, with the exception of a few 
reserved points in reference to imperial rights, the business of each 
colony will be managed by its own legislature. In particular the manage- 
ment of the waste lands is committed to the colonial legislatures. 

The imperial authority is represented by a lieutenant-governor, 
whose salary is 10,000/. per annum, with an allowance of 5000/. per 
annum for salaries of staff, repairs to government-house, travelling, and 
other expenses. The laws are administered by a chief justice and 
three puisne judges, who have criminal jurisdiction and exercise the 
powers of the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer courts. 
There is also a master in equity. Under the new act, 50,000/. a year 
is to be reserved for the purposes of religious worship, to be distri- 
buted in proportion to the respective numbers of the several religious 
denominations. This sum is to be laid out in assisting to erect places 
of worship and in payments to ministers. The sum given in aid 
of ministers’ stipends is not to exceed 25,000/. in any one year. 
The religious bodies in the colony are—the churches of England 
and Scotland, the Free Church of Scotland, United Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists, Methodists, and Roman Catholics. At the 
head of the Church of England in the province is the Bishop of 
Melbourne. At the close of 1852 there were 7841 scholars attend- 
ing schools in the colony. The colonial revenue in 1851 was 
879,824/. 12s. 4d.; in 1852 it was 1,577,1810. 8s. 1d.: the expenditure 
in 1851 was 409,884/. 1s. 5d.; in 1852 it was 734,961/. 18s. 2d. The 
estimated income for 1855 is 3,015,683/., and the estimated expendi- 
ture is 4,801,292/, showing a deficit of 1,785,609/., to provide for 
which a considerable amount of difficulty has been experienced by. 
the government. 

number of ships entered at the ports of the colony in 1851 was 
712, of 129,426 tons; the number in 1852 was 1657, of 408,216 tons, 
The number of ships registered as belonging to the colony on 
December 31st 1854 was 272 of 31,985 tons, and 12 steam-veasels of 
29,395 tons, The value of the goods imported into the colony in 
1851 amounted to 1,422,909/.; in 1852 the amount was 7,451,5490, 
From Great Britain alone there was sent to the colony in 1853 goods 
to the (declared) value of 7,062,387/. of British produce and manu- 
factures, besides upwards of 2,200,000/. worth of foreign and colonial 
produce and manufactures, About 21,000,0001bs. of wool was im- 
ported into Great Britain from Victoria colony in 1853. The emi- 
gration to the colony from Great Britain during 1854 included 35,384 
persons, the whole of the other Australian colonies having only 6788 
emigrants from Great Britain in the same period. 

Port Phillip was discovered and entered by Lieutenant John Murray 
in Jan 1802, and was soon after visited by Captain Flinders, who 
called it Port Phillip, in honour of the first governor of New South 
Wales. Although occasionally visited in succeeding years, it remained 
without any settlement till 1835, when the first sales of land took 
ed in the Australian colonies. A settler from Van Diemen’s Land 
»aving purchased an extensive tract of country from the natives, the 
government refused to recognise the validity of the purchase, and the 
entire district adjoining Port Phillip was taken possession of on behalf 
of the crown. Colonists from Van Diemen’s Land, bringing their 


flocks with them, arrived in great numbers, The New South Wales 
squatters, with their flocks and herds, came from the north. The 
district rapidly advanced in population and wealth, and was placed 
under the control of a superintendent appointed by the governor of 
New South Wales, till, after repeated representations on the subject, 
it was, in 1850, separated from that colony, aud constituted a distinct 
province. The bishopric of Melbourne was founded in 1847 ; the diocese 
comprises the colony of Victoria. There is one archdeacon, of Geelong. 

VICTORIA. (Hona-Kona; Mexico; Vengzvuea.] 

VICTRI, [Basmmicata.] 

VIENNA (Wien), the capital of the Austrian empire, of the Arch- 
duchy of Austria, and of the Crownland of Lower Austria, is situated 
in 48° 12’ 35” N, lat., 16° 22’ 58" E. long., at an elevation of between 
500 and 600 feet above the sea, on the right bank of the Danube, at 
its confluence with the little river Wien, which flows through the city. 
Vienna is full two miles from the main stream of the river, wl 
divides above the city into several branches, forming many islands, so 
that only a small branch, which serves asa canal, and is generally 
called the Danube Canal, passes under the walls, The population 
exclusive of the military, numbers above 410,000. 

Vienna consists of the interior or old city and the suburbs. The 
old city is nearly circular, and not above three miles round. It is 
surrounded with a broad fosse, and a wall from 40 to 50 feet 
which has ten regular bastions and forms one of the most fa’ te 
promenades of Vienna, commanding a very fine view. Beyond the 
fosse is the glacis, which varies in breadth from 960 to 1500 feet, 
formerly reserved as a clear space without the walls, but is now laid 
out in public walks, and extends all round the city, except towards 
the north-north-east, in which direction the fortifications flank the 
right bank of the Danube Canal, between the Chain Bridge and the 
mouth of the Wien. The Wien, after reaching the glacis on the south 
side of the city, between the Kiirnthner Gate and the Polytechnic 
school, makes a bend eastward, and runs north by east between 
the city and its eastern suburbs: between the Stuben Gate and the 
Invalides Hospital it communicates with the Vienna-Neustadt Canal. 
The western suburbs are traversed by a small stream called the Alster. 

The city is surrounded by 34 suburbs, two of which are to the 
north-east, on the island of Leopoldstadt in the Danube, and the 
32 others beyond the glacis. These 32 suburbs are surro’ by 
the Lines, that is, a fusse with a wall 12 feet h From the old 
city twelve gates lead to the suburbs, the principal of which is the 
Burg-Thor, or palace gate, which was completed in 1824, and is a 
splendid piece of architecture, with five equal archways. From these 
gates there are paved streets and avenues to the principal streets in 
the suburbs, and these are connected by twelve other gates in the 
Lines, or outer fortifications, with the adjacent country. The extent 
of the Lines is 12 miles, and the circumference of the two suburbs 
situated on the island is above 6 miles, The old city occupies about 
a tenth part of the whole space. 

The inner or old city is very irregularly built ; most of the streets 
are crooked and narrow. The places, or squares, are 20 in number, 
most of them small and irregular; among the best are—the New 
Parade, before the imperial palace, the largest square in Vienna, nearly 
1000 fect in length and 650 feet in breadth, perfectly regular, sur- 
rounded with avenues of trees, and adorned with grass-plots and 
flower-beds ; the Hof, 450 feet long and 300 feet broad; the Hohe 
Markt, with a beautiful marble temple; the Josephsplatz, in which 
there is a colossal equestrian bronze statue of Joseph IL; and the 
Graben, which is rather a street than a square, 540 feet long and 100 
feet broad: it is nearly in the centre of the city, and is a place of 
fashionable resort, especially for strangers, The streets are well 
paved, well lighted at night, and cleansed and well drained by capa- 
cious sewers, Differing in this respect from most other Europ 
capitals, the old city is the most fashionable; it contains the ps 
of the emperor, of many of the principal nobility, the public offices, 
the finest churches, and most of the museums and public collections, 
the colleges, the exchange, and the most splendid shops. The houses, 
which are in general of brick, are six or seven stories, and very large; 
most of them are inhabited by several families, There is a common 
staircase, and a porter keeps the street-door, 

The public buildings, palaces, churches, &c., are very numerous :— 
1. The most remarkable is the cathedral, dedicated to St. Stephen, a 
very majestic edifice, built entirely of freestone, in a beautiful 
style, in the 12th and 13th centuries: it is one of the finest ens 
of ancient German architecture. The interior is 342 feet in length, 
222 feet in breadth between the two great towers, and 79 feet in 
height. The church is surmounted by four towers, one of which is 
above 450 feet high. In this steeple hangs the great bell, weighing 
357 ewt., and cast, in 1711, out of 180 pieces of Turkish : 
which had been used in the siege of Vienna. The interior of the 
church contains thirty-eight marble altars and numerous monuments 
of celebrated men, among which are those of the emperor Frederick IV. 
and of Prince Eugene of Savoy. The crypt beneath the church con- 
sists of thirty large vaults, in which since the time of Ferdinand IIL. 
the bowels of all the deceased members of the imperial family are 
deposited in copper or silver urns, their hearts being ot gam in the 
Augustinian church, and their bodies in the church of Capuchins 
in the New Market, where also is the sarcophagus of the 
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 Reichstadt, son of Napoleon I. 2. St. Peter’s, built on the model of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and adorned with fine fresco and old paintings. 
3. The elegant Augustinian church, which contains the celebrated 
mausoleum of the archduchess Christina, a masterpiece of Canova. 4. 
The church of the Capuchins, with the imperial family vaults, where 
the bodies of the imperial family are deposited, beginning with the 
emperor Mathias and his consort. 5. St. Michael's, a magnificent 
edifice, containing some capital paintings. 6. St.-Ruprecht’s is remark- 
able only as the oldest Christian church in Vienna, having been 
originally built in 740, for the convenience of the Avari. 7. The 
church of Maria Stiegen, built in 882, and recently assigned to the 
Redem and likewise to the Slavonian nation. 8. The Scotch 
cbureh (so called from the Scotch Benedictines, who possessed 
it from 1158 to 1418). Besides these there are the Italian church, 
the German church, two chapels in the Burg, the church of the United 
Greeks, and two churches of the schismatic Greeks. The Lutheran 
and the Calvinist chapels have neither steeples nor bells. The Jews 
have a s' e and school. 
The principal public buildings are—1, The Burg, the imperial palace, 
the residence of the emperor, an old irregular editice, built at different 


{its great port on the Adriatic), with Pesth and other towns in the 
crownland of Hungary, with Prague, Dresden, Cracow, Warsaw, 
Breslau, Berlin, and all the important towns of North and Central 
Germany; and lines are in course of construction to extend its commu- 
nication by railroads to Milan, Salzburg, Munich, and South-Western 
Germany. By electro-telegraphic wires Vienna has instantaneous 
communication with Constantinople, Paris, London, Milan, Berlin, 
and all the important towns in Europe. Manufactures of every kind 
are carried on in Vienna. The principal are—silk, velvet, shawls, 
gold and silver lace ; cottons, woollens, ribands, carpets, leather, por- 
celain, jewellery, mathematical and musical instruments, cannon and 
firearms, gold and silver plate, watches, fine cutlery, carriages, gloves, 
lace, straw-hats, paper, &c. The printing of large and accurate maps, 
and of books in various dialects of human speech, are greatly 
encouraged by the Austrian government. 

The suburbs are not built on a regular plan, but they have broad 
and straight streets, many of which are of great length. They contain 
numerous palaces and gardens of the nobility, a great number of 
handsome private houses, several convents, and above 30 churches, 
of which we may instance the church of St. Charles Borromeo, perhaps 


_ times. It consista of three quadrangles. It contains the imperial 
jewel-office, one of the richest collections of the kind in Europe, a 
fine cabinet of works of art, a very extensive collection of natural 
+ history, and the cabinet of medals, which far surpasses all other collec- 
tions of the kind. The Imperial Library, connected with the Burg, is 
a handsome edifice, with a saloon, and a gallery 250 feet long, and in 
the centre 100 feet broad, in which is the imperial library, consisting 
of 320,000 volumes and 16,000 manuscripts, many of which are very 
ancient and very valuable. The library possesses a collection of 
20,000 volumes and 650 manuscripts in Oriental languages, relating to 
the history of Turkey and other eastern countries, formed by Von 
_ Hammer. The collection of engravings is one of the largest and most 
; valuable in Europe: it consists of above 300,000 engravings, from the 
? 


origin of the art to the present time. 2. The building formerly called 
the Imperial Chancery, the fine fagade of which forms one side of the 
aadrangle called the Burghof, or Burgplatz, built by Fischer von 
with five colossal groups by Machieli, representing the Labours 
of Hercules, 3. The Imperial Riding-School, a masterpiece of archi- 
tecture, by Fischer von Erlach. 4. The splendid palace of the Arch- 
duke Charles, formerly belonging to his father-in-law, the Duke of 
Saxe-Teschen; containing an extensive li and a collection of 
180,000 engravings in 900 portfolios. The collection contains also 
15,000 drawings by the old masters. 5. The Mint, formerly the resi- 
dence of Prince Eugene. 6, The University. 7. The Town-house, 
8. The archbishop’s a near St. Stephen's. 9. The Zeughaus, or 
perial Arsenal 10. The former City Hospital, a large building 
four stories high, with 10 court-yards or quadrangles, and divided into 
200 residences. 11. The Trattnerhof, a ious building divided 
in a similar manoer. 12. The Town Avvoal 13 The Bank ao 
Singer-street. 14. The Imperial Austrian National Bank. 15. The 
blic offices called Chanceries, such as the Bohemian, Austrian, and 
the Hongarian and Transylvanian chanceries. 16, The Custom-houze, 
17. The palaces of the nobility, most of which are remarkable for 
their architecture, and contain good collections of paintings and other 
works ofart. There are five theatres in Vienna, two in the inner city 
and three in the suburbs. 1. The Hof or Burg Theatre, attached to 
the imperial palace, for the performance of the regular drama, 2. The 
Theatre at the Karnthner, or Carinthian gate, for operas and ballets. 
The Theatre on the Wien, in the suburb Wieden, the largest and 
t in Vienna, for melodrama. 4. The Theatre of the Leo- 
Austrian national theatre, the favourite of the middle 
classes. 5. The Theatre in the Josephstadt. 
and other charitable institutions are numerous and 
The General Hospital, founded by Joseph IL, is a 
building, containing 2000 beds. Connected with it is an 
ae lying-in hospital, and a foundling hospital. There 
unatic asylum. The institution for deaf-mutes was founded 
Joseph IL; the inmates are treated with parental care. The 
of the Charitable Brothers is open to the sick of all nations 
and religions. The Invalids’ House, or Hospital, founded by Joseph IL, 
accommodates 800 old soldiers. 
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_sehool in Germany, is attended by above 2000 students, and has 80 
professors, a ee 120,000 volumes, an observatory (the latitude 
And longitude of which are given in the previous column), a botanic 
nm, an anatomical theatre, a veterinary school, and a laboratory. 

Josephinum, founded by Joseph IL, is a medical institution for 

the instruction of surgeons for the army, with very rich collections. 

Other establishments worthy of notice are—the Imperial Oriental 

Academy ; the Academy of neers; the Academy of the Fine Arts; 

hical Institution ; the Mineralogical Institute; the Normal 

School; the Polytechnic Institution; and many others, : 

_ Vienna, being the centre of the Austrian dominions, is likewise th: 
_ Principal seat of commerce and manufactures. Steam-vessels ply 

a the Danube, and to Constantinople, Trebizond, and Smyrna, and 
other Mediterranean ports, Railways counect Vienna with Trieste 


the handsomest ecclesiastical edifice in Vienna. Among the other 
buildings in the suburbs the following are most worthy of notice :— 
The Imperial Mews, 600 feet in length, fitted up to receive 400 horses. 
The Belvedere Palace, which was built by Prince Eugene, and consists 
of two buildings, the Upper and Lower Belvedere, with a public 
garden on the space between. The Lower Belvedere, which stands 
at the foot of a gentle eminence, contains the celebrated Ambras 
collection of ancient armour, paintings, jewels, &c., removed from the 
castle of Ambras, in the Tyrol, in 1806, when that province was ceded 
to Bavaria. The Egyptian Museum is deposited in the same building. 
The Upper Belvedere, which crowns the eminence, contains the 
imperial gallery of paintings, consisting of nearly 1300 pictures, 
arranged according to schools, The palace of Prince Liechtenstein 
contains a splendid gallery of 1200 pictures, a valuable collection of 
engravings, and many other works of art: attached to the palace is 
a tine garden. Prince Esterhazy’s summer residence contains his 
splendid gallery of paintings, some fine sculptures, and a collection of 
50,000 engravings. The beautiful palace of the Duke of Modena; 
that of Count Kasumowsky ; the Polytechnic Institution, with a very 
remarkable collection of many thousand specimens of the national 
manufactures ; the Imperial Porcelain Manufactory, which occupies 
an entire street. Several of the public institutions already noticed 
are in the suburbs. 

Among other structures in Vienna must be mentioned the bridges 
over the Danube, of which the Ferdinand Bridge, opening upon tho 
Tabor-Strasse, in the northern suburb, opposite to the Rothethurm 
Gate, is considered a masterpiece of construction; it consists of ten 
cast-iron arches supported on stone piers. A chain-bridge was com- 
pleted in November, 1849. Many additions have been made to the 
fortifications of Vienna since the troubles of 1848-49. On the left 
bank of the Danube is the great central railway station where the 
junction between the northera and southern railways takes place. The 
custom-house; the church and convent of the Sisters of Mercy; the 
Standehaus, or house of assembly for the states of Lower Austria; 
the new post-office; the several barracks; the new gate; the Weil- 
rm, Schénbrun palaces; the savings bank, Dittmann’s-Haus, in 
the Priiter; the music hall, and the exchange, are also to be numbered 
among the fine stractures in or near this illustrious capital. 

The public promenades, which are the great places of resort for the 
citizens of Vienna, are the following :—The Bastei, or ramparts of the 
old town, and the glacis, or esplanade between the city and the suburbs, 
That part of the Bastei is the most frequented which is near the im- 
perial palaces, and communicates with the Volkagarten (the people's 
garden), which was laid out and thrown open to the public by the 
emperor Francis, There are two handsome coffee-houses in this 
garden, and an edifice copied after the temple of Theseus at Athens, 
in which is placed the fine group of Theseus slaying the Minotaur, 
by Canova, the gardens of the palaces of Liechtenstein, Rasumowsky, 
Schwarzenberg, and the Belvedere, are also open to the public. The 
Priiter, an immense park, in the Leopoldstadt suburb, was opened to 
the public by the emperor Joseph II. in 1766. The Priiteris a league 
and a half in length, and is traversed by six noble avenues of chestnut- 
trees, running in different directions, the principal one being 15,000 
feet in length, This is divided into three parts; one for horsemen, 
one for pedestrians, and the broad road between them for carriages. 
Beyond the avenues there are fine meadows, with groups of mag- 
nificent trees, and large herds of deer. The Priiter is always crowded 
with company every Sunday in the spring: the grand day is Easter 
Monday, when there may be 20,000 pedestrians, and an uninterrupted 
line of carriages two leagues in length. There are many coffee-houses 
along the walks, The ufost characteristic part of the Priiter however 
is the Wiirstel Priiter, so called from the puppet-shows (Wiirstel-spiele) 
there exhibited. It is covered with innumerable liquor-shops, swings, 
roundabouts, jugglers, and all sorts of diversions for the lower classes, 
The whole is like a great fair or encampment of sutlers’ booths ; long 
rows of tables and benches are constantly supplied with guests. 
Adjoining the Priiter is the Augarten, and next to that the Brigittenau, 
which are very agreeable walks, but not so frequented as the Priiter, 
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The environs of Vienna are”very picturesque. On the north it has 
tho beautiful islands of the Danube; on the west the lofty Kablen- 
berg Mountain ; on the south hills covered with thick forests and rich 
vineyards, the Norio mae = commencing with the Schneeberg, and 
towards Modlin and len a moe ag circle p Plea ete “nea 4 
eastles, antique churches, modern an country-sea’ 
The Sopatal palaces of Schinbrunn and Laxemburg are at a short 
distance from the city. 

The climate of Vienna is extremely variable, great heat being often 
suddenly followed by severe cold, The islands and the parts of the 
city next the river are subject to inundations, and the atmosphere is 


tithe inbabitant 

bitants of Vienna are a gay, cenme f and hospitable people, 
among whom a stranger quickly finds himself at home. Beggars are 
not seen in the streets, and one may traverse them at all hours without 
meeting with any kind of disturbance or annoyance. Breaches of the 
peace are rare, cases of drunkenness seldom occur, and gaming-houses 
are unknown. Among the virtues of the Viennese charity is pre- 
eminent. They are also devoted to pleasure. Literary societies are 
however very numerous, and the higher classes are very accomplished. 
French, English, and Italian are currently spoken, as well as the native 
German. The ladies are extraordinary proficients in music, of which 
they are excessively fond. 

Vienna, called by the Romans Vindodona, was long the head-quarters 
of a Roman legion, and the capital of Pannonia. When the Roman 
power declined, it was overrun by the Goths and Huns, till, in 791, 
Charlemagne annexed it to his dominions. It was then and long 
afterwards of small extent; St. Stephen’s cathedral, now in the centre 
of the city, being when erected in 1114 without the walls. It how- 
ever in progressively from the mercantile advantages of its 
situation, and by being the usual residence of the dukes and emperors, 
The most remarkable events in its annals are the various sieges which 
it has sustained. In 1484 it was taken by Mathias, king of Hungary, 
who resided in it till his death, when it was restored to Austria. In 
1529 the Turks, assisted by the Hungarian insurgents, approached the 
city and destroyed the suburbs. In 1619 the Bohemian insurgents, 
supported by a party in Austria, succeeded in penetrating into the 
city, but were almost immediately expelled. In 1625 it was threatened 
by the Swedish general Torstenson. In 1678 the plague carried off in 
the city 49,486 persons, and 73,323 in the suburbs, In 1683 the city 
was besieged by a Turkish army, and reduced to extreme distress, 
when it was relieved by John Sobieski, king of Poland, who, with 
60,000 men, totally defeated the Turkish army of nearly 200,000: 
In 1797 it was threatened by Napoleon L, and occupied by him in 
1805 arfd 1809. Strict discipline was observed by his troops on. both 
occasions. A Congress was held at Vienna in 1814-15, at which the 
territorial and political state of Europe was settled after the downfal 
of Napoleon I, In the troubled period that followed the last French 
revolution, Vienna was for a time in the hands of insurgents. The 
city was taken after a bombardment by the Austrian army under 
Prince Windischgriitz on the 1st of November 1848. 

VIENNE, a department of France, bounded N. by Indre-et-Loire, 
E. by the departments of Indre and Haute-Vienne, 8. by Charente, 
W. by Deux-Sdvres and Maine-et-Loire. Its greatest length from 
north to south is about 80 miles; the greatest breadth is 51 miles. 
The area of the department is 2692 square miles, The population in 
1851 was 317,305. 

The department has no mountains. A chain of hills called the heights 
of Gatine, which extends from the central mountains of Auvergne 
towards the mouth of the Loire, crosses the south-western side of the 
department; and a branch from these hills extends towards the north- 
east, between the Clain and the Thoué, The central part, between 
the Clain and the Vienne, consists of tolerably high ground; but the 
part east of the Vienne is low. The north-eastern border of the 
department is occupied by cretaceous formations; the rest of the 
department is occupied by the secondary rocks. ‘The department has 
several iron-works, quarries for millstones, whetstones, lithographic- 
stone, limestone, and freestone, and a quarry of marble which takes a 
good polish. There are sulphureous springs at La-Roche-Posay, near 
the junction of the Creuse and the Gartempe. 

The department belongs almost entirely to the basin of the Loire; 
a very small part in the south-west corner, about Civray, belongs to 
the basin of the Charente. The Vienne, which is one of the principal 
aflluents of the Loire, rises in the department of Corrdze, and after 
traversing Haute-Vienne and a part.of Charente enters this department 
on the south, just above Availles, and flows northward through the 
department, which it quits below the junction of the Creuse: About 
65 miles of the course of the Vienne are in this department: from the 
junction of the Clain to its mouth in the Loire, a distance of about 
40 miles, it is navigable. Nearly all the other rivers of the department 
are tributaries of the Vienne: the Grande-Blourde, the Ozon, and the 
Creuse join it on the right bank; and the Dive and the Clain on the 
left bank: the Veude, which joins it on the left bank long after it 
quits this department, and the Mable, a feeder of the Veude, have 
their source amid the hills on the north of the department. ‘The 
Creuse has the last 20 miles of its course on the border of this depart- 
ment; its feeder, the Gartempe, rises in the department of Creuse, 
but has the lower part of its course, for nearly 40 miles, within or 
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upon the border of this department. The Anglin, a feeder of the 
Gartempe, and the Sarleron and Benaise, feeders of oe 
partly to this The Clai r ) 
Charente, but has nearly the whole of its course of more 60 miles 
in this department. None of the affluents of the Vienne mys on 
except the Creuse. The Dive, a tribu of the Thoué (an 2 
of the Loire), is navigable for 8 miles. It rises in this | ment, 
and has the ese? part of its course within or upon the western 
border. The Charente just crosses the south-western corner of the 


ye, way oe ‘ 
‘he department is traversed by 6 imperial, 9 departmental, and a — 
great number of communal or parish roads; the most important is 
the high road from Paris to Bordeaux, The Paris-Bordeaux r i 
also traverses the department in its whole length, passing through — 
Chatellerault, Poitiers, and pene es hd 
The air is generally mild. e north wind prevails in winter, the — 
north-west wind in spring, and the south wind in summer, The 
marshes in the west of the department are unhealthy. Ae | 
The area of the department may be stated in round numbers at 
1,680,000 acres, of which more than 1,000,000 acres are under the 
plough. The most productive soils are on the northern part of the — 
department; those on the south and south-east are gen poor, 
The principal productions are wheat, rye, oats, hemp, flax, peas, and — 
potatoes, ‘The meadows occupy above 100,000 acres, and the heaths — 
or open pastures nearly 190,000 acres, A great number of horses, 
mules, horned cattle, sheep, gouts, and pigs are bred: b pedi 
abundant. The vineyards occupy 70,000 acres, and yiel: mee! 
white and red wines. The orchards occupy 14,000 acres, the wood: 
200,000 acres. A considerable quantity of walnuts, chestnuts, and 
fruit are grown. . lent nla 


The department is divided into five arrondissements, as follows:— 
. % at a 
Arrondissements. Cantons. | Communes. | Population in 1851. 
1. Poitiers.  . 10 82 110,640 " 
2, Chatellerault . . 6 50 58,819 
8. Civray . . ‘ 5 45 60,093 
4, Loudun 2; 4 63 85,805 
5. Montmorillon . < 6 60 61,948 
Total sv 81 300 317,305 | 


1. In the first arrondissement the chief town is Porrmrks. Among 
the other places worth notice are Lusignan, on the Vonne : population, 
2560. Neuville, between the Auzance and the Palu: population, 2800. 
Mirebeau, on a feeder of the Dive, which flows into the Thoué : 
lation, 2556, for the whole commune. Vivonne, on the Clain, has — 
a manufacture of coarse woollens, a corn-market, and about 270 
inhabitants. Lusignan has a manufacture of coarse woollens, and 
considerable trade in grain and seeds. There was formerly a strong — 
castle at Lusignan, the site of which is now occupied by a pleasat 
public walk. The house of Lusignan pp ers the crowns of 1 
and Cyprus. Mirebeau was built by Foulques Nera, count of Anjou, — 
who also erected a castle here. In this castle Eléonore of Guienne, — 
widow of Henry IL of England, was besieged (1202) by het Igor 
Arthur, duke of Bretagne, but was relieved by the ap of her 
son, King John of England, who took Arthur prisoner. — bigtn f 
of Vouillé, on the Auzance, a feeder of the Clain, 10 miles W. from 
Poitiers, was the scene of the great battle in which Clovis and the 
Franks defeated and slew Alaric IL, king of the Visigoths, in a.p. 507. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Ché , is 
situated on the right bank of the Vienne, 20 miles by railway N. fro 
Poitiers, and has 11,959 inhabitants in the commune, It is in | ral 
an ill-built town. The site of the old fortifications is —— 
handsome residences and pretty walks. A fine stone bridge ec ts 9 
the town with the suburbs, on the left bank of the Vienne. At the 
town end of the bridge is ‘a large mansion, flanked with four massive — 
towers, with a lofty arch in the eentre of the building, under he 
the high road enters the town. Chftellerault has aptneoms 
works, a college, tribunals of first instance and commerce, face 
tures of cutlery, jewellery, lace, hardware, side-arms, &e. 9 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Civray, which 
stands on the Charente, has a church of great antiquity, the ruins of 
an ancient castle, a college, and 2210 inhabitants, who trade in corn, 
chestnuts, and trafiles. Availles, on the left bank of the Vienne, has 
mineral waters, and about 2000 inhabitants, ok J 

4, In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Loudun, situated 
on the slope of a hill 34 miles N. by W. from Poitiers, has a tribunal 
of first instance, a college, and 4457 inhabitants. It is an ancient 
town, with wide streets of good houses, and surrounded by vineyards 
which produce some of the best wine in the de; ent: the town 
has some pleasant walks (formed on the site of the old castle of Lo 
dun), a theatre, and an hospital. Coarse woollen, leather, pom ney 
and lace are manufactured; and considerable trade is on in 
corn, wine, brandy, walnuts, and oil. MJoncontowr, a small place on the — 
Dive, gives name to the victory which the Duke of Anjou (afterwards 
Henri IIL) gained over the Huguenots, under Admiral Coligni, in 1569. _ 


5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town, Montm situate 
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are mills, ds, and tan- Considerable 
Sess in cdabipentceaeiatieened ic pte ete for the 
Paris markets. The ecclesiastical college is established in the buildings 
of the former hospital of Maison-Dieu, founded in the 11th century. 
buildings are spacious, of very curious construction, and contain 
of strange allegorical figures. r 
' and the adjacent one of Deux-Sévres, constitute 
__ the diocese of Poitiers, the bishop of which is a suffragan of the arch- 
_ bishop of Bordeaux. It is in the jurisdiction of the High Court and 
_ within the limits of the University-Academy of Poitiers, It is included 
_ in the 18th Military Division, of which Tours is head-quarters, The 


_ department returns two members to the Legislative Body of the 
_ French em 


v HAUTE, a department of France, is bounded N. by the 
of Vienne and Indre, E. by Creuse, S. by Corréze and 
and W. by Charente. Its greatest from north to 
south is 60 miles; its greatest breadth at right angles to the length is 
50 miles. The area is 2130 square miles; und the population in 1851 
_ numbered 319,379. 
The Gatine Hills, which extend from the great central mountain 
bf of Auvergne towards the mouth of the Loire, cross the south 
oe te it from east to west. Mont-Jargeau, their most 
elevated point, is about 3114 feet high. Another chain, nearly parallel 
to these, crosses the ceutre of the department, separating the valley of 
m that of its feeder the Gartempe. The most elevated 
Setar el eer 3196 feet high. Sethe oe 
generally round tops. ole department is occupied by the 
and lower formations. Iron, copper, lead, anti- 
and coal-mines Lo Baten There het iap tated serves 
and gran felapar are o| d granite an 

other building-stone and limestone are dug. 
The department is chiefly included in the basin of the Loire. The 
: of the Gatine Hills to the basins of the 


the upper course 
the tributaries of the Loire, the 
to this ment, which it enters 
from its source (in the department of 
east to west into the department of 
receiving several small feeders on both banks, and passing 
of Limoges. The Gartempe, a feeder of the Creuse, drains the 
‘of the department. None of the rivers named are navigable in 
Ponds are numerous, but none of them is la 
department is traversed 7 imperial, 9 departmental, and 


se } 
: eer enn oe ene euatioes Sey ait ts ebltior Yee the 
latitude Ghangeabie to expect, The atmosphere is moist, and the 

le. 

area of the department in round numbers is 1,370,000 acres, of 
about 533,000 acres are under the plough. A considerable 
| quantity of rye and buckwheat is grown; the growth of corn is how- 
| ever insufficient for the su of the inhabitants, but the deficiency 
is made up by the a of chestnuts. Tho meadows and 
pat nds ammount to above 320,000 acres, besides 230,000 acres of 
heat! vse de Avena sell erie and ing forms the most 
oportant branch of agricu industry. t numbers of mules, 
of the best Limousin breed, and of horned cattle, are reared. 
and a cattle-show are held yearly at Limoges, and prizes 

are numerous. The oceupy onl 
ee only ordinary red wine. The Sees’ | 
100 acres, chiefly in small clumps or in copses. 
walnuts are grown in great abundance, and there is a 
timber, Game is plentiful. A great 
Besides iron, which is the most important 
product of the ent, coarse woollens, flannel, blan- 

leather, paper, nails, glass, and pottery are manufactured. 
t is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 

and population, are as follows :— 


The 


Cantons. H Communes. | Population in 1851, 
Fi wrt} 78 138,756 
$ an 26 44,610 
; 8 65 84,682 
ae Bxvw-t 30 51,331 
| 
ce foom 199 319,379 


; moges, 
of a castle of the middle ages. &.-Léonard, on an eminence on 
tight bank of the Vienne, over which there is a handsome bridge, 


is a tolerably well-built town, with about 5600 inhabitants. Its 
boulevards command a pleasant prospect. The church is of very 
great antiquity. There are paper-mills and copper works, and the 
townsmen manufacture wollen-stuffs, common hats, porcelain, and 
sheepskin and other leather. At Eymoutiers (or Aimoutier), which 
is on the left bank of the Vienne, in a mountainous district, there 
are tan-yards; and cotton-yarn is manufactured: population of the 
commune 3500. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is S¢.- Yrieix, which 
is situated in the south of the department on the Loue, a feeder of 
the Isle, and has a college and 7403 inhabitants in the commune. 
The town is ill-built; it has five parish churches, one of which, a 
collegiate church, is considered an admirable specimen of gothic 
architecture. The townsmen manufacture porcelain and common 
earthenware, woollen-cloths and coarse woollen-stuffs, and leather. 
There are some iron-works. Chalus, a small place of about 2000 
inhabitants, near the source of the Tardoire, has some historical 
interest as being the place where Richard I. (Coour-de-Lion) of Eng- 
land received his death-wound, whilst besieging the castle that formerly 
defended the town, 1199, It is divided by the Tardoire into the 
upper and the lower town. St.-Germain-les-Belles, N.E. of Yrieix, has 
2500 inhabitants in the commune. 

3. In the third arrodissement the chief town Bellac, is situated on 
a hill above the Vingon, a feeder of the Gartempe, 24 miles N. by W . 
from Limoges, and has 3775 inhabitants, who manufacture paper, 
broadcloth, linen, leather, blankets, and hats. Near the town there 
is a large druidical altar. Among the other towns may be mentioned 
the following—Bessines, on the Gartempe: population, 2640; Chdteau- 
Ponsat, also on the Gartempe: population, 3337; Le-Dorat, N. of 
Bellac on the Savre a feeder of the Gartempe, with a fine church, an 
ecclesiastical college, and 2500 inhabitants; and Magnac-Laval, E. of 
Le-Dorat: population, 3600. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Rochechouart, is 
situated on the Grenne, a feeder of the Vienne, 22 miles W. from 
Limoges, and has 4166 inhabitants, who manufacture glass-bottles, 
bricks, tiles, and vinegar. On a rocky hill above the town are the 
remains of an old feudal castle, one of the towers of which serves for 
a prison. There are iron-works near Rochechouart, St-Junien, is 
built on the slope of a hill at the junction of the Glane with the 
Vienne, on the right bank of the latter. It is surrounded by boule- 
varda, which are planted with trees and command a pleasant prospect 
of the surrounding country. This town is one of ths busiest places 
in the department. The parish church and the chapel of Notre-Dame 
close to the bridge over the Vienne are the principal buildings. The 
inhabitants, who number about 5500, manufacture gloves, blankets, 
hats, wobdllen-cloths, serge, porcelain and common earthenware, 
chamois and other leather, tah paper. There are monthly fairs for 
the sale of horses, mules, cattle, hides, corn, hemp, flax, and wine, 

This department and the adjoining department of Creuse constitute 
the diocese of Limoges, the bishop of which is a WoO a of the 
archbishop of Bourges. It is in the jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Limoges, within the limits of the University-Academy of Poitiers, 
and in the 21st Military Division, of which Limoges is head-quarters, 
It returns 2 members to the Legislative Body of the French empire, 

VIENNE. [Istre.] 

VIERZON. [Cuen.} 

VIESTL ([Carrrararta.] 

VIF. [Istre.] 

VIGAN, LE. [Ganp.} 

VIGEOIS. [Conrrézz.] 

VIGEVANO. [Novara.] 

VIGO. {GatrerA, Spanish.] 

VIJI ISLANDS is the name of an extensive group of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, which on our maps are called Fidji, or Feedjeo 
Islands. The group is little known, partly because it is situated out 
of the common track of vessels and in a dangerous part of the ocean, 
and ly on account of its great extent, The Viji Islands lie 
between 15° 5’ and 19° S, lat., 177° and 182° E, long., and consist pro- 
perly of three groups, The most eastern contains a great number of 
small islands, and one of considerable size, the island of Lakemba, 
Farther to the west there is a more extensive group, containing several 
islands of moderate size, and a large one, Viji-levu, or Great Viji. 
The third group lies to the north of the Viji-leva, and contains the 
large island of Pau, or Tarkanava, with smaller ones. Several 
good harbours have been visited by Europeans; the best are at Rewa, 
on the southern shores of Viji-levu, and at Libuka, on the island of 
Ovalan, west of Viji-levu. 

These islands seem to be of volcanic origin, though no active volcano 
has been observed, and they exhibit that irregularity of surface which 
is peculiar to islands of that formation. Many of them rise to a con- 
siderable elevation. The climate is hot, but not so constant as it 
generally is between the tropics, because this group is situated on the 
southern limit of the trade-winds, where the changes in the tempera- 
ture are frequent and sudden. In August and September the ther- 
mometer car tesa ship varied between 72° and 88°. The domestic 
animals are pigs and dogs, and the wild animals are rats. There 
are few kinds of birds; the most common are parrots. Cocoa-nut 
palms, bread-fruit trees, bananas, yams, sugar-cane, sago, maize, and 


— 
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particularly rice, ere cultivated. The foresta, supply timber for the 
Pesstracticn of boats. 


The population is stated to amount to 200,000 individuals, In the 
structure of their bodies the inhabitants resemble those of the Friendly 
Islands, and there is no difference in their : they evince 
degree of inventive power and ingenuity in the con- 
struction of their boats and houses, and in arms, clothes, 
They have three kinds of boats: the 

te, are sometimes 50 feet long, and 
of them are 


islands. 
These islands are sometimes visited by American vessels, They get 


there sandal-wood, tortoise-shell, and trepang for the Chinese markets. 
bring guns, gunpowder, cochineal, cotton-stuffs, and 

jron-ware. The inhabitants of the Friendly Islands obtain here the 
beat of their boats, and pay for them with ‘topa,’ or stuffs made 
from the bark of the Chinese mulberry-tree, and the teeth of the 
macrocephalus. 
” Viji Islands were discovered by Tasman in 1643, but from 
that time were not visited until 1789, when Captain Bligh, after the 
mutiny of his crew, sailed through the most eastern group, and in 
1792 he discovered the islands farther to the west, 

VILAINE. [Iuve-et-Vitarve.) 

VILLA DE LEON. [Mextco.] 

VILLA DEL FUERTE. [Mextco.] 

VILLA DO CONDE. [Entre Douro & Mivuo.]) 

VILLA FRANCA. [Azonss, St. Michael's ; Niox; Tortno.] 

VILLA HERMOSA. [Mextco.] 

VILLA REALE, VILLA RICA. [Paracuay,] 

VILLA SAN GIOVANNI ([Carasri.] 

VILLA VIEJA, [Cosra-Rroa.) - 

VILLACIDRO, [Sarpecna.] 

VILLAFRANCA DEL VIERZO. [Lzon.] 

VILLAINES. [{Marenne.} 

VILLANOVA DE PORTIMAO, [Atcarve.] 

VILLARD. | [Is?re.] 

VILLAVICIOSA. [Astorras.] 

VILLAVICOSA. (ALEmrEJo.] 

VILLEFORT. [Lozére.] 

VILLEFRANCHE. [Avernon; Dorpocne; Garonne, Havte; 
Rudxe.] 

VILLENA. [Murota.] , 

VILLENEUVE. [Aveyron ; Gann; Lor-rr-Garonnz; Yonne.] 

VILLEMUR-SUR-TARNE. [Ganonne, Havre.) 

VILLEKS, [Atsye; Somme] 

VILNA. ee 

VILVERDE. [Brazant, Sours.) 

VIMIERA. [Esrremapuna, Portuguese.] 

VIMOUTIER. [Oryx] 


VINAY. [Istre.] 
VINCA. [Pyrénées Onrentares.] 
VINCENNES. [Inprana; Serve, Department of.] 


VINCENT, ST., one of the islands of the Columbian Archipelago, 
situated between 13° 10’ and 13° 25’ N, lat., 61° 10’ and 61° 20’ 
W. long., having Barbadoes on the east, Grenada on the south, and St. 
Lucia on the north. The area of St. Vincent is 131 square miles, or 
about 84,000 acres, of which about 35,000 acres are under cultivation. 
It is one of the most beautiful islands of the Caribbee group, of an 
oval form, 18 miles long by 11 miles broad; and though the surface 
is irregular, the valleys, some of which are very beautiful, possess a 
fertile soil, aud are well watered. The coast is bold and rocky, and a 
range of high mountains crosses the island from north to south, The 
Grenadines consist of several small islets off the southern extremity 
of the coast. Bequia, the largest, has an area of 3700 acres, and there 
are seven others. Bequia a fine harbour, called Admiralty 
Bay. The most remarkable physical feature of St. Vincent is the 
Souffritre, a volcanic mountain 3000 feet high, with a crater half a 
mile in diameter, from the centre of which rises a conical hill 300 feet 
high, and 200 feet in diameter at the base. After a repose of nearly 
a century an eruption of the mountain took place in 1812. St. Vincent 
has several times suffered severely from hurricanes. 

St. Vincent was discovered by Columbus in 1498. In 1672 Charles IL. 
included St. Vincent with Barbadoes and several other islands under 
one government. In 1714 the French began to form a settlement 
with the permission of the natives, For many years it was a subject 
of dispute betweep the French and the English, but it was at length 
ceded to the British crown at the peace in 1783. St. Vincent is in 
be Barbadoes. The population in 1852 was estimated at 

The chief productions of the island are, sugar, rum, and molasses, 
with some arrow-root, coffee, cacao, and cotton. Pozzuolano is ex- 
ported as an excellent subaqueous cement, The cultivation of cotton 
and arrow-root is in 

The amount of the revenue in 1852 was 14,390/.; that of the expen- 


diture was 14,9522, besides 77361. for civil and military establishments 
defrayed by Great Britain, The imports during 1852 amounted in value 
to 167,0591., the ex; to 204,995/. The amount of tonnage entered 
inwards during 1852 was 30,541; the amount cleared 


outwards was 

$1,181 tons. Of places of worship there were 103 in 1852, of which 

14 belonged to Church of the others being almost 

entirely to the Wesleyan Methodists, The number of 
children attending school was 2154. pe 

Kingstown is the capital of the island, and contains about 5000 


inhabitants. It has a harbour, a few public buildings, and a com- 
modious church. A botanic garden of 30 acres was formed more than — 


Fy 
as the junction of the Inn with t to the 
Danube. Vindelicia at first was a part of Rhwtit; from the time of 
Diocletian it was a separate province, and was called Rhwtih Secunda, — 
which name was gradually supplanted by the name Vindelicia, which 
is first mentioned by Sextus Rufus (c. 8). The name fe 
derived from the Vindelici, a warlike Celtic tribe in the h 
mountainous part of the country; and it is believed that bk ! 
had its name from the Vindo or Vinda, also called Virdo, now W: 
and the Licus, now Lech, which were two of the principal of 
the country. The Romans founded many colonies in l 
Among them were Augusta Vindelicorum, now Augsburg; eee 
num, now Kempten; Brigantia, now Hevgenss Reginum, or Castra 
Regina, now Ratisbon, or Regensburg; Pons Oeni or eee 
Miibldorf, on the Inn, The municipal rights given to these 
by the Romans, were the cause of their afterwards becoming free 
Imperial towns. After the 8rd century Vindelicia was invaded by — 
German tribes (Alemanni and Boioarii), who extirpated the ancient 
population, +, Oi 
VINDHYA MOUNTAINS. [Huxpustan,] aa 
VIRE. [Catvapos.]} Teer 7 
VIRGIN ISLANDS are an extensive group of small islands, which — 
form part of the Columbian Archi ‘commonly called the West — 
Indies. They lie between 18° 5’ and 18° 50’ N, lat., 64° 10’ and 65° 40’ — 
Ww. long, auvinnire Fe! the island of saeiigs ty pets which — 
properly does not belong to the group, but is co: t 
as forming part of it, because it belongs to Denmark, which also isin — 
possession of some islands of the group itself. This island is about 50 
miles S. from the centre of the Virgin Islands. The Virgin Islands 
extend in nearly a straight line from west-south-west to east-north- 


width of 20 miles. The most western belong to Spain; 
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They are stated to cover a surface not exceeding 60,000 acres, or 
between 93 and 94 square miles, The t of these islands are— 
Anegada, Virgin Gorda, Comance, Beef 1 Tortola, Jost 


whole group, contains 31,200 acres, but has ony a few Lemacces-—i 
i ‘own, W! is con- 


mountains to the east and south-west. Of the rocky mass 
of the island the summit is about 1500 feet high. The island is said 
to contain 9500 acres, The soil is sandy and dry, « 
consist of sugar, rum, tobacco, sen, pees and some cotton. The 
produce of the island is sent to Tor 


island of Guana lies north of Tortola. ni tet 
Tortola, the most important of the British Virgin Islands, extends 
nearly 12 miles from east-north-east to west-south-west, but its width 
does not exceed 2 miles. Its area is said to be 13,300 acres. Itis a 
mountain-mass, broken up and furrowed by glens and ravines a every 
direction, so as to present a succession of undulating surfaces an 
precipitous eminences. The most elevated part runs through the 
middle of the island from east to west. Sage the highest summit, 
which lies west of Road Town, is 1650 feet above the level of the sea 
The descent is more precipitous to the north than to the south, 


dry, and has little depth. The capital 
Road Town, or Kingstown. It is built on the southern side 
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island, in the western bight of a deep bay, which is 5 miles long and 
34 miles wide, and constitutes an excellent harbour, being perfectly 
land-locked on all sides. The town consists of only one long irregular 


The Danish Virgin Islands, St. John, St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and 
amerous islets, are situated between 64° 40’ and 65° 10’ W. long. 
of St. John lies about a mile distant from Tortola : it is 
iles long, and on an average 3 miles wide. The surface is 
mountains reaching a height equal to that of the 
eminences. Sugar, coffee, and cotton are cultivated on level 
the sea-shores. In the interior maize and ground pro- 
cultivated. There are several good anchorages, the best of 

Bay. St. John, a small town at the western extremity 
island, possesses a good harbour. The island of St. Thomas, 

St. John, has an area of about 30 square miles, Its uneven- 
surface renders a considerable portion of it unsuitable for 

soil is mostly a dry loam. Maize, ground pro- 
fruits are cultivated to some extent. Most of the white 

island and of St. John are of Dutch origin, and 
Dutch is the common language. The town of St. Thomas is built on 
shore of a fine bay, which has good anchorage for 200 
Being a free port, open to all nations, it is an important 
trep6t for articles of plantation consumption, and is the chief mart 
inhabitants of the Virgin Islands generally. The town is 


The most important of the Danish possessions is Santa Cruz, 
Croix, in the Columbian Archipelago. Though it does not pro- 
belong to the group of the Virgin Islands, it is usually reckoned 
i It lies between 17° 40’ and 17° 50’ N. lat., 64° 30’ 
, and is 24 miles long and nearly 8 miles broad in its 
widest part, containing an area of about 110 square miles. Along the 
shores there is a chain of hills, of which the eastern extre- 
mity spreads over the whole width of the island. The island is com- 
ely fertile, the sugar-cane, cotton, and provisions being produced. 
island is traversed in its whole extent lengthwise by three good 
number of the whites on the island are of English 
Goslish is the language most generally spoken. The 
is upwards of 30,000, including about 2500 whites, The 
capital of Santa Cruz is Christianstadt, also called the Basiv, which 
stands on a small bay on the northern shore. This town, one of the 
built in the West Indies, stands on the gentle declivity of a hill. 
streets, which are parallel to the sea, are wide and straight, and 
like arenes oy ance’ the other. ene the ear ps 
governor e Danish possessions in est Indies. e 
ouse has the appearance of a palace, and there are 
several other handsome public buildings. There are four churches 
(Danish, Dutch, English, and Roman Catholic), and two elementary 
extre- 
& population of 1500, and a good roadstead. 
Virgin Islands are a short distance from the eastern 
Rico, and consist of two islands of moderate extent, 
The northern island, called Culebra (Snake 
Island, has an area of about 10 square miles, is 
and rises to a moderate elevation. The products are sugar and 
e population is only about 300. The southern island, 
Bieque, or Crab Island, extends from east to west about 16 
between 3 and 4 miles wide. On the northern side is a 
ich usually dries up at the close of the dry season. 
of the island is rocky and hilly. About two-thirds 
of the island is low, level, and overgrown with trees 
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bushes. 
Climate—These islands have two rainy and two dry seasons, The 
“congp gy Eomguane begins in May, and laste from 15 to 20 days. The 
heat in this season is equal to that of the summer in Southern 
In July and August the heat is considerable, the thermo- 
August usually marking 92° at noon. In September the rain 
down like a deluge, and speedily makes the surface of the 
a sheet of water. Between July and October hurricanes 
@ summer or dry season commences generally in December, 
and from this period till the month of April showers are rare, and the 
This is the most healthy and the most agreeable 
the year. Earthquakes occasionally occur, but the shocks 
are generall — On the northern shores of these islands a very 
the ‘ground-sea,’ is experienced between October 
and sometimes . This swell has worn away much of 
4 of the northern shores, leaving the coasts lined in 
many places with high rocks or cliffs. 
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Productions—The chief articles of export are sugar, rum, a little 
cotton, and salt from Anegada. Maize and guinea-corn are cultivated. 
The castor-oil plant and the tamarind grow wild, but are also culti- 
vated. Other wild-growing and useful plants are the Aloe perfoliata 
and the Agave Americana. In the forests are many useful trees, 
among which are mahogany- and fustic-trees. There are no wild 
quadrupeds, and birds are rare. There are two or three kinds of 
turtles, Fish is plentiful. 

History—Santa Cruz and the Virgin Islands were discovered b 
Columbus on his second voyage, 1494. They were then inhabit 
and Santa Cruz was the most northern island in which the Caribbees 
had established themselves ; but towards the end of the 16th century 
no inhabitants were found on them. In the 17th century these islands 
became the resort of buccaneers; some Dutch buccaneers began to 
settle Tortola in 1648, but were expelled from the island by the 
English in 1666, and since that time the island has always been in 
their possession. The island of St. Thomas was settled by the Danes 
in 1672; and a few years later the Danes also themselves of 
St. John. These islands were taken by the British in 1801, but were 
restored in the following year. They surrendered to the English in 
1807, and continued in their hands till 1815, when they were again 
restored to the Danes. The British islands are under the authority of 
the governor of St. Kitts, but they have a separate legislative assem- 
bly, which meets at Road Town. The Danish islands are under the 
eare of the Danish governor residing at Christianstadt; and the 
Spanish islands are dependencies of Puzrto Rico. 

VIRGINIA, one of the United States of North America, extends 
between 36° 30’ and 39° 43’ N. lat. (with the exception of a long 
narrow slip of land which extends between Pennsylvania and the Ohio 
River as far north as 40° 38’ N. lat.), 75° 15’ and 83° 30’ W. long. 
It is bounded E. by the Atlantic Ocean and the Potomac River, which 
separates it from the state of Maryland and the district of Columbia ; 
N.E. by Maryland; N. by Pennsylvania; N.W. by Ohio; W. by 
Kentucky ; 8.W. by Tennessee; and S. by North Carolina. The area 
is 61,352 square miles. The population in 1850 was 1,421,661, of 
whom 54,333 were free coloured persons, and 472,528 slaves: the 
density of population was 23°17 to the square mile. The federal 
representative population in 1850 was 1,232,649, in which number 
three-fifths of the slaves are included. This, according to the present 
ratio of representation, entitles the state to send 13 members to 
Congress, ‘'o the Senate, like each of the other states, Virginia sends 
two members. 

Sea-Coast.—From the northern extremity of the Currituck Sound, 
which is included within the boundary of Virginia, to Cape Henry, 
about 30 miles, is an unbroken line of low shelving sandy shore. From 
Cape Henry, which is a low sand-hill, it is about 12 miles to Cape 
Charles; and between these two capes is the entrance of Chesapeake 
Bay, which extends inland about 180 miles. Chesapeake Bay is de- 
scribed under ManyLanp, to which state the greater part of it belongs. 
From Cape Henry to Windmill Point, a distance of about 45 miles, 
the coast of Virginia presents a sion of projecting headlands, 
inclosing many bays, some of which extend far inland, and preserve a 
considerable width and depth to a distance of from 20 to 50 miles from 
the sea, These larger bays are the estuaries of rivers, and admit large 
vessels, so as to constitute good harbours, The smaller bays are 
formed by indentations of the shores, and most of them have safe 
anchorage for coasting vessels, The headlands between the bays have 
low and frequently swampy shores, but at some distance from them 
the country rises from 15 to 20 feet. That part of Virginia which 
lies east of Chesapeake Bay, and is called the ‘ Eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia,’ is skirted on the side of the Atlantic by a number of low sandy 
islands, which towards the north form one row, but towards Cape 
Charles two or three parallel rows. They are inhabited by a few 
fishermen, and the straits which separate these islands from one 
another afford some passages for small coasting vessels, The coast 
opposite these islands supplies shelter and good anchorage, and that on 
the side of Chesapeake Bay has some good harbours for small vessels, 

Surface, Soil, Climate, Agricultural Productions.—Nearly one-half of 
the surface of Virginia is mountainous, The Appalachian or Alleghany 
Mountains run through it obliquely from south-west to north-east, 
spreading along the southern boundary over the western, and towards 
the north over the central, districts of the state. From the eastern 
base of this mountain region there extends to the shores of the Atlantic 
and of Chesapeake Bay a plain known as the Atlantic Slope, which 
along the shores of the sea is a low undulating plain, and at the back 
of it a higher hilly country, which reaches to the Blue Ridge. These 
two plains constitute the maritime and the higher slope of the Atlantic. 
That portion of Virginia which lies to the north-west of the mountain 
region, between it and the rivers Ohio and Big Sandy, is much more 
hilly than the eastern plain, and may be called the hilly region of the 
Ohio and of the Kanawha. The following table exhibits a rough esti- 
mate in square miles of the respective aveas of these four regions :— 


1. Maritime or Lower Slope of the Atlantic . 8,000 
2. Hilly or Upper Slope of the Atlantic . 17,000 
3. Mountain Region of the Appalachians . « «+ 26,300 
4. Hilly Region of the Ohio and Kanawha. . . 10,000 

61,300 
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1, The Maritime Slope of the Adantic comprebenda also the eastern 
shore of Virginia, or that part which lies east of Chesapeake Bay. 
This country consists of a tongue of land about 70 miles long and 10 
miles in width, the islands included, but without’ them only 7 miles 
aero. Along the shore is a sterile tract mostly covered with low 
sand-bills or swamps, and about half a mile wide; the interior is a 
level flat country, with a light sandy soil resting on clay. The prin- 
cipal crops are maize and oats, but wheat, cotton, peas, beans, and 
potatoes are also grown. There are good orchards, in which the fig- 
trees and pomegranate-trees attain a large size, and yield »bundant 
fruit. The palma-christi, from which the castor-oil is obtained, is 
cultivated to a considerable extent. 

Of the Maritime Region west of Chesapeake Bay, the south-eastern 
| pe is a flat country which rises imperceptibly towards the south. 

¢ soil is a mixture of sand and clay, but less fertile than the eastern 
shore; its productions are the same. On some low tracts near the 
Dismal Swamp rice is grown, and this is the most northern point 
where that grain is cultivated on the Atlantic shore of the United 
States. The Dismal Swamp extends into Norra Caroitna. From 
the forests at the southern part of the Swamp a large quantity of 
lumber is obtained. Near the centre of the Swamp, in Virginia, is 
Lake Drammond, which extends about 7 miles in every direction, 
and varies in depth from 10 to 20 feet. The remainder of the Mari- 
time Region has a somewhat undulating surface, which towards the 
western limits of the region is diversified with hills, The soil is 
alluvial, but thin and poor. Some of the higher tracts are nearly 
destitute of vegetation and barren, and others are covered with forests 
of stunted pines, from which tar, pitch, and rosin are extracted. The 
bottoms of the rivers have a deeper and richer soil, and produce good 
crops. Wheat is not much cultivated, but maize, oats, potatoes, and 
aweet potatoes are extensively grown; tobacco is also cultivated. The 
orchards yield apples, pears, cherries, quinces, nectarines, apricots, 
almonds, plums, pomegranates, figs, peaches, and mulberries. 

The climate of this low region, if compared with that of low 
countries on the east of the Atlantic, is distinguished by great and 
sudden changes, which occur at all seasons except October and 
November. The winters are much colder than in any part of Europe 
south of the Alps, and also more severe than in the low countries 
north of the Alps. Frosts are frequent, and sometimes very severe, 
but generally of short duration. During July and August the heat is 
very great, the thermometer rising almost every year to 90°, and 
sometimes to 96° and 98°. The mean annual temperature is 56°. 
Though the number of rainy days is less in this region than in England, 
the mean annual quantity of rain is much greater. The prevailing 
wind all the year round is the south-west; but in autumn and winter 
the wind blows from all quarters except the south, and southerly 
winds are at all seasons very rare. The change of the wind produces 
sudden changes in the temperature. Jefferson states that the ther- 
mometer has descended 45 degrees in thirteen hours, from 92° to 47°, 
in consequence of a change of the wind. 

2. The Upper Slope of the Atlantic extends from the western limit 
of the Maritime Slope to the Blue Ridge. From the base of the ridge 
the country descends to the falls of the rivers in an inclined plane. 
Where the falls occur, a ledge of rocks extends across the state, rising 
from 100 to 200 feet above their base, which in most places is about 
100 feet above the sea-level. The surface of this region presents only 
& comparatively small number of hills, from 300 to 500 feet high; it 
generally extends in undulating plains, which in many places have a 
gentle acclivity, but in others are broken and uneven, and between 
these plains are the deeper depressions, in which the rivers run. The 
hills are generally not steep, but the soil is sometimes rocky, and not 
fit for cultivation. They are mostly overgrown with ash, beech, elm, 
hickory, chestnut, oak, and hemlock. The soil of the higher grounds 
between the bottoms of the rivers is sandy, but has in general a mode- 
rate degree of fertility. The cultivated tracts yield moderate crops of 
wheat, maize, tobacco, and oats, and also rye and buckwheat. The 
orchards are extensive, and all the trees mentioned in the foregoing 
region succeed, except pomegranates and almonds. The forests, which 
still cover a considerable part of the surface, are comprised of oak, 
hickory, gum, maple, logwood, and especially yellow pine. The bot- 
toms along the watercourses are extensive along the large rivers: that 
of the James River is in general from two to three miles wide, and 
extends from Richmond to Lynchburg, 125 miles, Their soil is gene- 
rally excellent, and produces good crops of wheat, maize, and oats, 
and the best sort of tobacco, which is extensively cultivated. Nearly 
all the cotton exported from Virginia is from this district. The hills 
which are dispersed over this region are mostly isolated and irregular ; 
but there extends over the whole width of the state a series of hills 
and short ranges, nearly in a parallel line with the Blue Ridge, and at 
a distance of from 15 to 30 miles east of it. North of James River, 
which for more than 30 miles flows along its eastern base, this hilly 
tract is called the South-West Mountain; but towards the northern 
extremity it is called the Bull Run and Kittoctan Mountains, This 
chain rises from 800 to 1200 feet above the sea-level, The hills are 
covered with forests of oak, hickory, green maple, white and yellow 
poplar, black and white walnut, ash, sassafras, dogwood, chestnut, and 
chestnut-oak. The long valley which extends between these hills and 
the Blue Range is in general hilly; for several offeets of the Blue 


Ridge advance into it from 5 to 10 miles from the range, and it also 
contains many isolated hills. The soil generally consists of a goo 
mould lying on asubstratum of red clay. In the northern ‘it 
is lighter, and contains a good proportion of sand or gravel. The 
principal objects of agriculture are maize, wheat, rye, oats, and 


toes. In the southern districts much tobacco is grown, aud hemp in 
several places. The orchards yield apples, es, cherries, plums, 
quinces, and grapes. The general level of this valley is from 500 to 


700 feet above the sea, except towards the north, where it is lower. 
The mean annual temperature of this region is from three to six 
degrees lower than in the maritime region. ; 
3. The Mountain Region of the Appalachians lies west of the bs 
region of the Atlantic Slope. It is described generally : 
ALLEGHANY Mounratns. It extends in a general north-east direction, 
from the southern boundary of the state along the Cumberland Moun- 
tains to the Greenbrier Ridge, and along Laurel Range to Cheat River, 
which breaks through it near 39° 20’ N, lat., and thence to 
vania, where it goes by the name of the Laurel Hills. The extensive 
region inclosed by this line and the Blue Ridge is widest in the southern 
part ; between the southern boundary of the state and 37° 25’ N. lat. 
it extends 150 miles east and west, but north of that parallel it hardly 
ever exceeds or falls much short of 90 miles. The most elevated 
points of this region are the peaks of Otter, which occur in the Blue 
Ridge near 37° 35’ N. lat., and whose highest summit is 4260 feet 


above the sea, and the White Top Mountains, situated near the place — 
where the three states of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee are 
contiguous, and whose highest summit is still more elevated. These 
however are single summits, which are not frequent in this mountain 
system, as the upper edges of the ridges extend in nearly straight 
lines, which at certain distances, usually from eight to ten miles, are 
broken by narrow depressions, through which gaps the roads run, 
The general elevation of the ridges however seems to vary between 
2500 and $000 feet, except towards the banks of the Potomac, where 
it sinks to between 1400 and 1000 feet above the sea, wee 
South of 37° N. lat. there are, besides several smaller ones, four — 
large parallel ridges, called, from west to east, the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, Clinch Mountains, Iron Mountains, and the Blue Ridge, which 
are connected by the Great Ass Mountains, and other transverse 
ridges. This section of the mountain region appears to be more 
favoured by nature than any other. It is well watered by rivers of — 
gentle current, and free from rapids or other impediments to naviga- — 
tion; the valleys are rather wide, and the soil is black and of the best 
quality. Cultivation is successfully carried on nearly to the northern” 
extremities of the valleys; the mountains inclosing which are steep, 
but almost entirely covered with large forest-trees, such as it, 
beech, walnut, elm, black and white oak, maple, ash, poplar, j 
buck-eye. The principal articles of cultivation are maize, i ee 
oats, hemp, flax, and potatoes. The orchards are gen planted 
with apple- and peach-trees and vines, this being one of the best grape 
countries in Virginia. On the mountains are good pastures, and 
many horses, cattle, and hogs are reared. wre 
North-east of this section lies that which is drained by the Kanawha. 
It is also traversed by four larger ridges, of which the two most 
southern preserve the names of the Blue Ridge and Iron Mountains; 
but the continuation of the Clinch Mountains is called Walker's Moun- 
tains west of the Kanawha, and Peter’s Mountains east of that river. — 
The most northern ridge is called Great Flat Top, and is connected 
with the Great Ass Mountains. A transverse ridge running nearly 
due north and south, near 80° 15’ W. long., connects Peter’s Moun- 
tains with the Iron Mountains, and these with the Blue Ridge. This 
section is probably the most elevated part of the mountain e 
south of the Potomac; where the Kanawha is joined by the i. 
brier River its surface is 1833 feet above the sea. The river runs 
sometimes for many miles between high rocks rising almost perpen- 
dicularly from the water's edge. In other places level tracts, hardly 
ever half.a mile wide, but of some extent, are found near the banks; — 
but they do not constitute what is called a river bottom, being many — 
feet elevated. above its level in the time of the freshets. These are 
the only tracts which are fit for cultivation, and on which considerable — 
quantities of maize, potatoes, hemp, and flax are raised. The moun- 
tains are generally covered with tall trees, ‘ 
All the waters collected in the two sections already described run 
off to the Ohio by the Tennessee and Great Kanawha rivers, but pete 
north the greater part of the drainage flows into the rivers which fall 
into the Atlantic. The watershed between these rivers and those 
which run to the Ohio is formed by a continuous ridge, which on the 
banks of the Kanawha is called Peter’s Mountain, but farther north 
is known as the Alleghany Mountains. The wide space east of the 
Alleghany Mountains and west of the Blue Ridge is traversed in all its 
length by a chain known asthe North Mountain, or Great Kittatinn 
Chain. The western districts of this section are traversed by nv 
ous ridges rising from 1000 to 1200 feet above the sea, but be 
them along the large rivers are valleys from one to two miles ¥ 
where maize, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, flax, 
hemp are grown, ‘They are however better adapted for pa $ 
live stock, with butter and wool, constitute the elsctods articles 


the market, Those parts of this section which are contiguous to 
Blue Ridge have wider valleys and an equally good soil, which pro 
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crops of maize, wheat, and tobacco. There are also 

extensive orchards, which produce apples and peaches of good quality. 
The northern section of this mountain region, or that which lies 
within the basin of the Potomac in Virginia, is divided by the Kitta- 
tinny Chain into two natural divisions, which gradually lower as they 
proceed from south to north. Nearly the whole of that division of it 
inclosed by the Blue Ridge on the east and the Kittatinny 
the west, is drained by the Shenandoah and its affluents. 
comparatively level; and the soil is in most parts stony, but, 
consisting almost entirely of limestone, it is generally fit for cultiva- 
tion, and on the river bottoms it exhibits a considerable degree of 
fertility. ‘The crops of wheat, rye, maize, and oats are tolerably 
abundant. But as the colder climate of this region favours the growth 
grasses, the inhabitants pay more attention to the dairies and rear- 
ing of domestic animals. North of the plain of Staunton the true 
character of the Alleghanies reappears. Between 38° 30’ and 39° 10’ 
N. lat. the whole space between the two principal ranges is filled up 
elevated ridges, with their intervening valleys. These 
rise as a as the Blue Ridge and run parallel to it. The 
contain the best description of limestone-land, and are from 
to three miles wide. They produce the same articles as are 
plain of Staunton, and cultivation extends at some places 
ivities of the Blue Ridge, but the ridges west of it 
ivation. The low tracts along the rivers are very 
used as grasslands, for here too the rearing of 
table than the cultivation of grain. The mountains 
with oak, pine, hickory, and chestnut. The moun- 
which traverse the central basin of the Shenandoah extend 
the banks of the Potomac, where they spread over the 
districts, which contain only narrow valleys between high 
Fidges, eo that this tract is better adapted for pasture than cultivation. 
¥ @pace between these ridges and the Blue Ridge widens 
_ onsiderably north of 39° 10’ N. lat., a plain occurs here, which 
to the banks of the Potomac. Its surface is uneven and in 
some parts hilly, 
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but the slopes of the hills are not too steep for culti- 
il is rather fertile, being what is called limestone- 


north-west limit of the mountain region, the Sandy River and the 
Ohio, and the boundary of Pennsylvania. The most southern portion 
of this region is the most elevated, which is north of it, by a line 
commencing on the banks of the Big Sandy River, where that stream 
is cut by 38° N. lat., and running thence to a point on the Great 
Kanawha River a little above the salt-works, whence it continues in 
the same directions to the salt-works on the Little Kanawha, where 
it turns eastward. The whole country consists of high masses of 
rocks, which generally rise to the elevation of mountain ridges, which 
are united to the western edge of the Mountain Region at right 
angles, as they generally extend from south-east to north-west. There 
are no bottoms along the river-courses, except a few small tracts 
hardly a quarter of a mile wide. The rocks, which are generally con- 
tiguous to the banks, rise to 500 feet and more, and in many places 
with a nearly perpendicular acclivity. Where the acclivity is not too 
steep the mountains are covered with soil, and along the watercourses 
overgrown with bushes; but in many parts the rocks are bare. At 
some distance from the watercourses the high grounds present a hilly 
surface, usually covered with low bushes or stunted trees. There 
are only a few tracts of moderate extent, on which maize, oats, and 
potatoes are grown ; and the pastures which the higher grounds afford 
are too poor for cattle. The inhabitants obtain their livelihood partly 
by taking lumber to the lower country. 

The remainder of this region is only hilly, with the exception of 
the north-eastern country, where some short ranges of mountains 
occur. The hills rise from 300 to 500 feet above the river bottoms, 
generally with a gentle acclivity, though in many places they are 
steep. The bottoms differ in width, from a quarter of a mile to 
upwards of two miles. The least fertile part is the tract which lies 
between the Big Sandy River and the Great Kanawha, where the 
hills which form the higher grounds between the rivers consist of 
sandstone, rise with a steep acclivity, and have flat tops covered with 
low bushes. They are not cultivated, and not even available as pasture- 
ground for sheep. In the depressions between the hills the soil is also 
poor. The bottom of the Great Kanawha has many very fertile tracts, 
and in general it yields good crops of maize, wheat, rye, oats, and 

ti The hills which inclose the bottoms of this river and thoso 
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description. Wheat, rye, maize, and toba are 
grown. The cultivation of grasses is also carried on to 
some extent, and the orchards are numerous. This tract is considered 
the most fertile in hig, ae tng bd populous. 
B,| ‘The basin of the Upper Potomac, or the country between the 
_ Kittatinny Chain on the west and the Alleghany Mountains on the 
considered as a terrace considerably elevated above the 
Shenandoah. Its surface is very elevated ; and it is 
traversed longitudinally by several ridges, which leave only narrow 
(os oreo he The soil of the valleys is either poor or of 
t be except a fine tract of bottom ground on the south 
branch of Potomac, As the climate is cold the crops do not 
always succeed, and therefore the inhabitants have turned their atten- 
tion more to the rearing and fattening of cattle and keeping of other 
domestic avimals, especially sheep. But in the country which 
~ pare the north branch of the Potomac cultivation is more 
to. 


_ stanted. The leas clovated grounds are overgrown with oak, beech, 
walnut, and hickory; and on the low grounds along the 


or water maple. 
articles which are cultivated in the region west of the 
Ountains, are maize, oata, and buckwheat; cattle are 
The eastern portion is an elevated table-land, 
surface is distinguished by extensive prairies; it is drained by 
six rivera, which by their union form Cheat River, an 
the Monongahela, Numerous herds of cattle find 
natural meadows, The western district, or that 
ous to the Laurel Ridge, is a valley, called Tygart’s 
about 30 miles long and 2 miles wide, possesses a fertile 
is well settled. It produces maize, wheat, rye, oats, and 
in abundance: clover and other grasses are exten- 
cattle are numerous. The mountains surrounding 
stocked with fine timber—oak, poplar, cherry, pine, 


climate necessarily varies greatly in a mountain region, which 
parts rises to 3000 feet above the sea, and in others hardly 
attains an elevation of 300 feet. The winters are more severe than 
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of its affluents contain large trees, especially lime, hickory, sugar- 
maple, laurel, hemlock, and sumach: the sumach attains here the 
height of a stately tree. North of the Great Kanawha the country 
improves. It is still hilly, but the slopes of the hills are not so steep, 
and the soil is more fertile. The higher grounds are overgrown wil 
trees or bushes. The best portion of this region is the basin of the 
Monongahela. Though the river-bottoms are not so wide as those of 
the Ohio or Great Kanawha, they are very fertile, and produce abund- 
ant crops of wheat, maize, rye, outs, potatoes, and vegetables, In some 
places the higher grounds rise into mountains. In general the hills 
on the higher ground, though broken, have a good soil, which pro- 
duces maize, rye, and oats. The higher grounds between the Laurel 
Chain and Chestnut Ridge are destitute of trees, but in summer they 
are covered with grass ; the cultivated tracts are not very numerous. 
The most northern part of Virginia, or that narrow tract which lies 
between the western boundary-line of Pennsylvania and the Ohio, 
resembles the countries on the banks of the Monongahela, being much 
broken, but equally fertile. 

Hydrography, Communications.—Virginia has numerous navigable 
rivers. They all originate within the Mountain Region or on the 
ranges which form the edges of that region. The greater number run® 
east and south-east, and flow into the Atlantic. The others flow 
north or north-west into the Ohio. 

The Potomac, from its source to its mouth, forms the boundary 
between Maryland and Virginia, and will be found described under 
Manrianp. As there mentioned, ships of the line ascend it to the 
Washington navy yard, and large boats to Harper's Ferry, where the 
river breaks through the Blue Ridge. Its principal tributary in Vir- 
ginia is the Shenandoah, which rises near $8° N. lat., and drains 
nearly the whole of the Mountain Region north of that parallel and 
between the Kittatinny Chain and the Blue Ridge. It flows 130 miles 
before it joins the Potomac. 

The Rappahannoc rises on the eastern declivity of the Blue Ridge, 
with two branches called the Hedgeman and Rapid Ann, which 
after a course of about 50 miles. After the union of these streams 
the river becomes navigable, but 10 miles farther down it has some 
falls, and a short distance below them it meets the tide-water at 
Fredericksburg, up to which place vessels of 140 tons can ascend. In 
approaching the sea it widens to a narrow bay, which at its lower 
extremity is about 2 miles across. Its course is about 160 miles. 

York River originates in the south-east mountains, with two branches, 
the Pamunkey and Mattapony, each above 100 miles long. By their 
union the York River is formed, which is an mstuary from one to three 
miles across. After a course of 35 miles it falls into Chesapeake Bay. 
The largest ships ascend to Yorktown, 12 miles from the sea, where it 
forms an excellent harbour, Up to the union of its two branches it 
has a depth of 3 fathoms, and admits coasting-vessels. The Pamun- 
key and the Mattapony are navigable by boats for 70 and 60 miles 
respectively. 

The James River is the principal river belonging ee to Virginia, 
It rises in the Alleghany Mountains with several branches, of which 
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Jnckson’s River and Cow-Pasture River are the chief. The James 
River thus formed runs with great rapidity southward between high 
mountains, and turns to the east above Pattonsburg, at which place it 


having 837 miles of road in operation; and 1095 miles additional — 
were in course of construction or projected. 


ia 806 feet above the sea-level, and begins to be navigated, It 7 
through the Blue Ridge at the Balcony Falls, which are avoided by a 
canal about six miles long which runs parallel to the river. At Lynch- 
burg the level of the river is 500 feet above the tea. Below Lynch- 
burg it turns to the north-east and runs with great rapidity, but is 
navigable. Above Scotsville it passcs the south-east mountains, and 
at that place its level is only 255 feet above high water-mark, and at 
Columbia, at the mouth of the Rivanna, only 178 feet. Lower down 
the current of the river is gentle until it approaches the falls above 
Richmond, where it descends 80 feet within 6 miles, and immediately 
below the falls it meets the tide-water. A canal connects the tide- 
water below and the navigable water above the falls, Below the falls 
the river gradually widens and assumes the features of a bay, and 
after a course of 90 miles farther it merges in Chesapeake Bay. The 
wide expanse of its mouth, known as the Hampton Roads, affords a 
barbour for vessels of any size, but it is not safe in winter. Ships of 
the line can ascend more than 20 miles above Hampton Roads; 
vessels of 250 tons sail up to Warwick; and of 125 tons to Rockets, a 
mile below Richmond. The whole length of James River is about 
500 miles. The largest of its affluents is the Appomattox, which rises 
at the base of the South-East Mountains, and runs about 150 miles; 
vessels drawing 7 feet water can ascend to Petersburg, 20 miles above 
its confluence with the James, and the navigation is continued above 
the falls there by the Upper Appomattox Canal. Two others of the 
affluents of James River are navigable: the Rivanna, which joins it 
from the north, which by a canal is made navigable to Pirzeus, within 
one mile and a quarter of Charlottesville; and Willis River, which 
joins the James from the south a few miles below the embouchure 
of the Rivanna, and is navigable for 20 miles from its mouth. 

Nansemond River, which flows only 15 miles and falls into Hampton 
Roads, is navigable for vessels of 100 tons as far as Suffolk, 10 miles 
from its mouth. 

The Nottoway and Meherrin rivers drain a large part of the country 
south of the James River, each of them running about 100 miles, and 
uniting, after having entered North Carolina, to form the Chowan 
River. 

The upper course of the Roanoke lies within Virginia. [Caro.ina, 
Norrn.} It is navigable in Virginia below Monroe. Its largest 
affluent, the Dan, belongs almost entirely to Virginia; it drains the 
most southern portion of the Atlantic Slope, and is navigable for boats 
as far as Danville. 

The Ohio divides Virginia from the state of Ohio, having between 
these two states a course of 355 miles, It is navigable all this distance 
for steamers of light draught. [Mussissrpr1 River.] The Monongahela, 
one of the principal branches of the Ohio, is also noticed under 
Mississtrr1 River. It is formed by three rivers, Cheat River, Tygart’s 
Valley River, and West Fork, which rise in the Alleghany Mountains, 
and though not of much use for navigation, are of great value for the 
abundant water-power which they furnish. The Monongahela affords 
an easy navigation for steam-boats as far as Morgantown, about 10 
miles from the boundary of Pennsylvania. The Jittle Kanawha, 
which joins the Ohio at Parkersburg, runs more than 100 miles, and 
with its principal affluent, Hughes River, is much used for bringing 
down lumber, &c. The Great Kanawha rises beyond Virginia, in the 

* valley inclosed by the Blue Ridge and the Iron Mountains; it traverses 
the mountain region by a course of 120 miles, and is swelled by the 
confluence of its great branch, the Greenbrier River. After it leaves 
the mountain region its rapidity is so great that as far down as the 
mouth of Gauley River the stream flows between high rocks with such 
force as to render crossing it very hazardous. ‘Two miles below that 
place are the Great Falls, a fine cataract of 22 feet over a natural dam 
of rocks which spreads irregularly across its bed. Below this place it 
becomes navigable, and from Charleston, 60 miles above its confluence 
with the Ohio, it is navigable for large steam-boats, Its affluents, the 
Elk River, which joins it at Charleston, and the Coal River, which joins 
it 12 miles lower down, are navigable during freshets for a considerable 
distance. The Guyandotte and the Big Sandy River, both of which 
flow above 100 miles, are chiefly valuable for their immense water- 

wer. 

The most southern portion of the mountain region is drained by 
several rivers, which by their junction, which takes place in the state of 
Tennessee, form the Tennessee River. These rivers are called, from east 
to rin tga Clinch, and Powell's. They are the only rivers that 
drain the mountain region which are navigable in their natural state. 

The canals of Virginia are very important and costly works. ‘They 
are—the Alexandrian Canal, from Georgetown to Alexandria, 7} miles ; 
James River and Kanawha Canal, which is completed from Rich- 
mond to Balcony Falls, 148 miles, but is eventually to be carried 
along the valley of the Kanawha to the Ohio; Dismal Swamp Canal, 
from Deep Creek to Joyce's Creck, 23 miles; and 11 miles of branch 
canals; total 189} miles. 

The railways of this state are also on a very grand scale, being 
parts of the great lines which extend from the Atlantic to the West, 
and are connected with all the main lines of the neighbouring states, 
On the 1st of January 1855 there were in Virginia 23 lines of railways 


Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The geology of Virginia has engaged 
much is tion, and been illustrated in the writings of many of the 
most eminent geologists of Europe and America, By far the larger 
part of it belongs to the Alleghany system, and is sufficiently described 
under ALLEGHANY Mounrarns. Here it will be enough to say that 
eruptive and metamorphic rocks traverse the state in a north-east and 
south-west direction, corresponding with that of the Alleghany range; 
and consist of granites, syenites, porphyries, gneiss, traps, &c. On 
the west of these igneous rocks, also traversing the state in the same 
direction, ocour Lower Silurian strata, having a depth of 3000 feet, 
and consisting of limestones and sandstones. ‘These are skirted by a 
broader band of Upper Silurian rocks, comprising three or four varie- 
ties of gray and blue limestones. Beyond these are beds of Devonian 
rocks, consisting of limestones crowned by vast beds of very thick 
old red-sandstones. West of the Devonian rocks we come upon the 
Carboniferous formation. The lower carboniferous strata occupy only — 
a narrow belt, and are chiefly represented by red schist and us 
conglomerates. But the upper carboniferous or coal-measures occupy 
the whole western side of the state, and form a portion of the great 
coal-basin of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. New Red-sandstone — 
occurs in small basins, whose general direction is parallel to the dislo- 
cation of the Alleghanies. Strata of lias also occur in a band of from 
10 to 12 miles wide, and about 50 miles long, extending from Rich- 
mond to the neighbourhood of Washington; they are inclosed ina 
deep and narrow granitic furrow, and consist “of a coarse-grained 
sandstone, formed from the decomposition of the surrounding granite, 
a species of micaceous schist, often very clayey, and passing into 
black slate; and lastly, beds of coal placed chiefly at the lower part 
of the formation, 40 or 50 feet in thickness.” The whole eastern side 
of the state consists of Eocene and Post-eocene strata. The post- 
eocene strata have a profusion of characteristic fossils, and Sir Charles 
Lyell assimilates them in age to the English crag and the faluns of 
Touraine. : 

Virginia is extremely rich in minerals. In the Upper Atlantic 
Slope, gold, iron, black-lead, copper, and limestone are found. Gold — 
is found in a wide tract south of Fredericksburg, and extending 
parallel to the Blue Ridge, into North Carolina and Georgia: a con- 
siderable quantity has been obtained. Bituminous coal is found and 
extensively worked in the neighbourhood of Richmond, along the 
James and Appomattox rivers, at Wheeling on the Ohio, on the 
Kanawha, on the borders of Pennsylvania, and at several other places. 
Anthracite is obtained in the valley of the Potomac and elsewhere. 
In all there have been traced five tiers of coal-seams, with an — 
average thickness of from 30 to 35 feet; and beds not directly con- 
nected with these occur elsewhere. Iron-ore is abundant along the 
base of the Blue Ridge, and in the mountain region iron-ore of very 
good quality occurs. Lead-mines are worked in the Iron Mountains, 
This region abounds also in limestone, sandstone, slate, gypsum, and 
other useful minerals. The country west of the Alleghany Mountains 
is richer in minerals than the other parts of the state. Besides 
abundance of bituminous coal and iron-ore, beds of limestone are 
extensively distributed, and the caverns, which are of frequent occur- 
rence in the limestone rocks, furnish large quantities of nitre. The 
region west of the Blue Ridge contains several hot-springs and other 
medicinal springs, which are resorted to by invalids, and the inhabit- 
ants of the lower countries on the Atlantic, during the summer heats. — 
Salt-springs are very numerous, and salt is made in sufficient quan- 
tities to furnish with this article most of the countries west of the 
Appalachian Mountains, 

The climate, soil, and agricultural productions have been 
noticed in describing the several geographical regions of the state. 
It will be enough to say here, by way of summary, that Virgi 
is one of the largest wheat-growing states of the Union; raising 
very large quantities of maize, oats, barley, and rye, and a consider- 
able quantity of buckwheat. Very large crops of common and of 
sweet potatoes are also grown. Of tobacco, a larger quantity is grown 
than in any other state, though Kentucky has nearly reached toa 
level with it. The quantity grown in Virginia in 1850 was 
56,803,227 lbs. Cotton is grown pretty largely in those parts which 
are suited to its culture. A little rice is raised, Of hemp a larger 
quantity was returned in 1850 than in any other state, but the returns 
of hemp are known to have been very inaccurate. Of flax, the only 
state which grows a larger quantity is Kentucky, A considerable 
quantity of maple-sugar is made, The forests, and the kinds of trees 
which grow in them, have been already noticed. The timber is of 
excellent quality in the mountain regions and in great abundance, 
but the cost of carriage interferes with its extensive export. A large 
quantity of lumber is however sent down the rivers annually. : 

Virginia ranks among the principal grazing states of the Union, 
It possesses a very large number of horses, horned-cattle, sheep, and 
swine. Increased attention has been paid of late years to the breeds 
and the stock has been greatly improved. A large amount of wvo. 
of good quality is annually clipped, Butter is made to a great extent, 
also a good deal of cheese, 

Wild animals are now rare on the east side of the mountains, but 
they are not uncommon in the western districts, The most common 
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uirrel, and opossum. The 
ey, which is still met with 
There are also several 


in Europe, as the black perch, the grennel, the blue cat, the buffalo, 
and the salmon-pike. There is also the soft-shell turtle, which sur- 
in flavour the fine green-fat turtle. Oysters, lobsters, and 
shell-fish are abundant on the coast. Bees are reared to a 
considerable extent. Ma 

Manufactures, Commerce, irginia has considerable manu- 
factures, In 1850 nearly 30,000 persons were employed in manu- 
factures, mining, and mechanic arts, without including slaves, who 
are extensively employed in the tobacco manufactories, &c. The 
cotton manufacture empl about 3000 persons; the iron manu- 
facture upwards of 3000 ; the woollen nearly 700; the salt 1300; and 
there are very important tobacco manufactories, extensive flour-mills, 
numerous tanneries, breweries, distilleries, machine shops, manu- 
factories &e. 


399,004 dollara, of which 255,363 dollars were carried in American 
vessels. There were in the same year 40 vessels built in the state of 
the burden of 6599 tons. The total shipping owned by 
the state in 1850 was 74,071 tons. 


here several factories, for which the rivers afford ample water-power ; 
but the chief establishment is a national armoury on a very large scale 
for the manufacture of firearms, &c. The Potomac is navigable up 
to the village, and a canal and railway pass the town. The river and 
mountain scenery here is famous for its magnificence, and attracts 
a great number of tourists. 

Of James Town, where the first colony was settled, and the chief seat 
of the colonial government from 1607 till 1798, though once a large 
place, not a single house remains. 

Lexington is seated on the right bank of the North River, a tributary 
of the James River, 156 miles W. by N. from Richmond : population 
1743. It is chiefly noteworthy as the seat of Washington College, 
which was founded and endowed by George Washington. It 
contains a military institute, a court, &. 

Lynchburg, on the right bank of James River, 20 miles below the 
Great Falls where the river passes through the Blue Ridge, and 120 
miles W.S.W. from Richmond : population, 8071. Lynchburg is one 
of the busiest commercial towns in Virginia. It has considerable trade, 
not only with Western Virginia, but with North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Ohio; and its trading facilities will be greatly 
extended by railways now in course of construction. It contains 
several costly and substantial public buildings, banks, several very 
large tobacco warehouses and factories, cotton-mills, iron-foundries, 
flour-mills, &c. ‘ 7 

Mount Vernon, the mansion of Washington, where he died, and near 
which he was buried, stands on a bold promontory overhanging the 
Potomac, which is here a mile and a half wide. The tomb is above 
ground, and his remains are deposited in a white marble sarcophagus, 
with a flat cover, on which is sculptured an eagle in relief, the American 
stars and stripes, and the name ‘ Washington.’ A similar sarcophagus 
near it contains the remains of his wife. “ 

Norfolk, situated on the right bank of Elizabeth River, about 
8 miles from Hampton Roads, and 114 miles 8.E. from Richmond, 


Divisions, Towns, dc.—Virginia is divided into 137 counties, 69 in 
Eastern and 68 in Western Virginia. Richmond is the political capital, 
and the largest town in the state. This and some of the other more 
eee eam are noticed below; the population is that of 1850 :— 

, the capital, is beautifully situated on the ascending slope 
of the left bank of James River, 130 miles from the entrance of 
Ohesapeake Bay, and 122 miles S.S.W. from Washington, in 37° 32’ 
N. lat, 77° 27’ W. long.: population 27,570. The ground on which 
the city is built is broken into several hills of different heights. The 
plan of the city is — the principal streets running parallel to the 
river, which are A Street, B &c., and crossed at right 
angles by others, which are called First Street, Second Street, &c. 
The chief public building is the State-House, or Capitol, a copy of 
the Maison Carrée of Nimes, which is finely situated on the brow of 
« hill which overlooks the city. It contains a statue of General 
a by Houdon. The city-hall is a handsome edifice; there 
are lea a governor's house, court-house, and other state and civic 
buildings, including a state penitentiary, a poorhouse, and a female 
orphan asylum. There are 25 churches, some of them costly and 
handsome structures; 3 colleges; numerous schools; a philosophical 
institution, &c. The river flows over a channel of granite, of which 
material there are inexhaustible quarries in the vicinity of the city. 
Within a few miles of the city are large beds of coal, and the falls of 
the river, which extend from opposite the city for nearly six miles, 
afford water-power to any extent. There are several flour-mills, two 
of them among the largest in the world, and four cotton-mills ; about 
40 tobacco factories, employing over 2500 blacks; iron rolling-mills ; 
cannon foundries ; nail-works ; machine shops; paper-mills, &c. The 
commerce consists chiefly in the exportation of tobacco and flour. 
Pour railways unite here. There are seven daily and several weekly 

Alexandria, a — port, on the Potomac, 7 miles 8S. by W. from 


Washington: population 8734. The city stands on high ground, con- 
tains some good buildings, and has a considerable commerce: ships 
of the size to the town. 


Charlottesville, on a branch of Rivanna River, 81 miles W.N.W. from 
Richmond: population about 2000. The town contains a court-house, 
several churches, schools, &c., but the place derives its chief import- 
ance from its connection with the University of Virginia, which is 
about a mile and a half distant from the town. The buildings of 
the University occupy an oblong quadrangle about 500 feet long by 
150 feet wide. In the neighbourhood of Charlottesville is Monticello, 
formerly Jefferson's residence, on the summit of a hill about 500 feet 
above the Rivanna. It commands a magnificent view of the Blue 
a the surrounding country. 

icksburg, on the right bank of the Rappahannoc, 110 miles 
from the mouth, and 66 miles N. from Richmond, population 4061, is 
& flourishing commercial town in a healthy and pleasant situation. 
It is the head of the navigation of the Rappahannoc, up to which 
town vessels of 130 tons burden can ascend. ‘There are a court- 
house, a market-house, churches, banks, several factories, &c. It 
exports annually a large quantity of corn, flour, tobacco, &c. 
; Harper's Ferry, at the confluence of the Shenandoah and Potomac 
rivera, where the united stream forces its way through the Blue Ridge, 
185 miles N. by W. from Richmond: population 1747. There are 


population 14,326, is the chief commercial port, and the second town 
in size, of Virginia. The harbour is easily accessible, sheltered from 
all winds, has depth of water for the largest vessels, and good anchor- 
age for vessels of all sizes. The town is built on a plain, the streets 
are broad and well-paved, and the houses chiefly of brick. The public 
buildings are—a court-house, custom-house, market-house, almshouse, 
theatre, eight churches, schools, an atheneum, an orphan-house, &, 
On the opposite bank of Elizabeth River, but distant nearly a mile, is 
Portsmouth (population, 8122), almost adjoining which is Gosport 
(population, 504), which may be regarded as parts of Norfolk. At 
Gosport is the United States navy-yard, the largest and finest in the 
Union. The dry-dock, constructed of granite, cost about 1,000,000 
dollars. Opposite to it is the government naval hospital. Steamers 
ply regularly between Norfolk and New York, and the town has good 
railway accommodation. 

Petersburg is situated on the right bank of the Appomattox, about 
12 miles from its junction with James River, and 23 miles S, from 
Richmond : population, 14,010. The town is regularly laid-out, and 
the houses are substantial. It contains several public buildings, 
churches, schools, &c. The falls above the town, as at Richmond, are 
used for water-power; a canal continues the navigation round the 
falls, and four lines of railway meet here. There are several tobacco 
manufactories, cotton-, flour-, saw-mills, &c, The exports of tobacco 
and flour are very large. 

Springs.—The medicinal springs of Western Virginia are in great 
repute, and have become watering-places which are resorted to from 
all parts of Virginia and adjoining states; and at most of these springs 
there are handsome establishments, hotels, &c, for visitors. The Red 
Sulphur Springs, 240 miles W. from Richmond; the Gray Sulphur 
Springs, about 9 miles E. from the Red Sulphur Springs; the Salt 
Sulphur Springs, 18 miles E, from the Red Sulphur Springs; the 
White Sulphur Springs, 38 miles N.E, from the Red Sulphur Springs; 
and the Sweet Springs, 204 miles W. from Richmond, are the most 
fashionable resorts, but there are besides the Berkeley, the Fauquier, 
the Shannondale, and several others which are much frequented, 

Staunton, on Lewis Creek, 120 miles N.W. by W. from Richmond, 
population about 2500, is the centre of a fertile district, and contains 
two court-houses, a market-house, churches, the lunatic asylum for 
Western Virginia, &c. 

Wheeling, on the Ohio, 357 miles N:W. from Richmond, population 
11,435. The town is situated on a strip of land so narrow as only to 
allow of three principal streets between the river, with which they are 
parallel, and the steep hills at the back of the town. The place has 
an extensive trade, and there are several large manufactories of cottons 
and woollens, steam-engines, iron-castings, nails, white- and sheet-lead, 
glass, paper, silk, extensive flour-mills, &.; and ship-building is 
carried on to a small extent. The city contains the usual county 
buildings, churches, &c. A wire suspension-bridge, of 1010 feet 
between the supporting towers, crosses the Ohio. The great National 
Road passes through Wheeling; and the town is becoming an import- 
ant railway centre. 

Winchester, the capital of Frederick county, nearly in the centre of 
which it is situated, 130 miles N.N.W. from Richmond, population 
about 4000, is an old town, but has of late risen considerably in 
manufacturing and commercial importance, and in population, It 
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contains some good public buildings, a lyceum, masonic-hall, 14 
ehurebes, and a medical school. é ; 

Government, History, &c.—The original constitution adopted in 
1776 was superseded by the present one in 1851. By it the right of 
voting is vested in all white male citizens 21 years of age, who have 
resided for two years in the state. The legislature consists of a 
Senate of 50 members, called the General Assembly, elected for four 

, and a House of Delegates, consisting of 152 members elected 

jennially. All elections are by open voting, and not by ballot. The 

ernor is elected by the people for four years. His salary is 5000 
Sollare The judges are also elected by popular vote. — 

The total nét revenue obtained by taxes in the financial year 1853-4 
was estimated at 1,281,047 dollars. The ordinary expenditure, exclusive 
of schools and debt, is about 600,000 dollars. ‘The public debt Oct. 1, 
1854, was 22,389,476 dollars; the interest on which was 1,825,000 

The aggregate militia force of Virginia is 125,000 men, of 
whom 6492 are commissioned officers. The state has a large school 
fund; the educational returns of the state are however very imperfect. 
In 1850 there were returned in the state 18 colleges, with 110 pro- 
fessors and 1618 students, and 2930 public schools, with 2997 teachers 
and 67,358 scholars. Among the colleges is included the University 
of Virginia, at Charlottesville, a very celebrated institution which in 
1854 had 16 professors, 466 students, and a library of 19,500 volumes, 

The early history of Virginia is the history of the establishment, of 
British colonies in North America. In 1584 Sir Walter Raleigh 
obtained a patent to colonise any unappropriated part of North 
America, and sent out two small vessels, which reached the coast of 
Florida, and sailed north as far as the island of Roanoke, in which 
neighbourhood they remained some time in friendly intercourse with 
the natives. On their return the country was named Virginia by 
Queen Elizabeth. The first actual settlement was made in Norra 
Canotrya. In 1606 James I. granted patents to two companies. To 
the one, called the London Company, he granted South Virginia; to 
the other, called the Plymouth Company, he granted New England. 
On the 19th of December, 1606, a small expedition of 105 men in 
three ships, the largest not more than 100 tons burden, having entered 
a river which was then called Powhatan, now the James River, they 
planted the first colony in the present state of Virginia, May 13, 1607, 
on & peninsula connected with the north bank, and named the place 
James Town, in honour of King James. But the colonists suffered 
much from sickness and disunion, and the whole would probably have 

ished if the management had not fallen into the hands of Captain 
ohn Smith, whose courage and prudence preserved the little colony 
from destruction. Smith's history, which is of the most romantic 
character, he has related in ‘The True Travels, Adventures, and 
Observations of Captain John Smith, in Europe, Asia, Africke, and 
America, beginning about the yeere 1593, and continued to this pre- 
sent 1629;’ and to one of the most romantic incidents in it the infant 
colony was indebted for its preservation. On an expedition up the 
James River and into the interior, in 1607, Smith was taken prisoner 
Wy. the Indians, and two men who accompanied him were slain. 

é himself, after being several days in custody, was saved from 
the tomahawk by the entreaties and interference of Pocahontas, 
the daughter of Powhatan, the principal chief, and he was ultimately 
allowed to return to James Town. Two years later, when the Indians 
had plotted the destruction of the little colony, Pocahontas revealed 
their designs; and Smith having subsequently succeeded in establishing 
friendly relations with the natives, the country was gradually cleared, 
and under his active superintendence James Town began to assume 
the appearance of a fortified village. The value of his energy and 
influence was seen a year or two later on his departure from the 
colony. On finding themselves uncontrolled by any sufficient autho- 
rity, the settlers abandoned themselves to improvidence and idleness ;. 
the store of provisions was rapidly consumed ; and in consequence of 
their marauding habits, attacks were made by the Indians, who mur- 
dered many stragglers, and laid plans to destroy the whole colony. 
Smith had left nearly 500 persons; in six months the number was 
reduced to 60. These had resolved to abandon the settlement, and 
had actually embarked for Newfoundland, with a view to disperse 
themselves among the fishing-vessels there; but before they reached 
the mouth of the river they met the long-boat of Lord Delaware, who 
had been appointed governor, and who had arrived in Chesapeake Bay 
with supplies and emigrants. More colonists with liberal supplies 
arrived the next year (1611), and from this time-the colony advanced 
in prosperity ; their security being especially promoted by the curious 
circumstance of a marriage solemnised according to the rites of the 
Church of England between a young Englishman, John Rolfe, and 
Pocahontas, who had more than once saved the life of Smith, The 
consequence of this marringe was a confirmed peace with her father 
Powhatan, and with other Indian tribes under his influence. Poca- 
hontas sailed with her husband to England, and became an object of 
admiration both at court and in London, which her conduct as @ wife 
and mother afterwards confirmed and continued. There are families 
still in Virginia who are seg of their descent from that union. 

The history of the co ony during the next century exhibits it as 
engaged in frequent hostilities with the Indians; while from the time 
that it had attained to a certain degree of wealth and stability, 
the disputes and collisions between the colonists and the home govern. 


ment and its representative, the governor of the colony, were almost 
continual, until the accession of William and Mary, when a more 
liberal and conciliatory policy was adopted towards the colony. From — 
this time it continued to flourish till 1764, when the Stamp Act 

proposed, and the American war, which broke out a few years after- 
wards, led to a separation of all the North American colonies from 
the parent state. ; 

(Smith, Generall Historie of Virginia, &c.; Bancroft, History of the 
United States ; Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia ; Lyell, Travels 
in America, and Geological Manual ; Gazetteer of Virginia ; Gazetteer of 
the United States ; Rogers, Geological Suivey of Virginia; Marcou, Geo- — 
logical Map of the United States ; Seventh Census of the United States; — 
Statistical View of the United States ; American Almanac, 1855.) 

VIRIEUX. *[Ary.] ‘ 

VISTULA (Wisla, Weichsel), a large river of Europe, rises at th 
foot of the Carpathians, in the circle of Teschen in Austrian Silesia. 
Taking at first partly an eastern course, it enters Poland, passes 
Cracow, and then turning to the north-east divides Poland from — 
Galicia as far as Sandomir. From Sandomir its course is nd 
north-west to Warsaw, then westerly and north-westerly till the river 
enters Prussia a little above Thorn, below which it flows northward — 
to the Baltic. Before it reaches the Baltic however it divides at 
Montau, below Marienwerder, into two branches, the smaller of which, — 
called the Nogat, discharges itself into the Frisches-Haff. The larger 
or western branch, after flowing about 40 miles farther, again 
at Fiirstenwerder, 9 miles from Dantzig, into two branches, : 
smaller of which turns to the east, and empties itself into the Fris- 
ches-Haff, and the main stream taking the opposite direction falls 
into the Baltic at Weichselmiinde, north of Dantzig. The principal 
feeder of the Vistula is the Bug which (fed by the Narew) joins it — 
near Warsaw on the right bank. Another large feeder on the right 
bank is the Save, The most important tributary of the Vistula on 
the left bank is the Pilica. [Potanp.] The whole course of the 
Vistula is about 460 miles, for above 300 miles of Which, namely, 
from Cracow, it is navigable. The Bromberg Canal connects the 
Vistula with the Oder. The Vistula, being connected with so m 
navigable rivers, is a great channel for the conveyance of the r 
ductions of Poland, especially corn and timber, from the in’ to 
the sea-coast. At the junction of the Bug with the Vistula stands — 
the important fortress of Modlin: at Warsaw the river is commanded 
by Alexander’s citadel. y Vets 

VITEPSK, or WITEBSK, a government in the north-west of Euro- 
pean Russia, which, with the government of Mohilev, forms the part 
of Poland that fell to Russia at the first partition of that country in 
1772. Catherine II. divided it into two governments, which she 
united in 1796 under the name of White Russia; but in 1802 it was 
again divided into two, when Vitepsk was organised as at present. It 
is bounded N.W. by Livonia, N.E, by Pskow, E. by Smolensk, 8.E. by 
Mohilev, 8.W. by Minsk, and W. by Wilna and Courland, Its area 
is 17,145 square miles, and the population in 1846 amounted to 
789,500, the great majority of whom are Rusniaks and Catholics. 

The surface presents a vast plain diversified only by the banks of 
the rivers, which rise a little above the general level. The soil is 
sand mixed with clay, and with a very thin covering of vegetable 
mould. The principal river is the Dina or Dwina, which enters the 
government from Pskow, makes a semicircular bend to Desna, from 
which place it runs along the western frontier, and is joined in its 
course by most of the rivers of the province: among these are the 
Mesha, the Kasplia, the Ula, the Polota, the Drissa, the Druja, the 
Saryja, the Feananka, and the Ewest. There are numerous small lakes: © 
the largest is that of Lubahn, on the frontier of Livonia, The climate — 
is damp, but temperate and not very variable. i | 

Though the soil is poor, agriculture is the chief of the 
inhabitants, and, on account of the facility of exportation, very 
profitable. They cultivate rye, wheat, barley, oats, some flax, 
hemp, and hops. Horticulture is pretty well attended to, but there 
is no fruit except cherries. The bird-cherry is very ye as well 
as all sorts of wild berries (bilberries, cranberries, &c.) The 2 
forests, consisting both of pines and other timber-trees, afford ample 
employment to the inhabitants in felling and squaring timber. The 
pasture-lands are very extensive ; horned-cattle and horses are bred 
in great numbers, but the former are small; the horses are of 
the strong Russian race and partly of the light Polish breed, ‘T | 
are large flocks of sheep, the wool of which is coarse. The inhabit- 
ants have abundance of goats, swine, poultry, and bees. In the forests 
there are bears, wolves, foxes, stags, wild boars, flying squirrels, hares, 
and game. The lakes and rivers produce various kinds of fish, espe- 
cially smelts, of which immense quantities are dried and exported, 
The minerals are iron-ore, freestone, limestone, marl, and fuller’s-earth. 

The commerce of the government is greatly facilitated by the Diina, 
by which all its surplus produce is conveyed in light boats to Riga 
and Pernau; hemp is sent in sledges to St. Petersburg. Greater 
facilities have been given to commerce by the Berezina Canal, which 
connects the Diina and the Dnieper. The principal articles of export 
are hemp, dried fish, corn, flour, bristles, horses, square timber, masts, 
linseed, flax, oxen, wool, hides, tallow, honey, and wax. J 
_ Vitepsk, the capital of the government, to which it gives its name, 
is situated on the Diina, at its confluence with the Viteba, in 55° 6’ 
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N. lat., 30° 5’ E. long., and has about 17,000 inhabitants. The town 
is surrounded with ancient walls and towers. The principal part of 
it is built on the left bank of the river. On the right bank is the old 
castle, surrounded with a very lofty rampart, and the handsomest 
buildings. The streets are on the whole narrow and irregular, and 
there are only a few stone houses. One of the finest edifices is the 
convent of Greek monks of the order of St. Basil. There are 14 
churches ; 8 monasteries, of which 6 are Roman Catholic and 2 Greek ; 
and 2 nunneries. Vitepsk has many charitable institutions, a large 
bazaar, several woollen-cloth factories, and tanneries. 

Welisch, or Wielix, a town with 6800 inhabitants, of whom 1000 are 


Polotzk, mentioned in the ancient Scandinavian traditions anterior 

Rarik, is situated near the right bank of the Diina, north-east of 
Vitepsk, and is slightly fortified. The handsomest building in the 
town is the former college of the Jesuits, with a beautiful church. 
The population of Polotzk is about 10,000. 

VITERBO, a province of Central Italy, in the States of the Church, 
is bounded N. by the province of Perugia, E. by those of Spoleto and 
Rieti, S. by the Comarca di Roma and the province of Civita-Vecchia, 
W. by the Tuscan Sea and Tuscany. The area is 1083 square 
population in 1850 numbered 129,074. The surface is 
north. The eastern part of the province lies in the basin 
the Tiber; the central part consists of the basin of the Lake of 
Iseva, and its outlet the river Marta; and the western part consists 
of the river Fiora, which, rising in the Tusean 
tory, enters the Papal State, and after a course of nearly 50 miles 
into the sea below Montalto. These three basins or valleys slope 
ward towards the sea, and merge in the unhealthy maritime 
Maremma, which extends along the seacoast. There is 
f fertile land in the province, which yields wine, oil, and 
niumbers of cattle are reared. Alum is very abundant. 
called Cimino, the ancient Ciminus, of volcanic formation, 
_ runs from north to south for a of about 30 miles, from Monte 
north-east of Viterbo, which is its highest summit, being 

4000 feet above the sea, to Monte Virginio near the lake of Bracciano, 

and divides the basin of the Tiber from that of the Lake of Bolsena. 

‘The Ciminus and its impervious forest arrested for many years the 
_ progress of Roman conquest on the side of Etruria. It is still a well- 
_ wooded and picturesque mountain. Between Ronciglione and Viterbo 
the high road from Rome to Florence. A succession of 

the lake of Bolsena on three sides, leaving an openi 
to the southward, through which flows the river Marta. (Bousexa | 

On the south-east, between the lake and the Ciminian ridge, is a wide 
_ plain, at the south-eastern end of which is the town of Viterbo. 
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t town, inclosed by walls and towers; it bas more than 
several convents, and other considerable buildings; the 
are and mend but narrow, and adorned with handsome foun- 
of San Lorenzo is adorned with some good 

and with the monuments of =e John XXL, Alex- 
., Adrian V., and Clement IV. iilani (vii. 40) says that 
enry of England, son of the Earl of Cornwall, was murdered 
altar of the cathedral of Viterbo by Guy de Montfort, 
son of Simon de Montfort, who fell at the battle of Evesham. 
to this tradition in the 12th canto of his ‘Inferno.’ In 
piazza before the cathedral Pope Adrian IV,, an Englishman, com- 
ndbstyy omig Frederick Barbarossa to hold his stirrup while he 

, his mule, The episcopal palace annexed to the 
cathedral dates from the 13th century; it contains the great hall 
where the conclaves of the sacred college were held for the election of 
several popes in the 13th century. The other ecclesiastical edifices 
, of notice are—the church of Santa Rosa, where the body of that 
ed. The church of Santa Maria della Verita, outside of 
which has a good fresco painting representing the ‘ Spo- 
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 walizio,’ or of Virgin Mary, by Lorenzo di Giacomo of 
_ Viterbo, « pupil of Masaccio, and the church of San Angelo in Spata, 
_ which contains a Roman sarcophagus with a basso-rilievo, and an 


a 

ion, which says that it was used as a sepulchral urn for the 
a beauty of the 12th century, whose charms are said to 

have ae war between Rome and Viterbo, in which the Romans 
defea’ 


received opinion that the Fanum Voltumna, 
held the general meeting of deputies 
different states of their confederation, was on the site of Viterbo. 
ngs were of a political nature, alihougl triginally they many have 
were of a nature, ou they may have 
merely sllgionn character, There was no town in ancient 


times on the spot, but a large fair seems to have been held simulta- 
neously with the meetings of the deputies. Viterbo is said to have 
been built, or inclosed, by Desiderius, the last king of the Longobards, 
and to have been peopled by the inhabitants of several ruined towns 
of the neighbourhood. It governed itself for a long time during the 
middle ages as a free municipality, and was often at war with the 
people of Rome, to which it was obliged at last to make its submission 
about the year 1200. 

The population of Viterbo and its neighbourhood are supported 
chiefly by agriculture; wine and oil are the principal produce of the 
country. There are however some manufactures of woollens. Many 
of the landed proprietors and local nobility reside at Viterbo. 

VITORLA, a town of Spain, in the Basque Provinces, capital of the 
province of Alava, or Vitoria, is situated on an eminence overlooking 
an extensive plain, through which, at a short distance to the north, 
flows the river Zadorra. It is on the main road from France to 
Madrid, from which city it is distant about 190 miles N.N.E. The 
population in 1845 was 14,901. The town consists of an old part, 
with narrow tortuous streets and a curious old plaza, and of a modern 
part, with wide and regular streets of good houses, and a modern 
plaza, which is an areaded square of 220 feet each side, with shops 
beneath, the town-hall forming the southern side, and the centre being 
used as the market-place, The town contains a collegiate church and 
four parish churches, a custom-house, a handsome general hospital, 
of classical architecture, an orphan asylum, a small theatre, a public 
library, and a museum of antiquities. The manufactures consist of 
iron-wares, earthenware, linen-cloths, leather, and candles, The town 
is also an important centre of trade between Bilbao, San Sebastian, 
Bayonne, and Castilla la Vieja. The alamedas El Prado and La Florida 
are delightful public walks. Vitoria is an ancient town, and was pro- 
bably occupied by the Romans. Sancho el Sabio of Navarra, about 
1180, named it Vitoria in commemoration of a victory gained over 
the Moors, The French occupied it from 1808 till June 21, 1813, 
when they were defeated by the British under the Duke of Wellington, 
who soon afterwards followed the retreating army over the Pyrenees 
into France, (Ford, Handbook of Spain.) 

VITRE. [{nce-er-Virare.] 

VITRY. |Marwe; Pas-pe-Carais.] 

VIVARAIS, LE, a province of the former government of Languedoc 
in France, lay chiefly between the Cévennes and the Rhdéue, from 
Mont Lozére to a little north of Annonay, and took its name from its 
chief town, Viviers. It now forms the department of Anpcus, The 
remaining part of the Vivarais extended west of the Cévennes, and is 
now included in the southern part of Haute-Loire. 

VIVIEN, ST. (Gens.]} 

VIVIERS. [Arpecuaz.] 

VIZAGAPATAM. (Cinrcans, Northern.] 

VIZCAYA. [Basque Provinces. ] 

VIZEN. ([Berma.] 

VIZIL. [Istre.) 

VLAARDINGEN. [Hortanp.] 

VLADIMIR, or WLADIMIR, a government in the centre of 
European Russia, is bounded N. by Twer, Yaroslav, and Costroma, 
E. by Nischnei-Novgorod, 8. by Riiisan, and W. by Moscow. Its area 
is 18,240 square miles ; ae fe ulation in 1846 was 1,246,500. The 
face of the country is an un lating plain, diversified by low hills, by 
the steep banks of the rivers, and extensive forests; there are also 
many heaths and morasses, 

The principal river is the Oka, which traverses the south-west of 
the government, It is joined by the Kliazma, which comes from the 
government of Moscow, crosses this province nearly in the mid 
and joins the Oka in Nischnei-Novgorod. Its affluents are the Nerl, 
Sadogda, Schitka, Kolokecha, Kamanka, Tesa, and some others, 
There are 22 large and small rivers, all of which have very pure 
water, and abound in fish. Among the numerous lakes, the two 
largest and most remarkable are the Peganowoe, in which floating 
islands are sometimes seen; and the Pleschtschejew, which is about 
5 miles long and 44 miles broad, and is celebrated on account of the 
nautical exercises of Peter the Great. 

The rivers freeze in the middle of November, and thaw in March. 
The winter is very cold; the summer is very hot; the spring and 
autumn are variable. Night-frosts continue till May, and return at 
the end of September, The climate on the whole is healthy. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants ; but though 
the soil is in come parts fertile, the heaths, marshes, sandy tracts, and 
forests cover so great an extent of surface, that the produce of the 
harvest is not sufficient on an average for the home consumption. 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, and peas are cultivated. The 
produce all kinds of vegetables common in Russia, and most of them 
are full of apple- and cherry-trees; amongst the former is the beautiful 
transparent apple called Nakiwni. Some hops, flax, and hemp are also 
grown, Game, except hares and partridges, is rare; but bears, 
wolves, and lynxes are still met with. Wild berries of various kinds 
abound. The breed of horned cattle is merely sufficient for the wants 
of the province ; the breed of horses is excellent. The peasants breed 
plenty of domestic poultry. The principal fish are sturgeon and shad: 
what is not consumed in the province is sent to Moscow, The minerals 
are iron, alabaster, good potter’s-clay, and freestone, 
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Besides the manufacture of thread, worsted, linen, and coarse 
woollens for home use, the government has important manufactures 
of linen, cotton, leather, iron-wares, glass, and crystal. The exports 
comprise the products just named, and paper, soap, potashes, fruit, 
timber, fire-wood, stone for building and willstones, and lime. 

Viadimir, the capital, is sit in the centre of the government, 
in 56° 17’ N. lat, 40° 20’ E. long., on a group of hills which rise above 
a fertile plain on the left bank of the Kliazma, which flows under the 
walla. It is one of the oldest cities in Russia, and from 1157 to 1828 
was the residence of the grand-dukes and the capital of Great Russia. 
With the exception of its numerous churches and stone houses 
Vladimir has few traces of its former greatness; there are no vestiges 
of the palace of the princes, and the Golden Gate has nothing magni- 
ficent except its name. The city is still large, but ill built, and has 
6 gates, terminating the 6 principal streets. Of the 25 churches, the 
cathedrals of St. Mary and Demetrius are remarkable in the history 
of Russia. There are 2 convents, an ecclesiastical seminary, and 
several crown buildings. The bishop of Vladimir and Susdal has a 

here. The inhabitants manufacture silk veils and handker- 
chiefs, and have some tanneries and soap manufactories. : ; 

Pereslawl-Zaleskoe is situated on the river Trubesch, where it empties 
itself into Lake Pleschtschejew. It is an old town with several 
churches and convents, which are the only important structures in the 
place. The population is 4000, who manufacture linen, silks, and 
woollen-cloths, They have a profitable transit and commission trade. 

Murom, with 6500 inhabitants, an ancient town, was once the capital 
of the Mordwins, and afterwards the residence of Russian princes; it 
has 3 convents, 18 stone and 7 wooden churches, and several crown 
buildings. The inhabitants have some manufactures and considerable 
trade. 
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VLIESSINGEN. [FRresianp.] Med ee eee: 

VOGHE'RA, a province of Piedmont, in the administrative division 
of Alessandria, is bounded N. by the Po, which divides it from the 

rovinee of Mortara and from the Austrian crownland of Lombardy ; 

by the duchy of Parma and Piacenza; 8. by the provinces of 
Tortona and Bobbio; and W. by the province of Tortona. Its area is 
808 square miles, and its population in 1848 was 101,695. It lies 
mostly in the plain of the Po, but the southern part of it includes the 
northern slope of the Ligurian Apennines, from which the Staffora 
and other torrents descend and cross the plain to jointhe Po. The 
country produces much silk, The head town, Voghera, originated in 
a suburb of the ancient town of Iria, and this circumstance seems also 
to have given origin to the name, which is a corruption of Vicus Irie. 
Posy mg 11,000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollens and silks; 
the only building in it worthy of notice is the collegiate church, which 
is of good architecture. Voghera is in a plain on the Staffora (which 
as well as the town was in ancient times called Jria), at the intersection 
of the high roads from Turin to Modena, and from Genoa to Milan 
by Pavia, The town is begirt with walls. 

The other towns of the province are—Stradella, with 5000 inhabit- 
ants, situated on the high road from Voghera to Piacenza, and near 
the borders of the duchy of Parma; Broni, or Bronni, a post-town 
on the same line of road, with 3000 inhabitants; and Catteggio, which 
has 2500 inbabitants. 

VOIGTLAND, or VOGTLAND, is the land formerly possessed by 
the officers called Voigte (advocates) of the empire, the predecessors 
of the present’ princes and counts of Reuss. Their country compre- 
hended the present circle of Voigtland in the kingdom of Saxony, the 
bailiwick of Weyda in the grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, the possessions 
of the princes and counts of Reuss, the lordship of Hof (now belonging 
to Bavaria), and the bailiwick of Ronneburg in the duchy of Saxe- 
Altenburg. The descendants of Henry the Elder, Voigt of Plauen, 
sold or mortgaged various portions of these possessions; and at length, 
in consequence of such a mortgage, the Elector Augustus of Saxony, 
who in 1560 had acquired by purchase the bailiwick of Weyda, Arns- 
haugk, and Ziegenriick, purchased in 1569 the lordships of Plauen, 
Voigtsberg, and Pausa. They were formed into two circles: that of 
Neustadt, which was ceded to Prussia by the treaty between Prussia 
and Saxony concluded at Presburg, May 18, 1815; and the circle of 
Voigtland, which remained to Saxony, and forms the most western 
part of that kingdom. This circle has an area of 556 square miles, 
According to the nature of the country, it is divided into two por- 
tions, the Mountain and Forest Region, and the Land Region. The 
first is the mountainous and thickly-wooded tract on both sides of 
the Mulda next the circle of the Erzgebirge, which it greatly resem- 
bles. The climate is cold and the soil stony; the only kind of 
grain produced is oats, and the only vegetables are potatoes. In the 
other portion, called the Land Region, the surface of the ground is 
covered with rich mould, the climate is milder, and the weather 
and temperature much less variable. The highest mountains are the 
Schneckenstein and the Rammelsberg, on the frontiers of Bohemia: 
the principal rivers are the Elster, the Mulda, and the Gélsch, In 
the valleys most agricultural products are successfully cultivated. 
Flax is a very important crop. The circle has a very fine breed of 
horned cattle and sheep. Game and fish abound, and pearls are found 
in the Elster. One of the chief productions is timber, of which large 
quantities are exported, The minerals are copper, iron, alum, lime, 


and slate. The chief occupation of the inhabitants is the manufacture 
of linen, cotton, woollen-cloth, and muslin. The chief town of tho 
Voigtland is PLaven. 

VOIRON. _ [Istre.] 

VOLCHOW, or WOLCHOW, RIVER, [Novogorop ; Russia, ] 

VOLGA, called by the Tartars #tiel, that is, ‘the bountiful,’ is the 
longest river, and, with the exception of the Danube, has the largest 
volume of water of any river in Europe; and its entire course is 
within the Russian empire. It rises in 57° N. lat., on the frontier of 
the governments of Twer and Novogorod, near the village of Wochina- 
Werchowie, issuing from a small lake formed by several s) and 
it flows through the lakes of Oselok, Plara, and Volga, which it quits 
about 90 miles above Twer. Near Ostuschkof it receives the Selicha- 
rowka, which issues from Lake Seeliger, and attains the breadth of 
150 feet; at Rshew-Vladimirow it becomes navigable for small boats, 
and at Twer, where it is 700 feet broad, for barges. vi 
traversed the government of Twer in an easterly direction, it turns to 


The Volga is of the utmost importance for the facility which it 
affords to the trade of the interior of the empire, and also to its 
foreign commerce; the Russian government haying, by a judicious 
system of canal navigation, so connected the various navigable rivers, 
that the Polar Sea communicates with the Caspian by a na‘ ion 
4000 miles on the Dwina, the Volga, and canals. The entire length 
of the Volga is above 2000 miles, and its total fall is only about 630 
feet. It flows with a slow regular current uninterrupted by rapid or 
cataract. It is stated that the volume of its waters is 
decreasing: at the beginning of the 18th century it had depth eno 
for freights of 1600 tons; it does not now bear vessels of more 
1200 tons. } ; 

The banks of the Volga are extremely fertile, even the yet unculti- 
vated parts ; and there is no other part of Russia where so much o: 
timber grows as in the vicinity of this river. The navigation of the 
Volga is much obstructed, in the dry season of the year, by shallows 
and islands; but in May and June the melting of the snow and ice 
swells its waters, and often causes extensive inundations. At this 
season its depth is so increased that large ships can pass over 
sand-banks and low islands (which are then completely under water), 
and descend it in safety from Twer to Astrachan. The Volga, a 
ally from Astrachan to the Caspian, is more abundant in fish than 
perhaps any other river in the world, Immense numbers penetrate 
from the Caspian Sea toa considerable distance into the several mouths 
of the Volga, and many thousand small vessels are employed in the 
fisheries. The fish taken in the largest quantities are sturgeon, carp, 
and pike of extraordinary size. Caviar is made of the roe of one 
species of sturgeon, and isinglass from the skin and entrails of her, 
which is called by the Russians Beluga. Seals also come from the 
Caspian into the mouths of the Volga, where they are taken. Steam- 
boats ply on the Volga from the Twer to the Caspian. 

VOLHYNIA (Wolynsk), a government of West Russia, is bounded 
N.W. by Grodno, N. by Minsk, E. by Kiew, 8. by Podolia, and W. by 
Galicia and Poland. Its area is 27,434 square miles; the population 
in 1846 was 1,445,500. 


The country is an elevated level extending at the foot of the Carpa- 


thian chain, On the northern frontier there are extensive peat moors 
and morasses, and where there are hills they are clothed with the 
finest forests, chiefly of pine, though there are some which consist 
entirely of oaks, beeches, and limes, The southern portion is undu- 
lating, and has two ridges of low hills, which enter it from Podolia 
and decline towards the centre of the province. These chains of hills 
(generally not more than 300 feet high), are covered with for and — 
are to be considered as the extreme offsets of the Carpathians on this 
side. In the southern district they rise to the plateau of Awratyn, to. 
which some give an elevation of 1000 feet. This plateau extends from 
Awratyn to Bieloserka (from the north to the south-west) for about 
one degree ; and forms part of the watershed between the Baltic and 
the Euxine. There is no great river in the government, There are 
great numbers of large ponds, and several mineral-springs. The 
climate resembles that of Southern Germany, only that the winter is 
rather more severe, and the night frosts protracted to a later period, 
so that the rivers are every year frozen. ‘There are no prevalent 
ntantien except the Plica Polonica, Locusts periodically desolate 
the fie 

Volhynia is one of the most fertile provinces of Russia, and there 
is perhaps no other in which agriculture is so general and so flourish- 
ing. But agriculture is still in a backward state, and ing imple- 
ments are rude, The rich crops of grain are to be attributed to th 
fertile soil. In the northern border, where there are many m 
there are the most luxuriant pastures, Besides rye, barley of 
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especially in the heavy marsh-lands), 
of ~ See of the — quality. 

surplus of corn is annually exported. Flax and hemp are 
ii here and there rapeseed, tobacco, and 
i oil are exported. All the ordinary 
vegetables are cultivated in the gardens. Mustard, saffron, capsicum, 
hops, and are commonly grown; and chamomile, panic-grass 
(Manne de Pologne), and wild asparagus, are gathered in the fields 


The forests are very extensive. Great quantities of timber and fire- 
conveyed to the Dnieper, partly by rafts, partly by land- 
carriage ; the forests also furnish much pitch, tar, charcoal, and potash. 
animals found in them are stags, elks, fallow-deer, wild boars, 
squirrels, martens, polecats, weasels, beavers, and otters, a few 
lynxes, and wild-cats, and many wolves and foxes. Wild berries 
various kinds abound, and truffles and mushrooms are commonly 
th 


pastures are favourable to the breeding of cattle. 
olhynian oxen are fine animals, and great numbers are exported. 
management of the dairy is not well understood. The horse, 
tended, is larger and stronger than the other Polish 
Sonck of the same breed : the horses of the peasants and poor 
general inferior. The sheep are mostly of the Polish 
farmer has fewer goats than swine; poultry is very 
¢ numbers of bees are kept, and the honey is very fine. 
ish abundance of fish, and on all the estates there are 


ealtpetre, building-stone, millstones, potter’s-clay, porcelain 
o nome ‘llages knit, spi id mak li d 
, women villages spin, and make coarse linen an 
woollen cloth; the men prepare potash, pitch, tar, and charcoal. 
_ Manufactures have greatly extended in Volhynia since the commence- 
_ ment of the present century. The pal products are linen, leather, 
- woollen-cloths, earthenware, in, and paper. 
ft Dnieper is near enough to afford easy communication with 
The articles exported are the products already enumerated, 
manufactured The cattle, horses, honey, and wax 
y market in Austria and Poland, whither they are conveyed 
Jews, who have the whole trade of the province in their hands. 
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dominion of Ruasia it was an insignificant place, with less 
inhabitants. It has now a population of about 12,000, who 
considerable trade in woollen-cloths, linen, silks, calicoes, 
wax and honey, and Moldavian and Hungarian wines. 
, an ugly ill-built town, is one of the most considerable 
country; it several churches, and a large fortified Carme- 
vent, The population is stated to be between 30,000 and 
whom a great proportion are Jews. There are several 
Christian merchants, who carry on a considerable trade in 

of the country. Jaslau, with 5000 inhabitants, has 
Greek churches, one Roman Catholic church, a monastery, and 

Ostrog, on the Wellija, consists of the old and the 
; it contains an ancient castle, several Greck and Roman 
a Basilian convent and school, and about 5000 
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The most considerable lakes are—the Kubenskoe, which receives 
the Kubana and 20 other small rivers, and from which one branch of 
the Suchona issues. The island of Kamennoi is on this lake. The 
two lakes called Piiitisorskoi are very deep. Lake Sandor, 10 miles 
long and 3 miles broad, the waters of which are said to heal wounds 
and ulcers. Lake Kondas. There are numerous morasses in this 
government, some of which are 25 to 45 miles in circumference. 

The climate is cold but very salubrious: it however varies consider- 
ably in different parts of the province. The winter is much longer in 
the north-eastern than in the south-western portion, Therivers gene- 
rally freeze in November and thaw in May. 

Agriculture requires the utmost care, and the ground requires to be 
well manured. Rye, barley, and oats are grown. Flax and hemp are 
extensively cultivated ; and likewise some hops, peas, and beans. In 
the south-western circles the produce is sufficient for the home con- 
sumption; but towards the north and north-east it gradually diminishes, 
and a considerable quantity is imported. In the north-east cabbages, 
turnips, and garlic thrive; in the south-west the gardens produce not 
only most of the vegetables common in Russia, but also apples and 
cherries. The forests constitute the wealth of the province. The 
chase furnishes many valuable articles both for the inland and foreign 
trade. The wild animals are elks, reindeer, ermines, martens, weasels, 
squirrels, hares, gluttons, bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes and wild-cats, 
various kinds of birds and water-fowl, among which are twelve species 
of ducks. Horses, oxen, sheep, goats, and swine are numerous. The 
rich pastures east of the Dwina and the many salt-springs are favour- 
able to the rearing of cattle, and the breed both of horses and oxen is 
in great repute. 

The minerals are iron, copper, granite, freestone, quartz, felspar, 
whetstones, limestone, and salt, The salt-springs are very important, 
and supply almost the whole consumption of the provinoe, 

There are manufactories of woollen cloth, linen, glass, iron-ware, and 
paper. There are also brandy distilleries, tanneries, and manufactories 
of candles. Vologda may be regarded as the centre of the trade of 
Siberia with Archangel, being situated on the great road between them, 
and a very active trade is carried on in the summer on the rivers, and 
in the winter on sledges. The principal trading towns are Vologda, 
Totma, and Ustiug. The several annual fairs are very well attended. 

The nea of this government, amounting to 822,200 in 1846, 
consists chiefly of Russians. There are also some Syrianes, who are 
a remnant of the ancient Finnish inhabitants; and Samoiedes, who 
wander in the inhospitable deserts of the north-east, on the banks of 
the Petschora. 

| Vologda, the seat of government, and the see of the bishop, is 
situated in 59° 12’ N. lat., 40° 10’ E. long., on both sides of the river 
Vologda. The population is about 14,000. Vologda is an open town, 
consisting of two principal parts, each of which is divided into four 
quarters. The town contains about 50 churches, 6 of which are of 
stone; a monastery; a nunnery; a theologicsl seminary for 600 
priests’ sons; a gymnasium; a district school; and many buildings 
and magazines belonging to the crown. The inhabitants manufacture 
linen, silks, leather, sealing-wax, white-lead, colours, vitriol, and have 
very extensive tanneries and candle manufactories ; they likewise make 
superior articles in gold, silver, enamel, and lacquered ware. The 
merchants trade extensively with St. Petersburg and Archangel, with 
China and the Aleutian Islands, They are also connected with 
Hi tic merchants. The city is surrounded with gardens, which 


of whom many are Jews. Kremenetz is situated at the 
of a high mountain, on which there is a castle or citadel. It 
jas several Greek churches, a monastery, and 8000 inhabitants. 
VOLOGDA, an extensive government of Euro’ Russia, extends 
58° 30’ to 64° 40’ N. lat., ~< Ai a 8 a E. i — 
N. 1, N.E. by Tobolsk, . by Perm and Viatka, 
by Kostrone, AW, by Yaroslav, W. by Novogorod, and N.W. by 
and comprises an area of 147,422 square miles. 
‘The surface of this ent is an immense plain, which extends 
on the east to the Ural Mountains, and is only traversed by a lateral 
of that chain, which crosses the north-eastern part : it contains 
vast forests, extensive morasses, and some lakes, The soil is very 
rations : there are however large tracts in which the surface is 
0 with a rich mould, and in most the soil is susceptible 
cultivation. The most fertile part is the south-west. 
Besides the Ural and its north-western offset, which runs along the 
i of the Petachora, there is here and there a hill, which is called 
Mountain. The north-eastern chain, here called PojaesKamennoi, 
or the Stony Girdle, evidently forms the watershed between the Dwina 
and the Petechora. It is thickly wooded, about seven miles broad, and 
yi mes to rise as it runs to the north. 
The rivers are—the Dwrxa, which is formed by the union 
‘of the Jug and the Suchona. The Vaga, a feeder of the Dwina, which 
_jssues from a morass, where it is already above 1200 feet in breadth. 
' Petachora, which rises in the Ural Mountains at the point where 
governments of Vologda, Tobolek, and Perm meet. This province 
tag also atcanal, called the North Catherine Canal, begun in 1786 
completed in 1817. It is 12 miles in length. It unites two rivers, 
: Keltma, one a tributary of the Wytschegda, and the other 
a tributary of the Volga, by which the Wytschegda com- 
Kama, or the Dwina, and the Frozen Ocean with 


produce good vegetables and some fruit. 

Totma, on the Suchona, consists of three broad streets, has 17 
churches, 3 convents, several magazines, and 3000 inhabitants, among 
whom are many artisans and intelligent merchants, who have a 
profitable retail trade, and a considerable commerce with Archangel 
and Siberia. 

VOLONNE. [Atres, Basszs.] 

VOLTAGGIO. [Gzyoa.] 

VOLTERRA, a town of ‘Tuscany, in the province of Pisa, is built 
on the sight of Volaterrm, one of the most ancient of the Etruscan 
cities. Volaterra is first mentioned by Livy (x. 12) under the year 
B,0. 298, when the people fought bravely against the consul L. Corne- 
lius Scipio. It became eventually a municipium. The people of 
Volaterre, having espoused the party of Marius, were besieged by 
Sulla two whole years, The city suffered severely from the inva- 
sion of the Vandals; after them it came under the dominion of the 
Lombards, who were driven out in the 8th century by Charlemagne, 
and Volterra became an imperial town, governed by the counts, 
marquises, or officers of the emperors, who often deputed the bishops 
of the diocese to administer the government. Like other cities of 
Italy, Volterra was torn by the contending factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines. The former having prevailed, the Volterrani were 
induced to unite themselves to the Pisan republic. 

Volterra is 50 miles from Leghorn, about 40 miles from Florence, 
and 30 miles from Siena. It is situated on a bill, the west sides 
of which are extremely precipitous, and, owing to tlie soft nature of 
the material, a species of marl, are continually wearing away and 
incroaching on the site of the town. On the north are found the 
numerous sepulchral chambers, called by the Italians ‘Ippogei,’ to 
which Volterra owes its remarkable and unique museum of cinerary 


urns or sarcophagi, re 
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A most interesting public Etruscan museum, consisting of cinerary 
sarcophagi, gold ornaments, gems, weights, bronzes, coins, and objects 
in terra-cotta, r 
walls avd columns and an arched gateway of Etruscan workmanship 
are all that now remain of the ancient constructions. The huge blocks 
of stone in these remains are uncemented. The Etruscan arch is deco- 
rated with three sculptured human heads; one adorns the key-stone, 
and two are carved on the springing stones of the arch above the impost ; 
the impost itself retains its mouldings in excellent preservation. 

The modern city is walled, and possesses a fortress partly con- 
structed on the site of the ancient Etruscan walls, Within the 
fortress is a circular tower called the Mastio, which has served as a 
state prison. Volterra contains a cathedral, several churches, a 
theatre, several palaces, a Monte-di-Piet&, and an antiquated town-hall, 
begun in 1208 and finished in 1257. In this building, on the ground- 
floor, is the museum of sarcophagi found in the tombs, and above is 
placed the public library. A gloomy palace, constructed in the 10th 
century, was the residence of the Capitano di Giustizia, when Volterra 
was a free and independent city; it afterwards became the residence 
of the podesth, or mayor. This building has been the theatre of 
many scenes of violence. The streets are narrow, and, except the 
main streets, badly paved; the houses are often of great antiquity, 
consisting in. many instances of towers modernised. The population 
may be about 5000. 

The chief business of the Volterrani is the carving of alabaster; 
they supply vast quantities of carved ware to the markets of Florence, 
Leghorn, and Pisa. 

VOLTRI. [Gexoa.] 

VOLURAY. [Inpre-rt-Lorre.] 

VOLVIC. [Puy-pe-Déme.] 

VOORN. . [Brret; Mzuse; Hottann.] 

VOREPPE. [Istne.] 

VORONETZ, or WORONESCH, a government of Russia in 
Europe, is situated between 48° 35’ and 52° 50’ N. lat., 87° 45’ and 
43° E. long. It is bounded N. by Tambov, N.E. by Saratov, E. and 
$.E. by the country of the Don Cossaks, 8.W. by Ekaterinoslav, and 
W. by Charkow. Its area is 25,591 square miles, and it is divided 
into twelve circles. 

The face of the country is an undulating plain traversed by low 
ridges and chalk-hills. The soil consists partly of clay, partly of sand, 
for the most part covered with a pretty thick layer of vegetable mould, 
which is so fertile that it requires only a periodical fallow. 

The principal river is the Don, which comes from Tamboy, and, 
traversing the government from north to south, receives most of the 
other rivers, such as the Voronetz, which is navigable by large barges, 
the Sosna, the Ikoretz, the Donez, and some others. The climate is 
temperate and healthy. The inhabitants live to a great age, and 
the productions of temperate climates flourish. Melons are raised in 
large numbers, and are sent to Moscow and St. Petersburg. The 
rivers freeze about December, and thaw in the beginning of March. 

Voronetz is one of the great corn provinces of the empire. The 
farmers grow wheat of different kinds, barley, oats, buckwheat, millet, 
and maize—the last only in gardens; poppies, lentils, peas, flax, and 
hemp are grown in the fields. Horticulture is very carefully attended 
to; the gardens produce all the kinds of vegetables that are grown in 
Germany. Hops are grown in small quantities, The most common 
fruits are cherries and plums. Vines grow in sheltered situations, 
and the grape ripens in warm seasons, The forests are very nearly 
thinned. Pines are rare; but there are remarkably fine oaks. The 
rich pastures on the banks of the rivers and the extensive commons 
are favourable to the breeding of cattle, which is a very general occu- 
pie of the inhabitants. There are numerous flocks of sheep and 

erds of swine; oxen suffice only for the home consumption. There 

are many small studs of horses of the Russian race, The most com- 
mon domestic poultry are geese and barn-door fowls; bees are very 
generally kept, The minerals are iron (but no other metal), chalk, 
limestone, freestone, and saltpetre. 

The manufactures of the province are not of great importance. 
The exports are the natural productions of the country—corn, cattle, 
hides, timber, bristles, some coarse cloth, saltpetre, honey, and wax. 
The chief commercial cities are Voronetz and Ostrogohsk ; but there 
is great want of good water-carriage, the Don being navigable only in 
the spring, when the water is high. The Donez merely touches the 
frontier, and has not one town on its banks, 

The population of this government was 1,657,900 in 1846. The 
inhabitants are in the northern part Great Russians, and in the 
southern Little Russians. Among the latter are included the Cossaks, 
or Tscherkassians, as they are here called, after their ancient capital ; 
there are also some gipsies and Germans, 

Voronetz, the capital of the government, the residence of the 

vernor and of the Bishop of Voronetz, is situated in 51° 40’ N. lat., 

9° 23' KE. Jong,, on the river Voronetz, which falls into the Don two 
miles below the city. Voronetz is built on a very steep rock, and 
possesses strong natural defences, It is one of the oldest cities in the 
empire, and is mentioned in 1177. Peter the Great had a dockyard 
here for building ships, with which he intended to descend the Don 
to the sea. He often resided here, and built himself a palace, no 
vestige of which now remains. The city consists of three parts, the 


has long been formed in Volterra. Some fragments of | palace, 


upper town, the lower town, and the suburbs, The upper town con- 
tains the residence of the governor and the public offices, the bishop’s 
, the cathedral, the bazaar, and the town-hall. In the city are 
18 stone churches, 2 convents, a poor-house, a gymnasium, an eccle- 
siastical seminary, an arsenal, and several schools. The population is 
probably over 20,000. The streets are very broad, but not paved. 
The manufactures are cloth for the army, leather, soap, and vitriol. 
There are some breweries and brandy-distilleries. The merchants of 
Voronetz trade with all parts of the empire. 

Ostrogohsk, about 60 miles 8, from Voronetz, is a small commercial 
town with several churches. The population is about 4500, who 
carry on an extensive trade, The three annual fairs are visited by 
merchants from the most distant parts, and even by Greeks, who 
bring many Turkish goods. At a distance of about 10 miles there is 
a small colony of Germans, whose chief occupation is agriculture. _ 

VOSGES, a department in the eastern part of France, is bounded — 
N. by the department of Meurthe, N.E. by that of Bas-Rhin, E. and 
S.E. by that of Haut-Rhin, S. by Haute-Sadne, W, by Haute-Marne, 
and N.W. by the department of Meuse. Its form is that of aa 
irregular quadrangle, of which the northern side measures 85 miles, 
the southern 45 miles, the eastern 53 miles, and the western 41 miles. 
The department is comprehended between 47° 48’ and 48° 33’ N, lat., 
5° 27’ and 7° 20’ E. long. Its area is 2347 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1851 was 427,409. hy 

The surface is mountainous in the east, in the other parts (which 
constitute what is called the Plain) hilly. The Vosges Mountains, 
from which the department takes its name, extend along the eastern 
boundary; and the Faucilles traverse the department from west to 
east, and unite with the branches of the Vosges about Plombiéres, in 
the south-eastern part of the department. The Vosges Mountains 
present a great variety of picturesque and delightful scenery. The 
Ballon-d’Alsace, one of their highest summits, at the point where the 
branch which joins the Faucilles diverges from the main chain, is 
4124 feet high; Le-Bressoir, a neighbouring summit, is 4049 feet; 
and Le-Grand-Donnon, farther north, is 3314 feet. 

The Vosges, and that part of the Faucilles which is nearest to the 
Vosges, are composed chiefly of granitic rocks, Upes poy es" 
rests the red and the variegated sandstone; upon D nes 
lie fossilliferous limestone and variegated marl; and aboye these lias 
and the lower oolitic rocks. [Vosces Mountarns.] These formations 
cover the whole of the department; the upper formation, the oolitic, 
occupying the western side, and the others successively cropping out 
as we advance eastward, The mineral treasures of the department 
are considerable. Granite, porphyry, freestone of a colour, 
millstones, slates, coal, gypsum, and agates are found. Ivon-stone is 
procured. There is a great number of iron-works for the manufacture 
of pig-iron, wrought-iron, and steel. Copper, silver, and manganese, 
are also found among the minerals, but no mines are now worked, _ 

The department belongs chiefly to the basin of the Rhine. Asmall 
portion, which extends in the north-eastern corner, across the ridge 
of the Vosges, is drained by the Bruche, which rises in those moun- 
tains and flows down into the Ill near Strasbourg. The central parts 
are drained by the MosELuz [yol. iii. col. 874], one of the large 
affluents of the Rhine, and its tributaries. It receives the Vologne 
and Durbion on the right bank. The Meurthe rises in the slopes of 
the Vosges, on the eastern side of the department, and flows | 
west into the adjacent department of Meurthe, where it joins the 
Moselle. The Mortagne, a feeder of the Meurthe, and the Madon, a 
feeder of the Moselle, rise in the department of Vosges, but do not 
join their principal streams till they reach the department of Meurthe. 
The Plaine and the Rabodot, feeders of the Meurthe, rise in other 
departments, but join their principal stream in this. The north-west 
of the department is drained by the Meuse, which crosses it from 
south to north, and by its feeders, A very small district in the north- 
tc is drained by the Ornain, which belongs to the system of the 
meine. % Q 

The southern border of the department belongs to the basin of the 
Rhéne, and is drained by the Sadne, which rises on the southern slopes _ 
of the Faucilles, and by the Coney, the Angronne, and the Combaute, 
which flow directly or ultimately into the Sadne. re 

None of these rivers is navigable in the department of Vosg 
Irrigation is well managed; and the streams of the department 
skilfully applied as a moving-power to the purposes of manufacti 
There are several chalybeate, and also warm saline mineral-sprin 
There are also several small lakes in the east of the d t. 
department is traversed by 6 imperial, 22 departmental, and sever 
communal roads. ‘ 

The area of the department is about 1,450,000 acres, of which 
about 600,000 acres are under the plough. ‘The soil of the Plain 
tolerably fertile; but the produce in corn is inadequate to the sup 
of the dense population. The principal crop is of oats; bar 
wheat, rye, and maslin (wheat and rye mixed), are also grown, and — 
hemp and hops. The grass-lands amount to 180,000 acres, and the 
heaths and open pastures to about 90,000 acres. The number o 
horned cattle is very considerable. The dairy is well attended to, 
and cheese and butter are made in large quantities. Horned 
are small. Horses too are of inferior size but numerous. A gi 
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number of pigs is reared, 
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is illion gallons a year of ordinary red wine. The quantity 
of stone-fruits grown is considerable ; among them are the quetch or 
German plum, and the cherry from which kirschwasser is made. 

have an area of above 300,000 acres, and the forests 


: 


and wastes 170,000 acres. More than 300 saw-mills, moved by water, 
are emp! in sawing deals, which are floated down the Meurthe 
and the Moselle to Metz; and staves, which are floated down the 


Coney into the Sadne. Game and fish are plentiful. 

is one of the principal manufacturing 
the arrondissement of E; are iron- 
i tanneries; in 


a considerable manufacture of lace and musical instruments ; 
of Nenfchfteau are oil-mills, paper-mills, saw-mills, iron-works, and 
manufactures of musical instruments and shoes; in that of Remire- 
mont, potash and other chemical products, kirschwasser, and paper 
are made ; and in that of St.-Dié wooden shoes, wooden wares, cotton- 
yarn and other cotton paper, and wrought iron. The exporta- 
tion of cheese and timber from the department is very great. 

___ The department is divided into five arrondissements, which, with 

their population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements. Cant c Population in 1951. | 
1. Bpimal . te 126 6 99,585 
2. Mirecourt . . 142 6 73,951 
3. Neufchatean . 132 5 65,276 
4. Remiremont . 37 4 71,256 
5. 8t.-Dié =~ 109 9 117,341 
| 
| 546 | 30 427,409 


1, In the first arrondissement the chief town is Fpinal, which is 
also the capital of the whole department, [|Erinat.) Rambervillers, 
_ a well-built town with 4800 inhabitants, is situated on the right bank 
_ of the Mo over which is a stone bridge communicating with a 

suburb on the opposite bank. The townsmen manufacture coarse 
; h, linen, paper, leather, earthenware, madder, iron, and 

jewellery, Considerable trade is carried on in corn, hemp, iron, paper, 
_ and hops. The town has an hospital and a public library of 10,000 


2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Mirecourt, on the 
17. miles N.W. from Epinal, has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, a public library of 7000 volumes, and 5194 inhabit- 
The town is in a pleasant and highly-cultivated district, but is 
The townsmen are chiefly engaged in the manufacture of 
instruments; a great number of church organs and bird-organs, 
of base-viols, violins, guitars, and other stringed instruments are 
Lace, leather, and wooden wares are also manufactured; and 
carried on in wine, brandy, and sheep. There are four year! 
several fountains, and a handsome hospi! 
t bank of the Moselle, over which is a handsome 
t 2900, who trade in corn, wine, wood, 
Geteatlede dicen, on the Oomny, und Daraay, on the Ratan, 
i eau, on , aD , on the Sadne, 
places of strength. r+ 
__ 8. In the arrondissement the chief town, Neufchdteau, on the 
Mouzon, near its junction with the Meuse, 37 miles N.W. from Epinal, 
has « tribunal of first instance, a college, a public library of 8000 
volumes, and 3589 op conrcner ee shy ae town, and stands 
on a small eminence surrou er hills The townsmen 
manufacture coarse woollen-cloth, in, cotton counterp > 
wares, and nails and brads; and trade in wood, iron, and hard- 
Ee La-Marche, near the source of the Mouzon, has about 2000 
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inhabitants, wrought-iron works, and oil-mills. It was the native place 
of Guillaume de la Marche, who founded the college of La Marche at 
: The village of Domremi, on the left bank of the Meuse, close 
the north-west border of the department, possesses historical 
: aa the birth-place of Jeaune or Joan of Are (14)2): it takes 
= this circumstance the distinctive epithet of Domremt-la-Pucelle. 
_ The house in which Jeanne was born is still standing near the church, 
' is easily recognised by its gothic doorway surmounted by three 
ia with fleurs-de-lis, and by an ancient statue representing 
the maid covered with her armour. It has become national property 
and near it a school for the girls of the village has been 
1 and placed under the direction of the Sisters of Charity. A 
“Monument in honour of Jeanne d’Arc was inaugurated in 1820: it 
consists of a fountain with a quadrangular base, from which rise four 
4 panied piecten su. ing an entablature with two fronts, and sur- 
I d by a bust of the heroine. It stands in the public place of the 
village, and has this simple inscription: “A la mémoire de Jeanne 
d@Arco”—* To the memory of Jeanne d’ Arc.” 
} In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Remiremont, which 
on the Moselle, at the foot of the Faucilles Mountains, 17 miles 
from Epinal, and has 5191 inbabitante. Remiremont takes its 
p from Romaric, a noble of the early Frankish period, who had a 
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Castle on an eminence near the town. He founded on the eminence 
two abbeys (a.D. 620), one for monks, the other for nuns, and en- 
dowed them with all his possessions. These abbeys having been 
destroyed in the 10th century, were rebuilt in the plain. The most 
important of the two was that for lady-canonesses, who were not 
bound by a monastic vow, but none were admitted who could not 
prove the nobility of their family for four generations: the abbess 
was a princess of the empire, and enjoyed the prerogatives and main- 
tained the state of a sovereign. The abbey was rebuilt in 1752, by 
Anne Charlotte of Lorraine, then abbess. The abbey church, now 
the parish church, is a handsome structure in the Italian style. The 
principal streets of Remiremont are watered by a brook which flows 
into the Moselle: the houses are old and not well built, but there are 
some pleasant promenades, There are a college, a public library of 
5000 volumes, an hospital, and a tribunal of first instance in the town. 
The manufactures comprise cottons, paper, leather, wrought-iron, 
potash, and kirschwasser; the trade in wood, iron, hemp, cattle, 
cheese, and medicinal herbs is important. There are numerous saw- 
mills driven by water-power in the neighbourhood. Plombidres, a 
small village situated in a vale-head of the Faucilles Mountains, is 
celebrated for its warm mineral springs, and for a beautiful church, 
built by Stanislas Leckzinski, duke of Lorraine. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town, St-Dié, is situated 
on the Meurthe, and has a tribunal of first instance, a public 
library of 10,000 volumes, an ecclesiastical college, and 8692 inhabit- 
ants. The town, which is well-built and surrounded with a wall, gives 
title to a bishop, whose diocese is the department of Vosges. Cotton 
fabrics and potash are ‘manufactured, and in the neighbourhood are 
paper-mills, iron-works, and wire-factories. Among the other towns, 
all of which are small, may be named Raon L'Etape, on the Meurtlie, 
population 3500 for the whole commune; Senones, N. of St.-Dié, on 
the Rabodot, population 2500 for the whole commune; and Gérardmer 
or Géromé, on the Valogne, population 5625 for the whole commune. 
Raon }'Etape is an old town, poorly built, at the foot of a hill. 
Gérardmer has considerable trade in cheese, and in wooden wares and 
wooden shoes made in the neighbourhood. It consists of a number 
of bamlets and country houses built without regularity, in a valley 
on the eastern shore of the Lake of Gérardmer, 14 miles S. from 
St.-Dié, In the middle of a long irregular street stands a handsome 
parish church. In the commune are many saw-mills driven by water 

wer. 

PThe department constitutes the diocese of St.-Dié, the bishop of 
which is a suffragan of the archbishop of Besangon: it is in the 
jurisdiction of the Imperial Court, and within the limits of the Uni- 
versity-Academy of Nancy, and is comprehended in the 5th Military 
Division, of which the head-quarters are at Metz. It returns three 
members to the Legislative Body of the French empire. 

VOSGES MOUNTAINS (Wasgau, Vogesen), a chain of mountains , 
bounding the valley of the Rhine on the west from the neighbourhood 
of Mihlhausen to that of Mayence. ‘The chain is partly in France, 
and partly in the Rhenish province of Bavaria, and in the territory of 
Hesse Darmstadt in Germany. 

The Vosges unite on the south-west with the Faucilles, and so with 
the Cdte-d’Or, and ultimately with the Cévennes; and on the south 
they unite with the offsets of the Jura. Cwzar calls the range Vosegus, 
and evidently included the Faucilles under the name, since he places 
in them the source of the Mosa, or Meuse, which is far westward of 
the Vosges in the present more limited acceptation of the name. The 
Vosges extend more than 170 miles from the depression through which 
the Rhéne-and-Rhine Canal passes, between Béfort and Altkirch, to 
the valley of the Rhine, at the elbow formed by that river between 
Mayence and Bingen. The breadth of the range varies. In the 
northern about Mont-Tonnerre, it is nearly 30 miles; but this 
breadth comprehends the lower slopes as well as the higher parts of 
the range. est of Strasbourg, between the valleys of the Rhine and 
the Saar, or Sarre, the breadth is about 20 miles. Between Colmar 
and Plombiéres, where a branch extends westward from the principal 
range, the breadth is nearly 40 miles. Another branch extends in a 
south-western direction from the southern extremity of the main chain 
in the direction of Vesoul. 

The loftiest summits of the range are in a tolerably direct line, 
extending from Mont-Tonnerre, in the Rhenish province of Bavaria, 
to the Ballon-d’Alsace, near Giromagny, in the department of Haut- 
Rhin in France; and in a line extending nearly at right angles to the 
foregoing, from the Ballon-d’ Alsace towards Plombidres, The following 
are some of the principal summits, with their respective heights in 
feet :—Ballon-de-Lure, 3721; Ballon-de-Servance, 3970; Ballon-d’ Alsace, 
4124—all near the sources and upper waters of the Moselle and Oignon: 
Ballon-de-Soultz, or De Guebwiller, 4695; Le-Haut-d’Honec, 4391; 
Les-Chaumes, 4203 ; Le-Bressoir, 4049, near the source of the Meurthe; 
Le-Champ-de-Feu, 3537, near Schirmeck ; Le-Grand-Donnon, 3314, at 
the source of the Saar, or Sarre; Mont-Tonuerre, 2924. 

The part of the range which is north of the valley of the Bruche is 
sometimes termed Les-Basses-Vosges, or Lower Vosges, and is known 
to the Germans by the name of Hardt, The Rhine slope of the Vosges 
consists of a succession of steep declivities, and the valleys on this side 
of the range are deeper than those of the west side, where a slightly 
undalated surface gradually descends into the plain of Lorraine, 
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© highest summits of the Vosges are comprehended in a triangular 
= of “which the apex may be fixed at Schirmeck, in the valley of 
Bruche, in the north-eastern corner of the department of Vosges, 
and the angles of the base at Plombidres, in the department of Vosges, 
and Masvaux, in that of Haut-Rhin, In this triangular space the rocks 
are cristalline, intermingled with sedimentary formations belonging 
to the transition series, They comprehend granite, gneiss, mica-slate 
(but in small quantity), sienite, porphyry, serpentine, taloose-slate, 
clay-slate, grauwacké, granular and compact limestone, and the forma- 
tions of the carboniferous group. They ordinarily present rounded 
summits, called by the inhabitants of district ‘ ballons,’ or balls. 
They abound with springs and with deposits of peat, which are met 
with at various elevations. The transition rocks appear but rarely 
— the limits of the space defined above. 
three sides of the triangle above defined are skirted by ranges, 
more or less continuous, of mountains of a character altogether different, 
of square form and more horizontal outline. These are composed of 
a reddish quartzose sandstone, known as the sandstone of the Vosges. 
On the south side of the triangle the sandstone range is narrow and 
much interrapted. On the east side this sandstone is deeply inter- 
eected by valleys opening towards the Rhine. On the north-west of 
the triangle the sandstone occupies a much larger space and descends 
more gradually toward the plain of Lorraine, North of Schirmeck, as 
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VOVES. ei Ke le 
VRANDUK. [Bosyra.] 
VUKOWAR. [Bosyra.] 
VULIANO, [Lirart Istanps.] 
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was. RIVER. [Avsrrta.] 
WAAL. [Nerserianps; Rune.) 

WABASH. [Ivprana; Mussissrres, River.] 

WADDESDON. [Bucxincnamsuire.] 

WADEBRIDGE. [Cornwatt.] 

WAIDHOFN, [Eys.] 

WAIGATZ, a large island in the Russian government of Archangel, 
situated in the Frozen Ocean at the entrance of the Gulf of Kara. It 
is separated by the Strait of Waigatz from the continent, and by the 
Strait of Woronowskai from the island of Nova Zembla. It lies between 
67° 20’ and 68° 5’ N. lat., 57° 30’ and 59° 25’ E. long. It is desolate, 
rocky, without wood, and almost without vegetation; but abounds in 
fur-bearing animals, anipes, plovers, and fish, and is inhabited by a few 
families of Samoiedes, and frequented by the Russians for the sports of 
hunting and fishing. The Strait of Waigatz was discovered by the 
Dutch in 1594. 

WAINFLEET. [Lincotysurnz,] 

WAITZEN. [(Huncary.] 

WAKEFIELD, the capital of the West Riding of Yorkshire, a 
market-town, municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wakefield, is situated on the left 
bank of the river Calder, in 58° 41’ N. lat, 1° 30’ W. long., distant 
27 miles S.W. by 8. from York, and 182 miles N.N.W. from London 
by road and by the Great Northern railway. The population of the 
municipal and the parliamentary boroughs, which are co-extensive, 
was 22,065 in 1851. The borough is governed by 8 aldermen and 24 
councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns one member to the 
Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Craven and diocese of Ripon. Wakefield Poor-Law Union contains 
18 parishes and townships, with an area of 34,662 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 47,355. 

Yakelield is a very ancient town, The Romans appear to have had 
4 station in the township of Stanley, where some years since several 
moulds for coining their money (in some of which the coin was still 
remaining in the matrix) were found in a field; they are now deposited 
in the British Museum. <A battle was fought at Wakefield in 1460, 
between the Yorkists and Lancastrians, at which Richard, duke of 
York, father of Edward 1V., was slain. An ancient chapel (‘of our 
Lady ’) occupies the site of one built by Edward IIL The building 
— over and partly rests on the starlihgs of the bridge. The 

ige has cight arches, and was built in the reign of Edward IIL 

‘The town of Wakefield ot we lighted with gas, and well supplied 
with water, The suburb called St. John’s, at the northern extremity 
of the town, consists of handsome houses, with shrubberies, &. A 
market-cross of the Doric order was erected early in the last century, 
with an open colonnade supporting a dome, the interior of which 
contains a spacious room for public business, The public rooms in 
Wood-street, built by subscription, comprise a library and news-room, 
with apartments for lectures, concerts, and assemblies, A: corn- 
exchange was erected in 1823, and another on a er scale was 

ed for business in 1837. The Tammy Hall, 210 feet long and 
feet broad, erected many years ago asa place of sale for light 
woollen fabrics, has been converted into a power-loom factory for 
stuff. The most important public buildings are those belonging to 
the county and the West Ridi The register-office was established 
in 1704, for the register of 8 —— to landed property. The 
court-house was erected in 1806. The house of correction is a very 
extensive pile. About a mile N.E. from the town is the West Riding 
Lunatic Asylum, erected in 1817, but since considerably enlarged. 


The parish church, of which the oldest part was erected in 1470, is 
156 feet long and 69 feet wide, with a tower surmounted with an 
octagonal spire 228 feet high. St. John’s church was erected in 1795, 
and. made parochial in 1815. Trinity church, o in 1839, and 
St. Andrew's church, Warrengate Head, are the other churches of the 
Establishment, The Independents and the Wesleyan Methodists 
have each two chapels ; and the Baptists, Quakers, Unitarians, Roman 
Catholics, and Primitive Methodists have one each. There are a 
Grammar school; a Green-Coat Charity school; National, British, 
and Infant schools; and the West Riding school, ‘There 
are a literary and philosophical society, a sul re 
theatre, a savings bank, a mechanics institute, and a 
dispensary and house of recovery. ag 
The manufacture of woollen stuffs, which was once 


and extensive district by numerous lines of river and canal navigation. 
(YorxsutrE.] From the agricultural districts Wakefield receives large 


is made at Wake- 
field to a very large extent. The wool-fairs are ona rari and 


county court is held in the town. 
WAKERING, GREAT. [Essxx.] 
WAKHAN, [BapaxksHay, 
WALCHEREN, ([Zratanp.] 
WALDAL. [Novocorop.]} 
WALDECK, a principality in the north of Germany, consists of 
two parts: 1, the principality of Waldeck, which is situated between 
51° 4’ and 51° 31’ N. lat., 8° 31’ and 9° 12’ E. long., and bounded 
W. and N. by Westphalia, E. and S. by Hesse-Darmstadt ; pet 
cipality of Pyrmont, which is situated on the left bank of 
between the territories of Lippe, Hanover, and Prussia. The area of 
the whole is 459 square miles, of which 427 belong to Waldeck. It is 
a mountainous country, consisting of chains or of detached — 
without any wide valleys: it is perhaps the most elevated region 
Western Germany. There is no large river, but there are 
small streams. The climate is cold, but the air is pure 
The soil is in general stony and sterile, yet corn, potatoes, and 
raised sufficient for the consumption. There is a great q! 
timber, but there is no opportunity for exporting it. In 
of the country there are good pastures, in which numerous 


slate, freestone, and salt. 
bitants manufacture some coarse woollen cloths, plush stock- 


are five 
the inhabitants of which derive their principal 
from the manufacture of thread stockings, which they a in 
quantities. The population in 1852 amounted to 59,697, of 
53,074 belonged to Waldeck. The prince and the great majority 
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his subjects are Lutherans; the rest are Roman Catholics, Calvinists, 
Jews, and Quakers. The budget for the financial interval, 1854-56, 
estimates the annual revenue at 363,797 thalers, the annual outlay at 
373,653 thalers. The revenue of the prince is about 45,000J. sterling, 
and the public debt about 180,000/. The prince is a member of the 
Germanic Confederation, and has in the Diet, with Anhalt, Lippe, 
Reuss, Schwarzburg, and Lichtenstein, a collective vote (the 16th), 
and in the assembly a separate vote. His contingent is 519 
men. The prince of Waldeck granted a constitution to his subjects in 
1852. 
ALDEN, SAFFRON. ([Essex.] 

WALDOBORO. [Marrz, U.S.] i 
WALDSTADTER, and WALDSTADTER SEE. (Lucerne; 
Swirzertanp.] 

WALES, a principality of Great Britain, lies on the west side of 
that island, between 51° 20’ and 53° 25’ N. lat, 2° 41’ and 4° 56’ 
W. long. It is bounded W. and N. by St. George’s Channel; E. by 
the English counties of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth ; and 
S. and S.E. by the Bristol Channel. Its greatest length from north to 
south is about 180 miles, and its breadth from east to west varies 


The history of the island of Great Britain previous to and during 
period of the Roman domination, is given in the article Brrranyta; 
are no materials for a history of Wales during that period 
distinct from the narrative of events in the island generally, we shall 
refer to that article and to Encianp, and proceed to give briefly the 
principal events connected with Wales from the time of the establiah- 
ment of the Saxons, les, and other tribes in England, by which the 

ancient inhabitants of the island were gradually driven to the west. 
Down to the Roman conquest the Welsh, under a variety of princes, 
in almost constant warfare with the Saxons and Angles, 


LF 
; 


qined a decisive victory. 
‘essex, ted into the province of Glamorgan; but the inhabit- 
ants, under Tewdrc, th 
Severn. Edwin, sovereign of Deira 
and a considerable 
ign of North Wales, and whose father had been the protector of 
Edwin in early life, into Ireland. Cadwallon defeated and slew Edwin 
in 633, and penetrated into and desolated Northumbria. Successful 
in l4 battles and 60 skirmishes, Cadwallon was regarded by the 
or Welsh as the deliverer of their country. He was however 
slain, with the flower of his army, in an engagement with Oswald of 
Northumbria. 

Ethelbald, king of Mercia, in the early part of the Sth century, 
uniting with the king of Wessex, overpowered the Welsh. Dissensions 
between Mercia and Wessex led to a successful confederation between 
Roderic Molwynoc, the Welsh leader, and Cuthred, king of Wessex, 
against the king of Mercia, whom they defeated at Hereford. Cuthred 
in turn took up arms against and defeated the Welsh, and in 753 
Roderic Molwynoc withdrew into North Wales. Towards the end of 
the Sth century the Mercians succeeded in driving the Welsh from 
the border territory, and Offa, king of Mercia, made an artificial 

from the mouth of the river Dee on the north to the river 
Wye on the south, knowao y.the name of Clawdd Offa, or Offa's Dike, 
traces of which are still to be found along a great part of the line. 
Roderic, who had acquired the sovereignty of nearly all Wales, in 843 
divided his dominions into three principalities, to which hia three 
sons succeeded. One of these principalities was called by the Welsh, 
Gwynedd, and corresponded nearly to the present North Wales; 
another, Ceredigion and Dyved, or South Wales; and the third, Powys, 
com, parts of Montgomeryshire, Shropshire, and Radnorshire. 
Early in the 10th contury these three subdivisions of Wales became 
reunited under the sceptre of one king, Howel, who was surnamed 
Dda, the Good, He appears to have been an excellent king, and he 
reformed and digested the laws of his country. At a subsequent 
ace Wales was divided into two principalities, North and South 

‘ales, but the former seems to have had some predominance over the 
latter. During all these changes, however, some districts appear to 
have had their separate petty princes, 

In the 10th century 4 fine or annual tribute was imposed on the 
Welsh by Athelstan, king of England, who had obtained the nominal 
dominion of Wales. On the accession of William the Conqueror, the 
Welsh refused to pay tribute. The Norman conqueror invaded their 

with a considerable army, reduced them to submission, and 

compelfed their princes to do homage and take an oath of allegiance 
as his vassals, and from this period the English kings preferred a 
claim to Wales as their dominion. During the reigns of his successors, 
meen constantly united with the disaffected barons, and com- 
4 devastations and outrages on the English borders, William 
and bis son had granted to their Norman followers all lands they 


might acquire possession of in Wales, whence originated the Lords 
Marchers, In 1102 Henry I. bestowed several other lordships and 
castles in Wales on Englishmen and Normans; and for the purpose 
of still further repressing the spirit of the Cambrians, he introduced, 
in the year 1108, into Pembrokeshire, a numerous colony of Flemings. 
The principality of South Wales was for a time destroyed ; Powys-land 
was also possessed by the English; and North Wales alone retained 
its independence. 

In 1237 Gryffyth, the eldest son of Llewellyn-ap-Jorweth, prince of 
North Wales, rebelling against his father, that prince applied for the 
protection of Henry III. of England, which he received upon the 
terms of yielding v: to the English crown. David, the eldest 
son of Llewellyn, on the death of his fther, renewed the homage to 
England, and taking his brother Gryffyth prisoner, delivered him to 
Henry, who imprisoned him in the Tower, where he lost his life in an 
attempt to regain his freedom, After the death of Gryffyth, Henry 
gave the principality of Wales to his eldest son Edward, afterwards 
Edward I. Llewellyn, the youngest son of Gryffyth, succeeded to the 
throne of North Wales on the death of his uncle David, and his brother 
Owen Goch to that of South Wales. Homage was now enforced by 
England as an established right. After the accession of Edward I. to 
the English throne, the Welsh prince was summoned to do homage, 
which he declined doing without having hostages for his safe conduct, 
and demanded that his consort, who was Edward's prisoner, should be 
restored. This Edward refused to comply with, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to levy war against him, assisted by David and Roderic, brothers 
of Llewellyn, who had di them of their inheritance, The 
Welsh prince defended himself among the inaccessible mountains of 
Caernarvonshire, but Edward blocked up Llewellyn and his army so 
effectually, that after sustaining all the horrors of a siege they were 
pee gs to yield to the wary English king. Llewellyn shortly after- 
w rose against the English, and was joined by his brother David, 
but Llewellyn was slain in or eutenely after an engagement with 
the Earl of Mortimer near Builth, in Brecknockshire, in 1284, David, 
who succeeded him in the principality, was soon after executed at 
Shrewsbury as a traitor for defending by arms the liberties of his 
native country and his own hereditary authority. The nobility of 
Wales submitted to the conqueror, and by the statute of Rhuddlan, 
passed in the 12th year of Edward’s reign, Wales was incorporated 
and united with England. 

Thus ended the existence of the Welsh as an independent nation. 
The title of Prince of Wales was bestowed by Edward upon his son, 
afterwards Edward IL, and has ever since been the title conferred on 
the eldest son of the sovereign of England. 

In 1295 insurrections broke out in various parts of Wales, but 
they were everywhere suppressed, and to prevent their recurrence 
Edward built castles at Rhuddlan, Conway, Beaumaris, Caernarvon, 
Harlech, and Aberystwith. The last effort by the Welsh to maintain 
an independent existence was under Owen Glyndwr, in the commence- 
ment of the 15th century. His career aud brilliant success in opposing 
the English army are intimately connected with English history. 

By the statute of Rhuddlan (12 Edward L, c, 5) a part of Wales was 
formed into the counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, Merioneth, and 
Flint; and by a statute passed in the 27th year of the reign of 
Henry VIIL, the counties of Monmouth, Brecknock, Radnor, Mont- 
gomery,and Denbigh were constituted; and by this statute one knight 
was directed to be chosen for each county in Wales, and a burgess 
for every borough being a county town, except the county town of 
Merioneth, and a member was subsequently given to Haverfordwest. 
By the Reform Act an additional member was given to the counties of 
Caermarthen, Denbigh, and Glamorgan; a member was given to 
Merthyr Tydvil, and one to Swansea, and numerous places were made 
contributory boroughs to each of the ancient boroughs returning 
members. 

The laws and chief features of the constitution of the Britons when 
masters of the whole island seem to have been preserved in Wales for 
a considerable time; many of them indeed remained in full force until 
their abolition or alteration by express statutes at a comparatively 
recent period. The government from the earliest period appears to 
have been monarchical, but not following a strict rule of descent, An 
old code of laws compiled from those of Howel Dda states that no 
one is an “ edling (heir to the throne) except that person to whom the 
king shall give hope of succession and designation.” No power but 
the regal could either enact or abrogate a law. ‘Traces of a popular 
representation are to be found in the formation of the digest of the 
Welsh laws by Howel Dda, in the 10th century. For this purpose six 
of the most intelligent and powerful persons were summoned out of 
every cymwd, or hundred, and also the nobles, bishops, and principal 
clergy, to assist that king in the great work of legislation. By these 
means the ancient laws were revised, others enacted, and all digested 
into one regular code, and a declaration made that they should not 
be altered, except by means of a similar national council. After the 
English conquest, and in consequence of the subsequent insurrections, 
several severe laws were passed against the Welsh, but these were 
gradually repealed or fell into abeyance; and the laws of Wales 
steadily approximated to those of England, until they became sub- 
stantially the same, Since the passing of the 11th Geo, 1V. and Ist 
Wm. L1V., c. 70, Wales has no jurisdiction in legal matters distinct 
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from England. It is divided into two circuits, North and South, and 
one judge travels each. 

Wales abounds in memorials of its 
carnedds, and barrows; camps, Briti: 
exatles of later periods; are all to be met with in various 
principality, Detailed notices of these will be found in 
articles treating of each oe sty iY 

Wales is divided into North and South Wales, each containing six 
counties. North Wales includes Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, Denbigh- 
shire, Flintehire, Merionethshire, and Montgomeryshire. South Wales 
includes Brecknockshire, Cardiganshire, Caermarthenshire, Glamorgan- 
shire, Pembrokeshire, and Radnorshire, To the articles on these 
several counties we refer for a more particular account of the physical 
geography, geology, mineralogy, products, manufactures, trade, &c. 
Over a large part of Wales the Welsh language is still generally spoken, 
but the use of the English language is steadily increasing. Wales 
contains four bishoprics—those of Bangor and St. Asaph in North 
Wales, and of St. David and Llandaff in South Wales. 

WALES, NEW SOUTH, extends over the south-eastern portion 
of Australia. Its western boundary has been fixed by the grant of 
the colony of Southern Australia, whose eastern boundary extends 
from the shores of the Southern Sea along 141° E. long. to 26° S. lat. 
The northern boundary-line of New South Wales has not yet been 
definitely fixed, but is generally taken as 26°S, lat., the same ag 
Southern Australia, as there are settlements, particularly since the 
gold discoveries, north of Moreton Bay, which is in 27°S. lat. On 
the east New South Wales is washed by the Pacific. On the south 
the Murray forms the boundary between it and the newly-constituted 

rovince of Victoria from South Australia to its source, whence the 
ine turns southerly through the Australian Alps west of Mount 
Wellington, and then takes an arbitrary straight line south-easterly 
to Cape Howe, which is the most southerly point of the province, in 
87° 5’S. lat., 150° E. long. The extreme length is 893 miles, the 
average breadth about 600 miles, which gives an area of 535,800 square 
miles, The most north-western portion of the country, extending 
over perbaps one-third of the whole surface, has scarcely been visited 
by any European. The population of the colony was estimated in 
December 1852 at 208,254. 

Surface, Soil, and Climate.—The physical constitution of this country 
is very peculiar, The interior consists of wide plains, interrupted only 
by comparatively short oa of high hills or low mountains. The 
waters collected in these plains are all united into one river, the 
Murray, which disembogues within the territories of South Australia. 
On the east and south the plains are surrounded by higher land, which 
constitutes the watershed between the rivers joining the Murray and 
those which run into the sea. This watershed is in general about 100 
miles from the shores. 

The Australian Alps commence at Wilson’s Promontory, and extend 
into New South Wales by Mount Wellington. In this range rise the 
Murray and the numerous streams which, flowing more or less west- 
ward, ultimately fall into it and form it into a river, having abundance 
of water all the year round, whilst most of the large rivers which run 
into the interior become dry during the summer months. Farther 
north, in the Warragong Chain, the Murrumbidgee with its affluents 
takes its source, and is likewise a perennial river; east and north of 
this are Yass Plains and the hilly tract inclosing Lake George. The 
elevated plains extend, under the name of Goulburn and Breadalbane 
Plains, ut 40 miles farther north, to the southern extremity of 
Cockbundoon Range, which constitutes the southern part of the Blue 
Mountains, east of which runs the Shoalhaven River to the sea. The 
Blue Mountains commence in 34° 30’ 8. lat., and run northward to 
the Monundilla Range, in 32° 40’ 8. lat. From the eastern side descend 
the Nepean, the Colo, the Wollondilly, and the Macdonald rivers, all 
of which find their way to the sea through the Hawkesbury at Bullen 
Bay; on the west side descends the Lachlan and its affluents, which 
join the Murrumbidgee. The mountains are of sandstone; the highest 
point, King’s Table-Land, attains a height of 3400 feet above the flat 
country. At the distance of from 60 to 70 miles north of the Monun- 
dilla ge is the Liverpool Range, running east and west. This 
range extends to about 32° S. lat. On its northern side are Liverpool 
Plains, between 150° and 151° E. long. In these parts its southern 
slope rises with a precipitous acclivity, and in some places nearly 

dicular above the plains which lie south of it. Its elevation is 
probably 1500 or 2000 feet above the base. Where the slope is not 
too rapid, it is thinly wooded. On account of the steepness of the 
ascent, only two places have been found at which it can be traversed 
with ease: the western, called Pandora Pass, near 150° E. long.; and 
the eastern, called Hecknadiiey, west of 151° E. long. When the 
summit of the aoe is attained, a short descent brings the traveller 
to the Liv: Plains, <A ridge from the Monundilla Range to these 
mountains divides the affluents of Goulburn River, a tributary of 
Hunter River, which falls into the Pacific, from those of the Cudgegong 
and Talbragar, which fall into the Macquarie. A considerable portion 
of this ridge is without trees, overgrown with bushes, and grassy; but 
on the rising grounds are forests, composed mostly of apple-trees, iron- 
bark, ategy tink, and box. 

The coastline on the east extends in a general direction of north- 
north-east from Cape Howe to Cape Byron, when it recedes a little to 
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the west. There are numerous harbours formed by the mouths of 
the rivers flowing into the Pacific. The chief of these, 

from south to north, are—Twofold Bay, at the mouth of the Towamba, 
immediately north of Cape Green, one of the boldest promontories 
along the coast; Barmouth, Bateman Bay, Sussex Haven, Jervis Bay, 
Shoalhaven, Port Hacking, Botany Bay, Sydney, Port Jackson, Broken 
Bay, Port Hunter, Port Stephens, Farquhar and Harrington Inlets at 
the mouths of the Manning and Lansdowne rivers, Port Macquarie, 
Trial Bay, Shoal Bay at the mouth of the Clarence River, in 29° 5’ 
8. lat., whence there is no other till we come to Moreton Bay, with its 
group of islands extending 70 miles from north to south. In this 
extent the shore presents every variety of appearance. From Cape 
Green to Shoalhaven River the cliffs are generally low; from Shoal- 
haven River, north of 30° 8. lat., to Hunter River, north of 35° S. lat., 
they present a range of bold perpendicular cliffs of sandstone lying in 
horizontal strata, occasionally interrupted by sandy beaches, the high 
land retiring to a considerable distance. Numerous sand-hills occur 
along the remaining part of the coast. Port Stephens is a bar-harbour, 
so that small vessels only can enter it; those of larger description are 
compelled to anchor outside. In some parts, especially north of Trial 
Bay (30° 50’ S. lat.) and south of the mouth of Clarence River, are 
tracts of coast many miles in length, where it is rocky and rises to a 
considerable elevation. The harbours are only found at the mouths 
of the numerous rivers. y . 

Rivers—The larger rivers which drain the country between the 
Pacific and the watershed have water all the year round. They get 
rally flow in beds which are deeply depressed below the common ; 
of the country, and between banks which rise perpendicularly, or 
nearly so, from 100 to 200 feet, and frequently higher, so that the 
streams are inaccessible, except at a few places. They are of little use 
either for irrigation or for transport. The Shoalhaven River, the most 
southern of the considerable rivers of this region, rises on the table- 
lands east of the Warragong Mountains, and runs about 90 miles 
northward, measured in a straight line, and then about 40 miles east- 
ward, About 20 miles from its mouth occurs the last rapid, up to 
which the tide flows. The mouth of the river is much obstructed by 
shoals and sand-banks. The Hawkesbury falls into Broken Bay. It 
rises under the name of Wollondilly, on the connecting tabl ; 
and receives nearly all the waters which are collected on them. It 
flows in a deep bed, sinking into a deep ravine, when it is no longer 
accessible. The last rapids occur near Windsor, from which place it 
is navigable for moderate vessels. Windsor is only 40 miles from the 
sea in a straight line, but 100 miles at least following the windings of 
the river, whose waters are fresh for 30 miles below the town. Its 
estuary, Broken Bay, is surrounded by rocks, and has several good 
anchorages even for large vessels, the best of which is called Pittwater. 
The whole course of the river exceeds 250 miles. Sometimes the 
floods of this river rise to 90 feet above its usual level, and the inun- 
dations then lay waste the fertile tracts on its banks. George's River 
falls into Botany Bay. It runs hardly 60 miles, but is navigable for 
boats from Liverpool downwards, a distance of about 12 miles in a 
direct line, but 24 miles following the windings of its course. Hunter 
River disembogues into Port Hunter. It has two great branches, one 
called Hunter and the other Goulburn. The first rises in the Liverpool 
Range, the other in the connecting ridge, and both have very tortuous 
courses. The navigation begins at Maitland, about 20 miles from Port 
Hunter by land, but nearly 40 miles by water, and a plies 
regularly between that town and Sydney. This river often rises 
rapidly after heavy rains, and in some places to the height of 50 feet. — 

The navigable rivers which drain the countries north of the Hunter 
are the Manning, Hastings, Apsley, Clarence, and Brisbane. The 
Manning and the Hastings both fall into Port Macquarie, which is a 
bar-harbour, admitting only vessels of 100 tons burden; and it is 
dangerous to enter, except at full tide, on account of the rapid current 
which sets the vessels ashore upon the shoals on the northern side 
its entrance. Outside the bar is good anchorage for ships of the largest 
class, except when the wind blows strong upon the shore. Within 
the bar is secure anchorage for a great number of vessels. 

North of Port Macquarie is the valley which is drained by the 
Apsley or MacLeay River, which divides about 12 miles from the sea 
into two branches, inclosing a large island. The main branch at the 
northern end forms the harbour of Trial Bay, which has a bar across, 
having from 12 to 17 feet of water upon it, ‘This river is navigable to 
a distance of more than 50 miles from the sea, when farther progress 
is impeded by a fall, which occurs where the river issues from a narrow 
glen, whose sides rise 900 feet above its bed. Below this place the 
river runs through a wide valley, in which there are some plains 
destitute of timber, and gently-rising hills covered with open 
and grassy pastures, Farther north is the valley of the Clarence River. 
The mouth of the river is at Shoal Bay, 29° 20'S. lat, ‘The bar across” 
its entrance has 12 feet of water on it at high tides. Brisbane River 
falls into Moreton Bay, and is navigable by ships a feet of 
water 20 miles up, at which point a ridge of rocks crosses the bed, but 
to a distance of more than 60 miles from the sea it may be na’ a 
by boats. Several of its tributaries are also navigable for some miles 
from their mouths, The country on both banks of the river presents 
an alternation of hills and level tracts. The soil, which is very good, 
is overgrown with high trees, among which are cedars and cypress- 
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trees of great magnitude. The hi hills lie on the north side of 
the river, where some rise from 700 to 800 feet. The farthest sources 
of the Brisbane are in the Coast Range, which here offers an easy 
passage to the interior by a gap which occurs south of 28°S. lat., north 
of Mount Mitchell, which is 4120 feet above the sea. 

All the rivers draining the interior of New South Wales, as far as 
it is known, appear to belong to the river basin of the Murray. The 
rivers composing this extensive system consist of numerous streams 
that flow westward from the high lands running north and south 
through New South Wales. The Murray itself we have noticed as 
dividing the colony from Victoria, and it enters South Australia at 
Table-Land Cliffs, and after flowing in a westerly direction about 
90 miles in a direct line, it turns to the south and enters the sea 
at Encounter Bay. ({Soura Avusrratia.] The Murrumbidgee, after 
it has itself received the Lachlan, falls into the Murray in 143° E. 

The Darling, by its upper branches, drains the country extend- 
ing from 32° to 28° S, Jat. Its most northern branch, the Condamine, 
rises on the Darling Downs, in 28° S, lat., rans northward as far as 
26° S. lat., 151° 4’ E. long., then turns westward to 149° E. long., and 
then south-westward till it joins the Darling on its left bank. From 
the south it receives the Bogan, a considerable stream, rising in the 
Harvey Range ; and it is probable that the Macquarie, at least during 
the rainy season, disembogues into it part of its water from the marsh 


- Geolony, : Mina alogy é&c.—Th eral t of thi i f th 
, Mi , &c.—The gen account of the geology of the 
island has been given under Aus?ratia, in vol. i, cols. 695-699. Sir R. 
I. Murchison had asserted that gold must exist in the country in certain 
formations; and the same theory had been promulgated in the colony 
by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, on the ground that the strata of the 
Australian mountains running north and south through Victoria and 
New South Wales, were of the same formation as those of the Sierra 
Nevada in California, and the Ural Mountains in Russia, namely, 
granite mixed with quartz and schistose slate; but it was not till 
1849 that the actual existence of gold was discovered. In 1851 further 
discoveries were made, Mr. Hargraves disclosed the places where he 
had found gold, and when the government officer was sent to examine 
the places, he found persons already working them. On May 22nd 
instructions were given by the governor to grant licences to diggers at 
the rate of 30s. per month. The first discoverers obtained the gold 
by washing the detritus from the beds of the creeks, and the earth 
from the shores; but it was soon found that the richest deposits were 
and means were found to crush the rock and obtain the 
August 5th the governor issued a notice that the licences 
only apply to the gold-washers, and that on gold obtained by 
crushing, a royalty must be paid of from 5 to 10 per cent. Policemen 
were inted to the various stations, and escorts furnished for 
the gold from the diggings to the ports of Sydney or Mel- 
In a short time the towns and villages were deserted, all the 
usual avyocations abandoned, the ships in harbour left unmanned, and 
every one capable of labour ired to the diggings. An immigration 
i parallel. In the quarter ending the 30th of 
September, 1854, the total quantity of gold brought down to Sydney 
was 23,053 ounces, and the quantity of gold exported 49,893 ounces, 
valued at 162,153/.; 10,712 10s.-licences were granted on Crown lands 
to mine and dig, 704 on Crown lands to erect buildings for trading 
ensees and 12,157 5s.-licences on private lands to mine and dig, 
a grand total of 12,157 licences, for which 58931. was received, 
Bight leases were granted to work auriferous quartz veins, The total 
quantity of gold exported up to the 30th of June, 1864, was 150,429 
ounces, valued at 485,896/.; making a gross total of 1,661,355 ounces 
of gold exported in 1851, 1852, 1853, and the half of 1854, the value 
whereof was 5,399,350, The estimated net quantity of gold exported 
from New South Wales and Victoria, from the 29th of May, 1851, to 
the 30th of June, 1854, was 7,318,482 ounces, valued at 25,580,232/. ; 
and up to the 30th of September, 7,886,509 ounces, valued at 

27,975,4194, 

Respecting other metals we have little to add to what is said under 
Austra. 

Iron-ore is known to exist in several places, especially on the west 
of the Blae Mountains, Several extensive coal-measures have been 
found, two of which are worked. Those found near the mouth of the 
Hunter River, near Newcastle, are extensively worked, and their 
produce is shipped to Sydney. The coal-beds near Western Port are 
also , and have been worked for several years. Limestone 
is in some places, and some kinds of marble are worked on 
the banks of the Wollondilly. 

An account of the botany of New South Wales is given under 
Avstraxia, vol, i, col. 701-3, Many of the trees are used for domestic 
purposes, and some of them are exported as timber. The most valu- 
able is the cedar (Melia azedarach), which is found especially at 
Illawarra, and on the banks of the Hunter, Hastings, and Clarence 
rivers, Several of the gum-trees, as they are called (Zucalyptus), are 
valuabl, Timber is farther obtained from a kind of pine belonging 
to the genus Callitris. Most of the eucalypti yield a kind of gum, 
and therefore they have obtained the name of gum-trees, A summary 
account of the zoology of New South Wales is given under AusTRALIA, 
vol. i., col. 703-9. 

The climate is noticed generally under AvsTRaLia, vol. i, col. 700. 


The rains are not, as between the tropics, limited to certain seasons, 
but fall all the year round; they are, however, most frequent in 
winter (June to August). The most characteristic peculiarities of the 
climate of New South Wales are the long droughts which oceasion- 
ally prevail, and which are generally succeeded by excessively long 
and heavy rains. The winds are as variable as in England. Westerly 
winds, especially from the north-west, prevail in winter, and easterly 
winds are more frequent in summer (December to February). In 
summer, in the morning, the winds blow, almost every day, from west 
and south-west, but towards noon they pass to north-east and north. 
Dews are frequent and heavy. Hailstones are common in December 
and January, and are of much larger size than in England. Thunder- 
storms prevail from December to February, and occur also in No- 
vember and March. On the Table-Lands and in the Plains of Bathurst, 
which are more than 2000 feet above the sea-level, the winters are 
much more severe than in the lower country. As in summer the 
heat is several degrees less on these elevated countries than at Port 
Jackson, the grass is not so quickly burned up, and thus the flocks of 
sheep find here, nearly all the year round, sufficient food for their 
sustenance. 

Soil, Agriculture, and Agricultural Productions.—The soil of so 
extensive a country must necessarily vary greatly. Many parts are 
distinguished for their fertility, and it is probable that at least one- 
fourth part is well adapted for cultivation, and that one-half would 
afford good pasturage for sheep and cattle. In addition to the various 
species of grain and artificial European fruits and vegetables, that 
succeed well in various places, the sugar-cane, the vine, and tobacco 
are raised. Although the growth of grain has been constantly on the 
increase, New South Wales has always been an importing country, 
and the influx of population in consequence of the discovery of the 
gold-fields must render it for a considerable time still more so. In 
1852 the total number of acres in crop was 152,057, of which the 
respective proportions were—wheat, 82,110; maize, 25,017; barley, 
6725; oats, 2470; rye, 245; millet, 54; potatoes, 4079; tobacco, 731; 
wheat, barley, and oats, for hay, 27,598; and sown grasses, 3028. 
The produce was as follows:—Wheat, 1,407,465 bushels; maize, 
717,053 bushels; barley, 133,944 bushels; oats, 49,069 bushels; rye, 
4891 bushels; millet, 731 bushels; potatoes, 13,644 tons; tobacco, 
12,530 ewt.; wheat, barley, and oats, for hay, 31,894 tons; and sown 
grasses, for hay, 4711 tons. 

The colonists have been at some pains to introduce many kinds of 
fruit-trees and vegetables, and they have in most cases done it with 
tolerable success. There are oranges, lemons, citrons, nectarines, 
apricots, peaches, plums, cherries, figs, quinces, pears, apples, mul- 
berries, pomegranates, grapes, raspberries, strawberries, bananas, 
guavas, pineapples, gooseberries, currants; almonds, walnuts, chest- 
nuts, and filberts, Gooseberries succeed in the colder and more elevated 
countries, as near Bathurst. In the kitchen-gardens are raised melons, 
water-melons, pumpkins, capsicums, cabbages, turnips, and some other 
vegetables. 

The first sheep introduced into the colony were from England, and 
the wool was of indifferent quality ; but as soon as it became evident 
that wool might become a source of wealth, and yield an important 
article of export to the mother country, several landed proprietors 
were at considerable expense to get merino sheep, The quality of the 
wool has been much improved. The wool imported into Great Britain 
from New South Wales in 1853 amounted to 16,674,933 lbs, ; the 
tallow received in British ports from the colony was 115,933 cwts. ; 
of sheep skins undressed there were 8496. The breed of cattle is a 
mixture of the Bengal buffalo variety with humpy shoulders, and 
various English breeds which have been introduced. They are fine 
large animals. In some parts, especially on the Plains of Bathurst, 
the dairies are well attended to, butter being made to a great extent, 
and also cheese not inferior to the common cheeses of England. 
Bullocks are mostly used for draught. The horses are remarkably 
hardy and can undergo great fatigue. Pigs find abundant food in 
the uncultivated tracts, and are easily fattened with maize. Goats 
have been introduced, and thrive amazingly in those parts which have 
a barren soil, and are overgrown with shrubs. The number of un- 
tanned hides imported into Great Britain from New South Wales in 
1853 was 40,328. 

Poultry is in great abundance: geese, ducks, turkeys, guinea-fowls, 
and common fowls thrive surprisingly, without any particular care 
being taken of them. 

Industry and Manufactures.—The manufacturing industry of the 
colony has made considerable progress, though the production and 
export of native commodities form the staple of the occupation of the 
inhabitants, The most numerous manufacturing establishments are 
the mills for grinding and dressing corn, turned by wind, water, 
horses, or steam. There are also manufactories of woollen-cloth, hats, 
soap and candles, and of articles of furniture; distilleries, breweries, 
iron- and brass-foundries, rope-yards, and ship-building yards. As 
spermaceti-whales and black whales frequent the sea adjacent to the 
eastern entrance of Bass’s Strait and the strait itself, and a great 
number of seals are found on the islands in the same part of the sea, 
the whale and seal fishery became a source of gain to the colonists, 
and is still carried on, tho it has fallen off considerably. 

Commerce,—New South Wales, considered as a commercial country, 
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holds a very high rank among our colonies, if its population is taken 
into caian: Snesides the large quantities of Wool, tallow, hides, 
and sheep-skins, already noticed, Great Britain imported from New 
South Wales, in 1853, the following, and various other articles :—347 
tons of bones of animals and fish; 87 tons of tat 137 cwts. 
of undressed flax ; 993 ewts, rough mother-of-pearl shells ; 8331 cwts. 
cocoanut oil; 425 tums spermaceti oil; 6933 Ibs. quicksilver ; 
1835 Ibs. tortoise-shell, or turtle-shell ; 601 gallons wine, the produce 
of British settlements in Australia; and 1170 loads of wood. The 
declared value of the exports of British produce and manufactures 
from Great Britain to New South Wales, amounted to 4,527,7750. in 
1853, including apparel, slops, and haberdashery to the amount of 
1,202,6782 ; cottons, 447,1942 ; woollens, 506,1782 ; linens, 124,8251 ; 
silk manufactures, 176,209/,; hardware and mpoey 189,8712.; iron, 
wrought and unwrought, 141,0882; leather, saddlery, and harness, 
$34,861; machinery, 28,315. ; musical instruments, 29,8041.; plate, 
jewellery, watches, &c., 90,3341; stationery, 75,3644; soap and 
candles, $3,943/. ; pickles and sauces, 69,9261, ; beer and ale, 17 9,9071. ; 
British spirits, 31,782/.; printed books, 50,2254; and a variety of 
other articles, besides a large amount of foreign and colonial produce 
and manufactures. The number and tonnage of ships registered as 
belonging to the colony on December 81st, 1854, were as follows :—Of 
and under 50 tons, 161 vessels of 4107 tons burden; above 50 tons, 
180 vessels of 32,082 tons ; with 123 steam-vessels of 3050 tons. 

Divisions of the Country.—The more closely-settled portion of the 
colony is divided into 37 districts, 21 of which were added in 1847, 
Out of these are formed 40 counties, of which the first settled 21 are 
conterminous with the districts, The other counties do not occupy 
the whole of the districts, nor do the districts occupy the whole of 
the territory, but it is a regulation of government that no land can 
be sold beyond their limits, The extreme boundaries of county lands 
have come therefore to be called the boundaries of location, and 
according as lands lie within or beyond these boundaries, a different 
system is followed in the managementand civil government of them, 

Within the boundaries the whole country is divided into police 
districts, each having a bench of petty sessions and a magistrate; and 
of these districts, which are of unequal size, there are at present 
about 40. Beyond the boundaries the country is also roughly divided 
into districts, in each of which there is a commissioner of crown 
lands, who is the chief magistrate of it, and has under his command 
a small force of mounted constables, who are called the Border 
Police. Within the limits of location, land is either sold or let on 
lease; beyond the limits it is neither sold nor let, but licences are 
granted, at the discretion of the crown commissioner, for the occu- 
pation of such portions of land as may be desired by proprietors of 
stock, on each of which licences a fee of 10/, is payable annually, and 
an assessment is levied on the stock depastured there. Each allot- 
ment of land for which a licence is thus given is called a station, and 
the stations may vary in extent from 5000 to 30,000 acres, The 
amount received for licences in 1852 was 36,928/., and land was sold 
to the amount of 41,2731. 

New South Wales is divided into two bishoprics, Sydney and 
Newcastle, the Bishop of Sydney being the metropolitan of Australia; 
the other bishops are those of Melbourne, Adelaide, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and Christchurch, which forms a second bishopric in New 
Zealand. There is an archdeacon in New South Wales who is 
styled Archdeacon of Cumberland, one of the districts. In 1853 the 
number of clergymen in the colony was 163, of whom 47 were sup- 
= wholly by voluntary contributions. Of the whole number, 78 

longed to the Church of England, 32 were Presbyterians, 82 Roman 
Catholics, 16 Wesleyans, 4 Independents, and one was of the Jewish 
persuasion, The amounts paid by government to religious teachers 
were as follows:—Church of England 18,3441, Roman Catholics 
12,8871, Presbyterians 5998/., and Wesleyan Methodists 1013/. 

There is a considerable number of roads within the boundary of 
location. Various lines of roads, which have been made at consider- 
able expense, traverse these districts, and various others have been 
made or are making in consequence of the gold discoveries, to facili- 
tate transport to and from the commercial towns and ports, A 
regular post is established, and all letters not exceeding half an ounce 
in weight are delivered at a uniform rate of twopence. In 1852 the 
income of the post-office was 18,1741. 1s. 1ld.; the expenditure was 
25,3041. 8s. Newspapers are exempted from postage. 

Education.—Sydney University, incorporated and endowed by the 
Act of Council, 14 Victoria, No, 31, and inaugurated on October 11th 
1852, had 38 students in 1852. Its expenses for that year amounted 
to 38601. lls. 7d. There are three colleges or Grammar schools—two 
at Sydney, called Sydney College and Australian College, and King’s 
School at Paramatta. These high schools are supported by the pay- 
ments of the students. The elementary schools are mostly maintained 
by government. In 1852 there were at school 11,387 male and 9678 
female children ; of these one half were at Church of England schools. 

History—The history of a colony 20 recently established may be 
soon told. New South Wales was discovered by Captain Cook in 
1770, though the western and northern coasts of the island had been 
previously visited by Dutch navigators. In 1787 the British govern- 
ment decided to form a convict establishment in Australia, ‘to empty 
the jails aud houses of correction” of the mother-country, and eleven 


ships were therefore sent, which arrived at Botany Bay, where it was 
intended to form the settlement, on January 20th 1788. Botany Bay 
was found inconvenient, and the establishment was removed to Sydney 
by the governor, Capt. A. Philip, who had been sent out with the fleet, 
The early progress of the colony, owing to the circumstance that the — 
first settlers were only convicts, was so slow that its population in 
1810 did not exceed 10,000 individuals, About that time one of the 
landed proprietors ascertained that the climate and soil of the colony 
were favourable to the rearing of sheep, and many persons consequently 
went to the colony to settle; but they soon found themselves embar- 
rassed for want of room, and it appeared impossible to extend the 
settlements farther westward, as several attempts to pass over the 
Blue Mountains had been frustrated by the nature of the range, 
which consists of sandstone masses, furrowed by numerous ravines, 
whose sides are so steep that it is impossible to ascend them. In 1818 
three enterprising individuals, Blaxland, Wentworth, and Lawson, 
succeeded in passing over the mountains; and in the same year fol- 
lowed the discovery of that fine pastoral country the Downs of 
Bathurst. In the following year a practicable line of road was con- 
structed over the mountain ranges by convict labour. Mr. Oxley, in 
1817, began the task of exploring the interior. Since this period 
some portion of the country has been nearly every year discovered 
and explored. Among the discoverers may be particularly mentioned — 
Allan Cunningham, Lieut. Sturt, Count Streletzki (who asserted 
that gold was to be found in the mountains), Mr. Eyre, Mr. Windsor 
Earle, Messrs. Landor and Lefray, and Dr. Leichardt, who, leaving 
New South Wales, reached the Gulf of Carpentaria, and who, on a 
second journey, lost his life in the interior. The results of their 
discoveries have been given in the geographical notices of Australia 
and of the several colonies. : 
The system of transportation has been discontinued of late years. — 
Towns.—The capital is SypnNzy. Bathurst is a thriving town, 198 — 
miles W.N.W. from Sydney, on the west of the Blue Mountains, 
situated on the upper part of the Macquarie, It derived its import- — 
ance at first from being the chief place of trade of the rich pasturage, 
Bathurst Plains, which surround it. It has since become of still 
greater importance from its vicinity to the gold diggings of Ophir, 
which lie from 20 to 28 miles west from it. d, or East Boyd, as 
it is sometimes called, is a small but rising port-town, near the southern 
border of the colony, on the mouth of the river Towamba, which here 
falls into Twofold Bay. Brisbane is at the northern extremity of the 
colony, situated on the river Brisbane, about 10 miles from its mouth. 
It is a flourishing town, in an agricultural district. Tobacco and wine 
are produced, Campbellton is on the coast, about 20 miles 8S. from — 
Sydney, and has considerable trade and manufactures, particularly of 
leather, Liverpool is about 16 miles W. from Sydney, on the left 
bank of George’s River. It is an inland town, surrounded by a rich 
and well cultivated country, which secures it much retail business. 
Macquarie, or Port Macquarie, isa small but increasing town, at the 
mouth of the river Hastings, which a little higher up receives the 
Wilson and Maria rivers, and forms a tolerably safe bay. It is about — 
120 miles N. from Hunter River. Maitland is on the right bank and 
about 40 miles from the junction of Hunter River, at the junction of 
the Wallis creek. The river here first becomes navigable for sloo; 
The coal-mines in the neighbourhocd have greatly contributed to 
prosperity and increase of this place, which is Bes nes two towns, 
East Maitland and West Maitland, In East Maitland are a court- 
house and jail, and in West Maitland are numerous stores and some 
good hotels. A steamer runs regularly from Maitland to Sydney. 
Newcastle, about 70 miles N. by E. from Sydney in a direct line, is 
built at the mouth of the Hunter River, which forms a harbour di 
enough for merchant vessels, but the entrance is narrow and crooked. 
The town owes its importance chiefly to the collieries in its neighbour- 
hood, which are extensively worked. It gives title toa bishop. Para- 
matta is situated at the mouth of the small river Paramatta, and at 
the head of the harbour of Port Jackson. It is 18 miles by water 
and 15 miles by land from Sydney. The principal street is a mile 
long; at the end farthest from the harbour is the country residence 
of the governor of the colony. Daily communication is kept up with 
Sydney by means of stage-coaches and steam-boats. The observatory 
at Paramatta (founded in 1821) was the private property of Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Brisbane, an active and well-informed astronomer, 
during his residence in the colony as governor. At his return to 
England, the government adopted it as a public establishment, and it 
is now under the superintendence of an observer appointed by the 
Admiralty. At Paramatta are two lunatic asylums, one of which is 
for convict lunatics and invalids. Windsor, about 80 miles N.W. 
from Sydney, stands on the right bank of the Hawkesbury, which is 
navigable for a few miles above the town for coasting vessels. This 
circumstance and the fertility of the country which extends along 
both sides of the river above the town have raised it to some commer- 
cial importance. There are at Windsor mills for grinding grain, 
breweries, and tanneries. ‘ 
The Government.—This consists of a governor-in-chief, with a secre- 
tary, treasurer, and auditor-general, with the necessary subordinates, 
and an executive council, all appointed by the imperial government — 
athome., By the 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 54, in August, 1855, 
there are to be a legislative council, consisting of such number (not — 
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fewer than 21) as the governor and council may determine. There is 
also to be a legislative assembly of 54 members. For the legislative 
assembly, the ifications of pope are, oe Ba —— natural- 
born or ised subjects of her Majesty, of the age of 21, possessing 
a freehold estate within the district of 1002 clear value above all 
incumbrances or charges on it, for at least six months before the date 
of the writ or the last registration, or occupying a dwelling-house for 
six months of the clear annual value of 10/., A ee 4 of a 
rent, or ha a salary of 100J. a year, or holding a licence 
iA lands airs the district, or holding a leasehold estate in the 
district of the yearly value of 10/. of which the lease has not less than 
three years to run, and on which in all cases the rates and taxes due to 
within three months of such election or registration have been paid, and 
who is not attainted of treason, or convicted of felony, &c. No minister 
of religion can be a member. The legislature, when constituted, is to 
administer, in conjunction with the governor, the affairs of the colony, 
without reference to the mother country, except in such cases as the 
vernor may think doubtful or important enough to require to be 
Brought under the special consideration of the home government. The 
amount of the civil list specified in the Act, including the expense of 
the civil and judicial establishments of the colony, is 64,3001; and a 
sum of 28, a year is likewise to be appropriated for the purposes 
of public worship. The waste lands in the colony are to be under the 
management of the colonial legislature. 

The governor and council are empowered to levy customs on goods 
imported, but no duty is to be imposed on any article from one country 
that is not alike imposed on the same article from other countries. 
No duties however are to be levied on articles imported for the supply 
of her Majesty's land or sea forces; nor have they the power allowed 
them to grant any exemption, or impose any duty, at variance with 
any treaty concluded by her Majesty with any foreign power. 

in the administration of justice very _ = chief judge and three 
puisne judges, with an attorney-general, a solicitor-general, and a crown 
vilicitor, Magistrates are appointed in the various districts by the 
governor, and quarter sessions and petty sessions are held in various 
at frequent intervals. 


west to cast is 276 miles; its greatest breadth from south to north is 
127 miles. The area is about 23,000 square miles: the population 
amounts to 2,324,484, all of the Greek Church, except a few Hungarian 

are Catholics. 
are the principal mountains. (CarraTHrays.] 
ges of lower mountains and hills stretch from the Carpa- 
a el direction south and south-east, and contain valleys 
them, the upper part of which is narrow, but the lower part 
wider as the valleys approach the Danube. Along this river 
a broad level tract consisting near the Danube of lowlands 
es, which are exposed to the inundations of the river, 
er the most western part of Wallachia is generally mountainous, 
hills reach to the banks of the Danube. A great part of the 
especially the northern part, is covered with forests of firs, 
id beeches. The soil, except in the mountainous districts, is 
|, and of extraordinary fertility. In the elevated part of 
there are extensive pastures covered with aromatic herbs, 
a great number of sheep, the flesh of which is much 
esteemed. In the level and marshy parts there is excellent pasture 
cattle, of which great numbers are annually fattened. The prin- 
is the Danube. [Danvunz.] The otber rivers are tribu- 
of the Danube; their sources are all in the Carpathians, and 
direction is south in the western part of the country, south-east 
middle part, and east in the eastern part. The principal are— 
or Schyl, in the west; its sources are in Transylvania, but 
leaves this country by a long and narrow defile called the 
Pass, where it enters Wallachia; it joins the Danube opposite 
small town of Rahova in Bulgaria; ita length is nearly 140 miles. 
Alt, or Aluta, east of the Syll [Arura; Transytvanta.] The 
Telorman ; its sources are in 45° N. lat., between the Alt and the 
Fiver Arjish, at the foot of the Carpathians; it joins the Danube 
te the town of Novograd in Bulgaria, after a course of 100 
The Arjish, Argis, or Arj, east of the Alt; its sources are in 
thians, 20 miles east of the Rothenthurm Pass, and it 
joins the Danube a little below Oltenitza, and opposite the Bulgarian 
town of Turtuki, after a south-eastern course of 160 miles. The Dum- 
browitza, a tributary of the Arjish, passes Bukharest, and joins the latter 
16 miles north of the j ion of the Arjish with the Danube; its 
course is almost parallel to that of the Arjish, and its length is 
110 miles. The Jalonitza comes from the Carpathians near the 
Tomosh Pass; at first it rans south for 30 miles, and afterwards 
eaat, and north-east till it reaches the Danube a little below 
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5 | Hirsova ; its whole course is nearly 170 miles. The Buzeo, north of 
4 


the Jalonitzs, comes from Transylvania, flows through the Buzeo Pass, 
GEOG. DIV. VOL, Iv, 


and joins the Sereth 12 miles above the junction of this river with 
the Danube, after an easterly course of 120 miles. All theze rivers 
are navigable for barges, but little is done to facilitate the navi- 
gation, which is rendered impracticable in many places by rocks, 
shallows, and other obstacles. Besides the larzer rivers, there are 
many smaller streams which traverse the country. In the marshy 
districts there are several large lakes formed by branches of the 
Danube; and in the rainy season, or when the snow on the Carpa- 
thians melts, the low tracts along the Danube are inundated for many 
miles in breadth. 

Climate and Productions—The summers are exceedingly hot and 
the winters very cold; but the climate is healthy, except in the marshes, 
where bilious fevers prevail, and mosquitoes swarm during the warmer 
months. The waters are abundantly supplied with fish. The mineral 
productions are iron, copper, lead, silver, rock-salt, and bitumen. 
Gold is found in the sands of several of the feeders of the Danube. 
Wallachia produces abundantly wheat, barley, rye, hemp, tobacco, maize, 
&e. The vine grows well, and the produce is excellent, and would be 
equal to the best Hungarian wines if the inhabitants had more skill. 
The French berry (Rhamnus infectorius) grows in many districts, and 
is exported chiefly to Transylvania, where it is used for dyeing. Sheep 
are very numerous in Wallachia, and a great quantity of excellent 
wool is exported. Cattle also are very numerous. There is abund- 
ance of game of every description. There is plenty of timber, but it 
rots in the forests. Only the third part of the country is cultivated. 
The navigation of the Danube by steamers puts Wallachia in com- 
munication with Vienna and Constantinople. Several foreign merchants 
reside at Bukharest, the capital, and at Brailow, the principal Walla- 
chian port on the Lower Danube. 

Government.—The government is in every respect like that of Molda- 
via, from which country the political history of Wallachia is inseparable. 
In the article Morpavta reference was made to the present article 
with a view to supply some further information respecting the history 
of the countries, subsequent to their evacuation by the Russians, in 
the summer of 1854. But, with the exception of the return of the 
princes Stirbey and Ghika to Wallachia and Moldavia respectively, 
and the continued military occupation of both principalities by 
Austria, no eventa worth noticing have occurred. Wallachia is divided 
into 18 districts, administered by officers called Isprovniks, Ten of 
these districts are in the mountainous and hilly parts of the country; 
eight in the plain and low country along the Danube. The following 
table gives the districts, with the population and chief town of each: — 


Districts. | Population, Chief Town, 
| Romnik Sarat . P Aa! 111,342 | Romnik Sarat 
| | Buzeo. = - | 137,645 | Buzeo 
| 4 | Sacineni . 121,230 | Bucova 
| S| Pracova. 130,434 =| Ployesei 
| 3) Dambovitza 116,987 Turgavici 

~\ Musceiu P 123,438 | Campulungo 

| Arges . 137,753 Pitesci 

=| Romnik Valcea . 126,928 Romnik 

~ | Gordji . 148,728 Turgudjilu 

\ Mehedinti . . 187,850 Cernetz 

é ( Doldji 136,819 Krajora 

S| Romanati . a 128,432 Caracala 

i are 115,917 | Slatina 

s Tele-orman . : «e 1 pega oe 

vi 102, i 

S| Z aptes . 111,612 ps2 eg 

El iifom . 175,000 Bukharest 

4 \ Tbrafla 95,606 | Tbraila 


Towns,—Bukharest, the capital, is described in a separate article, 
(Buxuarest.} Tergovist, or more correctly T'urguvici, N.W. of Bukha- 
rest, was the capital of Wallachia till 1698, when the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to Bukharest. Tergovist is situated on the 
Jalonitza, and contains about 5000 inhabitants; the whole place is 
covered with ruins of houses and palaces, which were abandoned by 
the nobility after 1698. The road from Bukharest to Kronstadt in 
Transylvania, leads through Tergovist. Giurgevo, on the Danube, is 
noticed under Rutsnux. Arjish, on the Arjish River, towards its 
source, lies on the road from Bukharest to the pass of Rothenthurm 
and Hermannstadt. There is a beautiful church in this thriving little 
town, which is said to be the finest in Wallachia. Jzlas is a small 
but busy town, a little west of the junction of the Aluta with the 
Danube. Xrajova, a fine town with about 8000 inhabitants, has con- 
siderable commerce: it is situated on the Schyl, in the centre of 
Little Wallachia, or the western part of Wallachia, between the Aluta 
in the east, and Hungary and the Danube‘on the west. This district 
was the scene of the early struggle between the Turks and Russians at 
the commencement of the war in 1854. Krajova is the capital of Little 
Wallachia. To the south-west of Krajova opposite Widin is Kalafat, 
which was occupied and defended by the Turks against the Russians 
with great bravery. [Wrpry.] Not far from it is Ozitate, where the 
Turks defeated the Russians with great loss, January 6, 1854. Brailow, 
or Jbrail, on the Danube, 10 miles S, from the junction of the Sereth 
with the Danube, in the north-eastern corner of Wallachia, forms the 
subject of a separate article, (Iprait.] Romnik, lies ba Brailow 
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Tu its vicinity is Oxna-Mare, whery there are rich mines of rock-salt. 
The groat road from Yatsy to Bukharest leads through Romnik. 
FoktAany, or Fokzan, is partly in Moldavia: population, 25,000, 
[Morpavra, vol. iil, col. 836.] : 

Tohabitante—The majority of tho inhabitants are Wallachiana, 
besides whom there is a considerable number of gipsies, and some 
Jews, Armenians, and Greeks. Besides the Wallachs of Wallachia, 
there are many of the same people spread over Moldavia, south-western 
Russia, Transylvania, Hungary, the Bukowina, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Epirus. As the Wallachian language is derived from 
the Latin, it is generally supposed that the Wallachians are descend- 
ants of the Roman colonists sent by Trajan into Dacia; and to this 
diay they call themselves no other name than Rémani, Rumani, or 
Romans ‘The name Wallachs, which is given to the inhabitants of 
Wallachia by foreigners, belonged to some people in Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly, as we know from the Byzantine historians, who fre- 
quently mention the Vlachi (BAdxo), who lived chiefly in the country 
round Mount Pindus. In the 12th century a part of the Vlachi, who 
were oppressed by the emperor Manuel, concluded an_ alliance with 
the Bulgarians and the Cumani, who inbabited Bulgaria and Dacia, 
and, commanded by two brothers, Asan and Peter, left Thrace and 
settled north of the Danube. . 

Three causea seem to haye contributed to induce the Vlachi to 
settle north of the Danube—the oppression of the Greek emperors 
and nobles, the invasions of the Turks, and the opportunity of 
acquiring fertile lands and liberty in a country beyond the reach of 
tlie emperors and the Turks. Thus the inhabitants of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and a great part of Transylvania and Hungary must be 
considered as descended from the Vlachi in Thrace, a Christian nation, 
belonging to the Greek Church, and who in the 12th century used a 
kind of Roman language, which the Kutzo-Wallachians (or that part 
of the race which remained in the more southern provinces of Turkey- 
in-Europe) still do, The name ‘Vloch,’ or ‘ Wloch,’ is said to. be 
Slavonic for ‘Italian,’ or ‘Roman ;’ and thus Wallach is equivalent to 
the native naine Rémani. In Stritter’s ‘ Memorize Populorum,’ yol. i, 
Thrace is spoken of as, “Provincia Latinorum qui illo tempore Romani 
vocabantur, modo vero Morovlachi, hoc est. Nigri Latini yocantur,” 

Slavonic tribes spread all oyer the European provinces of the 
empire south of the Danube, even to the remotest parts of the 
Peloponnesus in the 7th century, and no doubt mingled with the races 
already in possession of the soil. That the Wallachs ave principally 
descended from Romans or a Romanised people is clear from their 
anguage, customs, costume, and name, The language shows a con- 
siderable admixture of Greek and Slavonic, with some Turkish and 
Albanian roots; but the auxiliary verbs, the pronouns, the greater 
part of the prepositions, and the adverbs of place and time, as well 
as the numerals, the declensions, and the conjugations, are all Latin, 
and so is generally the groundwork of the language. 

The Wallachians use the Cyrillian alphabet, which consists of forty- 
two letters, and was invented by Bishop Cyrillus about 870, when 
he first wrote in the old Slavonic language in Servia, They have 
always had a written language, and the number of their chronicles, 
annals, and ecclesiastical works is considerable, but only a few of 
them are printed. Newspapers are published in the Wallachian 
language at Bukharest and Yassy. 

WALLASEA ISLAND, (Hasex.] 

WALLASEY, [Cuesutre.} 

WALLENSTADT, LAKE. [Gatt, Sr.; Swrrzertanp.] 

WALLINGFORD, Berkshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on 
the right bank of the Thames, in 51° 36’ N. lat., 1°7’ W. long., distant 
46 miles W. by N. from London by road, and 50 miles by the Great 
Western railway. The population of the municipal borough of 
Wallingford in 1851 was 2819; that of the parliamentary borough 
was 8064. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, 
of whom one is mayor; and returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. The livings are in the archdeaconry of Berks and 
diocese of Oxford. Wallingford Poor-Law Union contains 28 parishes 
- hota a with an areaof 40,860 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 14,112. 

Wallingford was probably a Roman station. [Berksurrr.] There 
was a castle here at the time of the Conquest belonging to Wigod, a 
Saxon noble. In 1067 Robert D'Oyley, 2 Norman baron, who had 
married Wigod's ouly daughter, built a strong castle at Wallingford. 
In 1153, Henry, son of the Empress Maud, besieged a fort which 
Stephen had erected at Crowmarsh, on the opposite side of the 
Thames, and Stephen coming to its relief, a peace was concluded 
between the rival parties. In the civil war of Charles I., the castle 
was regarded as a post of importance: near the close of the war it 
surrendered to Fairfax, and was afterwards demolished. Scarcely 
any portion of the buildings remains, In the town are portions of 
several ancient buildings. A Benedictine priory was founded here in 
the reign of William I. 

Wallingford bas a remarkably neat and respectable appearance. 
The prin oe streets are paved, and lighted with gas. e stone 
bridge, which here crosses the Thames, connects the town with Crow- 
marsh-street. There are three churches, St. Mary's, St, Leonard’s, 


= of early English character. 


iy after the siege in 1646, in which it } 
it 


about two miles from the shore. 
side of the island a yessel may anchor in ej 
island is covered with trees to the water's 


naked. 
WALLOOSLOOCK, RIVER. [Cayapa,] 
WALLOP, NETHER, [Hampsuine, 
WALLSEND. [NortHumperLanp.} 
WALMER. ey a eb Sool 
WALMERSLEY, _[Lancasairz.] tae 
WALPOLE ST. PETER. [Norrouk.] ‘cit eal 
WALSALL, Staffordshire, a ay eee municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, aud the geat of a Poor-Law Union, in the pa 
Walsall, ig tituated in 52° 85° N lak, 1° 53” W. long, distan 
SS.E. from Stafford, 121 miles N,W. from London by road 
me by We Pandan and poe ae en 
railways. e population of the municipal and the parlian 
Rehr: Pe which A co-extensive, was 25,680 in 1851. "The boroug 
is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, of whom one is ; } 
e 


and returns one member to the I pees avliament, i 
a vicarage, in the archdeaconry of Stafford and digcese of * 


surmounted with a lofty spire. St. Paul’s chapel, a handsome G 
building, was erected by the trustees of the gra ek ¥ 
are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Indepex 
Roman Catholics, a Free Grammar school, St ein 
Infant school. There are an old town-hall, a small boro 
a handsome public library and news-room, with a Doric colon 
Walsall is situated on the eastern border of the South 
shire coal-field, and of the Warwickshire and Staffordshire iron 
Many of the inhabitants are employed in the manufacture of guns, 
gas-tubes, chains, locks, keys, spades, shovels, hinges, screws, files, edge- 
tools, buckles, stirrup-irons, bridle-bits, and machi 


minery. are, 
brass- and iron-foundries; and in the vicinity are coal-pi 
stone quarries. A market is held on Tuesday. There are coe z 
fairs, A county court is held. Races are held about Michaelmas, _ 
WALSINGHAM CITE or NEW, Mork 1k ; and the seat 
A : , or + Norfolk, a town, and the 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of New Walsingham, is situated 
on both sides of the river Stiffkey, in 52° 54’ N, lat., 0° 54 
distant 28 miles N.W. from Norwich, aud 113 miles N.N.E, 
London by road. The population of the parish in 1851 was 1207, 
living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and diocese of Nor 
Walsingham Poor-Law Union contains 50 parishes and townships, 
an area of 86,503 acres, and a population in 1851 of 21,857, 
Great or Old Walsingham, He Little or New Walsi 1m, 
each other. Geoffroy de Favarches, in the reign of William tl 
queror, founded here a monastery for Augustinian or Black 
An image of the NE eee @ ie REN INe was held in the 
very highest regard; pi es to the chapel or shrine o » Lady 
of Walsingham’ were even more frequent — those to tl aes i 
St, Thomas & Becket, and the possessions of the priory were augu 
by large endowments and costly presents. There are say Me remains 
of the convent :—a richly-ornamented lofty arch, supposed to have 
formed the east end of the conventual church; the western entrance- 
gateway to the monastery, having a broad flatte: ; and other 
1ese vane 


interesting portions, yet remain, The principal part of # 
included in the pleasure-grounds of Walsingham Abbey, the seat of 
the lord of the manor. There was a house of Franciscan or x 
and is used as a bridewell, The parish church contains an a 

: Shien 
representing the seven sacraments of the Roman Ca Chu 


Friars at Little Walsingham ; there was also a lazar-house, fo' a 
of perpendicular character ; its carving is am: 1 
the Crucifixion, ‘There are chapels for Wesleyan Met 


and St, Peter's, St. Mary's, the principal church, is an ancient struc- 


1492, for two leprous persons. This lagar-house has b 
pendents, and Baptists a Free Grammar school, and National schools, 
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There is a yearly fair. i Seog sessions for the county aré held in| WANGFORD, a huhdred in the éGounty of Suffulk, Which gives 
the town by eee Wwice ih the year. tame to a Poor-Law Union. Wangford hundred comprisés 28 parishes 
WALSOKE! r ORFOLE.] and one hamlet, with an area of 33,187 acres, and a population in 1851 
ALTHAM. sex.) ‘ rs of 9616. Wangford Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes, with an 
ALTHAM ABBEY, or WALTHAM HOLY CROSS, Essex, 4 | area of 35,079 acres, and a population in 1851 of 14,014. 
rket-town, in the parish of Waltham Abbey, is situatéd on the| WANLOCKHEAD, [SAxqvnan.] 
river Léa, is héfe sepatated into sevéral channels, some of Which | WANSDIKE. [Somersétsnine.] 
flow thro the town, in 51° 41’ N. lat, 0° 1’ W. long., distant 13] WANSTEAD. [Essex.] : 
miles N. by E. from London by road, and 15 miles by the Eastern | _ WANTAGE, Berkshire, a market:town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Counties y. The population of the town in 1851 was 2329. Union, in the parish of Wantage, is situated in 51° 35’ N, lat., 1° 26’ 


The first notice of Waltham occurs in the reign of Canute, whose 
standard-bearer, Tovi, founded here a religious house with two priests. 
Harold, afterwards king of England, enlarged the foundation of Tovi 
in 1062, rebuilt the chiarch, and established a school of learning. 
When ld féll in the battle of Hastings in 1066, his body was 
eet £6 Waltham for ititerdient, and a tomb erected over his 
L : In the reigh of Henry IL, in 1177, the dignity of abbot 
was c upon the head of the establishment. Henry Ill. fre- 
ety résided and iy to the inhabitants the privilege of a 
o and 4 fair. ‘The town is lighted with gas. The nave of the 
eoliventuial chirch, with its sidé-aisles, forms the body of the present 

‘arch, extent of the original fabric may be estimated by the 

that Harold’s tomb, whith was in thé choir or in a chapel beyond 

it, about 120 feet eastward from thé términation of the present 
The church is about 90 feet in length, and, including the 

side- 48 feet in breadth. It is in the Norman style, with round 
jassive piers dividing the nave from the sidé-aisles, semitirculat archés 
and zigzig enrichnients. The roof is modern, At the West end 6 
the chutch is a heavy square embattled stone tower, 86 feet high, 
thé date 1558. From the south sidé of the church projects a 

apel, tinder which is a fine crypt. The building Was repaired and 
ored 4 few years back; it is of great architectural acd atitiquarian 

. Afi entrance-gateway which reinaitis is in a much later atyle 

Sg end than the clitircli. ‘There aré Chapels for Baptist and 

ere odists; National and British schools; a school, founded 
, Laverton, for the education and clothing of 20 boys and 20 
5 @ literary aiid Acientific institute; and a, workiny-ien’s mental 
moral ithprovement society. The powder-mills belonging to 
ernment etiploy many hands; there are also breweries, flout 
is, malt-kilns, and a manufactory of pércatsion-caps. A county 
fa is held, The market is on Tuesday, Fairs are héld on May 
a 


and on September 25th and 26th. 
ALTHAM 


CROSS, [HentPohnsiitne, Cheshint. 
WALTHAM-ON-THE-WOLDS. [Lesorstéusiine. 
WALT. ‘OW, Essex, & villige it the parish of Walthaniatow, 


situated near the left batik of the river Lea, in 51° 35’ N. Iat., 0° 2’ 
r. long., distant 26 miles S.W. ftom Chelmsford, and 7 miles N.E. 
u ion. The population of the patish in 1851 wis 4959. The 


ij a TT in the archdedconty and diocése of London. 
es the parish church, A brick building with 4 square tower, 
there ate chapels for Independénts; National, British, and Infant 


schools; Sir G. Monoux’s Grammar school ; tlie Forest school, in cou- 
ae with King’s College, London ; and 4 school fof the education 


daughters of inissionaries, in cofitéétion with thé London 
Society. In the neighbourhood are copper-mills and 


oil. > 

WAL “LE-DALE. [LancAsitrer.] 

Ww -LESOKEN,  (Esstx.] 

WALTON-ON-THAMES.  [Sunaét.] 

sTON-ON-THE-HILL. py iecacss } 
A IRTH and CLAPHAM, Sutrey, adjoining villagea and 

parishes, which jointly give name to a Poor-Law Union, The Union 
contains 6 parishes aud townships, With an area of 11,695 acres, and a 


ulation in 1851 of 50,764. ‘The villages of Wandaworth and 
Eiaphas are described under Sunnéy. 


A’RA, a coutitry.in Northérn Africa, mentioned only by the 

Arabian geographers Edrisi, Abulfeda, and Leo Africatina. ‘T'liese 
ingyen in stating that in Watgara the Niger terminates, and 
eo Africantis adds that it tertindtés in the sea. Thus Wangata 
to be the delta of the Quorra, and this supposition is sup- 

by the description which is given of the country. The alithors 

s mentioned describe it aa ah alluvial tract envitoned and inter- 
pedi by the bratiches of the Niger, and annually overflowed in July, 
gust, and September; they add that séveral fresh-water lakes are 
found in it. Leo Africanus says that the low tract is called Genni 
by the inhabitants, atid that it is cdntigtiotis to Wangata, which thus 
Would comprehend the moutitaifious tract about thé confluence of the 
Qliorta atid the Téhadda, The name of Genbi of Ginni appears even 
at t to bé tised in Nortliern Africa for thé delta of the Quorra, 
atid from this namé appédrd to be derived that of Guinea, which 
Europeans have applied to that portion of the coast of Africa which 
extend fron Cape Palmas to the Bight of Biafra. The Arabs arrived 
ii Suda by way of Nubia and Abyssinia, and as soon as they had 
aa far as 10° E. long. of Greenwich, they foutid that all the 

ran west ; atid they must soon have. béen informed that 
united in a large tiver, which farther down in Wangara feached 
tea. They were therefore right in stating that the Niger rins 


W. long., distant 10 miles S.W. from Abingdon, and 60 miles W. by N. 
from London by road. The population of the town in 1851 was 2951. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Berks and diocese of 
Oxford. Wantage Poor-Law Union contains 34 parishes and town- 
se with an area of 75,700 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

433. - ‘ 

Wantage was a place of importance in the time of the Saxons, when 
it formed, with the neighbouring lands, part of the patrimony of the 
West Saxon kings, who had a residence here, in which Alfred the 
Great was born in 849. A public festival in commemoration of the 
birth of Alfred was held at Wantage on October 25th 1849. 

Wantage had formerly a manufacture of woollen-cloth and sacking, 
but this having declined, the town was gradually decaying, when, on 
the opening of the Great Western railway, the leading inhabitants 
established a new pitched market, on Wednesdays, for the sale of 
agricultural produce, and the town has in consequence been greatly 
benefited. Amotig other improvements may be named the erection of 
a town-hall, a National school of a superior character, a Grammar. or 
Middle school (the revival of an old and nearly obsolete foundation), 
& new cemetery and chapel, and two district chapels. The parish 
church is an ancient cruciform édifice of mixed styles, with a square 
embattled tower rising from the intersection. In the interior are some 
monumental brasses of the 14th and 15th centuries. The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Baptists havé chapels; and there are the Alfred 
literary and scientific institute, the church library, and a savi 
batik. A county court is held. There is a market-cross, erected in 
1580. A branch of the Wilts and Berks Canal comes up to the town. 
There are a monthly chéese-fair, tivo yearly fairs for cattle and cheese, 
One for cherries, and a statute fair. 


WAPPING. [Loxpox.] 
WARASDIN. [Croatia.] 
WARBOYS. (HuNtixaponsuire] 


WARDODJ, RIVER. [BapaksHan.] 

WARE, Hertfordshire, a market-town atid, the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Ware, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Lea, in 51° 49’ N. lat, 0° 2’ W. Iong., distant about 3 miles E.N.E. 
from Hertford, 20 miles N. from London by road, and 24 miles by 
the Eastern Counties railway. The population of the town in 1851 
was 4882. The living is a vi in the archdeaconry of St, Albans 
find dioctse of Rochester. Ware Poor-Law Union contains 15 parishes 
ane Sit ps, with an area of 35,747 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 16,482, 

Ware consists of one long streét and several smaller streets, The 
Lea is croased by a fine iron bridge, constructed in 1845. The parish 
chureh, a beautiful cruciforin structure, was lately restored. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Quakers have places of wor- 
thip. The Freé Grammar school, founded in 1563, has been revived 
aa 4 Middle scliool. St, Edmund's College, Old Hall Green, is an 
academy for the education of Roman Catholic clergymen, There are 
National schools, a British school, and a literary institute. The market 
on Tuesday is one of the greatest in the county for corn, and there 
is a yearly fair, Ware is one of the principal towns in England for 
the manufacture of malt. Brewing, rope-inaking, brick-making, and 
sack-making employ some of the inhabitabts. The Danes, in the 
reign of Alfred, brought their vessels up the Lea to Ware, and 
protected them by a dam or weir across the river. 

WAREHAM, Dorsetshire, a market-town, municipal and_parlia- 
mentaty borough, and, conjointly with Purbeck, the seat of a Poor- 
Law_ Union, is situated on an eminence between the rivers Frome 
aid Piddle, in 50° 41’ N, lat, 2° 6’ W. long., distant 19 miles E. by 8, 
from Dorchester, 115 miles S.W. from London by road, and 126 miles 
by the London and South-Western railway, The population of the 
parliamentary borough in 1851 was 7218, The municipal borough is 
governed by 7 aldermen and 21 per eed. one of whom is mayor, 
who acts as coroner for the whole Isle of Purbeck. The living is a 
rectory in the atclideaconry of Dorset and diocese of Salisbury. 
Wareham and Purbeck Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 96,309 acres, anid a population in 1851 of 
17,417. , 

The town of Wareliain is within three miles of an arm of the se, 
Which forms a part of the bay called Poole Harbour, A town existe 
liere_ in the time of the Britons, and it was subsequently occupied by 
the Romans. The town is Sy i ae pete by au earthwork formed 
by the Danes in the time of Alfred. A priory was founded at Ware- 
ham in the 9th century, and there are some traces of an ancient castle. 
Much of the original area of the town is now covered with market- 
gardens. Three parishes, Lady St. Mary’s, Trinity, and St. Martin's, 
now form one parish for ecclesiastical purposes. The church of 
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Trinity ish is used for the National school; and in that of ‘Bt. 
Martin the burial service only is read. Lady St, Mary's church is a 
large and ancient edifice, and belonged to the priory. The nave was 
rebuilt in 1842. There are chapels for Independents, Wesleyan 
Methodists, and Unitarians; National, British, and Infant schools; 
almshouses; a mutual improvement society; a news-room; and a 
savings bank. Wareham returned two members to Parliament from 
the reign of Edward L to the passing of the Reform Act, under 
which it now returns one member. 

Warebam is a member of the port of Poole. The principal trade 
consists in the export of a peculiar kind of clay found in the parish of 
Corfe Castle and in the neighbourhood, which is in demand for the 
manufacture of common earthenware in Staffordshire. The market- 
day is Tuesday: and there are fairs for cattle, cheese, and hogs on 
April 7th and = po Sth, and six cattle-fairs in the spring, 

WAREKAURI. [Cuaruam Istanps.] 

WARENDORF. [MUnsrer. 

WARGRAVE. [Brerxsuine. 

WARK. [Norraumser.anp.) 

WARKWORTH. [NortaHvumsertanp.] 

WARMINSTER, Wiltshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Warminster, is situated in 51° 12’ N. lat., 
2° 10’ W. long., distant 47 miles SW. by 8S, from Devizes, 96 miles 
W. by S. from London by road, and 114 miles by the Great Westem 
railway. The population of the town in 1851 was 4220, The living 
is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of Salisbury. War- 
minster Poor-Law Union contains 21 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 56,356 acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,067. 

The town is in a very healthy situation, close to the western bor- 
der of Salisbury Plain, in the valley of the Wily.. The principal 
street is well paved. The parish church is a spacious and handsome 
structure ; the tower is of the time of Edward IIL; the body of the 
church was rebuilt early in the last century. Christ church was built 
a few years ago. An ancient chapel in the centre of the town is now 
used asa chapel of ease, There are chapels for Baptists, Independents, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Unitarians ; Lord Weymouth’s school ; 
National and Infant schools; and a savings bank. The town-hall, 
erected by the Marquis of Bath, contains a handsome suite of rooms 
for ‘assemblies, public meetings, &c. The market for corn is held on 
Saturday, and } are three yearly fairs. A county court is held, 

WARNETON, [Franpers, West.] 

WARRAGONG MOUNTAINS. [Auvsrratta.] 

WARKENSPOINT. [DownsurRE.] 

WARRINGTON, Lancashire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Warrington, is situated on the right bank of the river Mersey, in 
53° 24’ N, lat., 2° 36’ W. long., distant 53 miles S. by E. from Lan- 
caster, 184 miles N.W. from London by road, and 182 miles by the 
London and North-Western railway. The population of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Warrington in 1851 was 23,363, The borough is 
governed by 9 aldermen and 27 councillors, one of whom is mayor ; 
and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a 
rectory in the archdeaconry of Liverpool and diocese of Chester. 
Warriogton Poor-Law Union contains 16 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 29,984 acres, and a population in 1851 of 36,164. 

The town consists of several narrow streets irregularly laid out, 
which are well paved and lighted with gas. T'wo or three excellent 
examples of ancient half-timber houses are in the market-place. The 
parish church is a large cruciform building of various dates. Under 
the eastern end of the church is a Norman crypt. St. Paul's church, 
finished in 1831, is of gothic architecture ; Padgate church is of later 
erection. There are places of worship for Roman Catholics, Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Independents, Baptists, the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, Quakers, and Unitarians. There are a Free 
Grammar school; National, British, Orphan, and Infant schools; a 
Blue-Coat school, a school of the Educational Society, a Diocesan 
Model school, Wesleyan and Roman Catholic schools, an institution 
for the education of clergymen’s daughters, a mechanics and a church 
institute, a museum, a town library, a dispensary, a savings bank, and 
public baths. A town-hall, a market-hall, two cloth-halls, a bridewell, 
assembly-rooms, and a theatre are in the town. 

Warrington was among the earliest seats of manufactures in Lanca- 
shire. Coarse linens and checks were the fabrics first made in the 
town, after which huckaback was manufactured, and then sailcloth 
and sacking. At present the chief branches of industry are—cotton- 
spinning and power-loom weaving, the weaving of fustians, the manu- 
facture of flint-glass and glass bottles, machinery and mill-work, wire, 

ins, files, nails and tools, spades, rope, sail-cloth, soap, glue, size, and 
ta. There aro steam flour-mills, malt-houses, brick-fields, tan-yards, 

@ paper-mill, an iron-foundry where large iron steamers are built, and 
several breweries. The market is on Wednesday for corn, vegetables, 
and butchermeat; a less important market is held on Saturday. 
There are two yearly fairs for woollen-cloth, Irish linens, Welsh 
flannels, horses, horned cattle, pigs, sheep, and pedlery. Potatoes and 
vegetables are cultivated to a considerable extent around the town. 
The navigation of the river Mersey and its feeder the Irwell is con- 
tinued upward to Manchester. The Mersey and Irwell Canal joins the 
river Mersey near Warrington; and the Sankey Canal, the Duke of 


Bridgewater's Canal, the London and North-Western railway, and 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Junction railway pass near the town. 

WARSAW, the capital formerly of Poland, now of the province of 
Warsaw in European Russia, is agreeably situated on an eminence on 
the left bank of the Vistula, in 52° 10’ N. lat,, 21° E, long., and had 
164,115 inhabitants in 1851. It consists of the city itself, which is 
divided into the Old and the New Town, and of several suburbs. The 
city is surrounded with ramparts, and defended by a citadel and other 
fortifications. The circumference of the city and suburbs (including 
Praga, a suburb on the right bank of the Vistula) is 10 miles, but there 
are mavy gardens and open spaces in this area, The city itself is irregu- 
larly built and the streets narrow, but the suburbs are distinguished 
by their regularity and fine buildings, and entitle Warsaw to rank 
among the handsomest cities in Europe, ‘These suburbs are adorned 
with splendid edifices, with broad, well-lighted, and paved streets; the 
mean wooden houses which formerly stood here have gradually dis- 
appeared, and others of stone taken their place. Among the public 
structures are—the royal (now the imperial) palace, built by King 
Sigismund III., who transferred his residence from Cracow to Warsaw ; 
the Saxon palace, with a fine garden; the palace, formerly the resi- 
dence of the primate, since occupied by the commissariat department ; 
the Krasinski palace, a very fine building, now the palace of the 
government; the palaces formerly belonging to Prince Radzivil and 
Count Briibl; the buildings of the former university; the arsenal ; 
the mint; the Marieville bazaar, an imitation of the Palais Royal in 
Paris; the military hospital; and the great barracks, There are — 
besides above a hundred palaces of the Polish nobles, and 18 convents 
(some of these have been suppressed), each with its own church, 
Among the other churches of Warsaw the most remarkable are—the 
Catholic cathedral of St. John, the church of the Holy Cross, that of 
St.-Alexander (built by means of contributions which were collected 
for the purpose of erecting a triumphal arch in honour of the emperor 
Alexander’s first entry into Warsaw); the church of St.-Borromeo, and 
a beautiful Lutheran church, Warsaw has five theatres; numerous 
useful and charitable institutions; a National bank, established by 
order of the emperor Nicholas in 1828; a foundling hospital, six other — 
hospitals, an agricultural academy, a deaf and dumb asylum, and 
numerous schools. Of the population about 30,000 are Jews. The 
manufactures of Warsaw comprise broadcloth, cotton-prints, linen, 
woollen-stuffs, hosiery, hats, gold- and silver-wares, paper, tobacco, 
saddlery, beer, chemicals, &c.; and the trade of the city is consider- 
able, being favoured by the Vistula, five annual fairs, and by a railway, 
which joins the Cracow-Vienna line at Granica, -- 

Before the Cracow gate stands the gilt bronze statue of King Sigis- _ 
mund III. on a marble column 26 feet high, The emperor Nicholas 
caused a splendid monument to be erected in the church of tle 
Capuchins, in honour of King John III. (Sobieski), the conqueror of 
the Turks. In 1830 the statue of Copernicus was erected before the 
palace of the Royal Society of Friends of the Sciences, and the statue 
of Prince Joseph Poniatowski, who lost his life in the battle of Leipzig, 
was set up in the Cracow suburb. Another statue of Copernicus, by 
Thorwaldsen, was erected in 1849, Gr. 

The University of Warsaw, abolished in 1834, has been replaced by 
two colleges; but its library of 150,000 volumes and all its other 
yaluable collections were transferred to St. Petersburg. Warsaw has 
also a theological seminary, a rabbinical college, an observatory, a 
botanic garden, two gymnasia, numerous Russian acho ae 
and literary associations. Warsaw became the capital of Poland in 
1566, of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw in 1807, and of Russian Poland — 
in 1815.. The Poles drove the Russians out of it in 18380, but the 
latter recovered it a few months after; and since this insurrection 
the most persevering efforts have been made by Russia to abolish the — 
nationality, the religion, and the language of the Poles, [PoLanp.] 

WARSOP. [NorringHAMsHIRE.] 

WARTHA, RIVER. [BranpENBURG.] 

WARWICK, the county town of Warwickshire, a market-town, 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law — 
Union, is situated chiefly on the right bank of the river Avon, in — 
52° 17’ N. lat., 1° 33’ W. long., distant 90 miles from London by — 
road, and 105 miles by the London and North-Western railway. The 
population of the borough in 1851 was 10,973. The borough is 
governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, of whom one is mayor; — 
and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is 
a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester. Warwick 
Poor-Law Union contains 34 parishes and townships, with an area of — 
66,639 acres, and a population in 1851 of 41,934. 

Warwick is a place of considerable antiquity. It was ruinetl in 
the early wars of the Danes, and restored by the Lady Ethelfleda, 
daughter of Alfred the Great, and governor of Mercia, who built a fort 
here in 918. In the time of Philip and Mary the town received its 
first regular charter of incorporation. ‘ 

The principal part of the town is separated from the Avon y 
Warwick Castle and the castle grounds. Its site is a solid rock, in 
which the cellars are excavated. Above the castle the Avon is 
by a stone bridge of one arch 100 feet in span. The streets are 
spacious, well paved, lighted with gas, and in general lined with mod 
well-built houses, The castle is one of the finest specimens of the 
ancient residences of our feudal nobles in the kingdom, One of the 
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towers in the castle, known as Cesar’s Tower, which is 147 feet high, 
is the most ancient part of the whole building, and is of uncertain 
date; another, known as Guy's Tower, 128 feet high, is of the latter 
ray the 14th century and is of decorated English character. The 

of the entire suite of apartments is 333 feet. The great hall 
ce 


Bap 

There are the King’s school, founded by Henry VIIL. National, British, 
and Infant schools ; an Industrial school for girls ; an Endowed school 
for boys and girls; a savings bank, and a dispensary. The public 

ings include a spacious and handsome county-hall ; a neat court- 
house; a large modern jail; a county house of correction; a town- 
hall; and a substantial market-house. ‘ Leicester Hospital,’ or alms- 
house, is for a master and 20 brethren, impotent or infirm men. An 
ancient place of worship, called St. Peter's church, over tke east gate 
of the town, is used as a free-school. On the west side of the town is 


é fa pe begat ipa E, a by Darts county of Sp oye is = - 
for a very small space Derbyshire; N.E. by Leicestershire, the 
line of separation being formed in great part by the ancient Watling 
Street; E. by Northamptonshire; S.E. by Oxfordshire; S. and S,W. 
by Gloucestershire ; W. by Worcestershire; and N.W. by Stafford. 
shire. It lies between 51° 58’ and 52° 42’ N. lat., 1° 10’ and 2° 0’ 
W. long. The greatest length is 50 miles; the greatest breadth is 
33 miles. The area of the county is 881 square miles, or 563,946 
_ acres. The population in 1841 was 401,703; in 1851 it was 475,013. 
Surface and Geology.—Warwickshire has no lofty hills, but the 
whole county is occupied by gentle eminences with intervening vales. 
The south-eastern border is skirted by hills composed of the lower 
formations of the oolitic series, overlooking the valley of the Stour 
and the ‘ Vale of Red Horse,’ so called from a colossal figure of a horse 
carved in the ferruginous sands of the slope of Edge Hill, now oblite- 
rated by the progress of inclosures, and replaced by one of much 
smaller dimensions. Of these oolite hills the chief portion in War- 
wickshire consists of two ridges separated from each other by a narrow 
valley drained by a small brook which joins the Cherwell near Ban- 
bury in Oxfordshire. The northernmost ridgé, comprehending the 
Burton Hills, Gredenton Hill, Bitham Hill, Compton Hill, Farn- 
borough Hill, Mollington Hill, and others, runs from north-west to 
south-east, dividing the valley just mentioned from a Hel ou | 
drained by another small feeder of the Cherwell, and through whic 


_ the Oxford Canal passes. The other ridge consists of two parts or 


branches, meeting at Knowle Hill: one part runs parallel to that just 
described, and overlooks the valley between them; the other is nearly 
at right angles to the former, and runs southward, overlooking the 
valley of the Stour. This latter part of the ridge, known in one part 
_ as Edge Hill, possesses considerable interest as overlooking the scene 

of the first pitched battle in the civil war of Charles I. : it consists of 
an elevated platform with a steep escarpment, commanding an exten- 
sive prospect over Warwickshire and Worcestershire as far as the 
Malvern and Abberley Hills west of the Severn. The southern pro- 
longation of Edge Hill consists of detached summits, such as Tysoe 
Hill, Broom Hill, Mine Hill, and Long Compton Hill. Brailes Hill is 
detashed from the principal chain of hills, and is more advanced into 
the valley of the Stour ; it has two rather lofty summits. 

The valley of the Stour and the Vale of Horse, which skirt 
the foot of the oolite hills, are occupied by the beds of the lias forma- 
tion. The lias forms towards its north-western limit a range of high 

nd, including Walton or Bath Hill, Morton Hill, Bromston Hill, 
Deroatsepper3 ield,and Dunsmore Heath, at the foot of which range 
the formations of the red marl and new red-eandstone group crop 
out, and occupy the valley of the Avon nearly as far as Rugby. The 
lias forma the cap or summit of several hills, Red Hill, Bardon Hill, 
Welcome Hill, Kime Hill, Black Hill, and others, north-west of the 
Avon, between Stratford, Alcester, Warwick, and Henley-in-Arden, 


The marlstone of the lias beds is quarried at Binton and Grafton, 
between Stratford and Alcester, and is used for paving, for stone seats, 
and as marble for chimney-pieces; it is not variegated in colour, but 
presents dendritical appearances, 

The rest of the county, with one or two exceptions, is occupied by 
the formations of the red marl and new red-sandstone group; and 
forms part of the great midland red marl and new red-sandstone 
district. There is a range of high ground in Feckenham Forest, west 
of Alcester, along which the Ridge-way runs. Another range of high 
ground forms a semicircle north of Henley-in-Arden, inclosing the 
valley drained by the Alne (a small feeder of the Avon), which passes 
Henley and Alcester. A third range extends across the northern part 
of the county, forming a crescent, and passing by Solihull, Coleshill, 
and Dosthill, to the border of the county between Atherstone and 
Tamworth; and a fourth runs northward from the lias-capped hills 
near Warwick, by Hatton, Berkswell, Meriden, and Maxtoke to Whit- 
acre, where it unites with the third range. None 6f these high grounds 
are of much elevation. A range of hills runs eastward from Warwick, 
or rather from Leamington Priors, by Dunchurch and Rugby to the 
border of the county, separating the valleys of the Leam and the 
Avon. ’ 

There is one coal-field in Warwickshire: it extends in length 
16 miles from Wicken and Sow, two villages close to Coventry on the 
east, to the border of Staffordshire east of Tamworth: it has an 
average breadth of about three miles, The coal district is hilly, and 
the outcrop of the strata on the east forms a well-defined low escarp- 
ment, presenting in some places the coal-measures, in others the 
subjacent strata of the millstone-grit. At the foot of the escarp- 
ment is a level plain, where the lower formations are covered by the 
red marl and new red-sandstone, which completely encircle the coal- 
field. The principal coal-works are at Griff and Bedworth, in the 
southern part of the field, between Nuneaton and Coventry. Green- 
stone is wt at Sey 

Hydrography and Communications.—The greater of Warwick- 
shire belongs to the basin of the Severn; a aeidrslie patos in the 
north is included in the basin of the Trent; and a small portion in the 
south-east in the basin of the Thames, The drainage of the county is 
conveyed into the Severn by the Upper Avon, one of its most important 
tributaries. The Avon rises at Naseby in Northamptonshire, and 
enters Warwickshire about 12 miles from its source. Its course in 
this county is westward, passing Brownsover, Rugby, Wolston, and 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore, below which it turns south-west and flows through 
Stoneleigh Park by Warwick, through Warwick Castle Park, by Bar- 
ford, Charlecote, and Stratford-upon-Avon ; and thence partly within, 

rtly upon the border of the county, by Weston-upon-Avon and 

idford, till it quits the county just above Harvington mill. Its 
course through the county is about 57 miles. [Avon.] The naviga- 
tion commences at Stratford. The feeders of the Avon are the Swift, 
the Sow, the Leam, the Dene, the Stour, and the Arrow. The Swift 
is a small stream which rises in Leicestershire, 4 miles from Lutter- 
worth, passes that town, and after a course of 10 miles joins the Avon 
on its right bank near Rugby. The Sow rises near Astley, 5 or 6 miles 
north of Coventry, and flows 18 or 20 miles by Bedworth, Foleshill, 
Sowe, and Stoneleigh, into the Avon, which it joins on the right bank 
in Stoneleigh Park. The Leam rises near Shuckburgh Park, flows in 
a very winding channel by Wolfhamcote, Leamington, Hastings, Rad- 
ford, and Leamington Priors, and joins the Avon just above Warwick. 
Its receives on the left the Jichene, or Jchene, which rises at the foot 
of Hardwick Hill, near Prior’s Hardwick, and joins the Leam at Marton. 
The Dene rises at the foot of the Burton Hills, and flows west and 
north-west by Kineton and Wellesbourne Hastings into the Avon, 
which it joins on the left bank at Charlecote. The Stour rises near 
Tadmarton and Swalcliffe in Oxfordshire, flows west to Burmington, 
then north and north-west by Shipston-on-Stour and Preston-upon- 
Stour into the Avon, which it joins on the left bank below Stratford, 
The Arrow rises in the Waste Hills, or West Hill, about 3 miles east 
of Bromsgrove Lickey in Worcestershire, and flows by Alvechurch, 
Redditch, Studley, Alcester, where it receives the Alne on its left 
bank, and Arrow, into the Avon below Bidford. The Alne rises near 
Lapworth, and flows by Preston Bagot and Great Alne into the Arrow 
at Alcester, None of the feeders of the Avon are navigable. 

That part of the county which belongs to the basin of the Trent is 
drained by the Tame, which rises in Essington Wood, near Bloxwich, 
flows between Walsall and Weduesbury to Aston, near Birmingham, 
above which it enters Warwickshire, aud below which it receives the 
Rea from Birmingham on the right bank. It then flows by Castle 
Bromwich aud Water Orton to the junction of the Blyth and the 
Bourne, both on the right bank, and turns northward, flowing partly 
within, partly on the border of the county, to the junction of the Anker 
at Tamworth, where it quits Warwickshire. The Blyth rises just 
within the border of Worcestershire, and has a winding course, by or 
near Solihull, Hampton-in-Arden, and Coleshill, below which it receives 
on the left bank the little river Cole, The Bourne rises near Arley, 
and flows first south-west, then west, 10 miles into the Tame. The 
Anker rises in Wolvey Fields, and flows by Nuneaton and Polesworth 
into the Tame at Tamworth. It receives the Griff Brook on the left 
bank at Nuneaton, and the Sence, from Market Bosworth in Leicester- 
shire, on the right, below Witherby, Part of the course of the Anker 
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i# On the border of Warwickshire aid Lefeestershite, Neither the 
Taine Hor any one of its affluents is navigable. - 

The «mill portion of the county which belongs to the basin of the 
Thames is drained by a small stream which riges neat Burton Dassett, 
dhe flows south-cast by Warinington ihto the Cherwell, below Banbury 
in Oxfordshire, ap aang 

The deficiency} Of river navigation, Which in Warwickshire is limited 
to & emill part of the course of the Avon below Stratford, is coni- 

gated by thé number aud importance of its cinala. The Covetitry 

al commences in the Grand Trunk Canal, on Fradley Heath, near 
Alrewas, in Staffordslire, and rans southward, nearly parallel to the 
river Tamé, to Faxeley, near Tamworth ; afterwards it proceeds by 
Polesworth, Nutieaton, Bedworth, and Foleshill to Coventry. The 
Whole length of the canal is hearly $8 miles, 27 miles of which are in 
Warwickshiré The Oxford Cansl commiénces in the Coventry Canal 
at Longford, anil bas a winding course past Newbold-upon-Avon and 
Hill Moreton to Bratiston, where the Grand Junction Canal opens into 
it; then to Napton-on-the-Hill, and into Oxfordshire. It opens into 
thé Thames at Oxford. The whole length of this canal is about 
84 wiles ; of which about half is in Warwickshite, of in Northampton- 
shire, one or two small projecting parts of which it crosses, before 
finally quitting Warwickshire, The Ashby-de-la-Zouch Canal com- 
fences in the Coveiitry Canal, 8 niles 8. from Nuneaton, and quits 
the county near Hinckley; it is contihted to the collieries in the 
coul-field west of Ashby. Pho Old Birmingham Canal belongs chiefly 
to Staffordshire, little more than two miles being in Warwickshire. 
The Birmingham snd Fazeley Canal, 15 miles long, belongs almost 
entifély to Warwickshire, only two tiiles being in Staffordshire. 
Theré is 4 jutiction between this and the Old Birmingham Canal on 
the west side of the town of Birmingham. The Worcester and 
Birniinghati Canal cotnmences at the junction of the Old Birmingham 
and Birmingham and Fazeley canals, and rans southward and south- 
westward into the Severn at Worcester. Of its whole course, 29 miles 
lng, only the threé miles nearest to Birmingham are in War wick- 
shire. The Stratford-tipon-Avon Canal coriimences ih the Birmingham 
and Worcester Catal at King’s Nortoh in Worcestershire, and rans 
into the Avon at Stratford. Of its whole course, 234 miles, by far 
thie greater part belongs to Warwickshire. There are three or four 
short branches. The Warwick and Birmingham Caual commences at 
Saltisford, ori the north-west side 6f Warwick, aud rts north-west 
by Hatton and Knowle to Birmingham, Where it joins a brancli of the 
Birmingham and Fazeley Canal, oh tlie east side of the town of 
Bitmingham. It is 224 miles long, and belongs almost entirely to 
Warwickshire, A short bratich joins this canal with the Stratford- 
on-Avon Catial. The Warwick and Napton Catial commences in the 
Warwick and Birmingham Canal neat Warwick, and ruts eastward 
by Leamington Priors and Long Itehington to the Oxford Canal at 
Napton-on-the-Hill It is 14 miles long, atid belongs entirely to 
Watwickshire. The great system of internal navigation which brings 
the principal ports of England into communication with each other, 
and with the manufacturing districts, has greatly promoted the manu- 
factiires of Warwickshire, especially the silk and ribbon manufacttres 
of Coveiitry. 

Of the coach roads, the most important is the parliamentary road 
to Shrewsbury and Holyhead, which enters the couiity between 
Daventry ad Danchurch, and passes through Coventry and Birming- 
ham. Thete are two other main lines of road to Birmingham: one 
by Buckingham, Banbury, and Warwick, afid tlie other by Oxford, 

tford-on-Avon, and Henley-in-Ardén. A road from London to 
Liverpool cfosses the tortheri part of the county, passing through 
Atherstone ; and the principal road between Bristol and the north of 
are passes through Birmingham and Sutton Coldfield. Roads 
lead from Warwick by Southam to Daventry, and by Kenilworth to 
Coventry, atid there are others of less importance. : 

The county is amply furnished with railways, The main line of 
the London and North-Western railway enters the county near Rigby, 
and passes by Rugby and Covetitry to Birmingham, a short distance 
beyond which it quits the county. The Trent Valley branch fins from 
the main line at Rugby, in a north-westétly direction to Tatiworth, 
Another brauch runs from Rugby to Leamington Priors, 15 miles, 
From Leamitigton a braith is carricd northward to Coventry, and froin 
Coventry it is cotitinued to the Trent Valley line at Nuneaton. The 
west bratch of the Midland railway cotihects Birmingham with Tam- 
worth, and a branch from it at Whitacre junction joins the inain line 
of the North-Western at Hampton. ‘The Midlahd South branch rung 
for a short distatics in the tages north froui Rugby. The Bristol 
aod Birtmingtian branch of the Midlatid jist enters the county near 
Birtiingliam. The Birmingham atid Oxford branch of the Great 
Western railwity enters tho county by Faruborough a few miilés from 
ben and traverses the ant in a north-westerly direction past 
Warwick to Birmingliat. The Rugby and Stefiford railway runs 
for a short distance in the cotiity north-east of Rugby. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture.—Thia county, being situated néarly 
in the cvtitre of England, has a cdtiparatively mild and healthy climate. 
Except in the higher and more exposed situations, Where thé soil is 
cold and heavy, the hirvest is as early as in more southern cotinties, 
The soil varies extremely, so tliat two or throe different kinds of soil 
are often found in a fleld of no gréat extent. The red loam, which 


is found to a considerable extent across the centre of the county, and 
especially between Warwick and Coventty, atid from the borders of 
Worcestershire to Leicestershire, is mostly of a superior quality; al 
of it is very fit for white crops, and muvh of it capable of be 
both beans and turnips, Where the loam inclities to ang, 
soil is chiefly limestone, marl, or sandstone; and under co 
atid heavier loatns the substratum is lay, There is also a fertile 
on limestone. There is a great extent of excellent pasture-land in 
Warwickshire, but there are not thany water-meadows. In the # - 
bourhiood of rae Coventry, ahd éspetially Birmingham, 
land is laid out in gardetis, at a high rent, and well cultivated: p 
of meadow-land, likewise, for feeding mileh cows, are let at very hi 
rétits near these manufacturing towns. / 
The coutity of Warwick is extremely well timbered :_on every 
of any eter besidia hedgerow tiniber, there aré woods and ie 
At one time the Forest of Arden occupied a large portion of the 
of the cotinty. Several places preserve the nathe, a8 Hetley-in-A 
Hampton-in-Arden, &c. ; and although there is no longer a con! 
forest in this district, it is still the best-wooded part of the co 
affording plenty of timber, consisting of almost all kinds of 
trees, but especially oaks. ‘ . 
Thete is no breed of cattle peculiar to the county. The 
dows are chiefly long-horhs, crossed it every possible way: shor 
live been introduced, and are preferred by may, e8 
feeding, ve the Herefords are in great repute with 
as well as Scotch, when they cah be botight in at a reasonable 
The old Watwitkshire sheep is nearly forgotten, haying been 
scded by the New Leicester and a cross of the two breeds; for fo 
the South Downs are preferred. ‘ a 
Divisions, Towns, &c.—The county is divided into four hund 
éach of which contains several divisions. These hundreds ; 
fespective divisions are as follows:—Barlichway, west—d 
Alcester, Henley, Snitterfield, and Stratford : Hemlingford, 
Atherstone, Birmingham, Solihull, and Tamworth divisions : 
or Kington, south—Brails, Burton Dassett, Kington, an 
divisions : Kiightlow, east—Kenilworth, Kirby, Rugby, an 
divisions. The borough of Warwick is ihcluded in kt 
Birmingham in Hemlingford; and the city of Coventry, 
coitiity in itself, is now included in the hundred of Kni tlo 
Warwickshire comprehends the city of CoveNthky ; the county 
and municipal atid patliamentary borough of WARWICK; the 
dipal and parliamentary borough of Geel ; the m 
boroughs of StRArroRrD-vPon-Avon and Sutton Colefield; and 
market-towhs of Atorster, Attierstone, Coleshill, Henley-in-Arc 
Kenitwortn, Kington, or Kineton, Leanmorox Priors, NUNRA’ 
Ruesy, SoliHutt, and SourHam. Of these the places printed 
small capitals are noticed under their respective titles, the others we 
totice here :— i 
Coleshill, population of the parish 1980 in 1851, is situate 
thé river Cole, about 10 miles E. by N. from Birmingham, and 1 
N.N.W, from Warwick. The town consists priucipally of one 
streét, which contains many handsome houses. The church occup 
a lofty site, and has a square western tower with buttress 
Iniotiuted by a erocketed octagonal spire of late pipcnaledian ch 
There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Independ 
Grainniar school, 4 Commercial Free school, and National and 
achools. The market is on Wednesday; and there are five a 
fairs for cattle and horses. a ansieal 
Henley-in-Arden, population of the chapelry 1143 in 1851 
11 miles W. from Warwick, consists chiefly of one street alo: 
road between Stiatford-on-Avon and Birmingham. The town 
to have been of some importance at an early period. Overloo in 
town is the site of an ancient castle, formerly the seat of the Mon 
family. In the matket-place are the remains ofa cross. The : 
chial chapel is small, but of good perpendicular character. There a 
a school for boys; a Free school, partly endowed; a school suppo 
by Roman Catholies ; a savings bank ; and Randal’s charity for ap 
ticing poor children. Brick-making, rope-making, malting, and bre 
are cartied on, atid there are some flour-mills, . _ s view 
Kineton, or Kington, population of the parish 1270 in 1851, a 
11 miles 8.S.E. from Warwick, formerly had a market, which has 
disused. A castle once stood on a hill west, of the town; 
ate popularly termed King John’s Castle, and at the foot of 
there is a well commonly called King John’s Well. The ¢ 
retains some ancient portions ; it is cruciform, with a square em 
tower. The western door has a richly-moulded Norman 
The Wesleyan Methodists and the Independents have chapels. 
are National schools, Fairs are held in February and October. _ 
Sutton Coldfield, population 4574 in 1851, is about 7 iniles 
from Birtningham, The church is handsome, and comp: 
modern nave with side aisles and a chancel, which contains t 
of Bishop Vesey, a benefactor of the town in the time of. 
who died in 1555, at the age of 103, The Roman Catholics 
chapel. There are a Free Grammar poche Paes 1 
, au bu L 


ge aiid a abi kal, On the town-hall, a ua dri 

are tho arms of Bishop Vesey emblazoned on a shield, sur 
with a mitre. South-west of the town is ‘the a a bleak 
cheerless tract of 13,000 acres, extending into Staffordshire; | 
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north-west and west of the town is Sutton Park, containing about 3500 
acres, granted to the poor of the town as pasturage by ie Vesey. 
Branches of the hardware manufacture afford considerable employment. 
The weekly market is on Monday, and there are fairs for cattle, sheep, 
and pedlery in September, and November. 
” The following are some of the more important villages, with the 
parish population in 1851, and a few other particulars :— 
Alveston, population 769, stands in a yery healthy situation, about 
2 miles EF. from Stratford, near the right bank of the Avon. A new 
church has been recently built; of the old church only the chancel 
remains. There are National schools and an Infant school. Malting, 
basket-making, and the manufacture of agricultural implements afford 
ome employment. Aston Cantlow, or Cantelupe, population 1111, 


early fair for cattle is held. Bidford, population 1537, 
es W.S.W. from Stratford, on the left bank of the Avon. 


in various styles of gothic, with a lofty tower. The Quakers and 
m Catholics have places of warsel E yee wee ee a Nonioual 
school, ; endowed; an Infant school; a school supported by 
Roman Bett tics ; and a library and reading-room. The village pos- 
sesses a manufactory of plush for liveries, a manufactory of agricultural 
implementa, and several flour-milla. Bulkington, population 2005, 
inds on an eminence, about 6 miles N.N.E. from Coventry. The 
hhurch has been recently enlarged. There are a chapel for Independ- 
am, G8 Hsso08) schools, Many of the inhabitants are employed in 
the ribbon manufacture. Chilvers Coton, population 2613, about a 
7 & from Nuneaton, has a parish church, places of worship for 
slereh Methodists and Independents, a Free school, and an Infant 
school, The Coventry Canal passes the village, The ribbon manu- 
facture employs many of the inhabitants, Compton, Long, population 
about 16 miles S.S.E. from Stratford-on-Avon, had a charter from 
y IIL, fora weekly market and an annual fair, The Common, con- 
about 2300 acres, has been inclosed, Besides the parish church, 
are chapels for W Methodists and Independents, and 
hools. Dunchurch, population 1135, about 11 miles E.S.E. 
wentry, was once 4 market-town, and still has several yearly 
church is a handsome building. The chancel is early English, 

ine good decorated windows inserted ; the nave is decorated, 
wer is ‘perpendicular in style. There are a Free Grammar 
several Yational aud Infant schools. In the centre of the 
is an obelisk. oleshill, population 7810, about 2 milea N.E. 
Coventry, is one of the principal seats of the ribbon manufacture. 
_ Besides the parish church, and another Episcopal church, there are 
places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, 
Baptists; National schools; and an Infant school. There are 

_ collieries and an iron-foundry. Hampton-in-Arden, population 3094, 
about 12 miles N.N.W. from Warwick. Besides the parish church, a 
ancient edifice, consisting of a chancel, three aisles, and a low tower, 

jere are a chapel for Independents, and Fensham'’s Charity school. 
_ There are four annual fairs. Hartshill, population of the hamlet 
1108, about 3 miles N.W. from Nuneaton, bas a church recently built; 
chapels for Independents and Quakers ; and a Free school. The ribbon 
manufacture employs many of the inhabitants, In the neighbourhood 
are the ruins of a Norman castle. Jpaley, population 1099, about 16 
miles W. by N. from Warwick, near the Worcestershire border, hat 
ancient church, with a handsome square embattled tower. Many 
the inhabitants are en in the manufacture of needles and 
ks. Polerworth, population 2104, about 10 miles N.W. from 
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_ Woaneaton, had a Benedictine nunnery, originally founded early in the 
¥ century by Egbert. A few picturesque fragments of the 
4 c remain. There are here a parish church, an Fphees 
7 pel, chapels for Baptists and Independents, and Free schools. The 
: ng of watches and clocks employs some of the inhabitants. Sowe, 


1586, about 4 miles N.E. from Coventry. Many of the 
are engaged in the ribbon manufacture, There are National 
_ and Infant schools. Stoneleigh, population 1289, is situated on the 
\- Sow, just above its junction with the Avon, about 6 miles 
| W.N.E. from Warwick. There was anciently a Cistercian ables here. 
_ The gateway of the abbey is still saneing in Stoneleigh Park, the seat 
_ of Lord Leigh. The church of Stoneleigh is a large irregular building, 
f of Norman architecture, There are here National schools, and 
: p via BB, Stoneleigh House is a noble mansion, standing in an 
extensive and well-wooded park. Studley, population 2183, is about 
16 miles W. from Warwick. There are here some considerable remains 
the conventual buildings of an Augustine priory, A considerable 
of needles and fish-hooks is carried on. Besides the 
y church, there are oe for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists; 
and National schools, Studley Castle is an extensive modern mansion, 
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erected by Sir F. T, A. Goodrich, Bart. Wellesbowrne Hastings, popu- 
lation 797, about 6 miles S. from Warwick, had in the reign of Edward I. 
a charter for a weekly market, and a yearly fair. Besides the parish 
church, there are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, a Free school, 
and an Infant school. Willoughby, population 373, is about 14 miles 
S.E. from Coventry, close to the Northamptonshire border. To the 
north of the village is a spa, called the Bath, not now visited. In the 
vicinity are stone quarries, 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical, Legal, and Parliamentary Purposes.— 
This county is wholly included in the diocese of Worcester. It com- 
prehends the whole of the archdeaconry of Coventry and a part of 
the archdeaconry of Worcester. The county is included in the mid- 
land circuit; the assizes and quarter sessions for the eounty are held 
at Warwick; those for the city of Coventry are held at Coventry. 
County courts are held at Alcester, Atherstone, Birmingham, Coyen- 

, Nuneaton, Rugby, Solihull, Southam, Stratford-on-Avon, and 


t 
i Warwick. There are a county jail and a house of correction. at 


Warwick; a jail and house of correction at Coventry for the city; 
loek-up houses at Leamington and Birmingham ; a debtors or Court 
of Requests prison at Birmingham ; and a county asylum for discharged 
juvenile prisoners at Stretton. 

Before the Reform Act Warwickshire sent only six members to the 
House of Commons, namely, two for the county, two for the city of 
Coventry, and two for the borough of Warwick, By the Reform Act 
the number was increased to ten, namely, four for the county, which 
was divided into two pie two each for Warwick and Coventry, as 
before ; and two for Birmingham, which was made a potamensas , 
borough. By the Poor-Law Commissioners Warwickshire is divide 
into 13 unions—Alcester, Aston, Atherstone, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Foleshill, Meriden, Nuneaton, Rugby, Solihull, Southam, Stratford-on- 
Ayon, and Warwick, These unions include 225 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 529,720 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
458,423. 

History and Antiquities.—In the Roman division of Britain, War- 
wickshire appears to haye been included in the province of Flavia 
Ceesariensis, Several Roman or other ancient cross the county 
or pass along its borders. Among these may be named the ancient 
Watling-street, the Foss Way, and the Ryknield Way. Some Roman 
towns and stations, in the county or on the border, may be identified. 
The Tripontiam of Antoninus is fixed by Dugdale at Dove Bridge, or 
Dowbridge, on Watling-street, at the junction of the three counties of 
Northampton, Leicester, and Warwick; or at Lilbourne in North- 
amptonsbire, close by, where there are some ancient trenches and one 
or two tumuli. The Venonm of the same writer is fixed by Camden 
and others at or near High Cross, where the Watling-street and the 
Foss Road intersect. The Manduessedum of the same writer is fixed 
at Mancetter or Mancester, near Atherst ‘Here are evident remains 
of a Roman station; the ditch and vallum being in many parts very 
perfect. Alcester may be identified with the Alauna of the 14th Iter 
of Richard of Cirencester. Near Chesterton, ’on the Foss Way, is an 
encampment, evidently Roman, Roman coins or other antiquities 
have been found near Birmingham, Hampton-in-Arden, Willoughby 
near the Leam, on the eastern border of the county, and Warwick ; 
and a Roman pavement at Coventry. There are some earthworks at 
Brinklow, near Monk's Kirby, on the line of the Foss, which appear 
to be Roman. 

In the earlier Saxon period Warwickshire formed part of the king- 
dom of Mercia. The southern part of the county, which has been 
all along included in the diocese of Worcester, appears to have formed 
part of the subordinate kingdom of Hwiccas, or, as it is termed 
by Bede (‘ Hist. Eccles,,’ lib. iv., ¢, 13, 23), ‘ proyincia Huieciorum,’ 
which was in existence as early as the middle or latter end of the 
7th century. Under Alfred Warwickshire came, with the reat of 
Mercia south-west of Watling-street, into direct subjection to the West 
Saxon crown (about $86), and during part of the reign of Alfred and 
his son Edward the Elder it was governed by the alderman Authered, 
and after his death by his wife, the lady A®thelfled, or Ethelfleda, 
Alfred’s daughter. During this and the subsequent reigns it was the 
scene of war with the Danes or Northmen. 

In the civil troubles of Henry IIL, after the defeat and death of 
Simon de Montford, earl of Leicester, the castle of Kenilworth held 
out for the insurgents for six months (1266); and in the reign of 
Edward IT. the murder of Gaveston, the king’s. minion, took place at 
Blacklow Hill, near Warwick, In the war of the Roses the inhabit- 
ants of the county were divided between the two ies; the 
Warwick men, swayed by their earl, the celebrated ‘king-maker,” . 
were Yorkists; the men of Coventry were sup; of the house 
of Lancaster. In the civil war of Charles I. the county generally 
embraced the cause of the Parliament, The first great battle of the 
yer ne fought at Edge Hill, in the southern part of the county, in 

4 

Statistics: Religious Worship and Education—According to the 
Returns of the Census in 1851, it a) that there were then in the 
county 593 places of worship, of which 278 belonged to the Church 
of England, 133 to six sections of Methodists, 64 to Independents, 50 
to four sections of Baptists, 26 to Roman Catholics, 10 to Unitarians, 
7 to Quakers, 5 to Mormons, and 3 to Irvingites. The total number 
of sittings provided was 208,713. The number of Sunday schools 
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was 418, with 49,411 scholars; of these 224 schools with 24,571 
scholars belonged to the Church of England, Of day schools there 
were 1101, of which 387 were public schools with 4,295 scholars, 
and 764 were private, with 16,866 scholars. Of evening schools for 
adults there were 12, with 498 scholara. In the county there were 
12 literary and scientific societies, with 1873 members and 11,628 
volumes in their libraries. ; . 

Savings Banks.—In 1853 the county contained eight savings banks, 
at Alcester, Atherstone, Birmingham, Coventry, Rugby, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Sutton Coldfield, and Warwick. The amount owing to 
depositors on November 20th, 1853, was 754,947/. 11s, 8d. . 

WASHINGTON, a territory of the United States of North America, 
lies between 45° 25’ and 49° N. lat., 110° 30’ and 124° W. long. It is 
bounded E. by the Rocky Mountains, which separate it from the 
territory of Nebraska; N. by the parallel of 49° N. lat. which 
separates it from British North America; W. by the Pacific Ocean; 
and S. by the territory of Oregon, The area is estimated by the 
United States authorities at 123,022 square miles. At the Census of 
1850 Washington formed a part of the territory of Oregon, which 
contained 13,294 inhabitants: the country separated from Oregon, in 
order to form the territory of Washington, then contained less than 
2000 inhabitants, exclusive of the native Indians, who probably 
number about 7000 or 8000. 

In its general character Washington has a marked resemblance to 
Oxnxcor. The surface is greatly broken, it being traversed from south 
to north by three parallel ranges of mountains, the northern prolonga- 
tion of the Oregon ranges, while the Rocky Mountains, as in that 
territory, form its eastern boundary. The coast from the mouth of 
the Columbia to the entrance of Gray’s Harbour, or, as it was named 
by Vancouver, Whidbey’s Bay, a distance of 45 miles, is rocky and 
almost unbroken. The entrance to Gray's Harbour is about 24 miles 
across, but the harbour itself opens to a width of 5 or 6 miles, and is 
12 miles deep. It affords well-sheltered anchorage in some places, 
but it is everywhere encroached on by sand-banks, and its mouth is 
obstructed by a bar, which only admits the passage of vessels drawing 
under 10 feet of water. From Gray’s Harbour to Cape Flattery, or 
Cape Classet, a lofty promontory at the southern side of Juan de 
Fuca Strait, a distance of about 80 miles, the coast is high, rocky, and 
only broken by two or three unimportant streams. The Strait of 
Juan de Faca, which forms the northern boundary of the coast of 
Washington, is a vast arm of the sea, about 10 miles wide at its mouth 
and 100 miles deep. [Vancouver Istanp.] The southern coast con- 
sists of perpendicular sandy cliffs of moderate elevation, from which 
the land gradually rises towards the craggy mountains of the interior. 
About 70 miles from the mouth of the strait is a long low sandy point 
which forms a good anchering-ground ; and beyond this is a deep bay 
about 9 miles across, and 3 miles from its eastern point is Protection 
Island, so named by Vancouver from its position at the entrance to 
Port Discovery. Immediately beyond Port Discovery is Port Hudson, 
an equally safe and good though somewhat smaller harbour: Van- 
couver and Wilkes unite in describing these as among the very finest 
harbours on the western coast of North America, Beyond this har- 
bour is a deep inlet named Admiralty Inlet, which soon divides into 
two arms—the smaller one, named Hood’s Canal, bearing to the south- 
west, and stretching far into the interior; while the main arm pro- 
ceeds due south for about 40 miles, where it terminates in a broad 
sound named Puget’s Sound. Both these branches afford good 
anchorage, but Puget’s Sound is broken by several inlets, and affords 
the greatest possible security and ample space. Vancouver speaks of 
these harbours and the contiguous country in such terms as might 
suggest the suspicion that he had been carried away by the ardent 
feelings of a discoverer; but Mr. Wilkes, the commander of the U.S. 
Exploring Expedition, fully corroborates all that Vancouver had 
asserted: he says, that “nothing can exceed the beauty of these 
waters and their safety; not a shoal exists within the straits of Juan 
de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Puget’s Sound, or Hood’s Canal, that can in 
any way interrupt their navigation by a 74-gun ship, I venture 
nothing in saying there is no country in the world that possesses 
waters equal to these.” It is around Puget’s Sound that the com- 
merce of the territory is chiefly establishing itself. Numerous 
settlements have been already formed along its shores, The tides 
rise 18 feet in Puget’s Sound, The sound is full of islands, and 
receives several small rivers. 

Like Oregon, this territory ia naturally divided into three nearly 
parallel districts, determined by the course of the mountain ranges : 
& western, or coast section; the middle section, lying between the 
Cascade and the Blue Mountains; and the Rocky Mountains region. 
The western section lies between the Cascade Mountains and the sea, 
and is much broken in surface, being intersected by spurs from the 
Cascade Mountains, The greater part of this section is covered with 
forests of lofty trees; pines often occur from 200 to 300 feet in height, 
and of corresponding girth, and some of the pines rise to a height of 
200 feet without a branch. The most prevalent trees besides pines 
are firs, oak, ash, spruce, cedars, arbor-vite, &c., with a dense under- 
growth of hazels, roses, &c. The hills are generally of basalt, and 
some, like Mount Olympus, near Juan de Fuca Strait, are of consider- 
able altitude, The soil is in parts a light brown loam, in others a 
light vegetable mould with a sandy and gravelly subsoil. Generally 


it has considerable fertility. The river-bottoms afford good farming — 
land, the prairies and the uplands excellent pas' The 
climate is mild and salubrions, though somewhat moist; the winters 
are short, and snow seldom lies long on the ground. Game abounds, 
The Cascade Mountains continue, as in Oregon, in a 
northern direction, and about 150 miles from the coast. 
highest cones rise to an altitude of upwards of 13,000 feet, and 
form a barrier of very difficult passage nice the western and mid 
sections of the territory, The country between the Cascade and Blue 
Ranges is wider than the corresponding district in Oregon. Between 
the Snake and the Flathead or Clarke rivers is a plain, or rather a 
rolling prairie, which extends nearly 200 miles in length and 100 miles” 
across in its widest part. The soil is arinaceous, and the country little 
fitted for tillage; but the plain is covered with a good and will | 
afford pasturage for immense flocks and herds. The river-bottoms 
have an alluvial soil of various quality, but generally productive. The 
hills are comparatively bare of wood, and infertile. The climate of 
this middle section is cooler, drier, and more salubrious than in the 
western section; but the varieties of temperature are much greater, 
No dew falls here. aa 
The Blue Mountains are considerably broken and interrupted, but 
generally run north and south. The country east of them to the 
Rocky Mountains is interrupted throughout by offsets from the Rocky 
range, and transverse ranges connecting the main chains. Nothing ca 
well exceed the wild magnificence of much of this country, with its yas 
and snow-clad mountainous tracts, deep valleys, tremendous gorg 
lofty cataracts, and rushing torrents. It is of course little suited 
agricultural operations, but the basis of the hills are generally coye 
with timber, and about the lukes, from which flow the head stre 
of the Columbia, the Spokane, and the Flathead rivers, are 5; 
remarkable fertility as well as of surpassing beauty. But 
district is left to the native Indians, who are a warlike and implacal 
race. The chief dependence of these Indian tribes is on hunting, 
they barter the furs to the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
tobacco and articles of European manufacture; but fur-bearin 
animals are rapidly decreasing in number. The Rocky Mountains are 
described elsewhere. [Rocky Mounratns; Nepraska.] There are 
two or three practicable passes in this range along the territory of 
Washington, but they are much more difficult than the Great South 
Pass. 3 
The principal river is the Columbia, which belongs eq to 
Washington and Oregon; it is described under Orzaon. Its 21 
branches rise in the Rocky Mountains within the Hudson’s Bay Ter- 
ritories, and unite in Washington; the united stream traversing the 
territory in a generally southern direction, and receiving numerous — 
tributaries. It forms the Columbia by the junction of the Saphin ot 
Lewis River. The principal tributaries of the northern branch of © 
the Columbia are the Kootanie or Flat Bow, the Flathead or 
and the Spokane rivers: they are all very rapid streams, but navigah 
by boats for some distance. The chief river north of the Columbi 
is the Chekalis, which rises in the Cascade Mountains, and pursues ¢ 
very tortuous course to its outfall in Gray’s Harbour. Its course 
very rapid, and it is only navigable by- canoes; it receives several 
small streams from the high grounds about Hood's Canal and Puget’s 
Sound. The Nisqually and Tenalquit, or Shute’s rivers, fall into 
Puget’s Sound ; they are both navigable for some distance, but will 
probably prove of greater value for their mechanical power. In the 
interior are numerous lakes, the larger being chiefly expansions of the 
northern branches of the Columbia, the Spokane, and the Y 
rivers. ts 
At present the rearing of horses and cattle have attracted most 
attention from the settlers, but agriculture is rapidly extending. The 
productions are similar to those of OREGON: wheat is the chief grain 
crop ; maize has not been much grown hitherto. The forests will for 
many years supply an unlimited quantity of fine timber. Coal is 
found in the neighbourhood of Puget’s Sound, and on the Chekalis 
and Monticello rivers. Iron and other metals have been found; but 
mining operations have as yet been little heeded. A few manu i 
have sprung up. The fisheries will probably become an im ‘a 
part of the industry of Washington. All the rivers abound in fish ; 
salmon being especially abundant. Fish also abound on the i 
Whales frequent the coasts and the mouth of Juan de Fuca 4 
Shell-fish are very abundant, The commerce of Washington is yet 
its infancy, but it is steadily increasing; nearly all the commerce 
centres in the district of Puget’s Sound, 
Washington has as yet no town of many inhabitants. The political 
capital, principal commercial town, and port of entry is Olympia 
the right bank of the Tenalquit or Shute’s River, at its entrance 
Puget’s Sound. This town boasts of its hotel, stores, saw- and gr 
mills—the first in the territory—newspaper, &c.; and contains 6 
inhabitants. The other more important places are :—Columbia 
on the right bank of the Columbia, below Fort Vancouver; Monticel 
the capital of Lewis county, and the place where the convention 
held which led to the separation of Washington from Oregon ; Nisqu 
on the east side of Puget’s Sound, the property chiefly of the Pu 
Sound Agricultural Company, whose farms supply provisions to t 
servants of the Hudson's Bay Company west of the Rocky Mount: 
and Pacific City, on the right bank of the Columbia at ita entra 
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at the Pacific Ocean, which appears likely to become a place of some 
le. 

Washington was separated from Oregon, and received a territorial 
constitution, by Act of Congress, March 2, 1853. By this act the right 
of voting is vested in every free white male 21 years old then resident 
in the territory. The Legislative Assembly consists of a council of 
9 members, chosen for three years, but one-third to vacate their seats 
each ; and a House of Representatives of 18 members, elected 
annually. The governor is appointed by the president and senate for 
four years. All laws passed by the legislature must be submitted for 
confirmation to Congress. No law can be passed interfering with the 

ary disposal of the soil; or taxing the property of non-residents 
igher than that of residents. Sections 16 and 36 in every township 
are to be reserved for schools. 

(Vancouver; Wilkes; Lewis and Clarke; Fremont, &c.; Gazetteers 
of United States ; United States Census ; American Almanac, &c.) 

WASHINGTON, a city in the district of Columbia,and the capital 
of the United States, is situated on the left bank of the Potomac, and 
on the right bank of the Anacostia, or Eastern Branch. The capitol, 
which occupies the central site of the city, is in 38° 53’ 20" N. lat., 
77° 0’ 15" W. long. The population of the city in 1840 was 23,364, 
and 40,001 in 1850, By an act of Congress, passed in 1790, it was 
decreed that the seat of government should be established at some 
place on the Potomac, and the district around Georgetown was ceded 
to the United States by Virginia and Maryland for this purpose, The 
city was founded by laying the corner-stone of the capitol, Sept. 18, 
1793. The name of Washington was ultimately bestowed upon ‘ the 
federal city,’ and the seat of government was transferred to it from 
Philadelphia in 1800. The president and other chief executive officers 
of the federal government have since resided at Washington : Congress 
meets there every year on the first Monday of December, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States holds its annual sittings, beginning 
on the second Monday of January. 

Washington is separated from Georgetown [Corumata, District or) 
by Rock Creek, over which there are several bridges, and from Alex- 
andria [Viretsta] by the Potomac, over which is a bridge upwards 
ofa in | There are also several bridges over the Anacostia. 
Fri ascend the Anacostia above the navy-yard. Vessels drawing 
14 feet water can ascend to Potomac Bridge, gene to the mouth of 
the Tiber, a small stream which flows through the middle of the city, 
there are 9 feet of water at ordinary high tides, A spacious canal unites 
the Anacostia with the Potomac. Washington is situated near the 
head of the tide-water navigation, and is connected with the interior 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, as well as by excellent coach-roads 
and railways. The city is well supplied with water, and has in front 
(south) the Potomac, nearly a mile in width, and a range of heights 
in the rear (north), affording many fine sites for villa residences, 

The city was regularly laid out, according to the design of Major 
L’Enfant. It extends from N.E. to 8.W. about 4) miles, and from 
E. to 8. about 24 miles, but only a comparatively small part of the 
ground embraced within the plan is built upon. The capitol is the 
central site: 15 avenues from 120 to 160 feet wide, named after so 
many statea of the Union, extend from it towards the states after 
which they are named. These avenues intersect diagonally square 
blocks formed by streets crossing each other at right angles. The 
streets north and south of the capitol are designated by the letters of 
the alphabet, A north, A south, &.: those east and west of it are 
numbered, Ist street east, Ist strect west, &c. The streets are from 
70 to 100 feet wide. The effect of the at present very partial filling 
up of the magnificent plan of the city is generally felt to be cheerless 
and unimpressive: but every year is doing something towards remov- 
ing the unfinished and somewhat desolate aspect of this ‘ city of 
magnificent distances,’ as it has been not inaptly designated. 

The most striking and important of the public buildings of Wash- 
ington is the Capitol. It stands within an inclosed area of 30 acres, 
on a rising ground at the eastern termination of Pennsylvania avenue, 


_ which is 4 miles in length, spacious, and planted with trees. The 


building is constructed of freestone, and composed of a centre, from 
which rises a lofty dome to a height of 145 feet, and two wings, The 
length of the whole is 352 feet, the depth of the wings is 121 feet, but it 
is to be extended by two new wings, each 238 feet by 140 feet: when 
these are completed the Capitol will occupy an area of more than four 
acres. A Corinthian portico extends the length of the centre, which 
is occupied by the rotunda, 96 feet in diameter and 96 feet in height. 
The rotunda is ornamented with rilievos, busts, and statues, and 
contains seven paintings representing subjects connected with Ame- 
rican history. Adjoining to this, on the west, is the library of Congress, 
a hall 92 feet in length by 34 feet in width, and 36 feet high, contain- 
ing about 50,000 volumes, The Senate Chamber is in the north 
wing: it is a semicircle of 75 feet long and 45 feet high. Over the 
president's chair is a portrait of Washington. The Hall of Representa- 
tives in the south wing, is also a semicircle: it is 96 feet long and 60 
feet hi The dome is supported by twenty-six columns and pilasters 
of variegated Potomac marble. A colossal statue of Liberty, a statue 
of History, and portraits of Washington and Lafayette, are the prin- 

ornaments of the hall. Immediately below the senate chamber, 
and nearly of the same form and dimensions, is the hall in which the 
sessions of the Supreme Court are held, Below the Hall of Representa- 
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tives are committee-rooms and other places of business. Apartments 
for the vice-president and other state officers are also included in the 
building. The grounds of the Capitol command some very fine 
prospects : they are well laid out, are adorned with statues, and afford 
a favourite promenade. 

The Executive Mansion, or official residence of the president of the 
United States, occupies the centre of a plot of 20 acres, at the opposite 
extremity of Pennsylvania avenue from the capitol. It is a handsome 
building two stories high, with a lofty basement,-170 feet long by 85 
feet wide. In convenient proximity to the mansion are four spacious 
and commodious edifices, known as the State, the Treasury, the Navy, 
and the War Departments; a fifth building, the Department of the 
Interior, is as yet unfinished: these, as their names imply, contain 
the offices of the principal executive departments. The General Post- 
Office is built of white marble, in the Corinthian order; it is 204 feet 
long, 102 feet deep, and three stories high. The building is sur- 
rounded by an ample lawn. At the home office are shown the auto- 
graphs of all potentates who are or have been in alliance with the 
Union, and the presents made by foreign courts to American ambas- 
sadors, with several relics of General Washington; Franklin's printing 
press; various objects of interest obtained by Wilkes in the United 
States Exploring Expedition, &c. At the office for Indian affairs are 
the portraits of all chiefs who have from time to time come to negotiate 
with the president. This quarter of the city contains many elegant 
private dwellings, most of which are occupied by the foreign ministers, 

The Navy Yard, and the Arsenal immediately to the north of it, 
are situated on the A stia, just below the long bridge which spans 
the Potomac and connects the Columbian and the Virginian shore of 
the river. To the navy yard are attached the marine barracks, and 
to the arsenal very extensive public manufactories of arms and military 
stores. The works at the navy yard are on a very important scale, 
and in the anchor and chain cable manufactories, machine shops, &c., 
every approved contrivance for assisting human labour has been intro- 
daced. The slips and ship houses are very spacious and well arranged. 
The river, on arriving at Washington, makes a beautiful sweep, forming 
a bay, on which the city stands. The navy yard and arsenal follow 
the curve. 

The National Observatory occupies an elevated site on the Potomac, 
between the president's house and Georgetown. Its exact site is 
38° 53’ 39°3” N. lat., 77° 2’ 48" W. long., and from it is measured the 
first meridian of American geographers. It contains a very extensive 
and valuable collection of instruments, and ranks among the first 
institutions of the kind in existence: it is now under the direction of _ 
Lieut. M. F. Maury, U.S.N., so well known by his investigations of 
oceanic winds and currents. As at Greenwich the observatory 
announces mean time daily by the fall of a large ball. 

One of the most striking of the public buildings of the city is the 
Washington Monument, which stands on the Mall, between the presi- 
dent's house and the Potomac. It is a vast circular structure 250 feet 
in diameter, and 100 feet high, surmounted with an obelisk 70 feet at 
the base, and 600 feet high. The building is surrounded by a colon- 
nade of 30 pillars, each 12 feet in diameter and 45 feet high, and is 
elevated upon a base 20 feet high, and 300 feet square. The pediment 
of the front portico has a triumphal car, with a statue of Washington; 
another statue of Washington stands opposite the principal entrance ; 
and around the building are statues of the ‘Fathers of the Revo- 
lution,’ and of the signers of the Declaration of Independence; with 
sculptured representations of some of the principal events in Wash- 
ington’s career, emblematical designs, &c. The centre is to be occu- 
pied by the tomb of Washington, a sculptural structure of unusual 
magnitude and very ambitious design, which has been for several 
years in process of execution, and which will comprise a large number 
of statues of heroic size, Statues of Jefferson, Jackson, &c,, and one 
or two monumental erections are the only other specimens of the 
sculptor’s art which adorn the public places of the city. 

The remaining public buildings in Washington are a city-hall, 
several market-houses, a penitentiary, nearly 40 churches, some of them 
very costly edifices ; an orphan asylum, almshouses, &c. Columbian 
College, which was incorporated by Congress in 1821, is a spacious brick 
building situated a little to the north of the city ; it has 10 instructors, 
55 students, and a library of 6000 volumes. The National Medical 
College, previous to 1840, formed the medical department of this 
college. The public and private schools and academies are very 
numerous, and bear a high character. Among literary institutions 
the first place is due to the Smithsonian Institution, which was 
founded under the will of an Englishman named Smithson, who 
bequeathed above half a million dollars for the purpose. The build- 
ing stands on the Mall, in the midst of extensive grounds. It is 
Romanesque in design, is 450 feet long, 140 feet wide, and has 9 
towers, ranging from 75 to 150 feet in height. It contains a spacious 
library, museum, gallery for works of art, a lecture room, capable of 
accommodating 1200 persons, a chemical laboratory, &c. ‘I'he National 
Institute holds its meetings at the patent-oflice. There are several 
other literary and numerous benevolent institutions. 

Washington is neither a commercial nor a manufacturing city, and 
the legislative sessions and the residence of the executive have failed 
to attract the wealthy to it as a place of permanent abode. The 
population of Washington consists of members of the _—* and 
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of the executive departments of state and of foreign diplomatists, 
with the addition of such professional, trading, mechanical, and menial 
pervons as are required to minister to their comfort. The tone of 
society, as might be anticipated from this circumstance, differs con- 
siderably from that which prevails in other parts of the Union. 
Owing to the influence of the example of the foreign diplomatists, it 
approaches more nearly in some respects to that of Europe. In 
external appearance and the arrangements of domestic and social 
intercourse, Washington reminds the European of a second-rate 
Continental capital; in its business habits, political clubs, and govern- 
ment and parliamentary offices, of Westminster. There is nothing 
scholastic or commercial in its character: that consists rather of a 
mixture of polities and pleasure. The highest intellects, the best- 
educated, and most influential gentlemen of America are to be met 
with in the circles of Washington. The fashionable amusements are 
as in Europe—balls, soirées, dinner parties, &c., which in costliness 
are on a level with those of the most courtly cities of the Old World, 
The city affords every accommodation to the temporary residents. 
The boarding-houses of Washington form quite a feature of the city; 
and the h are numerous and on a scale of great magnitude and 
splendour. Some have marble fronts of considerable architectural 
nsions. 

WASHINGTON. [Doanan; Invrana; Pexwsytvania.] 

WASSELONNE. fees, Bas] 

WASSIGNY. [Ave.] 

WATCHETT. (Somensersuime.] ‘ ) 

WATEEOO, the largest of Cook's Isles, a small group situated in 
the Pacific between the Society Islands on the east and the Friendly 
Islands’ on the west. It lies between 18° and 22° 8. lat, 157° and 
160° W. long. Wateeoo, or Atioo, occupies nearly the centre of the 
group, being traversed by 20° S. lat, 168° 5’ W. long.; it is about 18 
miles in circumference, The surface is composed of hills and plains, 
and the soil is light and sandy along the beach, but better farther 
inland. The shores are lined with reefs or rocks, so that they cannot 
be approached by vessels, The island has abundance of cocoa-palms, 
plantains, and sweet potatoes; and of hogs. A great part of it is 
covered with trees. The number of inhabitants is perhaps about 
4000, and that of the whole group is estimated at 16,000. 

WATERBEACH, [Cameniporsure.] 

WATERBORY. (Connecticut) 

WATERFORD, a maritime county in the province of Munster, 
Treland, is bounded N. by the counties of Tipperary and Kilkenny, E. 
by the county of Wexford, S. by the Atlantic Ocean, and W. by the 
county of Cork. It lies between 51° 56’ and 52° 20’ N, lat., 6° 58’ and 
8° 8 W. long. Its greatest length from east to west is 52 miles, from 
north to south 28 miles. The area is 721 square miles, or 461,553 
acres, The population of the county, exclusive of Waterford city, in 
1841 was 172,971; in 1851 it was 138,754. 

Coast-line.—From Blackball Head, near the entrance of Youghal 
Harbour, the western extremity of the coast of Waterford, the 
general direction of the coast is east for three or four miles, when it 
trends to the north-east to Helwick Head, the western head of Dun- 
garvan Harbour. This harbour does not afford very good anchorage. 
From the opposite headland the coast runs more easterly to Tramore 
Bay, which has a level beach three miles in extent. The coast is flat 
and very dangerous to shipping. There are beacons on the eastern 
and western headlands of the bay. Between Tramore and Dungarvan, 
a distance of 20 miles, the whole coast is rocky, and often unsafe from 
the want of shelter, About 5 miles east of Tramore is Red Point, 
the south-western extremity of Waterford Harbour; and a mile farther, 
within the harbour and about 14 miles below Waterford, is the port 
of Dunmore. The width of Waterford Harbour is here about 2 miles. 
There is a lighthouse on Hook Head, at the entrance of the harbour 
on the eastern side. There are some remarkable caverns on the 


coast. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The general character 
of the county is mountainous, The great mountain-tract which 
extends from Waterford on the east coast to Dingle Bay on the west, 
comprehends the whole of the county of Waterford; it is interrupted 
on a line from Dungarvan to the valley of the Suir, west of Clonmel, 
by the southern extremity of the great plain which occupies the 
central part of Ireland. The Caummeragh Mountains, which occupy 
the part of the county west of Dungarvan, are among the highest 
and wildest in Ireland. There are four small lakes among the Cum- 
meragh Mountains. 

The Suir, which rises in the north-east of Tipperary, after being 
joined by the Nier from the Cummeragh Mountains, forms the 

mtidary-line between Waterford and Tipperary and Kilkenny. .The 
united waters of the Suir and Barrow form the estuary called Water- 
ford Harbour. The Suir is navigable for large vessels up to Water- 
ford city, and to Carrick-on-Suir for thore of which the draught does 
not exceed 11 feet, The Blackwater, which rises in the Kerry Moun- 
tains, enters the county on the west, nnd runs due east to Cappoquin, 
where it turns southward, and discharges itself into Youghal Harbour, 
after receiving midway the river Bride. The Blackwater is navigable 
for versels of 100 tons to its confluence with the Bride, and for vessels 
of 70 tons as far as Cappoquin. The Bride, a sluggish stream, is 
affected by the tide for the whole of its course within the county, and 


is navigable for small craft. From Cappoquin to Lismore there is a 
canal 3 miles long, made at the expense of the Duke of Devonshire, 
The Licky, Bricky, Colligein, Mahon, Phinisk, Clodagh, and some 
other streams, none of them of importance, except for drainage, reach” 
the sea at various points of the southern coast. ‘ 
The mail-coach road from Dublin to Waterford, 75 miles, enters the 
county within two or three miles of Waterford city, The mail-coach 
road from Waterford to Cork, 714 miles, passes through Kilmacthomas, 
Cappoquin, and Tallow, between which and Yo it leaves: 
the county, but again touches Waterford before it finally leaves the — 
county a short distance before reaching Youghal. The other import- — 
ant roads are—from Dungarvan to Youghal, through Clashmore; also 
from Dungarvan to Youghal, through Pilltown, both over the moun- 
tains; and from Dungarvan to Clonmel by Ballinamult; one from 
Cappoquin to the mountains; one from Waterford to Tramore. The 
railways which are wholly or partially in the county are the Water-— 
ford and Kilkenny, the Waterford and Limerick, and the Waterford — 
and Tramore railways. “56 
Geology and Mineralogy.—The Waterford Mountains contain two — 
varieties of slate. The first is the old transition-slate, coloured gray, 
which is quarried at Glenpatrick, and is extensively used for pete : 
The second or newer slate rests on the older; the lower portions of 
its strata consist of alternating beds of brownish-red quartzose con- 
glomerate and coarse red slate. These strata are succeeded by 
alternations of red and gray quartz rock, red R eyter agen L 
clay-slate, the grain becoming gradually finer as the beds accumulate — 
and recede farther from the conglomerate, till at length the upper 
beds produce varieties of purple, brownish-red, and reddish-gray 
clay-slate, which are quarried and used as roofing-slate, icularly 
in the valley of the river Blackwater near Lismore, The newer slate 
series contains abundance of marine and even vegetable o uF 
remains. The limestone in the valleys contains all the fossils of the — 
carboniferous limestone; and the gray-slate, which sometimes alter-_ 
nates with the lower beds of the limestone, also contains fossils similar _ 
to those found in the limestone. Slate, iron, and lead are found at — 
various places in the clay-slate district. At Knockmahon and Bon- 
mahon, two adjoining places near the coast, about equidistant from 
‘Tramore and Dungarvan, ecopper-mines have been su worked 
for some years. Good potters’-clay occurs about Dungarvan. A ~~ 
marble is quarried at Kildrum, about 5 miles from Dungarvan, and 
marbles of various colours are likewise met with in the county. A 
good sandstone for buildings, as well as a kind resembling Portland- _ 
stone, is found in several places, ie! 
Climate, Soil, and Agriculture.—The climate is moist, but is not 
considered unhealthy. Much of the soil is marshy, and there is 5 ae 
considerable quantity of bog, but a large part of the cultivated — 
districts is what is called good light turnip land. The pastures are — 
excellent, and much butter is exported, the breed of cows yielding — 
rich milk, but not fatting well for the butcher. Bacon is also re. ; 
and exported largely. In 1853 there were 117,800 acres under crop, — 
of which 21,946 acres grew wheat; 33,484 oats; 11,186 barley, bere, 
rye, beans, and peas; 19,944 potatoes; 11,233 turnips; 3834 other 
green crops; 103 flax; and 16,070 acres were in meadow and clover. 
The plantations in 1841 covered 26,536 acres. On 9220 holdings in 
1852, there were 12,430 horses, 4520 mules and asses, 66,122 cattle, 
31,934 sheep, 45,114 pigs, 5990 goats, and 151,150 poultry, of the. 
total estimated value of 637,423/. 
The fishery district of Waterford comprises 76 miles of maritime 
boundary, extending from the east bank of Barrow Bar to Ballyvoile 
Head. In 1853 it had 401 registered fishing-vessels, employing 1656 
men and boys, 
The county is in the dioceses of Waterford and Lismore, and, 
including the city of Waterford, contains 82 parishes. It is divided 
into eight baronies—Coshmore and Coshbride, Decies within Drum, 
Decies without Drum, Gualtier, Glenahiry, Middlethird, Upperthird, 
and KilcuHiheen. The principal towns are WaTerrorp, DUNGARVAN, 
Portlaw, Lismore, Tallow, Carrickbeg, which is part of CARRICK-ON- 
Suir, Cappoquin, and part of CLonmen. The places ted in small 
capitals are noticed under their respective names. The following are 
the smaller towns and more important villages, with the population of — 
each in 1851 :— “= 
Ardmore, population 836, a village and, post-town, about 4 miles — 
N.E. from Youghal, is admirably adapted for a bathing-place. There 
is some fishing carried on. The remains of an old church are in the 
village. Ardmore Head and Rambead are rocky eminences rising to a 
height of above 200 feet, In the neighbourhood are the Slieve Giran | 
or Drum Mountains, of which one of the heights exceeds 900 feet. 
Bonmahon, a sea-bathing village, about 5 miles 8.E. from Kilmac- 
thomas, at the mouth of the river Mahon, is the chief place of the 
district where copper is procured: population, 1142. Some lead is 
also found. At Bonmahon are a dispensary and loan-fund office. 
Cappoquin, a small post-town, prettily situated at the southern foot 
of the Knockmeledown Mountains, on the left bank of the Blackwater, 
about 3 miles E. from Lismore: population, 2145. There are a neat 
church, a large Roman Catholic chapel, a dispensary, and a loan-fu 
office. Five fairs are held in the course of the year. c 
is here navigable for barges. Near the town is the large Trappis 
establishmeut of Mount Melleray. Dunmore, a sea-port and poi 
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town at the entrance of Waterford Harbour, about 9 miles from the 
town: population, 313. It is in a sheltered bay, and great efforts 
have been made to render it effective as the mail -packet harbour, for 
which purpose a mole has been built 800 feet long, and a quay or pier 
900 feet, and the packets ply regularly between it and Milford. It is 
also a coast-guard station and a bathing-place. Much of the improve- 
ment in the place has been effected by the Marquis of Waterford. 
Kitmacraomas, the seat of a a fo Union, is bpaaions ia a weyete 
article. Passage is a sea-port post-town on the rig nk of the 
Suir, or rather of Wi ord Haven, about 5 or 6 miles below Water- 
ford, and about the same distance from the mouth of the river: popu- 
, 664. The town is irregularly built, There are a chureh, a 

ist and a Roman Catholic chapel, anda dispensary. A court 
of petty session is held weekly, A quay was built in 1836, which 
affords accommodation to steam-v and there is a ferry to Cork. 
Some ship-building is carried op. Portlaw, a small manufacturing and 
post-town, on the road from Kilmarden to Carrickbeg, stands upon 
the Clodagh, a small mountain-stream: population, 4351. It is clean, 
respectable, and flourishing, chiefly in consequence of the establish- 
ment of a cotton weet — a yy the Mesars. Malcolmson, the 
machinery of which is worked by the Clodagh. There are a parish 
and chapels for Presbyterians and Roman Catholics. Three 
fairs are held 
4 miles S.W. from Bon: 

are 


F 


Tallow, a post- and market-town, and a parliamentary 
borough prior to the Union, stands near the right bank of the navi- 
Bride, an affluent of the Blackwater, on the road from 


church, a large Roman Catholic chapel, a market-house, a sessions- 
honse, a convent, a fever hospital, a dis 'y, several schools, and a 
a le are five faira yearly, Tallow Bridge, which haa a popu- 
of 181, is the port of Tallow lying on the Bride, about half a 
m the neighbourhood are the ruins of Kilmacow 
Moygeely Abbey. Zramore, an irregularly-built but neat 
post-town on the Bay of Tramore, is about 9 miles S. 
Waterford: population, 1882. It is much resorted to by the 
inhabitants of Waterford as a bathing-place. The bay is dangerous 
for shippiug. There are beacons on Newtown Head and Brownstown 
Head, and a lightship is stationed north of the Saltees Islands, The 
town has a church, a chapel, a market-house, an assembly-room, a 
, and a loan-fund office. Races are run in the summer. 
county returns five members to the Imperial Parliament—two 
for the county, two for Waterford city, and one for the borough of 
. It ia in the Leinster circuit, The assizes are held at 
Waterford, where is the county jail. Quarter sessions are held at 
Carrickbeg, und iu Dungarvan and Liswore, which two towna have 
Petty seasions are held in 15 pl The lunati 
any! which ita 73 patients from the county, is in Waterford 
a are fever hospitals in Dungarvan, Lismore, Tallow, and 
Waterford ; and dis ries in 22 places. There are a savings bank 
anda loan-fund at Waterford, and loan-funda in Cappoquin, Newtown, 
and Tallow. The Union workhouses are at Waterford, Dungarvan, 
Lismore, and Kilmacthomas. ‘Ihe county is in the military district of 
, and the barrack stations are at Dun and Waterford. 
ia staff is stationed at Waterfurd. The police force, of 264 
men and officers, is distributed over 7 districta, comprising 37 stations, 
of which Dungarvan is head-quarters. The districts are 
ain, Portlaw, Ballinamult, Clashmore, Waterford, and Tramore. 
ber, 1852, there were in the county 93 National achoola, 
by 6486 male and 6890 female children. 
History and Antiquitie.—According to Ptolemaus, the Menapii, a 
Belgic colony, were the ancient inhabitants of Waterford and the 
weiss | of Wexford. The Desii, from the county of Meath, 
Were « powerful clan at the period of the English invasion, when 


? 
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| their importance was nearly destroyed. In 1171 Henry IIL. granted 


the city of Waterford and the adjacent province to Richard le Poer, 
by areky 4 the estates and honours of his descendants came to 
Beresford family, who still retain large posseasions in the county. 
county suffered little during the rebellion in 1798. Waterford 

the chief scene of most of the historical events of 


E 


remains of antiquity, both military and ecclesiastical, are 
the county; most of them are noticed in the accounts of 
towns and vi where they are situated. A large double 
by the Irish ‘the trench of St. Patrick’s cow,’ may be 
or 18 miles across the Blackwater towards Ardmore; it 
with the work called ‘Dane's Cast,’ in the counties of 
and Down, <A second trench runs westward from Cappoquin 


into 
WATERFORD, the capital of the county of Waterford, Ireland, a 
qf a city, a market- and post-town, a sea-port, a parliamentary 
borough, an episcopal city, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is 
on the river Suir, in 52° 16’ N. lat,, 7° 8’ W. long,, distant 
§.S.W. from Dublin. The population of the city in 1851 
.297. The city is governed by 10 aldermen and 30 councillors 
whom is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial 
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Parliament. Waterford Poor-Law Union contains 30 electoral divi- 
sions, with an area of 125,719 acres, and a population in 1841 of 
71,223 ; in 1851 of 69,083. 

The city itself is entirely on the right bank of the Suir, and is 
about a mile long; a suburb lies on the left bank of the river, A 
noble quay, 120 feet in width, except at each end, where it narrows, 
extends for nearly a mile along the bank of the river, from which the 
city rises gradually. Waterford is about 12 miles from the sea, and 
vessels of 800 tons burden can lie by the side of the quay, but larger 
ships anchor about 6 miles lower down, opposite the village of 
Passage. The river is crossed at the upper end of the city by a very 
long wooden bridge, which opens in one part to allow vessels to pass, 

The principal public buildings are—the cathedral, an elegant modern 
structure; the bishop’s palace, which is of hewn stone, with a double 
front, and commands an extensive view across the river into the 
county of Wexford ; the dean’s house; two parish churches; several 
Roman Catholic chapels, one of which has a handsome Ionic front, 
and is said to be the largest in Ireland; and places of worship for 
Quakers and other sects, The other public buildings are—a town- 
hall, a market-house, an exchange, a custom-house, a theatre, an 
assembly-room, a jail, and artillery and infantry barracks. Among 
the charitable institutions are a house of industry, a hospital for the 
poor, a fever hospital, a dispensary, and a lunatic asylum. 

The commerce of Waterford is chiefly with England, and consists 
for the most part of agricultural produce—butter, pork, bacon, grain, 
flour, and meal, and, since the introduction of steam-vessels, of live- 
stock. On December 31st 1854, the number and tonnage of vessels 
registered as belonging to the port were, sailing-vessels under 50 tons 
62, tonnage 1602; above 50 tons 98, tonnage 13,663; steam-vessels 
19, tonnage 5861. During 1854 there entered and cleared at the port 
as follows :—Inwards, sailing-vessels 1147, tonnage 99,149; steamers 
192, tonnage 55,660: outwards, sailing-vessels 925, tonnage 74,670; 
steamers 200, tonnage 56,977. There is a packet-station at Waterford 
for conveyance between Waterford and Milford daily. 

Waterford was originally founded by the Danes about 850, and it 
was their chief possession in Ireland for some centuries. In 1170 it 
was taken by assault by Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, who afterwards 
restored and enlarged the town. Waterford received its first charter 
from King John, who resided there for some time. All its charters 
were seized and annulled by James L., on the ground of the noncon- 
formity of the chief magistrates, and Waterford remained without a 
charter from 1617 to 1626, when it received one from Charles I. 
Waterford was unsuccessfully besieged by Cromwell, but it was after- 
wards taken by Ireton. Some remains of the old fortifications still 
exist, and there are a few relics of some of the ancient monasteries, 
Curraghmore, the magnificent domain of the Marquis of Waterford, 
is in the neighbourhood of Waterford; it contains 4,600 acres, « 

WATERGRASSHILL. [Corx.] 

WATERINGBURY, [Kenr.] 

WATERLOO. (Brasant, Soura; Lancasnine.] 

WATERTOWN. [New Yorx.] 

WATERVILLE. [Kerryx.] 

WATFORD, Hertfordshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Watford, is situated on the right bank of 
the river Colne, in 51° 39’ N. lat., 0° 24’ W. long,, distant 18 miles S,W. 
from Hertford, 15 miles N.W, from London by road, and 173 miles by 
the London and North-Western railway. The population of the town 
of Watford in 1851 was 3800, The living is a vicarage in the arch- 
deacoury of St. Albans and diocese of Rochester. Watford Poor-Law 
Union contains 6 parishes and townships, with an area of 36,520 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 18,800. 

Watford consists principally of one main street, about a mile anda 
half in length. The parish church has at the weet end a fine embattled 
tower, surmounted with a spire 100 feet high. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have places of worship. There 
are National, British, and Infant schools; an old established Free 
school ; a literary institute; and a savings bank. The market-house, 
a long building resting on wooden pillars, is situated near the church. 
There is here a bridge over the river Colne. The market is held on 
Tuesday ; fairs are held on Whit-Tuesday and September 9th, There 
are silk-, paper, and flour-mills; breweries, tan-works, and a manu- 
factory of agricultural implements. Cashiobury Park, adjoining the 
town, is the seat of the Earl of Essex. 

WATLINGTON. (Oxrorpsume.] 

WATTON. [Hxnrvorpsaine; Norroix.] 

WAVENEY, [Nonrrotk 


WEALD, THE, ;, Sussex.) 
WEALD, NORTH anp SOUTH, [Essux.] 
WEAR, RIVER. (Dura) 


WEARDALE, a district in the vale of the river Wear, in the county 
of Durham, the parishes in which have been constituted a Poor-Law 


ver WEARMOUTH. 


WELLS. 


nion. The market-town of Stanhope, at which the Union workhouse 
b situated, and the small waesebe of St. John’s, Weardale, are 
described under Dongam County. Weardale Poor-Law Union includes 
two a township, and a chapelry, with an area of 90,533 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 14,567. 

rE 

WEAVER, RIV (Cuxsnine. 

WEDMORE. (Somensersurne.] 

WEDNESBURY (commonly pronounced Wedgebury), Stafford- 
shire, a market-town in the parish of Wednesbury, is situated in 52° 33’ 
WN lat, 2° 1’ W. long,, distant about 21 miles S.S.E. from Stafford, 
119 miles N.W. by W. from London, and 124 miles by the London and 
North-Western and the South Staffordshire railways, The population 
of the town of Wednesbury in 1851 was 11,914. The living is a 
— in the archdeaconry of Stafford and diocese of Lichfield. 

Wednesbury lies at nearly equal distances from the towns of 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, Walsall and Dudley. Ethelfleda, 
“Lady of Mercia,’ sister of Edward the Elder, built a castle here 
in 914. The church occupies the summit of the hill where Ethel- 
fleda’s castle formerly stood : it is a tolerably spacious building, chiefly 

joular in style. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Independents have places of worship. There are National, 
British, Infant, and Juvenile schools, and a mechanics institute, The 
market is held on Friday; there are two annual fairs, The inhabit- 
ants are employed in the various branches of the iron manufacture. 
Limestone, clay, and peat are found, besides iron-ore and excellent 
coal. 


WEDNESFIELD, [SrarrorpsutRe.] 
WEEDON-BECK. [NorruampronsHire.] 
WEENER. [Avnics.} 
WEIGHTON. (Yorxsurre.] : y 
WEIMAR, the capital of the grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
is situated in 51° N. lat., 11° 20’ E. long,, on the Ilm, and on the rail- 
way from Halle to Eisenach, from which towns it is distant 53 and 
49 miles respectively, and has about 10,000 inhabitants. It stands in 
a pleasant valley, with a wooded mountain to the north and low hills 
to the south and east, The river, over which there are two bridges, 
winds along the south side of the town. Weimar is illustrious in the 
annals of German literature by the names of Géthe, Herder, Schiller, 
Wieland, Kotzebue, and others. It is an open town with irregular 
streets; there are however many agreeable houses, but the general 
ap ce is plain and rather antique. The palace is beautifully 
situated, and the interior is fitted up with great elegance and taste. 
The adjoining park would be an ornament to any city, The 
chief public buildings are the workhouse, the hospital, the library, 
the mews, and two churches. The houses of Githe and Schiller are 
shown to the public. The Court Theatre was built in 1825, and, 
under the management of Géthe and Schiller, greatly contributed to 
improve the public taste. The grand-ducal library contains above 
130,000 volumes, besides manuscripts, copper-plates, and drawings. 
The principal church deserves notice as containing the sepulchres of 
the grand-ducal family, and being adorned with several fine paintings 
by Lucas Kranach. A colossal bronze statue of Herder was erected 
in the cathedral square, August 25, 1850. Weimar has a gymnasium, 
a training school, a house of correction, an orphan asylum, and a 
benevolent ladies’ institution for the instruction of girls in female 
work. Falk’s establishment for destitute children was converted by 
the grand-duke, in 1829, into a public school for education by the 
name of Falk’s Institution. The manufactures are of small import- 
ance: the inhabitants derive their chief support from the residence 
of the court. The chief articles of trade are broadcloth, linen, leather, 
room-paper, books, maps, colonial produce, &. A fine ayenue connects 
the town with the mansion and park of Belvedere, about two miles 
aod a half from Weimar. 
WEISS KIRCHEN. [Moravza.] 
WEISSEMBURG, [Rarm, Bas] 
WEISSENFELS, [Mersesurc.] 
WEISSENSEE. [Enrort.} 
WELFORD. (Grovcesrersurre; Norrampronsutre.] 
WELLAND, RIVER AND CANAL, [Canapa. 
WELLINGBOROUGH, Northamptonshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wellingborough, is situated 
in 52° 19’ N. lat., 0° 42’ W, long., distant 9 miles N.E. from North- 
ampton, 67 miles N.W. by N, from London by road, and 784 miles by 
the Loudon and North-Western and Northampton and Peterborough 
railways. The population of the town of Wellingborough in 1851 was 
5061. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Northampton 
and diocese of Peterborough. Wellingborough Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 26 parishes avd townsbips, with an area of 54,909 acres, and a 
po tion in 1851 of 21,356, 
ellingborough is situated on an eminence above a little brook 
which flows into the river Nene. The town is lighted with gas. The 
houses are for the most part built of red-sandstone. The church is 
and handsome, and of various styles of architecture. The 
I ddenta, Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Calvinistic Baptists, and 
Quakers have places of There are Free schools; a Freeman's 
school; National, British, Infant schools; a mechanics institute ; 
a parochial reading-room and lending library ; a savings bank; and an 


agricultural society. The town-hall is a neat building. The principal 
manufacture of the place is that of boots and shoes. The market is 
on Wednesday, and is a considerable market for corn; there are two 

y fairs for live stock and cheese. Petty sessions anda county 
court are held in the town, 

WELLINGTON, Shropshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated near the base of the Wrekin, in 52° 42’ N, lat., 
2° 30’ W. tongs distant 11 miles E. by S. from Shrewsbury, 142 miles 

ro! 


N.W. by W. from London, and 146 miles by the London and North- 
Western and the Shrewsbury and Birmingham railways. The popu- 
lation of the town of Wellington in 1851 was 4601. living is a 


vicarage in the archdeaconry of Salop and diocese of Lichfield. Wel- 
lington Poor-Law Union contains 11 pari and townships, with an 
area of 33,528 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,729. 

Wellington is situated in the populous coal and iron district of 
Shropshire. The town is neat in its appearance, and is lighted with 
gas. It possesses a handsome modern church, chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Roman . 
National and Free schools; a dispensary; a mechanics iustitute; a 
savings bank; and a neat market-hall. The market is held weekly on 
Thursday ; there are numerous fairs and cattle markets in the course 
of the year. Petty sessions and a county court are held. 

WELLINGTON, Somersetshire, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated on high ground near the right bank of 
the river Tone, in 50’ 58° N. lat., 2° 30’ W. long., distant 56 miles 
S.W. from Bath, 148 miles W.S.W. from London, and 170 miles by the 
Great Western and Bristol and Exeter railways. The population of 
the town in 1851 was 3926. The living is a vicarage in 
conry of Taunton and diocese of Bath and Wells. Wellington Poor- 
Law Union contains 24 parishes and townships, with an area of 60,454 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 22,121. 

The manor of Wellington was bestowed by Alfred the Great on his 
friend and biographer Asser, bishop of Sherborne, and on his death — 
was transferred to the bishop of the newly-erected diocese of Wells, 
by whose successor it was held at the time of the Dom ey 
in which it is written Walintone. The church is a fine gothic building; 
it contains a fine monument of Chief Justice Sir John Popham. There 
are an Episcopal chapel, pl of worship for Baptists, pean fees 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers; National schools; an several 
almshouses, The woollen manufacture is carried on. The market is 
held on Thursday. There are fairs on March 29th, June 22nd, Sep- 
tember 29th, and November 17th. A county court isheld. The Duke 
of Wellington’s title was derived from this town. A lofty pillar in 
commemoration of the battle of Waterloo, erected by subscription, 
stands on Blackdown Hill, near the town. 

WELLINGTON, [Zxaanp, New.] A 

WELLS, Somersetshire, an ancient city, the seat of a bishopric, a 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated in a valley at the foot of the Mendip Hills, in 
51° 12’ N. lat., 2° 88’ W. long., distant 19 miles 8.W. from Bath, and 
120 miles W. by S. from London. The population of the borough of 
Wells in 1851 was 4736. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns two members to 
the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
of Wells and diocese of Bath and Wells. 

The founder of the first church at Wells is said to have been Ina, 
king of Wessex, in 704. In the reign of Edward the Elder, in the 
beginning of the 10th century, the town became the seat of a bishopric. 
About 1091 John de Villula obtained the bishopric, and haying remoyed 
the episcopal seat to Bath, called himself bishop of Bath only. About 
1189 Bishop Roberts, the successor of Villula, determined that the 
diocesan should be styled Bishop of Bath and Wells. Wells has 
returned two members to Parliament since the reign of Edward I. 

The town is cleansed, lighted with gas, paved, and supplied with 
water. There is a jail. The town-hall was built in 1780, and stands 
on one side of an extensive area which communicates by an ancient 
gateway with the cathedral close, The cathedral is one of the finest 
structures of the kind in England. It is in the usual form of a cross, 
the extreme length from east to west being 415 feet and the beree 3 
measuring 155 feet. The tower, which rises from the intersection, 
165 feet high, and two other massive towers, each 126 feet in height, 
crown the extremities of the west front. This western facade is re- 
markable for its tracery and sculptured figures: there are about 150 
statues of the size of life, and above 300 of smaller size; and although 
many of them are a good deal mutilated, the effect is Very pec 
The Lady chapel is the most beautiful part of the cathedral, and 
one of the best specimens of ecclesiastical architecture in England. — 
There are several ancient monuments. ‘The cathedral has for some 
time past been undergoing the process of restoration, The cloisters 
form a quadrangle attached to the south side of the cathedral, the 
sides severally measuring about 160 feet. The chapter-house is a 
recep octangular building, 52 vas poet = the interior, the 
roof being supported by a single central pillar. e episcopal ) 
which is of the 14th <biheae stands at a short seaaes uk ele 
the cathedral, and with its lofty and embattled wall, are, =i fy 
of about seven acres, and surrounded by a broad moat 
water, resembles an old baronial castle. The parish church of | 
Cuthbert is a large and handsome edifice in the later pointed style 
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with a fine embattled tower crowned with pinnacles. The Weal WENTWORTH. [Yorxsurru.] : 

Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have places of worship. e| WEOBLEY, Herefordshire, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, and for- 
Chapter Grammar school is free to choristers. The Diocesan central | merly a market-town and borough, is situated in 52° 9! N. lat., 2° 51’ 


which are conducted as National schools, are partly supported 
tt; there are also an Endowed Blue-Coat school, Infant 
and a savings bank. 
decayed, but the market for cheese is still 
The market-days are Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs 
y 14th, July 6th, October 25th, and 
November 30th. The summer assizes for Somersetshire are held 
alternately in Wells and Bridgewater. A county court is held. Races 
are run annually in the vicinity of Wells. 
The see of Bath and Wells is in the province of Canterbury. The 
diocese comprises the county of Somerset, except Bedminster, and 
contains 460 benefices; it is divided into the archdeaconries of Wells, 
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WELWYN, Hertfordsbire, a small town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated on both sides of the river Maran, a feeder of the 
Lea, in 51° 50’ N. lat., 0° 13’ W. long., distant about 3 miles W. by N. 
from Hertford, 24 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 22 miles 
by the Great Northern railway. The population of the parish in 1851 
was 1557. The living is a rectory, in the archdeaconry of St. Albans 
and diocese of Rochester. Welwyn Poor-Law Union comprises four 
with an area of 6457 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
The church is situated in the middle of the town; the 
Independents and Wesleyan Methodists have chapels. Besides an 
Endowed school for boys, founded by Dr. Young, author of the 
Pay 8 Thoughts,’ who was rector of the parish, there is a school 


ELZHEIM. [Jaxr.] 

WEM, Shropshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is pleasantly situated near the source of the river Roden, in 
52° 51’ N. lat., 2° 42’ W. long., distant 10 miles N. by E. from Shrews- 
bury, and 163 miles N.W. by W. from London. The population of 
Wem parish in 1851 was 3747. The living is a rectory, in the arch- 
deaconry of Salop and diocese of Lichfield. Wem Poor-Law Union 
contains 11 parishes and townships, with an area of 51,197 acres, and 
* Fike towa of Wam consists principal hich 

town of Wem princi of one ious street, whi 
is lighted with gas. The church is a Soar nar iene eco with a fine 
chancel and a lofty spire. The Independents, Baptista, Primitive 
Methodists, and Irvingites have placea of worship. There are—a Free 
school, and National, British, and Infant schools. Malting ia carried 
on, and there are corn-mills, tan 3, and rope-walks. The market 
is held on Thursday; cattle fairs are held six times in the year. 
Petty sessions and a county court are held. 
EMYSS, EAST and WEST. [Firzsarme.] 

WENDEN. [Lrvosta. 

WENDOVER, ss hire, a market-town, is situated near 
the base of the Chiltern Hills, in 51° 45’ N. lat., 0° 44’ W. long, distant 
5 miles 8.E. from Aylesbury, and 35 miles N.W. from London. The 
yee of the parish in 1851 was 1937, The living is a vicarage, 

the archdeaconry of Buckingham and diocese of Oxford. 

Wendover wus formerly a parliamentary borough, but it was disfran- 
chised by the Reform Act. Besides the parish church, which stands 
a short from the town, there are places of worship for Baptists 
and Independents, and National, British, and Infant schools. Lace- 
making, straw-plat- malting, coach-building, and rope-making 
are carried on. The et is held on Tuesday; and there are fairs 
on May 13th and October 2nd. The celebrated John Hampden repre- 
sented Wendover in five parliaments, A branch of the Grand Junction 
Canal comes to the town. 

WENER, LAKE. EN.) 


WENERSBORG. [Swepen.] 
WENLOCK, ioaalisen called GREAT or MUCH WENLOCK, 


a market-town, and municipal and parliamentary borough, 
is near the north-eastern extremity of the Wenlock Edge 
Hills, in 52° 35’ N. lat. 2° 33’ W. long., distant 12 miles S.E. from 
Shrewsbury, and 148 miles N.W. by W. from London. The popula- 
tion of the p@rish in 1851 was 2398 ; of the municipal borough 18,728; 
of the parliamentary borough 20,588. The living is a vicarage, in the 
archdeaconry of Salop and diocese of Hereford. The borough is 
governed by six aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor ; 
and retarns two members to the Imperial Parliament. 

The town of Much Wenlock consists of only two streeta. Besides 
ih church the town contains National schools, and a savings 
The market is held on Monday ; five fairs are held yearly. 
Ww Abbey was founded about 680 by Millburga, of the family 
of one of the kings of Mercia. It was on two occasions destroyed by 
the Danes, but subsequently restored, The ruins of the abbey are 
are 
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‘considerable ; of the 13th century. The whole from east 
to west was 401 and the breadth of the nave and 66 feet, 
_ WENS RIV. 


UM, [Nonrotx.) 


W. long., distant 11 miles N.W. from Hereford, and 141 miles W.N.W. 
from London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 908. The 
living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry and diocese of Hereford. 
Weobley Poor-Law Union contains 25 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 48,959 acres, and a population in 1851 of 8718. 

Weobley formerly returned two members to Parliament, but it was 
disfranchised by the Reform Act. Many of the old wooden houses 
are extremely picturesque in ap: ce. The church is a com- 
modious and handsome gothic edifice, with a fine tower and spire. 
There are a chapel for Primitive Methodists, an old Endowed Grammar 
school, and a Charity school. A yearly fair is held in October. 

WEREJA. [Moscow, Government of.] 

WERNIGERODE, the ee of a county in Prussian Saxony, the 
property of Count Stillberg Wernigerode, of which the Brocken is the 
centre, and which is about 90 square miles in extent. The town is 
situated on the northern slope of the Harz and on the Zillerbach, is a 
walled town, with four gates, and a suburb called Neschenrode. The 
mansion of the count is an ancient castle, built on a rock 827 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 400 feet above the town. It commands 
a very fine prospect, and contains a library of 30,000 volumes. The 
town has woollen and linen manufactories, tanneries and brandy distil- 
leries, a paper-mill, several oil-mills, saw-mills, &c.; 4 churches, an 
orphan asylum, a poorhouse, a gymnasium, and considerable trade in 
corn. Population 5600. 

WERWICK. ([Ftanpenrs, West.] 

WESEL (Ober-), a walled town in the government of Coblenz, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, the bed of which is deep and narrower here 
than at any other point. There are two churches and three chapels, 
of which St.-Werner’s chapel is worthy of notice. The inhabitants, 
2600 in number, are engaged in the manufacture of woollen-cloth and 
the salmon fishery on the Rhine. Wine of superior quality is pro- 
duced in the adjacent country. On a steep mountain without the 
town are the ruins of the great and very strong castle of Schénberg, 
and below the town on the right bank of the Rhine is the perpen- 
dicular Lurley rock, celebrated for its echo, which is said to repeat 
sounds fifteen times. 

WESEL. [Déssetporr.] 

WESER, the Roman Visurgis, one of the largest rivers of Germany, 
is formed by the junction of the Werra and the Fulda: the Werra 
rises in Saxe-Hildburghausen, and the Fulda in the Rhén-gebirge in 
Bavaria. The course of the Werra is 175 miles, and that of the Fulda 
125 miles, to their junction at Miinden in Hanover, where their united 
streams take the name of the Weser. The Weser then through 
the principality of Gottingen, the duchy of Brunswick, the principality 
of Calenberg, the county of Schaumburg, the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, the Hanoverian provinces of Hoya, Verden, and Bremen, 
and the territory of the city of Bremen, from which, to its very broad 
mouth beyond Bremerlehe, it forms the boundary between Hanover 
and Oldenburg, and falls into the North Sea 45 miles below the city 
of Bremen ; its entire course from Miinden is 225 miles, Its principal 
affluents are, on the right hand, the Aller, with the Ocker and the 
Leine ; the Wumme; the Lune; and, on the left, the Au; the Delme; 
the Hunte. The general direction of its course is from south to north, 
at first through a mountainous country, to the celebrated Porta 
Westphalica (between four and five miles above Minden), which is a 

p in the Siintel-gebirge, through which it flows, having Jacobs- 
berg (528 feet high) on the right, and Wittekindsberg (807 feet high) 
on the left bank. After passing the Porta Westphalica it flows through 
a wide valley with low banks, The facilities afforded by the navi- 
gation of the Weser, the Werra, the Fulda, and some of the other 
tributary streams, as the Aller and the Hunte, are of the highest 
importance to the commerce of the countries on their banks. The 
upper and middle portions of the Weser however are often rendered 
impassable in summer by sand-banks. Five miles below Bremerlehe a 
harbour was constructed, in 1818, at the mouth of the river. [Bremen.] 

WESPRINS. ([Huneary.] 

WEST BROMWICH. [Bromwicu, Wesr.] 

WEST DERBY, Lancashire, a suburb of Lrverroot, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 53° 26’ N, lat., 2° 55’ W. long, 
distant 3 miles N,E, from Liverpool, and 204 miles N.W. from London. 
The population of the ecclesiastical district of West Derby was 32,973 
in 1551. West Derby Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 49,614 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
153,238. 

WEST FIRLE, Sussex, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
is situated in 50° 50’ N, lat., 0° 6’ E. long., distant 4 miles 8.E. by E. 
from Lewes, and 54 miles §, by E. from London, The population of 
the parish in 1851 was 701. The living is a vicarage in the archdea- 
conry of Lewes and diocese of Chichester. West Firle Poor-Law 
Union contains eight ees with an area of 14,494 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 2590. The parish church is a spacious gothic 
structure. There are National schools, 

WEST HAM, Essex, a e and the seat of a Poor-Law Union 
is situated near the left bank of the river Lea, to the south of the 
main road from London to Chelmsford, in 51° 32’ N lat. 0° 1’ W. 
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long., distant 26 miles S.W. from Chelmsford, and 5 miles N.E, from 
pe hg The population of the parish of West Ham in 1851 was 
18,817. The living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Londo». West Ham Poor-Law Union contains seven parishes and 
townships, with an area of 19,477 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
$4,395, West Ham had at one time a market, The villages of 
Plaistow and Stratford, which are in the parish, are noticed under 
Essex. The works of the Eastern Counties railway at Stratford have 
led to a great increase of population in that part of West Ham parish. 
The church of West Ham is an ancient and commodious structure, 
consisting of nave and chancel, with aislea, The Ay and 
tists have places of worship. There are National, ritish, Free, 
and Infant schools. On the river Lea are corn-mills, distilleries, a 
gutta-percha manufactory, brick-works, and market-gardens. 

WEST HAMPNETT, Sussex, an agricultural village, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 50° 50’ N. lat, 0° 46’ W. long., 
distant one mile and a half N.W. from Chichester, aud 60 miles S.S.W. 
from London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 637, of 
whom 225 were in the Union workhouse. The living is a vicarage, 
in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chichester. West Hampnett 
Union contains 37 parishes and townships, with an area of 72,409 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 14,649. ; 

WEST INDIES, a term applied to the archipelago which separates 
the Atlantic from the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. The 
name perpetuates the notion of Columbus that by sailing west he 
should reach Jndia, or Hindustan ; it was for some time synonymous 
with America. Geographers sometimes call these islands the Columbian 
Archipelago, because nearly all the islands were discovered by Columbus, 
Oa the continent of Europe the name ANTILLES has been generally 
retained. Various names are given by seamen of different nations to 
different portions of the archipelago. The Spaniards introduced the 
distinction of Windward and Leeward Isles (Barlovento and Sotto- 
vento). By Windward Isles English navigators mean the group that 
lies south of, and includes, Martinique; while the Leeward Isles com- 
prise the islands between Martinique and Puerto Rico; these two 
groups, together with a series of islets along the north coast of Vene- 
gnela, constitute the Lesser Antilles. The most northerly of the Lee- 
ward Isles form the group of the Viraiw Istanps. The larger islands 
—Puerto Rico, San Domingo, Jamaica, and Cuba—which bound the 
Caribbean Sea on the north, are called the Greater Antilles ; and 
outside these towards the Atlantic, on the north-east, are the great 
banks on which rest the Zucayas, or BAHAMAS, 

The archipelago of the West Indies extends from 10° to 27° 30’ 
N. lat., 59° 80’ to 85° W. long., and the islands are divided into three 
groups: the Bahamas, lying between 27° 30’ and 20° N. lat., 70° and 
80° W. long.; the Greater Antilles, between 23° 30’ and 18’ N. lat., 
65° and 85° W. long. ; and the Lesser Antilles, extending from 19° to 
10° N. lat., 59° 30’ to 66° W. long. The most northern portion of 
this archipelago, or that part which is north of 20° N. lat., is noticed 
under Banamas; the Greater Antilles are described under Cuba, 
Hispaniota, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico; the British West India 
Islands are severally noticed under their proper heads, as are also the 
more important of the islands belonging to France, Denmark, and 
Holland. Lists of the islands belonging to these different states are 
given under Aytitirs. The gross area of the West Indies is estimated 
at 86,023 square miles, that of the British possessions at 13,272 square 
miles. It remains in this article to take a brief glance at the formation, 
climate, and products of the archipelago. 

The islands dispersed over the Bahama banks are low, with the 
exception of the islands of Heneagua, or Inagua, and Mayaganga, or 
Marignana, both situated in a wide opening to the north of the Wind- 
ward Passage which separates Cuba from Hispaniola. They hardly 
rise more than six feet above high-water mark, and their shores are 
formed by madrepores or coral. They are ull long, and very narrow, 
Towards the centre of the islands the soil is composed of sand and 
calcareous rocks, with an intermixture of shells. It is generally hard, 
and partially covered with shrubs or with low trees, some of which 
produce dye-wooda, The banks themselves rise nearly perpendicularly 
from an unfathomable depth. Where their edges are not formed by 
islands there is a depth of three to ten fathoms of water on them, but 
this depth decreases gradually towards the interior of the banks, where 
it is frequently only a few feet. There are also large tracts which are 
dry at low-water, aud in other places there are single rocks or cliffs. 
The surface of the banks is composed of calcareous sand intermixed 
with shells. 

The extensive banks which surround the greater part of the island 
of Cuba prove that this island rests on a bank similar to the Great 
Bahama Bank. These banks surround the island so as to leave only a 
few places of comparatively small extent, where large vessels have 
access, [Cupa.] The eastern portion of Cuba however is free from 
banks, and in these districts alone the mountains rise to a considerable 
bacegrr= nd whilst those parts which are surrounded by banks contain 
only hi 

he mountainous portion of Cuba evidently belongs to another 
region, which extends far to the east, comprehending the three other 
Larger Antilles and the Virgin Islands, so as to terminate near 64° 
W. long. In the most western parts the mountains rise to a great 
elevation. The Montafios del Cobre in Cuba rise to 7200 feet; the 


the zenith of the islands, the short dry season be; 


Blue Mountains in Jamaica to 7150 feet; and those of Cibao in His- 
paniola to about 8000 feet. Farther to the east the mountains decrease 
in height. In Puerto Rico they do not attain 4000 feet, and in the 
Virgin Islands probably not 2000 feet, Those of Virgin Gorda ; 
do not much exceed 500 feet, These mountains exhibit the mixed 
formation of most mountains of Europe, but primitive rocks me 
prevalent in the highest 3 Between them Shere. ee 
considerable width, and on their sides smaller ones, all of w are- 
very fertile. There are considerable plains, as in Jamaica and His- 
paniola, which however are destitute of trees and less fertile, 
mountains, their declivities, and the valleys are thickly wooded in — 
their natural state. 

The strait which lies between Virgin Gorda and Anguilla, and ik 
traversed by the meridian of 64° W. long., separates this region from — 
the islands of volcanic origin, which extend from 18° 20’ to 12° r 
and between 60° 50’ and 63° 10’ W. long., in a curved line, These 
islands consist either entirely or for the greater part of tains 
and rocks of volcanic origin. Anguilla however, which lies at th 
most northern extremity, and Barbuda and Barbadoes, which 
farther to the east, are not much elevated, and they exhibit no traces 
of volcanic action, but consist mostly of limestone rocks, The greater 
number of the others are entirely composed of lava or other rocks of 
volcanic origin; but in St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, 2 
Martiniqne, and Granada are tracts consisting of limestone or sand- 
stone. ‘T'wo of these islands, Guadaloupe and St. Vincent, have active 
volcanoes ; the others contain extinct craters, or solfataras, in different 
degrees of activity. The surface of these i like that of all 
countries consisting of volcanic rocks, presents great and sudden irre- — 
gularities. The mountains rise from 2500 to more than 5000 feet above — 
the sea. The highest are the Morne Diablotin in Dominica (5318 fe { 
and the Souffriére in Guadaloupe (5113 feet), both of which lie 
in the centre of the chain, Proceeding south and north they become 
lower, but Mount Misery in St. Christopher is still 4454 feet, and — 
Morne Rouge in Grenada 3840 feet high. On the eastern shores of 
the islands, which are exposed to the strong currents from the Atlantic, 
the rocks rise with a very steep ascent, and the indentations between 
them are generally too short and too much exposed to the trade-wind 
to constitute harbours. On the western shores the mountains are. 
elevated and their declivities gradual ; and here the inlets are of greater 
extent, and form good harbours. : ‘ * 

The islands of Tobago and Trinidad chiefly consist of primitive 
rocks, and resemble in their formation the north-eastern coast of 
Venezuela, There are no traces of voleanic action on them, except 
some mud-voleanoes on Trinidad. rea 

All the islands of the Columbian Archipelago, with the exception of 
the most northern Bahamas, are within the tropic; and their climate, 
as in other countries thus situated, is regulated by the progress of the 
sun, and the trade-winds, which depend on that progress. The year 
is divided into two seasons, the dry and wet. All fo islands which are 
south of 18° N. lat. have two dry and two wet seasons, and this is also 
the case with the southern shores of the islands of Puerto Rico, His- 
paniola, and Jamaica. The long dry season sets in when the sun — 
approaches the southern tropic, about the end of November or the 
beginning of December. In this season the weather is generally 
constant. Showers of rain indeed occur, but not frequently ; aad the 
sky is cloudless for several weeks and even months in succession, 
This weather lasts till the sun approaches the equator. Towards the 
end of March a change in the atmosphere takes place in the most 
southern islands, but it occurs about a month later in those near 
18° N, lat. The short rainy season begins, which in the southern 
islands lasts about six weeks, but in the northern only 15 or 20 days. 
Showers are then frequent, and sometimes several occur in one day, 
but they hardly ever continuefor an hour. When the sun passes ove 

gins, and it lasts till 
the sun has reached the northern tropic. In July the long rainy season 
sets in, and continues to the month of November. . These rains, which 
are ushered in by violent gusts of wind, and accompanied by terrific 
thunder-storms, are generally not heavy in July; but they become so 
in August in the southern, and in September in the northern islands, 
They then descend in torrents, and sometimes continue for 24 hours — 
without interruption; but they usually fall in showers, several of which 
oceur in one day, and sometimes as many as twenty. In the southern 
islands they begin to diminish in September, and in the northern in — 
October. In November the showers are moderate and less frequent. 

On the island’of Cuba and on the northern coasts of theother Greater 
Antilles and in the Bahamas, the seasons are not so distinctly npg : 
Though fine weather prevails during the long dry season, it is fre- 
quently interrupted by rain, It must however be observed that 


heaviest rains fall in those months when the rainy season is at 
height in the islands lying farther south. The quantity of rain wh 
annually falls in the Greater Antilles is less than in those jslands y 
the seasons are more regular. In the former it amounts to bety 
48 and 60 inches, and in the latter to 60 or 70 inches. 
The mean annual temperature differs very little in places situa‘ 
between the tropics, In the West Indies it is about 78°. The grea 
heat experienced at Puerto d’Espaiia does not exceed 93°, or 15 
above the mean annual temperature. At the Havana the therm 
sometimes rises to 92°; but it sometimes descends as low as 45°, 
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in its vicinity ice is occasionally formed, after a long continuance of 
northerly winds in December or January. With this exception it is 


stated that no frost is experienced even on the summits of the high 
* mountains of Cuba or Jamaica. 
sun is in the southern hemisphere the Archipelago enjoys 
the full benefit of the trade-winds, blowing from north-east and east- 
diffusing over it a refreshing coolness. But when the 
parsed the equator, the trade-winds retire to the northward as 
as 15° or 16° N. lat., and are replaced by south-eastern winds, which 
usually gentle; they continue to blow with diminishing 
till June, when they are frequently interrupted by calms. Durin 
the long the wind blows from all the points of the compass, an 
frequently in very violent gusts. This is also the season of the hurri- 
which rarely occur in July, but generally in August or Septem- 
» They are not experienced in Trinidad and Tobago, and are more 
frequent and destructive on the Lesser Antilles than in Jamaica or 
iba. In Cuba they usually occur in October. When the trade-winds 
strong, the heat is moderated by the daily alternation of the 
the first blowing by day and the land-breeze by 
The calms between the breezes are the hottest part of the day, 
m one to two hours. 
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on the islands of volcanic formation, where they prove some- 
destructive. The climate is considered healthy from 
to June, but’ during the great rains various diseases, 
fevers, are prevalent. 
navigation of the Archipelago is much affected by the currents 
wail in the surrounding seas. The principal of these, the 
Gulf Strean and the Guyana Current, are noticed under ATLANTIC 
Ocean. Avother current prevails along the north-eastern edge of the 
Bahama Banks. It sets along the banks to the east-south-east, and 
varies much in strength ing to the seasons. In the sea between 
this current and the Guyana Current the extraordinary phenomenon 
occurs which is called the ‘ Ground-Sea, or in Jamaica the ‘ North 
Sea.” It is a swell of the sea, to which the south-eastern Bahamas, 
north-eastern coast of Jamaica and Hispaniola, but chiefly Puerto- 
and the Virgin Islands, and in a Jess degree the northern Carib- 
Islands, are subject. This heavy swell sets in generally in October 
continues, though with some intermission, till April and May. 
June, July, and August it appears only occasionally, and for a 
time. It takes place when the air is calm, or even after the 
of light winds from the southward of east. The sea 
from the north the shores of the islands in undulatin 
which suddenly rise to large ridges crested with foam, anc 
billows which burst upon the beach with great impetuosity. 
sea for many miles assumes a peculiar aspect. Different tints of 
from the lightest to the darkest, form a strong contrast with the 
the breaking waves when they strike against the hidden 
, of with the white line which is visible along the whole coast. 
grains, plants, vegetables, and fruit-trees, which are cultivated 
for the of obtaining articles of export or as food, are 
enumerated in the articles on the several islands, The most important 
producte are sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, ginger, cacao, manioc, 
&c., vast quantities of delicious fruits and vegetables, and 
hard strong timber. The wild animals which existed on the Archi- 
_ pelago when the Europeans first arrived were—the agouti, peccary, 
_ Facoon, alco, or native Indian dog, and the wild boar—are now all 
5 or nearly so, with the exception of the wild hog, which is 
jon on most islands. Monkeys are still found on several 
in Jamaica there is a smaller kind. Birds are numerous, 
Il of them are fit for food. There are maccaws, parrots, 
fowls, quails, several species of wild-pigeons and partridges, 
ducks, gray-ducks, teal, plovers, widgeons, mocking-birds, 
les, curlews, spoonbill«, divers, herons, rails, and sand- 
most remarkable of the birds are the homming-bird and 
‘crow : without the last-mentioned bird, it is said that these 
would hardly be habitable. 
fre abundant and excellent. Madden enumerates 24 species 
all of which are excellent food. In the sea surrounding 
amaica the manatee and the remora, or sucking-fish, are 
but very rarely. Turtles ore abundant on the Bahamas and 
islands, In Jamaica is the mountain-crab, which is one of 
delicacies of the island. The cotton-tree worm, or casi, is eaten 
negroes. There are several kinds of large lizards, among which 
guana, which is eaten. Alligators are numerous. There are 
several kinds of snakes, and some are large, but they are innoxious, 
pres rg cockroaches, and anta are troublesome. Fire-flies are 


original inhabitants found by the Spaniards on the Greater 
Antilles and the Bahamas were a gentle and timid race. They were 
inated in a few years. e Little Antilles on the other 
were inhabited by 2 courageous and robust race called Caribs, 
whbm this part of the West Indies is still sometimes called the 
bean Islands, ~~ this Nong a . is also ra in the islands, 
are now ent y Europeans, Creoles, and negroes, 
few families Caribs still pos on the islands of St. Vincent and 
The present population, amounting to between three and 
millions, is com of whites and negroes, and the offepring of 
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these two races. In the British islands the negroes constitute about 
three-fourths of the population; in Cuba, about one-half; in Puerto 
Rico, only one-sixth. The proportion between the two races in the 
islands which belong to other European nations is nearly the same as 
in the British islands. In Hispaniola both races are so mixed, that 
the bulk of the people are idered mulattoes. 

History.—The greater number of the islands composing the Colum- 
bian Archipelago were discovered by Columbus. On his first voyage 
he first fell in (12th Oct., 1492) with the island of San Salvador, one 
of the Bahamas, which the natives called Guanahani. He afterwards 
visited the Bahama Islands, which lie between San Salvador and Cuba, 
and sailed along the north-east coast of the last-mentioned island from 
Punta Maternello to Cape Maysi, whence he passed to Hispaniola, of 
which he discovered a great part of the northern coast. In his second 
voyage (1493) he discovered all the Lesser Antilles north of 15° N. lat, 
and also Puerto Rico, and in the following year the southern coast of 
Cuba. In his third voyage (1498) he discovered Trinidad and thé 
adjacent part of Venezuela, with the islands of Margarita and Cuba- 
gua. In his fourth voyage he discovered the Bay of Honduras, the 
whole of the coast of Central America from Cape Gracias i Dios to 
Puerto Bello, and, in returning from this coast to Hispaniola, also the 
island of Jamaica. The other islands were discovered either at the 
same time or soon afterwards. Columbus formed the first settlement 
on his second voyage, and in the beginning of the 16th century the 
other Greater Antilles were occupied and settled by the Spaniards, 
who attempted to exclude Europeans from having any commercial 
intercourse with these islands. But as the Spaniards did not think it 
worth their while to occupy the smaller islands, they became the 
resort of the pirates called Buccaneers, who infested the Spanish 
possessions during the 16th and 17th centuries. With the assistance 
of the Buccaneers several nations settled permanently in them. Other 
islands were wrested from the Spaniards by war, as Jamaica by the 
English; or by treaty, as the westera portion of Hispaniola by the 
French. After the extermination of the Buccaneers the islands began 
to enjoy peace, and soon rose to great importance, as the demand 
for their principal produce, sugar and coffee, increased rapidly in 
Burope, and most of the other countries in which those articles might 
be obtained were shut out from a free commercial intercourse. Thus 
the English islands, as also those of other European nations, with the 
exception of those of Spain, had risen to a high degree of cultivation 
at the end of the 18th century. Several events which have taken place 
since 1800 have considerably sffected the condition of the English 
possessions ; such as the abolition of the slave-trade, the emancipation 
of the slaves, and the free intercourse not only of England, but also 
of other European nations, with countries producing similar articles, 
Slavery has been abolished, and the slaves made free ia the French 
West India islands since 1845, Slaves now exist only on the islands 
still belonging to Spain. 

(Bryan Edwards, Jistory of the West Indics ; Humboldt; London 

‘aphical Journal ; Parliamentary Papers.) 
EST KILBRIDE. [Aynsurez.) 

WEST WARD, Westmorland, is the north-western division of the 
county, and gives name to a Poor-Law Union. The ward contains an 
area of 120,523 acres, with a population in 1851 of 8155. Itis bounded 
N.W. by Cumberland, E. by East Ward, and 8. by Lancashire and the 
ward of Kendal. West Ward Union, which contains 22 parishes and 
townships, is co-extensive with West Ward division of the county. 

WESTBOURNE, Sussex, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
is situated on the left bank of a small stream which divides Sussex 
from Hampshire, in 50° 51’ N. lat., 0° 56’ W. long., distant 8 miles 
W. by N. from Chichester, and 70 miles 8.W. from London. The 
population of the parish in 1851 was 2178, The living is a vicarage, 
in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chichester. Westbourne Poor-Law 
Union contains 12 parishes and townships, with an area of 32,886 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 6944. Besides the parish church, 
Westbourne has National and Infant schools. Brick-making, rope- 
making, and mast and block making are carried on. 

WESTBURY, Wiltshire, a market-town and parliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 52° 15’ N. lat., 2° 9” 
W. long., distant 12 miles 8.W. from Devizes, 100 miles W. by 8. 
from London by road, and 1094 miles by the Wilts and Somerset 
branch of the Great Western railway. The population of the parliamen- 
tary borough of Westbury in 1861 was 7029. The living is a vicarage, 
in the arehd ry and di of Salisbury. The Poor-Law Union, 
which is called the Westbury and Whorwelsdown Union, from the two 
adjoining hundreds so named with which its area is nearly conter- 
minous, contains 10 parishes and townships, with an area of 80,044 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,530, 

Westbury is a place of considerable antiquity, and numerous Roman 
coins have been dug up in the neighbourhood. Westbury Leigh forms 
a strect, separated by an interval of open road from the principal 
street of Westbury. The church is a large ancient building, with a 
central tower, and a fine west window. There are chapels for Inde- 
pendents and Baptists, and National and Infant schools, The town-hall 
is a handsome building. The clothing manufacture is carried on, The 
market is on Friday, and there are four yearly fairs, 

WESTBURY-ON-SEVERN, Gloucestershire, a village and the seat 


of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the right bank of the river Severn, 
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in 51” 50’ N. lat, 2° 24’ W. long,, distant 9 miles S.W. ffom Gloucester, 
and 111 miles W. by N. from London. The population of the parish 
of Westbury-on-Severn in 1851 was 2498, The living isa vicarage, in 
the archdeaconry of Gloucester and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Westbary-on-Severn Poor-Law Union contains 14 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 43,246 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,124. 
Westbury stands at the north-eastern corner of the Forest of Dean. 
Besides the parish church, there is a chapel for Independents. National 
schools are supported partly from endowment. 

WESTBURY-ON-TRYM. [G.ovucestensuine.] 

WESTCHESTER. [Prynsytvanta.} 

WESTERAAS. [Swepex.] 

WESTERHAM, Kent, a market-town, in the valley of Holmesdale, 
near the western border of the county, in 51° 15’ N. lat., 0° 4’ E. 
long., distant 21 miles W. from Maidstone, and 21 miles 8. by E. 
from London. The population of the town of Westerham in 1851 
was 1247. The living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry of Maidstone 
and diocese of Canterbury. The parish church is a handsome edifice, 
chiefly in the perpendicular style, with a spire. In the interior is a 
cenotaph to the memory of General Wolfe, The Independents have 
a chapel, and there are National schools, Wednesday is the market- 
day. An annual fair is held on May 3rd. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, in its widest sense, extends over the 
western portion of the Australian continent, and comprehends all the 
countries lying west of 132° E. long., the boundary west of South 
Australia and North Australia; so that the boundary-line between it 
and the other parts of the continent joins the Indian Ocean east of 
Cambridge Gulf, and the Southern Sea near the Australian Bight, at 
Cape Adieu. Thus Western Australia contains about one-fourth of 
the whole continent, and lies between 35° and 14° S. lat., 115° and 
132° E. long. The limits of the British colony, originally established 
under the name of the Swan River Settlement, are much less, but the 
boundary has not been definitely settled, and is constantly being 
extended. It may be said to lie between 30° and 35° 8’ S. lat., 115° 
and 119° E. long., or about 400 miles from south to north, and about 
250 miles in breadth. 

Coast,—The coast-line presents a much greater variety than most 
other parts of Australia. In some parts the sea to some distance 
from the shore is covered with numerous islands, islets, and rocks, 
which render these countries difficult of access. From this cause an 
extent of coast-line, about 500 miles in length, has not been surveyed. 
Tasman Land, between Point Gantheaume and Cambridge Bay, to the 
northward, has a coast more broken than any other part of Australia, 
and indented with wide bays, and some narrow inlets, which penetrate 
a considerable distance into the interior. The coast of Tasman Land 
has been but slightly examined, so that our information in respect of 
the natural products of the country is very limited. Within the 
confines of the colony there are numerous mstuaries, each of which 
receives several rivers. Of the few good harbours along this coast the 
best are Rockingham in Cockburn Sound, Albany in King George’s 
Sound, Bunbury in Port Leschenhault, and Augusta, near Cape 
Leeuwin, on the southern side of the south-western promontory of 
the island. At the mouth of the Swan River, and at the head of the 
Melville Water, which runs inland for nearly 80 miles, is the port of 
Perth, the capital of the colony of Western Australia, The entrance 
is encumbered and rendered dangerous by several rocks. A light- 
house is placed on Rottenest Island at the entrance, and on some of 
the more dangerous rocks there are beacons, 

Mountains, &c.—A range called the Darling Mountains extends along 
nearly the whole length of the colony. Its distance from thé coast 
varies from 50 to 150 miles, and its height is from 800 to 3000 feet. 
It is generally sterile; the granite appears in some places in masses. 
A profusion of coarse herbage appears on the surface, and plants 
which resemble the English heath grow in considerable numbers, 
There are forests of large mahogany and blue gum-trees. In the 
Darling Mountains have been found roofing-slate, limestone, marl, 
selenite, siliceous and calcareous petrifactions, magnetic iron-ore, 
chromate of lead, galena, and copper. Wide valleys bordered by 
fertile plains occur where basaltic rocks are developed. Columnar 
basalt is found around Geographe Bay, and from thence to Shark Bay 
a band of coal has been traced a distance of 600 miles. 

In that part of Western Australia which borders on the south coast, 
there are three distinct parallel ranges of mountains running from 
north to south. The highest and most eastern of these has its 
southern termination near to King George's Sound, in 35° 6’ S. lat. 
The second terminates at Cape Chatham, 35° §. lat.; Cape Leeuwin, 
in about 34° 20’ 8. lat., is the southern termination of the third range, 
which is inferior in altitude, as well as in extent, to the other.two: 
it terminates on the north at Cape Naturaliste, 33° 27’ S. lat. The 
highest point is Tulbanop, which is stated to attain an elevation of 
5000 feet. On the mountains and higher hills the surface is rugged 
and stony; on the lower sides of both the soil is excellent; but in the 
principal valleys and the lower grounds, where the sandstone forma- 
tion prevail, it is of a very inferior description, except where the 
rivera have brought down an alluvial deposit, 

Rivers.—The rivers on the west coast of Australia generally rise at 
no great distance from the sea, Near their sources they are mountain 
torrents, but in the lowlands they become slow streams, They are 


liable to rise suddenly, owing, it is supposed, to the rain which fi 
near their sources. At other times their channel, in some places m 
feet deep, is quite dry. They offer little or no facility for intern 
navigation. ‘The Swan River rises on the western side of the ng 
Range. At its mouth is a bar, after passing which the river is navi- 
gable, though with difficulty, for some distance, The other rivers are 
the Avon, the Murray, the Canning, the Harvey, the Preston, the 
Collie, the Vasse, the Blackwood, the Donnelly, and the Kalgan. The 
Canning rises in the Darling Range: it is smaller than the Swan, and 
only navigable for a few miles, Shoals smpece the navigation, and in 
dry weather boats must be pushed over them for fully half a mile. 
The Murray takes its rise also in the Darling Range, and em 
itself into Peel’s Inlet. The Preston and the Collie unite ab 
50 miles south of the Murray, and the united stream runs into an 
wstuary called Leschenhault, and forms a bar, over which the rive 
is very shallow. a 
For the botany and zoology of Western Australia, see AUSTRALIA, — 
Climate.—The climate of Western Australia has the same general 
character as that of Eastern Australia, [Ausrratta.] It has 
generally been found prejudicial to Europeans, while in the case of - 
some persons it has proved highly favourable. Though variable, the 
western part of this colony is not so uncertain as New South Wales 
in the supply of rain and moisture. The average winter temperature 
is about 58°, that of the summer about 76°. ak 
The wet season begins generally in March and ends in November 
the rain being most abundant in August and September. The height 
of the dry season is during the harvest, in January, when the nights 
are distinguished by heavy dews. The seed-time lasts from early in’ 
May to the end of August. By December the grain is ripe; hay ij 
cut in November. Tomatas, pumpkins, gourds, vegetablesskenl A 
chillies, egg-plants, besides every English vegetable, ripen in the open 
air; and also the following among other fruits—melons, bananas, 
almonds, figs, grapes, peaches, and strawberries. The olive, pome- 
granate, apricot, plum, mango, lemon, and orange; the cole 
apple, nectarine, pear, and several others are grown. Tig-cuttings 
produce fruit the first year, and vines the second or third, <i 
Population.—The aborigines do not amount to more than 1700. 
The European population here increases very slowly. In 1852 it 
amounted to 8711, including 705 enumerated among the military, © 
1432 bond, and 6574 free, Schools are provided at the government 
expense for children of all religious denominations, as well as for 
natives, those who are able paying a small sum; and there are other 
schools in connection with the Wesleyan Methodists. ‘There are about 
70 churches and chapels in the colony, of which 20 belong to the 
Church of England, 4 to Presbyterians, and 3 to Roman Catholics, _ 
Government.—There is a lieutenant-governor, with his staff of 
officials. The colony is divided for government p into 32 
counties. On the first establishment of the colony in 1829, it was 
decided that no convicts should be sent thither, and a system of colo- 
nisation was projected, to be carried forward by means of land-sales, — 
but it did not work well. The labourers sent out became landowners, 
and hired labour became excessively dear. Convict labour has since 
been requested by the colonists, and has succeeded well. In Novem- 
ber 1854, four years after the formation of a convict department, 
2930 convicts had been sent. Of these 553 were then in prison, either 
as probation prisoners, or as reconvicted ticket-of-leave men; but of 
the last there were only about a hundred. There were 1523 ticket-of- 
leave men, 622 employed on public works, 891 in private service, and — 
10 in hospital. There had been 113 deaths, 723 conditionally par- 
doned, and 18 either free by servitude, escaped, or missing. The 
public works had been executed under the superintendence of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners, and consisted of the permanent prison at. 
Fremantle ; commissariat stores and offices at Fremantle, Guildford, — 
York, Toodyay, and Bunbury ; jails at York, Toodyay, and Bunbury; 
272 miles of road, 50 of which are 30 feet wide, and the ainder 
18 feet, 27 miles graded and levelled, 5 miles macadamised, and 50 
miles repaired; 28 bridges built, one of which, over the Swan at 
Guildford, is 480 feet long and 30 feet high, and several others of con- 
siderable size ; a jetty 216 feet long, built at Fremantle as a landing ~ 
from the river, and another 455 feet long, as a landing from the har- 
bour, in progress; the lakes at the back of Perth drained, and the 
swamps in Fremantle filled up; with some minor works. The conduct 
of the convicts had on the whole been good, and considerable improve- © 
ment had been developed in their characters. . 
Commerce.—Though most of the English grains are grown, and 
soil is tolerably productive, the exertions of the settlers are chiefly 
directed to the raising of stock. Wool is one of the chief articles of 
export ; horses, which are sold to supply the cavalry at Madras, are 
another large article of export; as is sandal-wood, and a species of 
mahogany, of which there are large forests in the interior, Guano 
has been found on the islets that lie around Shark’s Bay. Attempts 
have been made to prosecute the whale fishery ; and something is 
done in fishing off the coasts to furnish provisions for the inhabitants. 
There are many salt-lakes and springs in the colony, and a considerable 
quantity of salt is manufactured, ‘The amount of tonnage inwards 
1852 was 25,326. The imports in 1852 amounted to 97,3047, T 
colonial revenue for 1852 was 37,022/.; the expenditure was 34,777 
Towns.—Perth, the capital, is situated on the right side of # 
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wstuary of the Swan River, near its junction with the Canning. The 
population is small; the town is however improving, but the houses 
are scattered over a area. A bridge has been built across the 
Canning, another over Swan, and there is a new jail. Fremantle 
is on the opposite side of the Swan River estuary, a few miles lower 
down. It is the seat of the convict establishment, and there is a jail. 
A lighthouse has been erected upon Arthur’s Head, a promontory in 
front of the town. There isa jetty for the convenience of the port. 
Albany is a wn, in the south-eastern part of the colony, in 
Kin; s Sound. It has a jail, and some trade in timber. 
Augusta is a small port on the eastern side of Cape Leeuwin, on the 
wstuary of the Blackwood River. Bunbury is the port town of a 
district formerly called Australind, of which a small village still 
retains the name. The harbour of Port Leschenhault, upon which it 
stands, is a good and large one, but it has little commerce. Geraldton 
is an inland town on the Murchison River, founded in consequence of 
the commencement of the working of lead-mines there by a company. 
Guildford ia a small inland town, a few miles east of Perth. Northam 
is a small inland town, in an agricultural district, east of the Darling 
a on the river Mortlock, and is about 60 miles in a direct line 
E.N.E. from Perth. Rockingham is on Cockburn Sound, and has a 
good port, and some trade. Toodyay is an inland town, about 20 
miles N.W. from Northam, and about 50 miles N.E. from Perth, upon 
the river Toodyay, which pierces the Darling and falls into the 
Melville Water, but is not navigable. Vasse is a small port on Vasse 
Inlet, in the centre of Geographe Bay, about 20 miles S.S.W. from 
Bunbury, about 50 miles S. from Vasse, across a fine country, form- 
ino promontory bounded by Cape Leeuwin and Cape Naturaliste. 

small towns of little importance are named York, Picton, 
Clarence, and Waterloo. 

WESTERVIK. [Swepex.] 

WESTERWALD. [Prussta.] 

WESTMEATH, an inland county in the province of Leinster, 
Treland, is bounded N. by the county of Cavan, N.E. and E. by the 
county of Meath, 8S. by King’s County, W. by the county of Ros- 
common, and N.W. by the county of Longford. It lies between 
53° 8’ and 53° 48’ N. Iat., 6° 54’ and 7° 55’ W. long. Its greatest 
length east-north-east and west-south-west is 35 miles, its greatest 
breadth at right angles to that line 25 miles, The area is 708 square 
miles, or 453,468 acres, of which 365,218 acres are arable, 56,392 
acres uncultivated, 5803 acres in plantations, 628 acres in towns, and 
22,427 acres under water. The population in 1841 was 141,300; in 
1851 it was dota oh ss ite ne 

Surface, Geology, rography, an munications,—The county 
has for the most part a gently-undulating surface, not rising any- 
where to a very great height. Knock Eyne, or Ion, on the border of 
Loch Deveragh, is about 702 feet high; Benfore, or Ben of Fowre, 
near the vi of Fowre, not far from Lough Lane, or Lene, is 710 
feet high. These, with the other principal elevations, are in the 
northern part of the county. The whole belongs to the central car- 
boniferous limestone district of Ireland. There are two small districts, 
one just round Moate-a-Grenogue, and the other in the same neigh- 
bourhood, but rather more to the south-west, which are occupied by 
the yellow sandstone. These beds are considered to belong to the 
as the carboniferous limestone, of which series of forma- 
tions they constitute the lowest members. 

The western side of the county belongs immediately to the basin 
of the Shannon, which forms its western boundary, separating it from 
the county of Roscommon. Lough Ree, the largest of the series of 
lakes into which the Shannon expands, is also on the western border. 
This noble sheet of water is 16 miles long from north to south, and 
ofa or! oy Sra above 7 miles in one part. Its outline is 
exceedingly broken and irregular, and its surface is studded with a 
number of small islands finely wooded. Those adjacent to West- 
meath are, Innismore, or Inchmore, containing 104 acrea, once the 
site of a monastery; Hare Island, 57 acres, with the ruins of an 
abbey ; Innisturk, or Inchturk, 24 acres; and Innisboffin, or Inchboffin, 
27 acres, formerly the site of an abbey; besides a number of smaller 
An inlet at the southern extremity of Lough Ree, connected 
with it by a strait so narrow as properly to constitute it another lake, 
most entirely inclosed within the county. This subordinate 
which is about 2 miles long from east to west, and in one part 

mile and a half wide, contains a large island called Friar’s 
well wooded at its western extremity, The streams which 
to the Shannon or into Lough Ree are all small. <A stream, 

rises 3 miles north of Moate, and several other streams in the 
weat, flow into the Inny, which joins Lough Ree on the border 
the county of Longford. There are several small lakes on this 
ie of the county, some of which communicate by small streams 
Ree. Bogs are numerous. 
The central part of the county is drained by streams that empty 
their waters into several inland lakes, which are connected by small 
streams with each other, and ultimately with the Shannon. The 
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northernmost of these is Lough Sheelin, or Shillin, on the north 
_ border of the county, from which lough a small stream communicates 
with Lough Keinal, also on the border. From Lough Keinal the 
ame 9 stream flows southward, first along the border, separating 
‘Weatinea 


from Longford, and then through the county into Lough 
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Deveragh. This sheet of water extends 5 or 6 miles in length from 
north-west to south-east, and has a breadth varying from 24 or 3 
miles near the north-west end, to little more than a quarter of a mile 
near the south-east extremity. The banks are hilly, and some of 
the loftiest elevations in the county are in the surrounding district. 
There are plantations or other woodlands on some parts of the shore. 
Lough Deveragh receives some small streams: and others, including 
the Glore, which is the outlet of a small lake (Lough Glore), north- 
east of Lough Deveragh, fall into the connecting stream. A small 
brook forms a communication between Lough Iron and Lough Owhel, 
or Hoyle, 34 miles long from north-west to south-east, and about one 
mile and a half broad. The banks rise gently from the lake, and are 
fertile and well wooded. On a small islet in the lake is a rude chapel 
with a burial-ground, once much resorted to by pilgrims. A supply 
of water is drawn from Lough Hoyle for the Royal Canal. From 
Lough Hoyle a small stream flows in a winding channel southward 
past Mullingar into Lough Ennel, 44 or 5 miles long from north-east 
to south-west, and above 2 miles broad at the widest part. This 
lough, sometimes called Belvidere, is studded with small islands. A 
number of streams flow into the lough. These lakes communicate 
with the Shannon by two different streams, the Inny and the Brosna. 

All that part of the county which we have described is included in 
the basin of the Shannon, though for convenience the central lake 
district has been described separately. The eastern side of the county 
belongs to the basin of the Boyne. A number of small streams rise 
on that side of the county aud flow eastward into the Boyne: the most 
important is the Deel, one branch of which rises near Mullingar, and 
another is the outlet of a small system of lakes near the north-east 
border of the county. The lakes of this system are, Lough Bawn, 
the White Lake, and some very small ones on the borders; and 
Lough Lene, Lein, or Lane, and Lough-a-Deel within the border; 
Lough Lene, the largest of the group, is about 24 miles long from 
west-north-west to east-south-east, and nearly a mile broad, Its waters 
are ese ai clear, and it contains several islets, 

e eastern and south-eastern sides of the county abound with bogs, 
and some of them are of very considerable extent. 

The county of Westmeath is among the most beautiful in Ireland, 
but its beauty is of a peculiar character, consisting of rich undulating 
scenery, and not entering into rivalry with the more romantic beauties 
of Kerry and Wicklow. 

The Shannon is navigable for steam-boats throughout that part 
which borders on this county. The Royal Canal, which connects 
Dublin and the east coast with the upper part of the Shannon at 
Tarmonbarry, crosses this county from east to north-west, passing 
near Killucan, Mullingar, and Ballinacargy. A branch from the 
Grand Canal between Philipstown and Tullamore in King’s County, 
to Kilbeggan, is partly in this county. 

The principal roads are those from Dublin to Longford and Ath- 
lone respectively. The Longford road enters this county from that 
of Meeth tess Kinnegad, and runs north-west by Mullingar and Rath- 
owen into the county of Longford. A branch from this at Mullingar 
takes a rather more westerly direction from Ballinacargy to Bally- 
mahon, The Athlone road branches from that to Longford just 
after it enters the county at Kinnegad, and runs westward by 
Rochford Bridge, Tyrrell’s Pass, Kilbeggan, and Moate to Athlone. 
The road from Dublin to Granard runs through the northern part of 
the county by Castle Pollard; and a branch from Kinnegad joins this 
road near Castletown-Delvin. 

The Great Western railway from Dublin to Galway enters the 
county at Killucan, runs westward to Mullingar, then turns south- 
ward to Castletown, Streamstown, and Moate, and then westward to 
Athlone, where it leaves the county. 

Climate, Soil, and Produce.—The climate, which is mild and equable, 
frosts seldom occurring, resembles that of Dublin, but is perhaps a 
little drier, having few lofty hills, and lying inland; it is considered 
very healthy. The soil in the eastern parts is a heavy loam from 7 
to 12 inches deep. The more hilly parts in the north afford excellent 
grazing, and the black cattle of this county are considered among tho 
best in Ireland; sheep are also fed, but not so largely. In the western 
parts the soil is light, and there is a good deal of bog; it is however 
well suited to the growth of potatoes and flax. The breed of horses 
is good, and many are reared for the Dublin market. Pigs also are 
kept in considerable numbers, The priucipal grain cultivated is oats, 
but grazing is the chief agricultural pursuit. Dairy farming is 

ractised to some extent, and a considerable quantity of good butter 
is made and sold in Dublin, Plantations of wood have been increased 
of late years, but turf is the chief fuel. The agriculture of the 
county is still behind that of England or Scotland. The number of 
acres under crop in 1853 was 127,214, of which 2797 acres grew 
wheat ; 56,064 acres oats; 3621 acres barley, bere, rye, beans, and 
peas; 16,200 acres potatoes; 7014 acres turnips; 3248 acres other 
green crops; 260 acres flax; and 38,010 acres were in meadow and 
clover. In 1841 the plantations covered 11,790 acres, yielding oak, 
ash, elm, beech, fir, mixed timber, and fruit. In 1852 on 10,157 
holdings there were 13,608 horses, 3554 mules and asses, 68,356 cattle, 
116,748 sheep, 17,353 pigs, 8616 goats, and 209,559 head of poultry. 
The total value of the stock here enumerated was estimated at 
720,1550. ‘ 
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Divisions and Towns,—The county is in Meath diocese, with a small 
portion in that of Ardagh, and contains 68 parishes, It is divided 
jnto 12 baronies—Brawny, Clonlonan, Corkaree, Delvin, Farbill, Fartul- 
lagh, Fore, Kilkenny West, Moyashel and Magheradernan, Moyeashel, 
Moygoish, and Rathconrath. The principal towns are MULLINGAR, 
AtTuLone, and Moate, of which the first two are noticed under their 
respective titles. Moate and some of the smaller towns and principal 
villages are noticed here ; the population being that of 1851. 

Ballinacargy is a small post-town on the banks of the Royal Canal, 
nearly 10 miles W.N.W. from Mullingar: population, 886. In the 
town is s Roman Catholic chapel. Petty sessions are held here monthly. 
There are a dispensary and a Free school. Ballinalack, is situated on 
the river Inny, between Lough Iron and Deveragh, nearly 10. miles 
N.N.W. from Mullingar: population, 222. In the vicinity is Wilson’s 
hospital and school, in which 134 boys are maintained and educated ; 
and there is also a Charter school. Ballymore is a market- and post- 
town on the road from Mullingar to Athlone, about 15 miles 8.W. 
from Mullingar: population, 520. It is an irregular ill-built town, 
and contains a church and a Roman Catholic chapel. Petty sessions 
are held monthly. Near the town are remains of a castle. Castle 
Pollard is a market- and post-town on the Dublin and Granard road, 
about 10 miles N. from Mullingar: population, 1052. The market- 
house stands in a square in the middle of the town. There are a 
handsome modern church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a fever hospital, 
a dispensary, a savings bank, a parochial school, and a bridewell, 
Quarter sessions and petty sessions are held monthly ; and four annual 
fairs are held. Castletown is a very small and er post-town, about 
5 miles N. from Kilbeggan : population, 249. There are a neat church, 
a Roman Catholic chapel, a National school, and a Roman Catholic 
school. In it isa station of the Dublin and Galway railway. There 
are the ruins of an ancient castle and of a monastery in the neighbour- 
hood. CasTLETOWNDELVIN, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is noticed 
in a separate article, in which by mistake it is stated to be in the 
county of Meath, instead of Westmeath. Clonmellon is a market- and 
post-town on the border of the county, about 5 miles N. from Castle- 
towndelvin : population, 626. It is a neat little town, with a hand- 
some church, and a dispensary. There are a considerable corn-market 
on Tuesday and four yearly fairs, Petty sessions are held monthly. 
Kilbeggan, « municipal borough, a market-town and post-town, and 

rior to the Union a parliamentary borough, stands on the Upper 

rosna River, on the road from Dublin to Galway, about 5 miles W. 
from Tyrrell’s Pass: population, 1442. There are an ancient church, a 
handsome Roman Catholic chapel, a Wesleyan Methodist meeting- 
house, a neat market-house, and a dispensary. A branch canal runs 
from the town to the Grand Canal, and a considerable trade is carried 
on by it in corn and butter. There are a brewery, a distillery, a flour- 
mill, and a snuff-mill. Petty sessions are held monthly. Kinnegad 
is a warket- and post-town at the junction of the roads from Athlone 
and Galway to Dublin, about 12 miles E. from Mullingar: population, 
684. There are a modern built church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a 
dispensary, and a National school. Kinnegad has some trade, parti- 
cularly in cheese ; and the market and an annual fair are well supplied 
with agricultural produce. Moate-a-Grenogue is a market- and post- 
town on the road to Athlone, from which it lies 10 miles E. : popula- 
tion, 1979. The town consists almost entirely of one street, and is a 
neat and clean-looking place. There are a church; a Roman Catholic 
chapel and convent; places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Baptists, and Quakers ; a neat court-house; a dispensary ; and a bride- 
well. The trade of the place is considerable, The market is important 
for oats; there are four yearly fairs. The quarter sessions for one 
division of the county are held here, and also petty sessions fortnightly 
for the district. Multifarnham, a village and post-town, about 9 miles 
N.W. from Mullingar: population, 241. etty sessions are held 
monthly, and there are four yearly fairs. The picturesque ruins of a 
Franciscan abbey, founded in 1236, were formerly objects of much 
interest, but their effect has been marred by a portion haying been 
rudely covered in to form a chapel for some Franciscan friars settled 
in the vicinity. Rathowen is a post-town, 13 miles W. from Mullingar, 
on the Sligo road: population, 837. It is a decaying place, but it 
contains a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a court-house, a school, 
and a police barrack. Petty sessions are held here monthly, and two 
fairs yearly. T'yrrell’s Pass is a market- and post-town on the road to 
Athlone, about 5 miles IE. from Kilbeggan : population, 526. It isa 
clean and well-built little town, with a handsome modern church, a 
Wesleyan Methodist chapel, a school-house, a dispensary, and a savings 
bank ; and has two yearly fairs for cattle. Just outside of the village 
are the remains of an old castle. The town has taken its name from 
a neighbouring pass, formerly guarded by the castle just mentioned, 
where the English were defeated during Tyrone’s rebellion by a party 
4 Sed who were commanded by an English partisan of the name of 

yrrell. 

Westmeath returns to the Imperial Parliament two members for 
the county at large and one for the borough of Athlone, It is in the 
Home circuit. The assizes are held at Mullingar, where are the county 
jail and the county infirmary. Quarter sessions are held there, and 
at Moate and Castletowndelvin, in which towns there are bridewells. 

sessions are held in 16 places. There is a fever hospital at 
Pollard, and there are 18 dispensaries in the county. The 


District Lunatic Asylum, to which the county is entitled to send 48 
patients, is at Maryborough, in Queen’s County. A savings bank is 
at Castle Pollard, and loan-fands are at Castletowndelvin, Killucan, 
Mayne, Moate, Mullingar, Portneshangan, and St. Mary's (Athlone), — 
The union workhouses are at Athlone, Castletowndelvin, and Mullingar, 
The county is within the military district of Dublin. There isa — 
barrack station at Mullingar. The staff of the county militia is 
stationed at Moortown. The police force, consisting of 296 men and 
officers, is distributed over seven districts, comprising 48 stations, of 
which Mullingar is head-quarters. In September, 1852, there were 
105 National schools in operation, attended by 5033 male and 5004 
female children. be a 
History and Antiquities —This county was included in the kingdom 
of Meath, of which it formed the western division, In common with 
the rest of that kingdom it suffered severely both from the ra’ , 
of the Danes and from civil dissensions, and was included in the 
county palatine of Meath, granted by Henry IL. of England to L 
de Lacy, one of the Anglo-Norman barons who assisted in . 
reduction of the county. It was the scene of frequent hostilities for 
several centuries between the native Irish, who were not ; 
expelled or subdued, and the English. Westmeath was é 
from Meath or Eastmeath in the 34th of Henry VIII; at its first 
separation it included Longford, which was not detached from it and 
formed into a separate county until the reign of Elizabeth. King’s 
County, which was partly taken from Westmeath, had been formed — 
into a county in 1557, in the 5th of Philip and Mary. 4 
Many vestiges of antiquity are scattered through the county. 
There are numerous ruins of ancient castles, including some erected 
by the De Lacys. Sonnagh Castle, one of these, stands on the verge — 
of a small but picturesque lake. Of monastic buildings there are 
several ruins; and some churches, formerly conventual, are still used 
for divine worship by Catholics or Protestants. . 
WESTMORLAND, a northern county of England, bounded N. and — 
N.W. by Cumberland, S. and S.W. by Lancashire, 8. 8.E., E., and 
NE. by Yorkshire, and for a short distance N.E. by the county of | 
Durham. It lies between 54° 10’ and 54° 42’ N, lat., 2° 9’ and 3° 10’ 
W. long. The form of the county is irregular: the greatest dimension — 
or length is from north-north-east to south-south-west, a little more — 
than 41 miles: the greatest breadth, measured at right angles to the 
length, is about 32 miles. The area of the county is 758 | j 
miles; the population in 1841 was 56,454; in 1851 it was 58,287, 
Surface and Geology.—Westmorland is wholly mountainous. 
eastern side is traversed by the great Pennine Chain, and the western 
side and the centre are occupied by the mountains of the Cumbrian 
group, which are separated from the Pennine Chain by the valley of 
the Eden. an 
The principal ridge of the Pennine Chain enters the county across 
its northern border just to the south of Cross Fell, and extends across — 
Milburn Forest to the border of Yorkshire ; it then turns south-south- — 
west, and runs, above Kirby Stephen, to the head of the valley of the 
Eden. On the west side of this ridge the mountains haye a steep and 
almost precipitous descent into the valley of the Eden; on the east 
they extend a considerable distance, far beyond the boundaries of 
Westmorland, subsiding more gradually into the wide valley or Bis} 
of the Tees, which occupies the south-east of the county of Durh 
and the north of Yorkshire, On each side of the ridge numerous 
transverse valleys are drained by small streams: those on the west 
side falling into the Eden; those on the east forming the upper waters 
of the Tees, the Swale, and the Ure or Yore. The principal moun- 
tains of the Pennine Chain in Westmorland, from north to south, are — 
Dun Fell, Dufton Fell, Eagles’ Chair, Scordale Head, Warcop Fell, 
Middle Fell, Musgrave Fell, and Helbeck Fell, all north of the depres- 
sion through which the river Below passes, South of that depression 
is a number of summits grouped together, and forming the district 
of Arkengarth Forest, of which the Nine Standards (2136 feet high), — 
Dowphin Seat, Brownber Fell, and Hugh’s Seat, the last on the border 
of Westmorland and Yorkshire, are among the principal. ) 
The principal ridge of the Cumbrian Mountains reaches the border 
of the county on the west side near Helvellyn (3055 feet high), which — 
is just within the border of Cumberland, and runs south-east to Kirk- 
stone Fell, at the head of the valley drained by the Coldrill, or Gold- 
rill, otherwise the Hartsop Beck, which flows into Ulleswater: from 
Kirkstone Fell it runs east by south, to the head of the valley of the 
Eden, on the eastern side of the county; by which valley, here very 
parated from the Pennine Chain. The ridge about 


narrow, it is se 
midway between Kirkstone Fell and the valley of the Eden is divided — 
into two parts by a depression through which the Lune passes, — 
Among the principal mountains along the ridge are Grisedale Brow 
(988 feet high), and Dow Crags, between Helvellyn and Kirkstone ~ 
Fell; High-street and Harter Fell, near the head of Kentmere; and 
Birkbeck Fells and Hause Hill, near the head of Borrowdale, Bs 

On the north side a principal branch is thrown off from the main 
ridge at High-street, a short distance east of Kirkstone Fell, of which” 
branch Dod Hill, Place Fell, Aldsay Pike, Kidsty Pike, the peaks in 
Martindale Forest, and Swarth Fell are summits. This branch extends 
nearly to the bank of the Eamont, a principal feeder of the Eden, 
opposite Penrith. Ulleswater Lake, the upper part of which bel 
wholly to Westmorland, while its lower part is on the border of 
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Cumberland and Westmorland, is about 7 miles long, with an average 

amile, The upper part of the lake is in the valley 
into which open other dales or valleys, including Glen- 
in, Glenridden, Grisedale, and Deepdal: 


e, which are formed by the 
bes eer off towards the lake by the semicircle of 
w 


a north-east direction; but between this and the branch 
as parting from the main ridge at 
branches separated from the High-street 
of Mardale, from each other by the valley of 
Birkbeck Fells branch by the valley of Wet 


principal ridge of the mountains at Birkbeck 
part nearest the ridge as Shap Fell. It extends 
by intervening vales, Knipe 
Newby High Moor, Ravensworth 
Colby Common, all belong to this branch. 
have a general direction north and south, and 
them unite to form a stream which joins the 

Kirkby Thore and Temple Sowerby. 
main ridge on the south side extend on the 
distance from the main ridge, 
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ity of the county. Numerous branch ridges and 
ps of hills extend in various directions, including many forests, 
Cech em armor by valleys, drained by numerous streams, 
of 2 epee scenery. 
western extremity of the county is occupied by part of another 
oeaP of the Cumbrian tin, eee sae two — 

Great Langdale. i Silver How, and ghrigg Fell are 
between Grasmere poory. reer Langdale ; and Bow Fell (2911 feet high), 
the border of Westmorland and Cumberland, and Wrey Nose, or 

form the —— termination of the valleys of Great and 
¥ are 


by the valley 


ity may be regarded as consisting of three 
the Cumbrian Mountain group form the 

part or division; the formations of the great carboniferous and 
mountain limestone series of the north of England, of which forma- 
tions the Pennine Chain forms the western outcrop, constitute the 
second part or division; and the new red-sandstone of the Valley of 
the Eden the third. 

If a line be drawn in a south-casterly direction from the foot of 
Ulleswater, passing a little to the south-west of Shap and Orton, 
thence to Ravenstonedale, at that place bending to the south 
the border of the county at the point where the road 
from Sedbergh to Kirkby Stephen enters it; and if another line be 


drawn nearly at it angles to the former, commencing at Shap 


Wells, passing @ south side of Wardale Crags, and crossing the 
Valley of Long je at the hamlet of Little London, the Valley 
of Kentmere near the Hall, and the Valley of Troutbeck a little above 
Head, and thence, skirting the southern flank of Wanafell, to 
Wyke, near the north-west angle of Windermere, the whole 
be divided into three irregular and unequal districts, each 
peculiar geological features. We shall consider them in 


of the north-western district. 


flerons rocks of the north-east, and the new red- 
of the basin of the Eden. 

Sl ge ow the middle term of the series 
the Cumbrian slates have been divided, and overlying the 
ber of that series in the adjoining county (the Skiddaw 
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classes of rocks, igneous and Ry one yet so blended and inter- 
as the effects of two distinct 

er and continued during a lengthened geological 
igneous rocks include almost every variety of felstone 
felstone-porphyry, occasionally passing into greenstone: they more 
rarely put on a columnar form like that of basalt, The aqueous rocks 
are composed of quartz in an extremely fine state of comminution, and 
obtain their typical colour from earthy chlorite derived from the 
Plutonic silts. All these rocks have in a greater or less degree a slaty 
and from them the finest roofing-slates are quarried. The 


ll 
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structure, 
_ Tocks of this division rise into the highest and most rugged peaks of 


the whole lake district, constituting the main ridge of the mountains 
of the rocks is north-east, and they dip at a high 


angle to the south-east. Garnets are found in some abundance in the 
brecciated rocks of this division, and agates and other minerals occur 
in the cellular Plutonic silts, No organic remains have been discovered 
in any part of the group. Metallic veins occur in some places; amongst 
others, a lead-mine is worked south-west of Ulleswater. 

_2. Upper Slates of the South-Eastern District-—This formation is 
divided by Professor Sedgwick into three ill-defined groups; 1, the 
fossiliferous rocks south of Kendal and of Kirkby Moor; 2, a lower 
group, like the former in lithological structure, but with a more 
decided slaty impress and fewer traces of fossils; 3, a complicated 
group of calcareous slates, alternating with hard coarse siliceous beds, 
and several bands of fine roofing-slates, all resting on the fossiliferous 
limestone of Coniston, Mr, D, Sharpe also separates this division of 
the slate rocks into three groups (‘ Proceedings of Geological Society,’ 
London, 1843), and seeks to identify them with the three principal 
groups of Sir R. I. Murchison’s Silurian system ; and his division has 
been followed by subsequent writers, Mr. Sharpe's division will be 
found in the following descending order on making a traverse from 
the south-east to the north-west; as, for instance, from Kirkby Lons- 
dale, where the uppermost beds underlie the old red-sandstone, to the 
Coniston limestone above Low Wood, at the head of Windermere, 
First, the Upper Ludlow rocks, occupying the greater part of the 
district between the lower parts of the Kent and Lune, succeeded by 
a band of Lower Ludlow rocks; next, a series of unfossiliferous beds 
(of considerable thickness when expanded in the district of Furness), 
which are provisionally named Windermere rocks, and are the assumed 
equivalents of the Wenlock formation; and, lastly, a series of slates 
(Kirkby Ireleth), gray slaty grits, blue flagstones, and Coniston lime- 
stone—the four last being the supposed equivalents of the Caradoc 
sandstone, 

The Coniston limestone forms a well-defined though irregular base 
to this division of the slates on the north-west (this boundary being 
rudely marked by the line we supposed to be drawn from Shap Wells 
to Windermere Head). On the south and south-east it is bounded by 
Morecambe Bay and the carboniferous rocks, and it extends eastward 
as far as the border of the county, except where it is 6verlaid by the 
carboniferous series of Yorkshire. The rocks on the east bank of the 
Lune are separated from those on the west bank by an enormous fault, 
which ranges in the direction of that river. Middleton and the other 
fells on the eastern side of the Lune are composed of the beds of the 
middle group of this division. The rocks to the east of Kendal, and 
those which break out beneath the western escarpment of the car- 
boniferous limestone of Underbarrow Scar, abound with Upper Silurian 
fossils, and the Coniston limestone is charged with Lower Silurian 
crustacean shells and corals, The middle term is unfortunately with- 
out organic remains, and in the absence of — calcareous bands 
(Aymestry and Wenlock limestones), Professor Sedgwick’s recom- 
mendation to separate the whole upper division of the slates of West- 
morland into two groups, an upper and a lower, seems to be as yet 
the safest plan. These uppermost slates are harder than those of the 
lowest series, and give to the mountains formed of them a more 
angular and picturesque outline and rugged surface; but they do not 
in these respects equal the middle series of slate rocks, which form 
mountains of greater elevation and more picturesque character. The 
mountains formed by the uppermost slates rarely have a height of 
1000 feet, being inferior not only to the middie slate mountains 
(Helvellyn, Langdale Pikes, &c.), but alao to the limestone mountains 
of the Pennine chain. Valuable flagstones are obtained from these 
rocks in many places, and copper is found in some parts of them. — 

3. Carboniferous Rocks, dc.—The inspection of any accurate geolo- 
gical map of the lake district will at once point to the fact thata 
mantle of carboniferous rocks has at one period continuously extended 
round the whole of the Cumbrian slates. On the north-east of the 
line we have supposed to be drawn from the foot of Ulleswater to 
Ravenstonedale, the belt of carboniferous rocks is still unbroken, and 
resting on the slates. 

The mountain limestone occupies all the county north-east of the 
line of junction except the valley of the Eden, which is chiefly — 
by the new red-sandstone; a small district between Appleby and Shap, 
where the limestone is covered by the coal-measures ; and a portion of 
the county east of the upper valley of the Eden, where the limestone 
is covered by the millatone-grit and shale. The mountain limestone 
forms the mass of the Pennine chain, attaining in Cross Fell, which is 
in Cumberland, but close upon the border of Westmorland, a height 
of 2901 feet, The formations of the mountain limestone observed in 
this county are among the lowest in the series, Among them occurs 
a stratum of whin, or basalt, 60 feet thick. On the steep western 
escarpment of the Pennine chain the subjacent beds of old red-sand- 
stone appear, and even the slate rocks beneath the old red-sandstone, 
There is a remarkable cavern in the mountain limestone at Dunall, 
five miles from Dufton ; and there are several lead-mines near Dufton, 
where antimoniated lead-ore, lead-ore with such a superabundance of 
sulphur as to take fire and burn on being held in the flame of a 
candle, and small quantities of malachite, are obtained. Beautiful 
specimens of flos-ferri, or arragonite, of snow-white colour and satin- 
like lustre, and witherite, of clove-brown colour and striated texture, 
have been found in Dufton mine, There are copper-mines near Orton 
and Kirkby Stephen. 
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The mountain limestone has been said to rest commonly on the 
@lates. On the western ment however of the Pennine Chain, 
from Cross Fell, 15 miles southward, to Highcup, near Murton, the 
old red-sandstone or conglomerate intervenes, having a dip conform- 
able to that of the limestone. It is observed also in the valley of the 
Lune near Orton, and lower down near Kirkby Lonsdale, and in the 
valley of the Mint and several other places near Kendal. It appears 
here in its common form of a coarse pudding-stone. The subjacent 
slate, which is coextensive with the old red-sandstone, forms a kind 
of broken under-terrace along the ment, and is bounded on its 
west side by a narrow and irregular but nearly parallel line of green- 
stone. This small slate and greenstone district is distinguished by 
three lofty covical summits or pikes; Knock Pike, the most northerly, 
is chiefly composed of greenstone; Dufton Pike, near Knock Pike, 
contains both greenstone and slate; and Murton Pike, the southern- 
most and the loftiest, appears to be almost entirely composed of slate. 
Imperfect roofing-slate is dug on Langdon Moor, near Murton Pike, 
and at Middle Rig; and slate-pencils are obtained in several places. 
Coal is not very abundant, and is seldom worked. 

The millstone-grit is found only on the eastern border of the county, 
covering the mountain limestone, and forming the summit of Brownber 
Fell, Nine Standards, and Hanging Stones, in Arkengarth Forest, in 
the Pennine Chain, in the east side of the valley of the Eden near its 
head ; and of Wild-Boar Fell, on the west side of the same valley, at 
the eastern end of the main ridge of the Cumbrian Mountains. In 
the coal-measures which rest on the mountain limestone between 
Appleby and Shap there are several coal pits. 

On the southern side of the county the carboniferous limestone 
appears broken up by enormous faults into detached portions with 
wide valleys between them; one large mass, with several outliers, 
commences about two miles north of Kendal, and extends as far south 
as the shores of Morecambe Bay, resting on the Silurian rocks, with 
the interposition here and there of the old red-sandstone (Plumgarths, 
Laverock Bridge, &c.) ; opposite to its long south-western escarpment 
of Underbarrow Scar is another mass of limestone (Whitbarrow). 
The limestone at Kendal is extensively quarried for building purposes, 
and many of the beds polish into beautiful marble, which is in great 
demand for ornamental purposes. Another mass of limestone of some 
extent lies to the south-west of Kirkby Lonsdale. 

The new red-sandstone is the most recent formation of this county, 
and fills all the lower part of the basin of the Eden, from near Brough 
to the shores of the Solway Frith. It usually appears here as a strong 
thick-bedded sandstone, and is much used as a building-stone, It 
rests upon the carboniferous rocks on its south-western side, and, 
spreading wide on both sides of the Eden, abuts against the upraised 
terrace of Cross Fell elevated by the great ‘Pennine fault.’ Gypsum 
is obtained in many parts of the saliferous district in Westmorland. 

Proofs of igneous action are abundant in many parts of this county, 
porphyritic dykes being found in various parts ; there are five which 
may be observed not very far distant from the Shap Granite in Wet 
Steddale, in the valley above High Barrow Bridge, on the crest of the 
hill from that place to Shap, and in two places farther north and near 
the roadside. But the well-known Shap Fell red porphyritic granite 
forms the largest portion of erupted rock in the county. It rises at 
the base of the upper divison of the slates, and appears to have cut 
off the Coniston lenaatone for some distance; altering, tilting off at 
high angles, and indurating all the neighbouring rocks. The boulders 
from this granite are easily recognised, and are found to have travelled 
in one direction as far as the Yorkshire coast. They are seen resting 
at the height of several hundred feet above the leyel of the plain of 
Eden, against the steep sides of the great ridge of Cross Fell, and 
they have travelled down the valley of the Kent to Morecambe Bay. 
The mode of their transport, whether by water, or by ice, or by ice 
floating in water, is yet an unsolved problem in geological dynamics ; 
but what is called the glacial theory is that which is now most 
generally received by the best geologists. 

Hydrography and Communications—The Pennine chain of moun- 
tains separates the waters which flow into the Irish Sea from those 
which flow into the German Ocean. Westmorland is chiefly on the 
western side, but a small portion is on the eastern side of the ridge, 
and in this some of the upper waters of the Tees have their source. 
The Tees itself rises just beyond the northern border at the foot of 
Cross Fell, but its course as far as the fall at Cauldron Snout is on the 
border of Westmorland. On the western side of the Pennine Chain 
the couuty is divided by the principal ridge of the Cumbrian Chain 
into two basins—the basin of the Eden on the north, and the basin of 
Morecambe Bay on the south, drained by the Kent, the Lune, and 
other streams, which flow into that estuary. The Eden rises on.the 
border of Westmorland aud Yorkshire, on the side of Hughi’s Seat, 
one of the mountains of the Pennine Chai It passes Kirkby 
Stephen and Appleby, and shortly afterwards quits the county for 
Cumbe rland. Its course in Westmorland is 30 miles, no part of 
which is navigable. It has numerous affluents, among which may be 
named the Beelah or Belay, the Helbeck, the Troutbeck, and the 
Crowdundale on the right bank, and the Leeth and the Eamont on 
the left bank. All the larger affluents of the Eden which join it on 
the left bank rise on the northern slope of the Cumbrian ridge. 

The Lune, the Kent, the Wiuster, and the Leven drain the basin of 


Morecambe Bay, The Zune rises on the northern side of the Cum-— 
brian ridge. It passes Orton and Kirkby Lonsdale, a little below 
which it into Lancashire, No part of its course of 27 miles in 
Westmorland is navigable. The Kent rises at the foot of High-st; 4 
in the Cumbrian ridge, and after receiving the Sprint and the Bannis- - 
dale, or Mintbeck, it flows into Morecambe Bay, along with the small 
rivers Pool and Beelo, or Betha, which there join it. Its whole course 
of 23 miles belongs to Westmorland: it is not navigable. The — 
Winster, also called the Pool, rises in Westmorland, and flows south — 
10 miles, along the border of Westmorland and of Furness in 
Lancashire, into Morecambe Bay. The Leven, which flows out of © 
Windermere, belongs to Lancashire; but the Rothay, or Raisebeck, 
which drains the valley of Grasmere, the streams which drain the — 
valleys of Great and Little Langdale, and the Troutbeck, which all 4 
flow into Windermere, and may be regarded as the upper waters of 
the Leven, belong to Westmorland. Elterwater, Grasmere, Ryd 
Water, and some other small lakes, or tarns, are connected with the — 
streams which flow into Windermere. Windermere belongs by 
position rather to LANCASHIRE, under which county it has been de- 
cribed ; but the fisheries (which comprise all the lake) are held under 
the barony of Kendal by the payment of certain lord’s rents, and they — 
are also rated and pay to the relief of the in Westmorland. q 
For economical or commercial purposes the rivers and lakes of We 
morland are of little importance; but in combination with the rug 
mountains and the secluded valleys amid which they are found, 
give to the county a high degree of picturesque beauty. “The fo 
of the mountains,” says Wordsworth, in his ‘Scenery of the Lakes,’ 
“are endlessly diversified, sweeping easily or boldly in simple majesty, 
abrupt and precipitous, or soft and elegant. In i . nd 
grandeur they are individually inferior to the most celebrated of those 
in some other parts of the island; but in the combinations which they 
make, towering above each other, or lifting themselves in ridges li ke 
the waves of a tumultuous sea, and in the beauty and variety of their 
surfaces and colours, they are surpassed by none,” The mountains — 
are generally covered with turf, rendered rich and green by the mois- 
ture of the climate; forming in some places an unbroken extent 
pasturage, in others laid partially bare by torrents and burstings | 
water from the mountains in heavy rains. Wood is not abundant; — 
the want of timber-trees is particularly felt, but coppices are toler- 
ably numerous. The trees are chiefly oak, ash, birch, and a few elms, — 
with underwood of hazel, holly, and white and black thorns. Scotel 
firs, beeches, larches, and limes have been introduced of late years. — 
Fern is commonly found on the mountains; heath and furze are 
only occasionally found. J 
The valleys are for the most part winding, and in many the wind- 
ings are abrupt and intricate; the bottom of the valleys is most 
commonly formed by a comparatively spacious gently-declining . 


level as the surface of a lake, except where broken by rocks and h lis 
production of 


that rise up like so many islands from the plain. 

The small size of the lakes is favourable to the 
varied landscapes, and their boundary-lines are either or 
boldly indented ; in some parts rugged steeps, admitting of no culti- — 
vation, descend into the water; in others, gently sloping lawns and © 
rich woods or flat and fertile meadows stretch between the margin of 
the lake and the mountains. The margin of the lakes is gen 
lined either with a fine bluish gravel thrown up by the water, 
with patches of reeds and bulrushes; while the surface is variegated — 
by plots of water-lilies, The disproportionate length of some of the 
lakes would, by making their appearance approximate to that of a— 
river, injure their characteristic beauty, were not this effect prevented, — 
especially in Ulleswater and Haweswater, by the winding shape of © 
the lakes, which prevents their whole extent from being seen at once. 
The islands are neither numerous nor very beautiful. The water is 
remarkably pure and crystalline. What are locally termed tarns are 
small lakes, belonging mostly to small valleys or circular reces 
high up among the mountains. Loughrigg Tara, near the jun 
of the valleys of Great and Little Langdale, isone of the most 
ful. The mountain tarns are difficult of access, and naked, desolate, 
and gloomy, but impressive from these very characteristics. a 

The streams of Westmorland are rather large brooks than rivers, 
with a very limpid water, allowing their rocky or gravelly beds to be — 
seen to a great depth, The number of torrents and smaller brooks, — 
with their waterfalls and waterbreaks or rapids, is very great. The 
wide wstuary of the Kent presents at low water a vast expanse of - 
sands, a 

The lakes and tarns abound with various species of fish, as trout, 
eel, bass, perch, tench, roach, pike, char, and others. Sea-fish are also 
abundant on the shore of Morecambe Bay. , 

Westmorland has only one canal, the Lancaster Canal, which com- 
mences on the east of Kendal, at a height of 144} feet above the le 
of the sea, and runs southward with some bends by Burton-in-K 
to Lancaster and Preston in Lancashire. About 12 miles of the c 
are in Westmorland, 

The principal coach-roads in the county are the main road fr 
Lancaster to Carlisle and Glasgow; and the road (formerly a m 
road) through Stamford, Newark, Doncaster, and Gretabridge, to 
lisle and Glasgow. ‘The Carlisle road enters the county on the sou 
side, at Burton-in-Kendal, 11 miles from Lancaster, and runs no! 
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by Kendal, Shap, and Brougham, to Penrith; before reaching 
last-mentioned town it crosses the Eamont into Cumberland. 
lead from Kendal south-westward to Ulverstone and Dalton-in- 
Furness ; westward to Bowness and across Windermere by the ferry 
to Hawkshead, and Coniston-Water in Furness, and to Egremont and 
Whitehaven in Cumberland; north-westward by Ambleside to Kes- 
wick, Cockermouth, and Workington in Cumberland; north-eastward 
by Orton to Appleby, with a branch road to Kirkby Stephen and 
Brough; eastward to Sedbergh, Hawes, Askrigg, and Richmond, all 
in Yorkshire, with a branch from Sedbergh to Kirkby Stephen, and 
south-eastward by Kirkby Lonsdale to Settle, Skipton, Otley, and j 


The Preston, Lancaster, and Carlisle railway enters Westmorland 
near Burton, and proceeds in a generally northern direction to Kendal, 
where it turns north-west for a few miles to Bank Mills, whence it 

in proceeds northward till it quits the county at Penrith. Its 
in Westmorland is about 41 miles. The Windermere railway 
quits the above at Kendal, and runs in a north-westward direction, 
Bowness on Windermere. 

i Soil, Agriculture.—Although this county, from its moun- 
tainous nature, is more interesting in a picturesque than in an agricul- 
tural point of view, it contains some very fertile valleys, in which there 
are many well-cultivated farms. The climate is mild and moist in 
the valleys; the high hills condense the clouds which come over the 
Atlantic, and cause frequent and abundant rains, which keep the 
= green, but are not so favourable to the ripening of the corn. 

uch snow often accumulates in winter. 

The soil in the valleys is mostly a dry gravelly mould, composed of 
different earths washed down from the hills, and forming a soil well 
for cultivation of turnips, of which great crops are raised 
farms. Towards the east and north of the 
soil is more inclined to clay; and, unless this be well 
the land is too wet, in spring and autumn, to admit of clean 
carefal cultivation. Wherever the water has no sufficient outlet, 
of peat are formed. 

were formerly a great many small proprietors in Westmor- 

called ‘Statesmen,’ that is, ‘Estatesmen’—men who 
their own, either as freehold, or by a customary tenure, 
somewhat resembling copyhold, under some great landlord. With the 
exception of a fine or heriot on the death of a tenant or on alienation, 
they were held free. The proprietors of these very small farms were 
an set of men, who worked hard and lived frugally. They 
the trade of weaver to that of farmer, and thus their 
—— The increase of wealth and conse- 

to a greater expense of living than the 
cultivated, could support; and these emall 
proprietors gradually their farms being absorbed into the 
estates which surrounded them. The er farms are now 
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From Kirkby Stephen to Brough and Appleby and thence to Temple 
Sowerby the soil is a deep sand, which the moisture of the climate of 
Westmorland renders more er on cultivation. Turnips and 
on well here, when plenty of manure is put on. Near 

a great breadth of potatoes is planted for the supply not only 
of the immediate neigbourhood, but also of the adjacent counties, many 
thousand loads being annually sent into Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Grassland being abundant and the climate favourable to pastures, 
portion of the soil is devoted to the maintenance of cattle. 
meadows let at « high rent, and are carefully manured. Great 
of hay are made in favourable years, and, as those who keep 

generally hire a meadow to make hay of, it is seldom sold in 
atate. Young cattle are kept on inferior lands in summer, 
hay and straw in winter, with turnips where these are 
+ a few are fatted at three years old, but most of them are sold 
jers in Yorkshire and Lancashire. Scotch cattle are purchased 

ber, at the great fair at Brough-hill, held in that month: 
wintered in coarse pastures and occasionally in straw-yards ; 
t year they are put on the best grass and are fit for the butcher 

. A few horses are reared, but not to any extent. The 
of a hardy kind, fit for the mountain-pastures; they are 
t down to the valleys at the approach of winter and kept in 
the inclosed grounds till April. The fattening of hogs and the curing 
of bacon and hams are well understood in Westmorland, and many 
hams are sent to other parts of the country. The breed is not large, 
The hogs are not made so fat as they are in some places; the hams 
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are more delicate, and are very well cured and smoked. They are 


often sold as York hams, whereas the latter are much larger and fatter, 


_ the Yorleshire breed of hogs being large and fattening very readily. 


The plantations are extensive in most parts of the county; they 
are chiefly of oak, ash, elm, beech, sycamore, Scotch fir and larch, 
which last thrive best. Many ornamented cottages and villas have 
been built on the borders of the several lakes; and men of talent, 


‘. reputation, and wealth, haye taken their temporary and some their 


permanent abode there. This has tended to improve the immediate 
neighbourhood more rapidly than would otherwise have been the case. 

Divisions, Towns, &c—The county is divided into two baronies— 
the barony of Kendal, which appears to have been anciently a part of 
Lancashire, and comprehended, so late as the time of Henry VIIL, 
several places now in Lancashire; and the barony of Westmorland— 
sometimes called the barony of Appleby, sometimes the bottom of 
Westmorland—which now comprehends some places formerly included 
in the barony of Kendal. There is some diversity in the customs of 
inheritance in the two baronies of Kendal and Westmorland : in other 
respects the division into baronies is little used. The usual division 
is into four wards :—East ward, north-east ; Kendal ward, south-west; 
Lonsdale ward, south-east; West ward, north-west. The town of 
Kendal is included in Kendal ward. Kendal and Lonsdale wards are 
in the barony of Kendal; the East and West wards in the barony of 
Westmorland. 

Westmorland has no city; it contains the county-town of APPLEBY, 
the parliamentary borough of Kenpat, and the market-towns of Amble- 
side, Brouen, Burton-In-Kenpat, Kirkby Lonsdale, Kirkby Stephen, 
Milnthorpe, Orton, Ravenstonedale, and Shap. The places printed in 
small capitals are noticed under their respective titles; the others are 
noticed here :— 

Ambleside is a small market-town, 14 miles N.W. from Kendal: popu- 
lation of the chapelry 1592 in 1851. Ambleside lies in a beautiful 
valley near the upper end of Windermere, and on the left bank of the 
little river Rothay. The streets are partially paved. The chapel is a 
plain but commodious and substantial edifice, rebuilt in 1812, There 
are an Independent chapel; a Free Grammar school ; National, British, 
and Infant schools ; and a savings bank. Ambleside is a place of consi- 
derable resort for visitors to the lakes of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land, The market, which is chiefly for provisions, is on Wednesday ; 
fairs are held on the Wednesday in Whitsun week; October 13th, the 
principal one, called the tip (that is, tup) fair; and October 29th for 
cattle. Slate quarries are in the vicinity. A county court is held in 
the town. 

Kirkby Lonsdale (that is, a church-town in the dale or valley of Lon 
or Lune) is on the right bank of the Lune, 154 miles N.E. from 
Lancaster, and 114 miles S.W. from Kendal. The population of the 
township in 1851 was 1675. The market-place is in the centre of the 
town ; the streets are lighted, but not paved. The houses are well- 
built of freestone and roofed with slate, The church is 120 feet long 
and 102 feet broad, and is divided into four aisles or portions by three 
rows of pillars; it has a square tower 68 feet high, with a peal of six 
bells. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Sandemanians 
have places of worship. There are a Free Grammar school, National 
and Infant schools, and a savings bank. At Casterton are a Clergy 
Daughters’ school, a Preparatory Clergy Daughters’ school, and a 
Servants’ school. Some of the females employ themselves in knitting 
stockings. The market is on Thursday; and fairs for cattle are held 
on Holy Thursday, the third Thursday after October 5th, and December 
2ist. A county court, a court leet, and petty sessions are held in the 


town. 

Kirkby Stephen, 11 miles 8.E. from Appleby, on the left bank of the 
Eden : population of the township 1339 in 1851. The church is a 
large ancient building with a square tower. The Wesleyan Method- 
ists and Independents have pl of worship. An endowment 
provides for the support of a Grammar school, an hospital for twelve 
aged and infirm men and as many women, and four preparatory 
schools. There is a modern market-house, In the vicinity are copper- 
and lead-mines, slate quarries and coal-pits. Upon the Eden are corn-, 
woollen-, and saw-mills. The market is on Monday for corn and 
provisions ; fairs or great markets for cattle and sheep are held five 
times in the year. 

Milnthorpe, or Millthorpe, population 1534, is situated near the left 
bank of the estuary of the Kent, 7 miles S. from Kendal. The prin- 
cipal street runs from east to west, nearly parallel to the little river 
Beela, over which is a bridge of one arch. In the town are chapels 
for Episcopalians and Independents, and a National school. 
thorpe is a member of the port of Lancaster; small vessels by the 
help of the tide get up the river to the town. There are a corn-mill 
and @ paper-mill; some twine and sacking are made, The market is 
on Friday, and there are fairs for cattle and sheep on May 11th and 
October 17th. 

Orton (anciently Scar Overton), 14 miles N.N.W. from Kendal : 
population of the parish 1456, The church is an ancient building 
with a low embattled tower. There are a Grammar school, and a 
branch savings bank. The market is held on Friday; fairs are held 
four times in the year. The remains of a beacon, and of an old fort 
or encampment, a large tumulus, and some other antiquities are in 
the neighbourhood. 

Ravenstonedale, 5 miles S.W. from Kirkby Stephen, population of 
the parish 939, is situated in a mountainous district near the con- 
fluence of Scandale-Beck and Cold-Beck. There are a spacious church, 
places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Quakers; anda Grammar school. A small market is 
held on Thursday; fairs are held four times in the year. Many of 
the inhabitants are engaged in knitting. Stone quarries are in the 
neighbourhood, 
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Shap (anciently Hep or Heppe), 15 miles N. by W, from Kendal ; 
rie 1000. There was anciently in this arish a Promonstra- 
tensian abbey, founded originally at Preston-in- endal (now Preston 
Patrick), by Thomas, son of Gospatrio or Cospatric, in the reign of 
Henry IL; it was removed in the lifetime of its founder to the 
secluded valley of Wet Sleddale, in the parish of Shap, watered by 
one of the streams that form the Lowther. Some a ruins 
of this abbey still remain on the west bank of the stream, The tower 
and some fragments of the chancel of the conventual church, which 
was very spacious, remain, as well as the foundations of the cloisters 
and the offices. The parish church is on the east side of the town, 
and retains some ancient amid many alterations. Fairs for 
eattle and pedlery are held on May 4th and September 28th. There are 
limestone and slate quarries. Near Shap is a prehistoric stone circle, | 

The following are the more important villages; the population is 
that of 1851 :— : y, , 

Bowness, population of the township of Undermilbeck, in which 
Bowness is situated, 1421, is built on the left bank of Windermere, 
about 5 miles S. by E. from Ambleside. The Windermere railway 
terminates at Bowness. The village, which is beautifully situated, is 
much frequented by lake tourists. It is the chief boating station on 
the lake, and the head-quarters of the annual Windermere regattas, 
The parish churelr of Windermere, which stands in the village, has 
some interesting architectural features. There is a Free Grammar 
school. A small customary market for meat and vegetables is held 
on Wednesday. Some boat-building is carried on, Dufton, popu- 
lation of the township 488, is situated at the foot of Dufton Fells, 
4 miles N. from Appleby. Besides the church, which was rebuilt in 
1775, there are places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 
ists, and a Free Grammar school, Many of the inhabitants are 
employed in lead-mines. Grasmere, population of the township 445, 
stands in a picturesque situation at the head of Grasmere Lake, and 
in the midst of very fine scenery. The church is small. The place is 
a favourite summer resort. A sheep fair is held on the firat Tuesday 
in September. Holme, population of the township 1154, lies between 
the n and Carlisle railway (which has a station here) and the 
Lancaster and Kendal Canal, 2 miles N. from Burton-in-Kendal. The 
district church, which is in the early English style, was erected in 
1889. There is a National school. A fiax- and linen-mill is in the 
village. Kirkby Thore, population of the township 412, is situated at 
the confluence of the Troutbeck with the Eden, 5 miles N.N.W. from 
Appleby. Besides the church there are chapels for Wesleyan Method- 
ists and Independents in the village. A great portion of the vill 
has been built out of the ruins of the Roman station known as Whelp 
Castle. Langdale, population of the chapelry 530, is about 5 miles 
W. from Ambleside. ‘The village of Langdale is of little importance, 
the houses being scattered in a straggling manner along the picturesque 
dale from which it receives its name. The dale is very narrow, and 
the mountains at the head of it, the Langdale Pikes, 2400 feet high, 
are not only lofty, but of remarkably bold and rugged character. 
The scenery of Langdale is among the most striking in the Lake 
district. Two celebrated waterfalls, Skelwith and Colwith forces, are 
in the vicinity. Besides the chapel there is a parochial school. Lowther, 
population of the parish 494, is about 4 miles S. from Penrith. The 
place is only note-worthy on account of Lowther Castle, the magni- 
ficent seat of the Earl of Lonsdale. - The mansion was erected in 1810 
from the designs of Robert Smirke, It isa castellated edifice, standing 
on an eminence; the north front is 420 feet long. It stands in a park 
of 600 acres, the scenery of which is of the most picturesque cha- 
racter. Brougham Hall, the seat of Lord Brougham, is about 3 miles 
N. by E. from Lowther. Zong Marton, population of the township 
762, is a neat modern village, on the right bank of the Troutbeck, 
4 miles N. by W. from Appleby. Besides the church, which is a 
spacious edifice standing on the south of the village, there is a 
Dissenting chapel. Morland, population of the township 394, is 
5 miles N.W. from Appleby. The church is ancient ; the Wesleyan 
Methodists and Quakers have places of worship, and there is a Gram- 
mar school. Over Staveley, population of the township 7382, is 4} miles 
N.W. from Kendal, on the Windermere railway, which has a station 
here. There are a chapeland a Free school. In the village are turning- 
mills, and mills for spinning woollen and yarn. Patterdale, population 
of the chapelry 686, is picturesquely situated at the head of Ulleswater, 
about 9 miles N, from Ambleside, The chapel is a small old building. 
A sheep fair is held in October. The scenery of Patterdale and its 
vicinity forms a splendid combination of lakes and mountains, and 
the place is a favourite station of tourists. Pooley Bridge, at the foot 
of Ulleswater, is another tourists’ station. The village is small; the 
population is not given. Temple Sowerby, population of the chapelry 
872, is 7 miles N.N.W. from Appleby, near the right bank of the 
Eden, which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge erected in 
1748. The chapel is modern. There is a tanyard, and a good deal 
of trade is carried on. Fairs for cattle and sheep are held on the last 
Thursdays in February, March, and October, and the second Thursday 
in May. In the neighbourhood are many good residences. Warcop, 

pulation of the parish 740, is on the right bank of the Eden, 8 miles 

. by N. from Brough. The church is ancient; there are a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel and a National school. In the village is an ancient 
manorial cross. Lead-mines are in the parish, 


Divisions for Ecclesiastical, Legal, and Parliamentary \ 
Wen ie Pie nce tes dcneanag aa i ool 
the East and West wards, constituting the ancient barony of West- 
morland, are in the archdeaconry and diocese of Carlisle ; and — 
Lonsdale wards are in the archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of 
Chester. The number of parishes in the county is only $2; but as 
many of the parishes, from their great extent, which averages more — 
than 15,000 acres, or nearly 24 mone miles each, and rises in some 
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$e the number of ecclesiastical charges is muc 
greater. ivi 
unions include 110 parishes and townships, with an area of 487, 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 58,387. The county is included 
sessions for the county are held at Appleby, and by adjournment a 
Kendal, County courts are held at Ambleside, Appleby, Kendal, 
and a county house of correction at Kendal, Before the passing of 
Reform Act four members were returned to parliament from ‘ 
for the borough of Appleby. By the Reform Act Appleby was dis- 
franchised, and Kendal made a parliamentary borough, to return one 
History and Antiquities—In the earliest historical period this county 
appears to have been included in the extensive territory of the 
it was comprehended in the province of Maxima ‘ 
A Roman road ran through the county nearly in the line of the old ~ 
Eamont into Cumberland. Between Brough and Kirkby Thore it i 
six yards wide, and on level ground is formed of three layers of | 
In other places it was sometimes made of gravel or of flint. A oad 
called the Maiden Way branched off from this at Kirkby Thore and 
the Roman Wall in Northumberland. An ancient camp, or fort, 
oblong quadrangle of irregular form, stands on the line of the Ro: re 
border of Yorkshire and Westmorland, part of the cam) being in 
each county. The fragment of Re-Cross, or Rere-Cross, the j 
of Westmorland and Yorkshire, stands inside the camp. A square 
stone fort, called Maiden Castle, defended by two ramparts, an 
ditch, stands on the line of the road, about two miles west of the 
camp just noticed, a 
and Brovanacw at Kirkby Thore, to the south-east of which village 
on Speedy Moor, are the remains of a camp or fort called Whel; 
the principal Roman road. The Brocavum of Antoninus is fixed at 
Brougham. Of several other stations the sites have not been i 
Westmorland, several of which are given in Horsley’s ‘ Britannia 
Romana,’ ’ 
it is doubtful to what period some of them are to be 
the south end of Dun Fell, on Milburn Forest, is a round camp or fort 
the inscription ‘DEO sILvANO,’ was found here, There are several 
appearances of camps and roads on the waste ground of Milburn Forest. 
site Lowther Hall, is another round fort called Castlesteads ; and at 
the south end of Eamont Bridge is a circular inclosure, formed by a 
Table. At Sayle Bottom near Great Asby are a number of 5. 
with a deep trench and a breastwork on two sides of the ground which 
the line of the Roman road, are some more barrows, two small camps, 
and the ruins of a small round fort, the walls of which are of immense 
sand, ~ 
There are some monuments of the prehistoric period. Near Arthur's 
circle of stones inclosing an area nine feet in diameter, and having in 
the centre a slab of stone supported on blocks or pillars of the 
inclosure of loose stones, having an entrance on the east. On the wa 
near Helton, between the rivers Lowther and Eamont, is a remarka 
to the north of it is a circle of stones, 10 yards in diameter, called the 
Druids’ Cross, Another circle, 21 yards in diameter, called the Cock- 
Ulleswater ; and there is a large cairn on the descent from the moor 
towards Pooley, at the lower end of Ulleswater. On Lowther Scar ii 


three Poor-Law Unions :—East Ward, Kendal, and West Ward. 
the northern circuit, The assizes are held at Appleby. The q ¥ 
Kirkby Lonsdale. A county jail and house of correction is at App! 
county of Westmorland, namely, two for the county itself, and t 
member, 
Brigantes ; and upon the subjugation of South Britain by the Romans, — 
mail-road by Greta Bridge to Carlisle. At Brougham it crossed 
of the aggregate thickness of a yard, the lowest layer being the ; 
ran northward over the moors to Caervoran, one of the stations o 7 
Way (which passes through the camp) east of Stainmoor, and on 
boundary-mark of the Scottish principality of Cumberland, and now 
one of stone with a small ditch, and an outer one of earth with a 
The Antonine station or town Vertere is generally fixed at Broug 
Castle, at the place seemingly where the Maiden Way diverged from ; 
ascertained. A number of Roman inscriptions have been found in 
There are several camps and earthen forts in different places, though - 
referred, Near 
surrounded with deep ditches, called Green Castle. An altar, with 
At the end of Yanwathwood, on the west bank of the Lowther, oppo- 
lofty embankment with a ditch inside; it is known as Arthur's Round 
they occupy; and at Sandford, between Warcop and Appleby, ne 
thickness, and built with red stone strongly cemented with lime and 
Round Table was found in 1800, under an artificial hillock, a comp 
material. Mayborough Castle, in the same neighbourhood, is a circu! 
upright stone called Helton-Copstone; and about a quarter of a mile 
Stones, stands at the head of Ellerbeck, in the. neighbourhood off 
{a circle 70 feet in diameter, formed of large stones; and near Sh 
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the remains i pike 5 oh mlm of huge stones of unhewn 
Lofts. In ld Bottom, near Shap, is a 
stones called the Druids’ Temple, but which was unquestion- 


estmorland was probably uered by the Angles of Northumbria 
took sev districts between the Ribble and 
Carlisle from the Cumbrian Britons, about A.D. 685. It 
kingdom of Northumbria, of which it shared the 
is mentioned only once in the Saxon Chronicle, 
called Westmoringaland. In the later Anglo-Saxon and in 
earlier Anglo-Norman pesos it is pet +4 ned ane an in 
or princi: of Cumbria, y t presumptive 
the crown of Scotland. William the Conqueror erected the baronies 
0 Appleby Castle was taken by William 
the town destroyed in 1173, and the town was again 
destroyed by the Scots in the reign of Richard IL. 

The castles of Aprrzpy, Kenpat, Broven, Buley, Ho and 
Brougham, with Shap Abbey, are the remains of the build- 
ings of the middle ages. Buley, or Bewley Castle, is on the left bank 
1 ep moentprent by whe rete a Ma ag bose 

former ‘owgill Castle, near Milburn, on the northern 
of the county, is occupied as a farm-house; some of the walls 
Of Bro Castle there are consider- 


The keep is standing, but all the inner apartments are 


rel teege 
ath 
e 


i 
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one vault, the roof of which is formed of groined 
aren rpg by an ctaocal plein the ent. 
In the war of L, Appleby Castle was occupied by a 


‘ garrison, but was obliged at to surrender. One of the 
] Eilnde to Windrunese wes the nrongheld of Onlacel and Major Philip- 
i the rebellion of 1745-46 there was some 
fighting at Kendal (14th December, 1745), between the to ple 

then on their retreat toward Scotland ; and 
a rather severe skirmish at Clifton, on the 


was 
road to between the of the insurgents and the 
Suite Dede Octet = 


Statiaies: Religious Worship and Education.—According to the 
Returns of the Census for 1851 it a that there were then in the 
county 165 places of worship, of w 78 belonged to the Church of 


England, 29 to Wesleyan Methodists, 16 to Primitive Methodists, 13 
to 4 to Baptists, 4 to 
2 to Roman Catholics. The total number of sittings 
Of Sunday schools there were 121, of which 74 


the Church of — The total number 
day schools there were 214, of which 
hotene and 95 were private schools 


were 5 evening schools for adults, with 
and scientific institutes there were 5, with 
ro one ings banks, 
wo savings 

hen The amount owing to depo- 
sitors on November 20th 1853 was 35,5112. 16s. 4d. 

WESTON. [Buckinonamsmms; Caxsumme; GLovonsrersnine ; 
Somensetsntee. 


, erected a kingdom by the emperor Napoleon I. on 
15th of November, 1807, consisted of the territories of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel and Hease-Cassel (with the exception of Hanau and 
' bogen), the Prussian provinces of Magdeburg and the Old 
Mark on the left bank of the Elbe, Halberstadt with Hohnatein, 
Hildesheim with Goslar, Mansfeld, Cremer Eichsfeld with Tref- 
and Nordhausen, Stolberg-Wernigerode, Paderborn, 

; , the peta oe 7 herr ge 
«Gra and Osna the principality of Corvey, belonging to 

, ete and a olteay of Rietberg. The area of this new 


E 
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was 14 


into France, the Prussians returned in 
days the former governments were restored in almost the whole of the 


A, @ ce of Prussia, constituted in 1815 out of 
of Westphalia and of several small principalities, is 

between 50° 43’ and 52° 30’ N. Iat., 6° 25’ and 9° 20’ E. long. 
area is 7786 square miles; the population in 1852 numbered 
$41 Catholics, 652,801 Protestants of different sects, 15,499 Jews, 
Mennonites, and 1 Greek ; in all 1,504,251 inhabitants. Westphalia 
bounded N.W. by Holland; N. ‘anover; E. by Hanover, Bruns- 
; SE. by ees and Heaso- 


rovince, north of the et Bape to 
ountains properly 
Egge to the Weser 


the northern half the soil is in general sandy, with exten- 
and morassea, and scanty forests; in the southern half the 
is rare: it is not always productive, but the 
The mountains in the province are all offsets 


af 
ge 
FE 


of the Harz. To these belong :—1. The Weser chain. 2. The Teuto- 
burgerwald, a remarkable chain which traverses the province like a wall 
towards the Netherlands, from the Rhine to the middle of the Ems. 
It has only one opening or break till it comes to Bielefeld. The chain 
forms the watershed between the Rhine and the Lippe, and is covered 
with fine forests of oaks, beeches, and other trees. 8. The Suntelge- 
birge, a beautiful picturesque chain, which forms a semicircle of 45 
miles in diameter, extending from the neighbourhood of Osnaburg, 
through the district of Minden, to the Steinhuder Lake in Lippe- 
Schaumburg. There is a pass through this chain, exactly in the centre, 
about 5 miles below Minden, and this is the celebrated Porta West- 
phalica, [Weser. 

The principal rivers are the Weser, the Ems, the Lippe, the Rohr, 
and the Vechta, There are no lakes, but marshes are numerous, 
especially in the northern part: the principal mineral-waters are those 
of Driburg and Schwelm. 

The climate is temperate and healthy: the air is purer, but colder 
in the southern than in the northern part, where fogs, caused by the 
marshes, are frequent. The winter is cold and wet, and the heat in 
summier is often very great in the flat extensive heaths. 

The vegetable products are, corn of all kinds; peas and beans, 
garden vegetables, fruit, hemp and flax (which are staple articles), 
some hops, and in the mountainous part timber in great quantities. 
The minerals are iron, copper, lead, pA mats e, marble, slate, freestone, 
salt, and coals : there are extensive turf-moors. The manufactures are 
of considerable importance, especially those of linen, cotton, woollen- 
cloth, silk, leather, hosiery, and paper. There are numerous iron- 
copper-, and steel-works, and manufactories of all kinds of cutlery, and 
copper, brass, and iron goods, There are also many sugar-refineries, 
eee Sree and tanneries in the province. Cotton factories 
have been recently established at a few places in the circle of Hagen. 
The trade of the province consists in the exportation of its own natural 
productions and manufactures. 

The province is divided into three circlee—Mtnstrer, MinpeN, and 
Anysseno, which form subjects of separate articles, In these articles 
or under independent heads all the towns of the province are noticed. 
Minster is the capital, The province is traversed by the Cologne- 
Minden railway, which connects the Hanoverian and Prussian lines 
with the Rhine and Belgian railroads, From Hanover lines run to 
Miinster and to Cassel. 

The name Westphalia was originally given to the country in the 
north-west of Germany between the Weser, the Rhine, and the Ems. 
The country between the Weser and the Elbe was called Ostphalia, or 
Eastphalia; but this name has fallen into disuse. The whole was 
included in the great duchy of Saxony, and was sometimes called 
Sauerland. The archbishops of Cologne held a portion of it, which 
constituted the duchy of Westphalia from 1179 till 1802, when the 
duchy was given to Hesse-Darmstadt, which ceded it to Prussia in 1815. 

Westphalia gave name also to a large circle of the German empire, 
with an area of about 27,000 square miles, and comprehending the 
bishoprics of Miineter, Paderbogh, Osnaburg, Liege, and Corvey; the 
duchies of Jiilich, Cleves, Berg, and Oldenburg; the principalities of 
Minden, Verden, and Friesland; the counties of Ravensburg, Mark, 
H Diepholtz, Schaumburg, Lippe, Bentheim, Tecklenburg, Lingen, 
Stelnfurt, Rietberg ; and many ecclesiastical and temporal lordships. 

WESTPORT, county of Mayo, Ireland, a market-town, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated near the southern extremity of the 
head of Clew Bay, in 53° 48’ N, lat., 9° 28’ W. Jong., distant 10} miles 
W.S.W. from Castlebar, 170 miles W. by N. from Dublin. The 
population of the town in 1851 was 4815, besides 2991 inmates of 
the workhouse, Westport Poor-Law Union comprises 20 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 175,508 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
36,202, The town, which owes its plan and chief improvements to 
the first Marquis of Sligo, is well built and regularly laid out, At the 
foot of the Mall, or principal street, which is lined with large and 
handsome houses, is the entrance to the beautiful demesne and fine 
mansion of the Marquis of Sligo, proprietor of the town. Besides 
the parish church there are chapels for Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists, a convent of the Sisters of Mercy, and a Roman 
Catholic Free school for boys and girls. The court-house is a neat 
substantial building, having a bridewell connected with it. There are 
also a market-house, a linen-hall, a dispensary built and liberally 
aided by the Marquis of Sligo, military and constabulary barracks, 
and the Union workhouse. There are various manufactories in the 
town, and a weekly market is held on Thursday for linen, corn, and 
provisions. The harbour, which is at Westport Quay, a village about 
a mile west from the town, has a custom-house and large bonding 
warehouses. The port has a considerable fishery and an extensive 
trade. — and peily sessions and a manor court are held in the 
town. Fairs are held four times in the year. 

WETHERAL. [Cumpentanp.] 

WETHERBY. [Yonrxsntnre, 

WETHERSFIELD., [Essex. 

WETTERN, LAKE. ([Swzpex.] 

WETUMPKA. [AtaAnama,] 

WETZLAR, the chief town of a circle in the government of Coblenz 
in Rhenish Prussia, is situated in a romantic country 36 miles E. by N. 
from Coblenz, on the banks of the Lahn, over which there is a stone 
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idge, and which is there joined by the Dill and the Wetzbach. 
ey a is surrounded with walls, has six gates and two suburbs, 
and is built on the side of a bill. The cathedral of St. Mary is a 
very spacious and fine edifice, with 28 altars ; it is divided between 
the Catholics and Protestants ; the portal entrance is said to date from 
the Sth century. The Jews have a synagogue. The town has an 
hospital, a gymnasium, a school of industry, and about 5500 inhabit- 
ants. The houses are built in the old-fashioned German style. The 
inhabitants have some manufactures of stockings, gloves, and tobacco, 
some tanneries and oil-mills, and a trade in iron. Wetzlar was for- 
merly a free imperial city, and, from 1693 to 1806, the seat of the 
imperial chamber, or supreme court of appeal of the empire. By the 
Congress of Vienna it was assigned in 1815 to Prussia, The town 
derives some celebrity also from being the scene of Githe’s ‘ Sorrows 
of Werter.’ The circleof Wetzlar lies on both sides of the Lahn, and 
is inclosed by Nassau and Hesse-Darmstadt. _ ‘ 

WEXFORD, a maritime county in the province of Leinster, Ireland, 
is bounded N. by the county of Wicklow, E. by St. George's Channel, 
8. by the Atlantic Ocean, and W. by the counties of Waterford, 
Kilkenny, and Carlow. It lies between 52° 6’ and 52° 48’ N. lat., 
6° 8’ and 7° 2’ W. long. Its greatest length from north to south is 
55 miles; from east to west 34 miles. The area is 900 square miles, 
or 576,588 acres. The population in 1841 was 202,033; in 1851 it 
was 150,159. ; 

Coast-line—Owing to the position of Wexford at the south-east 
corner of Ireland, more than half of its boundary is formed by the 
sea. Kilmichael Point is the easternmost point in the county, and the 
northern extremity of its coast-line. The whole line of coast from 
Arklow, which lies a little north of the northern boundary of Wex- 
ford, to Wexford Harbour, presents no opening which can afford 
shelter from foul weather, except to small craft; and the danger to 
shipping is increased by a range of sand-banks which lie parallel to the 
shore at the distance of a few miles, towards the northern extremity 
of which the Arklow light-ship is stationed. Wexford Harbour is 
large, and of very irregular form; but the navigation is dangerous, 
and the entrance is obstructed by a bar. The entrance is between the 
extremities of two long narrow sandy peninsulas—the Raven Point on 
the north and Rosslare Point on the south; and though it is less than 
a mile wide, the harbour almost immediately expands to a width of 
more than eight miles. The town of Wexford lies opposite to and 
about four miles from the entrance of the harbour, which contracts so 
suddenly opposite the town as to be crossed by a bridge 1571 feet 
long, a portion of the roadway of which is made moveable, to allow 
the passage of masted vessels into the inner portion of the harbour, 
which again extends, though only for a short distance, to the width of 
about two miles. A bank of shifting sand outside the entrance to the 
harbour leaves so little depth of water as to render the entrance to 
the harbour inconvenient for any vessel above the burden of 200 tons, 
and the navigation of the interior is both intricate and shallow. The 
harbour contains a few small but inhabited islands, In two of these, 
called Beg Erin (or Little Ireland), and Great Island, there are remains 
of monastic buildings. From Rosslare Point to Greenore Point, nearly 
7 miles in a south-easterly direction, the coast forms another bay, 
called Greenore Bay, and opposite the point, about 3 furlongs from 
the shore, is a detached rock called Carrick Beacon. From this point, 
for rather more than 5 miles, the coast again trends a little westward 
in an irregular line to Carnsore Point, which forms the south-eastern 
angle of the county and of the whole of Ireland. Opposite to this 

rtion of the shore, about 7 miles S.E. from Greenore Point, is the 
rieser rock, the position of which is marked by a revolving light, and 
by a bell in foggy weather. On the southern coast, from Carnsore 
Point to Crossfarnogue Point, a distance of between 9 and 10 miles in 
4 straight line, isa shallow bay, into which two considerable lakes, 
called Lady's Island Lake and Tacumshin Lake, open, the former by 
an artificial communication which is cut every three or four years 
through the sand-bank which separates it from the sea; this lake is 
remarkable for the circumstance that while it receives several small 
rivuleta it has no natural outlet. South of Crossfarnogue Point are 
the Great and Little Saltce islands, the nearest of which is rather 
more than two miles from the shore. From Little Saltee Island, 
which lies nearest to the mainland, a ridge of rocks called St. Patrick’s 
Bridge, having only from 7 to 10 feet of water at low tide, extends to 
the adjoining shore, presenting an exceedingly dangerous obstacle to 
the navigation. Several small rocky islets occur about this part of 
the coast, and a floating light is stationed a few miles south of Great 
Saltee Island. Along the remainder of the coastline occur a suc- 
cession of bays, headlands, islands, and small harbours and inlets, 
At Hook Head is a lofty lighthouse with a stationary light, and, as 
the shore is rugged and dangerous, lights have been placed at various 

ints of the coast, From T'empletown Bay, about four miles from 

ook Head (within Waterford Harbour), the shore trends towards the 
west for about five miles, to the wstuary of the Suir. The Wexford 
coast of Waterford Harbour is indented by numerous small bays, 

Surface, Hydrography and Communications.—The county of Wex- 
ford is in a great measure cut off from the rest of Ireland by natural 
boundaries. From the extremity of its sea-coast in Waterford 
Harbour, the wstuary of the Suir and the river Barrow, which flows 
into it, form the boundary of the county for a distance in a straight 


line of about 16 miles, to the point of junction of the counties of 
Carlow, Wexford, and Kilkenny. For 12 or 13 miles farther, ina 
north-easterly direction, the boundary is pretty distinctly marked by 
the ridge called Blackstairs Mountain (2409 feet), which rises in several 
points along the boundary-line of the counties of Wexford and Carlow, 
to elevations of from 1520 to 2409 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the Mount Leinster ridge, which attains the elevation of 2610 feet. 
Three remarkable summits upon this ridge of mountains, between 
Wexford and Carlow, are distinguished as ‘The Leaps of Ossian’s 
Grayhounds,’ The small river Clody, which rises on the slope of © 
Mount Leinster, forms the boundary of the county to the town of 
Newtownbarry, where, after a rapidly descending course, it fi into 
the Slaney. From Newtownbarry the boundary-line runs for a short 
distance up the course of the Slaney, towards the north-west, after 
which it turns north-east along the tributary river Derry toa 
a little beyond the junction of the counties of Carlow, Wexford, and 
Wicklow. After leaving the course of the Derry the boundary-line 
turns abruptly south for a short distance, and then, —_ turning 
north-east, runs over an elevated ridge which forms the southern 
termination of the mountains of Wicklow. The last portion of the 
boundary-line is formed by a small stream which falls into the 
near Kilmichael Point. 

Wexford contains many single hills of considerable elevation, amo 
which are the Forth Mountains, a range which extends in a south 
westerly direction for five or six miles from the neighbourhood of the 
county town. Of the detached hills may be noticed s, 598 
feet high, and Carrickbyrne, 767 feet, in the middle of the county; 
Tara Hill, near the northern extremity, and not far from the coast, of 
which it forms a striking landmark, 826 feet high; and the Lacken 
Hill, near New Ross, 629 feet high. ~ 

The principal river of the county is the Slaney, which enters from 
the county of Carlow a short distance north of Newtownbarry, and 
flows in a tolerably direct course past that town and i to 
Wexford Harbour. It is navigable for large boats as far as Ennis- 
corthy, to which place the tide flows. On the left bank it receives, a 
few miles north of Enniscorthy, the river Bann, which rises in the 
north-eastern eg of the county, and two or three minor streams; 
and on the right bank its principal tributaries are the Urn and the 
Boro, both of which descend from the Blackstairs Mountains, Among 
the other streams in the county are the Owenavorragh and its tributary 
the Banoge, the waters of which enter the sea north of Courtown 
Harbour; the Owenduff, the Corock or Corug, and some other small 
streams, which flow into Bannow Bay; and several rivulets which 
empty themselves into the lakes on the southern coast. ee 

The principal communication between Wexford and the interior of 
Ireland is by the river Barrow, which communicates with the id 
Canal. The principal roads in the county are—the mail-coach road 
from Dublin, which enters the county from Arklow, near its northern — 
extremity, and passes by Gorey and Enniscorthy, and thence along 
the western side of the Slaney to Wexford ; a post-road on the eastern — 
side of the Slaney from Wexford by way of Oulart, which joins the 
preceding at Enniscorthy ; a mail road which branches from this road 
a little north of Enniscorthy, and leaves this county for Carlow a few 
miles north of Newtownbarry ; and the mail road across the county 
from Wexford to Waterford by New Ross; a road from Enniscorthy 
to New Ross; and a mail road from New Ross to Fethard by Arthurs- 
town. The county is however well supplied with roads in every © 
direction ; and the harbours of Waterford and Wexford afford ample 
facilities for communication by sea. 

Geology, dc.—The county of Wexford forms part of the clay-slate 
tract which extends along the eastern portion of Ireland from the 
northern part of Wicklow to the Atlantic Ocean. Though consider- 
ably inflected in some of the southern parts of the county, the strata 
generally maintain, in the northern parts, a tolerably uniform direc-— 
tion from north-east to south-west, with a dip to the south-east. The 
clay-slate is found in immediate contact with Bayes which forms the — 
chief component of the ranges that separate county from Carlow. 
The Forth Mountain consists principally of quartz rock, with occa- 
sional lamine of clay-slate, and the strata are in some places broken 
by fissures and veins of quartz, which occasionally show indications 
of the presence of lead, copper, andiron. Quartz-rock and clay-slate 
form also the lower grounds in the vicinity of the Forth; and the 
former, which is sometimes iron-shot and of a deep-reddish hue, 
extends under and to the north of the town of Wexford, and also 
considerably to the south of the Forth Mountains. Granite appears’ 
about Carnsore Point, in the south-east, and at the Carrickbyrne and 
Camaross Hills; and blocks of that substance are found strewed 
between those mountains and Bannow, on the south-west. Beds of 
greenstone also occur in a few places among the clay-slate, which, near 
Enniscorthy and in several other places, is much intermixed with 
quartz-rock. The principal ranges of elevated land however consist 
of clay-slate, and good slates are quarried near Newtownbarry, and 
in other parts adjacent to ‘tho granitic chain, A black and slightly- 
carbonated clay is found near Enniscorthy, and has been mistaken 
for coal. That part of the county which borders on Waterford Har- 
bour consists principally of clay-slate in nearly vertical strata, sur- 
mounted in two or three places with a cap of sandstone. Fro 
Templetown Hill, near the Hook promontory, such a cap declines 
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until it underlies a tongue of stratified limestone, which extends to | 


the extremity of Hook Point, and is arranged in thin strata dipping 
at an angle of 4° to 8° towards the south. This limestone con- 
—_ numerous bivalves and 8 ag ar sandstone rocks form 

precipitous coast about Baginbun Point, and appear in several 
detached spots in the county, among which is the inner haven of 
Wexford Harbour. The rugged eminence called Tara Hill, alluded to 
above, consists of ibyry, with a base of compact felspar, occasion- 
ally passing into hornstone with inlaid crystals of glassy felspar. 
Greenstone also appears here occasionally. In addition to the lime- 
stone at. Hook Point, some is found a little south of Wexford town, 
and also at Duncormuck, about the middle of the southern coast, 
The Saltee Islands are clay-slate surmounted by beds of sandstone. 
Lead has been found and worked at Caim, or Cairme. Silver was 
formerly raised near Clonmines, where there are the remains of an 
ancient mine; galena has also been found there. Copper-ore exists 
at Kerlogue, near Wexford; and plumbago and asbestos have been 
recently discovered at Greenfield, near Enniscorthy. Horns and bones 
of the moose-deer have been discovered in the alluvial districts on 
the east and south, where marl occurs; and some years ago a perfect 
fossil specimen of the Cervus Megaceros, or gigantic deer of Ireland, 
of extraordinary dimensions, was found at Ballyhuskard, near the Bog 


of Itty. 

Climate, Soil, and Produce.—In climate, those parts of Wexford 
which lie open to the sea are milder in temperature than the adjacent 
parry Shen dwuiee, args a a seldom remains on the 

ese di and agricult operations may often be 
carried on without interruption while ands 10 miles Taland are 
covered with snow or locked up with frost. The southern district is 
exposed to storms in spring and autumn, and to heavy rains in winter ; 
but the climate is peculiarly favourable to the perfection of grain 


1853 there were in the county under crop 247,510 acres, of 
which 17,014 acres grew wheat, 88,218 acres oats, 49,730 acres barley, 
bere, rye, and beans; 25,603 acres potatoes, 15,355 acres 
turnips, 6247 acres other green crops, 461 acres flax, and 44,882 acres 
were in meadow in clover. Of plantations, there were 24,343 acres 
in 1841, oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, mixed timber, and fruit. 
The on 16,732 holdings in 1852, was 24,465 horses, 7480 mules 
and asses, 78,172 head of cattle, 81,598 sheep, 63,930 pigs, 9346 goats, 
and 331,415 head of poultry. The total value of stock here 
enumerated was estimated at 900,072/. 

The manufactures of the county are of little importance. The 
principal external commerce of the county is in agricultural produce, 
especially barley, of which great quantities are sent to England, Wex- 
ford being the port through which the trade of Enniscorthy and 
Castle! oe ree New Ross also exports the like produce to a 
considerable extent. Butter is sent through Gorey to Dublin, and 
through Wexford and Waterford to Bristol, Liverpool, &. ; and cattle, 
pigs, and poultry are sent to England by steam-boats from the same 


The county belongs to the fishery districts of Gorey and Wexford, 
which together comprise 108 miles of maritime boundary, and in 
1853 had 577 registered fishing-vessels, employing 3233 men and boys. 

ivi: , Towns, &c.—The county is in the diocese of Ferns, with 
a very amall part in that of Dublin, and contains 144 parishes, It is 
divided into nine baronies—Ballagh Keen, Bantry, Bargy, Forth, Gorey, 
Scarawalsh, Shelburne, and Shelmalieve east and weet. The principal 
towns are Wexrorp, Exxiscontuy, Gorgy, and New Ross, which are 
noticed under their respective names. 
une following towns and villages the population given is that 

1:— 

Arthurstown, or King’s Bay, is a small port and post-town on the 
left bank of the Nore, where it falls into Waterford Harbour: popu- 
lation, 309, There are a fever hospital, a dispensary, and a convenient 
pier, at which vessels of 100 tons can unload or load. Ballycanow is 
a town about 4 miles S. from Gorey, on the road to Wexford 

near the Awin-Banna River: population, 361. There are an 
ancient church, a Roman Catholic chapel, and two schools, Five fairs 
are held annually, Bannow, population 104, a small post-town on 
Bannow Harbour, about 6 miles N.E. from Fethard across the harbour, 
contains the ruins of an old church, a dispensary, a Roman Catholic 

and a school. Two stations of the preventive service are in 
the neighbourhood. It was formerly the site of an ancient borough, 
of which scarcely a trace is left, Bridgetown is a small post-town 
near Tacumshin Lake, about 10 miles S. from Wexford: population, 
244. In it are a small church and a ruined castle; another ruined 
castle is about three miles distant. Camolin is a post-town on the 
Bann, about 7 miles S.W. from Gorey, on the road to Enniscorthy: 
population, 713. It contains a Roman Catholic chapel and a dispen- 
eary. Six yearly fairs are held. Near it is Camolin Park, the seat of 
the Earl of Mountnorris. Castlebridge is a village and post-town at 
the a of the Sow with the wstuary of Wexford Harbour, about 
4 miles N. from Wexford : population, 473. In it are a Roman Catholic 
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has a consijerable trade. Courtown is a small sea-port and post-town, 
at the head of Courtown, or Kilbride Bay, at the mouth of the Awin- 
Banna River, about 3 miles S.E. from Gorey: population, 259. The 
hamlet of Riverchapel almost joins it however, with a population of 
848. The places are neatly built, and together form a rising town. 
Close to it are the mansion and demesne of the Earl of Courtown, 
and the church standsin the demesne. Duncannon is a fishing village 
and post-town on the east side of Waterford Harbour, about a mile 
and a half 8. from Arthurstown : population, 460. The shore is here 
flat and shallow, and consequently dangerous, but it is broken by a 
small creek, which, at high-water, can be entered by vessels of 100 tons 
burden, and a pier has been built. Near the village is a fort, placed 
on a rocky headland, and within the fort is a lighthouse. The forti- 
fications occupy about 3 acres; 30 pieces of cannon are mounted on 
them, and a garrison is maintained. It was held for James IL, 
and hence he embarked on his final departure for France. FERns. 
Fethard is a small but neat fishing-port and post-town, situated on a 
small inlet of the sea running up from Bannow Bay, about 16 miles 
S. from New Ross: population, 326. A branch of the coast-guard 
department is stationed here, and a small trade is carried on from 
the port in the importation of coal and timber, and the exportation 
of corn: there are also four cattle fairs held yearly. The harbour 
was constructed by government in 1798, The town was incorporated 
by James I, but the corporation is now extinct. It sent two members 
to the Irish Parliament. In the principal street is an ancient church, 
and an Anglo-Norman castle, now adapted as a residence, A Roman 
Catholic chapel and a dispensary are in the town. Kilmore is a fishing 
village and post-town, having a small harbour on the eastern side of 
Lz age Lough, which is separated from the sea by a long sand- 
bank. The fishermen have constructed a pier for the accommodation 
of their craft, which, in sailing- and rowing-boats, number from 60 to 
70. A Roman Catholic chapel is in the village, and there is a coast- 
guard station. Newtownbarry, a market- and post-town, is situated at 
the confluence of the Clody with the Slaney, about 22 miles N.W. 
from Wexford : population, 1307. Newtownbarry was formerly called 
Bunclody, from its situation at the junction of the Clody and Slaney. 
The town forms an irregular square, and a western suburb extends 
into the county of Carlow, with which Newtownbarry is connected by 
& wooden bridge over the Clody. A stone bridge of seven arches crosses 
the Slaney. The market is well attended, and there are 13 annual 
fairs. The church is a neat structure, with a square tower surmounted 
by aspire. In the town is a hundsome Roman Catholic chapel, three 
public schools, a dispensary, a fever hospital, a constabulary police 
force, and a detachment of the revenue police. Petty sessions are 
held monthly. Near the town is a strong chalybeate spring, but it 
has fallen into disuse. Slate of excellent quality, building-stone, and 
granite, as well as limestone, and marl for manure, are found in the 
vicinity. Taghmon, a market- and post-town, and, until the Union, a 
arliamentary borough, stands on the road from Wexford to New 
about 7 miles W. from Wexford: population, 1082. It contains 
a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a fever hospital, a dispensary, a 
savings bank, and a police barrack, and petty sessions are held monthly ; 
but it is a poor and decaying place, though in a rich and fertile 
country, and now chiefly owes what trade it has to its market, at 
which butter is sold to a considerable extent, and to its fairs, of which 
it has 19 every year. The place derived its name, which was originally 
Theagh Munno, or ‘ the House of Munno,’ from St. Munno, who founded 
an Augustinian monastery here, in the 6th century, to which the origin 
of the town is attributed. : 

The county returns four members to the Imperial Parliament—two 
for the county at large, and one for each of the boroughs of Wexford 
and New Ross. It is in the Leinster circuit. The assizes are held in 
Wexford, where is the county jail; quarter sessions are held there, 
and at Enniscorthy, New Roas, and Gorey, in which three towns there 
are bridewells. Petty sessions are held in eleven places. The District 
Lunatic Asylum, to which the county is entitled to send 44 patients, 
is in Carlow. The county infirmary isin Wexford. The fever hos- 
pitals are in Wexford, Arthurstown, Enniscorthy, Gorey, New Ross, 
Newtownbarry, and Oulart; 28 places have dispensaries. There are 
savings banks in Wexford and Gorey; and two loan-funds in Wexford, 
two in New Ross, and one each in Boro, Enniscorthy, and Gorey, The 
union workhouses are at Wexford, Enniscorthy, Gorey, and New Ross. 
The county is in the military district of Kilkenny; the barrack-stations 
are at Wexford, Duncannon Fort, and New Ross. The staff of the 
county militia is stationed at Wexford, which is also the head-quarters 
of the county police. The police force consists of 256 men and 
officers, distributed over 43 stations, in 7 districta, In September 
1852, there were in the county 117 National schools, attended by 
7229 male and 7440 female children. 

History and Antiquities—In the time of Ptolemsus the greater 
part of the present county of Wexford was inhabited by the Menapii, 
whose chief town, Menapia, is supposed to haye occupied the site of 
the present town of Wexford, The county was onciently styled 
Corteigh, Moragh, and Laighion. The term Leinster was chiefly 
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previous capital, Ferns, the chose that as the centre of a permanent 
Same Wexford is distinguished as containing the first landing- 
place used by the English, when, in 1170, or, according to other 
authorities, 1169, they invaded Ireland under the command of Robert 
FiteStephen. The English armament landed at Baginbun, near 
Fethard, and shortly afterwards attacked the Danes at Wexford, of 
which place, after a contest of four days, they obtained possession. 
MacMurrough then confirmed a grant which he had previously made 
of Wexford and some adjoining parts to the English adventurers, 
whose settlement in the country so alarmed the other native princes, 
that they formed a confederacy for driving out MacMurrough and his 
English allies. But the invaders had obtained too firm a footing to be 
thus got rid of, and their conquests were soon greatly extended by the 
wess of Richard de Clare, surnamed Strongbow, who married Eva, 
the daughter of MacMurrough, after whose death, in 1172, he became 
Lord of Leinster, a title which was confirmed to him as a palatinate 
Henry IT. of England, when he visited Ireland shortly after. 
Wexford was formed into a county by King John in 1210, and it 
formed part of the possessions inherited by William le Marischal 
through his marriage with the daughter of Strongbow. On the 
extinction of the male line his poseessions were divided among 
his daughters, and subsequently underwent frequent changes of 
rete. . 

In 1641 the Royal forces, under Ormond, were defeated in an 
attempt upon New Ross in the early part of the war, and subsequently 
Duncannon Fort was taken by the Catholics. In 1649 the whole 
county was reduced to subjection by Cromwell, who put the garrison 
of Wexford to the sword. This county was the chief seat of the 
rebellion of 1798, and the scene of many severe conflicts. The 
insurgents possessed themselves of Enniscorthy and Wexford. The 
head-quarters of their army were formed at Vinegar Hill, near Ennis- 
corthy ; but in their attack on New Ross they were repulsed with 
much loss, and the Royal forces having collected their strength from 
various quarters, made a simultaneous attack upon Vinegar Hill, and 
forced the insurgents to retreat. Wexford was afterwards retaken ; 
and this complete defeat of the main body of the rebels put an end 
to the insurrection in this district. " 

The county of Wexford, especially the southern part, abounds with 
antiquities of Danish, Saxon, and Norman origin, though compara- 
tively few can be assigned to a period prior to the arrival of the 
English in the country. Two tumuli, or raths, remain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Enniscorthy, at Salville or Montabeg, and Donamore : 
two others, of considerable size, near Dunbrody ; and one near New 
Rose. There are remains of monasteries at Wexford, Enniscorthy, 
St. John’s (south of Enniscorthy), Ferns, Dunbrody (near the con- 
fluence of the Suir and the Barrow), Ross, and Clonmines. Of other 
ecclesiastical edifices, Tintern Abbey, near the Bannow, has been 
converted into a dwelling; Ballyhack, Carnsore, and Clonmore are 
turned into parish churches; and the ruins of Glascarrig are partly 
used as a farm. There are ruins of an ancient chapel, called St, 
Vaugh’'s, near Carnsore, Ruins of castellated buildings are numerous; 
we have mentioned many in our notices of the towns and villages; 
130 are said to exi&t in only four of the baronies. Among other 
military remains is Strongbow’s fort or camp, near Duncormuck 
Castle, on Baginbun Head, where intrenchments are yet visible. Of 
more recent objects of interest in the county may be mentioned a 
great pile of stones at Wicklow Gap, near its northern extremity, 
marking the burial-place of sas see fell in a sanguinary conflict 
between the insurgents and the Royal troops in 1798. 

WEXFORD, the capital of Wexford county, a parliamentary borough, 
a municipal borough, a port, a market- and post-town, and the seat of 
& Poor-Law Union, is situated upon the south-western shore of Wex- 
ford Harbour, at the embouchure of the river Slaney, in 52° 20’ N. lat., 
6° 27' W. long., about 74 miles 8. from Dublin by road, and 80 miles 
E.N.E, from Waterford. The population of the borough in 1851 was 
12,471. The borough is governed by 8 aldermen and 18 councillors, 
of whom one is perses and returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. Wexford Poor-Law Union comprises $8 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 128,801 acres, and a population in 1851 of 52,872. 

The town consists chiefly of three nearly parallel streets, of which 
one, called the Quay, is a wide terrace, fronting the harbour, while the 
other two run in crooked lines behind it; and of two wide and well- 
built streets on the west and north-west extremities of the town. 
The town is well provided with water, and is lighted with gas. Towards 
the centre the Quay is broken by the Crescent, which is indented in a 
semiciroular form, Nearly opposite to the Crescent, at some distance 
from the quay-line is a kind of breakwater, called the Ballast-Quay, 
or Bank, formed by the ballast deposited there by ships which frequent 
the port. The haven contracts abruptly opposite to the northern end 
of the town; and at the narrowest point is a timber bridge, constructed 
in 1795 of American oak, at a cost of 17,000/. by Lemuel Cox, an 
engineer from the United States; but it has been reconstructed, and 
now consists of two causeways, projecting 650 feet and 188 feet from 
the north-eastern and south-western banks respectively, united by a 
timber bridge of 733 feot, supported by 23 piers of the same material, 
and haying a drawbridge for the passage of masted vessels into the 
inner haven, which expands iphaldasabGy a little above the bridge. 
To its entrance into the sea between Rosslare Point and Raven Point, 


the length of the haven is above six miles, at low water leaving an 
expanse of mud, through which the stream winds, and at the mouth 
is a bar which prevents ships of more than 200 tons ascending. The 
control of the harbour is vested in a body of commissioners. 
The town of Wexford was a maritime settlement of the Danes, and — 
was formerly called Weisford. It was besieged for three baad by 
Fitz-Stephen, soon after he landed, and surrendered on condi! of 
recognising the sovereignty of Dermod MacMurrough, king of Lein- 
ster. During the contention between the houses of York and Lancaster 
it was seized by Sir John Butler, brother to the Earl of Ormond. Ho 
was soon afterwards defeated by the Earl of Desmond, who, in the 
following year, held a parliament in the town. Wexford was one 
of the first places which fell into the hands of the insurgents in 1641, 
and formed the port from which they received their principal su; ‘ 
from other countries. In 1649 Cromwell obtained possession of the 
place, and nearly destroyed it, levelling six of the parish churches and — 
mining another. After the battle of the Boyne the town took part 
with William IIT, and was isoned by his troops. A monumental 
obelisk on the Windmill Hill commemorates the death of a Captain 
Valloton in 1793, in a conflict between the military and a party of © 
Whiteboys. During the insurrection of 1798 the town was evacuated — 
by the ison, and the rebels immediately made it their head-quar- 
ters. the defeat of the insurgents at Vinegar Hill the rebels fled — 
precipitately from the town. There are now only tye pace Oe 


St. Iberius and St, Selsker, both modern, the former a 
with a cupola, the latter in the early English style o' i 
connected by a vestibule with the massive square tower and ruined — 
walls of St. Selsker Abbey, founded it is said in 1190, on the site of 
an earlier church built by the Danes, or Ostmen. Some of the old 
churches still present some interesting ruins, particularly that of 
St. Mary's. There are three Roman Catholic chapels, one of which, 
St. Peter’s, is a handsome structure in the decorated style, with a 
large rose window at the east end. The Presbyterians, bees 
Methodists, and Independents have each a meeting-house. The public 
buildings of the town consist of a neat court-house, a jail, a fever 
hospital, an infirmary, a house of industry; the buildings belonging 
to the corporation; the offices connected with the revenue; the bar- — 
racks; the Union workhouse; and St, Peter’s College, on Summer 
Hill, a magnificent building for Roman Catholic students preparatory 
to their going to Maynooth, and attached to St. Peter’s chapel. There 
are also a Diocesan Protestant school, Erasmus Smith’s schools, 
the Parochial school of St. Patrick, the Redmond Female Orphan- 
house, National schools, a savings bank, a mechanics institute, and a 
lying-in-hospital. Vay 

Wexford has a considerable retail trade; its markets, twice a week, — 
and its nine yearly fairs, are well supplied and well attended, Corn, 
poultry, butter, and fish, particularly oysters, are furnished in con- 
siderable quantities, not only for home consumption, but for the 
English market. Ship-building is carried on. On December 31st, 
1854, the number of vessels registered as belonging to the port was— 
28 under 50 tons, 71 above 50 tons, of the aggregate burden of 8462 
tons. The number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at the 
port during 1854 were as follows:—Sailing-vessels, inwards, 554, 
tonnage 31,095 ; outwards, 395, tonnage 22,856 : steam-vessels, inwards, 
54, tonnage 12,172; outwards, 52, tonnage 11,254. 

The assizes for the county are held in this town, as are also the 
quarter sessions for the district; petty sessions are held every week. 
The staff of the county militia is stationed in Wexford. 

The environs of the town, particularly towards the Forth Moun- 
tains, are picturesque, At Carrig-a-Damon a handsome column was 
erected in 1841 by General B, Clayton to commemorate the actions 
of the British army in Egypt under Abercromby. ’ j 

WEXIO. [Swepen.] 

WEYBRIDGE. (Surrey. — 

WEYHILL. [Hamesuiez. : 

WEYMOUTH and MELCOMBE REGIS, Dorsetshire, form together — 
a municipal and parliamentary borough, market-town, and sea-port, 
They together also form a part of the Weymouth Poor-Law Union, 
which consists of 18 parishes and townships, with an area of 37,282 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 22,017. The borough is situated 
on the shore of Weymouth Bay, in 50° 37’ N. lat., 2° 26’ W. long., — 
distant 8 miles 8, from Dorchester, and 123 miles §.W. from London, 
The population of the borough in 1851 was 9458. The borough is 
governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, of whom one is mayor; 
and returns 2 members to the Imperial Parliament, The living of 
Weymouth is a perpetual curacy in the parish of Wyke Regis, that of — 
esi ie Regis is a rectory, in the archdeaconry of Dorset and diocese 
of Salisbury. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis were formerly distinct municipal 
and parliamentary boroughs, but were united in 1571, and Weymouth — 
is now the general name for both places. Weymouth Bay here com- 
municates by an arm of the sea with a small internal bay, about two 
miles long, called the Backwater, which may be as the 
estuary of the small river Wey. The harbour is in the arm of the sea 
which connects the Backwater with Weymouth Bay. Weymouth is 
on the south side of the harbour, and Melcombe Regis on the north 
side; the two towns are connected by a handsome stone bridge. F 

Weymouth proper is a very ancient place, and was of considerable 
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commercial im; in the 14th century. Tt has now the appear- | anews-room; a temperance-hall; asavings bank; a dispensary; anda 
ance of an old fishing-town. Meleombe is situated on a tongue of land | seamen’s hospital, The market is held on Saturday. Fairs are held 


between Weymouth and the Backwater, very narrow on the north- 

i oe towards the harbour, where the width is 
mile, The ground on which it stands is low, a 
it hay been reclaimed from the Backwater by 
eymouth Bay a broad terrace, called the 
Esplanade, extends nearly a mile, with a gradual slope towards the 
shore ; the ranges of houses which face this Esplanade are handsome, 
and many of them large. 

We th was brought into repute as a bathing-place about 1763 
by Ralph Allen of Bath. The Duke of Gloucester went there in 1780, 
and had a house built for his residence. George IL paid his first 
visit in 1789 ; he had a lodge erected, and went there frequently. 
The climate is very mild, Weymouth Bay being sheltered to the north 
ing hills, which have a gradual slope to the south towards 
are two churches, one of which is in Weymouth; 
places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, and Roman Catholics; National, British, and Infant schools ; 
and a savings bank. Ship-building and rope-making are carried on. 
The construction of the Portland breakwater, which will afford shelter 
to vessels entering Weymouth Bay, is being proceeded with, and the 

afford much of the required protection. 

number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the 
port of Weymouth on December 31st 1854 were:—Sailing-vessels under 
50 tons 23, tonnage 705; above 50 tons 57, tonnage 6834; with 2 
steam-vessels of 63 tons, and 1 of 61 tons. The number and tonnage 
of vessels which entered and cleared at the port during 1854 were— 
inwards, 441 sailing-vessels, tonnage 31,680; outwards, 113 sailing- 
vessels, tonnage 6644. 

WEYRE. [Buvarronre.) 

WHAPLOD: LINCOLNSHIRE. } 

WHEATENHURST, or WHITMINSTER, Gloucestershire, a village 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wheatenhurst, is 
situated near the left bank of the river Severn, in 51°47’ N. lat., 2° 20’ 


he living is a 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 


contains 14 parishes and townships, with Ae ae a aw and 
a ion in 1851 of 7987. i i urch there is a 
ope rted by subscription. 

Ww HAMSTEAD. [Hznrrorpsutre.) 

WHICKHAM. URHAM, 

WHISSEND. [Rortaspsurer.} 

WHITBURN. (Dornam. 

WHITBY, North Ri Yorkshire, a market-town, parliamen 


borough and sea-port, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the paris’ 

of Whitby, is situated on both sides of the river Esk, where it falls 
into the German Ocean, in 54° 20’ N. lat., 0° 35’ W. long., distant 45 
miles N.E. from York, 236 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 
246} miles by the Great Northern and York and North Midland rail- 


592. 
‘The larger and better part of the town of Whitby stands on the left 
bank of the Esk. The two parts of the town are connected by a stone 
bridge of 3 arches, 172 fect long, with a swivel bridge to admit the 
pee” of vessels to the inner harbour. The inner harbour is formed 
the river, and is capacious and secure, with dry docks for building 
and vessels, The harbour has 10 —— bp in ——s 
ides, and 15 feet and u in spring-tides. piers whic 

otloss the harbour run out Coie German Ocean, the western pier 
about 1000 feet, forming a fine promenade; and two inner piers 
break the force of the waves in stormy weather. At the end of the 
‘west is a lighthouse. The ground on each side of the river rises 
rp on the right or east side, where the town is con- 
coatieward in a narrow column of houses along the bank of the 
river, On the west side the streets have been carried over the crown 

of the hill. The streets are well paved, and are lighted with gas. 
Whitby possesses a town-hall and a custom-house. The bath-house, 
a and structure on the quay, contains baths, a sub- 
library, and the museum of the Whitby Literary and Philo- 
Society. The hh church stands on the summit of a cliff 
about 350 feet , and a flight of 194 steps leads to it from the town 
below. The original structure, which is of Norman date, has been 
much altered and repaired at various periods. The other episcopal 
places of worship are—a chapel of ease, erected in 1788; and the 
churchies of St. Michael and St. John the —— both of modern 
erection, and in the early English style. There are chapels for 
We , Primitive, and Association Methodists, Independents, 
wu Presbyterians, Quakers, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians, 
“There are in the town National, British, and Infant ered a sub- 
scription library ; a literary and philosophical society, with a museum ; 
the Whitby Institute, with a reading-room; a mechanics institute; 


on August 25th and on Martinmas day. A cheese fair is held in 
October, and a cattle show in August. A county court is held in 
the town. 

Whitby seems to have arisen originally from the foundation of an 
abbey by Oswy, king of Northumberland, in A.D. 658; but both abbey 
and town were utterly destroyed by the Danes about 867, and lay 
in ruins after the Norman conquest, when the abbey was rebuilt, and 
the town became a considerable fishing town. The ruins of the abbe 
are near the church, overlooking the sea at the height of 300 fee’ 
The beautiful central tower fell in 1830; the existing remains consist 
of the choir, the north transept (nearly entire), and part of the west 
front, The town rose into commercial importance towards the end of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the working of the alum-mines in 
the neighbourhood was greatly extended, the harbour was improved, 
and ship-building was carried on. The alum formerly exported to the 
continent is now sent chiefly to London and other British ports. The 
foreign exports are inconsiderable : the chief imports are timber, and 
hemp and flax from the Baltic, The manufacture of ornaments from 
jet found in the cliffs in the neighbourhood of the town affords some 
employment. 

Whitby is still a very considerable sea-port. The number and ton- 
nage of vessels registered as belonging to the port on December 31st, 
1854, were :—Sailing-vessels under 50 tons 51, tonnage 1720; above 50 
tons 339, tonnage 60,386: steam-vessels under 50 tons 4, tonnage 879. 
The number and tonnage of sailing-vessels which entered and cleared 
at the port during 1854 were—inwards, 725, tonnage 35,375; out- 
wards, 131, tonnage 7862. 

Numerous in ing fossil remains have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitby, many of which are in the Whitby Museum. In 
1841 an entire specimen of the Plesiosaurus Grandipinnis, 15 feet 6 
inches long, was found in the lias near Whitby. 

WHITCHURCH, Hampshire, a decayed market-town, municipal 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Whit- 
church, is situated about 5 miles from the head of the river Anton or 
Test, in 51° 13’ N. lat., 1° 19’ W. long., distant 12 miles 8S, by W. from 
Winchester, and 57 miles W.S.W. from London, The population of 
the parish in 1851 was 1911, The living is a vicarage in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of Winchester. Whitchurch Poor-Law Union 
contains 8 parishes and townships, with an area of 29,513 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 5619. Friday is the market-day ; fairs are held 
on the third Thursday in June and October 19th, Paper- and silk- 
mills are worked by water-power. The church was enlarged in 1846. 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have 
places of worship, There are National and Infant schools, and a 
school on the G w system. 

WHITCHURCH, Shropshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Whitchurch, is situated in 52° 58’ N. lat., 
2° 40’ W. long., distant 20 miles N, by E. from Shrewsbury, and 163 
miles N.W. by W.from London. The population of the town in 1851 
was 3619. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Salop and 
diocese of Lichfield. Whitchurch Poor-Law Union contains 25 

ishes and townships, with an area of 41,008 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 11,370. 

The town of Whitchurch is situated on an acclivity, on the summit 
of which is the parish church, a handsome Grecian edifice, erected in 
1722. There are also a district church of the Grecian order, erected 
in 1840; chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists; 
a Free Grammar school; National, British, and Infant schools; a savings 
bank; and a reading-room. Friday is the market-day ; four fairs are 
held in the course of the year. 

WHITCHURCH, [Oxrorpsutrz.) 

WHITE SEA, a large gulf of the Arctic Ocean, which enters deeply 
into the northern parts of European Russia, between 64° 30’ and 
68° 30’ N. lat. It has nearly the shape of a semicircle, opening 
towards the north-west, and separated from the open sea by a | 
peninsula, which takes its ordinary name from the town of Kola, built 
not far from its northern shore. The entrance to the White Sea is 
between Kanin Noss, on the peninsula, or rather island, of Kaninskaia 
Zemlia, which lies to the east, and Swatoi Noss, a projecting cape of 
the peninsula of Kola. These two places are about 100 miles distant 
from each other. The gulf gradually grows narrower, and where it 
turns to the south-west it is hardly more than 40 miles wide. That 
portion of it which lies east and west is nearly twice as wide, and 
expands towards the south into two large gulfs—the Dwinskaia Guba, 
or Gulf of the Dwina, on the east; and the Onezkaia Guba, or Gulf 
of the Onega: both bays have received their names from the rivers 
which fall into their most south-eastern recesses. West of the Onez- 
kaia Guba the White Sea terminates with an inlet, which is about 100 
miles long, but has only a mean width of 25 miles, and runs to the 
north-west. It is called Kandalaskaia Guba, or the Gulf of Kandalask, 
from a small place of that name which lies near its innermost recess. 
The area of this sea is said to be about 44,000 square miles. — 

The White Sea is so far favourable to navigation that it has a 
considerable depth of water, with the exception of a sandbank which 
lies before the mouth of the Dwina, and occupies the greater part of 
the Dwinskaia Guba, This sandbank approaches the eastern shore 
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within about a mile, and remains aout three miles distant from the 
southern shore. Large vessels therefore must keep near the shore, 
which is generally rocky and of moderate height, but may be safely 
d, as the depth is seldom less than 20 fathoms, A bar lies 

across the entrance of the river Dwina, which at low-water has a 
depth of only 124 feet, and at high-water from 144 to 15 feet; at 
tides it rises to 17 feet, But the sea is frequently covered with 

fogs, which are thick at a distance from the shore, but much less 80 a3 
the coast is approached, which circumstance renders them less dan- 
— to shipping. The navigation is open for five or six months in 
Fob is more abundant in the White Sea than in any of the closed 
seas of Europe. Seals are very frequently met with on the shores. 
white fish, as it is called by the whalers of Spitzbergen, or the 
or white whale, of authors and navigators, yields a valuable 
is met with in large shoals, Cod is taken in great quantities 
along the coast of the peninsula of Kola. Herrings are as numerous 
as along the coast of Norway, The Salmo autwmnalis of Pallas enters, 
towards the end of the summer, the small lakes along the coast, and is 
esteemed for its flavour, But the fishery carried on by the 
ulation on the shores of the White Sea is not limited to that sea. 
on Archangel, Mesen, and Onega many vessels are annually sent to 
the coasts of the Polar Sea, and especially to Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, where they take whales of different kinds, seals, and the 


walrus. 

In 1558 Richard Chancellor, with his ship belonging to the squadron 

of Sir Hugh Willoughby, who had been sent to discover a north-east 

e to Cataia or China, arrived at St. Nikolaus, not far from the 
present town of Archangel, and by this voyage, and the negotiations 
which followed it, the empire of Russia was first opened to English 
en and the White Sea made known to Europeans, The 
prin trading-place in the White Sea is ARCHANGEL, 

WHITEGATE. [(Corx.)} 

WHITEHAVEN, Cumberland, a market-town, sea-port, parlia- 
7g Sy and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 
of St. is situated on the western coast, on a level inlet between 
rocky and precipitous cliffs, in 54° 33’ N, lat., 3° 35’ W. long., distant 
38 miles 8. W. from Carlisle, 294 miles N.N.W. from London by road, 
and 340 miles by the North-Western and connected railways vid Carlisle. 
The population of the parliamentary borough in 1851 was 18,916. 
The town is governed by 21 trustees, elected triennially, who have also 
the management of the harbour, The borough returns one member 
to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a perpetual curacy in the 

nry of Richmond and diocese of Chester. Whitehaven Poor- 
Law Union contains 23 parishes and townships, with an area of 98,713 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 35,579, 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Whitehaven was a small fishing village, 
containing six houses, It is now a well-built town, with considerable 
commerce, and its shipping business is important. The townis lighted 
with gas, and is supplied with water from Ennerdale Lake. In the 
vicinity are extensive collieries, some of which are wrought to the 
extent of two miles under the sea. Some of the coal-seams are eight 
feet and others are eleven feet thick, The harbour is commodious; 
it is tidal, but by means of a pier, constructed by Sir John Rennie, 
there is a depth of nine feet of water at low tide. There is a patent 
slip for the repair of large vessels. The eee possesses two forts for 
its protection, and also two batteries of 42-pounders, all of which 
were repaired after the piratical attack of Paul Jones in 1771. At 
the entrance of the harbour are two lighthouses. The manufactures 
are of eail-cloth, linen, check, earthenware, candles, soap, &c. There 
are large mpemvets and extensive ship-building yards. Coal is 
exported, chiefly to Dublin and other Irish ‘ports. Communication 
by steam-vessels is maintained with Liverpool, Belfast, Dublin, and 
the Isle of Man. 

There are in Whitehaven three churches of the Establishment; 
chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, and Association Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, English Presbyterians, United Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, and Roman Catholics; a Marine school; National, British, 
and Infant schools; a mechanics institute; a news-room and library; 
and a savings bank, The market-house is a neat building; there are 
a custom-house, a house of correction, an infirmary and dispensary, 
salt-water batha,andatheatre. Petty sessions and a county court are 
held. The market days are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. A 
fair or great market is held on August 12th. The northern approach 
to the town is through a gateway of red freestone, above which is a 
= for coal-waggons ; and at the south-east end of the town is a 
castellated mansion of the Earl of Lonsdale, called the Castle. 

The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the 

of Whitehaven on December $lst 1854 were—Under 50 tons, 

3 sailing-vessels, tonnage 335, and one steam-veseel of 87 tons; above 
50 tons, 173 sailing-vessels, tonnage 29,540, and 4 steam-vessels, ton- 
879. During 1854 there entered and cleared at the port, inwards, 
eases of Bow ton, pa, 317 steam-yessels of 75,113 
; outwards, 3223 aa vessels of 238,404 " 
vessels of 78,047 tons, ; Wes, a88 CEs Fe 

WHITEHOUSE. [Anram.] 

WHITHORN. [Wictoxsme.] 

WHITSTABLE, [Kznr.] 


WICKLOW. 


WHITTINGTON, [Denpysutre; Suropsare.] 
WHITTLESEA, Cambridgeshire, a decayed market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 52° $3’ N. lat., 0° 8’ W. 
distant 30 miles N.W. by N. from Cambridge, and 78 miles N. gtd 
from London. The population of the town in 1851 was 5472. 
livings are vicarages in the archdeaconry and diocese of Ely. Whittlesea 
Poor-Law Union comprises the parishes of St. ay! and St. Andrew, 
with an area of 25,131 acres, and a population in 1851 of 7687. : 
There are two parish churches in the town, but the respective 
bounds of the parishes are not known, and there is only one L 
register. St, Andrew’s church is the larger of the two; St. nal 
church has a very fine tower surmounted with a spire. The Inde- 
pendents and Baptists have places of worship ; and there are National 
schools, a public library and reading-room, and a literary institution, 
The market has been discontinued for upwards of 60 years; there are 
fairs on January 25th, June 13th, and October 26th. Whittlesea 
Mere, which is about 5 miles S.W. from the town, is noticed under 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. wen 
WHITWELL, [(Dzrpysurre.] 
WHITWICK. EICESTERSHIRE. 
WIASMA. 


the county, is 


Tain in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. "k 

The town of Wick has increased considerably of late years. 
Pulteneytown, which is situated on the opposite side of the nebo, 
and is connected with Wick by a bridge, has been entirely built within 
the present century. Wick is the chief seat of the herring-fishery in 
the north of Scotland. In the harbour there are, during the : 
usually from 1500 to 2000 boats. The town is lighted with gas and 
well drained. It the parish church, two Free churches, and 
chapels for United Presbyterians, Independents, i 
Seceders, and Roman Catholics. There is an academy in ae 
town; the ial school is in Wick. There a Free 
school, a savings bank, and a library. Rope- and sail-making and the 
dressing of flagstone for pavements are carried on. There are exten- 
sive docks at Pulteneytown. The vessels registered as pgs poo oo 
Wick on December 31st 1854 were :—Under 50 tons 24, of 698 tons; 
and above 50 tons 21, of 1876 tons, During the year 
entered and cleared at the port as follows :—Inwards, 766 sailing- 
vessels, tonnage 39,780, and 176 steam-vessels, tonnage 33,622; 
wards, vai rte geben tonnage 48,763; and 168 steam-vessels, 
tonn: 945, 

WICKHAM-MARKET. ([Surrorx.] 

WICKLOW, a maritime county in the province of Leinster, 
is hounded N. by the county of Dublin, N.W.. and W. by 
S.W. by the county of Carlow, 8. by the county of Wexford, 
by the Irish Channel, It lies between 52° 40’ and 58° 14’ N. lat, 6° 
and 6° 47’ W. long.; its greatest length is 38 miles from 
south, and its greatest breadth nearly 33 miles. The area comprises 
781 square miles, or 500,178 acres, In 1841 the pop fF 
126,143 ; in 1851 it was 98,978. x 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The county of 
low is covered by the mountains which skirt on the sou! 
great limestone plain of Central Ireland. The central part. 
range consists of a mass of granite, protruding through the slate r 
The slate rocks occupy. the rest of the county on each side of 1 
granite, and form mountains of somewhat less elevation on its 
extending from the central part of the range on the one hand : 
the sea; and on the other, towards the central limestone 
no part of which is in the county. Wicklow is altogether 
by crystalline or schistose rocks. ret 

The eastern flank of the Wicklow Mountains presents a varied aspect, 
being worn into deep glens and dells, which are lined with abrupt 
precipices or occupied by lakes, from which begin those narrow f 
verse valleys whose general course to the south-east is distinguished 
the most beautiful and romantic scenery. ‘The western flank, on the 
other hand, presents less variety, the glens and valleys, which 
fewer features of attraction, being more younded and expanded, 
rivers which arise in these have a general tendency towards a north 
west direction; but on both sides of the central range the transverse 
valleys either merge into or cut across more ex, itudi 
vales by which the central range is flanked, and beyond which arise 
offsets or detached groups and pavallel ranges of lower hills, 

This mountain cannot be considered as having a clearly-defined 
crest or ridge extending longitudinally, but it is intersected by its 
transverse valleys, so that the mountains which one it are sepa- 
vated into groups, Their principal summits are as follows :—Kippure, 
2478 feet; Seefingan, 2364 feet; Tonduff, North, 2043 feet; Tonduff, 
South, 2107 feet; Moan Bane, 2313 feet; Gravale, 2352 feet; Duff 
Hill, 2364 feet; M cleevaun, 2783 feet; Tonelagee, 2307 feet; 
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Carrigeenduff, 2105 feet; Little Sugar-Loat 1120 feet, and Great 
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Sugar-Loaf, 1651 feet; Douce, 2384 feet; Table Mountain, 2302 feet ; 
hill south-east of Table Mountain, 2495 feet; Lugnaquilla, the highest 
mountain in the county, 3039 feet; Croaghan Moira Mountain, 2175 
feet, near Lugnaquilla; Keadeen, 2143 feet; and Croghan Kinshela, 
1399 feet. 
The outline of the coast is tolerably even. Just at the mouth of 
Dargle, which separates the county of Wicklow from that of 
Dublin, is a shelving shore, on which, near Bray, are two Martello 
towers, About a mile south of the Dargle the coast rises into low 
forming the little promontory of Bray Head. Along the 
remainder of the coast occur low cliffs, headlands, and sand-hills. The 
whole length of the coast may be estimated at about 36 miles. The 
only harbours are formed by the mouths of the rivers Dargle, Vartry, 
and Ovoca, and they are all unimportant, ; . 

The scenery of the county of Wicklow is pre-eminent for picturesque 
beauty. The Glen of the Dargle, a deep dark cleft or hollow, between 
two mountains, the sides of which are richly wooded, is a much 
admired and, owing to its easy distance from Dublin, is much 
frequen’ The Glenisloreane, a feeder of the Dargle, forms a beau- 
tifal waterfall as it passes through the demesne of Powerscourt. The 
stream falls over a perpendicular rock at an elevation of 300 feet; it 
is more striking from its elevation and the rich verdure of the sur- 
rounding scenery than from the volume of water. The Glen of the 
Downs, about 4 miles from Bray, is a romantic opening between two 
mountains, the sides of which are covered with rich hanging woods, 

with rugged cliffs. The view up the glen northward is 

pce pg picturesque form of the Great Sugar-Loaf Mountain, 
the summit of which commands a noble view in every car eres — 
etween two 
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rich woods, with masses of rocks occasionally breaking 
foliage, The two sides of the glen present in their 
geological structure and appearance a marked correspondence. The 
from its depth and narrowness, is dark and sombre in its cha- 
At its wu or western extremity is a noble waterfall; the 
throws i over a ledge of rock 100 feet high in one unbroken 
into the hollow beneath, and presents, ppaonens oe — — 
is swollen rains, a le of great magnificence, en- 
pedo amid hte raganrd ak of which Tonelagee is the 
curved precipice partly incloses a vast hollow into which 
iver Avon-More (which waters the valley) falls over the brow of 
ipice. Above the waterfall at some distance Tonelagee is 
into many bold granitic precipi Under one of these 
ices, from 400 to 500 feet high, is the small circular lake or tarn 
, at an elevation of 1828 or 1830 feet above the level of the sea, 
road made after the insurrection of 1798 runs throngh 
. The valley of Glendalough is watered by the Glenealo, 
which the river Glendassan, and falls with it into the Avon- 
More. The valley extends east and west, and is inclosed on the north 
and south sides lofty, barren, and inaccessible mountains, which 
unite and close the western or upper end of the valley, presenting 
per or mica-slate precipices 500 feet high. The river tumbles over 
rocks at the west end so as to form a cascade, and then expands 
two lakes: the upper lake is about a mile long and nearly a 
of a mile wide, and about 440 feet above the level of the sea; 
lower lake is about 435 feet above the level of the sea, only about 
quarter of a mile long, and about half that distance wide. Adjacent 
thia lake, at its lower end, are the ruins of the seven churches of 
and various other antiquities, Glendassan opens into the 
of Glendalough, or rather the three valleys, Glenmacanass, 
and Glendalough, all open near the same point into the 
valley of the Avon-More, which may be regarded, with reference 
i rolongation of Glenmacanass. Glendassan is 
y steep and lofty hills; near its upper end is 
the lake or tarn Nahanagan, a mile long, and nearly as wide, 
about 1380 feet above the level of the sea. Glenmalure is to the 
south-west of the three glens just noticed. It extends 8 or 10 miles 
in a south-eastern direction, having the Table Mountain at its upper 
or north-west end, and on the west the mountains of Croghan Moira. 
The mountains rise with considerable steepness 600 or 800 feet above 
the and more than 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
rises on the south-west of the valley, but not immediatel 
adjacent to it, 2500 feet above the bottom of the valley at the lead- 
works, or more than 3000 feet above the level of the sea, having at 
its a cromlech called ‘Pierce's Table.’ Near the upper end of the 
glen is a waterfall formed by the Avon-Beg (or, as it is called in the 
u part of its course, the Ess), which waters the valley. The fall 
iodo by projecting crags, and loses iteelf in a succession of rapids 
in the hollow beneath. Glenmalure is characterised by the absence 
of trees, which im to it an air of peculiar sterility and desolation. 
There are Jead-mines in Glenmalure. A bridle road over a gap in 
Table Mountain leads from Glenmalure to the Glen of Imale, a circu- 
lar valley, surrounded by lofty heights, Lugnaquilla being the highest, 
and Baltinglaes Hill (1256 feet) the lowest. This valley is about 
_ 8 miles in diameter, and is a scene of calm and rich beauty, nearly all 
_ the surface being made available, the upper parts of the mountains 
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for pasturage, the bottom for arable. From a tarn high up the 
— side of Lugnaquilla, the Slaney issues and flows through 

e glen. 

The picturesque beauties of the Vale of Ovoca, or Avoca, have been 
celebrated in Moore’s ‘Irish Melodies.’ In his song ‘The Meeting of 
the Waters’ he has commemorated the junction of the Avon-More 
and Avon-Beg, which unite to form the Ovoca. In a note to the song, 
Mr. Moore speaks of the junction of ‘the rivers Avon and Avoca.’ 
This however is not correct. The name Avoca, or Ovoea, is not 
given except to the united stream; the constituent waters are both 
called Avon, one the Avon-More (or Great Avon), and the other the 
Avon-Beg (or Little Avon), The Avon-Beg is a rapid stream rolling 
over # rocky bed. The Avon-More has a gentle current. About 
3 miles below Newbridge is a second ‘meeting of the waters,’ equal 
in beauty to that celebrated by Moore. Indeed there has been some 
dispute which of the two formed the poet’s subject ; and in his pub- 
lished ‘ Diary’ he owns that he “wrote the song at neither place, 
though he believes the scene under Castle Howard [the upper meeting] 
suggested it.” The lower meeting is constituted by the brawling 
mountain stream the Daragh, Derry, or Aughrim, and the stiller stream 
of the Ovoca, 

The central mountain range divides the county into two slopes, the 
eastern and the western. The first is drained by the Dargle, the 
Vartrey or Fartrey, the Three Mile Water, the Potter’s River, and the 
Ovoca: the western by the Liffey and the Slaney, with their respective 
affluents, These two last-mentioned rivers, although draining the 
western slope, afterwards turn eastward, and passing through openings 
in the mountain range, fall into the Irish Channel, as well as the 
rivers which drain the eastern slope, The Dargle rises to the north- 
west of Douce or Djouce Mountain, and flows first east, then north, 
then north-east into the Irish Channel below Bray. In its upper part 
above the junction of the Glencree, it is called the Glenisloreane. 
The Vartrey rises on the eastern slope of Douce Mountain, and flows 
first east, then south, then south-east into the Irish Channel, below 
the town of Wicklow. It waters the Devil’s Glen. It approaches 
very near to the sea, about two miles north of its present mouth, but 
being prevented from flowing into it by the ridge of sand or beach 
which here lines the shore, expands into a narrow lagoon above two 
miles long, called ‘Broad Lough,’ at the southern or lower end of 
which it flows into the sea. The long tongue of land intercepted 
between this lagoon and the sea is called the Murrough, or Murragh, 
and is partly occupied by the Wicklow racecourse. The Three Mile 
Water has a course of 6 miles, and Potter’s River of 7 miles. The 
Ovoca is formed by the junction of the Avon-More and the Avon-Beg, 
The Avon-More rises on the south-east slope of Duff Hill, and passes 
through Lough Dan; it receives on the left bank the Annamoe, which 
rises in Croghan Pond, a little lake 1770 feet above the level of the 
sea, passin; ——— na Tay, an oval lake, the longer diameter of 
which is above half a mile, elevated 807 feet above the level of the 
sea, aud surrounded by steep, abrupt, and wooded heights. Lough 
Dan, through which the Avon-More flows, is nearly two miles long from 
north-west to south-east, and about three furlongs across at the broad- 
est part; it is about 680 feet above the level of the sea. From the 
junction of the Avon-More and the Avon-Beg, the river now called 
Ovoca flows nine miles into the sea below Arklow, receiving on its 
right bank the Aughrim, which passes through a pretty glen of the 
same name, into which the Gold-Mine River and the Ow both fall, 
The Ow rises on the eastern slope of Lugnaquilla. The Liffey rises in 
a bog near Croghan Pond, and runs first west-north-west, then south- 
west (partly within and partly upon the border of the county), to the 
place where it quits the county altogether to enter that of Dublin, to 
which it chiefly belongs. It receives the King’s River, between Bles- 
sington and Ballymore Eustace. The Slaney rises on the northern 
slope of Lugnaquilla, and flows in a winding channel westward to a 
little below the junction of the Carrigower: it then turns south, and 
flows by Baltinglass into the county of Carlow, to which county, and 
to the county of Wexford, the lower part of its course belongs, It 
receives on the left bank, above the bend, the Little Slaney, from the 
western slope of Lugnaquilla, and the Carrigower from the north-west 
slope of Slieve Gadoe, on the right bank. The,Derry River has its 
source, and a considerable part of its course, within or upon the 
boundary of this county. It joins the Slaney soon after quitting this 
county, near Clonegall on the border of the counties of Wexford and 
Carlow. 

Most of the lakes have been noticed in connection either with the 
scenery or the rivers. Upper Lough Bray and Lower Lough Bray 
are mountain lakes in which two feeders of the Glencree have their 
respective sources; the first is 1453 feet above the level of the sea, 
cad, has an area of more than 28 acres; the second is 1225 fect above 
the level of the sea, and has an area of nearly 65 acres. 

The chief roads of Wicklow county are, the Dublin and Wexford 
mail-road, which enters the county at Bray, and runs southward by 
Delgany, Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, Ashford Bridge, Rathdrum, and 
Arklow into the county of Wexford; a branch road from this in the 
nighbourhood of Ashford Bridge to Wicklow; a road from Wicklow 
to Arklow; a road branching off at Rathdrum, by Talbotstown to 
Carlow; a road from Dublin to Carlow on the western side, by 
Blessington, Hollywood, Stratford-on-Slaney, and Baltinglass ; a road 
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from in to Glendalough, by Enniskerry and Annamoe; a road 
from eee to Naas lod the military road from Rathfarnham 
to Ashavanagh, by Glencree, Glandalough, Laragh, and Drumgoff. 
The other roads have been considerably improved of late years, 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The mass of granite which forms the 
surface-rock of the central district, occupies a tract of ing breadth, 
from 7 to 14 miles, and is the fundamental rock on which the other 
formations rest; it protrudes in isolated portions in the districts occu- 

ied by the slates, The granite is in general remarkably pure, and 
from minerals not essential to its composition. It varies much 
in the size of the grain; some of the largest grained and most beauti- 
ful ocours in Glencree, in the northern part of the county, amid the 
mountains north of the Dargle; some of the finest grained, remark- 
ably firm and compact, is found in the Glen of Imale, at the northern 
sido of Keadeen Mountain. The granite is not unfrequently porphy- 
ritic, as in Glencree and Glenmacanass. Schorl, tourmaline, garnet, 
beryl, rock-crystal, epidote, heavy spar, magnetic iron-ore, galena, 
copper and iron pryites, and other minerals are found in small portions. 
Contemporaneous veins of granite, and less frequently of quartz, are 
found in the granitic mass. Granite of later formation is occasionally 
found alternating with the rocks which rest on the fundamental 
nite, ai ee 
The mica-slate district on the eastern flank of the granite is in 
general narrow, never exceeding 8 or 4 miles in breadth ; it generally 
passes into clay-slate, by which it is bounded on the east side through- 
out its course in this county, Hornblende and hornblende-slate, 
grenatite, emery, andalusite, hollow-spar, tale-slate, which is quarried 
for chimney-pieces, hearthstones, gravestones, &e., and veins of quartz, 
occasionally occur in the mica-slate district. The mica-slate on the 
cap of Keadeen dips 65° to the south-east, and is remarkably full 
of andalusite. Brisselstown Hill consists of micaslate and trap- 
rocks, namely, fine granular greenstone, greenstone-slate, and green- 
stone-porphyry. Mica-slate and granite are found alternating near 
Kilranelagh, 

The apa on the eastern flank of the granite occupies nearly 
the whole of that part of the county which lies east of a line drawn 
from the junction of the Dargle and Glencree rivers, south-south-west 
to Tinahely, Shillelagh, and Clonegall in Carlow county. This clay- 
slate is in different parts associated with granite, mica-slate, quarta- 
rock, flinty slate, grauwacke-trap, and porphyry. The strata in the 
northern part of the clay-slate district, near Bray, are much inflected, 
but in the middle part, and southern part, so far as concerns this 
county, they are tolerably regular, dipping to the south-east. In some 

laces the granite acquires a sienitic character; in others it passes 
foto a true felspar-porphyry; and in others the felspar and mica are 
s0 intimately blended as to constitute an apparently homogeneous 
mineral, in some cases resembling some varieties of the trap-rocks, 
and in others verging in aspect and texture towards clay-slate. Near 
Danganstown, south-west of Wicklow, masses of greenstone and quartz 
rock are found, gradually passing into hornstone and compact felspar, 
A mass of greenstone, inclosing a bed of roofing-slate, which is 
quarried, is found near the Avon-More; and quartz-rock in combina- 
tion with clay-slate, and abounding in contemporaneous yeins of pure- 
white quartz; granite, greenstone, and greenstone-slate, alternating 
with clay-slate, occur in several places. Arklow rock (411 feet high) 
on the coast, just south of Arklow, consists of trap rocks, as green- 
stone, felspar, felspar-porphyry, and a variety of trap well entitled to 
the name of basalt, very similar to the basalt of the Giant’s Causeway. 
Quartz-rock forms the masses of the Great and Little Sugar-Loaf, and 
of the hill above Bray Head. The clay-slate of the western flank of 
the granite occupies the most of that part of the county which lies 
west of the Liffey, the King’s River, and the Slaney; grauwacke is 
found in combination with it. 
» The rocks on the eastern flank of the granite abound in metals, 
while on the western flank there is a total absence of them, In the 
ite and mica-slate districts the metallic substances are found in 
veins; the clay-slate district has metalliferous beds, and contem- 
poraneous veins or alluvial deposits, In the granite and mica-slate, 
galena, green and white lead-ore, and copper pyrites are found. The 
ore is smelted in small blast-furnaces, with the aid of turf, lime, and 
asmall portion of the purest blind-coal; the lead is obtained by a 
single operation, and is fit for all the purposes of the plumber. The 
principal lead-mines are in Glenmalure. 

The metals obtained from the clay-slate tract are gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, zinc, tin, tungsten, manganese, arsenic, and anti- 
mony. The metalliferous portion of the clay-slate district is small, 
extending in length only from the border of the county at Croghan 
Kinshela, 10 or 11 miles in a north-north-east direction, and having 
but a small breadth. The discovery of native gold near Croghan 
Kinshela Mountain took = about 1796, but the quantity found was 
very small, Some gold has been found in streams near the moun- 
tain Croghan Moira. Copper pyrites, iron pyrites, and black copper- 
ore are found and wrought at Cronbane and Ballymurtagh, near the 
Avon-More. The mines employ about 1000 men. Native silver, 
minutely disseminated, sometimes in particles, sometimes in filaments, 
was found in the middle of the last century in a brown indurated 
oxide of iron at Cronbane, Lead is found and worked at Ripplagh, 
or Luganure, near Glenmalure, 


-mountain stream falling into the Dargle River, 12 miles 8, from Dublin, 


Climate, Soil, and Produce-—The climate of Wicklow is nearly 
similar to that of Wexford; it is said to be somewhat drier than th 
county of Dublin. The nature of the soil varies ae 
the mountainous parts it is thin and poor, but dry, and there is 
large proportion of bog. In a great part of the lowlands, a rather — 
light black mould rests on a subsoil of gravel or sand, or, som) : 
of yellow clay: this is generally tolerably dry; but a considerable 
quantity of the valley lands, and the low-lying bog, much aes 
draining. In the north-eastern parts of the county the soil is Pi ti- 
fully intermixed with small nodules of limestone, imbedded in the 
marl or gravel. Dairy-farming, ing, and the growing of o a 
chiefly oats, are the principal objects of the farmer, and raising 

otatoes that of the farm-labourer or cottier. The land on the whole — 
is moderately fertile. The county has no peculiar breed of 
sheep, or pigs, but all these kinds of stock have been greatly in : 
of late years. In 1858 there were under crop 118,002 acres, of which 
4738 acres grew wheat; 37,947 acres oats; 5465 acres barley, ior 
rye, peas, and beans; 9842 acres potatoes; 5246 acres turnips; 1507 
acres other green crops; 4 acres flax; and 53,268 acres were in 
meadow and clover. In 1841 the plantations covered 23,945 acres, 
yielding chiefly oak, ash, and fir. On 8045 holdings, in 1852, the 
aggregate stock was 11,564 horses, 8418 mules and asses, 67,428 het 
of cattle, 139,235 sheep, 19,972 pigs, 5825 goats, and 141,140 head o 
poultry. oe 

The fishery along the coast is prosecuted to some extent. fdr , 
are taken off Arklow Bank, and herrings, cod, mackerel, and 
fish, are found within a distance of from 5 to 8 miles from the shore, 
Arklow and Wicklow are the chief fishing-ports, but neither is or 
convenient as a harbour, and the fishery is not very actively pro- — 
secuted, ; 

The villas and mansions in Wicklow county are numerous, and 
many of them handsome; and the demesnes are highly cultivated. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—The — is in the dioceses of Dublin and — 


Glandelagh, with small parts in those of Leighlin and and — 
contains 59 parishes. It is divided into eight baronies :—Arklow, 
Ballinacor north and south, Newcastle, Rathdown, Shillelagh, and — 
Lower and Upper Talbotstown. The principal towns are WICKLOW 
and ARKLOW, which with BarrmoyeLass, RarHpRUM, and 1 
are noticed under their respective names. The following are some of 
the towns and villages, with the population of each in 1851. , 
Blessington is a neat market- and post-town, on rising ground, near 
the banks of the Liffey, 14 miles 8.8.W. from Dublin: population, 555. 
In the middle of the town the street expands into a market-place. — 
The church is a handsome small modern building, with a steeple, — 
There are in the town a police barrack, a dispensary, and a loan-fund — 
office. The market is on Thursday, and there are three yearly fairs, 
Petty sessions are held monthly. Blessington returned two members — 
to the Irish Parliament, but it was disfranchised at the Union. a, 
is a market- and post-town, standing on both sides of the river * 
near its mouth, 12 miles 8.E. from Dublin: population, 3156. It 
is partly in the county of Dusiiy, under which head a notice of the 
town appears, vol, ii, col. 813. Carnew is a neat little market- and 
post-town on the borders of Wexford county, about 8 miles 8. from 
Tinahely : population, 982. There is a castle which tradition states 
to have been battered by Cromwell in his march from Dublin to 
Wexford, but which has since been roofed and repaired. The church 
is a handsome building, with an embattled tower and spire, and there — 
are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics, a feo 
sary, a loan-fund office, a police station, and a school. Petty sessions 
are held monthly, and there are eight yearly fairs, four of them consi-— 
derable horse and cattle fairs. Delgany is a small village and post- 
town about 2 miles S.E. from Bray: population, 214, It is situated 
near the elegant mansion and grounds of Bellevue, which form one 
side of the Glen of the Downs, the seat of the Latouches. The church, 


ty 


a gothic edifice with a steeple 90 feet high, and the school-houses, 
were built by the Latouche family. In the village is a-fever h lL. 
Donard is a small post-town on the Slaney, near its source in + 
Gadoe, about 4 miles N.E. from Stratford-on-Slaney : population, 328, 
There are a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, many good houses, and — 
the ruins of an old church, burned during the rebellion of 1798. 

Dunlavin, or Dunlavan, is a market- and post-town, about 5 miles 

N.W, from Donard: population, 757. Several of the houses are well 
built, and there are a neat church of modern erection, a market-house, — 
a Roman Catholic chapel, a school-house, a police station, and a dispen- 
sary. Petty sessions are held monthly, and there are six annual fi 
Enniskerry is a beautifully-situated village and post-town, on a rapid 


on the road to Glendalough: population, 380. There are a school: 
house, a fever hospital, and a dispensary; also a number of cottages - 
in the old English style erected by Lord Powerscourt. The romantic 
scenery of the neighbourhood easel many persons from Dublin. — 
Powerscourt demesne, with its spacious and splendid mansion of hewn 
granite, adjoins the town. Near Enniskerry are the demesne and hou 

of Tinnehinch, which were purchased by the Irish parliament and 
presented to the late Henry Grattan. vlcoole is a small village o 

the road from Bray to Wicklow, near the sea, about 2 miles N. fro 
Newtown-Mount-Kennedy: population, $83, There are a church in— 
ruins, a Roman Catholic Thanet and three or four schools. Two fairs” 
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are held yearly on the village green, where is a detached rock, from 
the summit of which a ee Pa of the surrounding country is 
obtained. Newbridge isa and post-town on the Ovoca, about 
There are a Roman Catholic chapel and a 

tourists’ hotel; and in its neighbourhood Castle M‘Adam church, the 
lead-mines of pg, poker Cronbane, a number of mansions and 
liest scenery of the county. Newtown- 


, & loan-fund office, and a 


are six yearly fairs, Petty sessions are held 
monthly. The town is chiefly noticeable as being a central station for 


a village and town on the road from Rathdrum 


police station. Petty sessions are held monthly, 
i is a small 


other a square, which latter the main street crosses diagonally ; 
two or three smaller streets bran 
a neat church, and 
. byterians. Near the town is a 
_ fever hospital. Tinahely, about 52 miles S. from Dublin, is a market- 
; road from Rathdrum to Carnew, about 8 miles 
_ §.W. from Aughrim a. 562. The town was destroyed in the 
_ insurrection of 1798, has since been neatly rebuilt, partly at the 
_ expense of Earl Fitzwilliam, the lord of the manor. It consists of 
ee ae ert = a amr — 
barrack, a ewell, and a dispensary. ere 
flour-mill, a tannery, and a soap manufactory; and 13 
are held, chiefly for cattle and pigs. The quarter sessions 
district are held here, and petty sessions are held monthly. 
county returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. It 
the Leinster circuit. The assizes are held in the town of Wicklow, 
the county jail and an infirmary, Quarter sessions are held 
at Arklow, Bray, Baltinglass, and Tinahely, which last two 
have each a bridewell and infirmary. Petty sessions are held 
The district lunatic asylum, which admits 27 patients 
county, is in Dublin. The fever hospitals are at Arklow, 
, Enniskerry, Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, Stratford-on- 
and Wicklow. There are 20 dispensaries in the county. 
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Arklow, Baltinglass, and Bray have savings banks, and there are loan- 
funds Baltinglass, Imail, Kiltegan, Moyne, and Wicklow. The 
union workhouses are at Baltinglass, Rathdrum, and Shillelagh. The 


county is in the military districts of Dublin and Kilkenny. The staff 
of the county militia is stationed at Arklow. The police force, num- 
bering 232 men and officers, has its head-quarters at Wicklow, and is 


History 
in the dominions of the Cauci of Ptolemmus. The Slaney was perhaps 
the Modonus of Ptolemmus, and the Ovoca may be safely identified 
with the Oboca of the same writer. In the Anglo-Norman invasion 
(1169) the city of Glendalough was taken without resistance, and 

and burned. In the division of lands among the invaders 

was assigned to Maurice Fitzgerald. In the division of Lein- 

ster and Munster into shires by King Jobn, what is now the county of 
Wicklow was included in that of Dublin, and was not formed into a 
angry until the government of the lord-deputy Sir Arthur 
, in the reign of James 1, 1605. The native septs appear 

@ precarious Rema in the mountains; of 

which separate continuance of the bishopric of Glendalough for 
nearly 300 fae after the attempt of the Anglo-Norman government, 
of the Pope's legate, to suppress it, is an indication. 

Castles were built to restrain them, but with little effect. In the time 

Elizabeth, Pheagh, or Feagh M‘Hugh, chief of the O’Byrnes, was 

against the government, but in 1596 he was defeated, and 
‘in 1597 alain. The natives joined in the great insurrection of 1641, 
‘and were in the sequel subdued by Cromwell in his march toward 
Tn the insurrection of 1793 the Wexford insurgents entered the 
from the south, but were beaten at Arklow by General Need- 

Colonel Skerrett: this was one of the most important actions 
war, aa it prevented the insurgents from advancing upon Dublin. 

cipal antiquities that have not been noticed in the localities 
where they occur, are those of Glendalough, or more properly the 
Seven Churches, as the former name is now applied to the glen, which 
wo have'already described. 

In this valley St. ¢, Keivin, or Kevin, a young man of noble 
rth, born s.p. 498, took up his abode, and afterwards founded an 
bboy, under the invocation of St. Peter and St. Paul, over which he 
Fesided as abbot and bishop, St. Keivin died in 618, aged 120, and 

featival is kept on June 8rd. Tho abbey suffered much in subse. 
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quent years. It was burned once or twice by accident, and repeatedly 
sacked or burned by the Danes or others. Notwithstanding these 
disasters the religious establishments in the glen went on in i 
and{the jurisdiction of its bishops extended even to the walls of Dublin. 
About the middle of the 12th century the ecclesiastics began to desert 
the place, and the see was united in 1214 to that of Dublin. The see 
however continued to exist either by usurpation or papal appointment, 
and the bishops were supported by the natives. Denis White, the last 
titular bishop, resigned his claims in 1491, and the see has been ever 
since united to thatof Dublin. The ruins of many of the ecclesiastical 
buildings remain. The easternmost are the ruins of the priory of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, otherwise the priory of St. Saviour, on the south 
side of the united stream of the Glenealo and Glendassan : the priory 
has been a building of more elegant design and richer embellishment 
than any other building in the valley, but the remains are very imper- 
fect. On the opposite or north side of the stream, a little more to the 
west, are the ruins of Trinity church, sometimes called Ivy church, 
from its being overgrown with ivy. <A short distance west of Trinity 
church is a small paved area, said to have been the market-place of 
the city, with a base of masonry on which the market-cross is said to 
have stood. From this area a paved causeway, the remains of which 
may be traced in several places, formerly led up the valley of Glen- 
dassan : traces of a road leading up the valley of Glendalough may 
also be seen in one or two places. ‘To both these roads the name of 
St. Kevin’s Road is given. Close to the market-place the river Glen- 
dassan is crossed bya ford and by stepping-stones ; there was anciently 
a bridge; and opposite to the market-place, on the south side of the 
Glendaszan, on the tongue of land between that and the Glenealo, are 
the ruins of the cathedral and of several other churches, The ruins of 
the cathedral, of what is called the Priest’s Church, of a ‘ cloigtheach,’ 
or round tower, and of several crosses, are in an inclosed burial-ground, 
entered, immediately on crossing the Glendassan, by a gateway with a 
semicircular arch. The remains of the cathedral consist of of 
the nave and choir; the nave was 48 feet long by 30 feet wide, and 
was united to the choir by a semicircular arch, now fallen down. The 
semicircular east window of the choir, adorned with a chevron 
moulding, and having on its imposts sculptures of some of the tra- 
ditionary adventures of St. Kevin, and three windows on the south 
side of the nave, remain. The crosses in the graveyard are mutilated; 
one of them, formed of a single block of granite and neatly sculptured, 
is supposed to be the market-cross, removed from its base in the 
market-place. The round tower is in the north-west corner of the 
grave-yard; it is 15 feet in diameter at the base, and tapers very 
gradually to the summit: it is 110 feet high. Originally it was 
crowned by a,conical roof, but that is gone, Since the publication of 
Mr. Petrie’s ‘ Essay on the Round Towers of Ireland,’ there is a 
belief that these remarkable buildings were erected by the C. 
ecclesiastics who were settled in Ireland at a very early period. Mr, 
Petrie thinks they were intended to serve at once for keeps, or places 
of security from marauders, and for belfries. In the inclosures which 
immediately adjoin the graveyard of the cathedral is a church with a 
stone roof, commonly called St. Kevin’s House, or St. Kevin's Kitchen, 
by far the most perfect of all the ancient buildings in the valley. It 
is nearly 23 feet long and 15 feet wide inside, and has a semicircular 
vaulted roof, with an opening into a small round tower or belfry, 
covered in with a conical cap rising 45 feet from the ground, similar 
to those of the ancient round towers. The roof of the church isa 
high-ridged roof externally, rising 30 feet from the ground; at the 
west end of the church is a small chapel of somewhat later date, with 
a roof of lower pitch. The sites of two other churches may be traced 
in this and the adjoining inclosure. A short distance westward from 
the cathedral are the ruins of Our Lady’s Church, a small building of 
more ornamental character than most of the others, and covered with 
ivy, from which circumstance it is sometimes called Ivy Church. 
Scattered in the valley are the remains of stone crosses and two or 
three small earthen forts. On the bank of the Lugduff Brook, which 
flows into the upper lake, in the midst of a plantation, are the ruins 
of Refeart or Rhefeart Church. On the south side of the lake are the 
ruins of another church called Templenaskellig, or Teampall-na-Skellig, 
otherwise Dysart-Kevin. A small chapel or crypt near the abbey 
church, discovered in the latter part of the last century, is ty rts 
to have been the tomb of St. Kevin, St. Kevin's Keep and St, Kevin's 
Well, in the neighbourhood, are connected by tradition with the saint. 
WICKLOW, the capital of the county of Wicklow, a market- and 
ost-town and seaport, in the parishes of Kilpoole, Drumkay, and 
Rathnew, is situated on the right bank of the costuary of the Vartrey, 
which here forms a small port, in 52° 58’ N. lat., 6° 3’ W. long., about 
20 miles S. from Bray, $2 miles 8.8,E. from Dublin, The population 
in 1851 was 3141. 

Wicklow is supposed to have been occupied as a naval station by 
the Ostmen or Danes before the Anglo-Norman invasion. Maurice 
Fitzgerald, one of the Anglo-Norman invaders, began to build a castle 
here, In 1810 the town was burned by the Irish. In 1375 the town 
was put into a state of defence by one of the Fitzwilliams, in whose 
family the constableship of the castle long continued. In the early 
part of the 16th century the castle and town were occupied by the 
native sept of the Byrnes, but were soon afterwards surrendered by 
them to the English government, 
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The wstuary of the Vartrey, which is called Brom Lough, is sepa- 
rated from the sea by a long and narrow slip of land, called the 
Marrough, which at its southern end bends to the west, and approaches 
go close to the shore, that a bridge crosses it, and leads to a suburb. 
‘At the northern end of this slip is the race-course. The town extends 
along the wstuary for above half a mile, At the eastern end of the 
town, on a steep rock or cliff projecting into the sea on the south side 
of the mouth of the river, are some trifling remains of the castle, 
called Black Castle. In the centre of the town are the ruins of a 
Franciscan friary, founded in the reign of Henry III. The church of 
the Wicklow union (which comprehends the three parishes in which 
the town is situated, and those of Glenealy, Killiskey, and Kileommon) 
is on the north-west side of the town, near the river. The south door 
bas a fine Norman arch, the remains of the ancient structure; but 
nearly all the rest of the building is of modern date: it has a tower 
and a copper cupola added in 1777. Near the church is a school-house. 
There are meeting-houses for Wesleyan Methodists and for Quakers, 
aleo » Roman Catholic chapel, two school-houses, a fever hospital, an 
infirmary, a loan-fund office, a county jail and court-house, a post-office, 
and a police station. Vessels drawing from seven to eight feet water 
can enter the harbour at ordinary tides, There are two lighthouses 
on Wicklow Head, a mile and a half south-east of the town. There is 
a coast-guard station at Wicklow. Corn and some copper- and lead- 
ore are exported; and coal, culm, limestone, timber, and iron abe 
imported. A few small vessels of from 35 to 100 tons and some small 
craft. belong to the port. Wicklow was incorporated by charter of 
11 James L, and sent two members to the Irish parliament before the 
Union ; at which time it was disfranchised. The assizes for the county, 
and quarter and petty sessions, are held in Wicklow. 

WICKWAR. [GLovucestersutre.) 

WIDIN, a fortified town in Turkey, capital of Upper Bulgaria, is 
situated on the right bank of the Danube, opposite the straggling vil- 
lage of Calafat on the left bank, about 130 miles E.S.E, from Belgrade, 
and has a population of about 25,000, The fortifications, which were 
previously decayed and weak, were repaired and greatly strengthened 
by the Turks in 1853-54. The town contains pretty wide streets for 
a Turkish town ; many mosques surmounted with graceful minarets ; 
small bazaars, &c, It is the residence of a Greek bishop, and of the 
pasha of the province of Widin, The trade of the town is in rock-salt, 
corn, wine, and agricultural produce, The Austrian Danube steamers 
put into Widin. The inhabitants of Widin consist of Turks, Greeks, 
and Armenians; the Christians inhabit suburbs outside the line of the 
fortifications. 

WIELICKZKA. [Gatrcra, Austrian.] 


WIELUN. [PoLanp.] 
WIERINGEN. [Ho.tanp.] 
WIESBADEN. [Nassav.] 


WIGAN, Lancashire, a market-town, municipal and parliamentary 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wigan, 
is situated in 53° 33’ N. lat., 2° 38’ W. long., distant 40 miles S. by E. 
from Lancaster, 200 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, and 
1944 miles by the London and North-Western railway. The popula- 
tion of the municipal and parliamentary borough, which are coexten- 
sive, was 31,941 in 1851. The borough is governed by 10 aldermen 
and 30 councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns two members 
to the Imperial Parliament, The living is a rectory, in the archdea- 
conry of Liverpool and diocese of Chester. Wigan Poor-Law Union 
contains 20 parishes and townships, with an area of 47,018 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 77,539. 

Wigan isa place of considerable antiquity. The old part of the 
town is chiefly on the right bank of the river Douglas; the suburb of 
Scholes, which is modern, is on the left bank of the river. The town 
is supplied with water, and is lighted with gas, Besides the parish 
church, & handsome structure of ancient date, seated on the brow 
of the hill, there are St. George’s church, erected in 1781, and St. 
Catherine's, built in 1841, There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, English Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics; 
& Free Grammar school ; a Blue Coat school; National schools; Infant 
schools ; & mechanics institute, library, and museum; news-rooms; a 
savings bank; and a dispensary. The town-hall, built in 1720, and 
the moot-hall, are in the market-place, A large brick edifice, called 
the Commercial Hall, 102 feet by 66 feet, erected in 1816, is for the 
use of the manufacturers on market-days. The market-days are 
Monday and Friday, and there are annual fairs on Holy Thursday, 
a 27th, and October 28th. 

e@ manufactures of the place comprise linens, calicoes, check 
fustians, the spinning of cotton-yarn, and other branches of the aioe 
manufacture, Iron- and brass-foundries, chemical works, manufac- 
tories of spades and edge tools, and corn- and paper-mills, give con- 
siderable employment. ‘There are extensive collieries in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which passes through the 
town, gives it the advantage of water communication with York- 
shire and many of Lancashire, and, by the Lancaster branch 
of this canal, with Westmorland. Several lines of railway meet 
at Wigan, by which communication is afforded with all parts of the 
country. 

Wigan has received nine royal charters, the first of which was 
granted by Henry IIL, in 1246, Quarter and petty sessions and a 


oe court are held. There are several sulphureous springs in t 
arish. 
: WIGBOROUGH, GREAT. [Essex.] 

WIGHT, ISLE OF, on the south coast of England, is separat 
from the mainland of Hampshire by a channel called the Solent § 
The average breadth of this channel is less than four miles, It 
narrowest to the west of Yarmouth, where it is contracted to about 
mile by a narrow tongue of gravelly beach which runs out nearl; 
miles from the Hampshire coast, and on the extremity of which 
situated Hurst Castle. This narrow part of the channel is extreme 
deep. From Yarmouth to near West Cowes the width is from two 
three miles ; it is here contracted to a mile and a half, but opens o 
opposite to Southampton Water to about five miles; it then gro 
narrower as it approaches Spithead, where the entrance to the chann 
from the east is from two to three miles, The current through the 
channel, both with the rising and ebbing tide, is extremely strong. _ 

The form of the island is that of an irregular rhomboid or lozenge, 
The Needles Cliff, at the western extremity of the island, is in 50’ 40’ 
N, lat., 1° 84’ W. long.; the Foreland, at the eastern extremity, is in’ 
50° 41’ N. lat., 1° 5’ W. long. West Cowes Castle, north, is in 50° 
N, lat., 1°17’ W. long.; St. Catherine's Point, south, is in 50° 
N, lat., 1° 18’ W. long. The longer diameter, from the Foreland to 
Needles Cliff, is not quite 23 miles; the shorter diameter, from Ws 
Cowes on the north to St, Catherine's Point on the south is scarely 
miles; the circumference is about 56 miles, and the area is 99,2 
acres, or about 155 square miles. The population in 1851 was 42,277, 

Coast and Surface.-—The coast of the Isle of Wight consists for the 
most part of precipitous cliffs or steep slopes, The north coast is lower 
than the south. 

The surface of the Isle of Wight is for the most part ata g 
elevation above the sea. A range of high chalk downs extends, wit 
some interruptions and irregalarities, from the Culver Cliff east to 
Needles west. In this chalk range there are three principal de 
sions: between Yaverland and Brading, three-quarters of a mile wi 
through which the eastern Yar flows; between St. George’s Down 
Carisbrooke, half a mile wide, through which the Medina flows ; 
at Freshwater Gate, hardly 100 yards wide, through which the Western — 
Yar flows. Besides these principal depressions, several others, from 
100 to 200 feet deep, divide the range into a series of long eminences. 
The highest point of the chalk range is Mottiston Down, 698 feet above 
the sea, The south side of the island consists of a high range of 
downs, the upper part of which, on the west, is part of the chal 
ridge; on the south, is chalk in horizontal strata; on the east, is 
sandstone and ironsand. A broad valley separates the lofty ran, 
south downs from the central chalk ridge. The north side o! 
island, which is in general less elevated than the south side, consist 
of a great variety of wooded hills and valleys. 

The most extensive of the valleys is that of the Eastern Yar alluded — 
to above, which comprises a large portion of the most fertile land in” 
the island. The basin of the Medina, which is in general very narrow, — 
forms a central valley. The south-western valley is bounded on the 
east by St. Catherine’s Hill, on the west by the sea, on the north by 
the chalk ridge. On the north-east are a number of small valleys” 
which open separately into the sea; that of the Wootton River is the - 
most extensive. Another series of separate valleys, but more flat and — 
marshy than the north-eastern, forms a north-western valley which is 
bounded on the west by the high land of Colwell Bay and Totwell 
Bay. Last and least is the singular valley of Freshwater, in which the — 
Western Yar rises*within a few yards of the south coast, and running © 
into the sea at Yarmouth on the north coast, almost makes a distinct 
peninsula of the western end of the island. r. 

The highest part of the island is St. Catherine’s Hill, the summit of 
which is 830 feet above the sea; the height of Dunnose is 792 feet. 

Rivers.—The Medina rises near the north-eastern foot of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hill, and runs in a narrow bag hed near Gatcombe, where the 
valley becomes wider; it then passes through the chalk ridge near the 
centre of the island, and flowing on the east side of Newport, forms — 
immediately below the town a wide estuary, and enters the sea five 
miles to the north, between East and West Cowes. The Hastern Yar, — 
or Brading River, has its source in the same range of hills as the — 
Medina, not far to the east; it runs in a direction generally north, 
north-east, and east, and passing through a narrow chasm in the chalk — 
range between Brading and Yaverland, then forms Brading Haven, 
which at high-water is a beautiful lake of 800 acres, but at low-water — 
is a surface of muddy sand traversed by the Yar. The Western Yar 
rises near Freshwater Gate, and falls into the sea at Yarmouth; it 
oP. estuary in nearly its whole length, which is less than three 
miles, 

Geology.—The whole of the strata which compose the Isle of Wight 
are exhibited in its precipitous cliffs in the most distinct and complete 
manner, Some of the phenomena which those strata present are 
extremely curious. The north side of the island consists of the strata 
above the chalk; the centre and the upper part of the south side 
consist of the chalk; and the lower part of the south and south 
sides consist of the strata below the chalk, The series above the chalk 
belongs to what has been called the chalk basin of the Isle of Wight, 
the boundaries of which are—near Winchester to the north, ne ar 


Carisbrooke to the south, Brighton to the east, and Dorchester to the 
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west. This basin is circumscribed by chalk-hills, except where it is 
broken into by the Solent Sea. 

The most e: i cireumstance in the geological structure of 
the Isle of Wight is the vertical or highly-inclined position of the 
central chalk ridge, and of the plastic clay and London clay to the 
north of it. The strata farther to the north and to the south are 
horizontal, or nearly so, those to the south being the chalk and under- 
lying strata, which remain undisturbed, while those to the north are 
more recent formations deposited horizontally and Spurresigry | on 
the broken edges of the vertical strata. Two great sections of these 
vertical strata are exhibited by the Culver Cliff and the cliffs of White- 
cliff Bay on the east, and by the Needles Cliff and the cliffs of Alum 
Bay on the west. In Whitecliff Bay the plastic clay and sands form 
two low cliffs perfectly vertical; rounding the cape to the south, the 
chalk of the Culver Cliff rises to a great height at an angle of about 
70°, dipping north-north-east, and gradually diminishing to about 
50°. In Alum Bay a section, quite conformable, but more exten- 
sive and distinct, is exhibited. On the south are the lower strata of 
chalk and chalk-marl at an angle of about 50° north-north-east, the 
upper strata of chalk at an angle of about 70°; farther to the north, 
the plastic clay and its sands, perfectly vertical; still farther to the 
north, the London clay, also vertical; and, farthest, a bed of yellow 
sand inclined at an angle of 60° or 70° north-north-east. The face of 
the chalk ridge is about one-fourth of a mile wide. The upper strata 


of chalk have ali ing strata of flints in a very extraordinary state, 
the pieces of flint, though closely invested with the chalk and perfectly 
retaining their forms, being found, when taken hold of, to be shivered 


into fragments of every size from three inches to an impalpable powder, 
and the fractured edges of every particle being quite sharp, as if the 
effect had been occasioned by a blow of inconceivable force. The 
aera ene emvbte of invs, marls, and sands in a count- 
number of layers, some extremely thin, of every variety of colour, 
and most of them, especially when recently cut, singularly bright, like 
the stripes of a ribbon or the streaks of a tulip, It contains also eight 
beds of wood-coal, or rather bitumenised wood, each about one foot 
thick, and vertical, like the other layers. The cross fracture of the 
coal is earthy; it burns with difficulty, with little flame, and a sulphu- 
reous smell. The line along which the disturbing force acted that 
occasioned the vertical position of the strata may be traced as far as 
Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire. 
Another very curious circumstance in the stratification of the Isle of 
t is that of a marine deposit between two fresh-water deposits. 
is distinct! 5 ( Hage in a natural section of Headon Hill, on the 
north side of Bay. Hence it has been concluded that this hill 
must have been twice the bottom of a fresh-water lake, and at an 
intermediate period have been covered by the sea, This marine deposit 
does not seem to be a part of any extensive formation; it only forms 
a bed of which the actual boundaries are unknown ; but the fresh- 
water formations have been found to correspond very closely with the 
caleaire grossier of the Paris basin. Beneath these formations in 
Headon Hill, and extending into Alum Bay, Totland’s Bay, and Coll- 
well Bay, is a stratum of pure siliceous sand without shells, from 30 to 
50 feet thick, which is extensively used for making the best kinds of 
glase. The whole of the north side of the island is considered to belong 
to these formations. 

_ The south side of the Isle of Wight, from Dunnosze to St. Catherine’s, 
consists in the upper part of chalk and chalk-marl in nearly horizontal 
strata; the centre is green sandstone, beneath which is dark marl, and 
then ferruginous sand. Whenever the land-springs act on this marl 
it is formed into mud, runs out, and leaves the en-sandstone and 
chalk without support, which then tumble down. In this manner have 
been formed those picturesque terraces called the Undercliff. The 
green-sandstone, 20 called from its being mixed with a considerable 

mantity of green earth, is here about 70 feet thick, divided in layers 
other substances. The green-eandstone and dark-red ferruginous 

_ rand extend from Dunnose to Yaverland. The ironsand is very thick, 

_ and some of it consolidated into rock, as may be seen in the lofty 

4 wearpaed Redeliff, near Yaverland. Cliffs of the ironsand may 

traced from Sandown Bay on the east to Freshwater on the west, 

_ except where it is concealed by the ruins of the Undercliff. It forms 

_ the substratum of all the south side of the island. 

_ _ Between the central chalk ridge and the south range of downs, the 

chalk and are entirely wanting ; and in this space, which 

a the valleys of Newchurch and Kingston, the ironsand only 
Climate, Soil, and Agriculture—The climate is very mild, especially 

in the valleys and sheltered parts of the south side of the island. 

Laurels, myrtles, geraniums, and various kinds of delicate evergreens, 

flourish throughout the winter. The Undercliff has been particularly 

recommended by the most eminent physicians as peculiarly suitable 
for invalids, especially for persons having a tendency to or afflicted 
with pulmonary complaints, 

North ‘of the chalk ridge the predominating soil is a stiff clay, 

_ extremely well suited for the growth of wood, especially oak, which 

in the neighbourhood of East Cowes and St. Helen’s grows down to 

the water's edge. Elm does not bear the sea air so well as oak, but in 

q situations it grows to a large size. Ash is not common, and 

the beech israre. This north side of the island was formerly covered 
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with forest, and though the dernand for ship-building has thinned it 
greatly, it is still well wooded. All the northern half of the island is 
much inferior to the southern half as arable land. The soil, whether 
clay or loam, is generally very full of flints. Much chalk is used for 
manure, and sea-weed is mixed with the dung in the farmyard. The 
soil of the whole of the south part of the island is generally a rich 
red loam, in some parts inclining to sand, in others more stiff and 
clayey, but everywhere extremely fertile. Timber does not grow so 
well on the south side of the island as on the northside. A long 
fleecy gray moss invests many of the trees. Almost all the lower 
tracts are employed in tillage, and the produce of wheat especially is 
greater than in almost any other part of the kingdom. Wheat, barley, 
and oats are exported to a considerable amount annually, and all 
kinds of pulse and green crops are cultivated. The pastures and 
meadows are rich, but few oxen are reared. Dairies are attached to 
most of the larger farms. The Alderney and Devonshire cows are 
preferred. Large flocks of sheep are fed on the downs, and are in 
repute for the fineness of their wool; and a considerable number of 
lambs are sent to the London markets. 

Game is abundant, especially pheasants, Fish is not taken in great 
abundance, except shell-fish. Lobsters and crabs are very large and 
fine on the south side of the island. Sea-fowl, choughs, puffins, razor- 
bills, &c., resort to the cliffs in summer in vast numbers: the Main 
Bench is their chief place of resort. 

The Isle of Wight is much visited, as well for the grandeur and 
——a geological structure of its cliffs, as for the beautiful 
scenery of the interior, in which, considering the smallness of the 
space, it is not surpassed by any other part of the kingdom. . 

Divisions, Towns, déc.—The Isle of Wight is included in, and forms 
a division of, the county of Southampton. [Hampsurre.] The two 
nearly equal divisions of the island formed by the Medina constitute 
the Liberties of East Medina, which contains 14 parishes, and West 
Medina, which contains 16 parishes, By the Reform Act of 1832 the 
Isle of Wight was separated from Hampshire for parliamentary 
purposes, and returns one member to the House of Commons, 

The chief towns are Newrort, Cowes (East and West), and Rypu, 
which are noticed under their respective titles; and Yarmouth, 
Brading, and Newtown, which we notice here, 

Yarmouth is a small town; the population of the town and parish 
in 1851 was only 572. It is situated at the mouth of the wstuary of 
the western Yar, 104 miles W. from Newport. It has an excellent 
roadstead. There is a pier for steam-boats, a town-hall and market- 
house, an old but plain church, a Wesleyan Methodist and a Baptist 
chapel, and National and British schools, The castle is a small 
fort. The market is held on Friday, and a yearly fair on July 25th. 
Yarmouth is a corporate town, which was not affected by the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act. It was formerly a parliamentary borough, 
and returned two members. 

Brading is a small town picturesquely situated near the head of 
Brading Haven, on the slopes of two opposite hills on the south-east 
side of the island, 7 miles E. by S. from Newport: population of the 
parish 3046 in 1851. The market-house and town-hall is a small 
structure. The church is large, and has some portions of Norman 
date. The Independents have a chapel, and there are National and 
British schools. A sample market for corn is held on Monday, Fairs 
are held on May 12th and November 2nd. 

Newtown, situated on the north-west side of the island, at the top of 
the estuary of the Newtown River, 5 miles W. by N. from Newport, 
is a decayed municipal borough, and, until the Reform Act, was a 
parliamentary borough, which returned two members to the House of 
Commons, It is now a very small place ; it is a chapelry in Calbourne 
Se containing in 1851 only 21 houses and 86 inhabitants. At 

igh-water vessels of 500 tons can come up the estuary of the New- 
town River, in the creeks of which are several salterns, now little 
used, The place was burnt by the French in the reign of Richard II. 
The ruins of a church, and a town-hall now used as a school-room, 
are the chief relics of the town. 

The following are the only villages which require notice; the 
population, when not otherwise stated, is that of the parish in 
1851 :— 

Arreton, population 1912, is a long straggling agricultural village, 
situated on the southern slope of Arreton Down, 3 miles 8.E. from 
Newport, and contains an old church, and an endowed i 
school. instead, population 317, is base | situated one mile W. 
from Ryde. It is chiefly occupied by genteel villa-residences, several 
of which are of quite recent erection, and some of a superior class, 
The church is a very elegant new building in the early English style. 
Bonchurch, population 523, is on the south side of the island, adjoining 
Ventnor on the east. The old church, of Norman date, is now dis- 
used, a very elegant new gothic church haying been lately built. A 
handsome school-house was erected at the same time. Bonchurch is 
a favourite residence and resort of bathing visitors, on account of its — 
mild and healthy climate and picturesque situation. Calbowrne, popu- 
lation 695, is an old-fashioned and secluded agricultural village, 5 miles 
W. by S. from Newport. The church, of the early English date, has 
a curious square tower. Carisbrooke—population, including Parkhurst 
Prison, the House of Industry, and the Albany Barracks, 7530—is 
pleasantly situated on the Medina, one mile 5.W. ae Perret 
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Carisbrooke is said to have been at otie time the capital of the island, 
but to have decayed as Newport rose into consequence, The chief 
object of interest is Carisbrooke Castle, formerly the residence of the 
lords of Wight, and subsequently of the governor of the island, but 
now a mere ruin. It is noticed more particularly at the end of this 
article, There are also some slight remains of a Cistercian priory. 
The parish church is a portion of the original priory church. There 
are a Primitive Methodist meeting-house and an Infant school in the 
village. There are large corn-mills on the river. Parkhurst Prison, 
or Reformatory for Juvenile Offenders, is in Carisbrooke parish ; it is 
an extensive and well-arranged edifice, Near the Reformatory is the 
House of Industry, or workhouse for the whole of the Isle of Wight. 
Near these, and also in Carisbrooke parish, are the Albany infantry 
barracks. The scenery around Carisbrooke is very beautiful. Chale, 
population 629, is on the south side of the island, at the western 
extremity of the Undereliff, about 9 miles S. by W. from Newport. 
It is an agricultural village, but is much resorted to by tourists on 
account of Black-Gang Chine, one of the most remarkable of the 
chines, or narrow gorges, through which the streams of the island 
find their way to the sea, and which form a peculiar natural feature 
of the Isle of Wight. The cliff over which the stream falls is only 
about 40 feet high, but the rocks behind it rise to a great altitude, and 
the cliff scenery generally is here of a very bold and picturesque 
character. The church is of the reign of Henry I.; there is an 
Endowed parochial school. Freshwater, population 1393, is on the 
left bank of the Yar,3 miles 8. by W. from Yarmouth. The old 
village consists of a few houses, situated by the church, near the head 
of the estuary of the Yar. The church is an ancient cruciform 
structure, with a rather singular tower. The Wesleyan Methodists 
have « chapel, and there is a Free school. - Freshwater Gate is a collec- 
tion of new villas, lodging-houses, baths, &c., and is much resorted 
to in summer for sea-bathing. The chalk-cliffs between Freshwater 
Gate and the Needles are the loftiest in England. The Needles light- 
house, erected on the summit of the cliff overlooking the Needles rocks, 
isin Freshwater parish, Godshill, population 1816, is an agricultural 
village built on the sides of an irregular hill, the summit of which is 
crowned by the church, which is a handsome building, partly of the 
decorated and partly of the perpendicular period. There is a Free 
school. In the parish is Appuldercombe, for a long period the most 
celebrated mansion in the Isle of Wight. It is a large and stately 
edifice, standing in the midst of an extensive, well-wooded, and 
picturesque park. It was the family seat of the Worsleys, and con- 
tained the splendid collection of pictures, books, and antiquities 
collected during many years at a vast expense, and illustrated in a 
well-known costly work, the ‘Museum Worsleianum,’ Helen’s, St., 

pulation 1948, is situated opposite the well-known roadstead, St. 
Helen's Road, near the mouth of Brading Harbour, 4 miles E.S.E. 
from Ryde. The old church of St. Helen’s stood close by the shore ; 
but having become endangered by the incroachments of the sea, it 
was pulled down, except the tower, which has been strengthened, 
and now serves as a sea-mark. A new church was in 1719 erected on 
& more elevated site; it was almost entirely rebuilt in 1831. A 
district church is at Oakfield. There are National schools, Many of 
the inhabitants of St. Helen’s are pilots, who mostly reside at Sea 
View, which place is resorted to for sea-bathing. Niton, population 
684, is near the south shore of the island, 8 miles 8. from Newport. 
The chureh is ancient; there are a Baptist chapel and a Free school. 
A chalybeate spring of some reputation is at Sandrock. At St. Cathe- 
rine’s Point is a handsome lighthouse, erected in 1840; it is 125 feet 
high to the top of the lantern. Sandown is a hamlet in Brading 
parish; the population is not returned separately. It stands facing 
Sandown Bay, about a mile and a half 8. by W. from Brading. 
Within the last few years Sandown has been much resorted to by 
summer visitors. The situation is eminently picturesque, and com- 
mands a noble sea view. A new gothic church, a street of good shops, 
and several excellent villa-residences have been erected. Shanklin, 
population 355, is at the eastern extremity of the Undercliff, 4 miles 
5. by W. from Brading. The village is chiefly dependent on the 
numerous visitors who resort here during the summer. The church 
is very ancient. The Independents have a place of worship. The 
seenery around Shanklin is very beautiful; but the chief attraction of 
the place is Shanklin Chine, the most visited and most picturesque of 
the chines. It isa winding chasm or cleft in the rocks, which termi- 
nates in a narrow fissure about half a mile from the shore; at the 
further end a waterfall being formed by the stream, which has in 
course of ages worn away the chasm. The sides of the chine are to a 
great extent overgrown with trees and shrubs. Ventnor, population 
2569 in 1651, is beautifully situated on the Undercliff, about 9 miles 
8.8.E. from Newport. Ventnor has within the last 25 years increased 
from a mere hamlet of a few rude cottages into a well-built watoring- 
place. It was indebted for its rise to having been recommended by 
some eminent physicians as the most suitable part of the Underclilf 
for invalids and others requiring a mild climate, It now coutains a 
handsome gothic church with a spire; places of worship for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, Bible Christians, and Plymouth Brethren ; 
National and British schools; a literary and scientific institution, and 
& mutual improvement society; handsome baths on the beach; several 
excellent hotels; numerous villa-residences, some of them of a superior 


class; a kind of park called Madeira Vale; some sw r “a ’ 
branch bank of the National Provincial Bank of England; and a 
savings bank. An Improvement Act for Ventnor was obtained i 
1844, Whippingham, population of the parish, which includes East 
Cowes [noticed under Cowzs], 3100, is situated on the right bank 
the Medina, 3 miles N. by E. from Newport. The church is an 
cruciform building of some antiquity, There is no village propel 
so called ; the only reason for noticing it here is that Osborne, the seat 
of her Majesty, is at Whippingham, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the church. Osborne, since it has become the possession of her 
Majesty, has been enlarged, and now presents an extended fagade in 
the Italian palazzo style, with a lofty campanile. Standing on a con- 
siderable elevation, it commands a magnificent prospect, = 
History and Antiquities-—The Isle of Wight was conquered by 
Claudius, a.p, 43, In 495 it was conquered by Cerdic the Saxon, ¥ 
settled here many of his own countrymen, In 661 Wulfhere, kiu 
Mercia, subduedit. Not long afterwards it was subjected and compe 
to embrace Christianity by Ceadwalla. From the 8th until early he 
11th century it was several times plundered by the Danes; and 
1052 Earl Godwin, who had been banished by Edward the Confessor, 
made a descent on it, and plundered it. William the Conqueror 
bestowed it on his kinsman William Fitz Osborne, and few» him 
Lord of the Isle of Wight. A succession of Norman lords hel 
till 1445, when Henry VI. created Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, I 
of Wight, and crowned him with his own hands. The kingly 
however was not continued, and the last of the lords was the Ei 
Rivers, who was beheaded by Richard IIL in 1483. During th 
period that it was held by these lords it was frequently threatened by 
the French, and sometimes plundered by them, One of the last of 
their actual descents was in the reign of Richard IL, when they co 
quered all the island except Carisbrooke Castle, but retired 
receiving 4000 marks from the inhabitants. On the succession 
Henry VII., Sir Edward Widville, or Woodville, brother to the I 
Earl Rivers, was made captain of the Isle of Wight, and the title was 
held by his successors for a considerable period, The last capta 
was the Earl of Portland, who was displaced by the Parliament, and 
the Earl of Pembroke was appointed governor in his place. He was 
succeeded by Colonel Hammond, and during his Alerierdee Pees 
fied to the Isle of Wight after his escape from Hampton 
y confined | , 


arrived there November Ist, 1647. He was not 

first, but was so afterwards, when he made several 
attempts to escape. A conference between Charles and the P - 
ment was held in the school-room of the Free school of Ne ‘b, 
which lasted some weeks. On the 29th of November, 1649, he was 
seized and conveyed to Hurst Castle. The title and office of governor 
of the Isle of Wight is still continued. , 

The Isle of Wight does not abound in antiquities. Barrows are 
found on the downs, but there are no traces of Roman forts or camp 
or of Saxon warfare, Carisbrooke Castle is the only ancient fo 
During the rule of the lords of Wight, whose power and p 
were almost regal, the present village of Carisbrooke was the ca 
of the island, and Carisbrooke Castle was the residence of the lords. 
The castle stands on a lofty eminence, and the keep still higher on an 
artificial mound. Fitz Osborne the Norman built the bags Be 
included the keep within the ditch with which he surrounded the 
whole, The castle was successively enlarged by subsequent lo ds. 
Lord Widville, or Woodville, built the main gateway, which is very 
handsome, in the reign of Edward IV.; the arms of Woodville appe 
on its front. There were several conventual establishments in 
island, but none of large size except Quarr Abbey, which was found 
in 1132. It was dissolved by Henry VIIL It was bought by a mi 
chant of Southampton, who swept away everything except s 
masses of the long walls, which inclosed an area of 30 acres, a bi 
ing which has been called the Refectory, but on no good authority, a 
a few fragments of gables, arches, and doorways, which still rem 
Carisbrooke Priory is entirely demolished, except the church, 
is now parochial. Some of the parochial churches are as old as # 
Norman conquest. Yaverland church is one of the most ancient 
The entrance-door is arched, and has some curious Norman mouldings, 

WIGMORE. [HererorDsHtre.] 

WIGSTON-MAGNA, [LetogsTERsHTRE.]} “a 

WIGTON, Cumberland, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Wigton, is situated near the right bank of the 
river Wiza, in 54° 49’ N. lat., 8° 9’ W. long., distant 11 miles 8.V 
from Carlisle, 303 miles N.N,W. from London by road, and 312 miles” 
by the North-Western and Lancaster and Carlisle railways. he 
population of the town in 1851 was 4244. The living is a vicarage, 
in the archdeaconry and diocese of Carlisle. Wigton Poor-Law Uni 
contains 81 parishes and townships, with an area of 176,529 a 
and a population in 1851 of 23,661. 

Wigton consists chiefly of one long and tolerably wide street, y 
is lighted with gas and contains-many well-built houses, The prin 
manufactures are checks, ginghams, and calicoes. Some linen is m 
Tanning, nail-making, brewing, and malting are carried on. 
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a county court are ‘in Wigton. 

WIGTON, Wigtonshire, Scotland, a royal and parliamentary burgh, 
sea-port, and market-town, and the chief town of the county, is 
situated at the mouth of the river Bladenoch, where it falls into 
Wigton Bay, distant 129 miles S.W. from Edinburgh, in 54° 51’ N. lat., 
4° 24‘ W. long. The population of the borough in 1851 was 2121. 
The town is governed by a provost and 17 councillors, two of whom 
are bailies; and unites with New Galloway, Stranraer, and Whithorn 
in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

The town consists principally of a broad main street, in the centre 
of which is an inclosed square, containing a bowling-green. Imme- 
ee the inclosure stands a handsome granite cross, The 
town-! has a low spire at one end. There is a commodious 

The old church is a mean-looking fabric. There are a new 
of the Establishment, chapels for Free and United Presby- 
terians, a Grammar school, a library founded in 1794, and two branch 
are several farina mills. Once a fortnight, and some- 
oftener, a steamer calls at Wigton, on the passage between 
Liverpool and Garlieston. The number and to of vessels belong- 
ing to the port on December 31st, 1854, was, under 50 tons 36, ton- 
nage 1218; above 50 tons 17, tonnage 1523; with one steam-vessel of 
316 tons. During the year 1954 there entered and cleared at the 


port, inwards, 444 sailing-vessels, tonnage 13,233, and 74 steam-vessels, 
tonnage 9135, and 78 


tonnage 18,018; outwards, 265 sailing-vessels, 
steam-vessels, tonnage 19,929. 
WIGTONSHIRE, « maritime county in the south-west of Scotland, 
Kirkeudbrightshire, N. by Ayrshire, W. by the Irish 
Channel, and 8, by the Irish Sea, lies between 54° 36’ and 55° 4’ 
N. lat., 4° 16/ and 5° 12’ W. long. The county is about 30 miles 
long and 30 miles broad from the extreme points; its area is $26,736 
The population of the county was 39,195 in 1841, and 43,389 
1851, 
Coast-Line—The sea-coast of ire is indented by several 
; ious bays. Wigton Bay, on the east, diminishes from a width of 
Gtefles'aenl {4 terminates in the river Crea Luce Bay forms an 
indentation in the southern part of the county, and stretches inwards 
about 15 miles: the distance between the two headlands of Burrow 
Head and the Mull of Galloway is about 15 miles, the Mull being 
about a mile and a half farther south, and the most southern point of 
Scotland. The eae the Mull, on which there is a lighthouse, is 
a of t a mile and a quarter long by a quarter of a mile 
a staal) island of Whithorn, about 3 miles N.E. from Burrow 
Head, affords safe and commodious shelter for shipping. Lochryan 
Bay, which is also a safe and commodious harbour, on the north-west, 
extends into the country about 8 miles, to Stranraer, its breadth vary- 
ing from 2 to 4 miles. No part of the county is above 13 miles from 
the 


Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The surface of Wigton- 
shire, though uncbling of eminences and hills of considerable height, 
is said to be less elevated above the level of the sea than any other 
Scotland. The principal eminences are Mull Hill, Mont- 


Luce Bay and Lochryan; the 


being more than one-third of the whole county. The freshwater lochs 
are numerow, but small, and a area of about 74 square 


ut 24 miles in the county before it falls into Wigton Bay. It 
is navigable for a few miles only. The river Luce, which falls into 
Bay after a course of 21 miles from the borders of Ayrshire, is 
erosved on foot, except when floods occur. The other streams 
wa county are comparatively insignificant. Salmon abound in 
these streams, and on the coast there are several valuable etake-net 
Geology —The most prevalent rocks are primary transition and 
secondary schists. Grauwacke, grauwacke slate, and argillaceous schist 
are particularly abundant. Beds of grauwacke occur of all thick- 
nesses from a few inches to as many feet, of hard compact grain, and 
of a blue or grayish brown colour, for the most part breaking irregu- 
larly, but often splitting into parallel slices. 
Climate, Soil, Bgricaliere .—The climate of the county is exceed- 
ingly thild and salubrious : Wigtonshire is indeed sometimes called the 
Devonshire of Scotland. Of late years drainage has been scientifically 
‘carried out; the most improved implements are in use, and the appli- 
_ eation of the new manures is general. Towards the coast much of 
excellent, such as the Baldoon estate, the reclaimed Moss 
the holms or lowlands around Garlieston and Whithorn. 


: 
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The general soil on the coast-land is either alluvial or sandy loam, and 
under careful culture is capable of yielding any kind of crop. The 
soil of the Machers and the Rhynns consists for the most part of a 
hazelly loam, dry, and adapted for the turnip husbandry. There isa 
tract of rich alluvial land in the eastern part of the county, which 
extends from the parish of Kirkenner to Newton-Stewart. The Moors 
are bleak and barren, and in many places consist of peat-land partially 
covered with water. Grazing is much attended to in the county. 
The land is mostly under entail, and let in farms of moderate size, 
generally for leases of 19 years. 1 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Wigtonshire is divided into 17 parishes. 
The county returns one member to the Imperial Parliament ; and one 
member is returned by the Wigton district of burghs, consisting of 
Stranraer, Wigton, and Whithorn in Wigton county, and New Gal- 
loway in Kirkeudbrightshire. There are three royal burghs in the 
county, Whithorn, Wigton, and Stranraer. WicTon we have already 
described. The others, with the more important villages in the county, 
we notice here :— 

Stranraer, population 5738 in 1851, about 80 miles W. by N. from 
Wigton, is a considerable sea-port town and royal and parliamentary 
burgh, situated at the head of Lochryan Bay. Stranraer was made 
a royal burgh in 1617. The town consists chiefly of three streets, 
which run parallel to the shore; many of the houses are well built. 
The town-house is a neat structure. Besides the parish church there 
are three chapels for United Presbyterians, and one each for the Free 
Church, Reformed Presbyterians, Original Seceders, and Roman Catho- 
lies; a parochial school, two subscription libraries, and a public reading- 
room. Lochryan Bay forms a spacious and well-sheltered harbour. 
Tanning is carried on, and hand-loom weaving for Glasgow manu- 
facturers employs some of the inhabitants. The number and tonnage 
of vessels registered at the port on December 3lst, 1854, were as 
follows :—Under 50 tons 28, tonnage 848; above 50 tons 6, tonnage 
633. During 1854 there entered the port 172 sailing-vessels, tonnage 
8588, and 251 steam-vessels, tonnage 29,740; and there cleared 134 
sailing-vessels of 3996 tons, and 255 steam-vessels of 30,507 tons, 

Whithorn, population 1652 in 1851, is a royal and parliamentary 
burgh and small sea-port, in the parish of Whithorn, 11 miles 8. from 
Wigton. The town consists principally of one long street, intersected 
by a rivulet. In the main street stands the town-house and jail. In 
the churchyard are remains of the priory of Whithorn. A Norman 
arch is nearly entire, and is led as a good specimen of its class 
of architecture. The parish church is a plain building. The Free 
Church, United, and Reformed Presbyterians have places of worship. 
The port of Whithorn is subordinate to Wigton. Whithorn is men- 
tioned at an early date in the ecclesiastical annals of Scotland. About 
the 12th century a priory for monks of the Premonstratensian order 
was erected by Fergus, lord of Galloway. The relics of St, Ninian 
collected in the original building attracted for a long period pilgrims 
from all parts of Scotland and from countries beyond sea, The 
bishopric of Galloway, or Whithorn, was one of the oldest in Scotland. 

Drumore, population about 300 in 1851, in the parish of Kirkmaiden, 
the most southerly parish of Scotland, is about 5 miles N.W. from 
the Mull of Galloway. In the bay of Drumore there is good anchor- 
age. In the harbour is a small quay. Drumore Castle is an ancient 
edifice, belonging to the Earl of Stair. Garlieston, population about 
700, about 8 miles 8, by E. from Wigton, has a good harbour, which 
was improved some years since. At high tide it contains about 20 feet 
depth of water. Some ship-building is carried on. Garlieston isa 
member of the port of Wigton. There is here a chapel for Inde- 
pendents. Glenluce, population about 1000, near the mouth of the 
river Luce, has a parish church, rebuilt in 1815, a Free and a United 
Presbyterian church, a Parochial and a Free Church school, a Parish 
and a Free Church library, and a savings bank. The oyster fishery 
employs about 40 boats. At Stairhaven, or the Crow’s Nest, there is’ 
a harbour for small vessels. Of the Abbey of Luce, founded in 1190, 
there are some remains. Kirkcolm, population about 420, is a small 
village on the west shore of Lochryan. Many of the females are 
engaged in embroidering muslin for Glasgow and Ayr manufacturers. 
There is here a Free church. Kirkcowan, population about 660, on 
the left bank of the Tarf Water, about 10 miles N.W. from Wigton, 
has some woollen manufactures, and in the vicinity are stone quarries. 
Newton-Stewart, population 2599, is a burgh of barony, on the right 
bauk of the river Cree, about 10 miles N. by W, from Wigton. e 
town is lighted with gas, The curing of bacon is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. There are a parish church and a Free church, and 
chapels for United Presbyterians, Reformed Presbyterians, and Roman 
Catholics. There are a Parochial school, the Douglas academy, an 
endowed institution, Lady Galloway's Industrial and Infant schools, 
and the Newton-Stewart and Minigaff young men’s mutual improve- 
ment society. Lead-mines afford some employment. There is a neat 
town-hall. Portpatrick, population 1038, a aea-port town on the Irish 
Channel, possesses a convenient and sheltered harbour. Many of the 
inhabitants are engaged in fishing, or in other maritime pursuits. 
There are a parish church and a Free church. Since the govern- 
ment mail-packets ceased to have their station here, Portpatrick has 
declined. 

History, Antiquities, &¢e.—Wigtonshire formed a part of the ancient 
province of Gantoway, Some Saxon remains exist, and relics of the 
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e tie inhabitants are occasionally discovered. The remains of 
aioe wall or rampart, called the Deil’s Dike, which commences 
at , and is believed to have terminated near Bowness in 
Cumberland, where the great Wall of Hadrian commenced, is sup- 

by Chalmers to have been the work of the Britons after the 
re of the Roman armies. There were monasteries at Whit- 
horn, Wyorox, Glenluce, and Soulseat, Several ancient castles are 
scattered over the county, among which may be mentioned Dunskey 
Castle, si ly placed on the verge of a precipice, above the sea, 
about a mile S. from Portpatrick; and Castle Kennedy, the ancient 
seat of the family of Cassilis, in the parish of Inch, The abbey of 
Glenluce is at the present day a mere remnant of what it once was. 
Of objects of antiquarian interest the most curious is the stone circle 
called the Standing Stones of Torrhouse, in the parish of Wigton: 
the stones are 19 erect blocks of granite, which form a circle, with 
several stones standing at a little distance to the south and east. Two 
cairns occur in the same neighbourhood. There are a few other unim- 
portant prehistoric and Roman remains. ; ‘ 

Statistics; Religious Worship and Education—According to the 
Returns of the Census for 1851 it ap’ that there were then in the 
county 52 places of worship, of which 18 belonged to the Established 
Chureh, 14 to the Free Church, 10 to the United Presbyterian Church, 
4 to the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 4 to Roman Catholics, and 
leach to Episcopalians and Independents, For 50 of the places of 
worship the number of sittings was estimated at 22,293. The number 
of Sabbath schools in the county was 51, of which 14 belonged to the 
Established Church, 14 to the United Presbyterian Church, and 12 to 
the Free Church. The total number of Sabbath scholars was 3402. 
Of Day schools there were 101, of which 59 were public schools with 
4076 scholars, and 42 were private schools with 1452 scholars. 

WILHELMSTADT, or WILLEMSTAD, ([Brananz, North.) 

WILKOWZSZKL. [Potanp.]} 

WILLENHALL, [Srarronpsutre.] 


WILLIAM, FORT. [InveRrwess-sHIRE.] 
WILLIAM HENRY. [Canapa.] 


WILLIAMSBURG. [New York; Virern1a.] 
WILLINGHAM. [Cassripcesarre.] 
WILLITON, Somersetshire, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of St. Decumans, is situated in a valley near the 
Bristol Channel, in 51° 9’ N. lat., 3° 19’ W. long., distant 13 miles 
N.W. from Taunton, 155 miles W. by 8. from London. The popula- 
tion of the chapelry of Williton in 1851 was 2783, The living is a 
tual curacy, in the archdeaconry of Taunton and diocese of 
Bath and Wells. Williton Poor-Law Union contains 36 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 109,202 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
19,895. Besides the district chapel there are places of worship for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, and a Diocesan school. 
WILMINGTON. ([Caronina, Norra; DeELAware; 


sere 
WILMSLOW. [Cursuirz.] 

WILNA, an extensive government of West Russia, formed out of 
Samogitia and Lithuania, situated between 53° 35’ and 56° 24’ N. lat., 
21° 5’ and 26° 40’ E. long, is bounded N. by Courland, N.E. by 
Vitepsk, E. by Minsk, 8. by Grodno, 8.W. by Poland, W. by Prussia, 
and N.W. by the Baltic, Its area is 16,251 square miles, and the 
population in 1846 numbered 863,700, 

The country is an extensive and rather elevated plain, diversified 
by forests and hills, the highest of which however do not rise more 
than 300 feet above the surface of the sea, and the hollows are filled 
with marshes and bogs. Some districts are too sandy for vegetation, 
but on the whole the soil is not unfavourable to cultivation. All 
kinds of grain and useful plants flourish. Here and there are found 
blocks of granite, and fossil bones of elephants and other animals, 
The country appears to have been covered with one vast forest for 
thousands of years. The progress of cultivation has of course thinned 
the forests, but there are still woods of great extent, There are many 
lakes and numerous rivers; most of the rivers are tributaries of the 
Niemen, which forms the south-western boundary of the province 
towards the kingdom of Poland. The Diina bounds the province for 
a short distance on the extreme north-east. The Wilia is the prin- 
cipal river ; it rises in Minsk, is joined by the Narocz and the Swienta, 
and falls into the Niemen at Kauen, The Dange and the Beresina 
both rise in the province; the former passes into Prussia, and the 
latter into Minsk. The coutse of most of these rivers is slow, and 
the water is bad in consequence of the many small streams which flow 
into them from the marshes, which are chiefly in the east and south- 
east of the province, where likewise the lakes are the most numerous, 
the principal of which are the Narocz, to the east of Wilna, the 
Drisiraty, and the Lake of Braslau. The winters, though short, are 
very cold; the spring is long and humid; the autumn and summer 
are wet and foggy. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, Rye is the 
grain most generally cultivated, and considerable quantities are 
exported, Next to rye are barley and wheat, then oats, buckwheat, 
peas and beans, and a little millet. Flax, hemp, and hops are grown, 
and « considerable quantity exported. 

Cattle, though numerous, are in general of inferior breed. There 
is a good breed of small but hardy horses, called the Lithuanian, 


Kent ; 


8607. The borough is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, 


which are in great request for the Russian light cavalry. Bees are 
kept in great numbers. The abundance and remarkably fine quality — 
of the honey are attributed to the great forests of lime-trees, of the 
flowers of which the bees are very fond. ; 

There are vast forests of oak, fir, ash, beech, lime, willow, maple, — 
and alder, and great abundance and variety of wild-berries are found, 
Great quantities of charcoal are burned, and pitch, tar, potashes, and 
lamp-black are made, Large numbers of river-craft are built for the 
down-navigation of the rivers, There is abundance of game and wild 
beasts, among which are wolves, bears, gluttons, &c, The urus is 
said to exist in the woods near Letewik. ; 

The minerals are bog-iron, saltpetre, marble, granite, sandstone, — 
jasper, agates, and chalcedony. i 

The manufactures are unimportant. The women in the country 
spin hemp, flax, and wool, weave linen and coarse cloth for their 
families, and knit stockings. The men work in the forests, and gain 
their livelihood partly as carriers, and by preparing potashes, pitch, — 
tar, and lamp-black, and partly by assisting in the conveyance br 
on the Niemen, the Diina, and the Wilia. The articles expo: are 
rye, flour, linseed, hops, timber, staves, bark, tar, potashes, hides, wool, | 
hair, horns, feathers, honey and wax, tallow, butter, oxen, Lithuanian — 
horses, and strong coarse linen, There are no great brandy-distilleries, | 
but all the principal farmers have each his own still for himself and 
his family, and the Jews distil brandy for sale. The inland trade is 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Jews. 

Towns.—Wilna, the capital formerly of Lithuania, now of the 
government of Wilna, is situated in 54° 43’ N, lat, 25° 10’ E, - 
long., at the conflux of the navigable river Wilia and the Wileyka. 
and has about 58,000 inhabitants, of whom more than one-third 
Jews, The streets are crooked and narrow. On an eminence called 
the Castle Hill are ruins of a large palace of the Jagellons. The 
town-hall, the arsenal, the palace of the government, and some palaces’ 
of the nobility, are handsome buildings. Among the churches, which 
number about 40, the cathedral, dedicated to St. Stanislaus, is the 
most worthy of notice. It was built in 1367. Besides Catholic con- 
vents there are several Jewish synagogues, two Protestant and two 
Greek churches, The University of Wilna, founded as a college ol 
Jesuits in 1578, was suppressed by a ukase of 1st May 1832, and its 
library of 200,000 volumes was transferred to St. Petersburg. The 
town has still a medical academy, a botanic garden, an observatory, — 
and a theological seminary, It has a few manufactures and a 
considerable trade. d 

Troki, situated on a lake 17 miles to the west of Wilna, has 4000 
inhabitants. Kowno,a town of 7000 inhabitants, is situated at : 
conflux of the Wilia and the Niemen; it was here that the 
body of Napoleon’s army entered Russia in 1812. Kreidany, with 
or inhabitants, is a very considerable town; all the houses are of 
wood. 

WILTON. [Norroix.] * an 
WILTON, Wiltshire, a market-town, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wilton, — 
is situated near the river Wily, in 51° 4’ N. lat. 1° 51’ W. long., 
distant 3 miles W. by N. from Salisbury, and 84 miles W.S.W. from 
London. The population of the parliamentary borough in 1851 was 
and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. isa 
rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Salisbury. A 
Law Union comprises 22 parishes and townships, with an area of 

55,304 acres, and a population in 1851 of 10,742. 

Wilton is a place of great antiquity, and its former importance is 
indicated by the circumstance of its having given name to the county, 
which is called in the Saxon Chronicle Wiltunscire. It was the 
scene of one of Alfred’s earlier battles with the Danes in 871. Wilton 
was the occasional residence of the West Saxon kings; and an abbey 
for nuns existed here at an early period. The town was plundered 
and burnt by the Danish king Sweyn, in the reign of Ethelred IL, 
1003, but it appears to have so far recovered as to be a place of import- 
ance at the time of the Conquest. It was for a time (909-1045, or 
later) the seat of a bishopric formed by the dismemberment of the 
diocese of Sherbourne, and afterwards reunited with it, just before the 
removal of the see to Sarum. ‘ 

Wilton stands on the tongue of land formed by the junction of the 
Nadder and the Wily. The town consists chiefly of one long street, 
on the road from Salisbury to Hindon and Mere. The old church, 

ture, 
. by the 


The living 


formerly the abbey church, is now only used as a place of opal 
‘The new church, erected in 1842, at a cost of nearly 30,000/. by : 
Right Hon, Sidney Herbert, M.P., is a very elegant and highly-finished 
edifice in the Lombardiec style, with a detached campanile, There 
are places of worship for Independents and Methodists; an endowed 
and a parochial school. Opposite the old church is ‘the county 
cross,’ The town-hall is an ancient plain brick building. Wilton 
was formerly famed for its carpet manufacture: this branch of © 
industry has declined, but is still carried on to some extent, and some 
beautiful fabrics are produced. The market is not held reg — & 
> 


There are two yearly fairs; one of them, one of the greatest 
fairs in England, is held on September 12th, the other on May 4th. | 
Near the town is Wilton House, the seat of the Earl of 


Pembroke, 
& mansion of incongruous architecture but imposing presale 
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standing in a noble park, in which are also extensive gardens. The 
house contains a fine collection of paintings and antiquities, and a 


valuable library. 

WILTSHIRE, an inland county of England bounded N.W. and N. 
by Gloucestershire, N.E. by Berkshire, S.E. by Hampshire, 8.W. by 
Dorsetshire, and W. by Somersetshire. The county is of very com- 
pact form, approximating to a quadrangle. Wiltshire is situated 
between 50° 55’ and 51° 43° N. lat., 1° 29’ and 2° 21’ W. long. The 
greatest length of the county, north and south, is about 54 miles; 
the greatest breadth, east and west, is 37 miles. he area is estimated 
at 1352 square miles, or 865,092 statute acres. The population in 
1841 was 256,280; in 1851 it was 254,221. ; 

and Geology.—The geological formations of Wiltshire con- 
sist chiefly of the cretaceous and oolitic series, with the intermediate 
beds; in the south-eastern corner the chalk is covered with the 
tertiary formations of the chalk-basin of the Isle of Wight. 

The chalk formation may be considered, from its extent, as the 
most striking geological feature of the county, forming as it does the 
extensive downs which overspread the eastern, central, and southern 
parts. The chalk district of Hampshire and Wiltshire constitutes 
the centre of the chalk formation in England, from which proceed 
four great branches. The first great branch is the chalk range of the 
Chiltern Hills, Dunstable and Royston Downs, &c., extending through 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Essex (just the north-western corner), Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
across the Wash, reappearing in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and 
terminating in Flamborough Head; the second branch is the North 
Downs of Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent; the third the South Downs 
of Hampshire and Sussex; and the fourth the North and South 
Downs of Dorsetshire, inclosing between them the trough of Poole. 

The Wiltshire portion of the great central chalk district is divided 
into two parts by the Vale of Pewsey, where the greensand occupies 
the bottom of the valley, and is skirted on each side by the chalk 
hillz. This valley extends east and west, and it may be convenient 
to describe the two portions into which it divides the chalk district as 
the northern and southern districts: Marlborough Downs belong to 
the northern district ; Salisbury Plain belongs to the southern. 

The northern chalk district is bounded by a line entering the county 
from Berkshire at the village of Bishopston, and passes Avebury, 
Eddington, or Heddington, its westernmost point, Bishop’s-Cannings, 
Wootton-Rivers, and Great Bedwyn, to the border of Berkshire at 
Great Shalbourne, The boundary may be traced throughout by a 
tolerably steep escarpment overlooking the surrounding country. The 
included chalk district is divided into two parts by the depression or 
valley, running east and west, through which the Kennet passes from 
Ave to Hungerford; and the northernmost of the two parts is 
again divided by a valley running north and south, and drained by a 
small feeder of the Kennet. This valley is occupied by the chalk, as 
well as the higher ground on each side, The principal eminences are on 
the -line of the district, and are in several instances crowned 
by ancient intrenchments, or rather earthworks, The following ma; 
be enumerated :—Charlbury Hill, above Little Hinton; Beacon Hill, 
crowned by an ancient intrenchment called Liddington Castle, above 
Liddi ; Barbury Hill, also crowned with an intrenchment ; Hack- 
pen Hill, above the Winterbournes ; Oldbury Castle, an intrenchment 
on the summit of the hill above Cherhill, having a white horse carved 
on the slope beneath; Beacon Down, above Eddington; Roundaway 
Hill, above Devizes, the scene of a severe action in the civil war of 
Charles I. ; with Easton Hill, St. Ann’s Hill, and several other hills, 
which are — of the southern escarpment overlooking the Vale of 
Pewsey. The northern chalk district forms an elevated platform, and 
is to a considerable extent uncultivated and uninclosed. In the part 
north of the valley of the Kennet, are Marlborough Downs, Aldbourn 
Chace, Wanborough Plain, and Bishopston Down. South of the valley 
of the Kennet are the King’s Play Down, Pound Down, Savernake 
Forest, and Bed and Wilton Commons, 

The southern district is bounded by an extremely irregular 
line, commencing on the north side of Inkpen Beacon, and making a 
cireuit by Westbury, Maiden-Bradley, and Wilton to Shaftesbury in 
Dorsetshire, ite continuity being broken by three deep indentations 
in the upper part of the valleys of the Avon, Wily, and Nadder, 
where the subjacent formations have been denuded. 

The south-eastern of the county, inclosed by this boundary, is 
. occupied by the chalk which extends eastward into Hampshire and 
southward into Dorsetshire, and forms an extensive hilly tract fur- 
rowed by the valleys of the Nadder, the Wily, the Avon, and the 
Bourn, and a valley watered by a stream which passes Broad-Chalk, 
Bishopston, and Humington, which valleys unite near Salisbury to 
form the Valley of the Lower Avon. South and east of Salisbury 
the chalk is covered with the plastic clay formation belonging to the 
chalk basin of the Isle of Wight, which is also observed in one or two 
other places in the district. 

The’ principal hills in this southern chalk district, as in the north- 
ern, are on the boundary, which is for the most part indicated by a 
ateep escarpment. The principal eminences are Inkpen Beacon, the 

point in the chalk formation in England, 1011 feet high, near 
the ion of Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Berkshire; Easton Hill 
and Hill, both commanding the Vale of Pewsey, and crowned 


with ancient earthworks; Little Cheverill and Great Cheverill Hills ; 
Eddington Hill, Battlesbury Camp, Titherington Hill, Chiselbury 
Camp, with a circular intrenchment, and White Sheet Hill, between 
Wilton and Shaftesbury. In the central part of the district are Miz- 
maze, Ashley, and Harnham hills, Tower Hill, Amesbury Down, 
Newton Hill, and numerous others. 

This chalk district, known as Salisbury Plain, forms an elevated 
platform, uncultivated and uninclosed, except in the valleys. Wide 
downs, covered by a scanty herbage, spread in every direction, The 
population is collected in the valleys, where, along the streams which 
water them, the villages stand very close to each other. The chalk is 
generally bare of wood, except in three or four spots, such as Sever- 
nake Forest, Grovely Wood, Vernditch Chase, and Cranbourn Chase. 

The greensand formation, comprehending the chalk-marl with the 
greensand, crops out from beneath the escarpment of the two chalk 
districts occupying the Vale of Pewsey, which separates them, as well 
as the indentations in the boundary of the southern chalk district, 
Consequently the outer edge of the greensand is rather more regular 
than that of the chalk, The greensand rises gradually from the foot 
of the chalk escarpment towards its outer edge, which is in many 
parts traceable by a well-defined and steep escarpment. 

From Eddington the outer edge of the greensand may be traced in 
an irregular line by Devizes and Pottern to Market Lavington ; then 
westward by Westbury to the border of Somersetshire. It occupies 
nearly all the county west of the chalk between Warminster and 
Mere. About Warminster and Stourhead Park, in the south-western 
part of the county, the greensand hills nearly equal those of the chalk 
in height. Alfred’s Tower, near Stourhead, is on a greensand hill 
800 feet high. 

From beneath the outer edge of the greensand formation the 
Weald clay, or Tetsworth clay, which usually separates the greensand 
from the ironsand, crops out. It occupies only a narrow tract, sur- 
rounding on every side the country occupied by the superior forma- 
tions, and may be traced through the county with little interruption. 
In the Vale of Wardour the clay occupies a very narrow strip skirting 
the greensand. The ironsand does not appear in this county, except 
in a few places, and is described as being a pudding-stonle composed of 
rounded quartz united by a siliceous cement with a red calx of iron, 
containing ore formerly in much request for the furnace and the forge. 

In the absence of the ironsand, the Weald clay is found to rest 
along the northern and north-western borders of the county on the 
Kimmeridge clay, which belongs to the uppermost division of the 
oolitic group. This Kimmeridge clay occupies a tract rarely exceeding 
two miles in breadth, but extending in length from the Berkshire 
border to Seend, west of Devizes, beyond which it is covered by the 
westward extension of the overlying formations, At Swindon, in the 
Kimmeridge clay district, beds of oolitic freestone, similar to the 
Portland beds, intervene between the Weald clay and Kimmeridge 
clay, and are extensively quarried. In the northern part of the county 
the upper oolites are confined to low ground: in the Vale of Pewsey 
they acquire some elevation, as in Lady Down near Tisbury. 

The formations already noticed occupy the whole of the county 
south and east of a line drawn westward from the Berkshire border, 
three miles south of Highworth, parallel to and a little to the north 
of the Wilts and Berks Canal, by Stratton to Wootton-Basset and 
Seend, to the Somersetshire border at Corsley near Frome ; the whole 
line making a circuit convex to the north-west. Beyond this boundary 
the strata of the middle oolites, comprehending the coral rag and 
calcareous grit, and the Oxford clay, crop out, occupying all the northern 
border of the county, and extending westward to a line drawn south 
by west from Cirencester to Gloucestershire, by Malmesbury, Chippen- 
ham, Melksham, Trowbridge, and North Bradley, to Frome in Somer- 
setshire ; beyond which line the upper beds of the lowermost division 
of the oolites appear. 

The tract occupied by the middle oolites has a breadth of eight miles 
along the northern part of the county, where it extends into Glouces- 
tershire: between Wootton-Basset and Cirencester, it is 11 or 12 miles 
broad; thence diminishing towards the south and south-west, so that 
near Westbury and Frome it is probably not more than one or two 
miles broad. The lower or outer edge of the coral-rag and calcareous 
grit may be traced by a range of low hills of this formation, extending 
to the north of Highworth, Swindon, and Wootton-Basset, and then 
westward by Lyneham, Bremhall, Bowood, and Bromham. Near 
Seend, west of Devizes, there is a depression in these hills, through 
which the Kennet and Avon Canal passes; but the hills re-appear at 
Steeple-Ashton, beyond which the coral-rag is covered by the westward 
extension of the chalk and greensand. The average height of the 
coral-rag hills seems to be about 400 feet above the level of the sea. 
The Oxford or clunch clay occupies the lower ground at their foot, 
including the valley of the Thames, and that of the Avon above 
Malmesbury. There are some gentle eminences of Oxford clay between 
Cricklade and Malmesbury, and again about Meiksham, Semington, 
and Trowbridge. Mineral waters occur in this formation; those of 
Melksham, and of Holt, three miles south-west of Melksham, are im- 
pregnated with purgative salts; those of Seend near Devizes contain 
iron and carbonic acid. The formations belonging to the lower oolites 
in this county are the cornbrash, the forest-marble, then a bed of clay, 
in some places 80 feet thick, and then the great oolite, 
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Hydrography and Communications.—The county is comprehended 
fa gto of the Thames, the Severn, and the Christchurch 
or Salisbury Avon ; that part of the south-western border about Stour- 
head and Mere which is drained by the Dorsetshire Stour being 
jnoluded in the basin of the Avon, with which the Stour unites in 
Christohureh haven. The northera ehalk district and the northern 
part of the county, as far as a line drawn from the neighbourhood of 
Swindon to near Tetbury in Gloucestershire, are included in the basin 
of the Thames; the southern chalk district, with the greensand 
istrict which begirds it, the Vale of Pewsey east of Devizes and 
Market Lavington, and the Vale of Wardour, belong to the basin 
of the Salisbury or Christchurch Avon ; and the westera side of the 
county, nearly as far south as Warminster, belongs to the basin of the 
Severn. 

Some of the streams which join the Thames in the upper part of its 
course rise in this county. One, which has been considered by some 
persons, but with very little reason, as the true Thames, rises just on 
the border of the county where the Roman road Akeman or Acman 
Street crosses the Thames and Severn Canal by ‘ Thames-head’ bridge ; 
it joins the Churn or true Thames [THames) from Cirencester, about 
a mile above Cricklade bridge. This pseudo-Thames has a course of 
about nine miles before joining the true Thames. From Cricklade 
bridge, where the true Thames first touches the county, it flows four 
miles by Castle Eaton to the border of the county; then between 
three and four miles farther along the border, separating Wiltshire 
from Gloucestershire; and quits the county altogether a little above 
Lechlade. The Aey (otherwise the Ray) rises in the greensand hills 
near Wrougbton ; it rans northward, passing to the west of Swindon, 
and joins the Thames between Cricklade and the border of the county. 
The Cole rises near Chisledon, and flows northward, chiefly on the 
border of the county, which it separates from Berkshire, and flows 
into the Thames just beyond the border of the county. 

The most important feeder of the Thames in this county is the 
Kennel, which rises in the greensand district near its outer edge, in 
Cleavancy-fields between Cliffe-Pypard and Yatesbury. It flows south 
aud south-east by Yatesbury and Avebury, to Silbury Hill on the 
Bath road, near which it turns eastward by East Kennet, Manton, 
Marlborough, Mildenhall, and Chilton-Foliat, just below which it 
touches the border of the county, which it separates from Berkshire 
for about a niile or a mile and a half, and then, at Hungerford, quits 
it altogether. That part of the course of the Kennet which belongs 
to Wiltshire is about 20 miles lonz. 

The Salisbury Avon rises in the southern slope of the northern 
chalk district, in the neighbourhood of Devizes, and flows east-south- 
east along the Vale of Pewsey. At Salisbury it is joined on the right 
by the Wily (united with the Nadder): it is joined a little lower down, 
on the left bank, by the Bourne, and afterwards flows southward by 
Standfinch House to Downton, a little below which it quits the county: 
ite length from the neighbourhood of Devizes to the border of the 
county is 42 miles, [Avon] 

The Wily or Willey rises in the downs north of Mere, in the south- 
west part of the county, and flows first east, then north by the Deverills 
to Warminster, near which it bends to the east-south-east, and flows past 
Heytesbury, Wily, Steeple-Langford, Stapleford, Ditehampton, and West 
Harnham, to Fisherton-Anger, a suburb of Salisbury, where it joins 
the Avon, Its whole course is about 27 miles. Near Quidhampton 
it is joined on the right by the Nadder, which rises close to the Dorset- 
shire border near Shaftesbury, The Bourne rises just within the 
northern boundary of the southern chalk district, and flows southward 
by Collingbourn-Kingston to Shipton, where it crosses a corner of 

ampehire, Cholderton, Allington, Idmiston, the Winterbournes, and 
Laverstock, near Salisbury, below which it joins the Avon: its whole 
length is about 23 miles. 

A very small part of the county about Mere, in the south-western 
corner, is drained by the upper waters of the Dorsetshire Stour, which 
rises at Stourhead in this county. The Stour and the Salisbury Avon 
unite just above their outfall into the English Channel at Christchurch. 

That part of the county which belongs to the basin of the Severn 
is drained by the Bristol or Lower Avon, the sources of which are in 
the Cotswold Hills, at Horton near Chipping-Sodbury in Gloucester- 
shire, and in the hilly district in the northern part of Wiltshire, The 
united stream is joined at Malmesbury by a stream, eight miles long, 
from Tetbury and Brokenborough. From Malmesbury the Avon flows 
in a winding channel 16 miles southward to Chippenham, and thence 
20 miles in a winding channel south-west by Laycock, Melksham, 
Bradford, and Limpley-Stoke, to the border of this county and Somer- 
setahire, between Bradford and Bath. The Marden rises in the green- 
sand hills (Compton Hill) above Compton-Basset, flows by Calne, and 
after » course in all of about 9 miles, flows into the Avon. The Were 
and the Frome are also feeders of the Avon. The Were is formed by 
tho pte of several streams which rise on the escarpment of the 
chalk downs about Westbury. The Frome belongs to Somersetshire, 
but some part of its course is on the borders of this county. 

Of these numerons rivers but few are navigable, and then only for 
a short distance in this county. This is the consequence of its central 
position and comparative elevation, from which it results that the 
principal streams have only their sources or the upper part of their 
courses in it. The navigation of the Thames, the Kennet, and the 


Bristol Avon does not commence until after those rivers have quitted 
the county. oil 
partially supplied by 


The want of river navigation in Wiltshire is 
canals, of which three lines are connected with this county. The 
northernmost line is that of the Thames and Severn which in 
its course from the Thames at Lechlade in Glow to the | 
Stroudwater Canal at Stroud in the same county, connecting the 
rivers Thames and Severn, crosses the northern part of this county 
near Castle Eaton and Cricklade, The second line is that of — } 
Kennet and Avon Canal, which also connects the Thames with the 
Severn by means of their respective tributaries the Kennet and the 
Bristol Avon. This canal is 57 miles long: it commences at the head — 
of the navigation of the river Kennet at Newbury in Berkshire, and — 
terminates in the river Avon at Bath. About 41 miles of its course 
is in Wiltshire, which county it enters near Hungerford. It passes 
Great Bedwyn, Devizes, and Trowbridge, and quits the county 4 miles 
from Bradford, at the Dundas aqueduct, by which it is carried over — 
the Avon. The third line of canal navigation is that of the Wilts and 
Berks Canal: it lies between the two lines already noticed, and con- — 
nects the Thames near Abingdon with the Kennet and Avon Canal at 
Semington, between Devizes and Bradford. At Lower Eastcott, n 
Swindon, is a branch nearly all in Wiltshire 84 miles long, passing 
town of Cricklade to the Thames and Severn Canal at Latton 
Gloucestershire, near Cricklade. a 

The principal coach-roads are the former mail-roads from London 
to Salisbury and Exeter, and to Bath and Bristol. There are several 
— peng Bme to —— ee sa ae = these — 

ranchi m the mail-ro isbury passes mbe- 
Bisset, and enters Dorsetshire near Woodyates Inn. pn branch- — 
ing from the mail-road at Andover enters the county at Park House, 
and runs across Salisbury Plain through Amesbury and Winterbourne- 
Stoke to Mere, beyond which it enters Somersetshire. The road fi 
London to the Old Passage on the Severn, opposite the mouth of 
Wye, branches from the Bath road at Chip’ and runs by Yatton- 
Keynell, Castle-Combe, and Nettleton into Gloucestershire. There 
are several roads from Salisbury, the county town: one runs south 
by west to Cranbourne, Wimbourne-Minster, and Poole in Dorsetshire, — 
branching from the road to Exeter (through Blandford, 
and Honiton) a little beyond Combe-Bisset ; one southward by Do t 
to Fordingbridge, Lyndhurst, and Christchurch in the New Forest in — 
Hampshire ; two south-east to Southampton —one through B: 1 ‘ 
the other through Romsey; two eastward to Winchester—one © 
Romsey, and one (branching from the London and Exeter 
through Stockbridge; and two north-east to Bath and Bristol—o 
through Heytesbury, Warminster, Westbury, and Bradford; the oth 
branching from this at Warminster, and rejoining it at Bath. 

The main line of the Great Western railway crosses this na S “4 
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a direction nearly parallel to that of the Wilts and Berks 
enters Wiltshire ween the Shrivenham and Swindon stations, 
latter of which is 77 miles from the London terminus, and runs in’ 
south-western direction by Swindon, Chippenham, Corsham, and Box. 
The Cheltenham branch quits the main line at Swindon d 
runs in a generally north-western direction towards Stroud, a few — 
miles short of which it quits Wiltshire. Just before it leaves Wiltshire 
the Cirencester branch runs off from it, but only two miles of this — 
branch is in this county. The Wilts and Somerset branch quits the — 
main line near the Chippenham station, meter feet * : 
Trowbridge, and Westbury to Warminster. At the Westbury station 
a short branch diverges south-west to Frome, of which about three — 
miles are in this county. The Salisbury branch of the South-Western — 
railway enters the county at West Dean, and runs thence west-by-— 
north for seven miles to Salisbury, where it terminates, 

. Olimate, Soil, Agricultwre—In an agricultural point of view the 
county of Wilts may be divided into two districts—the first or 
southern district comprehending all the Wiltshire Downs, with their — 
intersecting valleys, and separated from the northern di side te 
irregular tine running round the foot of the chalk-hills from their — 
entrance into the north-east part of Berkshire to their south-west 
termination at Maiden Bradley. * 

South, or more properly, South-East Wiltshire, contains in round 
numbers about 500,000 acres of land, The Downs are an elevated 
table-land intersected by valleys, which give the surface a broken 
appearance, These valleys contain rivers and small streams. The — 
soil being generally more fertile there, and the climate milder, culti- 
vation was originally confined to them, and there most of the villages 
are situated: the higher and more exposed situations remain as 
natural pastures for sheep and cattle, The air on the Downs is keen, — 
and healthy to robust constitutions. The valleys, although more — 
sheltered from the sweeping winds from the Atlantic, partake of this 
keen air, which is drawn along their course in currents. The soil 
the Downs varies little, being thin, and uniformly resting on the chalk, 
It produces excellent short herbage very well suited for sheep-pasture, — 
It is comparatively a small proportion which has been converted into 
arable land, and chiefly on the borders of the valleys. As we descend 
from the Downs into the valleys the soil generally becomes less mixed ~ 
with flints and of a more loamy nature, in consequence of the waters 
washing down portions of the upper soil, of which the finer particle 
are deposited on the sides of the hills, and form what is called white 
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land. The level part of the valleys nearest the rivulets consists of 
flints washed down lower and mixed with fine earth. 

Some remarkable veins of sand intersect this district: one of these, 
of a fertile nature, enters the county at Mere on the borders of Dorset- 
shire, and takes a north and north-east direction round the outer edge 
of the Downs, keeping nearly close to their foot, by way of Maiden 
Bradley, Warminster, Westbury, and Lavington, towards Devizes, 
where it meets with a much wider and still more fertile vein coming 
down the Pewsey vale from Burbage. Another vein also enters the 
county from Dorsetshire, being a continuation of the sand-hills on 
which stands, and h Donhead, Ansty, Swal- 
lowelift, Fovant, &c., under the foot of the Downs, till it is stopped 
by the high ground in Burcombfield. This vein is also met at or near 
Fovant by another branch, or rather a ridge of sand-hills, coming from 
West Knoyle by Stop-Beacon and Ridge. , 

The system of cultivation was originally such as the situation of 
the more fertile soils and their connection with the extensive pastures 
on the Downs naturally suggested. Wool was no doubt the principal 

uce, and no more corn was grown than — 0 ae lb 
ts required. In no part of England was the system of water- 
meadows introduced so early or carried to such perfection, A farm 
consisted of certain buildings and peepee a en irri- 
gated if possible, or in heart ing; with some raise 
corn for the fate oa run ridy & Downs for a certain number of 
sheep, which were the chief source of rent and profit. Since the 
common fields have mostly been inclosed and divided among the pro- 
prietors, more land has been cultivated and better systems have been 
; but this has been done slowly. A great and gradual improve- 
ment however has taken place, and new methods of cropping, new 
Mmanures, and improved instruments, as well as more compact and 
better-arranged ork oo. © are continually being introduced. 
Sheep are still a principal object of the Wiltshire farmer, but his 
attention is not confined to them, and he makes them subservient to 
eres OxD- All the usual crops are raised. 
© water-meadows are extremely well managed. There are two 
kinds of water-meadows, those irrigated by catch-work and those which 
are flooded. The flooded meadows are those which lie along the course 
of the rivers or ri and are flat and level naturally or rendered 
80 by food The water is let on by sluices oe channels Ee og A upper 
e stream, and kept in by banks, if necessary, an again 
Ene the lower part of the nhieu, or on lower meadows, by similar 
sluices and channels. It is computed that there are above 20,000 
of excellent water-meadows in this district. 
the cows in this district are not such objects of attention as the 
the breeds are very various, and few of them of superior quality. 
The chief dairies are on the borders of Dorsetshire, whence comes the 
used in the towns, North Wiltshire producing little butter, 
whey-butter—its chief produce being cheese, The Wiltshire 
neh ce Redhae acrepge ely” but not in general so pure. 
The origi was horned, but this has been almost entirely 
su by the polled breed, which produces a finer wool, if not 
so large a carcass, The Southdown has almost entirely super- 
old Wiltshire breed. The pigs are much the same as in 
other counties, the Chinese and the ae breeds having by their 
crosses improved the original breeds and altered all their qualities, 

The north-western district of Wiltshire differs greatly from the 
southern district. The sub-soil in this of the county, instead of 
consists chiefly of flat broken stone, called provincially 
corn-grate, It is the same as that of the Cotswold Hills in Gloucester- 
shire. These stones serve for building when they are of sufficient 
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elin thrives 
There is a very fertile vein of gravel, or rather of small shelly sand 
pebbles, covered with a good depth of rich mould, which runs 
in a broken from Melksham through Chippenham to Cricklade, 
but extends wider from Tytherton through Christian Malford and 
to Somerford. All this vein is very rich land, especially 
A less fertile vein of sand ge a Redburn by 
and Sutton r to Langley Burne P) an 
poh at he op ite corresponding ut at Charlcot, and 
runs Bremhill to coer at The greatest part of the residue 
of the soil of this district lies on a hard close rock of a rough irregular 
of spurious limestone, fit only for mending the roads with: the 
soil above this rock is mostly retentive of moisture, and consequently 
cold. 


This district is essentially a dairy country, and probably has been 
#0 from time immemorial. The buildings are well suited to this 
and placed conveniently with respect to the surrounding 

Relde. . The cheese-lofts are often on a very extensive scale; and all 
the buildings are kept ina neat and substantial order, Leases are 
common for 14 or 21 years, and the tenant is prevented from selling 
or straw, which secures his keeping sufficient stock for manure. 
The implements are similar to those used in the south-eastern district. 
The common fields have been mostly inclosed, to the great advantage 


of the husbandry. Some of the best land has been laid down in 
grass, and a better system of cropping has been generally introduced, 
as well as a cleaner tillage. The grassland forms the greater portion 
of North Wiltshire, and the cheese made there is justly celebrated. 

The breed of milch-cows is an object of greater attention in this 
district than in the southern. A great many cows are fatted in the 
dairies. The sheep in this district are much the same as in the 
southern portion of the county, and although there are not such 
extensive sheep-pastures, there is usually a flock attached to every 
arable farm, and folding is one of the chief modes of manuring the 
fields, Many porkers are fatted in the dairies on the whey, after it 
has been skimmed and whey-butter made. The breed of pigs has 
been much improved. There is nothing peculiar in the breed of 
horses; those used on the farms are mostly imported young from 
other counties, 

There are very few market-gardens or orchards in this district, and 
no cider is made, Vegetables are only raised for sale near the towns; 
every farm having generally as much garden as the family requires, 
andnomore, The woods have diminished greatly all over the county, 
which was once very well-wooded. 

There are many excellent markets in Wiltshire ; the principal corn- 
markets are Warminster, Devizes, and Salisbury. Swindon and Salis- 
bury are excellent cattle-markets. Marlborough is a great market for 
cheese, although most of it is contracted for by factors, who take the 
whole produce to London, Bath, and Bristol. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—The county is divided into 28 hundreds, 
which are situated as follows :— 

Alderbury, south-east; Amesbury, east; Bradford, west; Branch 
and Dole, central; Calne, central; Cawden and Cadworth, south; 
Chalk, south; Chippenham, north-west; Damerham North, north- 
west, with Damerham South, south-west ; Downton, south and south- 
west ; Dunworth, south-west; Elstub and Everley, east and central; 
Frustfield, south-east; Heytesbury, south-west and central; High- 
worth, Cricklade, and Staple, north; Kingsbridge, north-east and 
central; Kinwardstone, east; Malmesbury, north; Melksham, west 
and central; Mere, south-west; Potterne and Cannings, central ; 
Ramsbury, north-east; Selkley, east and central; Swanborough, 
central ; Underditeh, south-east and central; Warminster, west ; West- 
bury, west ; Whorwelsdown, west. 

“The city of Salisbury is included in Underditch hundred, the 
borough of Devizes in Potterne and Cannings hundred, and the borough 
of Marlborough in Selkley hundred. 

Wiltshire contains the eounty town and city of New Sarum, or 
SaLissury; the parliamentary boroughs of Cauyx, CHIPPENHAM, 
CrickLapg, Devizes, MaLMesBuRY, MARLBOROUGH, Wesrsury, and 
Wit0n; the disfranchised boroughs of Great Bepwyn, Downton, 
pom fowre Hindon, Ludgershall, Old Sarum, and Wootton-Basset; 
and the market-towns of Amesspury, Braprorp, CorsHaM, Hicnwortn, 
East or Market Lavington, Metxsuam, Mere, SWINDON, TROWBRIDGE, 
and Warminster. The places printed in small capitals are described 
in separate articles, Of the rest we subjoin an account, the population 
given being that of 1851 :— 

Heytesbwry, population 1210, on the left bank of the Wily, about 
17 miles N.W. by W. from Salisbury, had for its Saxon name Heg- 
tredesbiryg, softened in Domesday into Haseberie, The church is a 
large cruciform edifice, with a square tower at the intersection of the 
nave and transept. It was anciently collegiate. The Independents 
have a chapel, and there is a National school, The manufacture of 
woollen-cloth employs a few of the inhabitants, 

Hindon, population 710, about 15 miles W. by N. from Salisbury, 
is a small market-town and decayed borough. The church or chapel 
(for East Knoyle is the mother church) is a plain building ; it was 
founded in the 16th century; in 1836 it was repaired and e d. 
The Primitive Methodists and Independents have places of worship, 
and there are National schools, The market is on Thursday; fairs 
are held on May 27th and October 29th for horses, cattle, sheep, and 


poultry. 

Ind yershall, colloquially termed Lurshall, population 580, about 
17 miles N.N.E. from Salisbury, close to the Hampshire border, is 
called Litlegarsele in Domesday. There are some remains of a castle 
erected soon after the Norman Conquest. The church is of irregular 
form, with nave, chancel, and two transepts of very unequal dimen- 
sions. The Primitive Methodists and Baptists have places of worship, 
and there is a Free school. A mutilated stone cross distinguishes what 
was formerly the market-place, There is a considerable yearly fair. 

Old Sarum, situated about a mile and a half N. from Salisbury, is 
generally regarded as the Sorbiodunum of the Romans, Its name, 
derived from the Celtic words sorbio, ‘dry,’ and ‘dun, ‘a city or 
fortress,’ leads to the conclusion that it was a British post. ‘The 
number of Roman roads which met at Old Sarum, which are noticed 
at the end of this article, and the mention of the place in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, show that it was occupied by the Romans, but the 
remains present little resemblance to the usual form of their posts. 
In the Saxon times, Sarum, under the somewhat altered name of 
Searobyrig, Serasbyria, and Sarisberia, is frequently noticed by histo- 
rians. Kenric, son of Cerdic, defeated the Britons in this neighbour- 
hood, a.p. 552; and in 1003 the place was taken and burned by Sweyn, 
king of Denmark. Under the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman princes, 
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councils ecclesiastical and civil were held here, and the town became 
the seat of a bishopric, There was a castle or fortress, which is 
mentioned as early as the time of Alfred, and which —— regarded 
as the citadel ; and the city was defended by a wall, within the inclo- 
sure of which the cathedral stood. Early in the 13th century the 
oppression of the castellans, or captains of the castle, and their 
disputes with the bishops and clergy, led to the removal of the 
cathedral to its present site, Many or most of the citizens also 
removed, and the rise of New Sarum (Satispury]led to the decay of the 
older place, so that in the time of Leland there was not one inhabited 
house in it, It returned members to Parliament in 23 Edward I., 
and again in $4 Edward IIL, from which period it continued to return 
them until it was disfranchised by the Reform Act. It was com- 
monly referred to as the most striking instance of a rotten borough, 
continuing to return members when it had neither house nor inhabitant, 
It contained one house with four inhabitants in 1851. 

Wootton-Basset, population 2123, about 15 miles N. by E. from 
Devizes, is called in Domesday, Wodetone; it passed to the Bassets 
of Wycombe, from whom it obtained its distinguishing epithet. The 
market-house and the town-hall, as well as the church, which is ancient, 
are in the centre of the town. The Independents and Primitive 
Methodists have chapels, and there are National, British, and Infant 
schools, and an Endowed Free school. The market is on Tuesday, 
and there are four yearly fairs, with a large market for cattle on the 
second Tuesday in each month. 

East or Market Lavington, population 1189, about 6 miles 8. by E. 
from Devizes, is in the valley between the greensand and chalk hills 
on the north-west side of Salisbury Plain. The church, which occu- 
pies an elevated site a short distance west from the town, is in the 
perpendicular style. The Independents and Baptists have places of 
worship, and there are National and British schools, The market is 
on Wednesday, and there is one yearly fair. An iron-foundry and 
agricultural implement manufactory gives some employment, Malting, 
gardening, and basket-making are carried on. ; 

The following are some of the more important villages, with the 
parish populations in 1851, and a few other particulars :— 

Aldbourne, or Auburn, population 1622, about 9 miles 8.E. from 
Swindon, is beautifully situated in a fertile valley, and was once a 
place of importance, possessing a market and fairs, which have how- 
ever been long disused. The church is of Norman date. The 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Independents have places 
of worship, and there are National schools. Ashton-Keynes, population 
1365, about 4 miles W. by N. from Cricklade, is on the left bank of 
the river Thames, near the Gloucestershire border. The church, 
which is ancient, has some traces of Norman architecture. The 
Independents and Primitive Methodists have places of worship. 
There isa Free school. Steeple-Ashton, population of the tithing 802, 
about 4 miles E. from Trowbridge, was formerly a market-town and 
the seat of a considerable clothing manufacture. The parish church 
is a lofty and elegant structure, with nave, chancel, side aisles, north 
and south porches, and a large square tower at the west end. The 
church was erected about the end of the 15th century. The tower 
was originally surmounted with a stone spire, which gave the village 
its specific designation of Steeple-Ashton. The spire was destroyed 
in two thunder-storms in July and October, 1760. There are here a 
chapel for Baptists, and a National school. A tesselated pavement, 
somewhat different in style and material from the usual Roman pave- 
ments, was dug up at Steeple-Ashton. ox, population 1987, about 
4 miles W. by 8. from Corsham, is situated in a beautiful valley 
watered by a small feeder of the Avon, sometimes called the Box 
Brook. The parish church is an ancient edifice with a spire. The 
Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there are National schools. 
There are considerable quarries near Box of the freestone usually 
called Bath stone, and there are two mineral springs. A station of 
the Great Western railway is at Box, and the longest tunnel on the 
line is near this place. Maiden Bradley, population 704, is on the 
Somersetshire border, 7 miles S.W. from Warminster. The parish 
church is a stone edifice with a western tower. It was originally 
built in the reign of Richard IL, but has undergone repairs and 
alterations at various periods. In the village are a chapel for Inde- 
pendents and National schools. North Bradley, population of the 
tithing 987, is about 2 miles 8. from Trowbridge. The parish church 
is a commodious structure with a fine Norman tower. There are here 
an Endowed National school and an asylum for six poor parishoners, 
Broadcloth and kerseymere are made here. Bratton, population of 
the chapelry 721, is about 2 miles N.E. from Westbury. ‘The parish 
church is of Norman architecture, and has a tower at one corner sur- 
mounted with aspire. Bratton camp is an ancient intrenchment of 
irregular form, nearly a mile in circuit, and inclosing an area of 23 
acres. Bromham, or Bremham, population 1619, is 4 miles N.W. from 
Devizes, The village is near the site of the Roman station Verlucio, 
and some Roman antiquities, consisting of a bath and portions of a 
tesselated pavement, were found here about 90 years since. The 
church, which is large and ancient, has been restored and repewed. 
It has a chapel richly carved, which contains some ancient banners 
and armour, and several monuments of the Baynton family; the 
tower, with the spire which surmounts it, is 180 feet high. The 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have places of worship, and there 


are National schools. In the vicinity is Sloperton Cottage, long the 
residence of the poet Thomas Moore, and the house in which he died. — 
Bishop's-Cannings, population 3925, is about 3 miles N.E. from 
Devizes. Bishop’s-Cannings has a fine cruciform church, with nay 
and side aisles, transept, south porch, a chantrey on the east side o 
the south transept, another chantrey chapel, and a lady c ow 
used as the chancel, The church was repewed in 1829, There are 
National schools, Castle Combe, population 557, about 6 miles N, 
from Chippenham, has an ancient gothic church with a tower, chapels — 
for Independents and Baptists, and National schools, Paper-making 
and malting are carried on, and in the neighbourhood there are corn- 
mills, Corsley, poe. 1473, is about 5 miles W. by N. from 
Warminster, on the Somersetshire border. The church is a neat early 
English edifice, recently rebuilt, with a square tower. The Baptists 
and Independents have places of worship, and there is a National — 


it is chiefly in the early English style, 
and there is a National school, gbridge Deverhill or Deve 
population 1378, about 3 miles S. from Warminster, is so called to — 
distinguish it from four other villages to which the name of Deyer- — 
hill is common, The church is ancient, and contains the burial-place 
of the Bath family. There are a chapel for Primitive Methodists, — 
National schools, and some almshouses. Longleat House, the splendid — 
mansion of the Marquis of Bath, standing in a well-wooded park about 
12 miles in circumference, is on the border of the county, about 5 m 
W. from Longbridge Deverhill. The clothing manufacture gives 
ployment to some persons in the parish, Fonthill Gifford, population 
442, is about 2 miles S.E. from Hindon, The church, built by Ald 
man Beckford, is constructed after the model of a Grecian tem 
with a pediment and a tower surmounted with a dome, There are 
National schools. The extensive park in which is the site of Fonthill — 
Abbey, lies between Hindon and the village of Fonthill Gifford. The 
magnificent structure raised here by the celebrated William Beckford, — 
author of ‘Vathek,’ was entirely removed after the fall of the lofty 
central tower in 1825. rozield, population 571, is chiefly noticeable 
on account of the Duchess of Somerset's Hospital, or almshouses, 
30 widows of laymen and 20 widows of clergymen. The buildings — 
form an oblong quadrangle of considerable extent, and the institution 
is under the charge of a steward, a chaplain, and other officers, The 
parish church, which is seated on high ground a short distance from — 
the village, is a brick building with a low tiled roof. Hilperton, popu- 
lation 996, about a mile N,E, from Trowbridge, shares in the cloth — 
and kerseymere manufacture of that town. There are here a small 
parish church, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, and — 
National schools. ast Knoyle, population 1110, is about 2 miles 8, — 
from Hindon. The church, a cruciform stone building with a western 
embattled and turreted tower, stands on elevated ground. There are 
National schools, a lending library, and a branch of the Wiltshire 
Friendly Society. East Knoyle was the birthplace of Sir Christopher { 
Wren, whose father was rector of the parish, Lacock or Laycock, 
population 1653, about 3 miles S. from Chippenham, near the right — 
bank of the Avon, was formerly a market-town. The church is an 
ancient gothic edifice with a spire. The Independents have a chapel, — 
and there are National schools, Lacock Abbey, now the seat of the — 
lord of the manor, was formerly a nunnery, founded about 1232, 
Potterne, population 1778, about 2 miles 8, from Devizes, is pleasantly 
situated in a sheltered and picturesque valley. The church, a Norman 
edifice, has been repaired and internally restored. A large square — 
tower, embattled, with turrets and pinnacles, rises from the intersection 
of the nave and transepts. There are here a chapel for Wesleyan 
Methodists, National schools, and some parochial charities. Pwrton, 
population 2087, about 4 miles S, from Cricklade, is pleasantly situated 
on elevated ground, The church is a commodious and handsome cru- — 
ciform gothic structure with two towers; the one which rises from 
the intersection of the naye and chancel is surmounted with a lofty — 
spire. The Primitive Methodists and Independents have places of 
worship, and there are National schools, Ramsbwry, population 2696, — 
on the left bank of the Kennet, about 12 miles 8.E. from Swindon. 
Ramsbury was made the seat of the bishopric erected in the 9th or — 
10th century by the dismemberment of Wiltshire from the diocese of — 
Sherbourne; the see was removed after an interval to Wilton, and 
was afterwards reunited to Sherbourne, the cathedral being fixed at 
Old Sarum, from which it was removed to Salisbury. The church is — 
spacious, and consists of a nave and two aisles, a chancel, and a massive 
western tower. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Inde-— 
pendents have places of worship, and there are National schools, 
Ramsbury formerly had a market, Rowde, population 1128, is about 
2 miles W.N.W. from Devizes. The church, partly rebuilt in 1833, is — 
a gothic edifice with a square embattled tower at the west end. The 
Wesleyan Methodists haye a chapel, and there are National schools, 
Sherston Magna, or Great Sherston, population 1589, is situated near 
the head of the river Avon, about 6 miles W. by 8. from Anes 
Sherston is supposed to be the Sceorstane of the Saxon Chronicle, the - 
scene of an indecisive battle in 1016 between Edmund IL. (Ironside) 
and Canute, who engaged during the battle in personal conflict. The 
village is partly within the site of an ancient encampment, part 
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which is obliterated. The church at Sherston is a very large craci- 
form building, comprising a nave, two aisles, transept, and large south 
oes It is partly Norman, of later date, The Independents and 
tists have chapels, and there are National and British schools. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes,—About three-fourths 
of the county are included in the diocese of Salisbury and archdeacon- 
ries of Sarum and Wilts. The other fourth is in the diocese of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, and archdeaconry of Bristol. By the Poor-Law 
Commissioners the county is divided into 18 Poor-Law Unions :— 


parte: Saar wat Bradford, Calne, Chippenham, Cricklade and 
-Wootton- Devizes, Highworth and Swindon, Malmesbury, Marl- 
Melksham, Mere, Pewsey, Salisbury, Tisbury, Warminster, 
Westbury and Whorwelsdown, and Wilton. These Unions contain 
oh erm and townships, with an area of 773,713 acres, and a 
po in 1851 of 240,460. Wiltshire is in the western circuit : 
the spring assizes are held at Salisbury, the summer assizes at Devizes. 
The Epi y¥ quarter sessions for the county are held at Devizes; 
the Easter sessions at Salisbury; the Midsummer sessions at War- 
minster; and the Michaelmas sessions at Devizes. County courts are 
held at Bradford, Calne, Chippenham, Devizes, Malmesbury, Marl- 
» Mi S Trowbridge, Warminster, and Westbury. 
Before the Reform Act 34 members of Parliament were returned from 
Wiltshire—namely, two for the county, two for the city of Salisbury, 
and two each for the boroughs of Great Bedwyn, Calne, Chippenham, 
Cricklade, Devizes, Downton, Heytesbury, Hindon, Ludgershall, Malmes- 
bury, Old Sarum, Westbury, Wilton, and Wootton- 
Basset. By the Reform Act Great Bedwyn, Downton, Heytesbury, 
Hindon, Ludgershall, Old Sarum, and Wootton-Basset were altogether 
disfranchised ; and Calne, Malmesbury, Westbury, and Wilton reduced 
to one member each. The county was formed into two divisions, each 
returning two members ; so that the number of members is now 18. 
History and Antiquitica—Wiltehire is probably the richest of all 
English counties in memorials of the earliest historic period, and 
also of the ante-historic period of our country. This pre-eminence it 
owes to the wide extent of its chalk downs, unbroken by inclosures, 
and untouched by the plough, on which the earthen or rude stone 
memorials of the remotest ages have remained uninjured, except by 
the mouldering touch of time, or by rare and occasional interventions 
of the caprice and violence of man; exempt in a great degree from 
the more systematic and complete destruction which the extension of 
building or cultivation has caused. 

It is difficult to determine exactly to which of the ancient British 
nations the various parts of the county belonged. A large portion, 
there can be no doubt, belonged to the nation or nations mentioned 
by Ptolemaus under the ic name of Belgw. Ptolermzeus assigns 
to them the cities of is and Aqum Calidw, now Ilchester and 
Bath in Somersetahire, on the one hand, and Venta, now Winchester 
in Hampshire, on the other. We may therefore assign to the Belgw 
that part of the county which lies between these places. Other parts 
of the county may probably have been occupied by the Durotriges, 
the Atrebatii, the Dobuni, and the Hedui. It is likely that the county 
was included in the scene of Vespasian’s operations in the reign of 
Claudics. In the Roman division of Britain, Wiltshire was included 
in the province of Britannia Prima. 

After the departure of the Romans Wiltshire was the scene of 
contest between the Britons and the Saxons, The site of the asserted 
massacre of the British nobles by Hengist is placed on Salisbury Plain, 
but the event itself and its locality are alike doubtful. The great 
victory which Cerdic, founder of the kingdom of Wessex, obtained in 
508 over the British king Natan-leod, or Nazaleod, brought the con- 
querors to the south-eastern border. Chardford, the Cerdice’s-ford 
of the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ on the Salisbury Avon, above Fording- 
bridge, in Hampahire, but close on the Wiltshire border, was the limit 
of the territory ‘ Natanleaga,’ to which Natan-leod gave name. In 
552 we find Cynric, son of Cerdic, in successful conflict with the Britons 
Lana rig 2 or Old Sarum. The West Saxons, of whose kingdom 
Hampshire formed the nucleus, appear to have sought to extend their 
power northward, to and even beyond the Thames, rather than west- 
ward. Howover, before or in 577, they must have overrun Wiltshire, 
9a we find them in that year, under their king Ceawlin, fighting with 
the Britons in the n of Som ire and in Gloucestershire, to 
reach which they must have crossed Wiltshire, In 591, according to 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ “ there was a great slaughter of the Britons’’ 
at Wodnesheorge, or Wanborough, near Swindon. In 652 Cenwalb, 
king of the West Saxons, “ fought at Bradan-forda by Afene,” obviously 
Bradford-on-the-Avon. In 715 Ine, or Ina, king of Wessex, and Ceolred, 
king of Mercia, fought at Wodnesbeorhe, or Wanborough, near Swindon. 
In 823 the battle which gave to Wessex the permanent superiority 
among the Anglo-Saxon states was fought at or on Ellendune, probably 
Allin n-the-Bourne, near Amesbury, or Ellington Wroughton, now 
called simply Wroughton, near Swindon. 

The-firat notice of Wiltshire by that name in the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ 
ocours under 870, juat before the accession of Alfred, when it is recorded 
that the Bishop of Wiltahire, Ethered, was translated to the metro- 

itan see of Canterbury. It is obvious that the name, which is written 
-ecire, waa taken from the town of Wiltun, or Wilton. Alfred's 

first battle with the Danes, after his accession, was fought at Wilton 
early in $71, before he had been on the throne a month. His ardour 
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led him to engage the enemy with too small a force, and he was 
defeated, Just at the beginning of 878, Cyppanhamme, or Chippen- 
ham, was surprised by the Danes, and Alfred was driven from his 
kingdom. When he emerged from his retirement amid the marshes 
of Athelney, he met the men of Somersetshire and Wiltshire at 
Eegbyrhtes-stane, or Egbert’s-stone (probably Brixton Deverhill, near 
Warminster), on the east side of Seal-wuda, or Sel-wood ; whence 
he warched to Iglea (Iley, or Highley, near Melksham), and from 
thence to Aithandune, generally supposed to be Eddington, near West- 
bury, under the escarpment of the southern (or Salisbury Plain) chalk 
district, where he gave the Daves so complete a defeat as to compel 
them to surrender their camp and submit to him. He thus recovered 
his kingdom with little difficulty. The Danish army, which appears 
to have retired by agreement to Chippenham, marched after some 
months (879) to Ciren-ceastre, or Cirencester, and next year (880) into 
East Anglia, where they settled. 

When the East-Anglian Danes revolted against Edward the Elder 
(905), they forded the Thames at Cricklade, and overran and plundered 
the country as far as Bradon, between Cricklade and Malmesbury, but 
retired before the king could gather his army to attack them. In the 
year 978 a council of the chief nobles on ecclesiastical affairs was 
convened by Dunstan at Calne, which became mournfully celebrated 
from a fearful disaster which distinguished it. The floor of the room 
where the council was assembled gave way; some were killed, others 
dreadfally bruised, but Dunstan was unhurt. In 1003 Wiltshire was 
ravaged by the Danes, who plundered and burnt Wilton, and occupied 
Old Sarum; the men of Wiltshire and Hampshire assembled to meet 
them, but the treachery or cowardice of their commander, Ealderman 
Elfric, enabled the enemy to withdraw without loss, For several 
years the Danes continued to harass the district. In 1016, soon after 
midsummer, a severe but indecisive battle was fought between 
Edmund Ironside, who had become king of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
Canute, the Danish king, at Sceorstane, now Great Sherston, about 
six miles west from Malmesbury. 

The Roman road from Calleva (Silchester) to Isca Silurum (Caerleon) 
probably entered the county at or near Hungerford, but there do not 
appear to be any traces of it east of Marlborough. It is still to be 
traced from Fyfield, two miles west of Marlborough, with little inter- 
ruption, for 22 miles across the downs by West Kennet, Silbury Hill, 
and Heddington Wick, through Spy Park, almost to the border of the 
county near Bathford. The remains of baths, tesselated pavements, 
medals, pottery, glass, &c., have been dug up in Spy Park and in Bowood 
Park, near the supposed site of the station Verlucio, This road is 
included in the twelfth Iter of Richard of Cirencester. 

A Roman road from Calleva (Silchester) and Venta Belgarum (Win- 
chester) to Isca Dumniorum (Exeter), coincident with the fifteenth 
Iter of Antoninus, and included in the sixteenth Iter of Richard, enters” 
the county across the Hampshire border, about two miles east of the 
village of West Winterslow, passes by the hamlet of Middle Winterslow 
(near which its remains are called the Devil's Causeway), across Winter- 
bourne-Down, and thence to Old Saram; from which place the road 
runs south-west by Stratford-Dean, Bemerton, and Vernditch Lodge, 
and across Vernditch Chace, into Dorsetshire, where it is in one part 
known as Achling Ditch, or Atchling Street, 

The Roman Foss Road touches the boundary of the county on the 
north side, about two miles from Cirencester ; it runs south-west about 
23 miles upon or within the boundary of the county, coinciding 
throughout with existing roads, and showing its Roman origin by the 
directness of its course. There are traces of an Roman settlement at 
Easton-Grey on the Foss, where a profusion of medals has been found. 

Another Roman road enters the county on the north side, and 
runs south-east, coinciding with the modern road from Cirencester to 
Cricklade, near which it crosses the Thames, just however avoiding 
the town. From near Cricklade, it runs still south-east by or near 
Water-Eaton, Wanborough, and Baydon, into Berkshire, uniting at 
Spins or Speen with the Roman road from Londinium to Aque Sulis, 
or Bath. It is comprehended in the thirteenth Iter of Antoninus, and 
is coincident throughout its Wiltshire course with modern roads or 
lanes. Numerous minor roads evidently of Roman construction have 
been traced in the county. 

Of the station Cunetio traces are found both at Mildenhall on the 
north side of the Kennet, and Folly Farm on the south side. The 
hill on which Folly Farm stands is covered with a variety of banks 
and earthworks, probably belonging to the period before the Roman 
dominion, and within these more ancient works are traces of the 
Roman settlement. A portion of the rampart, which was quadrangular 
with rounded angles, may be seen; and funeral remains, coarse tesse- 
lated pavements, medals, and other relics have been dug up. 

The earthworks of Sorbiodunum, now Old Sarum, are very conspi- 
cuous, They are on the right of the Marlborough road, about a mile 
and a half from Salisbury, and consist of a circular or rather oval 
intrenchment; a smaller intrenchment of similar form within the 
first; and some earthen banks extending from the inner to the outer 
intrenchment, and subdividing the area between them. Numerous 
roads met here, of which traces are still distinguishable. 

At Stockton Wood Corner, 104 miles from Sorbiodunum (Old 
Sarum), on the road which leads into Somersetshire by Kingston 
Deverhill, are some indications of a Roman settlement, pes and 
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ale having beon dug up. At Bishopstrow, between Warminster 
— wader’, on. the line of the supposed road from Sorbiodunum 
(Old Sarum) to Aqum Sulis (Bath), the remains of a Roman settlement 
have been found; an earthern vallam incloses an irregular quadran- 
gular area of 50 acres, still called the Bury: large fragments o! Roman 
pottery have been dug up in every part of the inclosure. At Pitmead, 
close to Bishopstrow; at Rudge, near Froxfield ; at Bromham, near the 
site of the station Verlucio; and at Littlecote, near Ramsbury, tesse- 
lated pavements have been discovered, but the principal of them were 
destroyed soon after they were found. At Rudge a brass cup and 
some medals were found in a well: the cup was inscribed with the 
names of several of the stations on the Roman wall in Northumberland. 
An engraving of it is given in Horsley’s ‘ Britannia Romana,’ and in 
Hoare's ‘Ancient Wiltehire.’ Many other Roman remains, but not of 
great importance, have been found; some of them, such as stuccoed 
and painted walls, and hypocausts, were found within the inclosures 
of what were supposed to be British settlements. 

Of the antiquities not Roman, the most striking are those of Stone- 
henge and Avesury. There are some traces of a British road, or 
tract-way, known as the Ridgway, running across Salisbury Plain, 
from Heytesbury, by Jobn a’Gore’s Cross, Redhorn turnpike (on the 
road from Salisbury to Devizes), by the village of Charlton-on-the- 
Avon, across Walker's Hill, by the village of East Kennet, over Hackpen 
Hill and Shelbarrow Hill into Berkshire ; throughout which county it 

still be traced. ‘ 

ae Winadiks, or Wansditch, is a vast earthen rampart, with a ditch on 
the north side, which extends, though not uninterruptedly, through 
the county. Its length in Wiltshire, from its divergence from the 
Roman road to the Berkshire border, is about 19 miles, including gaps. 
The origin of Wansdyke is unknown, but it was probably a boundary 
between different kingdoms, Aubrey supposed it to have been the 
ancient boundary of the kingdoms of Wessex and Mercia. Stukeley 
supposes it to have been made by the Belgz, to secure their territories 
from the Celtw. Sir R. C. Hoare seems to have regarded it asa Belgic 
work, repaired or reconstructed by the Saxons. Mr, Guest, in a paper 
read Ne 9 the Archeological Institute, and since published in the 
Journal of the Institute (viii. 143, &c.), has carefully traced the work 
and ascertained its present condition ; he considers it to have been the 
boundary between the Belgw and the Dobuni. ‘ 

There are numerous other banks and ditches to be traced on the 
downs; some perhaps for boundaries or for defence, like Wansdyke, 
have one rampart and a ditch ; whilst others were no doubt roads, and 
consist of a broad level way between two banks, Old-ditch may be 
traced on the downs, north of Warminster and Heytesbury, running 
eastward by Chittern, or Chiltern-All-Saints, and Tilshead, till it 

+ terminates in another ditch running at right angles to it; its length 
is about 11 miles, including gaps or intervals; the transverse ditch, in 
which it terminates, can be traced for above two miles. 

The most remarkable feature of the topography of Wiltshire is that 
extraordinary group of stones which has received the name of Stone- 
henge. It is an assemblage of upright, horizontal, and prostrate stones 
situated on Salisbury Plain, about 2 miles W. from Amesbury, and 9 
miles N. from Salisbury. From its singular character Stonehenge has 
attracted more attention than any other relic of primeval antiquity in 
Great Britain. Many of the stones have been squared, or hewn b: 
art, and the horizontal stones of the outer circle are carefully attache 
by mortices to the uprights, which have tenons; whereas nearly 

other examples of pre-historic, or, as they are generally called 
Druidical circles, are composed of rough unhewn upright stones, 
without imposts. 

The stones are surrounded by a circular vallum, or bank of earth, 
within a shallow ditch or fosse, Withinside this bank are three stones, 
two of which are in an upright position, and the other is prostrate, 
It has been conjectured, with some probability, that these originally 
formed part of a circle. In the centre of the inclosed space is what is 
usually called the temple itself, which comprised originally an outer 
circle of 30 upright stones, at nearly equal distances apart, sustaining 
as many stones in a horizontal position, forming a continuous impost. 
Each of the upright stones had two tenons or projections on the top, 
which were adapted to fit into and fill up two mortices or hollows in 
each superincumbent slab, Within this was another, or second circle, 
consisting of about the same number of perpendicular stones, of much 
smaller size, and without imposts. This circle inclosed an elliptical 
arrangement of large and small stones; the former, which were divided 
into groups of three stones each, are called trilithons. There were 
five trilithons, each of which consisted of two upright stones, and an 
impost, covering or extending to the extreme edges of the standin 
stones, Before each trilithon stood three small upright stones; an 
in the central space, or adytum, of the temple (in front of the principal 
trilithon) waa a large fiat stone, known as the altar. The dimensions 
of the stones, and the ‘Space occupied by the structure, as nearly as 
they have been ascertained, are—diameter of the space inclosed within 
the vallum or bank, 300 feet; height of the vallum, 15 feet; diameter 
of the outer circle, 100 feet; diameter of the second circle, 83 feet ; 
height of the stones of outer circle, 14 fect (sides 7 fect by 3 feet) ; 
height of trilithons, 16 feet 3 inches, 17 feet 2 inches, 21 feet 6 inches; 

ight of one of the small stones before the same, 7 feet 6 inches. 

iewed at a distance, Stonehenge seems an unimportant object; for 


its real magnitude is hardly conceived in the extensive plain or o 
country on which it stands, and even when seen close at hand it o 
fails to satisfy expectation. At first sight it appears to be little m 
than a confused heap of upright and fallen stones; but a steady | 
mination soon renders the nature of the original arrangement of th 
principal stones pretty clear, and the greatness of the work irresistibly 
impresses itself on the mind, The stones are mostly much weather- 
worn, and covered with moss and lichens. Some of the upright sto 
have large portions entirely eaten away, and some of the fallen 
are much broken; but many are still square and sharp at the 
and the tenons and mortices remain in perfect preservation. 
the impost stones of the outer circle remain in their original po 
and two of those of the trilithons of the inner circle. The remo 
are fallen. be 
The surrounding plain is covered with a profusion of tumuli or 
barrows and earthworks, unparalleled in any spot of similar extent in 
England. Many of the barrows were opened by Sir Richard C. He 
and his indefatigable coadjutor Mr. Cunnington, and were found 
contain, in some instances, cists or chests, filled with burnt bones, 
in others entire skeletons, with various relics of British and in a 
cases of Roman art. The avenue by which the work is approac 
from the north-east, is a narrow strip of raised ground, bounded 
each side by a slight bank of earth, and extending in a straight 
from the entrance, through the vallum to the distance of 594 
which spot it.divides into two branches, one of which continues 
ward, and is seen between two rows of barrows, while the other p 
ceeds northward, and approaches within a few yards of the ew 
The cursus is a curious and interesting appendage to Stonehenge, if 
can be properly so considered. It is a flat tract of land, bounded 
two parallel banks and ditches, and is situated about half a mile N. 
from Stonehenge: it measures 1 mile, 5 furlongs, 176 yards in lengti 
and 110 yards in breadth. Its direction is from east to 2 
the eastern extremity isa mound of earth resembling a long barre 
which stretches entirely across it. Hoare, who supposes the cursus 
be a British circus, thinks this bank was where the principal spect 
of the race were seated. The western extremity is destitute of 
such mound, but there are two barrows irregularly placed near 
end within the area of the cursus, a part of which appears also to 
cut off by a slight bank. From the near resemblance of the cursus 
the genuine circus of the Romans, it is reasonable to ey that, 
not formed by the Romans, it was made in imitation of their chariot- 
course, and by a people familiar with their manners and customs. 
Hoare’s ‘Ancient Wiltshire’ is a map showing the surface of 
plain around Stonehenge to the extent of about five miles from 
to west by three miles from north to south. In this area there are 
least 800 barrows or tumuli of various sizes and sha - 
The object for which Stonehenge was constracted, and the date of 
its erection, have engaged both the research and the imagination 
antiquaries, but no definite conclusion has been arrived at. In 184 
the Rev. E. Duke, in his ‘Druidical Temples of the County of 
extending the suggestions of some previous writers, made an e' 
attempt to show that Stonehenge was a temple of Saturn, and a 
ber of a vast planetarium, representing, in conjunction with Av 
and the barrows and other primeval remains on Salisbury Plain, 
solar system, and extending over a wide extent of country, 
meridian 32 miles in length.” The stones of the inner circle of 
henge, he thinks, were brought from Egypt for the purpose of beir 
erected here! Rickman, the celebrated writer on gothic architectur 
published a paper in the ‘Archeologia’ (vol. xxviii.), in which b 
argues that Stonehenge was formed in the 4th century of the Ch 
era, or before the final departure of the Romans from Britain. Mr, 
Herbert has, in a work entitled ‘Cyclops Christianus,’ dey e 
at great length and supported with much curious learning, a 
theory—that Stonehenge was erected early in the 5th century 
Christian era by a neo Druidic sect, who sought to preserve or 1 
the old Druidic faith under Christian forms, and raised Stonehenge 
in some measure a substitute for the ancient Druidic groves. : 
It is perhaps scarcely to be expected that anything better than 
very vague conjecture can now be formed as to the time when ' 
work was constructed, or the purpose for which it was raised. 
it was erected by a Celtic tribe, and not by Romans or Saxons, is 
ported by all analogy, and appears to be admitted by most antiqu 
It is evident from the vast number of tumuli which cover the 
and the traces of primitive villages which Hoare found within 
miles of Stonehenge, that here was the residence and the cemeter 
an extensive tribe, The tumuli which have been opened in the ne 
bourhood are all of an ante-Roman date; but it is remarkable that 
the only recorded excavations made within the area of Stone 
Roman pottery was each time found. Sir R. C. Hoare found 
excavating within the inner circle, “several ents of Roman 
well as of coarse British pottery, parts of the heads and horns o 
and other animals, and a large barbed arrow-head of iron, Dr, Ste 
ley says that he dug close to the altar, and that at the depth of 
foot he came to the solid chalk. Mr. Cunnington aleo dug about 
same place to the depth of nearly six feet, and found the chalk 
been moved to that depth; and at about the depth of three feet 
found some Roman pottery, and at the depth of six feet some 
of sarsen stones, three fragments of half-baked pottery, and s 
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charred wood. Some small pieces of bone, a little charred wood, and 
zome coarse pottery were intermixed with the soil.” These exca- 
i prove that this was not a place of sepulture, but 
rather of sacrifice, The cursus — ~ par inure Nelet C4 
Stonehenge was a place of assem ‘or public sports, and public 
sports were generally in early times associated with religious cere- 
monies, The great labour, skill, and cost necessary to the erection of 


as well as to 
Soechanicel ekill and art diaplayed in its construction, lead us to infer 


Tumuli are more numerous in Wiltshire than in any other English 
county; the camps and other earth-works are also very numerous; 
they are fully described in Sir R. C. Hoare’s ‘Ancient Wiltshire,’ 
been our chief authority for the antiquities of the county. 
reign of Henry IL, 1164, a national council was held at 
2 miles S.E. from Salisbury, where the kings had a 
residence and a forest. At this council the Constitutions of Claren- 
don ag ago) restricting the power of the clergy. In the reign of 
ras 1267, the statutes for the suppression of tumults, known 
as‘ Satutes of Malbrisge,’ were enacted in an assembly or council 
held at Marlborough. In the War of the Roses the men of Wiltshire 
generally embraced the Lancasterian side ; but no great event in that 
war occurred in the county. In the civil war of Charles L, Marl- 


Census in 1351, it appears that there were then in the county 754 
places of worship, of which 352 belonged to the Church of England, 
196 to four sections of Methodists, 101 to Baptists, and 76 to Inde- 
The total number of sittings provided was 159,484. Of 
schools there were 478, of which 281 were connected with the 
Chi of land. The total number of Sunday scholars was 
87,624. Of day schools there were 774, of which 367 were public 
schools with 27,068 scholars, and 407 private with 7776 scholars. 
‘There were 16 evening schools for adulta, with 342 scholars; and 12 
literary and acientific institutions, with 1956 members, and libraries 
containing 6424 volumes, 

Savings Banks.—In 1853 the county posseased 11 savings banks—at 
Bradford, Calne, Chippenham, Devizes, Malmesbury, Marlborough, 
Melksham, Salisbury, Swindon, Trowbridge, aud Warminster. The 
total amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1853 was 
AG1L,541L 132. 4d. 

WIMBLEDON. [Sunzrer.} 

WIMBORNE MINSTER, Dorsetshire, a very ancient market-town, 
and, conjointly with Cranborne, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 

ish of Wimborne Minster, is situated in 50° 48’ N. lat, 1° 57’ 

. long., distant 21 miles E.N.E. from Dorchester, and 100 miles 
S.W. by W. from London by road. The population of the town in 
1851 was 2295. Wimborne and Cranborne Poor-Law Union contains 
24 parishes and townships, with an area of 79,873 acres, and a 


— im 1851 of 17,271. 
imborne is supposed to have been a Roman station called 
Vindogladia ; by the Saxons it was called Vinburnan. A nunnery 
was established here in the beginning of the 8th century, upon the 
site of which the present minster or collegiate church was built; and 
the word ‘Minster’ has been added to the name of the town to 
distinguish it from Wimborne St. Giles, in another part of the 
county. Wimborne Minster is pleasantly situated on the right bank 
of the Stour, near its confluence with the Wim or Allen. Parta of 
the minster were built soon after the Conquest. It is a cruci- 
form structure, 108 feet in length, and consista of a chancel, nave, 
choir, and side aisles, a transept, and three porches, There are two 
——o towers, one at the west end, and the other, once sur- 
mo by a very lofty spire, at the intersection of the cross, The 
minster is a moe yam chapel, and a peculiar in the diocese of Salis- 
bury. Several royal and noble persons have been interred here. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Baptista, and Independents have places of wor- 
ship. There are a Free Grammar school, for the support of which 
some of the lands of the nunnery were set apart by Queen Elizabeth, 
Na schools, two ancient hospitals for poor aged persons, and a 
savings bank. Friday is the market-day; fairs are held on the Friday 
before Good Friday and on September 14th. Coach-making is carried 
on. A county court is held in the town. 
WIMPOLE, [Campatmpcrsamne. 
WLNCANTON, or WINCAUNTON, Somersetshire, a market-town 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wincanton, is 


situated on the left bank of the river Cale, in 51° 3’ N. lat, 2° 25° 
W. long., distant 26 miles S. by W. from Bath, and 109 miles W.S.W. 
from London. The population of the parish of Wincanton in 1851 
was 2488. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of 
Wells and diocese of Bath and Wells. Wincanton Poor-Law Union 
contains 39 parishes and townships, with an area of 65,960 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 21,272. 

Wincanton consists chiefly of four principal streets, one of which 
forms part of the main road from London to Exeter by Ilchester and 
Honiton. In the Domesday Survey the town is called Wincaleton, a 
name which embodies that of the river on which the town stands, 
Wincanton parish church is a commodious structure, with a tower at 
the west end. The Independents and Baptists have places of worship, 
and there are National schools, and a reading-room with a library. 
Wednesday is the market-day : fairs are held on Easter Tuesday and 
September 29th. Some dowlas and bed-tick are manufactured. 

WINCHCOMBE, Gloucestershire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Winchcombe, is situated on the 
banks of the river Isbourne, a feeder of the Upper Avon, in 51° 57’ 
N. lat., 1° 58’ W. long., distant about 19 miles N.E. from Gloncester, 
and 95 miles W.N.W. from London, The population of the town in 
1851 was 2052. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Gloucester and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Wincheombe is a place of great antiquity, and was once of con- 
siderable importance. It was anciently the site of a castle and of a 
Benedictine abbey, the abbot of which was mitred. No trace of the 
buildings remain. The parish church is a fine gothic edifice, with an 
embattled tower at the west end. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists have chapels, and there is a Grammar school. Saturday is 
the market-day : fairs are held on the last Saturday in March, May 6th, 
and July 28th. : 

WINCHELSEA, [Sussex.] 

WINCHESTER, the county town of Hampshire, an ancient epis- 
copal city, a municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated in 51° 4’ N, lat,, 1° 19’ W. long,, distant 
62 miles S.W. from London by road, and 67 miles by the London and 
South-Western railway. The population of the city of Winchester in 
1851 was 13,704. The livings are in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Winchester. The city is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, 
of whom one is mayor; and returns 2 members to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, Winchester Poor-Law Union contains 34 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 60,544 acres, and a population in 1851 of 21,164. 

Winchester is one of the most ancient towns in England ; its origin 
is lost in the fables of tradition. The Britons are said to have called 
it ‘Caer Gwent,’ or the White City; the Romans, by whom it was 
first subdued, named it Venta Belgarum; the Saxons, who were the 
next rs, named it Witanceaster, which has become Winchester : 
in Latin deeds and by the Latin writers it is called Wintonia, 

Winchester appears to have flourished under the Romans as long 
as they remained in the island. The massive walls, composed of flints 
and mortar, which inclosed the city, are considered to have been 
originally built by them. In «.p, 519 it was conquered by Cerdic the 
Saxon, who afterwards made it the seat of his government; and it 
continued to be the capital of the West Saxon kings till Egbert, the 
first king of the whole heptarchy, was crowned there, and then it may 
be said to have become the metropolis of England. Though some- 
times plundered and in the ion of the Danes, it continued to be 
the capital of successive Saxon kings till 1013, when Sweyn, the Danish 
king, obtained possession of England, and Winchester became the seat * 
of his government. After his death a fierce struggle ensued, and 
England is said to have been ultimately divided into two kingdoms: 
London became the capital of Canute, and Winchester of Edmund 
Ironside, till Edmund’s death in 1016, when Canute became sole king 
and Winchester the sole capital 

After the Norman conquest Winchester continued to be the capital, 
and during the reign of Henry I. attained the summit of its greatness. 
It was surrounded by strong walls; was defended by a castle built 
by William the Conqueror on the west, and by another, subsequently 
erected for the residence of the bishop, on the east; it contained an 
extensive palace and numerous mansions of the nobility; a cathedral, © 
three monasteries of royal foundation, and a very large number of 
churches; the suburbs extended a mile from the walls in every direc- 
tion. In the reign of Stephen, Winchester began to decline. While 
Stephen was a prisoner in Gloucester Castle a contest commenced 
between his queen and the Empress Matilda, aided by their respective 

i which was carried on for several weeks in the streets of 
Winchester, at the termination of which nearly the whole of the town 
north of the High-street, the royal palace, the abbey of St. Mary, Hyde 
Abbey, and about 40 churches, were burnt down or laid in ruins. The 
death of Stephen in 1154 put a stop to the calamities of civil warfare. 
Henry IL. resided much at Winchester; he rebuilt the palace, and to 
a considerable extent renewed the city; but London seems to have 
found more favour in the eyes of subsequent kings, and Winchester 
lost its dignity as capital of the kingdom. : 

In the contests between Henry I{I. and his barons Winchester 
suffered severely, both parties alternately gaining possession of its 
castles, and ing on the work of destruction in the city. From 
this time Winchester, though partly upheld by the splendour of its 
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cathedral and other ecclesiastical and scholastic establishments, seems 
to have declived rapidly, When Heury VILL suppressed the monas- 
teries, the minor establishments were the first to suffer in Winchester. 
Subsequently the priory of St. Swithin was suppressed, and the greater 
of its revenues were transferred to the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral; also Hyde Abbey, which had been rebuilt; St, Mary's 
Abbey; and several hospitals. : 

The last of the great sufferings of Winchester occurred during the 
civil war between Charles I, and the Parliament. The city adhered 
to the king. On the 29th of March, 1644, a battle was fought on 
Cheriton Down, in which Sir William Waller, the parliamentary 
general, was victorious; and his soldiers destroyed or defaced the 
stained-glass windows, the monuments, and relics of the cathedral. 
After the battle of Naseby, Cromwell was sent to reduce Winchester 
under the authority of the Parliament. Having taken the city after a 
week's siege, he undermined and blew up Winchester Castle, and laid 
Wolvesey Castle and the other fortified places in ruins. St, Mary's 
College escaped from injury it is said through the firmness of one of 
the parliamentary officers, who was a Wykehamist. In 1666 very 
many of the inhabitants of Winchester were destroyed by the 

e. An obelisk, with an inscription, commemorates the event, 
Charles IL. took a liking to the place, ané. employed Sir Christopher 
Wren to design and erect a palace, which he intended for a summer 
residence, on the site of Winchester Castle. The king laid the 
foundation-stone, March Srd, 1683, and the work was carried on with 
vigour till the death of Charles in 1685, when a stop was put to it, 
aud it was never completed. The building is now used as a barrack 
for infantry. 

The city is built on the slope of an eminence which rises gently 
from the right bank of the Itchin. ‘The river is made navigable as a 
canal from Winchester to the sea, The city is well supplied with 
water, and the streets are well paved, and are lighted with gas, 

The liberty of the Soke encompasses the city on almost every side, 
and a small part is within the city. The Soke is divided into the 
East Soke and the West Soke. The ancient city had four principal 
gates—north, south, east, and west; of these only the West Gate, at 
the end of the High-street, now remains: it isa massy square tower 
over a wide gateway. ‘The tower is built in the Norman style: it is 
now employed as aroom in which to preserve the corporation records, 

Winchester being the centre of an agricultural district, it has a 
good corn-market, which is well attended. Wednesday and Saturday 
are the market-days. Four fairs are held in the course of the year, 
one of which is a large sheep fair. 

Of the public buildings of the city, the first place is due to Win- 
chester Cathedral, which is one of the largest cathedrals in England, 
and in mavy respects one of the most interesting. From the west 
entrance to the choir is 356 feet ; the length of the choir is 135 feet; 
and the Lady Chapel at the east end is 54 feet, which makes the total 
length 545 feet. Asa distinct part, the nave is 250 feet long, 86 feet 
wide including the aisles, and 78 feet high. The choir is 40 feet wide. 
The length of the transepts is 186 fect. The square of the tower is 
48 feet by 50 feet, and the height is 1384 feet, which is only about 26 
feet above the roof; of course it has a low and squat appearance, and 
was perhaps not intended to contain bells, but only to throw additional 
light into the choir, and increase the interior effect; by additional 
height. The present bells were suspended in the reign of Charles I, 

Viewed from the exterior, the west front is by far the most imposing 
part of the stracture, On entering the building, the view from the 
west end to the east is magnificent: the vast length of vista formed 
by the nave and choir, with the splendid ceiling, the columns and 
arches on each hand and overhead, and the eastern window ‘ casting 
its dim religious light’ from behind the choir, produce a combined 
result of solemnity and beauty equalled by few cathedrals in Europe. 

The original structure of Winchester Cathedral was destroyed by 
the pagan Cerdic, and rebuilt by one of his successors, the Christian 
Kinegils. Some of the most substantial walls and pillars of the 
present structure were erected by St. Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, 
who lived to finish it, and to dedicate it to St. Swithin in 980. In 
1079, having been much damaged by the Danes, it was repaired by 
Bishop Walkelyn, who built the present tower, with part of the nave 
and transepts, and in 1093 re-dedicated the church to St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. Swithin. The bishops De Lucy, Edyngton, and 
Wykeham repaired and rebuilt other portions. Bishop Fox in the 
early part of the 16th century rebuilt some portions. ‘The grandeur 
of the west front is due to Wykeham. Many restorations and repairs 
of the cathedral have been recently executed at an expense of upwards 
of 50,0002. Among the monuments in the cathedral may be mentioned 
the tomb of William Rufus, of plain gray stone, without inscription, 
in the choir; the six mortuary chests of wood, carved, painted, and 
gilt, in which Bishop Fox deposited the remains of Saxon kings and 
other distinguished persons, which he transferred from the decayed 
ke sana ey oe tes aml i 
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—— Waynflete, and Fox. neh | EATER ene, 
Vinchester College (St. Mary’s College), which is outsi i 
boundary on the south-east, was founded by William of Wykeham i 
1987, on the site of ‘the great grammar school of Winchester,’ at 
which he had been educated. The college was founded and endowed 


by Wykeham as a preparatory college to New College, Oxford, which 
nf had founded a loth Shee ane The college was opened March 
28th, 1303) In 1854 there were in the college 70 scholars on the — 
foundation, and 16 choristers, The number of commoners, boys not 

on the foundation, was about 80, who are lodged in a spacious quad- — 
rangular building contiguous to the college. The buildings of Win. : 
chester College are spacious, and comprise a chapel, a hall of gothic — 
architecture, and a library; a school-room, erected by subscription of — 
the Wykehamists in 1687 ; and a hall in which the commoners dine. — 
Over the entrance to the school-room is a bronze statue of Wykeham, 

The ruins of Wolvesey Castle are at a short distance south-east 
from the college. This castle, once the residence of the bishops of — 
Winchester, was built in 1138 by Henry de Blois, brother of King 
Stephen and bishop of Winchester, on the site of a former j 
the Saxon kings. It was a place of great strength till it was dis- 
mantled in the reign of Henry II. It continued to be the residence 
of the bishops till it was demolished by Cromwell in 1646. The epis- 
copal palace begun in 1684 was suffered to go to sone and the N 
part of it was taken down about 40 years ago. The present Bin 
but neat episcopal residence was formed out of the west Meg, ah 
former building : it is now occupied during pleasure by the Di ; 
Training school for masters. The Cross, in the High-street, is a square” 
structure on an octagonal base of five steps. The circumference of the 
lowest step is 49 feet, and the height is 44 feet. The cross consists 
of three tiers of gothic archwork, with ornamented niches and canopies, 
Winchester Castle stood on an eminence outside the city wall on the 
south-west. It was built by William the Conqueror in 1068, and 
blown up by Cromwell jn 1645. The ruins were entirely removed 
when Charles II. began his The chapel of Winchester Castle, 
which was a building detached from the castle, has since been con- 
verted into a court for holding the assizes. A curious piece of anti-— 
quity, called King Arthur's Round Table, is suspended over the judges’ 
seat. Symonds’ College (properly Christ's Hospital) was founded in 
1607, by Peter Symonds, a native of Winchester, and afterwards a — 
mercer of the city of London. The endowments are applied to the 
maintenance of six old men, one matron, and four boys, and also to — 
the assistance of one scholar in each of the two English universities. — 
The Matrons’ College, built by Bishop Morley in 1672, and endowed — 
for the support of 10 clergymen’s widows, stands on the site of the - 
monastery of St, Grimbald, founded in a.p. 898, by King Alfred, 

Most of the churches in Winchester are ancient, One of the most 
curious for its situation is the parish church of St. Swithin, built by — 
King John over the old postern of St. Michael, or King’s Gate, St. 
Thomas's parish church has been rebuilt. There is a new church in 
the parish of St. Maurice. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, — 
Baptists, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. There is also — 
a convent of Benedictines at Winchester. There are several National 
schools, a mechanics institute, a Church of England library and 
reading-room, a Church of England Young Men’s Society, a museum, 
and a savings bank. A county court is held in the town. The guild- — 
hall, or town-hall, in High-street, was built in 1711, Some articles — 
curious for their antiquity are kept in it, especially the ancient 
standards of measure. The market-house was built in 1772, A new — 
county jail, bridewell, police station, and offices have been 
outside the West Gate. The county hospital was established in 1736, 
but the present building was not erected till 1759, St. John’s House, 
which is the public banqueting-room and assembly-room, is on the — 
site of the hospital of St. John the Baptist. There are a small theatre, 
and a public library and reading-rooms. 

The hospital of St. Cross, about one mile S, from Winchester, was — 
founded and endowed in 1136, by Henry de Blois, bishop of Win- — 
chester, as a permanent retreat for 13 poor men past their strength, 
and for 100 other poor men, who were to be provided with a dinner. 
Other charities were added. A glass of ale anda small loaf are still — 
offered to persons who call at the hospital before the day’s supply is 
exhausted, The endowments of this institution have been P 
misappropriated for many years past; but inquiry has recently been — 
made by authority of the government into the manner in which the 
intentions of the founder have been carried out, with a view to a 
more appropriate employment of the funds of the charity. The 
church is a very beautiful cruciform pile; it is chiefly of Norman, but 
partly of early English date. The other buildings which remain are 
fine specimens of gothic architecture, 

The see of Winchester is in the province of Canterbury. The 
diocese includes Hampshire, with the islands of Wight, Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and the county of Surrey; and comprises 524 
benefices, It is divided into the archdeaconries of Surrey and Win- | 
chester, The chapter consists of the dean, the archdeacons, eight — 
canons, four minor canons, and a chancellor. The income of the — 
hishop is fixed at 10,500/. a year, a 

WINDAU. [Courtanp.] 

WINDERMERE. [Wesrmorvanp.] ° 4 

_ WINDSOR, or NEW WINDSOR, Berkshire, a market-town, muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, — 
is situated on the right bank of the river Thames, in 51° 29' N. lat., 
0° 37’ W. long., distant 18 miles E. by N. from Reading, 22 miles W. 
by S. from London by road, 21 miles by the Great Western railway, 
and 26 miles by the South-Western railway. The population of the 
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borough in 1851 was 9596. The borough is governed by six aldermen 
and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members 
to the Imperial Parliament. The Jiving is a vicarage, in the arch- 
deaconry of Berks and diocese of Oxford. Windsor Poor-Law Union 
contains six parishes, with an area of 22,407 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 18,449. 

Windsor derives its importance, and perhaps its origin, from having 
been a favourite residence of many of the kings of England since the 
Conquest, The Saxon kings had a palace at Old Windsor, called 
Windles-ofra, or Windleshora, from the winding course of the Thames 
in this part, and Edward the Confessor occasionally kept his court 
there; but it is a distinct parish, about 2 mile S.E. from New 
Windsor. In the reigns of William the Conqueror and William 
Rufus, the castle at Windsor was a military fortress. Henry I. en- 

and improved the castle and held his court there, and from this 
time it was the frequent residence of the king, in consequence of which 
New Windsor received many marks of royal favour. From having 
been a chapelry in the parish of Clewer, it was constituted a separate 
i Edward I. made it a free borough, and in his reign it first 
returned two members to Parliament ; from the 25th Henry VI. (1447) 
it has regularly returned two members, Though situated on opposite 
banks of the Thames, Windsor and Eton form in appearance but one 
town, the line of houses being interrupted only by the bridge, erected 
in 1824, a neat structure of iron, 200 feet long and 29 feet wide, and 
co of three arches. The town is well lighted with gas, and 
Among other recent improvements Datchet Bridge has been 
removed, and two new bridges, both of iron, with stone piers, have 
been erected: Victoria Bridge, some distance above the old Datchet 
Bridge, in connection with the new road from the South-Western rail- 
way station ; and Albert Bridge, below old Datchet Bridge, and about 
midway between it and Old Windsor, in connection with the new road 
to Staines. 

The public buildings of Windsor (exclusive of those pertaining to 
the castie) are not in any way remarkable, The church is a spacious 
and convenient structure, in the perpendicular style, erected in 1822. 
A neat district church of gothic character was erected in 1842. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have pl of 


worship. There are Free, National, British, and Infant schools; a 


; Brotherton’s hospital, founded in 1503, for eight 
se hg ; es’ almshouses, founded in 1676; and a savings 
The guildball, or town-hall, erected in 1686, is rather a hand- 
some building. In the hall, or court-room, are a number of portraits 
of the sovereigns of England and personages of rank. The town-hall 
was repaired and to a considerable extent remodelled in 1852, under 
the direction of Mr. Hardwick. The theatre is internally neat and 
convenient. The Great Western railway station, near the centre of 
the town, is a plain but convenient building. The South-Western 
railway station, in Datchet-lane, is a more ambitious edifice of red 
brick, with stone dressings; it isa somewhat quaint imitation of the 
Tudor style. 

Windsor no manufacture, but there are considerable ale 
breweries. The inhabitants ard chiefly dependent upon the trade 
created by the residence of the court at Windsor Castle, and by the 
abode of many persons of rank and wealth in the vicinity, and the 
numerous visitors who resort to the town. The market is held on Satur- 
day. Fairs are held on Easter Tuesday, July 5th, and October 24th. 
On the west side of the town is a piece of meadow-land, surrounded 
with a game walk, which is known as the ‘ Bachelor’s Acre,’ and is 
reserved, under the Inclosure Act, as a place in which to play at 
‘all and pastimes,’ ‘The Bachelor's Revel’ is held here on 
A t 17th, and attracts numerous visitors. On the Acre is an 

erected by the Bachelors to commemorate the visit of Queen 
Charlotte and the princesses to their festival in honour of the jubilee 
There are barracks for infantry and cavalry, the 


parish. 

Among the royal and palatial edifices of Europe, that of Windsor 
holds a very high rank, and is in a manner to Enyland what Versailles 
is to France, and the Escurial to Spain; and while it is infinitely 
superior to both in point of situation—standing on an elevation which 
commands a rich extent of country—it far exceeds them, and indeed 
every other pile of building of its class, in antiquity. From having 
been the residence of so many of our kings, its history is to a certain 
extent identified with that of the kingdom itself from the time of 
the Conquest. In its present state however the antiquity of the castle 
is little more than nominal, the whole of the habitable part baving 
been remodelled and rebuilt; but if it has thus lost the reality, it 
has at least recovered the appearance of antiquity, after nearly every 
trace of it had been obliterated, and the greater part of the whole 
pile had been rendered a motley assemblage of mongrel architecture. 

Relative to the early history of the castle, only a few of the more 
prominent dates and epochs of the building can here be noticed. The 
Conqueror’s structure on this site was probably a mere hunting- 
lodge, dr a military post; and we have little positive information in 
regard to what it became when rebuilt by Henry L, who there took 
up his residence; or as to the extensive additions, including a chapel, 
afterwards made by Henry LI. In fact, it was not until the 14th 
ceutary that the plan of the whole began to assume its present extent 
and arrangement, when Edward IIL. first erected the buildings form- 


ing the third or upper ward, to the east of the keep, whose inclosure 
then became the middle one ; and the same king founded the ‘ College 
or Free Chapel of St. George,’ in the lower ward. These works were 
carried on from about 1350 to 1374, and were chiefly conducted by 
William of Wykeham, who was appointed surveyor in 1356, with a 
salary of one shilling a day. From this period comparatively little 
was done until a century afterwards, when Edward LV. began to re- 
erect St. George’s Chapel nearly as we now behold it, thereby adding, 
if not immediately to the castle itself, to the buildings within its 
precincts, one of extraordinary beauty and interest, Henry VII. 
added to the castle that singularly fine specimen of palatial architec- 
ture in its particular style, which is still called after him, and which 
is situated near the public entrance to the state apartments, at the 
western extremity of the range forming the north side of the great 
quadrangle, 

During the three following reigns no additions were made. The 
reign of Elizabeth, on the contrary, forms almost an epoch in the 
arehitectural history of the castle, because, though she did not do 
much to it in the way of building, except annexing to the portion 
added by Henry VII. that which is distinguished by the name of 
Queen Elizabeth's gallery, she first caused the terraces to be formed, 
thereby giving to the royal abode of Windsor what is not the least 
striking or least attractive of its characteristics, Under the Stuarts 
nothing material was done until the Restoration, when the castle 
began to be modernised, and in such a tasteless and insipid manner as 
to have no quality of style of any kind, and nothing of grandeur but 
what was derived from mere size. The principal addition made by 
Charles II. was the Star-Building (containing the state apartments 
shown to the public). The first two Georges did nothing for Wind- 
sor; George III. restored the interior of St, George’s chapel (1787-90), 
which, little as the execution of gothic was then understood, was done 
in a judicious manner, by scrupulously following the original details. 

Except beauty of situation the castle had nothing whatever to 
recommend it as a residence. The whole of the east and south sides, 
the portions actually inhabited, were singularly inconvenient in every 
respect. Hence it was found indispensably necessary to erect (1778- 
1752) a separate building for the actual occupation of the royal family. 
This, which was called the Queen’s Lodge, was merely a large plain 
house on the south side of the castle, near the site occupied by the 
present stables, and was taken down in 1823, About the same time 
George 1V. announced his intention of taking up his abode within the 
castle, and converting it into a suitable residence for himself and his 
successors, Accordingly a grant of 300,000 was readily voted by 
parliament in April 1824 for the projected improvements. ‘The designs 
for the intended works, furnished by Jeffry Wyatt, were adopted, and 
no time was lost in carrying them into execution. ‘The first stone of 
‘ King George 1V.’s Gateway’ (forming the principal entrance into the 
quadrangle on the south side, in a direct line with the Long Walk) 
was laid by the king himself, August 12th, 1824; on which occasion 
the architect received the royal authority for altering his name to that 
of Wyatville; and on the king’s taking possession of the private apart- 
ments, which were completed by the end of 1828, he received the 
further distinction of knighthood. 

Until renovated and remodelled by Sir Jeffry, the exterior had very 
little of eithey architectural character or dignity, or even of pictu- 
resqueness, except that arising from situation; whereas now it is 
marked by many bold features and well-defined masses, and presents a 
series of parts, all varied, yet more or less interesting: but even where 
the principal masses remain the same, the general outline, before feeble 
and insipid, has been greatly improved ; somewhat greater height than 
formerly has been given to most of the buildings by deep embattled 
parapets, aud in sume of them by machicolations also, Some of the 
towers have been carried up higher and others added; among these 
last are the Lancaster and York, flanking George LV.’s Gateway, and 
distinctly marking that as the principal portal of the castle; also the 
Brunswick Tower, which, owing to its difference of form and greater 
mass, adds very much to the architectural effect of the north-east 
angle. But the most striking improvement of the kind was that of 
carrying up the Round Tower 30 feet higher, exclusive of the Watch 
Tower on its summit, which makes the height in that part 25 fect 
more, Previously to this being done that keep hardly deserved the 
name of tower, it being of diminutively low proportions; whereas 
now it renders the castle very much more conspicuous than formerly 
as a distant object. 

After the first grant of 300,000/, others were successively made 
and the total expenditure down to the end of the reign of William 1V 
amounted to 771,000/. There has since been a grant of 70,0004 for 
new stables, which form an extensive range of buildings, only 400 feet 
from the castle, on its south side, aud to the west of the Long Walk; 
they extend upwards of 600 feet, and inelude a riding-house, nearly 
200 feet in length by 60 feet in breadth. Some additioual expenditure 
has since been incurred by the removal of the houses along the west 
side of the castle by Thames-street, and the opening of the approaches, 
and in other improvements, The state apartments, which contain 
many fine portraits by Vandyke and Lawrence, as well as many other 
paintings and works of art and taste, are open to the public every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, aud Friday, by tickets obtainable 
gratuitously of the leading printsellers in London, 
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tiful chapel of St, George stands within the castle precincts. 
i dheoel dedicated St. George, for the service of the Order of the 
Garter, was erected at Windsor by Edward IIT. (1327-77); but the 
present edifice was begun by Edward IV, (1461-83), and was not com- 
pleted until after the commencement of the 16th century, It is one 
of the most beautiful specimens of the porpendicular style of archi- 
tecture in this country. The great east window is painted after the 
designs of West. During the last few years this chapel bas been 
entirely and very judiciously restored at a great ex . St George's 
Chapel is a collegiate establishment, The chapter consists of a dean, 
eight cavons, and six minor canons. : 

The castle is surrounded on two sides by the Little Park, a very 
ancient and beautiful domain, which at one time formed part of 
Windsor Forest. Within ite precincts is Frogmore Lodge, now 
oceupied by the Duchess of Kent: the grounds comprise about 13 
acres, laid out with great taste, In the reign of Queen Anne that 
part of Windsor Forest which remained the property of the crown, 
under the name of the Great Park, was cut off from the castle by the 
intervening private property ; and it was therefore determined to buy 
as much land as might be required to complete an avenue from the 
castle to the forest. This is the present Long Walk, generally con- 
sidered the finest avenue of the kind in Europe. It is a perfectly 
straight line, above three miles in length, running from the principal 
entrance to the castle to the top of a commanding hill in the Great 
Park called Snow Hill. On each side of the road, which is slightly 
raised, there is a double row of stately elms, The view from Snow 
Hill is very fine. In 1832 a colossal equestrian statue of George III. 
was erected on the highest part of this hill. The total elevation of 
the statue and pedestal exceeds 50 feet, and the statue (man and horse) 
is 26 feet in height. The walks and drives in the Great Park present 
scenes of much beauty and variety. At the southern extremity of 
the park is Virginia Water, the largest artificial lake in the kingdom. 
The eastern side of the Great Park is chiefly in Surrey, 

WINDSOR. [Nova Scorta.] 

WINDWARD ISLANDS, THE, are opposed to the Leeward Islands, 
both of which terms are applied to some islands belonging to the 
Columbian Archipelago, or to the West Indies. The English however 
differ from other seafaring nations in the application of the name. 
They limit both terms to that group of the Archipelago which is 
commonly called the Lesser Antilles, and call those south of 15° N. 
lat. Windward, and those north of that parallel Leeward Islands, 
(Wesr Ispres.] 

WINFARTHING. [Norrorx.] 

WINGEROW. [Potanp.] 

WINGFIELD. (Dersysume.] 

WINGHAM. [Keyr.) 

WINKFIELD. (Berksurexz,) 

WINLATON. (Dunnam) 

WINSLOW, Buckinghamshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Winslow, is situated in 51° 56’ N. 
lat., 0° 51’ W. long., distant 10 miles N. by W. from Aylesbury, 
49 miles N.W. by W. from London by road, and 54 miles by the 
London and North-Western railway and its Oxford branch. The 

pulation of the parish in 1851 was 1889, The living is a vicarage 
i the diocese of Oxford. Winslow Poor-Law Union contains 17 
parishes and townships, with an area of 35,395 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 9376. 

Winslow is a neat town, seated on the brow of a hill commanding 
fine prospects of the surrounding country.. The parish church, a 
commodious plain building of the perpendicular style, has at the west 
end a equare embattled tower. The Independents and Baptists have 
places of worship. There are National and Infant schools; and a 
Girls school, in which lace-working is taught. The market is held 
on Thursday : a monthly market has been lately established for the 
sale of cattle, wood, &c. Fairs are held eight times in the year. 
Statute fairs are held on the first Thursday before, and the second 
and third Thursday after, Old Michaelmas Day. 

WLNSTER. ERBYSHIRE. | 

WINSTREE, [Lexvxn.] 

WINTERBOUKNE. (Donsersmme.] 

WINTERINGHAM. [Linconnsuiez.) 

WINTERTHUR. (Zunicu.) 

WINTERTON, [Lixconnsuine; Norronx.) 

WINTZENHEIM. (Rut, Haut] 

WIRKSWORTH, Derbyshire, an ancient market-town, in the parish 
of Wirksworth, is situated in 53° 4’ N, lat., 1° 33’ W. long., distant 
13 miles N.N.W. from Derby, and 140 miles N.N;W. from London. The 
—_ of the town of Wirksworth in 1851 was 2632, The living 

& vicarage in the archdeaconry of Derby and diocese of Lichfield. 

Wirksworth is the ancient seat of the lead trade, and is situated 
near the southern edge of the mining district, in a valley nearly shut 
in by limestone hills. Roman coins and relics have been found at 
Wirksworth. The town is lighted with gas. Barmote courts are held 
in the moot-hall, a handsome stoue-building, erected in 1814, at the 
cost of the duchy of Lancaster. Here is kept the miners’ standard 
dish for lead-ore, made in the reign of Henry VIII The church is 
a handsome gothic structure of the 14th century. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, and Independents have places of worship, There 


are a Grammar school, National schools, aud a sa’ bank. Petty 
sessions and a county court are held in the town, 8, hats, 
aud small-wares are man The lead-mines of the vicinity, 
though not so productive as formerly, are still the chief sources ; 
the prosperity of the town. The market is held on Tuesday; there 
are six annual fairs. Races are held annually. - 
WIRRALL, a hundred in the county of Chester, which gives name — 
to a Poor-Law Union, The hundred of Wirrall occupies the peninsula 
lying between the estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee. Wirrall 
Poor-Law Union contains 56 parishes and townships, with an area 
of 112,110 acres, and a population in 1851 of 57,147. "9 lg 
WIRTEMBERG. [Wirrempers.] 
WISBEACH, Cambridgeshire, a municipal 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in di 
chiefly on the right bank of the river Nene, in 52° 40’ N. lat., 0° 9” 
E. long., distant 43 miles N. from Cambridge, 93 miles N. by E. fron 
London by road, and 964 miles by the Eastern Counties and Hast 
Anglian railways, The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors, of whom one is mayor. The living is a vicarage, in the — 
archdeaconry and diocese of Ely. Wisbeach Poor-Law Union contains 
22 parishes and townships, with an area of 131,585 acres, and a p 
lation in 1851 of 36,215. ; ; 
The town of Wisbeach has a neat and uniform appearance} i 
streets are clean and lighted with gas. A handsome circus, constructed — 
in 1816, occupies the space on which the castle of Wisbeach formerly — 
stood, The corn exchange, built in 1811, was converted in 1831 into” 
a room for lectures, concerts, and similar purposes. At the back of 
the corn exchange is a large plot of ground used as a cattle-market, 
The new town-hall was built in 1801 on the site of a building called 
‘The Firkin Cross,’ which was the butter-market at a period the 
town had a considerable trade in dairy produce. A public hall was 
erected in 1852 for the use of the mechanics institute, temperance — 
society, &c. The house of correction was built in 1807. The market- — 
place occupies a large piece of ground in the centre of the town. — 
There are public baths. St. Peter's church is an ancient and very fine 
building, with a tower detached from the body of the church. St, 
Mary’s church is a short distance from the town, and there is a chapel 
of ease, ‘I'he Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, 
Roman Catholics, and Unitarians have places of worship. There are 


uf ia 
The two parts of the town of Wisbeach are connected by a bridge 


with the Ouse. ‘he navigation of the Nene to Wisbeach had gradual]; 
become very difficult and dangerous, from the accumulation of mud 
and sand; but by cuts and other works it has been much improved. 
The number and tonnage of vessels regi as belonging to the 
port of Wisbeach on December 31st, 1854, were—50 tons and under, 
22 sailing-vessels, tonnage 815; and 1 steam- tonnage 18: above 
50 tons, 78 sailing-vessels, tonnage 11,932; and 2 steam-vessels of 875 
tons. The number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at the 
port during 1854, were :—Inwards, 727 sailing-vessels, tonnage 62,699, — 
and 41 steam-vessels, tonnage 16,996; outwards, 308 sailing-vessels, — 
tormage 19,653, and 2 steam-vessels, 104, ’ Nd 

The market for fat cattle is held weekly on Thursday; that for corm, 
which is of considerable importance, is held on Saturday. Three fairs 
are held yearly. The exports include corn, potatoes, wool, and seeds; — 
coals and timber are the chief imports, Ship- and boat-building, 
rope-making, iron-founding, brick-making, brewing, malting, and tanning 
are carried on. Whiting is made to some extent. In the vicinity 
extensive market-gardens, 4 

A castle was built at Wisbeach in 1086 by William I. After 
destruction by an inundation in 1236 it was rebuilt, It existed 
Cromwell's time, but has since been demolished. The Guild of 
Holy Trinity of Wysbech was established in 1379, and remained, wi 
eight minor guilds, till the dissolution of the monasteries. 

WISBY. [GorHtann.] 

WISCASSEC, [Marnz, U.S.] 

WISCHEGRAS, [Bosnza.] : 

WISCONSIN, one of the most northern of the United States 
North America, extends between 42° 30’ and 47° N, lat., 86° and 
W. long. It is bounded E, by Lake Michigan and the large inlet at_ 
its south-western extremity known as Green Bay, which divides it 
from the state of Michigan; N.E. by the state of an; N. by Lake | 
Superior, which divides it from Upper Canada; N.W. and W. by th 
territory of Minnesota ; 8. W. by the state of Iowa; and 8. by that 
illinois. The extreme length from north to south is 285 miles, 
greatest width 255 miles. The area is 58,924 square miles, 
population in 1850 was 305,391, of whom 635 were free-coloured — 
persons: the density of population was 5°66 to the square mile, The 
inhabitants being all free, the federal representative population is the 
same as the entire population in 1850. his, according to the present 
ratio of representation, entitles the state to send three representatives 
to Congress, To the Senate, like each of the other states, Wise 
sends two members, 
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Surface, Hi , and Communications—The surface of this 
state is for most part gently undulating. No portion of it is 


mountainous, but the northern and north-western parts are very much 
broken, and some of the hills known as the Wisconsin Mountaing 
attain a considerable elevation. The most northern part is a wild 
rocky country containing immense forests of white pine and other 
evergreen trees, from which vast quantities of lumber are annually 
sent down the St. Croix River to the Mississippi. This region is 
wholly one of primitive rocks, and affords scenes of striking grandeur. 
It is in this that the extensive copper deposits of Wisconsin 
Along Lake Superior the cliffs are very steep and mostly 
only covered with low bushes. In the immediate vicinity of 
forest trees rarely occur, except in the recesses of some of 
the bays, or along the river bottoms. All the rivers in this northern 
portion of the state are very rapid, and afford abundant water-power; 
w into Lake Superior generally have rapids*or falls a 
few miles above their mouths. 
That portion of the state which borders on the Mississippi is 
described under Mississtrr1 River. From the junction of the St. 
jix the Mississippi runs along a ‘ bottom,’ which below Lake Pepin 
ens from 3 to 10 or 12 miles. This bottom is uniformly bounded 
by limestone cliffs, or ‘ bluffs,’ which are generally abrupt and often 
precipitous, rising to a height of from 300 to 500 or 600 feet, and 
occasionally still higher; south of the Wisconsin River they sink 
much lower, Within the bottom, especially in the vicinity of Lake 
Pepin, isolated hills and knobs of considerable magnitude, based upon 
horizontal strata of rock and towering to various heights, are frequently 
met with. The valley consists of alternate prairie and woodlands. 
The prairies are usually elevated above the reach of floods, and richly 
covered with herbage and flowers; while the woodlands sustain a 
heavy growth of trees, but are inundated in flood-time. The high 
lands river are intersected by deep and numerous rivers 
and watercourses, which give to that part of the country a hilly and 
broken aspect. At the back of them the country is diversified by 
hills and valleys: the hills are high and rugged, and partly covered 
with timber; the valleys often present extensive flate, abounding in 
swamps,and ponds. The soil is sandy, and the vegetation not 
vigorous; the trees do not attain their full growth. This country is 
on the east, about 90° W. long., by a lofty range of hills 
the Ocooch and Smokey Mountains. In this hilly region origi- 
nate the head-waters of a great number of rivers and numerous lakes. 
The country east of this ridge, extending by Fox River to Green Bay, 
is less broken and rugged ; the soil is less sandy, the vegetation more 
luxuriant, and the forest-trees attain a more stately growth. A 
part of it cousists of wide rolling prairies, and there are several 
and extensive swamps having an abundant growth of cranberries 
rice. The forests in these parts consist chiefly of yellow-pine, 
pitch-pine, and white-pine of excellent quality ; but white-birch, white- 
cedar, spruce, and juniper are also common. 
The country between the southern boundary of the state and the 
Wisconsin, where that river runs from east to west, is an irregular 
in, elevated from 250 to 300 feet above the surface of the Missis- 
sippi, and consists of limestone which is often rent by deep and nearly 
jcular chasms of considerable depth, but littie width. On the 
upper surface of the plain are numerous single hills rising from 200 
to 500 feet above their bases, and from 600 to 1000 feet above the 
watercourses which run in the chasms. The highest of these hills, 
called Bine Mound, not far from the left bank of the Wisconsin, is 
stated to be 1414 feet above the surface of the Mississippi at the 
mouth of Wisconsin River. The greater part of this region is a prairie 
destitute of wood, and generally covered with a good turf. There are 
also many tracts overgrown with stunted oak and come other trees ; 
but these woods have no underwood, and the single trees are generally 
from 10 to 20 feet from one another. In a few places the forests are 
more dense. The bottoms of the rivers run at a considerable depth 
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below the level of the , especially that of the Wis- 
consin, wi resembles the bottom of the Mississippi, but is only from 
one mile to two miles wide. 


from St. Joseph's River to the Milwaukee. It is an extensive flat 
em woodlands and prairies alternating with each other. Far- 
ther north the shores of the lake are skirted by high eand-hills, which 
sometimes extend inland, and are barren, but protect the more level 
and fertile country which is traversed by the Milwaukee and Mana- 
wakee rivers against the winds blowing from the lake. North of 44° 
NW. Jat., and up to Green Bay, the shores of the lake are somewhat 
, uneven, and partly wooded. The country farther inland along 
the Fox River, and towards Winnebago Lake, has a considerable 
of fertility. 

the southern part of the state are numerous very remarkable 
remains of an unknown antiquity, the only records of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. They consist of a series of tumuli, and 
are locally known as the Mounds. They are scattered over a wide 
area, but are most numerous along Rock, Wisconsin, Fox, and Pishtaka 
and in the vicinity of ¢ Wionelmgo and the Four Lakes, 
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The most numerous of the mounds are of a circular and oblong form, 
similar to the sepulchral mounds which have been met with all over 
the globe; but besides these, and often placed without to 
regularity among them, are numerous others wholly unlike what are 
met with elsewhere. These are described as being of various sizes, 
and constructed of various materials, but commonly of burnt clay, 
They all assume definite shapes, and, though rudely fashioned, are 
evidently intended to represent various quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
and occasionally man. One, near Blue Mound, represents a man lying 
down, with his head towards the west, his feet to the east, and his legs 
and arms extended. It is 120 feet long, and about 6 feet high. A 
figure of a turtle is 56 feet long, and about 5 feet high. Some are 
said to represent buffaloes, eagles, lizards, &c.; and in a few instances 
they occur arranged in an irregular line as though the animals were 
following each other. At one spot, near the Four Lakes, about 100 of 
these mounds occur; those representing animals being placed among 
the plain ones without any apparent order. Fragments of ancient 
pottery are frequently found in the same neighbourhood. (‘ Silliman’s 
Journal,’ vols. xxxiv. and xliv.) 

The Mississippi, which forms the western boundary of the state 
from the junction of the St. Croix, is noticed in a separate article. 
[Mussisstrrr, River.) All the more important rivers of the state fall 
into the Mississippi. The Wisconsin, from which the name of the 
state is derived, flows from some lakes north of 45° N. lat., and runs 
above 200 miles in a generally southern direction to Portage, when it 
turns to the south-west and west, and, after a further course of 114 
miles, falls into the Mississippi near Prairie du Chien. When swollen 
by a freshet it affords an easy navigation for steam-boats of consider- 
able burden up to Portage, and boats of light draft usually find 
sufficient water. Above Portage are numerous rapids, which afford 
water-power to a great number of saw-mills. At Portage is a depres- 
sion, or portage, of one mile and a half, across a flat meadow, which 
is occasionally subject to inundation, to the Fox River of Green Bay, 
thus affording a communication between Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi, through which boats have been known to pass. The 
current in the lower part of the river is rapid, and like the Missis- 
sippi it contains numerous islands : when the water is low, the naviga- 
tion is obstructed by shoals and sand-banks. Works have been for 
some time in progress for the purpose of improving the navigation of 
the Wisconsin, and of rendering available its communication with 
Lake Michigan. 

The river next to the Wisconsin in importance is the Fox, or 
Neenah River, whose head-waters lie to the east of the great bend of 
the Wisconsin. From the portage above-noticed between the two 
rivers it runs northward to the Buffalo and Puckawa lakes, which 
extend from west to east. Issuing from these lakes the Fox River 
runs north-west, until it is joined from the north by the largest of 
its affluents, the Wolf River. The united river passes through a 
small lake, called, from the tumuli which occur in its vicinity, the 

Grande Buttes des Morts Lake, into Winnebago Lake, which is 32 miles 
long aud nearly 10 miles across in the widest part. It leaves this 
lake at its north-western extremity and soon afterwards forms a series 
of rapids, which obstruct navigation. The remainder of its course 
lies to the north-east, and it falls into the most southern recess of 
Green Bay. The rendering the rapids below Lake Winnebago passable 
by steam-boats, is a part of the scheme for connecting the Mississippi 
with Lake Michigan, noticed above. 

Of the other rivers we shall only mention three, which fall into 
the Mississippi,—the Black River, the Chippeway and St. Croix rivers, 
Black River rises in the Ocooch Mountains near 44° 20’ N, lat., and 
flows first south, and then south-west to its junction with the Missis- 
sippi, about 91° 30’ W. long. It drains a valley, in which the sur- 
rounding hills are covered with fine forest trees; and above 15,000,000 
feet of pine lumber are annually sent down the river to the Missis- 
sippi. The Chippeway, the Ojibway of the Indians, rises near some 
of the tributary streams of Lake Superior. The main stream is 
formed by the union of several small streams, which issue from 
numerous lakes near the Michigan boundary. It flows ina generally 
south-western direction to the Mississippi, which it enters near the 
foot of Lake Pepin. It forms in its course numerous rapids, one 
series of which extends for about 24 miles. Above 28,000,000 feet 
of pine lumber are sent down this river annually. The St. Croix 
River is noticed under Mississtrrt River, vol, iii. col, 821. About 
20,000,000 feet of pine lumber are annually sent down the St. Croix. 
The other rivers of the state are very numerous, and though not of 
much value for navigation, are of the greatest importance for 
mechanical purposes. 

The number of lakes which are dispersed over the state between 
the Mississippi River and Lake Superior is very great. In some parts 
north of 45° N. lat., they cover more than half the surface, most of 
them varying from 2 to 10 miles in circumference ; but there are also 
several larger lakes, The larger are the Flambeau Lake and the 
Totnahawk Lake, each of which sends its waters to the Chippeway 
River ; in the same district are lakes Courtoreille, Chetac, Red Cedar, 
&e. The country south of 45° N. lat., contains comparatively few 
lakes, with the exception of the low tract of country which lies 
between the great bend of the Wisconsin River and Green Bay, and 


is drained by Fox River. ‘This tract contains numerous lakes, among 
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which is the Winnebago Lake, through which Fox River flows, and 
which is navigable for steam-boata, several of which ifs, regularly 
upon it, The lakes Buffalo, Puckawa, and Buttes des orts, formed 
by expansions of Fox River, have been already noticed ; Fond du 
Lac is another expansion of Fox River, which opens into Great 
Buttes des Morts Lake, and is remarkable for its picturesque scenery. 
South of the Wisconsin are the Four Lakes, through which the 
Goosekahawn River flows; on the isthmus between Third and Fourth 
lakes, Madison, the capital of the state, is situated. Lake Michigan, 
which boubds the state on the east, is noticed under Canapa. 

Numerous railways have been projected for this state, and several 
have been wholly or partly constructed. Madison is the centre of 
the state railway system. One of the chief lines in operation is the 
Milwaukee and Mississippi railway, which connects Milwaukee with 
Madison, and will eventually be continued to the Mississippi. Another 
great line connects Chicago, on Lake Michigan, in Illinois, with Fond 
du Lac. In all thore were, on the Ist of January, 1855, in Wisconsin 
11 lines of railway, having 283 miles of road in operation, and 
746 miles additional were in course of construction or projected. 
Plank roads have been laid down from all the chief lake ports to the 
interior. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c,—The rocks of the north and north-western 
portions of the state belong entirely to the eruptive and metamorphic 
series; except in the immediate vicinity of Lake Superior, where are 
strata of what Mr. Owen describes as Potsdam sandstone, but which 
Mr. Marcon thinks clearly identical with the New Red-sandstone of 
European geologists. In this north-western section are valuable dykes 
of coppertrap. But the prevalent formation of Wisconsin is the 
Silurian, which is described as extending along the entire course 
of the Mississippi in this state, from the St. Croix to considerably 
east of the Chippeway, along Lake Michigan, and to occupy almost 
the whole of the southern moiety of the state. Of this extensive 
tract Lower Silurian strata occupy by far the largest portion, The 
lowest of these strata is the hard crystalline sandstone, known as Pots- 
dam sandstone; in the western part of the state it is of considerable 
thickness, and is characterised by containing a larger number of 
Lingula and Orbicula than is found in any other part of America. 
Above this occur strata, chiefly of blue-limestone and blue clays, witb, 
in some places, layers of sandstone. The limestones are mostly mag- 
nesian, in which are included the Galena limestones, which supply the 
lead veins that constitute so important a part of the wealth of south- 
ern Wisconsin. To this division of the Lower Silurian strata chiefly 
belong the rocks which border Green Bay. The St. Peter’s shell- 
limestone, or the upper division of the Lower Silurian strata of America, 
is also said to have been recognised in some parts of Wisconsin, 
Upper Silurian strata form a comparatively narrow band, extending 
along Lake Michigan from Green Bay into Illinois: these strata con- 
sist entirely of limestone rocks. In the extreme south-eastern angle 
of the state, south of Milwaukee, they consist chiefly of light gray 
limestones, and are designated by Mr. Owen the Red Cedar River 
Formation. 

Wisconsin is very rich in minerals, and though so new a state, 
mining operations are carried on upon an extensive scale. In the 
north-western portion of the state, or the region of igneous rocks, 
veins of copper-ore occur of remarkable richness, and which are said 
to be apparently inexhaustible. The copper-mines are chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Superior. The lead-mines of Wisconsin supply 
however by far the larger proportion of its mineral wealth. The lead 
occurs in the porous limestone of the southern part of the state, and 
the mines are worked to great profit, In 1852 about 40,000,000 Ibs. 
of lead were exported from Galena, of which nine-tenths are said to 
have been raised in Wisconsin, and the quantities shipped at other 
ports on the Mississippi and Wisconsin are said to be more than equal 
to the remaining tenth part, Iron-ore occurs along the upper course 
of the Mississippi and elsewhere, but it has not yet been turned to 
much account. In the copper-veins zinc and calamine are found, The 
Silurian sandstone forms an excellent building-stone, for which purpose 
it is largely quarried. White-marble abounds in the southern and 
eastern portions of the state, Gypsum, chalcedony, jasper, &c., are 
met with in various places, 

Soil, Climate, Productions, 4&c,—In the prairie districts the soil 
generally consists of a dark vegetable Saale of considerable depth, 
resting on aclayey loam. It contains a large proportion of carbonate 
of lime, is quite free from stones or gravel, and is very fertile, The 
soil of the timbered land is neither so deep nor so rich as that of the 

rairies; that of the evergreen district is sandy and far from fertile. 
ere is also a great deal of poor sandy land along the eastern side of 
the state. In the mining districts there are many very fertile tracts. 

The winters are long and very cold, and the summers are very hot. 
The difference between the two seasons is much greater than in’ the 
northern countries of Europe, which are under the same degree of 
latitude and nearly as elevated as Wisconsin, During the winter 
months the thermometer frequently descends below zero, which very 
seldom takes place in southern Sweden. But the temperature rises 
rapidly in March, and the spring is much warmer than in Europe, in 

laces which have the same mean annual temperature. On the other 
fiand, the decrease of heat in the months of October and November 
is also greater, The mean annual temperature is about 45°, but it 


differs of course romewhat in different parts of the state, Notwith- 
perry, oy numerous lakes and swamps, the climate of Wisconsin is — 
said to be very healthy, ry. 
aoe peneee winds in the countries situated near the shores of 
Lake Michigan are from the south-west for at least ten months in the 
year. But on the banks of the Mississippi the north-west is the pre- 
vailing wind, except in May and June, when the south-east is more 
frequent. Thunderstorms are frequent, especially at the beginning 
of the spring and towards the end of the summer, ‘ 
Wisconsin is mainly an agricultural country, and its agricultural 
operations are yearly extending rapidly, The oak openings, the result 
of the annual fires which have for an inde’ period swept over a 
large portion of the state, offer great facilities for the operations of 
immigrant farmers; and Wisconsin has continued to attract for some 
years past a steadily increasing influx from the south and east, while 
the returns show a corresponding increase of improved lands, Of 
the cereals wheat is the principal crop, and the quantity raised had 
increased from 212,116 bushels in 1840 to 4,286,131 is in 1850; 
an increase of 1920 per cent. in 10 years, Oats is the next ; 
crop, and then maize; the quantity grown of both of these 
increased very largely (though a good deal less than that of wheat) 
between the above dates. Barley, rye, and buckwheat are also hy 
to a considerable extent. Potatoes are raised in large quantities, 
Some hops are grown. The cultivation of hemp and flax is increasing. 
Home manufactures were only valued at 12,567 dollars, all 
The forests consist chiefly of white and other pines, but they also 
contain various kinds of oak, hickory, walnut, sugar-maple, lime-tree, 
cotton-wood, white, blue, and black ash, elm, red cedar, 4 
willow, elm, white birch, white cedar, spruce, and juniper. About 
200,000,000 feet of lumber are annually sawn and sent down the rivers — 
of Wisconsin. 7 
The prairies, especially in the southern districts, are covered with 
a fine turf, and afford good pastures for cattle and sheep. Horses, 
cattle, and sheep are becoming numerous. Swine have increased very 
greatly. The wool sheared in 1850 amounted to 253,963 lbs. Of 
butter 3,633,750 lbs., and of cheese 400,283 lbs. were made. Th 
are wild animals of severa! kinds, though their number is j 
decreasing. In the northern districts are buffaloes, elk, and deer; 
these animals are rare in the southern districts. Bears, wolves, 
foxes are not uncommon. The black and silver fox are greatly 
for their skins, The other animals are beavers, otters, minks, martens, — 
sables, and musk-rats, which are now found only in the no 
districts, The lakes, swamps, and rivers abound in water-fowl, such — 
as swans, geese, ducks, and teal, There are also eagles, falcons, ks, 
wild turkeys, and partridges. Fish abound in the lakes. The most 
important kind is the white-fish, which weighs from 4 to 6 lbs., and is — 
very numerous in some of the northern lakes. The rivers abound in 
sturgeon, " 
Commerce, Manufactures, &c,—The direct foreign commerce of Wis- 
consin is chiefly with Canada, and is not of much importance, 
the coasting-trade carried on from the lake ports of this state and by 
the Mississippi is very large. The imports at the ports on 
Michigan in 1850-1 amounted to above 6,300,000 dollars, and the 
exports to about 3,000,000 dollars. The exports from the Mississi 
ports are chiefly of minerals. The quantity of lumber annually sent 
down the rivers has been already stated. ia 
The manufactures are chiefly of agricultural ms tarot and the © 
kinds of articles which are required in an agricultural country, the 
great bulk of what are entered in the state returns under the head of 
manufacturing establishments, being saw-mills, flour-mills, and tan- — 
neries. ‘There are however also several iron-works, woollen factories, 
breweries, distilleries, &c, A large quantity of maple sugar is made 
by the farmers. t ) 
Divisions, Towns, &ce,—Wisconsin is divided into 45 counties. The 
political capital is Madison, but the commercial centre and by far the 
largest town in the state is Milwaukee. The following comprise most 
of the more important towns, but new towns are constantly ; 
into comparative importance in this as in the other more flourishing 
of the new states, ; 
Madison, the capital, is situated on the isthmus between the Third — 
and Fourth Lakes, of the series known as the Four Lakes; 85 miles 
W. from Milwaukee : population 1525 in 1850, and 3500 in 1853. On 
Wisconsin being organised as a territory this spot was selected as the 
site of the future capital, The country was then only very i 
cleared, and the contractor for laying out and building the future 
capital was, with his party, 11 days in cutting his way through the 
wilderness from Milwaukee. The foundation of the city was com- 
menced in June 1837. The situation of the city is a striking one, — 
The capitol occupies the summit of an elevation 75 feet above the 
level of the lakes, and the main streets lead from it down to the lakes, 
with the exception of the western avenue, which is directed to the 
open country. The capitol, the chief public building, isa 8 
and substantial structure, On an elevated spot west of the city stands 
the University of Wisconsin, founded in 1848: in 1854 it had 5 pro- 
and ve 
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fessors and 23 students, The city has greatly increased in b 

and population since the opening of railway communication ; p 
great amount of water-power which it possesses has led to the erection 
of several extensive mills Three newspapers are published here. 
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Milwaukee stands on both sides of the Milwaukee River, at its entrance 
into Lake Michigan; 85 miles E. from Madison, in 43° 3’ N. lat., 87° 57’ 
W. long. The rise of this city has been very rapid. It was laid out 
in 1835 as a village. In 1840 it contained 1712 inhabitants; 20,061 
in 1850, and about 25,000 in 1853. It is the chief commercial and 
man ing town in the state, and the largest on Lake Michigan 
after Chicago, which is about 100 miles S.from it. Milwaukee contains 
some good county and municipal buildings, churches, schools, stores, 
hotels, & A portion of the trade is in the export of lumber, 
but there is an important and rapidly-extending export of wheat, 
flour, pork, beef, hides, lead, &e. The imports in 1850-51 amounted 
to 3,828,650 dollars, the exports to 2,098,469 dollars, but they have 
—f < increased. In the city and its suburbs are extensive 

flour-mills, woollen factories, machine shops, iron foundries, 

ber ara paper-mills, and tanneries ; also manufactories of carriages, 

ware, harness, soap and candles, sails and rigging, &c. Bricks 

of peculiar colour and quality are made here very largely for exporta- 

tion. The ci several ships, and screw- and paddle-steamers. 

Milwaukee Bay, which is 6 miles across and 3 miles deep, is well 

sheltered, except from the east, and affords good anchorage. Six 

daily rate pe 5 of them having also tri-weekly and weekly issues, 
are published here, 

Beloit, on both sides of Rock River, at the junction of Turtle Creek, 
46 miles S. by E. from Madison; population 2732 in 1850, and 
3300 in 1853. The town possesses considerable water-power, which 
is applied to working several large mills; it also contains machine- 
shops, and other man ing establishments. Beloit College had 
6 professors in 1854, and 30 students. A branch of the Galena and 
Chicago railway is carried to the town. Several of the ancient tumuli 
before noticed are in the vicinity. Fond du Lac, a village on the 
Fond du Lac River, at its entrance into the lake, 80 miles N.E. by N. 
from Madison ; population 2014 in 1850, and about 4000 in 1840, isa 

of and growing trade. Regular steam-boat commu- 
nication is maintained with the chief ports on Lake Michigan. Green 
— on the right bank of Fox River, at its entrance into Green Bay, 
40 miles N.N.E. from Madison: population 1923 in 1850, and 2500 
in 1853. It is well situated for trade, the harbour permitting vessels 
of 200 tons to come up to the town, and the Fox River promising to 
afford, when the improvements in p are completed, great facili- 
ties for communication with the interior. Some of the buildings are 
large and showy. Janesville, on both sides of Rock River, 35 miles 
§.S.E. from Madison; population 3419 in 1850, about 5000 in 1853. 
This is one of the rising business towns of the state. It contains a 
few good public buildings; has several large mills and stores; and is 
connected with Chicago and Milwaukee by railway. enosha City, 
fi called Southport, is situated on Lake Michigan, about 100 
E. from Madison : population 3455 in 1850, about 5000 in 
1853. The harbour is a good one, and the town is the market and 
port of one of the finest farming districts in this part of the Union. 
Manitouwac, at the entrance of the Manitouwac River into Lake 
Michigan, 120 miles N.E. from Madison ; is conveniently situated for 
trade, has good water-power for mechanical purposes, and is the 
natural outlet of a fertile district. It appears to be one of the most 
Py ape in the state; the population, which in 1850 was only 
756, increased in 1853 to 2300. Mineral Point, on one of the 
head streams of the Pecatonica, an affluent of Rock River, 50 miles 
W.S.W. from Madison; population about 3000 in 1853; is a mining 
town of considerable local importance. It contains some good public 
buildings, and large works for smelting lead- and copper-ore. Prairie 
du Chien, on the Mississippi, 3 miles above the confluence of the 
Wisconsin, about 105 miles W. from Madison: population 2498 in 
1850. The town contains several churches and other buildings. It 
ia a place of considerable trade; in its vicinity are very productive 
lead-mines; and the prairie from which the town derives its name is 
one of the most fertile regions of the west. The military post, Fort 
Crawford, is a short distance south from the town. In the neighbour- 
hood are numerous ancient sepulchral mounds. Racine City, at the 
mouth of Root River, on Lake Michigan, 90 miles E. by S. from 
Madison ; population 5107 in 1850, and about 7500 in 1853, is, after 
Milwaukee, the most important commercial place in the state. It 
contains several good public buildings, and is the site of Rowsell 
The exports, chiefly of wheat, amounted in 1851 
to 650,950 dollars; the imports to 1,452,750 dollars. Five newspapers 
are published here. The Chicago and Milwaukee railway passes through 
the city. , on Lake Michigan, at the mouth of the Sheboygan 
River, 115 miles N.E. from Madison, is a place of some trade, and con- 
tained 2600 inhabitants in 1850. Sh , on & branch of Fever 
River, 60 miles 8. W. from Madison, is the centre of a busy lead-mining 
district, and contained 1678 inhabitants in 1850, and 2500 in 1853. 
Waukesha, on the Pishtaka River, 65 miles S.E. from Madison, stands 
on the of a rich prairie, and is a place of considerable trade. It 
had 28)3 tants in 1850, and 4000 in 1853. 

History, Government, &c,—Wisconsin was first visited by the French 
about 1660; and it remained nominally a French possession till 
1763, when it waa ceded to Great Britain. After the declaration of 
American independence, Wisconsin formed a part of the United 
States North-West Territory. Wisconsin was erected into a distinct 
territorial government in 1836; but the territory included 9 much 
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larger area than the present state. In 1848 Wisconsin, with its 
— boundaries, was admitted into the Union as an independent 

The constitution of the state of Wisconsin was confirmed by a 
popular convention in April 1848. By it the suffrage is vested in all 
free white males 21 years of age, who have resided in the state for 
one year, and in all civilised persons of Indian descent not being mem- 
bers of a tribe. The legislature, elected biennially, consists of an 
Assembly of not less than 54 nor more than 100 (at present 54) 
members ; and a Senate of not less than one-fourth nor more than 
one-third of the number of members of the Assembly: at present 
there are 18 senators. The governor is also elected for two years. 
The judges are elected by popular vote. By the constitution, the 
legislature cannot pass a bill for a lottery or a divorce. The total 
revenue of the state for the year ending December 31, 1853, was 
311,633 dollars; the total expenditure was 254,197 dollars. The state 
militia consisted in 1854 of 39,565 men, of whom 414 were com- 
missioned officers. In 1853, in the counties which furnished returns 
(39 out of the 45 in the state), there were in all 138,279 “ children 
between the ages of 4 and 20,” of whom 95,293 attended school, 
The capital of the State School Fund amounted on December 381, 
1853, to 1,141,804 dollars, of which 1,107,709 dollars were at interest 
at 7 per cent. There are a state university at Madison, and colleges at 


Beloit and Racine. 

(Hunt, Gazetteer of Wi. in ; Statistical Gazetteer of the United 
States; Owen, Report of a ical Survey of Wisconsin ; Marcou, 
Geological Map of the United States ; Seventh Census of the United 
States ; De Bow, Statistical View of the United States; American 
Almanac.) 

WISHAWTON, [LaNARKSHIRE.] 

WISMAR. [MecktLEensuRG.] 

WITCHAMPTON, ([Dorsetsurre.] 

WITHAM, Essex, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Witham, is situated on the left bank of the river Brain 
or Podsbrook, just above its junction with the Blackwater, in 51° 48’ 
N. lat., 0° 39’ E. long., distant 9 miles N.E. from Chelmsford, 37 miles 
N.E. from London by road, and 38} miles by the Eastern Counties 
railway. The population of the parish of Witham in 1851 was 3303. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Colchester and di 
of Rochester. Witham Poor-Law Union contains 17 parishes and 
errs with an area of 36,938 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
16,099. s 

Witham is generally reputed to have been built by Edward the 
Elder, but probably that prince only restored the place, as there 
appears to have been a Roman station here. The town of Witham 
consists of two portions: the larger comprises one main street along 
the high road, and four small streets branching from it; while the 
smaller, about half a mile distant, is on Chipping Hill, and includes 
the parish church. The town is lighted with gas. The church is a 
commodious structure. A second church, All Saints, was erected in 
1842, at a cost of 5000. The Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and 
Roman Catholics have places of worship. There are National, British, 
and Infant schools, a literary institution, and a savings bank. The 
market is held on Saturday ; three fairs are held in the course of the 


year. 

WITNEY, Oxfordshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Witney, is pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the river Windrush, in 51° 48’ N. lat., 1° 29’ W. long., distant 11 miles 
W.N.W. from Oxford, and 65 miles W.N.W. from London. The 
population of the town of Witney in 1851 was 3099. The living is a 
vicarage and rectory, in the archdeaconry and diocese of Oxford. 
Witney Poor-Law Union contains 42 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 70,169 acres, and a population in 1851 of 23,530. 

The town of Witney is chiefly known by its blanket manufacture, 
which has been carried on from an early period. Although a manu- 
facturing town, Witney retains a quiet andrural appearance. Situated 
in the High-street are a staple or blanket hall, a handsome structure, 
erected in 1721; a town-hall, built of stone, with a piazza underneath 
for a market-house; and a market-cross, erected in 1683, and repaired 
in 1811. The chureh is a commodious and handsome cruciform 
building, with a tower and a lofty spire at the intersection, The 
Independents, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Quakers have 
places of worship. There are a Grammar school, National, British, 
and Infant schools, and an Atheneum reading-room. The manufac- 
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sv Union, in the parish of Woburn, is situated in 51° 59’ N. lat. 
er W. long., distant 16 miles S.S.W. from Bedford, 41 miles N.W, 
by N. from London by road, and 50 miles by the London and North- 
Western railway. The population of the parish of Woburn in 1851 
was 2049. The living is a perpetual curacy exempt from episcopal 
jurisdiction. Woburn Poor-Law Union contains 16 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 29,608 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,075. 

An abbey of Cistercian monks was founded at Woburn by Hugh de 
Bolebeo in 1145. The last abbot, Robert Hobs, was executed for 
denying the king’s supremacy ; and the site of the abbey was granted 
to John, lord Russell, afterwards earl of Bedford. The town of 
Woburn was destroyed by fire in 1724, after which it was rebuilt in 
aregular manner. The market-house has been much improved by 
the present Duke of Bedford, who has also enlarged the parish church 
and school-house, and added to the church tower an elegant lantern 
and pinnacles. The Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have 
chapels, and there are a British school and some almshouses. . Lace- 
making and straw-hat making employ some of the females, Friday is 
the market-day; fairs are held on January 1st, March 23rd, July 13th, 
and October 6th. , 

The park, in which is situated Woburn Abbey, the magnificent 
seat of the Duke of Bedford, is about three miles long by about a 
mile and a half wide. Part of the old abbey remains, but has been 
incorporated with the buildings constituting the present mansion. 
Woburn Abbey, as it now stands, was erected about the middle and 
towards the end of the last century; it occupies four sides of a quad- 
rangle, presenting four fronts of above 200 feet each. The principal 
front, on the west side, is of the Ionic order, with a rustic basement. 
The offices are at a short distance from the mansion, and the park is 
finely diversified with wood and water. The tree on which Abbot 
Hobs was hung is still standing, and is carefully preserved. The 
abbey is adorned with several interesting historical portraits. In the 
dining-room is a fine collection of portraits by Vandyke; and in the 
breakfast-room a numerous series of views in Venice, by Canaletti, 
painted originally for Bedford House. In the sculpture gallery are 
the antique vas: known as the Lanti vase, brought over to England 
by Lord Cawdor, and a very large ancient marble sarcophagus (brought 
from Ephesus) having bassi-rilievi on the four sides, In the park 
is a farm-yard on a very extensive scale, and furnished with every 
convenience. It originated with Francis, fifth duke of Bedford. The 
grounds and gardens have obtained great horticultural celebrity. The 
arboretum is a very fine one; the collection of willows is the finest 
in England. 

WOKING. ([Sorrey. : 

WOKINGHAM, or OAKINGHAM, Berkshire, a market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wokingham, is 
situated near the right bank of a feeder of the river Loddon, in 
51° 25’ N. lat., 0° 50’ W. long., distant 7 miles S.E. from Reading, 
and 32 miles W. by 8. from London. By the Great Western railway, 
and the Reading branch of the South-Eastern railway, the distance 
from London is 423 miles. The population of the town of Woking- 
ham in 1851 was 2272. The town is governed by eight capital bur- 
gesses, one of whom is alderman. The living is a perpetual curacy, 
in the archdeaconry of Berks and diocese of Oxford. Wokingham 
Poor-Law Union contains 16 parishes and townships, with an area of 
42,226 acres, and a population in 1851 of 13,668. 

Wokingham is within the precincts of Windsor Forest, and on one 
of the roads from London to Reading. The town consists of several 
streets, which meet in a spacious area, containing the market-house. 
The church, which is ancient, is a large and handsome edifice. The 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have places of worship. There 
are National and Infant schools, a savings bank, almshouses, and an 
hospital at Luckley Green for a chaplain and 16 poor men. The 
malting and meal trades and the shoe manufacture furnish tho chief 
occupations of the inhabitants. The market is held on Tuesday, and 
is well supplied with poultry, which is purchased largely for the 
London market. Four fairs are held during the year. 

WOLFENBUTTEL, a town in the duchy of Brunswick, capital of 
the circle of Wolfenbiittel, is situated in 52° 9’ N. lat., 10° 32’ B. long., 
on the Ocker, 13 miles by railway from Brunswick, and has about 
10,000 inhabitants. It is divided into three parts, namely the citadel, 
or formerly fortified part, and two suburbs, The town is well built, 
and has broad, and for the most part, straight streets, all well paved. 
Till 1764 it was the residence of the dukes, in whose palace there was 
a manufactory of tapestry and a theatre. Opposite the palace stands 
& fine building, erected in 1723, on the model of the Pantheon at 
Rome, containing on the ground-floor the ducal riding-school, and 
above it the public library, which contains 10,000 manuscripts and 
200,000 printed volumes, The town has four churches, of which 
that of St, Mary is remarkable for its size; an ancient arsenal, now 
used as barracks; 4 large poor-house; an orphan asylum; a gym- 
nasium ; and several schools, The inhabitants have a considerable 
trade in yarn, and they also manufacture linen, leather gloves, japan- 
ned-warea, paper-hangings, silk, diaper, tobacco, liqueurs, and vitriol ; 
there are likewise some tanneries and distilleries, Wolfenbiittel is 
the seat of several public offices, for the whole duchy, of the con- 
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WOLSTANTON, Staffordshire, a village, and the seat of Wolstanton — 
and Burstem Poor-Law Union, is situated in the — district, in | 
53° 1 N. lat, 2° 11’ W. long., distant 2 miles N. by from New- 
castle-under-Lyme, 150 miles N.W. from London by road, and 1474 
miles by the North-Western and North-Staffordshire railways. The 
population of the township of Wolstanton in 1841 was 1317; that of 
the entire parish, which includes Tunstall, noticed among the townsin — 
STarrorDsHIRe, was 22,191. The living of Wolstanton parish is a 
vicarage, in the archdeaconry of Stafford and diocese of Lichfield. 
Wolstanton and Burslem Poor-Law Union contains the two parishes — 
so named, with an area of 18,679 acres, and a population in 1851 of — 
41,916. Wolstanton church is a neat edifice; there are no other 
buildings of any consequence, The inhabitants are chiefly dependent 
on the potteries of the district. ; 

WOLVERHAMPTON, Staffordshire, a market and manufacturing — 
town, municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated in 52° 35’ N. lat., 2° 7’ W. long., distant 16 
miles S. from Stafford, 123 miles N.W. from London by road, and 127 
miles by the London and North-Western railway. The population of — 
the municipal borough of Wolverhampton in 1851 was 49,985 ; of the 
parliamentary borough, 119,748. The borough is governed by 12 
aldermen and 36 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the arch- 
deaconry of Stafford and di of Lichfield, Wolverhampton 
Poor-Law Union contains 4 townships, with an area of 23,998 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 132,603. 

A monastery was founded at Wolverhampton in 996 by Wulfrana, 
sister of King Edgar; and the town appears to have been named 
Wulfrana Hamton, after the foundress of the monastery, which by 
contraction and corruption has become Wolverhampton. The 4 
includes a circumference of about 30 miles. The town is situated on 
rising ground, and consists in general of substantial and well-built 
houses ; the streets are well lighted with gas. The public buildings — 
are—a new exchange, opened in January 1852, containing a hall 100 
feet long, 50 feet wide, and 50 feet high; a town-hall; a public sub- 
scription library-hall, over which is a suite of rooms used for concerts 
and assemblies; an hospital; a disp ; a theatre; and a new 
market-hall. There are eight churches, four of which are of recent 
erection; the oldest is that of St. Peter, a spacious structure, erected 
in the 14th century, and just restored. The pulpit is formed ofa 
single stone elaborately sculptured, and there is a font of great 
antiquity, with curious bas-relief figures of saints. In the churchyard — 
is a column 20 feet high, with rude antique sculptures. The Wesleyan — 
Methodists, Independents, Baptists, English Presbyterians, and Roman 
Catholics have places of worship. There are a Free Grammar school; — 
National and Infant schools; an Endowed Blue-Coat school; and a 
school erected and endowed by Mr. Barker, one of the iron-masters, 
for the children of his workmen, There is a general cemetery a short 
distance south-west of the town. 

The district in which Wolverhampton is situated abounds in mines 
of coal, iron, limestone, and other minerals; and the manufactures — 
consist chiefly of fire-irons, tinned and £ pee iron-ware, locks and 
keys, guns, files, screws, edge-tools, and a variety of other articles of 
hardware. Numerous extensive iron-foundries are situated in the — 
vicinity of the town. There are several large manufactories of japan, 
papier-miché, and tin goods; also several brass-foundries, prs 
works, and coach and railway-carriage works, Brick-making, rope- 
making, malting, and tanning are carried on. The town is ied 
as the capital of the Staffordshire iron district, The market is on 
Wednesday; a fair is held on July 10th. Races are held annually. — 

WOLVERTON. [BuckrvcHaMsHIRE,] 

WOLVISTON. [Durxam.] 

WOMBRIDGE. [Surorsutre.] ; 

WOODBRIDGE, Suffolk, a market-town and port, and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Woodbridge, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Deben, where it expands into an estuary, in 
52° 6’ N. lat. 1° 19’ E. long., distant 8 miles E.N.E. from Ipswich, 
and 77 miles N.E. by E. from London, The population of the town 
of Woodbridge in 1851 was 5161. The living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry of Suffolk and diocese of Norwich. Woodbridge Poor- 
Law Union contains 46 parishes and townships, with an area of 80,761 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 23,660. 

The town is lighted with gas and well paved. The market-place is 
spacious ; in the centre of it isan ancient shire or sessions hall, in 
which quarter-sessions for the division are held. The church is a— 
handsome edifice of early perpendicular character, built chiefly of — 
black flint, and has a large square tower built of flint and stone, 180 
feet high. A new church was opened in 1846, There are places of 
worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Quakers. — 
There are Free, National, British, and Infant schools, a mechanics 
institute, and a savings bank. There are extensive almshouses of the 
Sekford charity, built about 10 years since at the cost of nearly 
20,000/. Wednesday is the market-day for corn, cattle, and provisions. 
Fairs are held on April 5th and October 28rd ; that held in April is a 
large horse-fair, There are a custom-house, a lecture and temperance 
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hall, a sma]l theatre, and barracks; and near the town is a bridewell. 
The estuary of the Deben is here navigable for small coasting-vessels; 
. the tide flows above the town. Corn, malt, and flour are exported ; 
and coal, timber, and general merchandise imported. The number 
and of vessels registered as belonging to the port on 
December 31st 1854, were :— Of and under 50 tons 30, tonnage 1007; 
above 50 tons 34, tonnage 2396. The entries at the port during 1854 
peace 7p 543 vessels, tonnage 28,298; outwards, 380 vessels, 


WOODNESBOROUGH. kee} 

WOODSTOCK, NEW, O shire, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wood- 
stock, is situated on rising ground on the left bank of the Glyme, a 
stream which is ied into a lake in Blenheim Park, in 51° 51’ 
N. lat., 1° 21’ W. long., distant 8 miles N.N.W. from Oxford, and 62 
miles W.N.W. from London by road. The population of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Woodstock in 1851 was 7983. The borough 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a 

in the archdeaconry and diocese of Oxford. Woodstock Poor- 
Law Union contains 31 parishes and townships, with an area of 44,973 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 14,360. 

The hamlet of Old Woodstock, though not included in the municipal 
borough, may be considered as forming a part of the town of New 
Woodstock. The town-hall, erected about 1766, is a neat stone 
building, with a piazza in the lower part, which is used as a market- 
place. The greater part of the church was rebuilt in 1785 on the site 
of a chantry founded by King John. A round-arched Norman door- 
way remains in the south wall, and three massive ancient columns in 
the interior, with ue heads on the capitals, support pointed 
arches. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Bapti 
Free Grammar school, two endowed Free schools, and a savings bank. 


WOODSTOCK. [Caxapa; New Brunswick.) 

WOODVILLE. (Mussissrrrt, State of.) 

WOOLER, [Noaravuerr.ayp.]) 

WOOLWICH, Kent, a market-town and the seat of the chief 
government arsenal, in the parish of Woolwich, is situated on the 

bank of the river Thames, in 51° 29’ N, lat, 0° 4’ E. long, 
d 8 miles E. from London by road, about 94 miles by the river, 
and 9 miles by the North Kent railway. The population of the town 
and of Woolwich in 1851 was 32,367. The parish forms part 
of parliamentary borough of Gresxwicn. The town is governed 
by @ board of 30 commissioners. The living is a rectory in the arch- 
deaconry of Middlesex and diocese of London. 

Woolwich consists chiefly of a street about a mile long, on the bank 
of the river, with other streets diverging from it chiefly to the south. 
In the higher and more modern part of the town there are several 
of handsome houses. The streets are lighted with gas. 
At Woolwich the Thames is three-quarters of a mile wide. A tract 
of land in Essex, on the left bank of the river, called North Woolwich, 
is included in the parish of Woolwich. The parish church is a plain 
building with «square tower. Two new churches have been 
erected — + last few years with the aid — pone Building 

* ere is also a proprie Episcopal chapel. e Ordnance 
+ ee al the road to Dincntend oa another chapel in the Royal 
Barracks, are both in the appointment of the Board of 

The Wesleyan and Association Methodists, Independents, 
English Presbyterians, Baptists, and Roman Catholics have places of 
worship. There are National, British, Infant, and Roman Catholic 
schools, « Marine school, reading-rooms, a mechanics institute, a 
savings bank, baths, and several parochial charities. There is a town- 
hall. A county court is held in the town, The government establish- 
mente are—the Royal Artillery Barracks, the Royal Marine Barracks, 
pers and Miners’ Barracks, the Royal Arsenal, Her 

's yard, and the Ordnance Hospital. 
importance of Woolwich has arisen from its dockyard, from the 
a foundry for cannon having been established there, and 
{ its having been made a great dept for naval and military stores, 
Of the government establishments at Woolwich, the first was— 

The Royal Dockyard, which was formed in the of Henry VIII. 
The ‘ Harry Grace & Dieu,’ named after the king, and built at Woolwich 
in 1615, was the largest veasel which had then been constructed. The 
dockyard now commences at the village of New Charlton on the west, 
and extends along the south bank of the river almost a mile to the 
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government foundry for casting cannon was formerly in 


Moorfields, and was removed to Woolwich about the year 1716. 
The foundry for cannon forms one of the principal departments 
of the Royal Arsenal. It has 4 air-furnaces, the largest of which can 
melt at once 19 tons of metal. Another department of the Royal 
Arsenal is the Model Room, which is near the foundry. It contains a 
pattern or model of every article used in the artillery service; of the 
machinery for granulating gunpowder, and for trying the strength of 
powder; of Congreve and other rockets; chain, bar, and other shot; 
fire-ships, fire-works, &c. Connected with the Model Room is the 
Laboratory, in which cartridges, rockets, fire-works, and other articles — 
of chemical manufactures are prepared. In other parts of the arsenal 
are large numbers of cannon-balls and bomb-shells arranged in pyra- 
midal groups. At the east end of the grounds is the ‘ butt,’ a large 
mound, which is made use of in proving the large guns cast here. 
There are extensive magazines for gunpowder and rockets, also saw- 
mills and workshops for the manufacture of gun-carriages, rocket-staffs, 
lance-poles, and similar articles. The Storehouses of the Royal Artil- 
lery are to the north of the Royal Arsenal. ‘The Royal Artillery Bar- 
racks are on the north side of Woolwich Common. The principal 
front, which consists of 6 ranges, is 1200 feet long, with an elegant 
entrance-tower in the centre, A spacious chapel in the east wing has 
accommodation for 1000 persons. The other parts of the building 
consist of the library and reading-rooms, and a splendid suite of apart- 
ments, in which balls and other entertainments are given. The interior 
is divided into two quadrangles, with stabling and barracks for the 
horse-artillery and a large riding-school. 

The Royal Military Academy is at the south-east edge of Woolwich 
Common, towards which it presents a handsome front: the central 
tower, with its four domed turrets, is a picturesque object in the 
distance. The academy was established as early as 1719, but the 
present building was not erected till 1805. The Master-General of the 
Ordnance for the time being is the governor. The resident officers are 
—a lieutenant-governor and inspector, second captains and lieutenants, 
a professor of mathematics, a professor and instructors of fortification, 
instructors in practical artillery, masters of geography, surveying, 
drawing, languages, &c., with lecturers on mechanics, astronomy, 
geology, and chemistry. 

The Repository, south of the town, on the west side of Woolwich 
Common, is a depository for models of fortified towns, dockyards, &e.; 
other models of military and naval architecture, with specimens of 
firearms, military machines, and a variety of other things connected 
with military and naval affairs. The building, called the Rotunda, is 
of tent-like form, with 24 sides, the diameter being 120 feet. The 
centre of the cone which forms the top of the building is supported 
by a pillar, round which are arranged specimens of old English weapons, 
such as matchlocks, wheel-locks, bills, partizans, old swords, &c. 

Besides the buildings above described, there are the Royal Marine 
Barracks ; the barracks of the Royal Sappers and Miners, in which a 
library and museum have been instituted by the non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the corps; aud the Royal Ordnance Hospital. 
In the Thames, opposite the dockyards, are the hulks for the reception 
of convicts sentenced to transportation and to hard labour: the convicts 
are employed on government works. 

At North Woolwich, on the opposite side of the river, a village of 
neat residences, with an hotel and pleasure-grounds, has sprung up 
since the construction of the Woolwich branch of the Eastern Counties 
railway, which has its terminus here. Communication by steam-boat 
is constantly maintained between Woolwich and North Woolwich. 
Extensive commercial docks are in course of construction at North 
Woolwich. 

WOOTTON BASSETT. [Wittsutre.] 

WOOTTON ST. LAWRENCE, ([(Hampsatee.) 

WORBIS. [Enrvurr.} 

WORCESTER, the capital of Worcestershire, an opiscopal city, a 
market-town, municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, is situated chiefly on the left bank of the river 
Severn, in 52° 12° N, lat., 2° 12’ W. long., distant 111 miles W.S.W. 
from London by road, and 139 miles by the London and North- 
Western and Bristol and Birmingham railways. The population of 
the city of Worcester in 185] was 27,528. The borough is governed 
by 12 aldermen and 36 councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of Worcester. Worcester Poor-Law Union contains 
12 parishes, with an area of 6967 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
26,237. 

The ancient boundary-wall of the city of Worcester may still be 
traced in some places. There were six gates (besides the tower on the 
bridge) ; the last was taken down in 1787. present extent of the 
city is about three miles from north to south, and nearly two miles 
from east to west. 

Worcester is built almost entirely of red brick, with the exception 
of some public buildings, the churches, and the cathedral, which are 
of a soft and commonly a reddish kind of sandstone. The city is 
lighted with gas, and well supplied with water. The principal streets 
are broad, airy, and cheerful; the appearance of the houses and shops 
is clean and neat. The chief thoroughfares are High-street, Bridge- 
street, Broad-street, Sidbury, College-street, the Cross, Foregate-street, 
and the Tything. Besides the cathedral there are 18 churches. St 
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Jolu’s is the parish church of what may properly be termed a suburb 
of Worcester, and is on the right bank of the Severn. There are places 
of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Quakers, Baptists, 
Independents, Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, Roman Catholics, 
and Mormons. A floating chapel is maintained for boatmen and others 
employed on the river. Besides Queen Elizabeth's Grammar school, 
there are a Cathedral school, a Di hool, a Blue-Coat school, a 
Roman Catholic Charity school, and the Countess of Huntingdon’'s 
Charity school; National, British, and Infant schools; a literary and 
scientific institution; a natural history society and museum ; public 
newsrooms; a law society and reading-rooms; a savings bank; a dis- 
pensary; an infirmary; a female asylum ; and several other benevolent 
institutions. : 

A cathedral existed here in the time of the Saxons; but it was 
deemed insufficient for its purpose, and was superseded by a new 
cathedral, built by Oswald, the bishop, in 983. This building being 
destroyed by fire, another edifice arose under the auspices of Bishop 
Wulfstan in 1084, This cathedral likewise twice suffered from fire. 
After the second conflagration it remained for 16 years in a dilapidated 
state. Repairs, so greatas to render a fresh consecration necessary, 
were then made, and in January, 1281, the church was re-opened in 
the presence of the king. Various alterations and additions were 
made in 1224, and again in 1830. The crypt of Wulfstan’s cathedral 
remains in a tolerably perfect state. 

Worcester cathedral is built in the form of a double cross, with 
double transepts. The tower, which is 193 feet high, rises from the 
intersection of the western transept with the nave and choir. The 
nave, which appears to be the oldest part of the present building, 
except of course the erypt, is divided from the aisles by 10 clustered 
columns on each side, surmounted with pointed arches, The 
roof is groined, and ornamented with flowers, heads, and other forms 
of decoration; some of the windows are admirable examples of the 
early and decorated English styles. The height of the nave is 67 
feet, the length 174 feet, and the width 30 feet. The choir has also 
a handsome groined roof; the altar-screen and the pulpit are of 
stone, and both are richly sculptured. The tomb of King John is 
in the centre of the choir. There is a lady-chapel, which corresponds 
in date and style with the choir. The total length of the cathedral is 
425 feet; the greatest width is 145 feet. The west transept is 128 
feet; the east transept is 120 feet. The cloisters form a quadrangle 
on the south side; on the east side is the chapter-house, which is 
polygonal outside, and circular in the interior, with a central column 
supporting the roof: it contains the cathedral library, 

The other principal buildings of Worcester are—the guildhall, an 
elegant structure of brick, with stone quoins and ornaments; the skin- 
hall, a handsome stone Ionic building; the county courts; the county 
jail; the city jail; the county infirmary; a new corn-hall; another 
building, erected for a corn-exchange, but now converted into a music- 
hall; a new market-house; and Edgar's Tower. In the guildhall is 
a large room which is used for public entertainments. The present 
bridge over the Severn was built in 1780; it has of late years been 
repaired, and the pathway widened. Musical festivals, conducted by 
the choirs of the dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, are 
held in Worcester cathedral triennially, Races take place in July 
and November near the bank of the river; on the race-ground isa 
commodious grand stand, 

A considerable manufacture of cloth was once carried on here, 
The glove trade now employs a large number of the female inhabit- 
ants. Porcelain of a fine quality is extensively made; in the town 
are several celebrated porcelain factories, Hops are cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. A distillery and a rectifying-house are in the city, 
Trade is carried on in coal, corn, malt, slate, and timber; iron- 
founding, tanning, and rope-making employ some of the population, 
On the bank of the canal are large warehouses. Markets are held on 
Wednesday and Saturday; there are eleven fairs in the course of the 
year. A county court is held in the town, 

A city occupying the site of the present city of Worcester was 
destroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt about 894 by Ethelred. In 1041 
the town was plundered and partly burnt by the troops of Hardicanute. 
In 1074 @ body of troops under Walter de Lacy and the Barons of 
Hereford was assembled hero, to quell a conspiracy against William the 
Conqueror, and to guard the passes of the Severn against the rebels. In 
1085 Bernard Neumarck unsuccessfully besieged the city. On several 
occasions during the 12th century the city suffered from casual fires, 
and also from the ravages of civil war. In 1216 the king’s troops, 
commanded by the Earl of Chester, plundered the city, which had 
revolted, King John was buried here in this year. In 1225 a great 
tournament was held here. Bishop Blois excommunicated all persons 
concerned in it. From the year 1263, in the revolt of the barons, till 
1661, when Charles II. was besieged in the city by the parliamentary 
troops under Cromwell, the town experienced on many occasions the 
disasters accompanying a state of civil warfare, 

_ The site of the castle, which from time to time sustained so many 
sieges and so frequently changed governors, ia on the south side of 
the cathedral, A small part of an old ecclesiastical house, the nunnery 
of Whitstane, now called ‘ The White Ladies,’ is still standing ; Friar 
street takes its name from a house of Franciscans which formerly 
existed here; the remains of the monastery were demolished in 1823, 


| The Dominicans, Penitents, Black Friars, and Friars of the Holy Trinity — 
| had likewise their establishments, 
| The see of Worcester is in the province of Canterbury. The diocese 
includes the counties of Worcester and Warwick, one parish in Glou- — 
cestershire, and three in Staffordshire, and comprises 393 benefices, — 
It is divided into the archdeaconries of Worcester and Coventry, The 
chapter consists of the dean, the archdeacons, 6 canons, 14 honorary 
canons, 5 minor canons, and a chancellor, ‘The income of the bishop 
is fixed at 50002. a year. dey 
WORCESTER, U.S. [Massacuuserns,] } 
WORCESTERSHIRE, an inland county of England, is bounded 
N. by Staffordshire and Shropshire, E, by Warwickshire, 8. by Glou- — 
cestorshire, and W. by Herefordshire. The county lies between 51° 56’ 
and 52” 31’ N, lat., and 1° 46’ and 2° 88’ W. long. The greatest length 
of the county is about 29 miles, in a direction from north-east to south-— 
west; its greatest breadth is about 22 miles, in a line from 
east to west. The area of Worcestershire is 788 square miles, or 
472,165 acres, The population in 1841 was 248,460; in 1851 it — 
was 276,926, " : 
Surface, Geology, &c.—Worcestershire is generally a flat county; on 
the eastern and western sides are two nearly parallel ranges " 
which partly bound and partly intersect it: the intermediate space is, 
for the most part, a fertile plain, The eastern range of hills commences — 
in the north in the Clent Hills, extends to the north-west of Broms- — 
grove, and forming near Redditch the boundary between this county 
and Warwickshire, terminates to the north of Evesham, The western 
chain commences in the neighbourhood of Bewdley, and runs south: — 
ward by Abberley and Martley to the great chain of Malvern Hills, in _ 
which it terminates, The principal hills not comprised in or bordering 
on these chains are Bredon Hill, situated about three miles south of 
Pershore, Broadway Hill, near the town of that name, in the south-— 
eastern extremity of the county, and a small line of hills extending — 
from Croome northwards towards Worcester, as 
Geology, &c.—W orcestershire is composed, for the most part, of new 
red-sandstone, lias, and oolite; other formations are visible in the — 
chain of the Malvern Hills, in the districts bord on Tenbury, — 
Bewdley, and Dudley, and in the Lickey and neigh hills in the — 
northern part of the county, The new red-sandstone comprehends — 
that district which is watered by the Severn, together with the north- — 
eastern portion of the county: its lower beds being found round 
Witley, Stourport, Kidderminster, Bromsgrove, and Alvechurch; and 
the higher, called the Keuper beds, round Droitwich, Worcester, and 
Upton. The lias formation is found at Pershore and Evesham, and — 
in the vales watered by the Avon; it extends from Foster’s Green to — 
the limits of the county near Tewkesbury. The portion of the Malvern — 
Hills within the boundary of Worcestershire consists of trap; while — 
the Silurian rocks, the Caradoc sandstone, Ludlow rock, and Wenlock 
limestone appear in the northern portion of the chain, The lower — 
coal and ironstone beds are found at its termination, to the north of 
Abberley Hill, in the forest of Wyre. Here also is found the old 
red-sandstone formation upon which Tenbury stands, and which is 
the prevailing stratum throughout the adjoining county of Hereford. 
Bewdley is situated near the junction of the lower red-sandstone with 
the coal-field of the Forest of Wyre. The town of Dudley stands on 
the thicker coal-measures, Wenlock limestone — on its north- 
west, and trap at Rowley Hill on the south-south-east. In the neigh- — 
bourhood of Droitwich and Stoke Prior are saliferous beds, from which _ 
a large quantity of salt is manufactured. A full and interesting account 
of them is given in a pamphlet by Dr. Hastings. They are likewise 
described by Sir R. I. Murchison in his ‘Silurian System,’ to which work 
we refer our readers for very accurate accounts of the coal-fields and 
more remarkable geological phenomena of the county. In a paper by b 
Mr. Leonard Horner, in the ‘Geological Transactions,’ is a full an 
interesting account of the geology of the Malvern Hills, 
Hydrography and Communications.—The principal rivers are the 
Srvern, the Avon, the Teme, and the Salwarp. i 
The Zeme, which is a very rapid stream, first comes into contact 
with Worcestershire at its western extremity; it passes the town of 
Tenbury, and forms here, as during other parts of its course, the — 
boundary of Worcestershire with Herefordshire, It falls into the — 
Severn near Powick, about three miles south of Worcester: it is not 
navigable. The stream is good for fishing, and trout and graylin 
are abundant, The Salwarp, a small river, rises to the north of — 
Fo teeing flows through Droitwich, and falls into the Severn near 
Jlaines, ‘ 
The northern part of the county is intersected by several canals, 
which are of great commercial importance, The chief of these, the — 
Birmingham and Worcester Canal, reaches from the junction of the 
Birmingham and Fazeley canals at Birmingham, to the Severn, a little 
below Worcester, passing through the salt-district of Droit and — 
having two branches, one to Dudley by way of Hales Owen, and the 
other from King’s Norton to Stratford-upon-Avon, From Dudley 
there is a canal, which, under different names, runs to Stourbridge, 
Siiderstaanee, and Stourport, at which last place it opens into the 
vera, sp matee ’ 
The principal roads are from Renlane through Bromsgrove, — 
Droitwich, Worcester, Severnstoke, and Upton to Tewkesbury, Chel- 
derminster — 


tenham, and Gloucester; from Dudley to Stourbridge, Kid 
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to Stourport; or, leaving Stourport on the left, through Hartlebury 
and 0. to Worcester; and from Worcester to Malvern. There 
are food turnpike-roads which connect the county town with Tenbury 
and Bromyard, and other towns. 

The main line of the Bristol and Birmingham railway intersects this 
county diagonally from north-east to south-west. The line runs nearly 
parallel with the turnpike-road leading from Tewkesbury to Worcester 
and on the south-east. The Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton railway enters the county a short distance east of 
Evesham, and runs west-north-west to Worcester ; it then turns north- 
ward, and passes by way of Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Stour- 
to Dudley, where it quits the county. A short branch from 
Droitwich to the Stoke Works station connects it with the Bristol and 
line. A portion of the London and North-Western rail- 

ewise traverses the north-eastern extremity of the county. 
5 orgy some tram-roads, on which horses are worked, in the coal 


Climate, Soil, Agriculture.—The climate of Worcestershire, especially 
in the middle, south, and west of the county, is remarkably mild and 
healtby, and the fruits of the earth are brought to early maturity. 
The valea of Severn and Avon are but little raised above the level of 
the sea ; and it has been observed, that an elevation of 60 yards makes 
a difference in climate equal to a degree of latitude tow the north, 
soil and other circumstances remaining the same. The higher parts of 
the county, between Bromsgrove and Birmingham, have consequently 
a later harvest, The bigher hills, such as the Malvern Hills, are pro- 

colder and later. They tend to shelter the vales between 
them from the cold winds, and add to the mildness of the climate there. 

The Vale of Severn, which extends about 30 miles in length from 
north to south, contains some extremely rich alluvial soils, which 

their situation are admirably adapted for rich pastures, The 
Avon also, which falls into the Severn near Tewkesbury, 
consist mostly of meadows and pastures, 
through the county for about 30 miles. Along its 
bo; ens and orchards, a sure proof of a good 
the lower parts form rich meadows. Several lesser 
their own valleys, the soil slong their banks being gene- 
in a few instances in which bogs, with their accom- 
we been formed by the sapetinn of the waters, 
the higher hills rise in peaks, the surface is in general 
One-half of the county consists of rich loams and 
Upon the whole, few counties in England contain so much 
and, a8 & co: uence, fewer wastes, 
farms are small, but the average size is gradually 
the union of several farms under one tenant. The system 
of agriculture is steadily approximating to the most improved methods, 
with only the differences rendered necessary by local peculiarities. 

The average produce of wheat in Worcestershire is higher than in 
many other counties. Potatoes are raised in great abundance in this 
ly the markets of Birmingham and Staffordshire, 

ve long been famous for the growth of carrots and 
raising carrot-seed. Hop-yards occupy a considerable extent. The 
wation of this plant is a perfect garden culture, chiefly by the 
Apple orchards are extensive, and a great deal of cider is 
Pear orchards are common in Worcestershire. There is much 
fine timber growing in the hedgerows: elms predominate, and grow 
to « large where they have room. There are also some woods 
and plantations of oaks and ash, the underwood of which forms valuable 


is no peculiar breed of cattle in Worcestershire. The cattle are 
chiefly obtained from Herefordshire and South Wales. The best and 
aren © tock the rich pasture are found to be the 
H and Devons, which get into excellent condition by a summer's 
run, and are then finished in the stalls with hay, turnips, and oil-cake 
in winter : very fat beasts are sent up to Smithfield and to Birmingham 
sa Ayr from this county. 
sheep are mostly of the Leicester breed, which suit the rich 
On the Malvern Hills are some small hardy sheep, without 
cai ons faces and legs, which, when fatted at a proper age, 
make excellent mutton. The horses for farm-work are mostly of the 
strong black breed. 

‘ Towns, &c.—Worcestershire is divided into five hun- 
dreda :—Blackenhurst, Doddingtree, Halfshire, Oswaldslow, and Per- 
shore, Upper and Lower. It contains the city of Worcester, the 
parliamentary boroughs of Bewp.er, Drorrwicu, Dubey, Evesnam, 
and Kiopeemiverer, and the market-towns of HaLzs Owen (errone- 
ously included in the towns referred to under Sarorsuine, to which 
county it belonged till 1544), Pexsuonsz, Surrston-on-Srour, Stour- 
BRIDOR, Texaury, and Urton-on-Severn. All these are 
described in separate articles, except Stourport, which we notice here. 

, & market-town in the hamlet of Lower Mitton and parish 
ot Kermit, population of the hamlet 2993 in 18651, ia situated 
on the of the river Stour, at its junction with the Severn, 
about 10 miles N. by W. from Worcester. The streeta are lighted 
With gas, and paved. The Worcestershire and Staffordshire Canal 
@fiters the Severn at Stourport. Across the Severn is thrown a hand- 
some iron bridge of a si arch, of 150 feet span, and 50 feet above 
the surface of the river. There is a spacious basin, with extensive 
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wharfs and warehouses. Hops, corn, and apples are largely sold at 
Stourport market ; great quantities of coal, from the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire collieries, are conveyed on the canal; and timber is 
dealt in to a considerable extent. Markets are held on Wednesday 
and Saturday. There are fairs on March 31st, September 15th, and 
December 18th for horned cattle, hops, &c. Petty sessions are held 
in the town. There are in Stourport a chapel of ease, a chapel for 
Wesleyan Methodists, National schools, and a savings bank. 

The following are some of the more important villages, with the 
parish populations in 1851, and a few other particulars :— 

Alvechurch, population 1600, about 23 miles N.E. by N. from Wor- 
cester, was at one time a borough, but is now a mere village, Besides 
the church, there are National schools and some almshouses, Bel- 
broughton, population 1839, is about 6 miles N.N.W. from Bromsgrove. 
The parish church is a commodious and handsome edifice, with a 
lofty spire. There are National schools, Malting is largely carried 
on. A manufactory of scythes and hay-knives employs a considerable 
number of persons, Three fairs are held in the year. Bengeworth, 

Evesuam.) Blockley, population 2587, is about 12 miles S.K. from 
ivesham. In the village are the parish church, partly of Norman and 
partly of early English date; a chapel for Baptists; an Endowed Free 
school; and a mechanics institute. Silk-throwing employs a consider- 
able number of hands, <A fair is held on the first Tuesday after 
Easter for cattle, and a hiring fair on October 10th. Numerous coins 
and other Roman remains have been found at Blockley. Bredon, 
population 1661, is on the left bank of the river Avon, 8 miles S, by 
W. from Pershore. The principal manufacture is that of stockings, 
which are worked on frames here for the Tewkesbury manufacturers, 
The church isa very ancient and interesting edifice, partly of Norman 
date. There is an Endowed Blue-Coat school. In the neighbour- 
hood are the remains of an ancient encampment of large size. Broad- 
way, population 1629, is about 6 miles S.E. from Evesham. The 
houses, which are built of stone, extend ina straggling manner for 
about a mile along both sides of the main road. There are day schools, 
y supported by subscription. Chaddesley-Ovrbett, population 
1420, about 5 miles 8.E. from Kidderminster, possesses a neat church, 
built of red freestone, of various styles, including Norman; and an 
endowed Free school, Malting is carried on. There are flour-mills 
and a worsted-mill. Feckenkham, population 3254, about 8 miles E. 
by 8. from Droitwich, was formerly surrounded by Feckenham Forest, 
the wood of which was cut down to supply fuel for the Droitwich 
salt-works ; it was disafforested in the reign of Charles I. There are 
here a neat parish church, in which are several ancient monuments; a 
chapel for Independents ; and an Endowed school, The manufacture 
of needles and fish-hooks employs a considerable number of persons. 
Cattle fairs are held ou March 26th and September 30th. Hagley, 
population 935, is about 6 miles N.E. from Kidderminster. The 
parish church has been recently enlarged. There are National schoola, 
Roman remains have been found at various times in the vicinity. 
Hanbury, population 1009, is about 4 miles E, by N. from Droitwich, 
The parish church occupies an elevated site. The Worcester and 
Birmingham Canal and the Bristol and Birmingham railway pass on 
the west side of the village. Hanley-Castle, population 1686, about 9 
miles 8. from Worcester, is pl tly situated near the right bank of 
the Severn, In the village are a parish church, a chapel for Roman 
Catholics, and National schools. Hartlebury, population 2047, is 
about 11 miles N. by W. from Worcester, and 2 miles S.E. from 
Stourport, There are here a Free Grammar school and a Free school 
for 15 girls. Malting is carried on, There are some corn-mills. 
Kempsey, population 1375, about 4 miles 8, from Worcester, on the 
left bank of the Severn, contains the parish church and National 
schools, Henry IL. held his court here. The ruins of an ancient 
camp are near the church, Krixo’s Norton. Martiry, Old Swin- 
ford, population of the towoship of Upper Swinford 2728, about a 
mile 8,S.E, from Stourbridge, Brick-making, nail-making, chain- and 
trace-making, brewing, and malting, are carried on. There are some 
collieries in the vicinity. ‘The church is a very handsome gothic 
edifice, with a lofty spire. There is a Blue-Coat hospital for 100 boys, 
connected with which is an Infant school. The school-house is a 
neat collegiate building, Ombersley, population 2864, about 6 miles 
N. from Worcester, near the left bank of the Severn, has a handsome 
church, which was lately rebuilt, There are here Endowed National 
schools, aud an Infant school. In the churchyard are the remains of 
an ancient cross, Powick, population 1834, about 3 miles 8.8.W. from 
Worcester, of which city it may be reckoned a suburb, is on the 
right bank of the river Teme, over which there is here an ancient 
bridge. The church, which is a handsome gothic edifice, is situated 
on @ lofty hill, from which there isa fine view of the valley of the 
Severn. In the village are National and Infant schools. Redditch, 
population of the township 4802, is pleasantly situated on an eminence 
near the Warwickshire border, about 6 miles K.S.E. from Worcester, 
It is the chief seat of the needle manufacture ; fish-hooks are also 
made in large quantities. There are here « chapel of ease, chapels 
for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Rowan 
Catuolica; National schools; and a savings bank. Brickmaking, 
brewing, and malting are carried on. Stoke Prior, population 1613, 
about 2 miles 8. by W. from Bromagrove, has extensive salt, soap, and 
chemical works, anda manufactory of railway carriages. There are 
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parish eburch, a chapel of ease, and National and Infant schools, 
Strensham, population 339, is pleasantly situated on the right bank 
of the Avon, 5 miles 8.S.W. from Pershore, The village is chiefly 
known as the birth-place of the author of Hudibras. The house in 
which Butler was born is still standing, about a quarter of a mile from 
the church, It is a low rude timber-frame and thatch cottage, and is 
known as Butler's Cot. Strensham church is a handsome edifice, con- 
taining some fine monuments and brasses, Strensham possesses a 
Free school and some almshouses. Wolverley, population 2441, about 
2 miles N. from Kidderminster, on the right bank of the river Stour, 
has a neat parish church, erected in 1722; a well-endowed Free school ; 
and a National school, 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical, Legal, and Parliamentary Purposes.— 
Worcestershire is in the province of Canterbury, and for the most 
part in the diocese of Worcester ; « few parishes are in the diocese of 
Hereford. The county is in the Oxford circuit: the assizes and 
quarter sessions for the county and city are held at Worcester. 
County courts are held at Bromsgrove, Droitwich, Dudley, Evesham, 
Kidderminster, Pershore, Redditch, Stourbridge, Tenbury, Upton-on- 
Severn, and Worcester. By the Poor-Law Commissioners the county 
is divided into 13 Unions :—Bromsgrove, Droitwich, Dudley, Evesham, 
Kidderminster, King’s Norton, Martley, Pershore, Shipston, Stour- 
bridge, Tenbury, Upton-on-Severn, and Worcester. These Unions 
contain 267 parishes and townships, with an area of 527,797 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 384,325. Before the Reform Act Wor- 
cestershire sent nine members to the House of Commons; namely, 
two for the county, two each for the city of Worcester and the 
boroughs of Droitwich and Evesham, and one for the borough of 
Bewdley. By the Reform Act the number was increased to 12); 
namely, two each for the East and West divisions of the county, two 
for the city of Worcester, two for the borough of Evesham, and one 
each for Bewdley, Droitwich, Dudley, and Kidderminster. 

History and Antiquities, &c.—The etymology of ‘ Worcester’ is with 
some plausibility adduced from ‘ Wyre-Cestre,’ the Camp or Castle of 
Wyre, under which name a considerable forest still exists in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bewdley. Of the early history of the county little is 
sccurately known : there are however many evidences of its occupation 
by the Romans. During the Heptarchy, Worcester was the principal 
Mercian see, and the inhabitants of the district were under ecclesias- 
tical government. After the Conquest the form of government was 
changed. Earls of Worcester were created, and had the civil power 
eonfided to them. During the war between Stephen and the Empress 
Matilda, and subsequently during the resistance of the barons to King 
John, the possessions of the Earls of Worcester frequently changed 
masters, Some of the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot retreated 
to and were apprehended at Hendlip, an old house, of a curious con- 
struction, well fitted for concealment, situated between Droitwich and 
Worcester. During the contest between the king and the parliament, 
Worcestershire was on several occasions overrun by the contending 
parties. [WorcesrEr.] 

The antiquities of this county are not remarkable. Three Roman 
roads have been traced—Icknield-street, which ran from Alcester 
northward to Staffordshire; a second road, which passed from 
Tewkesbury to Upton, Worcestershire, and so to Shropshire; and 
the Ridgeway, which is the boundary of the county for some distance 
on its eastern frontier, Ancient encampments may be traced at 
Malvern, at Bredon, and on the hills at Woodbury and Witchbury. 
There are many remains of ecclesiastical houses; the chief are St. 
Wulstan’s at Worcester, and the abbeys of Malvern, Bordesley, and 
Evesham, The most remarkable churches are the eathedral at Wor- 
cester, the churches at Evesham, Malvern, Droitwich, Eastham, 
Naunton, Beauchamp, Stockton, and Church Leach. 

The principal gentlemen's seats are—Croome, belonging to Lord 
Coventry; Hagley Park, the residence of _ord Lyttleton; Witley, the 
property of Lord Ward; Hewell Grange, belonging to the Hon. Robert 
Clive; Hartlebury Castle, the episcopal residence of the bishop of the 
diovese; Ombersley, belonging to Lord Sandys ; Westwood Park, 
Madresfield, Bordesley Park, Standford Court, Pull Court, Overbury 
Park, Hanley Court, Kyre, and Hanbury Hall. 

Manufactures and Commerce.—Iron is largely manufactured at 
Dudley, in the neighbourhood of which there are likewise extensive 
coalmines, In the northern part of the county a very large quantity 
of nails is made, and there are likewise factories for fish-hooks and 
needles; carpets of many descriptions and qualities are made at 
Kidderminster ; glass is manufactured at Stourbridge ; a declining 
glove-trade is carried on at Worcester; and porcelain is manufactured 
to a considerable extent. The population of the southern and eastern 
part of the county is wholly occupied with agriculture. 

_ Religious Worship and Education.—According to the Returns of the 
Census of 1851, it appears that there were then in the county 489 
places of worship, of which 244 belonged to the Established Church, 
127 to five sections of Methodists, 46 to Baptists, 24 to Independents, 
and 12 to Roman Catholics. The total number of sittings provided 
waa 141,512. The number of Sunday schools was 341, of which 193 
Were connected with the Church of England, 82 with Methodists, 
27 with Baptists, and 20 with Independents. The total number of 
Sunday scholars was 85,221. Of day schools there were 701, of which 
233 were public schools with 21,279 scholars, and 468 were private 


schools with 9278 scholars. There were 19 evening schools for adults, 
with 379 scholars; and 2] literary and scientific institutes, with 1541 
members, and libraries containing 15,776 volumes, . 
Savings Banks.—In 1853 the county possessed ten savings banks, at 
Bewdley, Bromsgrove, Droitwich, Evesham, Kidderminster, Shipston- 
on-Stour, Stourport, Tenbury, Upton-upon-Severn, and Worcester, 
The total amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1853 was 
468,2041. 38. 5d. . 
WORKINGTON, Cumberland, a market-town and sea~ in the 
— of Workington, is situated on the left bank of the river 
erwent, about a mile from its entrance into the sea in St. George's 
Channel, in 54° 39’ N. lat., 3° 33’ W. long., distant 32 miles 8.W. 
from Carlisle, 306 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 330 miles — 
by the London and North-Western and connected railways vid Carlisle. 
The population of the town of Workington in 1851 was 5837. The 
ea is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of — 
Chester. tae 
Workington is indebted for its prosperity chiefly to the collieries in 
its neighbourhood, which furnish x a principal article of oe 
Timber and flax are imported to a considerable amount, y 
building, rope- and sail-making, and block-making employ some of the 
inhabitants. The manufacture of straw-plait in imitation of Leghorn 
is carried on. There are extensive iron-foundries, hat-works, brew- 
eries, malt-kilns, dye-works, chemical-works, timber-yards, nail-works, 
and flour-mills. The river Derwent is here crossed by a stone bridge 
of three arches, built in 1763. Workington possesses a safe and capa- 
cious harbour, with a breakwater and extensive quays. The custom- — 
house and commodious warehouses are situated on the quays. The 
number of vessels registered as belonging to the port on December 31st 
1854, was, under 50 tons 3, tonnage 88; above 50 tons 92, tonnage 
18,466; with one steam-vessel of 18 tons. The number and 
of vessels entered and cleared at the port during 1854 were:—In ; 
126, tonnage 8625 ; outwards, 1210, tonnage 103,116. ; 
St. Michael’s, the parish church, was rebuilt about 1780 in a semi- 
gothic style; St. John’s chapel, erected in 1825, is in the Tuscan order 
of architecture. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, English Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics; National, 
British, Infant, and Roman Catholic schools; a School of Industry 
for girls; a savings bank; a mechanics institute, a subscription oe 
and news-room; a theatre; assembly-rooms; and a dispensary. 
lock-up and justice-room has been recently built. The princi) 
market, for corn and provisions, is held on Wednesday, and a ? 
important market on Saturday. Fairs, held in May and October, 
have lately been revived. Races are held annually. From Workington 
there is a branch railway to Cockermouth, of which the terminus is” 
situated near the new quay. . 
WORKSOP, Nottinghamshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Worksop, is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the river Ryton, in 53° 17’ N, lat., 1°77’ W. long., distant 
26 miles N. by E. from Nottingham, and 146 miles N.N.W. from 
London by road, and by the Great Northern and Sheffield and Lincoln- 
shire railways. The population of the town in 1851 was 6058. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Nottingham and diocese of 
Lincoln. Worksop Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 78,050 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,990. 
Worksop contains numerous well-built houses, and the streets are 
well paved and lighted with gas. An ancient building, called the 
Moot-Hall, is used for public business. A corn-exchange, erected in 
1851, contains a large hall fitted up with an orchestra, &c., for 
assemblies and concerts; the building contains also corn, butchers’ 
meat, fruit, vegetable, and fish markets. The parish church is a 
building, originally cruciform, and of Norman arehitecture; but 
exterior shows considerable admixtures of later styles. The Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Roman Catholics have 
places of worship, There are National schools, a savings bank, and 
some parochial charities. Wednesday is the market-day. Three 
cattle-fairs and a statute fair are held in the course of the year. The 
Chesterfield Canal, which passes the town, is carried over the river 
Ryton by an aqueduct. Of an Augustinian priory, which formerly 
existed here, the principal gateway is still standing, and part of the 
priory church now forms the parish church, Several noblemen’s seats 
are in the vicinity. Many Roman coins and other antiquities have at 
different times been found near Worksop. yt 
WORMHUUDT. [Norp.] qu 
WORMS, an ancient city, in the province of Rheinhessen, in the 
grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, is situated in 49° 87 N. lat. 8° 22’ 
E. long., near the left bank of the Rhine, in a beautiful country, 28 
miles 8, from Mayence by railway, and has a population of about 9000 — 
exclusive of the garrison, The city occupies the site of the Roman 
Borbetomagus, which subsequently took the name of A Vangio- 
num, from the Vangiones, in whose territory it was. The name 
Wormatia (from which the modern name is taken) was in use in the 
middle ages, corrupted according to D’Anville from Borbetomagus. 
After its destruction by the Vandals and Huns, it was rebuilt by the 
Franks about 475, and became the seat of a count, and baie: abet 
of the dukes of Franconia, who styled themselves Counts of Worms. 
It was for a time the residence of Charlemagne, who held in its vicinity 
those primitive legislative assemblies which, meeting in May, } 
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Lager, or Champs de Mai. Some of the Frankish and 
kings also resided here. Several diets of the German 
empire were held at Worms, among which was that of 1521, at which 
Luther appeared before the emperor Charles V. Its industry, its 
commerce, and its great population (which in the time of the Hohen- 
staufen amounted to 60,000, and even after the Thirty Years’ War 
was still 30,000) made it rich and powerful; but in the two next 
centuries its prosperity rapidly declined. In 1689 it was burnt by 
order of Louis XIV., and only the fine old cathedral resisted the efforts 
made to destroy it. Since that time it has never recovered; some 
portions have been indeed rebuilt, but within the ample circuit of its 
walls are large inclosures, some waste, some converted into 
and gardens, which were once covered with populous streets 
and fine buildings. Since the beginning of the 19th century improve- 
ment has set in, and the population is nearly double what it was in 1800. 
The most remarkable edifice is the venerable cathedral, which was 
founded in the 8th century, but not completed till 1110. It is a plain 
gothic building, with two towers at each end. The Leibfrauenkirche, 
or Church of Our Lady, is also a fine building in the gothic style. Near 
it formerly stood a Capuchin convent, the garden of which is now a 
famous for its wine called from it Liebfrauenmielch. Worms 
is the seat of the provincial tribunals and of the consistory: it has a 
gymnasium and several schools; and manufactories of sugar-of-lead and 
tobacco, several tanneries, and a good trade in corn, cattle, and wine. 

WORONETSCH. [Vonoverz.] 

WORSLEY. [(Lancasurre.} 

WORSTEAD. [Norrotx.]} 

WORTHING, Sussex, a market-town and watering-place, in the 

ih of Broadwater, is situated on the shore of the English Channel, 

50° 48’ N. lat, 0° 22’ W. long., distant 12 miles W. from Brighton, 

and 61 miles 8.S.W. from London by road and by the London, Brighton, 

and South-Coast railwa: The population of the town of Worthing 

in 1851 was 5370. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the archdea- 
conry and diocese of Chichester. 

The situation of Worthing is low and flat, no part of the town being 
more than 20 feet above the level of the sea, and it is foggy in winter. 
Tt was sony fee obscure fishing-station, but at the close of the last 
century, when fashion caused the best points of the southern coast to 
be resorted to for health and pleasure, this town sprung up, and in 
consequence of its proximity to the Downs, and the richness of the 
surrounding country, it has continued to increase. The esplanade 
extends for three-quarters of a mile along the shore, and the bathing- 
machines and the baths are of superior character. There are in the 
town a church, erected in 1843; a chapel of ease; a Wesleyan Methodist 
and an Independent chapel; National and Infant schools; a town-hall ; 
 market-house; a theatre; a dispensary; and a literary institution. 
The Steyne is an open space, of three acres in area, The market is on 
Saturday, and a corn-market is held on every alternate Wednesday. 
There is an annual fair on July 20th, and races are run in September. 
A county court and petty sessions are held here. In the neighbourhood 
Roman remains have been found, and at Cissbury is a fortification or 
earthwork of an irregular oval form, inclosing on area of nearly 60 
acres. The parish church of Broadwater, about a mile from the town, 
is a fine specimen of Norman architecture, though some parts are of a 
somewhat later date. 

WORTLEY, West Riding of Yorkshire, a village and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Leeds, is situated in 53° 48’ N. lat., 
1” 36 W. long., distant about 3 miles W. by S. from Leeds, and 192 
miles N.N.W. from London. The population of the chapelry of 
Wortley, which forms part of the borough of Lemns, was 7896 in 
1851. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the archdeaconry of 
Craven and diocese of Ripon. Wortley Poor-Law Union contains 
four townships, with an area of 51,944 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 18,798. Wortley possesses manufactures of woollen-cloth, 
fire-bricks, } , and alum. ‘There are flax-spinning, worsted-spin- 
Bing, and fulling-mills; iron-foundries, machine-factories, malt-kilns, 
corn-mills, and dye-works. In the vill are a neat modern chapel of 
ease; chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Independ- 
ents; National and Endowed Free schools, and a reading-room. ~- 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, Gloucestershire, a market-town, in the 

of Wotton-under- Edge, is situated in 51° $8’ N. lat., 2° 21’ W. 
, distant 18 miles 8. by W. from Gloucester, and 107 miles W. by 
N. she London. The population of the borough in 1851 was 1212. 
The town has a corporation with merely nominal functions. The 
is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry of Gl ter and di 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

The former town of Wotton-under-Edge was burnt down in the 

reign of John ; a place called the Brands is supposed to mark the 
nal site. The town is well built and lighted with gas. 
The church, dedicated to St. Mary, is a handsome building of early 


— le and date. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
have places of worship. The Tabernacle mecting-house, 
originally erected by Rowland Hil, has been rebuilt in the early 
English style, with pinnacles, and a tower at the south-east angle, 
area Grammar school, National, British, Infant, and Blue- 

Goat schools; a literary institution, with a small library and a news- 


Toom; a general hospital, a hospital for twelve poor persons, and 
almshouses for six poor persons. Wotton is one of the clothing 


called Mai 
Car! 


towns, and has many cloth-mills; woollen cloth of a fine quality is 
manufactured. Dyeing is carried on. Friday is the market-day. 
Fairs are held on the Tuesday before March 25th and on Sept. 25th. 

WRAGBY. [Lrncotnsutre.] 

WREXHAM, Denbighshire, North Wales, a market-town, parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Wrexham, is situated on the Gwenfrwy Brook, a feeder of the Clywe- 
dog, which is itself an affluent of the river Dee, in 53° 2’ N. lat., 
2° 59’ W. long., distant 23 miles S.E. from Denbigh, 179 miles N.W. 
by W. from London, and 185 miles by the North-Western and Bir- 
mingham, Shrewsbury, and Chester railways. The population of the 
parliamentary borough in 1851 was 6714. The living is a vicarage, in 
the archd y and di of St. Asaph. Wrexham Poor-Law 
Union contains 44 parishes and townships, with an area of 78,592 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 40,078. 

Wrexham is advantageously situated in the mining district of 
Denbighshire, and is one of the most important towns in North Wales. 
The church is a handsome and spacious building, in the perpendicular 
style, The tower, which has a very striking appearance, has an eleva- 
tion of 135 feet, and has on three sides rows of saints in richly- 
sculptured niches. The church was formerly collegiate. The English 
and Welsh Independents, Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, Baptists, and 
Roman Catholics have places of worship. There are a Grammar 
school, National schools, and a Roman Catholic school. The town- 
hall is a plain brick building: there are a county. house of correction, 
an infirmary, a new market, a literary institute, and a savings bank. 

Wrexham has a considerable flannel manufacture; and in the parish 
there are quarries, lead-mines, collieries, and iron-works. Brewing, 
malting, and tanning are curried on, and there is a factory for making 
— flat and round rope. Markets are held on Thursday and 

turday. Fairs are held eight times in the year. The fair held on 
March 23rd is kept up for many days, and is one of the most import- 
ant in North Wales: cattle and horses, Welsh flannels and other 
woollens, Irish linens, Manchester cotton goods, Yorkshire woollens, 
and especially hardwares from Birmingham and Sheffield, are sold at 
this fair. By the Reform Act Wrexham was made a contributory 
borough to Denbigh. A county court and petty sessions for the 
hundreds of Bromfield and Yale, are held at Wrexham. 

WRIETZEN. [Branpensure.] 

WRINGTON. [Somensersarre.] 

WRITTLE. ([Essex.] 

WROCKWARDINE. [Srropsatre.] 

WROTHAM. [Kenrt.] 

WU-CHANG-FU. [Carna.] 

WURTEMBERG, a kingdom in the south-west of Germany, lies 
between 47° 35’ and 49° 35’ N. lat., 8° 15’ and 10° 80’ E. long. It is 
bounded N.E. and E. by Bavaria, N.W. and W. by Baden, and 8. by 
Switzerland and the Lake of Const Its greatest length from south 
to north is about 140 miles; and its greatest breadth from east to 
west nearly 100 miles. The area is 7494 square miles. The popt- 
lation in December 1852 numbered 1,733,263—namely 838,275 males 
and 894,988 females. The principalities of Hohenzollern, almost 
wholly surrounded by the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, now belong to 
Prussia. [HO#ENZOLLERN.] 

The area and population of Wiirtemberg are distributed among the 
four circles, or provinces, of the kingdom as follows :— 


| : Area in 

Circles, Square Miles, Population in 1852, 
| Neckar-Kreis .  . | 1,279 501,034 

| Schwarawald-Kreis, . | 1,835 443,872 

| , 
| Donau-Kreis ° a | 2,406 413,444 
| Jaxt-Kreis . ee. 1,974 374,913 
7,494 | 


Total 1,733,263 


The surface is for the most part mountainous; on the east the 
Swabian Alp enters the country, and the western border is covered 
by the Schwarzwald (the Black Forest), both of which send out 
branches in all directi The Schwarzwald runs from south to 
north, parallel to the Rhine, and to the Vosges Mountains on the 
other side of that river. It begins between Eglisau and Basle, and 
extends to Durlach and Pforzheim; its length is about 83 miles, and 
its mean breadth 14 miles. On the west side its declivity is steep; 
on the east it slopes gradually towards the central part of Wiirtem- 
berg. It consists chiefly of granite and sandstone, and is intersected 
by many well-watered valleys. The highest points of the Schwarz- 
wald in bshsirweay Bey the Hornisgrinde, 8640 feet high, and the 
Rossbiihl, 2940 feet high : but the most elevated part of the range is 
in Baden. The Alb, or Alp, is entirely in the kingdom of Wiirtem- 
berg (excepting a small part of it which is in Hohenzollern), and ruvs 
from south-west to north-east. Its length is between 80 and 90 miles, 
and its breadth varies from 9 to 18 miles, between the Neckar and 
the Danube. On the north-west side it is steep, but on the south-east 
side gradually declines into undulating hills. Though not so elevated 
as the Schwarzwald, it is more bleak and inclement, There are several 
large caverns in the limestone of the Alp. 
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There are wide and fertile valleys, the principal of which are those 
of the Neckar and of the Danube. The diversity of mountain and 
valley, the fertility of the soil, and the luxuriance of the vegetation 
combine to produce a great variety of beautiful scenery, and render 
Wiirtemberg one of the finest parts of Central Europe. 

The chief rivers are the Neckar [Nxckar-Krets] and the Danvuss, 
into which almost all the other rivers discharge themselves, The 
principal affluents of the Neckar are on the right—the Kocher, a con- 
siderable river, which has a course of 160 miles; the Rems; the 
Eyach; and the Jagst; on the left the Enz, which has a course of 
98 miles, and at its junction with the Neckar at Berigheim has a 
volume of water nearly equal to that river. The Danube enters 
Wiirtemberg at Tuttlingen, and crosses the kingdom in a generally 
north-east direction to Ulm, where it enters Bavaria. The chief 
affluent is the Iler, which joins it on the right bank near Ulm. The 
Lake of Constanz is the only considerable lake in the kingdom, which 
however only touches a small portion of Wiirtemberg on the southern 
frontier. e small lakes are numerous. The Fidersee is about five 
miles long and as many broad. } : 

The soil is extremely fertile, except in the higher regions of the 
Alp and the Schwarzwald, where the substratum is unfavourable to 

tation. 

The climate is healthy, temperate, and mild, with differences however 
arising from elevation, The summits of the Alp and the Schwarz- 
wald are too cold to produce corn, and are covered with forests and 
pastures. Goltrous affections are very common in the Kocherthal and 
the Roththal. 

Of domestic animals in 1852 there were horned cattle, 811,159; 
sheep, 458,488 ; swine, 143,524; horses, 95,038; being in every class a 
large diminution from the numbers of each in 1850, There are still a 
few stags and deer in the forests, as well as foxes, badgers, some wild 
cats, squirrels, martens, and weasels, Poultry of all kinds is abund- 
ant, and also game and wild-fowl. There are several species of owls, 
which are very numerous. The many small lakes and all the rivers 
yield a great variety of fish. In many parts of the kingdom bees 
are kept, and silk-worms have been introduced. Leeches are bred in 
ponds, and edible snails in separate reservoirs. 

Agriculture.—The distribution of the soil in 1852 was as follows :— 
Corn land, 2,050,102 acres; gardens, 94,773 acres; vineyards, 64,678 
acres; meadows, 687,653 acres; pastures, 208,206 acres; forests, 
1,497,062 acres; roads, 103,648 acres; railways, 2429 acres; buildings, 
21,777 acres ; heaths and barren lands, 65,844 acres ; lakes, rivers, &c., 
$1,384 acres: total, 4,827,556 acres, The quantity of wine produced 
in 1852 was 5,822,180 gallons. 

Wiirtemberg is one of the most fruitful countries of Germany, and 
agriculture is on the whole carried on upon a good system. On the 
26th of September there is an annual agricultural féte at Cannstadt, 
at which prizes are given. A manifest improvement in the breed of 
cattle and horses is remarked at every new cattle-show. 

The kinds of grain cultivated are chiefly spelt, maize, oats, barley, 
rye, and wheat, There is usually a surplus for exportation. The 
other agricultural productions are peas, beans, vetches, potatoes, flax, 
hemp, rape-seed, poppies, hops, and tobacco. Fodder of many kinds 
is abundant, Of the vineyards more than three-fifths are in the circle 
of the Neckar. There are the Tauber and Lake (that is, of Constanz) 
wines, which resemble Rhenish. 

The minerals are copper, lead, zinc, and iron, marble, alabaster, 
millstones, freestone, gypsum, quartz, garnets, tourmalins, amethysts, 
chrysolites, rock-crystal, agate, chalcedony, carnelian, opal, jasper, 
porcelain earth, potters’-clay, basalt, fullers’-earth, chalk, marl, coal, 
and salt. The salt-works are the property of government, which has 
the monopoly of the salt-trade; the annual produce is 24,000 tons. 
Most of the Swiss receive their supply of salt from Wiirtemberg, 
according to specific conventions, 

Manufactwres.—There are manufactures of almost every description, 
and though not on so extensive a scale as in some other parts of 
Germany, they are of considerable importance. The principal are 
linen, woollen-cloth, ecalicoes, silks, lace, hosiery, muslin, carpets, 
leather, porcelain, earthenware, ironmongery and steelware, gold and 
silver plate, tobacco, tobacco-pipes, and gunpowder; there are numerous 
distilleries, breweries, and chemical factories. 

Commerce,—W iirtemberg has a very considerable trade. The exports 
consist both of the natural productions and manufactures, horned 
cattle, horses, sheep, salt, corn, timber, raw hides, wool, garden-seeds, 
millstones, and saltpetre ; gold and silver articles, leather, hats, paper, 
white-lead, tobaceo, oil, chemicals, vinegar, and printed books, The 
imports consist of raw cotton and cotton manufactures, silks, glass 
wares, wine, fruit, cheese, china, earthenware, and all kinds of colonial 
produce. There is likewise a very great transit trade. The inland 
navigation is important, especially on the Neckar, which becomes 
navigable at Cannstadt. Steamers ply below Heilbronn. A railroad 
runs from Stuttgardt to the Lake of Constanz through Ulm, where it 
is joined by the Bavarian line to Augsburg and Miinich. Another line 
runs north from Stuttgardt to Heilbronn, with a branch westward 
from Bretigheim to the Brucheal station, on the trunk railway along 
the right bank of the Rhine. Wiirtemberg is a member of the German 
Zoll-verein, or commercial union. 

Popwlation.—With the exception of about 22,000 Jews and some 


foreigners, the population is entirely German. With respect to 
the Protestants are to the Catholics in the ratio of 2 to 1 very n 
In 1850 the population, including that of Hohenzollern, amounted to 
1,802,252; namely, 885,756 males, and 916,496 females, The births 
were 74,294, of which 9804 were illegitimate. The deaths amounted 
to 53,233. The average revenue of Wiirtemberg for the years com- 
prising the interval 1852-55 was 1,218,9771. The expenditure in 1854 
was 1,216,4032. The total amount of the public debt was 4,841,291), 
Baipencn has for several years tended to keep down the population — 
to education, Wiirtem ranks very high. 
There is not a parish in the kingdom without its pore dt The ‘establish- a 
ments for higher and special instruction are—a university at Tiibingen, 
with about 800 students; 7 gymnasia, 4 lyceums, 78 Grammar schools, — 
a Protestant seminary at Tiibingen, a large number of Protestant 
theological seminaries, 4 seminaries for Roman Catholic priests, Pro- — 
testant and Catholic training-schools, schools of philology and sciences, 
schools for the deaf and dumb, for the blind, for drawing, &c. 
According to law, every child is to attend school from the age of six 
to that of fourteen. The private literary societies are numerous, __ 
The Army.—Every subject of Wiirtemberg is liable to serve as soon 
as he has completed his twentieth year, and he has to serve six years, — 
The army numbers in all 19,017 men in time of war, and 8107 
in time of peace ; it consists of eight regiments of infantry, four regi- — 
ments of cavalry, two battalions of artillery, two garrison companies, 
and a squadron of jiigers, y 
Constitution.—Wiirtemberg is an hereditary monarchy. According 
to the constitution, which was completed in 1819, Wiirtemberg is a 
constitutional representative kingdom, with a diet or parliament con- 
sisting of two chambers. The crown is hereditary in the direct male 
line, according to the order of primogeniture; and if the male line — 
becomes extinct, in the female line. The constitution secures to the — 
subject every reasonable degree of civil and religious liberty, Christians 
of the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Roman Catholic faiths being placed 
on a footing of perfect equality. The liberty of the press, which had 
been shackled by a decree of the German diet in 1819, was ; 
by a decree abolishing the censorship, March 1,1848, In the troubled 
period that followed the French revolution of 1848, attempts were — 
made to alter the constitution of Wiirtemberg; national assemblies — 
were convoked for this purpose in 1849 and 1850, but in uence — 
of their wild democratic tendencies they were both dissolved. Wiir- 
temberg has the sixth place in the German diet, and has four votes in 
the full council. Its contingent to the army of the Confederation — 
is 13,955, forming the first division of the 8th army corps of the 
Confederation. <r 
History.—At the beginning of the 4th century the Alemanni appeared 
in the country, afterwards called Suabia, now partly included in Wiir- 
temberg. In a.p. 496 the Alemanni were overcome by the Franks 
under Clovis. This country, as a part of Austrasia, subsequently 
belonged to the kingdom of the Franks, and was governed by dukes, 
under whom Christianity was introduced, When Germany was 
governed by kings of its own nation, Suabia was under dukes, who 
were often changed; and, according to the policy of those times, the 
emperor's own sons were often put in their place. When the princes 
of the house of Hohenstaufen, who had become dukes of Suabia, had — 
acquired the imperial crown, they caused Suabia to be governed by — 
members of their family. Philip of Hohenstaufen sold and gave away 
a great part of the hereditary estates, and thus created a great number 
of petty principalities, which after the death of Conradin in 1268 
asserted their independence. Ulrich, count of Wiirtemberg, who 
reigned from 1246 to 1265, is the acknowledged founder of the family 
now on the throne of Wiirtemberg. From his death Wiirtemberg 
was governed by counts of his family till the latter end of the 15th 
century, when Eberhard V. was created Duke of Wiirtemberg by the 
emperor Maximilian at the diet at Worms, on the 21st of July, 1494, 
The reformation was established in Wiirtemberg by Duke Christopher 
about 1540. In the Thirty Years’ War, which began in 1618, m4 
duchy of Wiirtemberg was frequently ravaged. After the first French — 
revolution, Wiirtemberg was repeatedly traversed by hostile armies, 
and a revolutionary spirit spread among the youth. The French 
crossed the Rhine on the 24th of June, 1796, and on the 18th of July 
entered Stuttgardt; and the Austrians being obliged to retreat, the 
duke was compelled to purchase peace with eight millions of francs _ 
and the cession of Mémpelgard, The then reigning duke Frederick 
ino died in 1797, and was succeeded by his son Frederick William 
Charles. ‘ 
The territories of Wiirtemberg had been greatly curtailed during — 
the war with France, but the German diet in 1803 amply indemnified — 
the duke for this loss, and at the same time made him elector of the 
empire. His adherence to Napoleon brought him a further on 
of sa py: at the peace of Presburg. On new years’ day, 1806, he 
assumed the title of King of Wiirtemberg, and proclaimed a uniform 
administration for all his dominions, and equal rights to all his Chris- 
tian subjects, After the battle of Leipzig, Wiirtemberg joined the 
allies. King Frederick died in 1816, and was succeeded by the present 
king William L, to whom Wiirtemberg is indebted for its excellent 
constitution. ; 


WURZBURG, a city in Bavaria, capital of the circle of Lower 
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Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry 
of Buckingham and diocese of Oxford. Wycombe Poor-Law Union 
contains 30 parishes and townships, with an area of 81,308 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 33,562. 

High Wycombe, as the town is commonly designated, probably 
occupies the site of a Roman settlement: a Roman tesselated pave- 
ment and Roman coins and other antiquities have been discovered 
here. The town had a market in the time of the Saxons. It was 


Of | incorporated in the reign of Henry VI. (1422-1461). The borough 


has returned two members to Parliament since the reign of Edward I. 
The river Wick passes through the town, and falls into the Thames 
at Great Marlow, about 6 miles south from Wycombe. There are 
numerous paper-mills and corn-mills on the Wick and on the Rye, a 
feeder of Wick. The church is a fine old building of the 13th 
century, with a highly-ornamental tower, 108 feet high, of later date, 
The length of the church, including the chancel, is 180 feet; the 
height of the nave is 48 feet. In the course of extensive repairs in 
the church in 1827, a fine gothic window over the great south door 
was discovered and opened. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
and Baptists, have each two places of worship; the Quakers and 
Primitive Methodists have one each. There are a Free Grammar, a 
Diocesan, National, and British schools, a literary institution, and a 
savings bank. The town-hall and market-house, erected in 1757, is 
su on 34 stone pi The making of chairs from beech- 
wood is carried on to a considerable extent in Wycombe. Rope-making, 
basket-making, coach-building, the parchment manufacture, brewing, 
and malting, furnish employment. Lace-making and straw-plaiting 
employ many of the female inhabitants. A county court is held in 
the town. Priday is the market-day, Fairs for cattle are held on 
the third Monday of April and on October 28th; a statute fair is held 
on the Monday before Michaelmas day. Wycombe market is import- 
ant for corn and agricultural produce generally. Adjoining the town 
is Wycombe Abbey, a very large and handsome modern mansion, 
the seat of Lord Carrington. West Wycombe, 2 miles W.N.W. from 
High Wycombe, is noteworthy on account of the church, a somewhat 
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exceeds 3000 miles. The country watered by the Yang-tse- 
and its numerous tributaries is estimated to have an area of 
40, 


and river is called Xat-si, These three rivers run from 
west to cast. The Kat-si-oolan-muren is joined from the south by a 
small river called Murus-ussu, which comes from the south-east. 


is joined by the Toktonai-oolan-muren from the west; it then turns 
eastward and receives the waters of the Nam-tsi-tu-oolan-muren, which 
enters it from the north. The Murus-ussu, after being joined by the 
Nam-tsi-tu-oolan-muren, turns southward, being opposed in its eastern 
course by a branch of the Bayan Khara Mountains, but soon after- 
wards it enters by a south-eastern course that extensive mountain 

which divides the table-lands of Central Asia from the lowlands 
of China. As the ranges composing this mountain region run mostly 
from north to south, the river soon takes a southern direction, and 
flows in a narrow valley inclosed by mountains, whose summits rise 
far above the snow-line. In these the river is called Pho-lai- 
tshu, which passes the town of (29° N, lat.), and forms the 
boundary-line between Tibet on the west and China proper on the 
east, After passing 28° N, lat., the river begins to through the 
several ranges of snow-covered mountains which oppose its eastern 
course. The valleys which its waters have scooped out across these 
chains is rather wide in the western so as to extend in some 
places into moderate plains; but in the eastern it is a mere 
chasm, which is entirely filled up by the great volume of water brought 
down by the river. In these the river is called Kin-cha-kiang, 
or the river of the golden sand, because small particles of gold are 
found in it, In its course through the mountain region ve ha- 
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kiang is joined by several tributaries, among which the largest is the 
Yolonphiang, which rises in the Bayan Khara Mountains, south of 
the sources of the Hoang-ho, and runs parallel to the course of the 
principal river, preserving a distance of about 130 or 140 miles from 
its banks. The course of this tributary of the Kin-cha-kiang exceeds 
600 miles, and the whole of it lies in a narrow longitudinal valley 
between snow-covered . Near 102° E. long. the Kin-cha-kiang 
attains its most southern point (26° N. lat.), and near 103° E. long. it 
turns northward. In the vicinity of the town of Tung-tshuan-foo 
(26° 30’ N, lat.) it enters a wider and more open valley, and here it 
begins its middle course. The upper course of the river is about 
1280 miles long. It runs about 460 miles eastward as far as the 
Murus-ussu, about the same distance southward as the Pho-lai-tshu, 
and about 360 miles eastward as the Kin-cha-kiang. It does not 
appear that the river is navigated in any part of its upper course, 
where in its passage through the mountains it forms many — and 
falla, But great quantities of timber are floated down. The large 
rafta of timber which are found in the middle parts of the course 
floating down to the provinces near the Pacific prove that this supply 
must be derived from a country covered with forests, and such a 
country is only found on the upper part of its course. : 

Middle Course-—The middle course of the river lies through a hilly 
country, and extends from Tung-tshuan-foo to King-tsheou-foo, at 
which place it enters the great Chinese plain, From Tung-tshuan-foo 
the Kin-cha-kiang flows northward about 180 miles, and then turns to 
the east, in which direction it runs about 100 miles, when it is joined 
from the north by the Min-kiang or Ta-kiang, and from this place it 
is called Kiang (the river), or Ta-kiang (the great river). The Kiang 
runs in a north-eastern direction about 360 miles, when it passes north 
of 31° N. lat., where its course is directed to the east by some offsets 
of the Tapa-ling range, and, flowing in that direction, it reaches King- 
tsheou-foo, after a course of about 240 miles. Thus the middle course 
of the river amounts to 880 miles. Though the Kin-cha-kiang below 
Tung-tshuan-foo runs in a wide valley, it is still within the mountain 
region, and its course is interrupted by cataracts. It is ascended by 
large barges to the mouth of the Yan-min-kiang, or T'a-kiang. This 
tributary rises in the mountains of Sifan, a branch of the Bayan 
Khara range, and traverses in its southern course a rugged mountain 
tract, until it enters the plain of Tching-too-foo (so named from the 
capital of Te-tchu-an), which is surrounded by high mountains, and 
which the river waters and fertilises by dividing into a great number 
of arms. These arms unite some distance south of the city, and flow 
through a depression of the mountains to Kia-ting-foo, where the river 
runs through a plain to its junction with the Kiang near Siu-tsheu. 
The Ta-kiang is navigable to Tching-too-foo, to which place it was 
ascended by the Portuguese missionary Magaillans, in the middle of 
the 17th century. This author gives an account of the great number 
and extent of the rafts of timber which he daily met with on the 
Kiang. They were only 10 feet wide, and of different lengths, the 
longest about a mile and a half in length: but their number was so 
great, that if all of them had been put together, they would have 
covered a epace of several days’ journey. On the rafts were placed 
other articles, drugs, parrots, monkeys, rhubarb, musk, and chowry- 
tails. The hilly country, through which this part of the Great River 
lies, improves lower down. The country near the mouth of the Ta- 
kiang is mostly covered with high hills, which at some distance rise 
into mountains, which are covered with extensive forests of pine, fir, 
cedar, and juniper; a part is overgrown with bamboos. The remainder 
is well cultivated, and the fields are interspersed with large planta- 
tions of fruit-trees, among which orange, lemon, and citron are men- 
tioned. The Kia-ling-kiang, which joins the river near the town of 
Tung-king-foo, drains a rich agricultural valley and joins its principal 
stream, near which the country yields rice, cotton, sugar, silk, and fruits 
of every kind in abundance. Cultivation increases lower down the river 
to the still more important town of Kuei-tsheou-foo, which stands on the 
northern banks of the Ta-kiang, in one of the richest parts of China, 
where hardly a spot is to be found which is not applied to some useful 
purpose, with the exception of the crest of the Tapa-ling range, which 
is about 35 or 40 miles distant from the town, and inhabited by some 
mountaineers. But this range supplies great quantities of salt, which 
is sent from Kuei-sheou-foo to the lower country. 

Lower Course.—From King-tsheou-foo the river runs about 100 miles 
south-east to the outlet of Lake Tung-ting, fom that place north-east 
to the mouth of the Han-kiang about 160 miles, then again south-east 
about the same distance to Kieu-kiang, which is on the channel that 
unites Lake Poyang with the Ta-kiang. At this place the name of 
the Ta-kiang is changed into that of Y: ‘ang-tse-kiang, which it preserves 
to its embouchure. From Kieu-kiang the river runs north-east about 
220 miles to Nan-king, the ancient capital of the empire. From Nan- 
king it flows mostly eastward, and after about 50 miles it reaches the 
Great Canal, and flowing about 130 miles more, it falls into the 
Pacific, In all this extent the river does not offer any impediment to 
navigation: its current is as gentle as the large volume of water 
permits, The width varies from one to three miles. The number of 
islands is amall, and most of them are rocky. The tides are perceptible 
as far as Kieu-kiang, 400 miles from its mouth; and so far upward 
several kinds of sea-fish ascend it in great numbers, as sturgeons, 
porpoises, dorades or gold-fish, &c,; and some, which seem peculiar 


to this river, as that called hongyu, or yellow fish. The river 
used in this part of the river are as large as coasting-vessels; but the 
river is navigated also by the largest junks, and the largest men-of-war 
might ride in safety on its surface, 

Between King-tsheou-foo and Poyang Lake the Ta-kiang —— 
through an extensive depression, which is filled with a ree uvial 
soil, and distinguished by a great number of lakes. This depression 
lies nearly in the centre of China proper, and extends over the greater _ 
part of the province of Hupe and the northern districts of Hoo-nan, 
and is cnudancel the most fertile portion of the whole empire. This 
plain may be about 200 miles every way, and is called Ywmichiti. 
Nearly all the productions of China are here raised in the greatest 
abundance; no spot is uncultivated, towns and cover the 
country on all sides, and several large towns are found on the banks 
of the Ta-kiang. Besides several smaller rivers, the Kiang receives 
from the south a great volume of water by the outlet of Lake Tung- 
ting, which falls into it east of 130° E. long. This lake is more than — 
200 miles long, and surrounded by an extremely fertile country, which — 
even in the driest seasons yields abundant crops, the means of irriga- 
tion derived from the lake never failing. Two rivers, originating — 
on the northern declivity of the Nan-ling Mountains, and draining a 
country as extensive as the island of Great Britain, fall into this leke, 
the Thsing-shui-kiang and the Heng-hiang, each running more than 
400 miles. The largest river which from the north joins the Ta-kiang 
is the Han-kiang, which rises on the southern ivities of the Pe- | 
ling, drains the wide and fertile valley inclosed by the Pe- ber 

There — 


Tapa-ling ranges, runs nearly parallel with the Ta-kiang, and fi 
it after a course of about 500 miles at the town of Han-yang, e 
are several large towns on its banks, and the river seems navigable 
nearly to its source. By means of the easy water-communication 
afforded by these rivers and several large lakes, the country contiguous — 
to the banks of this portion of the Ta-kiang has become the centre of © 
an immense traffic, and the towns built on them are very populous 
and industrious, King-tsheou-foo, situated where the river enters the 
plain of Yumichiti, is large, rich, and well fortified. Where the Han- 
kiang joins the Ta-kiang there are two large towns, Han-yang on the 
northern, and Wan-tshang on the southern shores. Wan is 
compared by the Jesuits to Paris in extent, and Han-yang to the 
second town of France. The navigation in the neighbourhood of 
these two places is so active, that from 8000 to 10,000 large river- — 
barges, equal in size to small coasting-vessels, may always be seen 
either at anchor or plying between the two towns, About 30 miles — 
farther down is the large commercial town of Hoang-tsheou-foo, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful and fertile country. 

The plain of Yumichiti is separated from Lake Poyang by a rocky 
mountain tract called Lishan, The lake extends nearly 90 miles from 
north to south, with an average width of 20 miles, It contains many 
islands, most of which are cultivated and populous. Both on the west 
and east it is inclosed by high hills where it approaches the Yang-tse- 
kiang, but a large low plain surrounds its southern shores, and this 
plain is traversed by numerous arms of the river Kan-kiang, which is 
the largest of the rivers that fall into the lake. This river and the 
country surrounding it are crossed by the great road from Canton to 
Peking. The course of the river is about 300 miles in a straight line, 
but with its bends it probably exceeds 400 miles. It rises near the 
Meiling Pass, through which the great road leads to Canton, and 
becomes navigable at the foot of the pass, where the town of Nan-gan 
is built, though at this place its width does not exceed 15 yards. 
Small river-barges ply between this place and Kan-tsheou-foo, where 
the river receives a large supply of water by several tributaries which 
join it near this place. Hence it has sufficient water for large river- 
boats, but about 10 miles below the last-mentioned place are the 
Shepotan, or rocks with the 18 rapids, which however do not inter- 
rupt the navigation. South of the rapids begins a wide, fertile, and 
very populous valley, which extends to the town of Nan-shang-foo, the — 
capital of the province Kiangsi, which is large, well-built, and contains 
many edifices as large as palaces. Below this town the country extends 
in a low and level plain, which is traversed by the different arms into — 
which the Kan-kiang branches out before it enters the lake, In the 
hills contiguous to the low plain of Lake Poyang, on the east, the best 
porcelain clay is found, and the china-ware made in the vicinity of 
Iao-tsheou-foo is considered the best in the empire. There is the 
village King-te-shing, which is said to have a million of inhabitants — 
and 500 large manufactories of china-ware. It is called shing (village) 
because it is not inclosed by walls. 

After uniting with the channel which issues from Lake Poyang, the 
Yang-tse-kiang is always from 2 to 4 miles wide, and contains a great 
number of islands, most of which are low and formed by alluvium , 
but a few are rocky and elevated. The country on both sides consists. 
of low hills, composed of sandstone or clay, which terminate on the 
river in steep declivities, It is of indifferent fertility, but well eulti- 
vated. Ina depression of this hilly country, forming a considerable 
basin, is the town of Ngan-king-foo, or Gan-king-foo, a place of great 
commerce and manufacturing imdustry. The hilly country ceases 
where the river Tshao-ho-kiang falls into the Yang-tse-kiang. This 
river brings down the waters of the large lake Tshao-ho, and a little 
lower down the Yang-tse-kiang is joined, near the town of Tai- 
ping-foo, by several small rivers. These, as well as the ng, 
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igable to a considerable extent. Farther down the Yang-tse- 
kiang flows through a rather level country and between high banks, 
80 as not to have a bottom along its bed. This country is of consider- 
able fertility, and extends below the town of Nan-king to the vicinity 
i foo, or the Great Canal. 

About 45 miles below Nan-king the Yang-tse-kiang is joined on the 
by the western branch of the Great Canal, and about 10 miles 
er down, at the town of Kua-tsheou, by the eastern branch. 
branches unite near the town of Yang-tsheou-foo, one of the 

and most commercial towns in China, whose population is 
to be two millions by the Jesuits. From Yang-tsheou-foo the 
directly northward along the borders of Lake Kao-yeou to 
ho. Opposite the island which is formed by the two above- 
branches of the Great Canal, north of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
entrance to the southern portion of the Great Canal, at the town 
kiang-foo. By these two canals the navigation of the Yang- 
is continued over the eastern and northern provinces of China 


ion of the canals the width of the river is about two 
farther down it imcreases considerably. Junks of the 
find no difficulty in sailing up the river to Tong-tsheou-foo, 
on the northern shores of the mstuary, and even to 
Tshing-kiang-foo. According to the maps the mouth of the river 
seems to form an opening more than sixty miles wide. 

In opening, but much nearer to the southern shores of the 
m@atuary, is the aifavial island of Tsung-ming, which is traversed by 
numerous canals and dikes for the quien of intention; The island 

long, 15 to 18 miles wide, and bas a population of half a 
million. It is very fertile, and produces abundance of rice, millet, 


The depth of the Yang-tse-kiang, as far up as the tides ascend, that 
oy ah rae nae OOM in the Chinese pro- 

verb, “ The sea has no boundary, and the Ta-kiang no bottom.” Such 
a depth is not found in any other river, except in the Amazonas, below 
Obydos. The tide of course affects only the surface- 
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pressure does not exist. 

(Da Halde; Staunton’s British Embassy 
in Ohina ; Ellis, Journal 
of a Journey 
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Yoresurne} 

YARMOUTH, or GREAT YARMOUTH, Norfolk, a market-town, 
sea-port, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Great 
Yarmouth, is situated near the confluence of the rivers Yare, Waveney, 
and Bare, in 52° 36’ N. lat, 1° 45’ E. long., distant 23 miles E. by 8 
from Norwich, 124 miles N.E. from London by road, and 136 miles 
the Eastern Counties and Norfolk railways. The population of 

in 1861 was 30,879. The borough is governed by 12 
aldermen and 36 councillors, ove of whom is mayor; and returns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. The living of St. Nicholas is 


& perpetual in 
Great Yarmouth Poor-Law Union comprises the parish of Great 


Yarmouth is situated chiefly on the left bank of the Yare, 
extends also along the left bank of the Bure. Over the Bure 
is a suspension-bridge. The rivers Yare and Waveney unite their 
about four miles south-west from Yarmouth, forming an 
matuary called Braydon Water; and the stream issuing from the east 
end of this lake, being joined by the river Bure, retains in its passage 
to the sea the name of the Yare. The hamlet of South Town, some- 
times called Little Yarmouth, on the right bank of the Yare, may be 
considered as a part of Yarmouth. The town extends beyond the 
limits of the old walls, to the north towards Caistor, and to the south 
towards Nelson's monument, and east of the walls, between the old 
The village of Gorleston, to the south, near the 
river, is now connected with South Town. 
f Yarmouth, within the boundary of the old walls, con- 
sista of four principal lines of streets, nearly parallel with the river, 
and of about 150 narrow lanes, called rows, which form the com- 
between the streets. The rows are extremely narrow, 


constructed, with low wheels, and adapted to the width 

o rows; they are drawn by one horse, and look like sledges, but 
well suited for conveying heavy 3. Some of the rows have 
been enlarged, particularly one near the middle of the town, to which 
the name of Kegent-street has been given. The principal streets are 
the houses are mostly well built, but most substantial 


and handsome houses are situated along the quays. The provision- 
market is spacious, Near it is the fish-market. The corn-exchange 
is in Regent-street. Many visitors resort to Yarmouth as a bathing- 
place, for which purpose it is the best on the coast of Norfolk. The 
town within the walls is well paved and lighted with gas. The harbour 
is in the river Yare. There are two quays, South Quay and North 
Quay. South Quay is the larger; it is about a mile and a quarter 
long, well constructed, and improved by Sir J. Rennie. There is a 
bar at the entrance of the river: but vessels drawing 12 feet water, 
or about 200 tons burden, can pass it at high water, and sail up to 
the town. The quay is in some parts 150 yards wide, and there is a 
beautiful promenade planted with trees along the centre. Opposite 
the southern part of Yarmouth a jetty, supported on piles, extends 
about 450 feet into the sea; it is 24 feet wide, and in fine weather 
affords a pleasant promenade. : 

The guildhall is a building of considerable extent, with a spacious 
assembly-room. The town-hall, a handsome building, with a portico 
supported by Tuscan columns, stands on the quay. There are a large 
custom-house, a jail, a house of correction, the Royal hospital, the 
Fisherman's hospital, a commercial club-house, a theatre, a ball- and 
concert-room, and two bath-houses. The oldest church is that of St. 
Nicholas; it is a handsome cruciform building, of pointed architecture, 
with turrets at the west end, and a tower and spire, 168 feet high, in 
the centre. It was founded in the beginning of the 12th century. 
St. George’s church was built in 1716, and St. Peter’s in 1833. At 
Gorleston is an ancient church, and there is a small church in South 
Town, called St. Mary’schurch. The Wesleyan, Primitive and New 
Connexion Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Unitarians, Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion have 
places of worship. There is also a Mariners’ church. There are in 
Yarmouth a Proprietary Grammar school, British schools, Endowed 
Hospital schools, Church Charity schools, a Factory evening school 
for girls, and Infant schools; a public library, a savings bank, and 
70 almshouses. On the beach, about half a mile from the town 
towards the mouth of the river, is the Nelson column, which was 
erected in 1817; it is a fluted pillar 140 feet high, surmounted by a 
statue of Britannia. Not far from the column are barracks, which 
were built at an expense of 120,000/. The building was used as an 
hospital after the battle of Waterloo: it is now occupied as a govern- 
ment asylum for officers of the army and navy afflicted with lunacy. 

The chief business of Yarmouth is in the fishing, curing, and 
exporting of herrings. The Yarmouth bloater is a well-known article 
of commerce. Railway nication with Li is of consider- 
able importance to the herring fishery, the produce of the deep-sea 
fishing being forwarded to the metropolis daily by railway. There are 
manufactures of crape and silk goods. Ship-building, rope- and sail- 
making, and other trades dependent on shipping, are carried on. 
Salt-works, corn-mills, soap-works, breweries, malt-houses, tanneries, 
and iron-foundries afford considerable employment. Yarmouth is the 
chief port for the exports and imports of Norfolk, Suffolk, and part 
of Essex. It has also an extensive inland trade by the rivera Yare, 
Waveney, and Bure. The Yare is navigable to Norwich, the Waveney 
to Bungay, and the Bure to Aylsham. Coals are largely imported, 
also timber, salt, wines, and colonial produce; barley is the principal 
article of export: other grains and peas are also shipped in large 
quantities. The market-days are Wednesday and Saturday; the chief 
sales of corn are on Saturday. Fairsare held on the Friday and Satur- 
day in Easter week, and on Monday and Tuesday at Shrovetide, A 
county court is held in the town. 

The number of vessels registered as belonging to the port of Yar- 
mouth on December 3lst 1854 was :—Sailing vessels under 50 tons 
831, tonnage 94101; above 50 tons 264, tonnage 30,082: steam-vessels 
under 50 tons 4, tonnage 71; above 50 tons 2, tonnage 197, The 
number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at the port during 
1854 were :—Inwards, sailing-vessels 1927, tonnage 158,915; steam- 
vessels 203, tonnage 27,343: outwards, sailing-vessels 774, tonnage 
48,617; steam-vessels 203, tonnage 27,343, 

From Domesday Book it appears that Yarmouth was a royal 
demesne, to which belonged 70 burgesses. Henry IIL granted a 
charter, with permission to fortify the town with a wall and moat. 
The wall had 10 gates, and was strengthened with 16 towers. In 
Ket’s, or the ‘ Norfolk,’ rebellion, in the reign of Edward VL., Yar- 
mouth was attacked by the insurgents, who were repulsed by tho 
townsmen. In 1588, on the alarm of the Spanish Armada, a fortress 
with four towers, whence beacons might be displayed, was erected in 
the middle of the town. As the navigation off the coast is dangerous, 
floating lights are kept in Yarmouth Roads. A regatta is held annually 
at Yarmouth. The Denes are used by the inhabitants for cricket and 
other amusements; annual racing meetings are held on them. On 
the beach are the South Star, North Star, and Town batteries, There 
is a station of the coast-guard at Yarmouth, 

YARMOUTH. [Wiounr, Istx or; Nova Scott.) 

YAROSLAV, or JAROSLAW, an extensive government of European 
Russia, is situated between 56° 42’ and 59° N. lat., 37° 45’ and 41° 20’ 
E. long. It is bounded N, by Novogorod and Vologda, E. by Kos- 
troma, S. by Vladimir, and W. by Twer. The area is 13,965 square 
miles, The population in 1846 was 1,008,100, ; 

The country is a pretty high table-land, the level surface of which 
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is diversified only by some ridges of low hills and the high banks of 
the rivers. The soil is a mixture of sand and gray clay, and there 
aro extensive morasses, and some emall tracts which are wholly 
incapable of cultivation, The hills and the banks of the rivers 
consist of strata of clay, marl, and limestone. Of the 19 rivers, the 
principal is the Volga, which enters the government from Twer, runs 
at first to the north to Mologa, where it is joined by the river of the 
same name, then turns to the south-east, to the city of Yaroslav, 
where it makes a small bend towards the north, and then flows east- 
ward to’ Kostroma. At Rybinsk, between Mologa and Yaroslav, it is 
joined by the Scbeksna, All the rivers of the government flow into 
the Volga. The Mologa and the Scheksna are by far the most con- 
siderable. The lakes are 38 in number: the largest is that of 
Nero, near Rostow, which covers an area of 23 square miles. The 
climate is rather severe; the winter, spring, and autumn are long; 
the summer is short. The purity of the air is very favourable to vege- 
tation and to the health of the inhabitants. a" 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, The soil is 
only moderately fertile, and the corn produced is far from sufficient 
for the consumption of the inhabitants. The chief corn crops are 
rye, barley, wheat, buckwheat, and oats. Peas are grown in large quan- 
tities; flax and hemp only for domestic use. Horticulture is well under- 
stood. Apples and cherries thrive in the southern circles. The 
forests chiefly consist of birch, alder, aspen, and underwood; but 
timber for building is scarce, there being hardly any oaks, and very 
few pines and firs. The beasts of prey are bears, wolves, lynxes, and 
foxes; the fur-bearing animals are squirrels, martens, badgers, and 
weasels ; hares are pretty numerous. The fisheries in the rivers are 
very productive, Very little attention is paid to the breeding of 
cattle. 

Spinning and weaving, both of flax and wool, are universally 
practised ; in the country, gloves, shoes, and cloaks for the peasantry, 
caps, stockings, harness, and agricultural implements, are manufactured 
for home use. The manufactures, properly so called, are confined to 
the towns, and consist of leather, linen, cotton, silk, tobacco, paper, 
soap, and candles. The principal articles of export are Russia leather, 
sail-cloth, duck, linen, cordage, some linseed and linseed-oil, salt meat 
in large quantities, and horsehair; the imports are corn, brandy, salt, 
iron, and all kinds of colonial produce, drugs, and manufactures. 

The inhabitants are almost all Russians, They are of the Greek 
Church, under the Archbishop of Yaroslav and Rostow, whose 
diocese contains 833 parishes. 

Yaroslav, the capital of the government, is situated near to the 
eastern frontier, at the junction of the Volga with the Kotorosla, the 
outlet of Lake Nero. The town is surrounded with palisades and 
defended by a citadel, which is in the angle formed by the two rivers, 
and is surrounded by a rampart. The city stands on an elevated 
plateau, and its many stone houses, its 44 churches and three monas- 
teries, give it a striking appearance. It is however ill built, with 
generally narrow streets; the principal street by which the town is 
entered on coming from St. Petersburg is broad, and consists of hand- 
some stone houses. Yaroslav has a theological seminary, a gymnasium, 
a district school, and a school for the higher branches of learning, 
called the Demidoff Lyceum, from its founder, Prince Paul Demidoff, 
who in 1803 endowed it with a capital of 300,000 silver rubles and 
3600 peasants. The lyceum has a very good library, The linen and 
Russian leather of Yaroslav are highly esteemed. Its trade is very 
considerable, and the merchants have a very large bazaar. The 
population is 28,500. 

Rostow, situated on Lake Nero, is one of the most ancient towns in 
Russia. It is six miles in circuit, has several times suffered by war 
and fire, and now consists of the city and an extensive suburb. The 
city is surrounded by a rampart and a moat, The site is low and 
surrounded by marshes. The Archbishop of Yaroslav resides here, 
where he has his principal cathedral, an ancient richly-adorned edifice, 
and a vast palace with a seminary. There are 24 churches and 3 
convents in the city. Besides the bazaar, the city contains 200 shops 
and above 1000 houses, with 6500 inhabitants. The great fair of 
Rostow, which begins at the end of February and continues for a 
mouth, is attended by at least 40,000 Russians, Armenians, Greeks, 
and Tartars, who bring goods to the value of 14,000,000 rubles. 

Uglitsch, on the right bank of the Volga, is likewise an ancient town. 
Before it was burnt by the Lithuanians in 1607, it contained, it is said, 
150 churches, 12 cofivents, and 30,000 houses. At present it has two 
convents, 23 churches, and a fortress built of wood. The streets 
are narrow and crooked. There are 7000 inhabitants, who have a 
considerable trade and some manufactures. 

gprs at the confluence of the Rybinka with the Volga, 50 miles 
N.W. from Yaroslav, is an important commercial town, though the 
population hardly amounts to 4000. Goods are here transferred from 
- the large vessels that ply on the Volga to smaller craft, which convey 

them to St. Petersburg and other Baltic ports, ..As many as 20,000 
barges arrive annually with goods to the amount of 250,000,000 rubles, 
Rybinsk-has a fine exchange, several churches, an arsenal, a theatre, 
large bazaars and corn-stores, a house of correction, and several 
schools. Beer, spirits, salt, oil, soap, candles, and earthenware are 
among the manufactures. Corn is the chief article of commerce. 
Two large annual fairs are held. 
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YARRIBA. [Soopan.] 
YARROW. ([SEvkrexsutre.] 
YAXLEY. [Hunrmaponsurre.] 


YECLA. [Murotra.] 

YELDHAM. [(Essex.] 

YELL. a 

YELLOWSTONE, RIVER. [Massissrerr, River. ] 

YEMEN, (Arasra.] 

YENESEI, RIVER. 

YENIKALE. [Azor, 

YENISEISK. [Srerra.) 

YENOLAYEWSK. [AsrraKHAN.] 

YEO, RIVER. {Somersersurre.) ; 

YEOVIL, Somersetshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the ish of Stone, is situated near the left bank of the 
river Yeo, in 50° 56’ N. lat., 2° 37’ W. long., distant 36 miles $.S.W. 
from Bath, and 123 miles 8.W. by W. from London, The population 
of the town in 1851 was 5985. The town is governed by’a portreeve, 
The management of the paving, lighting, watching, &c., is under a 
body of commissioners. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
of Wells, and diocese of Bath and Wells. Yeovil Poor-Law Union 
contains 35 parishes and townships, with an area of 51,271 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 28,446. : 

Yeovil was probably a Roman station, as Roman coins and tesselated 
pavements have been found at the place; the town was called Gevele 
by the Saxons, and Ivle and Givele in Domesday Book, which names 
may be identified with that of the river Yeo or Ivel. The streets are 


Atrat Mountarns; SIBerra.] 
of; Crrmma.] 


lighted with gas and paved. The church is a handsome cruciform 


edifice, of perpendicular character, 146 feet long and 50 feet wide; the 
length of the transept is 80 feet. The church stands in a large 
churchyard surrounded with lime-trees. There are also a new church 
called Trinity church; places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and Unitarians ; a Grammar school; 
National schools; a savings bank; Wobourne’s almshouses, for 12 
poor persons; Portreeve’s almshouses; and several parochial charities. 
A new town-hall has been recently erected. Yeovil was formerly the 


seat of a woollen manufacture, but the manufacture of leather gloves — 


is now the chief source of employment. The wages paid yearly by 
the manufacturers of Yeovil and its neighbourhood are estimated at 
about 100,000/., of which about two-thirds are paid by the Yeovil 
manufacturers. A considerable number of women and girls are 
employed in sewing the gloves at their homes, The market is held 
on Friday, every alternate Friday being regarded as the great market, 
Large quantities of corn, butter, cheese, hemp, and flax are sold; and 
considerable trade is carried on in the sale of cattle. Fairs for horses 
are held on June 28th and November 17th. In the vicinity of Yeovil 
are many dairy farms, from which butter in considerable quantities is 
obtained for the London market. A county court is held in the town. 

YESHIB-IRMAK, [Anarorra,] 

YESO. [(Japan.] 

YETHOLM. | (Roxpureusuire.] 

YETMINSTER. [Dorszrsurre.] 

YONNE, a department of central France, is bounded N.E. by the 
department of Aube, E. by Céte-d’Or, S. by the department of Niévre, 
W. by that of Loiret, and N.W. by Seine-et-Marne. It lies between 
47° 20’ and 48° 24’ N. lat., 2° 55’ and 4° 20’ E. long. Its greatest 


length is 82 miles; the greatest breadth is 53 miles. The area is 2868 _ 


square miles ; and the population in 1851 amounted to 381,133. 

The surface is in many parts undulating; the highest ground is 
toward the south-western corner, where the low hills which separate 
the basin of the Loire from that of the Seine cross the de; ent. 
The country about Avallon is comprehended in the granitic district 
of Morvan; the rest of the department is occupied vF 


formations, except the north-west of the department, which is occupied 


by the chalk formations, Iron-ore is obtained; freestone, sandstone, — 


and stone suitable for lithography are quarried; and gun-flints, and 
red and yellow ochre, are procured. A mine of lead and silver was 
formerly worked near Avallon. ; 

The department belongs almost entirely to the basin of the Seine. 
Some parts along the western border are drained by the Loing and 
its afluents ; the central and eastern parts are drained by the Yonne 
and its tributaries the Cure, the Serein, the Armangon, the Tholon, 
the Vrin, and the Vannes, The Zoing and its feeder the Ouanne rise in 


the south-west part of the department, and have a north-western course _ 


into the adjacent department of Lorret, in which their junction takes 
place. The other feeders of the Loing have only their sources and the 
upper part of their course in this department. Thé Yonne rises in the 


department of Nidvre, near Chiteau-Chinon; and flows north-north- — 
west into the department of Yonne, where it passes Coulanges, Auxerre, — 


Joigny (between these towns it receives the Serein and the Arman 


both on the right bank); and just below Joigny it receives the Tholon 
and Vrin, both on the left bank), St. Julien, Sens (near which it receives — 


the Vannes on the right bank, and Villeneuve-la-Guiard. Below Ville- 
neuve-la-Guiard it quits the department and enters Seine-et-Marne, 
through which it flows ashort distance west-north-west to Montereau- 
fault-Yonne, where it unites with the Seine. Its whole course is about 
150 miles, The river is employed for floating timber from near its 
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source: at Clamécy the timber is formed into trains or rafts, and 
floated down to Auxerre. At Auxerre the navigation commences, and 
extends for about 64 miles, the greater part of it in this department. 
The Cure rises in the t of Niévre, and flows north north-west 
into the department of Yonne, and by Vermanton into the river Yonne 
on the right : its whole course is above 50 miles. The Voisin, which 
joins the Cure, and its feeder the Cousin, both rise in the department 
of Céte-d’Or, and flow north-west. The Serein rises in the department 
of Cdte-d’Or, and flows north-north-west into the department of Yonne, 
where its course bends more towards the west. The Armangon rises 
in the ent of Céte-d’Or, and flows north-north-west by Semur 
into the department of Yonne, through which it flows north-west by 
Nuits, Tonnerre, and Dannemoine; then westward by St.-Florentin 
and Briénon into the Yonne. Its whole course is about 92 miles. 
Both the Armangon and its feeders, including the Armance (which 
flows into it from the department of Aube), are used for floating 
timber, and vast quantities of firewood down to Paris. 

The Canal de Bourgogne, which connects the Seine with the Rhéne, 
commences in the Youne, and passes up the valley of the Armancon, 
then up the valley of the Brenne, a feeder of the Armangon, and, 
crossing the hills which separate the basin of the Seine from that of 
the Rhone, follows the valley of the Ouche till it terminates in the 
Sadne at St.Jean-de-Loene. The summit-level is at Pouilly in the 
ogres t of Céte-d’Or, so that all the part of the canal which is in 

(of Yonne), officially stated at 91,638 métres (about 


department 
57 miles), is on the side of descent from the summit-level to the 
onne : 


passes up the valley 
mountain of Coloncelle, and descends from the summit-level to the 
Yonne at Auxerre, thus connecting the navigation of the Loire with 
that of the Seine. The department is traversed by 6 imperial, 19 
departmental, and a great number of communal or parish roads; and 
the Paris-Lyon railway, which passes Sens, Joiguy, and 
Tonnerre, and sends off a branch from Joigny to Auxerre. 

The area of the to eee comprehends in round numbers about 
1,800,000 acres, of which about 1,150,000 acres are under the plough. 
is produced than suffices for the consumption of the inha- 
The eae! in wheat is below the average of the French 

5 t in other kinds of grain, oats, rye, maslin, and 
barley, the department far exceeds the average. Other 

are—hemp, chestouts, truffles, pulse, and fruits. The grass- 

amount to nearly 80,000 acres; the commons and other open 
ree to 45,000 acres. Horned cattle, sheep, and horses are kept, 
in no great numbers. Wine is the staple produce of the depart- 
ment. The vineyards comprehend above 90,000 acres, yielding about 
19,000,000 gallons of wine annually, of which two-thirds are exported. 
The wines are known as ‘ Lower Burgundy wines.’ Some of them are 
in high repute. The orchards and gardens occupy nearly 15,000 acres, 
and the woodlands above 360,000 acres. The exportation of timber 
and firewood, and the manufacture and exportation of charcoal, are 


also coarse woollens, blankets, serges, casks, leather, 
conserve of grapes, tiles, pottery, &. 


The cee is divided into five arrondissements, which, with 
. their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 

Arrondisements, | © ~) Communes, | Population in 1951. | 
1. Auxerre . Py | - rr * 131 - yas | 

2. Availon 77% 5 71 47,524 

3. Joigny .  « 9 108 99,446 

4. Sem «ts 6 90 66,855 

5. Tounerre . . } 5 82 45,769 
Total . | 37 482 361,133 | 
1, Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 


chief town is Acxmuns. Vermanton, on the right bank of the Cure, 
has a bepeeietion of 2616, who carry on a considerable trade in wood 
and The loose timber and firewood floated down from the 
Morvan Hills are collected at Vermanton, and formed into trains or 
rafts, which descend the Yonne and the Seine to Paris. Chablis, 
12 miles E. from Auxerre, on the left bank of the Serein, has a popu- 
lation of about 2600, who trade in the excellent white wine produced 
in the vineyards of the canton: there are seven fairs in the year. At 


on the Paris-Lyon railway, are several tan- 
on in corn, hemp, firewood, and charcoal : 


there are seven yearly fairs. The town stands on a hill; the fine lofty 
gothic church, built in 1376, has some stained-glass windows of great 
beauty, and some handsome sculptures. From the four principal 
gates of the town the four leading streets run to a handsome central 
square, in the middle of which is a public fountain of gothic design. 
The Canal-de-Bourgogne is carried over the Armance, near the town, 
by a beautiful aqueduct bridge. The town is on an ancient site. A 
strong castle which stood on the site now partly occupied by the 
parish church, is connected with the history of Queen Brunehaut, 
who took refuge here in a.p. 597 from the pursuit of her grandson, 
Theodebert IL, king of Austrasia. Pepin demolished the fortress as 
soon as he mounted the throne in 752. The Normans were defeated 
near St.-Florentin in 888 by Richard, duke of Bourgogne. The town 
capitulated to the Count of Champagne in 936. On the banks of the 
Cure, near the south-eastern border of this arrondissement, are the 
extensive grottoes of ARCY. + 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Avallon, on the 
right bank of the Cousin, a feeder of the Aire, has a college and 5740 
inhabitants in the commune. The town is regularly built, with clean 
wide streets, and has some handsome public buildings. Coarse woollen- 
stuffs, woollen-yarn, staves, paper, and casks are the chief industrial 
products. Vézelay, an old and ill-built town, anciently fortified, 
stands on a hill not far from the left bank of the Cure, and is sur- 
rounded by vineyards. The church of Vézelay, which is classed among 
the historical monuments of France, and has been recently restored, 
consists of two parts: the first part, into which the three outer doors 
open, is 80 feet long, and is called the Catechumen’s church; the 
second part, with which the first part communicates by three other 
doors, is called the Great church, and is 213 feet long. The choir of 
the church is very fine; the lofty roof, 75 feet high, is supported by 
10 beautiful columns. The nave and choir are surrounded by aisles. 
The three portals of the facade are adorned with sculptures; those 
over the central door represent the apostles, Vézelay is rich in histo- 
rical recollections. At a council held here in 1145 the second crusade 
was preached by St. Bernard, and Louis VIL. of France and many of 
his nobles took the cross. In the third crusade, Philippe Auguste of 
France, and Richard Coour-de-Lion of England, united their forces at 
Vézelay, to the number of 100,000 warriors. It is now a small place 
with about 1200 inhabitants. 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Joigny, stands on the 
Paris-Lyon railway, and is built on the slope of a hill above the right 
bank of the Yonne, over which there is a handsome stone bridge. 
Along the river on each side of the bridge extends a broad and ele- 
vated quay, fronting which is a handsome cavalry barrack. The town 
is surrounded by an ancient wall, and is entered by six gates; the 
streets are very steep, narrow, and winding, and are lined for the 
most part with wretched houses, among which are mingled a few 
of better construction. In the upper part of the town is a fine 
chAteau, the windows and terraces of which command a beautiful 
pros Near it is the church, the fine vaulted roof of which, 
although mutilated, is worthy of notice. The town has two hospitals, 
a college, a theatre, and 6056 inhabitants, who trade in oak-bark, wood, 
charcoal, casks, hoops, wine, brandy, and vinegar; there are brandy- 
distilleries, tan-yards, and tile-yards; whiting is made. St.-Julien, a 
small place on the left bank of the Yonne, 10 miles by railway from 
Joigny, gives name toa favourite French wine. Villenewve-le-Roy, or 
Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, on the right bank of the Yonne (over which 
there is an old stone bridge), is the first railway station between Sens 
and Joigny: population about 4500. The principal street of the 
town is straight and handsome, with a gate and an avenue of trees at 
each end; the church is near the centre of the mhain street, and has an 
elegant front, with a handsome door on each side, Coarse woollen- 
cloth and leather, and conserve of grapes are the chief industrial pro- 
ducts; trade is carried on in wine, wood, aud charcoal, Briénon, or 
Briénon-l’ Archevéque, is a well laid out, well-built, handsome town, 
situated on the Canal-de-Bourgogne, and the right bank of the Arman- 
gon: population, 2650, The manufactures are woollen-yarn, coarse 
woollen-cloths, and leather. There is also considerable trade in fire- 
wood (which is floated down to Paris), charcoal, corn, and linen. St, 
Fargeau, prettily situated on the Loing, is an ancient town with about 
2400 inhabitants, who manufacture leather, iron, glass, and earthen- 
ware ; they also trade in firewood to Paris. The territory and castle 
of St. Fargeau passed by purchase from the house of Montferrat to 
Jacque Cour, on whose spoliation it was sold by Charles VIL to 
Aptoine de Chabannes. They came by marriage into the house of 
Anjou, and afterwards into that of the Bourbons. Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, who built the beautiful chateau still standing, left the 
estates to her husband, the Duke of Lanzun, who gold them soon after 
her death to an ancestor of the present possessor, the Marquis de 
Boisgelin. 

4, In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Szns, Pont-sur- 
Yonne, a station on the railway to Paris, 7 miles from Sens, is on the 
left bank of the Yonne, over which there is a handsome bridge. The 
population, which numbers about 2000, manufactures tiles, leather, 
and coarse woollen-cloth, and carries on trade in the wine of the 
district, corn, and cattle, Villenewve-la-Guyard, in the north-west of 
the department on the left bank of the Yonne, 14 miles by railway from 
Sens, on the road to Montereau and Paris, has a population of about 
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2000. Villenewve-l’ Archevéque, situated in a fertile plain, 14 miles 
from Sens, on the Vanne, has four yearly fairs; a considerable trade 
in wool, hemp, and woollen-stuffs; manufactories of coarse woollen 
cloth, tan-yards, and tan- and fulling-mills. Beth 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town is Tonnerre, which is 
a station on the Paris-Lyon railway, and is built on the slope of a 
hill on the left bank of the Armangon, over which there is a stone 
bridge : population, 4510. The Canal de Bourgogne passes near the 
town, which is well laid out and well built with houses of stone. The 
parish church of St-Pierre and the magnificent hospital, founded and 
endowed by Marguerite de Bourgogne, sister-in-law of St. Louis, are 
built on a rock above the town, and are remarkable structures. The 
church of the hospital is of large dimensions and remarkable for the 
bold architecture of its vaulted roof, which is not supported by pillars, 
The town has a college, a theatre, a fine public walk, saw-mills, tan- 

ards, curriers'-shops, and corn-mills ; paper-hangings and agricultural 
implementa are manufactured ; and trade is carried on in corn, wine, 
wood, and earthenware. There are seven yearly fairs. At Zanlay, the 
first station on the railway S.E. from Tonnerre, some trade is carried 
on in iron goods and other articles, and there are three yearly fairs. 
Ancy-le-Franc, which is 9 miles farther along the same railway, has 
considerable iron-works, a glass-house, a pottery, and a saw-mill, 
Noyers, in the valley of the Serein, which is inclosed by hills covered 
with vineyards, has an hospital, and about 1800 inhabitants, who 
manufacture serge, coarse linen, striped linens, cottons, and woollens, 
horsecloths, hosiery, bleached wax, wax and tallow candles, leather, 
and combs; and trade in corn, wine, and wool. The town which was 
taken by Edward IIL. in 1859, and suffered much in the religious wars 
of the 16th century, is surrounded by walls flanked with well-built 
towers of cut-stone. 

The department forms the archiepiscopal diocese of Sens-et- 
Auxerre. The department is in the jurisdiction of the Imperial 
Court and within the limits of the University-Academy of Dijon, and 
is included in the 1st Military Division, the head-quarters of which 
are at Paris. It returns 3 members to the Legislative Chamber of 
the French empire. 

(Malte Brun; Vaysse de Villiers; Dictionnaire dela France ; D’An- 
ville, Statistique de la France ; Oficial Papers.) . 

YOUNASKA. [Ateurian Istanps.] 

YORK, the capital of Yorkshire, an archiepiseopal city, a municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is 
situated on the banks of the river Ouse, or Ure, which flows through 
the midst of it, in 53° 37’ N, lat., 1° 4’ W. long, distant 199 miles N. 
by W. from London by road, and 191 miles by the Great Northern 
railway. The population of the municipal borough in 1851 was 36,303; 
that of the parliamentary borough was 40,359. The borough is governed 
by 12 aldermen and 36 councillors, of whom one is lord mayor; and 
returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in 
the archdeaconry and diocese of York. York Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 82 parishes and townships, with an area of 80,519 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 53,932. 

York was originally a town of the Brigantes, a people of Celtic 
origin, described by Tacitus as the most numerous of the British tribes, 
It was converted into a Roman station during the second campaign of 
Agricola in Britain, about ap. 79. By the Romans it was called 
Eburacum, or Eboracum. It appears to have very soon become the 
principal Roman station of the north, and even of the whole province 
of Britain. It was the head-quarters of the sixth legion from the time 
of its arrival in Britain in the reign of Hadrian, till the departure of 
the Romans from the island. The ninth legion, which came over with 
the emperor Claudius, had previously been stationed here, and of 
course continued here after its incorporation with the sixth. From 
the time of Septimius Severus, if not earlier, it was the residence of 
the emperors when they visited the province, and, in their absence, of 
the imperial legates. 

One of the angle towers, and a portion of the wall of Eboracum 
attached to it, are to this day remaining in an extraordinary state of 
preservation, Excavations made at various times, and in different 
parts of the city, have discovered many remains of the fortifications of 
Eboracum, on three of its sides. It is inferred that this important 
station was of a rectangular form, occupying a space of about 650 
yards by about 550 yards, inclosed by a wall and a rampart mound 
on the inner side of the wall, and a fosse without; with four angle 
towers, and a series of minor towers, or turrets, and having four gates 
or principal entrances, from which proceeded military roads to the 
neighbouring stations mentioned in the * Itinerary’ of Antoninus. 
Indications of extensive suburbs, especially on the south-west and 
north-west, exist in the numerous and interesting remains of funereal 
inonuments, coffins, urns, tombs, baths, temples, and villas, which from 
time to time, and especially in late years, have been brought to light, 

For more than a century after the departure of the Romans we have 
no authentic account of the state of York. Though it lost the pre- 
eminence it had so long maintained as the different Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms rose and flourished, yet it was unquestionably the chief city 
of the north, and an important bulwark against the incursions of the 
Picts, from which there is reason to believe that it suffered greatly. 
When the kingdom of Northumbria was constituted, York became 
the capital, 


The historical notices of York from the foundation of the 
of Northumbria to the Norman Conquest are sufficient to show that 
it continued to be a place of considerable importance. It was the 
principal royal residence. Here, ‘ under the lofty walls of York,’ says 
Aleuin, Edwin, king of Northumbria, and fifth Bretwalda, was 
by Paulinus; and here he erected the first metropolitan church. The 
first Danish invader found it necessary to employ a considerable force 
in order to make himself master of this bulwark of the north. Edgar, — 
the first sole monarch of England, held, in the year 966, the Witen- 
agemot in this city. Siward the Dane, who was earl of Northumber- 
land in the reign of Edward the Confessor, built a church at York, — 
dedicated to the royal Danish saint Olaf, or Olave, preparatory to his 
intended foundation of a monastery, and, dying at York, was buried — 
in that church, 

Very few Saxon or Danish relics have been discovered at York. An 
interesting portion of the Saxon church erected by Paulinus, or by — 
Albert, has been brought to light beneath the choir of the present 
cathedral; and fragments of crosses, or commemorative pillars, and — 
some coffins, both of stone and wood, belonging to the Saxon period, 
have occasionally been found. The dean and chapter are in 
of a large and beautifully-carved ivory horn, a Danish relic, presented 
to the church by Ulphus, a Danish chief and friend of Canute, when 
he endowed it with all his lands. 

Although William was crowned in London by Aldred, archbishop 
of York, the claims of the Conqueror were for a long while strenuously 
resisted in the north. As soon as the affairs in the south would permit, 
William took possession of York, built or repaired two castles in it, 
and strongly garrisoned them with Norman soldiers, Notwithstanding 
this, Edgar Atheling appeared at York, and was acknowledged ki 
The citizens, supported by a powerful body of English and 
and a considerable number of Danish auxiliaries, besieged the castles, 
entered them, and put the garrisons to the sword. During the siege 
a great part of the city was destroyed by fire. York soon felt the 
destructive vengeance of the Conqueror, who reduced the whole 
of Northumbria to a vast wilderness. In the reign of Stephen, Davi 
king of Scotland, formed the design of seizing York, and for this pur- 
pose appeared before it with a powerful army. But this design was 
frustrated by the great battle of the Standard, in the year 1138. His 
grandson, Malcolm IV., was summoned to York by Henry IL, where 
he did homage to the English king for Lothian; and according to — 
Knyghton, in 1171 William, the successor of Maleolm, did homage at. 
York to Henry for ‘broad Scotland;’ and in token of submi " 
offered and deposited upon the altar of St. Peter, in the cathedral 
church, his breastplate, spear, and saddle. The reign of Richard was 
ushered in by a general massacre of the Jews. It began in London, 
apparently by accident, but was soon followed in other places, and 
especially in York, where, it has been computed, not less than 1000 or — 
1500 of this unhappy race perished. In the last year of King John — 
the northern barons laid siege to York, but seicel on receiving from 
the citizens 1000 marks. In the year 1230 Henry III. kept his — 
Christmas magnificently at York, with Alexander II. of Scotland, the 
cardinal legate, and a large concourse of nobility. Henry ILL with 
great magnificence observed the festival of Christmas in 1251, when 
he gave his daughter Margaret in marriage to Alexander III. in the — 
presence of all the peers of the realm, and a great assembly of the — 
nobility of Scotland and of France. In the year 1298 a parliament 
was summoned to meet at York, and in the following spring the whole 
English army was mustered there, preparatory to their march into 
Scotland. The Courts of King’s Bench and Exchequer were on this 
occasion removed to York, where they appear to have remained seven 
years. Edward II. made York his head-quarters. In 1327 Edward III, 
kept his Christmas at York, and on the 24th of January was married 
in the cathedral church to Philippa of Hainault. Three months after 
he had defeated the French on the plains of Crecy, his queen took 
the field with forces she had collected together at York against the 
Scotch, who had invaded England under the conduct of David Bruce, 
At the battle of Nevill’s Cross the Scotch king was taken prisoner, and 
was afterwards brought to York, whence he was conveyed tothe Tower — 
of London. 

Richard II. held a parliament at York, and removed thither for a 
few months the courts of Chancery and King’s Bench. The paid 
having received from him several immunities and privileges, gratefully 
adhered to him in his adversity, and consequently suffered severel: 
from the vengeance of his successor, Henry [V. The neighbourhoo 
of York was the scene of some of the sanguinary conflicts in the War 
of the Roses, and the lofty gates of the city exhibited the barbarous 
spectacle of the heads of Lancasterians and Yorkists alternately. 
Richard ILL, while duke of Gloucester, resided much at his favourite 
castle of Middleham, and soon after his coronation at Westminster — 
visited the city with his queen. Henry VII. came twice to York for 
the purpose of suppressing insurrections in the north. , 

The dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII. occasioned 
many insurrections in the north; the most formidable of which was 
that styled ‘the Pilgrimage of Grace” The insurgents made them- 
selves masters of York, and compelled the archbishop to take the oath 
and join their party. The first visit of Charles I. to York was on 
his peaceable progress to Scotland in 1633; his second, six years after- 
wards, on his hostile expedition against the Scotch, The year 1642 
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ivil war, and in March the king fixed his head- 
at York, where he was joined by many of the Yorkshire 
eral of the peers from London. After a stay of five 
removed 
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April, 164 
forces, joined by the Scotch, invested York, which had 
and held out for the king. Several batteries 
the city; the suburbs, then very extensive, were 
of the gates was nearly demolished, and a tower of 
Mary, in which the chartularies of many of the 
monasteries had been deposited, was blown up, and many 
important records were destroyed. After the battle of Marston Moor 
city was compelled to open its gates to the Parliamentarians. 
_— who took part in the rebellion of 1745 were tried and executed 
at ble gates were again defiled by a spectacle worthy 


no! 
of an age of the grossest barbarism. 
the interesting relics of Eboracum, or of York, under the 


Romans, are remains or memorials of Romantemples. About the end 
century, Ethelbert, the Saxon king of Kent, was converted 
ristian faith by the preaching of the monk Augustine, 
win, the fifth Saxon king of Northumbria, and a native, it is said, 
of York, had married Ethelburga, the daughter of Ethelbert, and, 
her influence and the zeal of Paulinus, a companion of 

ine, became a convert, and with Coiffi, the heathen priest, and 
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tism. Soon after- 
wards, by the advice and with the aid of Paulinus, to whom he had 
iven York as his episcopal see, the king made preparations for build- 
& larger and a nobler church, in the midst of which the oratory 
(ot tor ge Dapeng une testa banged ecedagreg baptized, 
be i e laid the foundation and began to raise the 
but before the walls were completed he was slain. The work 
successor Oswald; but when he also had fallen, 
(who during the life of Edwin had received the pallium 
and been elevated to the rank of archbishop of York) 
compelled to retire with Ethelburga into Kent, the church 
neglected, and fell into ruins. In the episcopate of the 
Albert, who was elected to the see of York in the year 767, 
finished, and dedicated ; this edifice appears 
most magnificent of the Anglo-Saxon churches. 
interesting portion of this church, comprising a part 

the earlier church built by Edwin, was brought to light during the 
of the present choir, after the calamitous fire in February, 


Thomas, who was appointed to the see by William the 
in the year 1070, rebuilt the ehurch, which had been in 
een eeeee ty Goo. From remains of the crypt, discovered 
the recent excavation preserved beneath the floor of the present 
may formed of the grandeur and beauty by 
eutire edifice must have been distinguished. Archbishops 
with other dignitaries, at various periods 
altered, and added to the bui of the cathedral. 
i a building con- 
plan, is a magni t structure. Its 


confined ; ite mass, and the grand seale on 
Geantiveled, 2 reader it an imposing object from 
The 
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whatever point it is viewed. west front is very grand; the 
im: of the structure here very striking. The window 
is an unrivalled specimen of the rich tracery that marks the style of 
the middle of the Iith century. The lofty towers arising from the 


eee ates waitoan ee err they meter opearwte | 
pinnacles supported by buttreases, in every part y evri . 
Almost the whole of this frout ie adorned with a profusion of tracery 
transept is a noble piece of workmanship. 
& fine porch. The central tower is very fine, but 
igh enough compared with the towers at the western 
feet loftier; it has been supposed that it was 
crowned with a lofty spire. The cathedral consists 
nave, choir, and Lady chapel, each with its two aisles; 
transepts, with two aisles, and a lantera in the centre ; 
and a chapter-room, with a vestibule on the north side. The elevation 
of the north transept presenta five tall and very beautiful windows, 
as ‘the five romgae above these a pot Ansa 
varied hte. south transept is nei 80 
~p h rather richer in me 
aisles are unequalled for 

; are as lofty as those at Westminster, 
east window is about 78 feet high and 30 
into compartments, each containing the 
event: in all about 200 subjects are 
pA interesting screen 

contains statues of the kings of England from William I, to Henry VI. 
Henry VI. is a modern statue, the original having been 
removed in the reign of Edward 1V. Its place was supplied until 
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recently by a statue of James I., which was placed in the vacant niche 
when he visited the minster. Upon this screen now stands the organ, 
perhaps the finest in the kingdom. 

This magnificent cathedral is cruciform, measuring in length from 
base to base of buttresses east and west about 519 feet, and from base 
to base of the transepts 249 feet. The internal length east and west 
is 483 feet, of the transepts 222 feet 6 inches. The internal height 
of the nave is 93 feet, of the choir 101 feet, of the central tower 
externally about 198 feet, internally 182 feet 6 inches, The height of 
the western towers is about 201 feet to the top of the pinnacles, 178 
feet 3 inches to the top of the battlement. 

The chapter-house is a noble room of an octagonal form, the angular 
diameter being 60 feet 6 inches, and the height of the central boss 
from the floor 62 feet 2 inches, The roof is unsupported by any 
pillar. It has an elegant window in each of seven of its sides, the 
eighth having corresponding tracery. Under the windows are fifty-four 
stalls for the canons, the stalls being surmounted with rich crocketed 
canopies, It has a handsome wooden roof, which was brilliantly 
painted and gilt by Willement. The floor is laid with a tesselated 
pavement. 

During the Commonwealth period the interior of the cathedral 
suffered much injury, and several of the ancient monuments were 
demolished or mutilated, There are however still many ancient monu- 
ments of great beauty and interest. The most important is that of 
Archbishop Walter Grey, who built the south transept, in which it is 
placed. This splendid relic of the 13th century consists of two tiers 
of trefoil arches, supported by eight slender columns, with capitals of 
luxuriant foliage, sustaining a canopy divided into eight niches, with 
angular pediments and elaborate finials. On a flat tomb under this 
canopy is a recumbent effigy of the archbishop in his pontificals, 

The earlier cathedrals were successively destroyed by fire: the pre- 
sent Minster has twice within the last thirty years narrowly escaped 
a similar fate, The first time was on February 2nd, 1829. It was the 
work of a maniac, Jonathan Martin, who had concealed himself in the 
Minster the preceeding day, Sunday, after prayers. He was soon 
apprehended and tried, but acquitted on the ground of insanity. He 
was of course sent to a lunatic asylum, where he died in October, 
1838. By this fire the whole of the roof of the choir, 222 feet long, 
was destroyed, with the woodwork on each side; and the walls above 
the arches of the choir were so much damaged that it was found 
necessary to rebuild them; the organ was burnt, and the altar-screen 
so much injured as to render a new one necessary; the communion 
plate too was melted. No time was lost in repairing the parts 
injured; but the restorations were scarcely completed, when another 
fire occurred, hardly less destructive in its results. A workman who 
had been employed to repair the clock, with most culpable negligence 
left his candle burning when he quitted his work. ‘This was on the 
evening of May 20th, 1840, and by nine o'clock the south-western 
tower, in which he had been employed, was discovered to be in flames. 
By twelve o'clock the south-western tower, with its fine peal of bells, 
was destroyed, and the whole of the roof of the nave had fallenin. The 
progress of the flames was on both occasions checked by the great 
central tower. The parts destroyed were reconstucted under the direc- 
tion of Sir Robert Smirke, at a cost of above 100,000/., and the oppor- 
tunity was taken to remove many irregularities and incongruities 
which in the course of time had to a certain extent been allowed to 
deface the noble edifice. The whole is now undoubtedly in a far more 
perfect state than it has been for centuries. 

In replacing the various fittings of the Minster a new peal of 12 
bells of large size and fine tone, presented to the Minster by the late 
Dr. Beckwith, was substituted for the old peal of 10 bells. A new 
great bell was also cast for the cathedral by Mr. Mears, of London, at 
whose foundry the peal was cast, and paid for by subscription, This 
is the largest bell in the kingdom, weighing 114 tons, and exceeding 
by four tons Great Tom of Oxford, previously the largest. 

The palace of the archbishop was anciently on the north side of the 
cathedral. Archbishop Roger is said to have rebuilt it towards the 
end of the 12th centary, and a small portion of his work is still 
remaining, as is the chapel of the palace, of a later date. This elegant 
building, having been long an unsightly ruin, was repaired in the time 
of Dean Markham, and is now used as the library of the dean and 
chapter. Near it is the new deanery. 

No establishment of regular monks is known to have existed at 
York prior to the Norman conquest. Shortly before that event 
Siward, the Danish earl of Northumberland, laid the foundation of a 
monastery near.the walls of York; but the building did not advance 
beyond the erection of fhe church; and the foundation was laid anew, 
and a great part of the monastery completed, by William Rufus. It 
was dedicated to ‘The Blessed Virgin Mary.’ About the end of the 
13th century the church and @ great part of the monastery were 
rebuilt; but several portions of the original structure still remain. 
During the government of the third abbot, Gaufridus, in 1131, thirteen 
of the monks, desirous of adopting the Cistercian rule, seceded, and 
founded the abbey of Fountains near Ripon. William Thornton, the 
last abbot, surrendered to the king, November 29th, 1540, when there 
were in the monastery fifty monks, including the abbot, prior, and 
sub-prior, and one novice. The clear annual value was reckoned to 
be 16501. 0s. 74d. The abbot enjoyed the dignity of the mitre, and was 
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moned to parliament, In the year 1827 the site of the greater 
ey of the saaeaiie buildings was granted by the crown to the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, then recently established, on which to 
erect a museum and form a botanical garden. On that occasion the 
whole of the ground was carefully excavated, the foundations of the 
monastery traced, and plans and drawings exhibiting the interesting 
results were published by the Society of Antiquaries in London. The 
monks of the abbey were of the order of St. Benedict. To the same 
order belonged the priory of the Holy Trinity in Micklegate, a cell to 
St. Martin's in Tours, founded in the time of the Conqueror. The 
gateway and a part of the church, both of later date, are remaining. 
There was also a Benedictine nunnery at Clementthorp, just without 
the walls. The Dominican Friars, the Franciscans, the Augustinians, 
and the Carmelites, bad each a monastery in York; and the Gilbertines 
had a priory. There were 16 hospitals in the city and the immediate 

eighbourhood. 

it has been estimated from the statements in Domesday Book that 
the population of York at the Conquest would amount to 10,000. 
Drake supposes further that the suburbs contained an equal number 
of persons, and thus reckons the whole population at 20,000. Tt must 
have been considerable in the reign of Richard IL, since, according to 
the chroniclers of the times, no less than 11,000 inhabitants were 
destroyed in 1390 by pestilence : but these statements must be received 
with much caution. In the beginning of the present century, when it 
had lost its importance as the metropolis of the northern counties, the 
population amounted to no more than 16,000, or less than one-half 
the present amount. 

The walls of the Roman station Eboracum were wholly on the left 
bank of the Ouse. What changes the walls underwent in the suc- 
ceeding British, Saxon, and Danish times, cannot be ascertained. In 
the times of the Conqueror they inclosed two castles. In the architec- 
ture of the walls there is nothing characteristic of any particular age; 
but the archway of the gates appears to belong to the Norman period. 
The barbicans, which were probably added in the reign of Edward IIL, 
have been removed from three of the gates. The walls, since they 
were extended, have never entirely surrounded the city, there being a 
pace, on the eastern side, of nearly 500 yards, which till recently 
must have been a complete morass. The extent of the walls is about 
two miles and a half: a very considerable portion of them is accessible 
to the public, and forms a very pleasant and interesting walk. There 
are four principal gates, or bars, as they are usually called, and five 
postern gates. Two new entrances through the ramparts have been 
formed, one of them exclusively for the railway to the station ; another 
entrance, which had been closed since the time of Henry VIL, has 
been re-opened. The castle has long since been converted into the 
county prison and the courts of justice for the county; but some 
portions of the old work, besides the noble keep, are still remaining. 
The felons’ jail is an entirely new building, consisting of four radiating 
double wards, with eight airing courts, the governor's house being in 
the centre. That York was also a place of trade even in the times of 
the Romans, is by no means improbable; its situation being as con- 
venient for commerce as for war. Alcuin, in the 8th century, calls it 
“a common emporium of land and sea;” and says that it was then 
visited by vessels from the most distant lands. William of Malmes- 
bury, who flourished in the 12th century, speaks of York as being in 
his time a great and metropolitan city, to which trading vessels came 
from Germany and Ireland. York had its merchant-guilds as far back 
as the reign of Stephen; and a charter of John confirms to the guild 
of merchants at York all the privileges which they and their ‘ houses’ 
had before enjoyed. York was long famous for its manufacture of 
woollen goods. In the days of Henry II. and Henry III. the weavers 
of York paid a considerable ‘ farm’ for their privileges ; and the manu- 

ure was flourishing in the reign of Henry VIII. But this branch 
of trade has long ceased to flourish here, and York is not now the seat 
of any extensive manufacture, It has however been long celebrated 
for the making of leathern gloves, shoes, and combs and other articles 
ofhorn. Flax-spinning is carried on to some extent; many hands are 
employed in the manufacture of linens; and York bed-ticking supports 
a high character in distant places, Extensive business is carried on 
by several wholesale confectioners and druggists. The wholesale tea 
and coffee business is a very important branch of the trade of York. 
A consilerable wholesale trade is also carried on by the curriers of 
York , and large quantities of corn, and of flour ground here by steam- 
power, are sent into the West Riding of Yorkshire. Among the trades 
carried on in the city are basket-making, brass-founding, brick-making, 
the manufacture of chicory, coach-building, comb-making, dyeing, 
the glass manufacture, glove-making, iron-founding, machine-building, 
mustard-making, nail-making, organ-building, the manufacture of 
railway carriages, rope-making, sail-making, soap-boiling, tanning, and 
the manufacture of umbrellas, watches and clocks, and whips. The 
traffic upon the Ouse is considerable. Trading vessels of from 110 to 
150 tons burden regularly pass between York and London. York is 
still the permanent abode of many persons of independent income, a 
circumstance which exerts a favourable influence on its trade, 

At the period of the suppression of monasteries by Hen 
York contained 41 parish churches, 17 chapels, 16 hospitals, and 10 
religious houses. Of the churches there remain 23, All Saints 
church, situated in North-street, is a spacious and handsome building, 
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consisting of a nave and two aisles; it has an elegant spire 120 feet 
high. In the south wall is a piece of Roman sculpture. All Saints, 
Pavement, a very ancient church, has been thoroughly restored, 
Christ church, King's-court, was formerly known as ‘Saint ‘Trinityes 
in Conyng-garthe.’ Holy Trinity, Goodram-gate, is a very ancient 
building. In the walls are wrought up large quantities of if 
some of which are marked with fire, supposed to have been occasic 
by the great fire which in the reign of Stephen destroyed the cathedral 
and 39 churches, with a large part of the city. Holy Trinity, Mickle- 
gate, is near the former site of the old priory of Holy Trinity. St. 
Crux, Pavement, belonged at one period to St. Mary’s Abbey: the 
church was rebuilt in the early part of the 15th century, except the 
tower, a square brick erection, surmounted with a small dome, which — 
was erected about the close of the 17th century. St. Cuthbert’s, 
Peaseholme Green, a small neat structure, possesses a handsome altar- 
piece. The church is 40 feet long by 31 feet broad ; the steeple is 54 
feet high. St Dennis, Walmgate, has a fine Anglo-Norman porch, in 
good preservation. St, Helen's, Stonegate, was extensively repaired — 
about twelve years since. The font is a curious piece of Norman 
workmanship, St. John’s, Micklegate, is of very ancient date, Sb, 
Lawrence, without Walmgate Bar, is a small edifice without aisles; it 
possesses a Norman porch, and an ancient and curious font. St. Mar- 
garet, Walmgate, has a remarkable porch, but is concealed from 
general view by the houses built in front of it. The porch consists of 
four recessed circular arches with curiously-sculptured representations, 
and supported on light round pillars. On the top of the porch isa 
small stone crucifix. St. Martin-cum-Gregory, Micklegate, a commo-— 
dious and handsome edifice, contains several fine examples of painted — 
glass. St. Martin-le-Grand, Coney-street, consists of a nave and chan- 
cel, with side aisles, and a square tower at the south-west le. St. 
Mary, Bishophill, the Elder, is a neat small edifice, with central pillars 
dividing it into two aisles; it has also a square brick tower. St. Mary, 
Bishophill, the Younger, has the largest square tower of any parish — 
church in the city. St. Mary, Castlegate, has an elegant spire, 155 feet 
high, which, having been twice injured by lightning, has been repaired, — 
and a conducting-rod has been attached to it. St. Maurice, M 4 
has recently been restored. St. Michael, Spurriergate, an ancient build-— 
ing, has been brought more into general view by the removal of houses 
which stood on the south side of the church, on the occasion of widen- 
ing the approaches to the new bridge over the Ouse. St. Michael-le- 
Belfrey, Petergate, is the most spacious and the most elegant of the — 
York parochial churches; the present edifice dates from 1545. The 
nave is separated from the aisles by a row of lofty pillars on each side, 
and at the west end isa gallery. St. Olave, Marygate, is, with the 
exception of the Minster, the oldest ecclesiastical foundation in York, 
A monastery was founded here by Siward, earl of Northumbria, who | 
was buried in it in 1005. The buildings were so much injured during 
the siege in 1644, that in 1732 they were taken down, and the present 
church built out of the ruins of the abbey. St. Sampson, Ghureb- 
street, is an old church with a steeple, St. Saviour, St. Saviourgate, 
has recently been restored and improved. Among the monuments in 
this edifice are those of Sir John Hewley and of his lady, whose 
bequest for the promotion of religious instruction has been so much 
under discussion of late years in the Chancery courts. Besides these 
parochial churches there are several district churches and chapels of 
ease in the city and neighbourhood. A new church was completed in 
1852 in the Holgate-road. The Wesleyan Methodists have four 
chapels; the Independents, Wesleyan Reformers, and Roman Catho- — 
lics have two each; and the Primitive and Association Methodists, — 
Quakers, Swedenborgians, and Unitarians have one each, 

In the 8th century the Episcopal school of York was the resort of 
students from France and Germany. In the 17th century an attempt 
was made, without success, to establish a university at York. There 
have long been many public schools in York. St. Peter's school, 
under the management of the dean and chapter, was founded by 
Queen Mary in 1557; it is free to 16 boys, and has three exhibitions 
of 50/, a year for three years to Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham. 
Archbishop Holgate’s Free school was founded in the time of — 
Henry VIIL The Blue-Coat school for boys, founded in 1705, is 
supported chiefly by annual subscriptions; in connection with it is 
the Gray-Coat school for girls, who are trained for domestic service. — 
The Roman Catholics have a school for the higher classes of females, 
and also a Charity school. The York Collegiate school is a proprietary 
school of recent date.. The Yorkshire School for the Blind is an insti- 
tution founded as a memorial of the late Mr. Wilberforce. There 
are numerous National, British, and Infant schools; the York and 
Ripon Diocesan Training school for masters; a Female Traini 
school; a school of Design; a Quakers’ school for girls; a aches 
Industry; a Spinning school; and several schools supported by 
private endowments, The public subscription library is the pro 
of about 350 members, and contains nearly 20,000 volumes in various 
branches of literature and science. The dean and chapter of the 
cathedral possess an extensive and very valuable library. 

The Yorkshire Philosophical Society was established in the year 1822, 
having for its general object the promotion of science in the county; 
its more particular object being to elucidate the geology of Yorkshire. 
Its museum embraces all the departments of natural history, and is 
rich in antiquarian relics of various periods discovered in York and 
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The institution building was designed by 
Esq., and opened in 1830. The principal front, towards 
is about 200 feet in extent, of Doric architecture, with a 


_ The York Institute of Popular Science and Literature, founded in 
pensar a spacious building erected about 1846. There is an 

society. The medical institutions of York are the County 
Fe founded in the year 1740, the first established north of 
for 


room, a library, a 
collections of 


; the Dispensary ; the York Lunatic Asylum; the Retreat, 
members of the Society of Friends; and the Eye Infirmary. The 
charitable establishments in the city are— "s Hospital 
a mep Wilson's Hospital for 10 poor women; the Old 
Maid’s Hospital, founded by Mary Wandesford, spinster, for 10 maiden 
; Middleton’s Hospital for 20 widows of freemen; the 
established by the Duchess of Leeds for 12 orphan 
; the Penitentiary ; and Lady Hewley’s Hospital for 10 poor 
are 


Several fairs are held annually at York for cattle and horses; one 
for cattle is held every fortnight. There are also large markets for 
wool and leather during stated seasons. At Christmas there is a large 

The chief weekly market is held on Saturday. Assizes 
are held in July, and December; quarter and petty sessions 
and a county court are held ; and there is a savings bank. 

The Guildhall is a fine gothic building erected in the year 1446, 
96 feet in length and 43 feet in width, consisting of three aisles: the 
roof, which and adorned with knots exhibiting coats of 
arms is supported by two rows of octagonal 
ve in each row. The Assembly-Room, considered one of 
was built in 1736, after a design from 
Barlington ; the large room is 112 feet 
long by 40 feet wide. In the rear of the Assembly-Room, and con- 

with it, is the Festival Concert-Room, erected in 1824 for the 
accommodation of the public during the great musical festivals. The 
the Tudor style, by the late 
was by Tate Wilkinson in 1765. 
the . worthy of mention, are the 
lord mayor; the Merchants’ 

ire club-house; the Lecture- 
Society, aud for public meetings, 

the Great Northern and the York and 
railways ; the Yorkshire Insurance Company's 
A covered fish-market is in Church-street. The swimming 
shower baths, adjoining the muszeum-garden, are we of 
Philosophical Society. The swimming: measures 


the spring and the autumn on the 
a plain about a milo from the city, where is a grand 
erected 1754. The cavalry barracks in the Fulford-road, 
in 1796, occupy 12 acres of ground. The general cemetery is 


ork is primate of England. His ecclesiastical 
Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Manchester, 
Sodor and Man, and York. Thé diocese of York comprises the 
of York, except a part which is in the diocese of Ripon ; it is 
into the archdeaconries of York, East Riding, and Cleveland, 
benefices. The chapter consists of a dean, the three 
chancellor, t tor, sub-dean, four canons 


cong: Sy canons non-resident or prebendaries, and four minor 
canons income of the Archbishop of York is fixed at 10,0004 : 


Y “ae Pexnsyivasta.] 
YORKSHIRE, o maritime county in the northern part of England, 
of the English counties, is bounded N.E. and 


gham, and van L S.W. by a small part 
by Lancashire; N.W. by 

mouth of the river Tees. The county is compre- 
between 53° 18’ and 54° 40’ N. lat, about 0° 9’ E. and 2° 36/ 
- long. Yorkshire is divided into three Ridings, called the North, 
Ridings, and the Liberty or Ainsty of the city of 
Population Keturns, and many other statistical 
documents, these divi are treated as distinct counties, 
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Boundaries and Coast-line.—The coast of Yorkshire is generally high, 
and consists in many places of precipitous cliffs. From the south- 
eastern side of the estuary of the river Tees, which separates York- 
shire from Durham, the coast, which consists of cliffs abounding in 
fossils. runs in a very irregular line towards the south-east, without 
presenting any place of importance till it reaches Whitby. At Whitby, 
which is situated at the mouth of the river Esk, is a harbour which 
has been much improved, and has a considerable trade. A few miles 
south-east of Whitby the coast-line turns rather more to the south, 
and is indented slightly by the dangerous bay called Robin Hood's 
Bay. From this point the cvast proceeds south-south-east to Scar- 
borough, where an elevated promontory which projects abruptly 
towards the east, with an arm towards the south, forms a semicircular 
harbour, which is much used for shelter from easterly gales. From 
Scarborough Bay, south of the harbour, the coast-line again inclines 
more to the east, to Filey Point, near the boundary-line between the 
North and East Ridings. Immediately south of Filey Point is Filey 
Bay, from which the coast runs in a nearly straight line by Speeton 
Cliff to Flamborough Head, which forms the extremity of a range of 
chalk cliffs, of brilliant whiteness, about'6 miles long, and rising in 
many places to an elevation of 300 feet. At the base of these cliffs 
are some extensive caverns, and near the extremity of the promontory, 
on a site about 250 feet above the level of the sea, is a lighthouse 
which was erected by the Trinity House Corporation in 1806, and 
which has a revolving light of sufficient intensity to be seen from a 
distance of 30 miles at sea. In 36 years preceding the erection of 
this important lighthouse there were no less than 174 wrecks in the 
immediate vicinity, but its establishment has almost put an end to 
such casualties, m Flamborough Head the coast-line turns west- 
ward, and then sweeping round to the south, forms the capacious ba; 
called Bridlington Bay, upon the coast of which the sea has made suc! 
encroachments as to gradually sweep away the villages of Auburn, 
Hartburn, and Hyde. In this bay is a small but sheltered harbour, 
defended by two batteries, at Bridlington Quay, about a mile south- 
east of the town of Bridlington. From Bridlington Quay to the sharp- 
pointed promontory which terminates in the Spurn Head, or Point, 
and which forms the northern boundary of the «estuary of the Humber, 
the coast-line is mostly very low and exposed to the inroads of the sea, 
At Spurn Head two lighthouses have been erected. The Humber 
formerly made considerable encroachments upon the low land in the 
vicinity of Spurn Head, but of late it has receded so much’as to leave 
extensive tracts of marsh land. One of these, a few miles westward 
of the promontory, began to appear as an island about the commence- 
ment of the reign of Charles [, and, increasing from year to year, il 
was at length embanked and converted into pasture. In the Population 
Returns of 1851 this tract of land, which, though now only separated 
by a ditch from the mainland, and constituted a parish, retains the 
name of Sunk Island, is stated to contain 5550 acres and 310 inhabit- 
ants. The northern part of the coast-line of Yorkshire is rocky, and 
the cliffs, which are generally from 70 to 150 feet high, often rise 
abruptly and overhang the beach. In many places they are still 
higher, and at Stoupe Brow, or Stow Brow, on the south side of Robin 
Hood's Bay, they rise to the height of 893 feet above the sea. 

From Spurn Head westward to the confluence of the Ouse and the 
Trent, the southern boundary of the county is formed by the Humber; 
its general course is westward, inclining a little to the north, From 
this point to the junction of the counties of York, Derby, and Not- 
tingham, the general direction of the boundary is to the south-west ; 
ont the northern portion of this line is formed by the Old Don River. 
Along the boundary of Derbyshire, and the small part of Cheshire 
which separates that county from Lancashire, the line of separation 
has a general direction to the north-west, across the elevated and 
mountainous district called the Peak of Derbyshire. From the north- 
western extremity of this portion of the boundary the line runs nearly 
due north, then west, south-west, north-west, and then, touching upon 
Bleasdale Moor, takes an irregular course to the north to near Sedbergh. 
For a short distance the county is separated from Westmorland by the 
river Lune, which the boundary-line leaves about five miles above 
Sedbergh. It then turns to the east, and again by a very circuitous 
line to the north, to the junction of the counties of York, Westmor- 
land, and Durham, where it joins the river Tees, The Tees, flowing 
by Barnard Castle, Yarm, and Stockton, forms the northern boundary 
of the county from this point to the sea, 

The boun of the North Riding is coincident with that of the 
county on the north-east, north, and pee of the west; but leaving the 
latter about seven miles east-by-north from Sedbergh, the rest of the 
boundary-line lies chiefly along the course of the river Ure, or Yore, 
which before reaching York takes the name of the Ouse. The line 
which divides the West Riding from the East Riding commences at 
Nun Monkton, at the junction of the Ouse and the Nidd, and runs 
south-west to near Wetherby, partly along the course of the latter 
river, then along the Wharfe and the Ouse to the point where the 
Ouse and Trent unite to form the Humber. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The most striking 
feature in the conformation of the surface of this county is the great 
valley drained by the Ouse and its tributaries, which stretches from 
near the Tees, in the northern part of the county, to the mstuary of 
the Humber in thie south, having a general direction are north to 
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south-south-east, and forming the northern slope of the most extensive 
valley in England, that of the Ouse and Trent, The high land on the 
eastero boundary of this valley, extending from the Tees to the 
Humber, forms, as has been previously stated, a bold coast-line, from 
which, in the northern part of the county, the surface rises, in some 
parts suddenly, to a great elevation. In the description of this 
og wet its boundaries in the * Physical and Political Geography of 
Great Britain,’ in the ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,’ it is observed 
that south of the sstuary of the Tees we find the commencement of 
the high lands which in some places stretch inwards to a distance of 
from 20 to 30 miles from the coast—in Barnaby Moor, which has an 
elevation of 784 feet; in the trigonometrical station of Burleigh Moor; 
and, a little farther south, in the Guisborough Hills. These high lands 
run down to the sea-coast at Huntcliff, and also by the Easington 
Heights, about midway between the Tees and Whitby, where isa 
trigonometrical station at an elevation of 681 feet, to Rocliff, or 
Rockliff, a little farther south. A small depression in the high moors, 
opening to the sea at Whitby, carries off the drainage of the small 
valley of the Esk, which rans between the Guisborough Hills and the 
elevated Egton Moors, which lie south of it. These form part of a 
series of barren elevations which extend from the bold and lofty coast 
south of Whitby to within about 5 miles of Northallerton, a distance 
of about 30 miles from the coast. The whole tract of the Eastern 
Moorlands, extending about 30 miles from east to west, and 15 miles 
from north to south, is a wild and mountainous district, intersected 
by numerous picturesque and fertile valleys. North of Northallerton, 
where the scarped extremity of the high lands turns eastward, it over- 
looks the vale of Cleveland, which slopes down to the Tees. On the 
various roads which intersect the district extensive and dreary wastes 
present themselves, with no boundary but the horizon; but towards 
the northern and western escarpments of the moorlands there are some 
very beautiful prospects. Among the most elevated points of this 
mountainous region are the trigonometrical stations of Botton Head 
(1485 feet), Loosehoe Hill (1404 feet), and Black Hambleton, on the 
western escarpment (1246 feet). Another remarkable summit, which 
is celebrated as a landmark, and as commanding a most extensive and 
beautiful view, is the mountain called Roseberry Topping, the height 
of which is given by Greenough as 1102 feet, near the road from 
erg to Stokesley, on the northern escarpment of the high 
8. 


The valley of the Derwent, which descends from near the sea- 
coast in the neighbourhood of Scarborough, and, inclining towards 
the south-west, falls into the valley of the Ouse, separates the Eastern 
Moorlands from the Yorkshire Wolds, which form the continuation of 
the high lands on the east side of the valley of the Ouse. The ascent 
of the Wolds, except on their eastern side, is generally steep, but 
they seldom rise to an elevation exceeding 600 feet, and they are 
broken and divided by many deep winding valleys. Although their 
southern extremity presents the finest prospects, there are many points 
on the range from which beautiful views may be obtained of the Vale 
of York, the low grounds between the Wolds and Spurn Head, and 
the Valley of the Derwent, beyond which the Eastern Moorlands rise 
in the back ground. The peninsular district of Holderness is agree- 
ably diversified in surface, especially towards the sea-coast, within a 
short distance of which, close to the town of Hornsea, is the largest 
lake of the county, called Hornsea Mere, about a mile and three 

uarters long, and three quarters of a mile broad at the widest part. 

he western side of Holderness is distinguished by a fenny district 
known by the provincial name of ‘The Cars, which extends nearly 
20 miles from north to south, with an average breadth of about four 
miles. As noticed in a previous column, considerable portions of land 
have been reclaimed from the Humber, and among them may be 
named the Holderness drainage, comprising upwards of 11,000 acres, 
the Beverley and Barmston drainage, and the Keyingham drainage, 
comprising about 5500 acres, In addition to the great extent of 
fertile land added to the county by these and several other extensive 
drainages, the high prices of agricultural produce in this country have 
led to a great extension of cultivation on the Wolds, which, until 
about the close of the 18th century, were little better than a large 
rabbit-warren. 

On the western side of the great valley of the Ouse lie the Western 
Moorlands of Yorkshire, the general elevation of which is much 

ter than that of the Eastern Moorlands. These form part of the 
irregular tract of high land called the Pennine Chain, which, extend- 
ing southward to the Derbyshire and Staffordshire hills, forms the 
great moorland district of England. The highest point of the Pen- 
nine Chain is at Cross Fell, a few miles north-west of the north- 
western angle of the county, where it joins Westmorland and 
Durham, and approaches within 3 or 4 miles of Cumberland; and 
from a little south of this point, which has an elevation of 2901 feet, 
is a ridge nearly coincident with the county boundary, with a stee 
escarpment towards the eastern side of the valley of the Eden. South 
of this point the Cumbrian Mountains join the western side of the 
great Pennine range, the high lands of which, in its further progress 
towards the south, sometimes spread out into extensive moors, some- 
times present rounded mountain-tops, and in other places consist of 
a confused heap of rocky mountains, interspersed with numerous 
narrow valleys, which afford scenery of the most romantic and 


picturesque character. This portion of the range, which occupies — 
the north-western extremity of the West Riding, forms the western 
portion of the wild district of Craven, and comprises, among its more 
elevated summits, those of Wharnside, or Whernside, near the junc- 
tion of the counties of York, Westmorland, and Lancashire, with an 
elevation of 2884 feet, according to the Ordnance Survey; Ingle- 
borough, a little farther south, 2361 feet; Penyghent, or Pennigant; — 
rather more to the east, about 2270 feet; a second mountain, dis- 
tinguished as the Great Wharnside, near Kettlewell, and still more to 
the east, 2263 feet; Bow Fell, near Sedbergh, a few miles north of — 
the first-mentioned Wharnside, 2911 feet high, an elevation consider- 
ably greater than that of any other mountain in this part of the — 
county; and Cam Fell, between the two Wharnsides, 2245 feet high. 
The valleys of this district, the most extensive of which are Nidder- 
dale, or Netherdale, the valley of the river Nidd, Wharfedale, and 
Airedale, are so well wooded, cultivated, and studded with villages, as 
to present a beautiful appearance from the adjacent heights; and the — 
picturesque character of the district, the roads of which afford some — 
of the finest scenery in the country, is heightened by numerous small 
lakes, one of the principal of which is Malham Water, or Malham 
Tarn, 6 or 7 miles east by north of the town of Settle, which is about 
a mile in diameter, and is situated upon the summit of an i 
moor. Though the general direction of the great range of mountains 
which occupies the western side of the county, and which is some- 
times styled ‘the back-bone of England, is from north to south, it 
does not consist of a single ridge, but rather of several ranges, ? 
though very irregular in their disposition, mostly form small es 
with the main direction of the mountain-range, thereby fi 1 
numerous long and narrow valleys, with a gen direction from — 
north to south. This hilly district forms a kind of natural bounda 
between Yorkshire and Lancashire, and presents great difficulties in — 
the construction of canals or railways, rendering necessary the 
tion of some extraordinary and costly works. 
The Valley of the Ouse, or the Vale of York, commences very near — 
the river Tees, on the northern boundary of the county, the basin of — 
that river being separated from that of the Wiske, one of the affluents — 
of the Ouse, by a narrow ridge of small elevation; and, occupying the — 
centre of the county, it extends southward to its opposite bo 7 
With the tributary valley of the Aire, which stretches westward about — 
as far as Halifax, the breadth of this valley is about 50 miles; while 
the Don, which joins the Aire near Snaith, drains a continuation of 
the valley towards the south-west to the very extremity of the county, 
between 30 and 40 miles from the confluence of the Ouse and Trent 
and about 45 miles in a direct line from York. The northern part of 
this valley hasa gentle slope towards the south, with the level surface 
broken by several bold swells; but south of the city of York the | 
surface sinks into a perfect flat, and is in several parts marshy, especi- 
ally along the course of the Ouse. The monotony of the level is only — 
broken by low sandy hills, seldom rising to an elevation of more than — 
50 feet above the level of the sea, and which are found princi 
near the course of the Don, in the vicinity of Snaith, Thorne, 3 
Doncaster ; and, owing to the extraordinary flatness of the country, 
the rivers Ouse, Aire, and Don have frequently altered their course, 
That portion of the valley which lies immediately about the lower — 
part of the Ouse, and between it and the Wolds which separate the — 
valley from the Holderness district, is called ‘ The Levels ;’ and though — 
fertile and pretty thickly inhabited, it is entirely flat. Farther south 
towards Sheffield, and on the western side of the valley, the surface — 
is diversified by the hills which gradually rise towards the mountain- 
ous district. < 
Hydrography and Communications.—The description of the great 
valley of the Ouse and its principal tributaries will give a general 
idea of the position of the rivers of this county. The drainage of the — 
extensive tract which supplies the waters of the Ouse tends towards — 
the point where the Aire unites with the Ouse at Armin, about 20 
miles 8.8.E. in a straight line from the city of York, and to this point 
converge a great number of small rivers, commencing in the south- — 
west with the Rother, which flows from the border of the county near 
Rotherham, and embracing the numerous rivers which descend along — 
the valleys of the high lands on the west of the county, and those 
which flow through almost the whole of the western and northern 
districts, as well as the drainage of the totally distinct high lands on 
the north-east, which finds its way into the course of the Derwent. 
In the article Trent anp Humser the leading features of the oa 
basin, of which this forms a part, are more fully described. It is 
computed that the drainage of about seven-ninths of the total area of — 
Yorkshire, or about 4500 square miles, runs into the basin of the — 
Humber ; and, with the exception of the district between the Wolds — 
and the sea, the whole of this district pours its waters into the Ouse, 
The Ouse, which is sometimes called, to distinguish it from — 
rivers of the same name, the Northern Ouse, is formed mainly hr } 
° 


union of the Ure or Yore and the Swale, The total length 
stream may be estimated at from 130 to 135 miles, whether we reckon 
from the source of the Swale or from that of the Ure. f 
The Ure rises in the high mountains at the western ex! y of 
the North Riding, near the border of Westmorland, and flows 
towards the south-east, and then eastward, near Hawes and Askrigg, 
along Yoredale and Wensleydale to Middleham, receiving in its course 
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several small tributaries on each side. A little below Askrigg the Ure 
falls over a succession of limestone rocks, forming what is called the 


At Ripon the Ure quits the boundary-line and enters the West Riding, 
but it rejoins the boundary near Boroughbridge, and passes by that 
place and Aldborough to the junction of the Swale. “The united 


sues a tortuous course near Howden; and by the newly-formed 
of Goole, where it is joined by the Dutch River, or River Dunn 
javigation, to the confluence with the Trent at Faxfleet, whence the 
united stream, under the name of the Humber, pursues an eastern 
course to the ocean. [Trent aND Humeer.] The Ouse and its prin- 
cipal northern tributaries have been the subject of several Acts for the 
improvement of the navigation. 

The Swale is formed Pear gf of two streams, which, rising 
Fel, Sow iz near two called the Lady’s Pillar and Shunnor 
Fell, flow in an easterly direction along the opposite sides of the high 
ground called the Water Crag, which has an elevation of 2180 feet, 


uker the river has an irregular course towards the 
east past Reeth to Richmond, below which its course inclines some- 
what to the south, and it receives, together with several minor 
streams, the river Gilling on the left side. Not far from Northallerton 
it receives on the right the Bedalebeck, or Bedale River; and farther 
south, in the lati of Thirsk, it is joined on the left by the Wiske, 
a stream which rises near Osmotherley, on the west escarpment of the 
Eastern Moorlands. From this point the course of the Swale, though 
ps ned ted continues in a south-south-east direction to its junction 
the Ure, receiving in its course on the left side two considerable 
streams which descend from the Hambleton Hills, on the escarpment 
the Hastern Moorlands, the northern and most importaut of which 
and is called the Codbeck. 
rises about 3 miles N.E. from Kettlewell, on the adjacent 
called the Great Wharnside and Black Fell, and after 
eastward to Bleasfield Scar, it enters the earth by a wide and 
cavern called Goydon-Pot-Hole. It reappears about two miles 
of that point by two issues, the streams of which shortly unite, 
then, amie retalviog the Stone, a little river which rises in Nether- 
orest, very near the source of the Nidd itself, the river takes a 
ly direct course towards the south-east to Pateley Bridge. It 
inclines more to the east, and descends along the elope of the 
Moorlands, Ripley and Knaresborough to Colthorpe, 
its m is north-east to the Ouse at Nun 
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the next tributary on the same side of the river Ouse, 
f the most beautiful streams in the island, rises 
Moorlands, very near the source of the Ribble. 
~The 3 about three miles north of the Pennigant 
through Langster-dale or Langstrath-dale to 
the border of the North Riding, where it turns 
al Kettledale, passing Kettlewell, near which 
beens Mere tributary. After pursuing the same 
Grassington the river becomes very tortuous, but inclines 
to the south-east, by Barden Tower and Bolton Abbey, 
the main feature of several miles of scenery of sur- 
A short distance aon Barden Tower i ing 
for ty th & narrow passage in the roc’ 
Hap vletaownsee™ object. This chasm, known as 
about six feet wide. It is the scene of a legend 
poems by Wordsworth and Rogers. One 
the Wharfe forms a picturesque waterfall 
from the Strid. From Bolton Abbey the 
to Ilkley, near Rommell’s Moor, whence it 
Harewood to Wetherby. From Wetherby 
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source of the Aire, Air, or Are, is in Malham Tarn or Water, 
by N. from the town of Settle, in the district of Craven, 
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among the Western Moorlands; but for about a mile south from this 
lake the stream runs und und, and reappears at the base of a 
perpendicular rock 286 feet high, which forms the centre of a romantic 
amphitheatre of limestone rocks called ‘Malham Cove.’ The course 
of the Aire, and of those subsidiary streams which unite with it in 
the upper part of its course, is generally towards the south for a few 
miles, until near Gargrave it is crossed by the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, which passes over it by a large aqueduct at an elevation of 
about 414 feet from the sea at low water, and which from that point 
follows the valley of the Aire to Leeds, and the levels of which, here- 
after noticed, will give some idea of the descent of the valley. From 
Gargrave the general course of the river is south-east, passing to the 
south-west of Skipton, Rumbold’s or Rommell’s Moor, and Bingley, 
east of Keighley, and north of Bradford, along the picturesque valley 
of Airedale, to Leeds, passing in its course the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey. 
At Leeds the canal terminates, the river itself being made navigable 
below that town. It proceeds in the same direction from that town 
to Castleford, where it receives the Calder from the west, and from 
which point it pursues a very irregular course, the main direction of 
which is nearly due east, but inclining a little to the south, by Knot- 
tingley, Ferrybridge, and Kellington, to Snaith, a little below which 
town it receives the Don from the south, and from this junction it 
runs east by north for 5 or 6 miles (direct dist ) to its juncti 
with the Ouse at Assleby Island, near Armin, or Airmin, a little to 
the south-west of Howden. The improvement of the Aire, with its 
important tributary the Calder, for the purposes of navigation, forms 
an important feature in the history of this class of improvements, 
these rivers having been made navigable under the powers of an Act 
passed in 1699 (10 and 11 Will. IIL, c. 19), upwards of half a century 
prior to the date of any enactment for a canal navigation. As before 
intimated, the Aire is not navigable above Leeds; but under the 
powers of the Act referred to, the navigation was formed from that 
town to the junction with the Calder, a distance of 11} miles, in 
which there is a fall of 43} feet, effected by six locks, and also from 
the junction of the two rivers to Weeland, a farther distance of 
18} miles, with a fall of 344 feet, by four locks, making a total navi- 
gable length of about 30 miles, with which several short connections 
have been formed by private canals and railroads extending to quarries 
and collieries in the vicinity. [Catprr River.] 

The Don, or Dun, rises near Saltersbrook, upon the high ground 
called Snealsden or Snailsden Pike, near the border of Cheshire, and 

ursues an easterly course to Penistone, then turns south-east towards 
effield, receiving on its way the Little Don, the Ewden Brook, and 
the Loxley River. At Sheffield the Don is joined by the Shef or 
Sheaf, which rises in the Derbyshire Mountains, and runs north-north- 
east, skirting the boundary of the county for a short distance, and 
receiving another small stream from the highlands to the west. From 
Sheffield the Don runs north-east by Rotherham and Doncaster to 
Thorne, when it turns north, and runs to the Aire just below Snaith. 
The principal tributaries received along this part of its course are the 
Rother, which rises in Derbyshire [DerBysuire], enters Yorkshire a 
few miles south of Rotherham, and joins the Don at that town; the 
Dearn, or Darn, the longest branch of which rises at the hill called 
Denby Moor, to the north of Penistone; a stream of considerable 
length which descends from Hemsworth, Kirkby, and Clayton in the 
Clay, and flows westward to the Don at Barsley; and the Went, which 
originates in the last slope of the high lands on the west of the Ouse 
Valley, and flows by Wentbridge and Kirk-Smeaton to the Don about 
midway between Thorne and its junction with the Aire. The navyi- 
gation of the Don or Dun commences at Tinsley, south-west of Rother- 
ham, at which point the river is joined by the Sheffield Canal, a sepa- 
rate undertaking, though forming part of the same extended line of 
communication ; but in many parts below that point a navigation is 
effected by artificial cuts to avoid bends and difficulties in the bed of 
the river. The first Act for this navigation was passed in 1726, and 
there have since been several others, of which that of 1826 empowered 
the company of proprietors to make very extensive improvements by 
new cuts and other works. The portion of navigation from Tinsley 
to Doncaster, which by the old course was 21 miles long, is thus 
reduced to 18 miles, with a fall of 674 feet by 11 locks, Similar im- 
provements have been effected in other parts of the navigation, and 
the total length of the improved Don navigation is about 39 miles, 
with a total rise from the low-water mark in the Dutch River of 
92} feet, effected by 16 locks. This navigation is of very great im- 
portance for exporting the produce of the extensive coal- and iron- 
works which abound at its western extremity, as well as the vast 
quantity of manufactured iron goods and cutlery produced in 
Sheffield and its neighbourhood. The trade of Rotherham, the lime- 
stone and plaster at Sprotoborough and other places on the line, and 
the agricultural produce of the neighbourhood of Doncaster, also 
constitute considerable branches of traffic; while the imports embrace 
every article required for the supply of an extensive and populous 
manufacturing district. : 

The rivers which join the Ouse on the north-eastern side are far 
less numerous and important than those on the south-west, The 
Linton, which joins it near Newton-upon-Ouse, and which is the first 
of any consequence below the junction of the Ure and the Swale, 
rises on the Howardian Hills, » little north of Easingwold, and flows 
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south-west to near Alne, where it receives another small stream from 
the south of Easingwold, and one on the opposite side from the lower 
ground of the Vale of York. Its principal tributary rises a few miles 
north of York, near the river Foss, and runs first north and then west 
through the tract called Galtres Forest. : ! 

The Foss rises near Newbergh Hall, about 4 miles N, from Easing- 
wold, then crosses Oulstone Moor, where is a reservoir for supplying 
the navigation in dry seasons, and passing towards the south-east, 
reaches Sheriff Hutton Bridge, from which point it has been made 
navigable by the aid of a cut of about 2 miles, to avoid a considerable 
bend, for a distance of 12) miles, with a fall of 47 feet 8 inches to the 
level of the Ouse in its ordinary summer state. The lower part of 
its course is to the south, with a slight inclination westward, and after 
passing through the eastern quarter of the city of York, it falls into 
the Ouse on the sonth side of the castle. : 

The Derwent, which is the only important stream descending from 
the highlands on the eastern side of the county, rises near the Flask 
Inn, about 3 miles S.W. from Robin Hood's Ba y in the Eastern Moor- 
lands, From this point it runs nearly parallel with the coast in a 
southern direction, with a very tortuous course, to the Vale of Picker- 
ing, receiving several tributaries from the west, from Harwood-Dale, 
Long-Dale, Deep-Dale, and Trout’s-Dale. Near Ganton it is joined by 
the Hertford or Hartford, which rises very near the coast at Filey 
Point, and the Derwent then runs westward along the valley which 
separates the Eastern Moorlands from the Yorkshire Wolds, to Yeding- 
ham Bridge, below which it is navigable for barges, and its course 
becomes south-west, and at length nearly due south. Below Yed- 
ingham or Yeddingham, the Derwent is greatly augmented by the 
waters of the Rye. From the junction of the Rye, which gives name 
to the wapentake of Ryedale, the Derwent flows by New Malton 
through a beautifully diversified district, past the ruins of Kirkham 
Abbey, by Stamford Bridge, to East Cottingwith, where it receives 
the Pocklington Canal from the north-east, by Bubwith and Wrestle, 
to its junction with the Ouse at Barnby, about 7 miles below Selby. 
The navigation is the property of Earl Fitzwilliam, and extended 
originally to New Malton, about 38 miles, The additional length of 
nearly 11} miles to Yedingham Bridge was made navigable in 1805. 

The Hull rises at the eastern foot of the Wolds, in the East Riding, 
about 3 miles W. by N. from Great Driffield, and flows south-east to 
near Frodingham, where it receives the Old How Drain, which rises 
near the sea-coast, a little north of Hornsea, From the junction the 
Hull runs southward to the Humber at Kingston-upon-Hull, to which 
town it gives the name by which it is most familiarly known, The 
Hull is navigable from the junction of its two principal feeders, the 
upper part of the navigation being effected by an artificial channel, 
and it communicates with the Driffield, Leven, and Beverley canals. 
This river drains the greater part of the country which is cut off from 
the valley of the Ouse by the Wolds: but the northern portion of that 
district drains-into a small stream which rises near Wharram-le-Street, 
and follows the course of the northern range of the Wolds, partly by 
a subterranean channel, to the sea near Bridlington; and a part of 
the southern extremity of Holderness drains into an independent 
stream which flows by Hedon into the Humber. 

The Zsk, with its numerous tributaries, drains the northern portion 
of the Eastern Moorlands. It rises about 20 miles in a straight line 
weet from Whitby, and, collecting the streams from several dales 
which run at right angles or nearly so to its course, flows eastward 
oo the narrow but beautiful valley of Eskdale to the sea at 

Vhitby. 

The Torne rises in the neighbourhood of Tickhill, near the south- 
east boundary of the county, and flows in a very irregular course to 
the north-east, being separated from the valley of the Don by the 
intervention of some comparatively high ground. After meandering 
through the low levels in the vicinity of Hatfield Chace, it joins the 
county boundary near the Stainforth and Keadby Canal, and for the 
remainder of its course to the Trent, which it joins just before its 
confluence with the Ouse, this stream forms the boundary between 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

The R:bble rises in the north-western extremity of the West Riding, 
and flows first to the west past Cam Hill, and then to the south by 
Horton, Settle, and near Long Preston and Gisburn, to the county 
boundary at Grindlaton. It turns towards the south-west above 
Gisburn, and continues in that direction along the border of the 
county for a few miles, past Clitheroe, until the boundary turns north- 
ward, while the Ribble pursues its former direction through Lan- 
cashire, (LANcasHire.] 

The Tees joins the county boundary at its north-western extremity, 
at the junction of Yorkshire, Westmorland, and Durham, in the Lune 
Forest, and it continues to form the boundary between Yorkshire and 
Durham for the whole of its course from that point to the sea. This 
river being fully described under Durnay, it is sufficient here to notice 
its principal tributaries on the Yorkshire side, which are as follows :— 
The Lune, which rises near the border of Westmorland, and flows 
north-east through Lune Forest to the Tees, a little below Middleton. 
The Bander, which flows in the same direction, and enters the Tees 
about midway between the junction of the Lune and Barnard Castle, 
passing in its course those hills in Stainmoor Forest which, in common 
with the heights near Robin Hood's Bay, bear the name of Robin 


Hood’s Butts, The Greta River or Beck, sometimes called the Barney, 
the longest branch of which rises in Westmorland, but which, though 
very winding, pursues the same general course towards the north-east, 
the river being the centre of the beautiful scenery about Greta Bridge 
to the Tees: the junction of the two rivers forms a remurkably pic- 
turesque scene, The Leaven, which collects the waters of numerous 
rivulets from the north-western ment of the Eastern Moorlands, 
and of the Tame from the Vale of Cleveland, and, flowing westward 
by Stokesley to Rudby, thence turns north by a winding course to the 
Tees below Yarm. 

Other streams which rise in this county,.but soon cross the bo’ 
into the adjacent counties, are of little importance; the chief are:— 
the Blythe, which rises to the east of Rotherham, flows westward into 
Lincolnshire, and there joins the Idle; the Tame, a tributary of the 
Mersey, which leaves Yorkshire at its junction with Cheshire and 
Lancashire; the Wenning, a tributary of the Lune of Westmorland 
and Lancashire, which rises north-west of Settle, and flows westward — 
into Lancashire; the Greta, being a second rivulet of that name, which 
rises at two points near Wharnside, the streams from the two sources 
flowing southward toward Ingleton, where they unite, and turn west- 
ward across the county boundary to the Lune, a short distance north — 
of the Wenning; the Dee, which rises north-east of Wharnside, flows 
west-by-north along Dentdale to Sedbergh, beyond which place it turns 
west-by-south, and, after forming the county boundary for a short dis- — 
tance, enters the Lune in Westmorland; and the Rother, the second 
river in the county of that name, which rises on the north-west 
boundary, near the sources of the Eden, flows first north-west along 
the boundary of Westmorland, and then turns southward by the Calf — 
and Cautley Crags and the hill called Serker to Sedbergh, where it 
receives a stream which flows westward through Garsdale, and below — 
which place it joins the Dee. 5 ¢ 

Canals.—The North Riding of Yorkshire is almost entirely destitute 
of either artificial canals or navigable rivers, and the canals of the Hast — 
Riding are few and unimportant; but the West Riding is peculiarly — 
rich in this species of communication, while the exceedingly difficult’ 
character of the country through which the principal canals are con- — 
ducted has rendered necessary the construction of engineering works: 
of astonishing boldness and magnitude, in order to effect navigable 
communications between the eastern and western sides of the island, 
across the central mountain chain on the Lancashire side of this 
county. Of the formidable nature of the difficulties to be overcome — 
some idea may be formed from an examination of the section given by 
Priestley of the inland navigation between the ports of fp Ae 
Goole, and Hull, by the river Mersey, the Duke of Bridgewater's and _ 
Rochdale canals, the Calder and Hebble and Aire and Calder is by 


tions, and the rivers Ouse and Humber, a distance of 1584 miles by — 
that route. Commencing along the tideway of the Mersey, the level — 
is suddenly raised by locks at Runcorn to an elevation of about 90 
feet above the level of the Mersey at Liverpool. The next material 
rise takes place beyond Manchester, on the Rochdale Canal, which, — 
in a distance of 17 or 18 miles, rises to the summit-level near Stansfield, — 
at an elevation of 600 feet above low-water mark on the Mersey a 
Liverpool, or 6103 feet above the sea at low water. From this point, — 
which is about 60 miles by the navigation from Liverpool, and a very 
short distance west of the western boundary of Yorkshire, the level — 
of the canal falls very suddenly to Todmorden, and after entering — 
Yorkshire continues to descend, until, at the junction with the Calder — 
and Hebble Navigation, about 73 miles from Liverpool, the elevation 
is only about 250 feet. From this point the descent, though far less — 
rapid, continues considerable until arriving at the junction of the 
Calder and Hebble and Aire and Calder nayigations at Wakefield, — 
while the total fall in the remaining distance of about 62 milesto — 
Hull is only about 70 feet. Other lines of water-communication from — 
the Irish Sea to the German Ocean are formed by the more circuitous 
route of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal with the Aire and Calder — 
Navigation, and by the more direct cut of the Ashton-under-Lyne and — 
Huddersfield canals, which communicate with the Calder and Hebble 
Navigation through Sir John Ramsden’s Canal. For convenience of 
sujecennty we notice the principal canals of Yorkshire in alphabetical — 
order, 

The Aire and Calder Navigation has been sufficiently noticed in the = 
article CALDER, and in a previous part of this article. The Ba 5 
Canal commences in the Calder, a little below Wakefield Bridge and 
the junction of the Calder and Hebble Navigation, and proceeds south- — 
ward for about 10 miles, It then turns westward, and after crossing — 
the river Dearne by a stone aqueduct and forming a junction with the — 
Dearne and Dove Canal, passes Barnsley and extends to Barnby Basin, 
in the township of Cawthorne, where it communicates with a railway 
from the Silkstone collieries, Its total length is 15} miles, Beverley 
Beck is a short canal, or creek, connecting Beverley with the river 
Hull. The Bradford Canal is a cut of about 3 miles from the Leeds — 
and Liverpool Canal southward to the town of Bradford. It is very 
useful for exporting paving-stone, coal, and iron. ‘o 

The Calder and Hebble Navigation, a considerable portion of which 
consists of artificial cuts, is noticed under the river Catpgr, The 
Chesterfield Canal, which belongs chiefly to NorrineuaMsHiRE and 
DERBYSHIRE, crosses the southern extremity of Yorkshire between 
Shire Oaks and the village of Wales, near which there is a tunnel of 
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2850 yards upon the summit level of the canal. The Dearne and Dove 
commences at Swinton, in a side-cut which forms part of the 

Don or Dun Navigation, and proceeds north-west to the aqueduct for 
conducting the Barnsley Canal across the river Dearne, near Barnsley, 
® distance of 9} miles. It has a branch of 2 miles to Worsburough, 
which communicates by a railway with extensive collieries near 
Stainborough Hall; and there is also a branch canal of 24 miles, 
belonging to Earl Fitzwilliam, to the Elsecar iron-works. The Der- 
went River Navigation is sufficiently noticed in the account of the 
river ina previous column, The Driffield Navigation commences in 
the river Hull, at Aike Beck Mouth, about 4} miles N. from Beverley, 
and half a mile N. from the junction of the Leven Canal. For a dis- 
tance of 5} miles northward the navigation is chiefly in the natural 
bed of the river, and it extends a short distance up Frodingham Beck, 
the chief feeder of the Hull, which has a short private cut to Foston 
Mills ; but a little north of the junction of Frodingham Beck with the 
Hull the canal proceeds by an artificial cut of nearly 54 miles, partly 
1 with the Hull, to Driffield on the north-west. The Don or 
River Navigation is described already under the river Don; so 
likewise is the Foss Navigation under the river Foss, The Hedon 
Haven Navigation, from the Humber to Hedon, in the promontory of 
Holderness, is simply a natural creek or stream improved for the 
purpose of navigation. The Huddersfield Canal is one of the most 
stupendous works of the kind, considering its limited extent, ever 
executed. This canal, which is fitted for small craft 7 feet wide, and 
is capable of admitting boats of 24 tons burden, commences on the 
south of the town of Huddersfield, and takes a south-west direction 
by Slaithwaite, being nearly parallel to one of the branches of the 
river Colne, a tributary of the Calder, which it crosses by aqueducts in 
three places. Approaching Marsden in the same direction, it rises 436 
feet by 42 locks, and thereby attains its summit level, which is rather 
more than 656 feet above the level of the sea at low water, and higher 
than any other canal in the kingdom. This level it maintains for a 
distance of 4 miles, of which a distance of 5451 yards, or more than 
3 miles, is in a tunnel under the mountain ridge generally called 
Standedge. As there is no towing-path, the boats are hauled through 
this tunnel by manual labour in about 1 hour and 20 minutes, 
E ing from the tunnel at Diggles, the canal pursues the same 
direction by Saddleworth along the valley of the Tame, which river 
it crosses several times, and after running parallel with the boundary 
of Lancashire for some miles, it turns westward near Dukinfield, and 
passes for a very short distance through that county to its junction 
with the Ashton Canal. Its total length is 19} miles. By this means 
a water-communication is obtained between the eastern and western 
shores of the island. The Hull and Leven Canal extends about three 
miles eastward from the river Hull to Leven, for the conveyance of 
lime, manare, corn, and other produce. The Knottingley and Goole 


formi of the Aire and Calder Navigation, has been 
ba dewritel 


The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which is partly described under Lan- 
CASHIRE, commences at the north-western termination of the Aire and 
Calder Navigation at Leeds Bridge, proceeds a short distance along 
the river Aire, and then enters an artificial channel, which pursues a 
north-western course to Shipley, where it receives the Bradford Canal, 
From Shipley it proceeds westward to New Mill, where it crosses the 
Aire by an extensive aqueduct; after which, to the neighbourhood of 
Sa it continues a winding course to the north-west along the 

bank of the river, At Bingley, a short distance beyond the 
New Mill aqueduct, the canal rises suddenly by a series of locks a 
height of 85 feet 8 inches, and thereby attains a level which extends 
for 18 miles without a lock. Beyond Gargrave the canal turns south- 
‘west, cromes the Aire again by a large aqueduct, and runs southward 
across the Craven Moors, attaining at the summit-level at Greenber- 
field an elevation of 411 feet 4 inches above the Aire at Leeds, and 
about 500 feet above the level of the sea at low water. On the summit- 
Tovel it receives a branch from limestone-quarries at Rainbill Rock ; 
and this level continues beyond the point where the canal enters Lan- 
cashire at Foulridge, near Colne. The length from Leeds to the 


town of Huddersfield, the greater part of which was built on Sir John 
Ramsden’s property, to its position as one of the principal markets for 
woollen goods in the county. The Ripon Canal is a short cut parallel 
with the river Ure, for connecting Ripon with the navigable part of 
that stream. The Rochdale Canal commences in the Calder and Hebble 
Navigation, at Sowerby Bridge wharf, near Halifax, and runs west-by- 
north along the valley of the Calder to Hebden Bridge, where it turns 
with the river west-by-south, leaving the county near Todmorden, 
where it enters Lancasuirg. This canal is made of sufficient size to 
receive vessels capable of navigating the tideways of the Humber and 
the Mersey. The Selby Canal is a short cut connecting Selby, on the 
Ouse, with the Aire at West Haddlesey. The Sheffield Canal com- 
mences in a cut communicating with the river Don or Dun at Tinsley, 
and pursues a course of little more than four miles, nearly parallel 
with the Don, to Sheffield, crossing by an aqueduct over the road from 
Worksop to Attercliffe. The Stainforth and Keadby Canal commences 
in the River Don Navigation, near Stainforth, and proceeds eastward 
by Thorne into Lincolnshire, where it joins the Trent at Keadby, 
crossing the county boundary near Crowle. Its total length is 15 
miles, of which about half is in Yorkshire, and passing through a very 
flat country, it has no lock, except at its junction with the Trent. The 
Thanet Canal is a short branch from the Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
to limestone-quarries near Skipton, formed by the Earl of Thanet 
under an Act of 1773. The River Ure Navigation is noticed under the 
river itself, and a part of it also under the title of the Ripon Canal 
Nearly all the canals of Yorkshire have been either leased or purchased 
by the several railway companies, 

Roads and Railways.—The great north road from London to Edin- 
burgh, by Coldstream or Berwick, enters Yorkshire from Nottingham- 
shire at Bawtry, and proceeds in a tolerably direct course to the north, 
inclining a little westward, by Doncaster, Boroughbridge, and North- 
allerton, to the border of Durham, near Darlington, A branch leading 
also to Edinburgh, by Carlisle, leaves this line at Boroughbridge, 
proceeds nearly parallel with it by Leeming and Catterick, and after- 
wi turns westward by Greta Bridge, and enters Westmorland near 
Brough : while another route from London to Edinburgh leaves the 
first-mentioned road at Ferrybridge, proceeds north to Sherburn and 
Tadcaster, and then inclines north-west to York, from which city it 
proceeds north-north-west by Easingwold and Thirsk, and rejoins the 
direct road a little south of Northallerton, The road to Whitby 
branches off at York, and runs pretty direct north-north-east through 
New Malton and Pickering; and from the latter town is a branch to 
Scarborough. Another branch from the great north road enters 
Durham at Yarm, near Stockton; and there are numerous other con- 
nections with towns in Yorkshire and Durham, The road from London 
to Hull and Scarborough, through Lincolnshire, enters the county by 
a ferry across the Humber near Barton, to the west of Hull, and 
proceeds northward through Beverley and Driffield, with collateral 
branches to Bridlington and New Malton, The road from London to 
Leeds and Ripon enters Yorkshire from Chesterfield a little to the 
south of Sheffield, and passes through that town, Barnsley, Wakefield, 
Leeds, Harrogate, and Ripley, to Ripon, in a course nearly due north, 
and beyond the latter place it inclines north-east, and crosses the great 
north road to Thirsk. Skipton is approached by a road which extends 
from Manchester to Clitheroe, and then enters Yorkshire with a north- 
eastern course, and also by a road from London, through Bedford and 
Nottingbam, which enters the county near the eastern boundary of 
Derbyshire, and passing by Rotherham, Barnsley, Huddersfield, Halifax, 
Skipton, aud Settle, crosses the northern extremity of Lancashire, and 
enters Westmorland by Kirkby Lonsdale, whence it is continued to 
Kendal. Notwithstanding the difficult nature of the country, abund- 
aut lines of road have been formed in every direction between the 
several towns of the woollen district in the West Riding, and also 
between the West Riding and Lancashire, 

Of the railways of Yorkshire it is unnecessary to particularise such 
as have been formed merely for communication with mines and 
quarries, for the most part by private individuals, and without parlia- 
mentary powers; but one railway of this class is worthy of mention 


summit-lock at Greenberfield is 41 miles. This great undertaking was 
46 years in progress, and was not completed so as to allow vessels to 
from Leeds to Liverpool until 1816. The Market Weighton Canal 
Pic both for the purposes of navigation and the drainage of 
the low levels through which it is conducted. It commences at a 
t called New River Head, near Market Weighton, in the East 
and a nearly straight course to the south, joining the 
Huber by a sea-lock very near the confluence of the Ouse aud Trent, 
| wy, 4 through Walling Fen, which contains 20,000 acres of land. 
Ouse River Navigation is described among the rivers in a previous 

The Pockli Canal was formed for the conveyance of coal 


lime to, and agricultural produce from, the neighbourhood of | 


Pocklington, in the East Riding, near the Wolds. It commences in 
the river Derwent, at East Cottingwith, and runs nearly parallel with 
one of ite feeders in a cir north-eastern course, to near Pock- | 
lington. Its length is about 84 miles. Sir John Ramsden’s Canal | 
commences at the river Calder, at Cooper's Bridge, aud runs south- | 
weat for about 33 miles to Huddersfield. In addition to its import- | 
ance as a link in the communication across the island by the Hudders- | 
field Canal, this navigation has been the chief means of raising the | 


+, 


| because of the peculiar interest attached to it as one of the first, if 
| not absolutely the first, formed under the powers of an Act of Parlia- 
| ment, as well as being probably the first upon which locomotive 
engines were regularly employed. This is called Brandling’s railway, 
| from the name of its constructor and proprietor, and sometimes, from 
the collieries with which it communicates, the Middleton railway, and 
it was formed under an Act granted to Charles Brandling, Esq., and 
other persons, in the year 1758. It connects the Middleton collieries, 
about 3 miles to the south of Leeds, with that town; and on this 
road, about the year 1811, was introduced a kind of locomotive engine 
| patented by Mr. Blenkinsop, which was propelled by a toothed wheel 
working into a rack-rail. F . 

The Yorkshire passenger railways mer be noticed in connection 
with the companies to which they severally belong :— 

1. London and North-Western.—This company has taken at a rental 
dependent on the dividend of the parent line, the Huddersfield and 
Manchester and the Leeds and Dewsbury railways. The former joins 
the Sheffield line near Ashton, and terminates at Huddersfield, passing 
through the ‘Back-bone of England’ ree tunnel three miles long, 
close and parallel to the tunnel of the Huddersfield and Manchester 
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Canal. The Dewsbury railway joins the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
line near Mirfield. 

2 Midland.—The Midland line enters Yorksbire a little south-east 
of Sheffield, and proceeds by way of Normanton and Leeds to Bradford 
and Skipton, haying one or two short branches within the county. 

$. Lancashire and Yorkshire—This railway affords remarkable 
accommodation to the clothing district of the West Riding. The original 
Manchester and Leeds line entered the county at Todmorden, and 
proceeded nearly east till it joined the Midland at Normanton ; but 

t additions eee since been made to it within this county. Three 
branches spring out northward from the main line to accommodate 
Halifax, Bradford, Bowling, Low Moor, and Heckmondwike; another 
extends south to Huddersfield and Holmfirth; another prolongs the 
original line east to Pontefract and Goole ; and there are several others 
of minor importance. / 

4. Manchester and Shefield.—This railway passes through Yorkshire 
from the Woodhead tunvel, through Penistone and Sheffield to the 
Nottinghamshire boundary of the county; there is a branch from 
Penistone to Huddersfield. 

5. Great Northern. —This company’s railway was originally intended 
to extend to the city of York; but other companies have offered faci- 
lities which have stopped it short of that limit. The railway enters 
Yorkshire between Bawtry and Doncaster, and soon afterwards links 
itself to several other lines within the county. 

6. York and North Midland—This company occupies a wide area 
in the south-east part of the county. The original line extended from 
Normanton to York; but there have since been constructed branches 
from York to Scarborough, from Pickering to Whitby, from Leeds to 
Hull and Selby, from York to Market Weighton, from Selby to Market 
Weighton, from Hull to Beverley and Scarborough, from Church 
Fenton to Harrogate, from York to Knaresborough, and a few small 
connecting lines with the railways of other companies, all within this 
county. 

q; York, Newcastle, and Berwick—The main line of this company 
passes through Yorkshire from York to the Tees near Darlington, 
with branches in Yorkshire to Boroughbridge, to Bedale, to Richmond, 
and to one or two other places. 

8. Stockton and Darlington—A small portion of this company’s 
railway extends along the Tees-mouth shore of Yorkshire, from 
Middlesborough to Redcar; partly for passenger traffic, but much 
more largely for coals. 

9. Leeds Northern.—This railway extends from Leeds through Harro- 
gate and Ripon to the Tees at Stockton, with a branch from Ripon to 
Thirsk. 

10. North-Western,—This railway (which is often called the ‘ Little’ 
North-Western, to distinguish it from the greater undertaking known 
by the same name) extends from Skipton north-west to the neigh- 
bourhood of Ingleton, and then south-west to Lancaster, thereby com- 
pleting a line of railway communication from Hull on the east coast 
to Lancaster on the west. 

These railways, from the nature of the country which they traverse, 
have necessitated the construction of works of extraordinary magni- 
tude and cost. Some of the longest and most difficult tunnels in the 
country, and very expensive and heavy cuttings and embankments, as 
well as viaducts and bridges, have called into exercise some of the 
greatest efforts of engineering skill and constructive ingenuity. 

Owing to the abundant railway communication provided between 
Hull and Liverpool, the traffic of Yorkshire has remarkably increased. 
Goods from the Baltic and goods for Ireland or for America can be 
forwarded to Liverpool, and goods for Germany can be forwarded 
to Hull, with a facility which has made the south of Yorkshire a 
great highway of traffic. 

Geology.—In this great county, which stretches from the eastern to 
nearly the western coast of England, a great proportion of the strati- 
fied rocks of the British series may be advantageously observed: the 
exhibitions of igneous rocks and mineral veins are of an interesting 
character; the superficial deposits are extensive and remarkable; the 
series of ancient organic life is extremely large. The leading physical 
features of the county are very obviously dependent on its geological 
structure, and the modifications to which they are subject by the 
action of the sea and modern atmospheric agencies are various and 
instructive, 

If through the city of York a line be drawn to the north-north-west 
and south-south-east, it will pass along the centre of a wide continuous 
vale, rarely elevated more than 100 feet above the sea. Were the 
general level of the land altered by a depression quite within the limits 
of well-known instances, this vale would be a sea-channel, bordered 
by the cliffs of an island on the east, and more slowly rising lands on 
the west, The district on the west rises to assume a mountainous 
character along nearly all the western border of Yorkshire ; the eastern 
region is somewhat mountainous in its northern portion, and in the 
southern rises into a curved range of hills, ‘the Wolds,’ between the 
flat district of Holderness and the vale of Pickering. 

The elevated western district is based on Palsozic rocks; the central 
vale and the larger part of the eastern districts are formed on the 
Mesozoic strata ; while in Holderness and in other limited tracts are 
— and diluyial deposits which may be referred to the Cainozoic 
peri 


In the condensed descriptions which follow, the deposits are ranged 
in the order of their relative position in the earth. 
Carnozoro Deposits. 
Alluvial. 

Silt Lands,—The great rivers of Yorkshire which concentrate in the 
Humber, flow in all their lower parts through vast breadths of fine 
sediments, left by the rivers or inundations of the sea, and a great 
portion of this surface is still below the level of spring-tides, and 
only defended from floods by banks. In the valley of the Aire, at 
Ferrybridge, hazel-branches partly petrified, and nuts with the kernels 
ars to calcareous stone, were found in considerable numbers. 
(*Phil. Mag,” 1828.) 

Peat or Turf Moors, at no higher level than the silt lands just noted, 
occupy extensive areas (Thorne Waste and Hatfield Chace), and in 
some situations deposits of like nature occur under 20 or more feet of 
silt. Trees in considerable abundance lie in these deposits, and haye 
been stated to show traces of the axe and marks of fire, (De la 
Pryme, in ‘Phil. Trans,’) In such peat, on Thorne Waste, skeletons 
of the fallow deer occur, and in one remarkable case the bones were 
found to have lost their earthy phosphates and carbonates, and by the 
action of sulphuric acid to have been subsequently converted to 
leather by the action of tannin on the remaining gelatine. (‘ Reports 
of the British Association,’ 1831.) 

Shelly Marls,—Under the peaty tracts of Holderness, which are of 
remarkably small extent, lie marls often filled with lacustrine shells ; 
and amongst them rarely the remains of the Irish elk (Cervus giganteus) 


have been found. 
Raised Beaches. 

The shelly gravels and sands of some tracts near Ridgmont, in 
Holderness, may possibly deserve this name, but it is more certainly 
applicable to some shelly sand-beds on the cliffs near Filey, from 
which several marine shells of existing species have been extracted, 

Diluvial Deposits. 

Accumulations of local gravel are common in the valleys of most 
parts of Yorkshire, but over great breadths of the district of Holder- 
ness, in some of the oolitic and chalk hills, and in prs of the vall 
in these formations—over great part of the area of the central V: 
of York—in the elevated country between the Swale and the Tees, 
and in a very few situations in the valley of the Calder, occur abund- 
ance of stones of various sizes and qualities, which have been drifted 
from great distances, even from beyond the limits of the county, 
cially from the north or north-west. Of these stones some are of a 
size to arrest attention, and of such a peculiar nature as to be , 
referred to the original situation from which they were drifted. Su 
in particular are the ‘erratic blocks’ of porphyritie granite, which 
lie near the surface in many situations in the northern and eastern 
parts of Yorkshire, on areas which converge to the north-west, and 
finally terminate in the porphyritic granite fells of Shap, in West- 
morland. From that point they were certainly removed across ridges 
of hills, and great breadths and valleys, as far as Flamborough Head 
and Scarborough ; but whether by force of water when the land was 
at a lower level or was rising out of the sea, or by icebergs floating on — 
water, or by glaciers moving across the land, or by a combination of 
these, is perhaps still a problem for discussion. A considerable pro- 
portion of small drifted stones lies in a great body of clay which is 
not stratified, and incloses stones of all sizes, without any 7 
ment of size, gravity, or mineral quality. Bones of the elephant, 
hippopotamus, horse, ox, &c., occur in these gravelly and argillaceous 
deposits, but not frequently, except in valleys where the materials 
may have been displaced and subjected to fluviatile action. (Vale of 
York; Middleton, On the Wolds, &c.) " 

Ossiferous Deposits.—At Hessle Cliff, flinty gravel, stratified under 
diluvial clay, contains elephantoid and other remains; at Beilbecks, 
near Market Weighton, marls which have some drifted gravel below 
and other gravel above, contain bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
felis, urus, and many other animals, with 13 species of land and fresh- 
water shells of existing species. Few of the numerous cayerns in 
Yorkshire, which occur in the great limestone districts of the North 
Riding, have been explored for bones. ‘The Cave of Kirkdale has been 
rendered famous by Dr. Buckland’s descriptions (‘Reliquie Dilu- 
viane’), which enumerates more than 20 vertebrated animals among 
the reliquize, , 

Tertiary. 

On the sea-coast, immediately north of Bridlington Quay, green and 
ferruginous sands enter into the composition of the cliff, and, under 
favourable conditions of the tide, have been explored with success, 
and have yielded a considerable number of shells of tertiary date, 
perhaps of the age of the crag of Suffolk, in which some of the species 
certainly occur. 

Mesozoic Strata, 
Cretaceous System. ~ 

Chalk (500 feet thick).—It constitutes the Wold Hills. This is 
usually a harder rock than that of the south of England, and the 
nodular flints which it contains are scattered through a great part of 
its thickness, The lower part assumes in places a grayer 
aspect, Fossils occur in the upper part, especially sponges, marsu- 


and softer — 
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pites, and Echinodermata, but Mollusca and Conchifera are less plentiful 

than in the south of England. The lowest band of the chalk is red, 

as in Lincolnshire. The chalk is unconformed to all the strata below, 

resting on each of them in succession in different parts of the Wold 
as far as the lower beds of the lias, 

Clay (150 feet thick ?)—This blue argillaceous deposit lies 
under the chalk, but does not graduate into it. It appears on the 
coast at Speeton, and inland at Knapton and other points. The 
organic remains are numerous, different from those in the chalk, and 
also different from those in the strata below. They appear to have 
prem to the gault of the south of England, and also to the Kim- 

elay; the former analogies perhaps predominate. Some of 
the shells occur in the ‘ Neocomian’ formations of France, which are 
supposed to be nearly equivalent to our lower greensand, 


Oolitic System. 

Kimmeridge Clay.—This occurs along the north side of the Vale 
of and under the escarpment of the Wolds, near Cave. 
It is not clearly seen in contact with the Speeton clay above, into 
which it gradually passes. It contains Ostrea deltoidea, 

Upper Calcareous Grit (60 feet thick)—This is seen on the hills 
above Wass Bank, and near Pickering. It contains a few fossils. 

Coralline Oolite (60 feet thick).—This rock forms generally the 
uppermost stratum of the ranges of tabular hills which extend from 
Scarborough to the Hambleton Hills, and then turns southward to 
Walton and Acklam. Its oolitic grains are of various sizes, some 
beds being coarse pisolite. A few bands of chert nodules occur in it, 
and erystallieations of cale-spar and quartz, and deposits of chalcedony, 
lie in the cavities left by the decomposition of organic remains. it 
is not generally durable in buildings. In this rock is situated Kirk- 
dale Cave, Several rivers sink into it, and reappear after long sub- 


terranean The organic remains are extremely numerous; 
the coral Sleds belie local, but characteristic. J f 


Calcareous Grit (30 feet thick).—It forms the edges of the 
tabular hills above mentioned, and occasionally broad and very poor 
heath surfaces. Though called calcareous, it has little of carbonate of 
lime in its composition, and some of the shells which it contains are 
silicified. Locally it is a good building-stone. The fossils are ve 
numerous, and almost exactly like those of the same rocks in Oxford- 
shire. Ammonites vertebralis ia common, 

Oxford Clay, or Gray Barth i Scarborough Castle Hill (150 feet 
thick).—It in the steep slope of the escarpments of the tabular 
hills, under the ‘ Nab Ends,’ and on the breast of the sea-cliffs south of 
Scarborough. The fossils which it yields are more like those of the 
calcareous grit than those of the Oxford clay of the south of England. 

Kedloways Rock, or Hackness Rock (90 feet thick).—It lies at the 
base of the tabular bills, and at the foot of the sea-cliffs south of Scar- 
borough. It is more ferruginous than the calcareous grit ; is in places 
somewhat oolitic, and everywhere rich in fossils, such as Ammonites 
calloviensia, A. sublarvis, Gryphora dilatata, and other shells character- 
istic of the same rock in Wiltshire, where it is much thinner and of 
less importance. The Hackness rock bas proved a fair building-stone 
in the museums at York and 

Cornbrash (10 fect thick).—This impure calcareous rock is separated 
from the sandy Kelloways stove by a thin band of clay containing 
Crustacea. It 1 very rich in fossils, and is nearly continuous from 

h to the vicinity of Malton. 

Below cornbrash, the oolitic series of Yorkshire is very much 
unlike that of the south of England. In that is little sandstone, in 
this little limestone; the clays of the south are shales in the north; 
and with the shales and sandstones are fossil plants, coal-beds, and 
ironstone la very much like those of the older coal-fields. To 
these strata it ia not desirable to apply always the same names as those 
which belong to (perhaps) contemporaneous beds in the south, but we 
shall indicate the probable analogies. 

Upper Sandstone, Shale, and Coal (nearly the equivalent of the 
Hinton sands and Forest marble of Somersetshire), 200 feet thick.— 
This series of sandstones (conglomeritic, or fine-grained, or laminated), 
shales, coal, and ironstone courses, may be studied about Scarborough 
and in the cliffs to the northward. The coal is thin, and of small 


Gray Limestone (equivalent of part of the oolite of Lincolnshire), 
80 feet thick.—It occurs at the White Nab, south of Scarborough, at 
ton, Staintondale, and other points north of Scarborough and 
‘west of Whitby, always in an impure, rarely at all oolitic, state. But 
as we turn south along the foot of the Hambleton Hills, it becomes 
oolitic; and as the upper and lower sandstones diminish, it thickens 
and acquires more of the usual oolitic aspect. It is in places very 
——— The organic remains are numerous. They agree partly 
with those of the cornbrash, and partly with those of a lower zone, to 
be mentioned below. 
Lower Sandstone, Shale, and Coal (500 feet thick).—The coal in this 
maas of arenaceous and argil deposits is thick enough to 
worked on the moors west of Whitby and north of Helmsley, and 
on the seacoast at Haiburn Wyke. Over it is a bed of sandstone, 
fn which stems of Bqwiseta stand erect, and below is a bed of shale. 
This series of rocks ascends to the highest parts of the Cleveland Hills, 
1300 to near 1500 feet above the sea, 


Ferruginous Beds (inferior oolite and sand of Somersetshire), 60 feet 
thick.—These appear in the Peak Hill at Robin Hood’s Bay, at Kettle- 
ness north of Whitby, and in various places round the base of the 
Cleveland and Hambleton Hills, as Osmotherley and Craike Castle. 
In the Peak Hill the slightly calcareous and irony beds are very fos- 
silliferous, and the species of fossils generally resemble those of Dundry 
Hill near Bristol. The transition from these beds to the lias formation 
below is very easy and gradual, the base of the one and the top of the 
other being softened by intervening pale micaceous sands, 

Upper Lias Shale (called also Alum Shale, from its being the princi- 
pal seat of the manufacture near Whitby, Lofthouse, and Guisborough), 
200 feet thick in the cliffs near Whitby, and in the Cleveland Hills it 
gradually loses this thickness in going to the south of England, till 
near Bath and at Lyme Regis it can hardly be said to exist at all. In 
these strata lie most of the Saurian remains and many of the fishes, 
and in general a large proportion of the ammonites, belemnites, and 
other shells for which the Whitby coast is famous. It yields conife- 
rous wood, often changed to jet. 

Maristone.—A sevies of sandy, ferruginous, and slightly calcareous 
beds, which divides the lias shales into two parts, and is very rich in 
fossils, receives this name. At Robin Hood's Bay, Staithes, and the 
head of Bilsdale, it is very conspicuous. Thickness 150 feet. These 
are the strata which contain Ophiwre rather frequently about Staithes. 

Lower Lias Shale (500 feet thick).—It forms the base of the lofty 
cliffs to the west of Staithes, and supports the high moorlands of the 
carbonaceous sandstones and shales, and continues to the south under 
the Wolds. In its lower parts are bands of gryphites, especially 
where its course approaches the Humber, Hardly any true lias lime- 
stone-rock occurs in Yorkshire farther north than about Cave and 
Market Weighton. The ammonites and other fossils of this. series 
much resemble those of the Lyme Regis and Somersetshire lias, and it 
contains coniferous wood, sometimes changed to jet, 


New Red Formation, 

Red Marls with Gypsum.—These marly clays, with local occurrences 
of gypsum (Pocklington, Holme), form a broad band on the eastern 
side of the Vale of York, at the western foot of the oolitic and chalky 
hills, but, being much covered by gravel drifted against these hills, are 
less known as to thickness and properties than any other of the York- 
shire strata, They may be several hundred feet thick. They contain 
no fossils. 

Red Sandstone-—This is found on the western side of the Vale of 
York, in an irregularly undulating tract of dry land, especially about 
Ripon and Boroughbridge, It has mixed with it a considerable mass 
of white or yellow sandstones, dug near Boroughbridge, Its thickness 
is unknown. It contains no fossils, 

Patmozorc Srrata. 
Magnesian Limestone Formation, 

Brotherton Limestone (45 feet thick).—This is a pale gray limestone, 
much laminated with clay, and nearly devoid of magnesia; a few 
shells occur in the lower beds. It is of vast importance in agriculture, 
the stone from hundreds of acres having been excavated and burnt to 
lime, which is of especial value on the peat and silt lands in the levels 
of Yorkshire. It ranges from the valley of the Wharfe near Tadcaster 
in a nearly straight course of rising ground to near Tickhill. 

Red Clay and Gypsum (50 feet thick)—This is well known in the 
vicinity of Fairburn and Brotherton, and has been cut through on the 
York and North Midland railway. It separates the nearly pure lime- 
stone of Brotherton from the magnesian limestone of Weldon, and 
makes a continuous belt of rather wet land. It has no organic 
remains, 

Magnesian Limestone (150 or 200 feet thick).—The composition of 
this important rock is usually a mixture of carbonate of magnesia 
and carbonate of lime. Sometimes the mixture is atomic. It is 
generally granular, and the grains are often crystalline. Colour usually 
yellowish, and the quality excellent for the mason, but of uncertain 
durability. Huddleston and Roche Abbey stone are the most in 
request. Tadcaster yields abundance of stone, some good. Spar 
veins and cavities are common, Small veins of carbonate and sulphate 
of copper, oxide of iron, sulphate of barytes, and sulphate of strontian 
oceur in the rock. In the vicinity of Garforth the lower portion is 
laminated somewhat like the marl-slate of the county of Durham, 
and yields Producte and other fossils, Azini, Mytili, Nautili, spiral 
shells, and a few corals occur in the limestone near Ferrybridge. The 
springs which issue from the magnesian limestone often contain car- 
bonate of lime, but seldom much magnesia, The course of the 
magnesian limestone is in a range of low tabular hills from near 
Masham, by Knaresborough, Pontefract, Broadsworth, and Roche 
Abbey. These hills are finely escarped to the west and slope gently 
to the east. The soil is not in general good, especially for grass, but 
it is applicable to various cultivation. i 

Lower Red-Sandstone, or Pontefract Rock.—In laces this is 100 
feet thick, and consists of red, purplish, and yellowis sands and clays, 
with stems and other parts of plants. Near Pontefract it is usually 
a mass of yellowish sands, of the greatest excellence for the use of 
the metal-founder in the construction of his moulds, This is a pro- 
perty which accompanies it along a great part of its course which is 
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terrace. Between 
observed, in the 


resting 


parro the west side of the magnesian 
this at gr beneath a great unconformity is 
direction of the edges of the strata, the magnesian formation 
on coal, millstone-grit, or mountain-limestone indifferently, 
Carboniferous System. Re! : 
ormation.—From beneath the southern part of the nearly 
lead ches of the magnesian deposits rise the sandstones, shales, 
jronstones, and coal of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and fill an 
enormous area in the valleys of the Aire, Calder, Went, Dearn, Dove, 
and Dun. Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Penistone, and 
Sheffield are all situated near the curved lower edge of the coal strata, 
while Aberford, Kippax, Pontefract, Elmsall, Conisborough, and 
Laughton le Morthen are near its straighter eastern boundary. The 
whole of this large area (600 square miles) yields coal ; the whole 
series of strata is about or above 4000 feet thick ; and of the coal 
which lies in this series there are about 20 workable beds, yielding 
about 40 feet of coal, generally of good quality. Tronstones of excel- 
lent quality accompany the lower parts of this coal deposit, and the 
circumstances of the country permit the full attainment of these 
Stead pat coal-field the most useful classifications are founded 
on the nature and accompaniments of the beds of coal, The most 
complete general view yet made public is that given by Dr. Wm. 
Smith, in his valuable ‘Geological Map ’ of the county founded on the 
succession of grit-rocks and shales containing coal and ironstone. 
The following is the classification of Dr. Smith, proposed in 
1821 :— 


a. Pontefract rock. 


/d. Shales and coal beds. 
e. Ackworth rock. The upper part of the coal series contains thin 
d, Shales and coal. beds of swift-burning coal, which leaves white 
e. Chevet rock. ashes. 
3 J. Shales and coal. 
g. Red rock. The midway part thick beds of hard coal, good 
H hd. Shales and coal. for faynacen, 
= / i, Bradgate rock, 
3 \ & Shales and coal (the bituminous coal, asat 
& auail teoneteabe). 1 lower part, excellent bitumino’ % 


Silkstone, Flockton, &¢e., accompanied with 


1, Wortley rock. cannel coal and.ironstone. 


m. Shales and coal, J 


m, Flagstone and Sa the extremity of the coal-field a thin coal 


tock. extends north-west to some of the moors, 


\o. Shales and coal, 
The Pontefract rock is here ranked by Dr. Smith among the coal- 


easures. 

Below is the millstone-grit series. 

The Ackworth rock yields soft freestone, and grindstone occurs at 
Ackworth, Kirkby, Mexborough, and Denaby. 

The Chevet rock is of limited range and little value. 

The red rock, often a coarse gritstone, occurs at Woolley Edge, 
Newmiller Dam, &c. 

The Bradgate rock yields freestone and grindstone. 

The Wortley rock is in thin beds. ; , 

The flagstone is evenly laminated, micaceous, and yields fine paving 
and roofing flags. - 

Beds of coal are worked in the west of Yorkshire as thin as 18 
inches (near Halifax and Penistone), and one as thick as 8, 9, or 10 
feet (Barnsley), but the average is from 3 to 6 feet. The finest coal 
of Bradford (called the ‘better bed’), and some of the finest Silkstone 
coal may vie with all but the very choicest Newcastle and Durham 
coal; the furnace coals of the middle series are excellent; the upper 
swifter-burning coal is in general of less value. Thereisno anthracite 
bed in the district, and very little cannel coal. The dip is generally 
to the east-south-east, and very moderate. There are some very great 
and many small dislocations, sometimes accompanied b pyritous and 

veins, and even by galena, Over several beds the large stems 
of Lepidodendra and Sigillarie stand vertical: under some coals the 
Stigmaria spreads in much abundance, especially in the beds below 
the flagstone, which have a rock floor called ‘ganister,’ or ‘galliard.’ 
The shelly ironstones of Tankersley Park, &c., are much esteemed in 
the furnaces, from the lime which the shells yield. 

A valuable deposit of iron-ore in the Cleveland district, between 
Guisborough and Stokesley, has been recently discovered. It is said 
that the ironstone contains between 30 and 40 per cent. of metal; 
that it lies at a very small depth below the surface; that the bed or 
seam varies from 12 to 20 feet in thickness; and that the yield is of 
considerable value. The ironstone is combined with calcareous matter 
in rather a peculiar way. Some thousands of tons have been smelted 
in Northumberland, affording an average yield of 33 per cent. of iron. 
The proprietors of the seam have contracted to supply an iron-work 
with 200,000 tons per annum for seven years. It is regarded as very 
protab, from iron being on the spot, and coal not far distant, that 

n-works may be profitably constructed, and iron smelted at a cost 
which will successfully compete with that produced elsewhere. 
Rion is asmall detached coal-field in the line of a fault south of 

mn. 


organic remains of the Yorkshire coal-field consist of fishes 


(Coilacanthus, Holoptychius, Megalichthys, Palwoniscus, &c.), and many 
shells, the most numerous and diffused being Unionide of various 
species, such as are common in coal-fields; but the most remarkable 
group of fossils is that which lies ina very thin band in the part of 
the series below the flagstone rock, and consists of Goniatites, Ortho- 
ceratites, Avicula, aud other marine genera, such as occur in the moun- 
tain limestone strata far below. ‘The fish remains form thin beds (as 
in Lancashire) over the Middleton coal, near Leeds, The plants are 
variously distributed in the shales, sandstones, and ironstones. 

The Millstone Grit, a series of coarse and fine and laminated sand- 
stones and shales, with poor ironstones and coals, generally thin and 
bad in quality, surrounds the true coal-field on all the west and north, 
from Sheffield, by Huddersfield, Keighley, and Otley, to Harwood, 
It spreads to the boundary of the county, constituting the mountain- 
ous border against Lancashire, and occupies along the confines of 
Westmorland and Cumberland the summits of all the great ridges 
about the sources, between the dales of the Ribble, Rother, Wharfe, 
Nidd, Swale, Greta, and Tees. Where these rivers pass away from 
the highest ground to the south aud east, they enter a connected area 
of millstone-grit, which thus appears to occupy a very large oe in 
the West and North Ridings. It in fact constitutes most of the high 
healthy moors of these districts, and contributes much both to their 
barrenness and their picturesque effect. The most characteristic rock 


is the quartzose conglomerate, still used in making millstones; and — 


where, as in Bramham Crags, the atmosphere has produced unusual 
waste, the appearance of the huge blocks is most singular and im- 
pressive. The whole series is about 1000 feet thick, and contains, 
besides the beds already named, a few thin limestones and 
bands. Its fossils are like the shells of the mountain limestone, 
like the plants of the coal series. 

Mountain Limestone.—Yoredale Series.—This is about 1000 feet 
thick, and consists of five principal bands of limestone, all 
with gritstones, shales, thin coals, and some ironstone nodules. This 
is the character presented along all the northern dales; but in Nid- 
derdale and towards Craven the limestones lose their importance, and 
almost vanish as we proceed south; the coal also vanishes, and 
gritstones become less frequent, till the whole assumes an argi 
type, and is called in Derbyshire the limestone shale. ‘ 

Many of the magnificent mural precipices (‘scars’) which surround 
the great mountains of Ingleborough, Penyghent, Pen Hill, and Mick- 
lefell, and range along the sides of the romantic dales of the Swale 
and the Yore, are formed of the limestones of this series ; and many 
of the finest waterfalls (Hardrow, Millgill, &c.) happen where they 
cross the rivers, Swallow-holes abound on the edge of the limestones, 
and receive the water of rains and small streams. Some of the lime- 
stones (especially the upper thick belt, called the main, or twelve- 
fathom limestone) are very rich in lead-ore, The flagstone and some 
of the building-stones are of excellent quality, and the farther north 
we go the better is the quality of the coal. The lowest limestones 
yield black marble, and the upper ones encrinal marble, fs 

Mountain Limestone.—The Lower Series—This is in the south of 
Yorkshire, almost wholly calcareous, and makes in the vicinity of 
Clitheroe and Settle, round Pendle Hill, Ingleborough, and Penyghent, 
mighty ranges of rock 400 or 500 feet thick, and nearly 3 
Farther north and west, near Kirkby Stephen and Bro’ it begins 


to admit shales, sandstones, and beds of coal; and as we advance into 


Northumberland these interpolations grow more and more important, 
the limestones grow thinner and less pure, and the whole group 
resembles closely the Yoredale rocks as they are seen in Yorkshire. 
The grandest exhibitions of these rocks are at Greenhow Hill in 
Nidderdale, in Wharfedale, in Ribblesdale, about Settle, 

Ingleton, and Kirkby Lonsdale. In these parts they are full o 
caverns of great size and beauty, sometimes giving subterranean 


passages to the rivers, and forming enormous breadths of bare — 


weather-worn rock, Lead and copper are found in veins in this lime- 
stone, but not very frequently. Calamine occurs in it, in the district 
of Bowland Forest, and oxides of zinc on Malham Moors. The 
organic remains of the mountain limestone in Yorkshire are extremely 
numerous and interesting. 


Old Red-Sandstone. 


This rock hardly occurs in Yorkshire except as a conglomera 
locally accumulated in the valley of the Rother, near Sedbergh, ' 


not in connection with the mountain limestone which rests on the : 


slaty Silurian rocks, and in its lowest beds contains pebbles of those 
rocks and lumps of quartz. 


Silurian System. « 
This class of strata appears to be unconformed to the limestone 


series above. It is found in two separate districts: one near Sed-— 


bergh, west of the summit of drainage, and naturally associated with 
Westmorland, rising into a characteristic group of hills called Howgill 
Fells; the other a narrow band exposed along the line of an enormous: 
dislocation on the south side of the mountains of Graygarth, I 
borough, and Penyghent. In both localities slaty cleavage di 

the original stratification of the Silurian sediments. Fine blue fla 

are dug at the Crooks of Lune, near Sedbergh, and about Horton in 
Ribbesdale, and at Ingleton a greener rock is cleft into tolerable slate. — 
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It is a most singular geological scene which is presented in the vicinity 
of Ingleton and Horton, for there slaty rocks of extremely various 
qualities, with vertical cleavage and inclined beds, are covered for 


many miles by a horizontal cap of mountain limestone 500 feet thick. 
Scents eh aeemeees coer in the dark thin flags of Horton in 


Disturbances of Strata. 

Such is the series of Yorkshire strata, much thicker, more complete, 
and more varied than belongs to any other county of the empire. It 
will be found that three cases of general conformity have been noted : 
the oldest is between the Silurians and the mountain limestone; the 
next between the Coal and the esian series; the last between the 
Oolitic series and the Chalk. The prevailing dip of the strata is east- 
ward ; indeed, except in the western parts of Craven and in the line 
of great faults, this general dip is very little modified. In the district 
of Craven several anticlinal axes of limited extent, mostly ranging 
north-east, make elliptical elevations about Greenhaw Hill, Skipton, 
Lothersdale, and in Bowland Forest. These are often connected with 
the production of metallic veins. A slight broad anticlinal axis 
affects the oolitic strata beneath the chalk. 

Some of the dislocations, which occasion vertical movement of 
the strata, are The Great Craven Fault, which ranges 
ly east Wharfedale to near Kirkby Lonsdale, and 
part of this course double, causes a downthrow to the south of 
1000 feet to more than 1000 yards, and is accompanied by a 
aod characteristic change of physical geography. North of this 
country rises to the height of 2400 feet, and south of it sinks 
few hundreds of feet. Where this fault turns to the north from 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and receives the name of the Pennine Fault, 
are equally extraordinary, and the western border of York- 
derives its peculiar bold escarpment from Wharnside to Mickle 
the operation of this fault. 
several curious faults visible in the oolitic and lias strata 
near Whitby and Scarborough, and the coal-field is full 
The magnesian limestone is dislocated near Robin Hood's 
ell and in a few other places, These and many other fractures of 
e earth's crust are wholly or principally unconnected with great 
igneous rock, and devoid of such rocks along the line of 
oder Ingleborough however a curious red felspathic dyke 

coincide with the Craven Fault, and a very large and 
remarkable greenstone dyke, accompanied by a dislocation of strata, 
of this county, and the southern part of 
from near Middleton in T: le to near the High Peak, 

Along the line of this great ‘whindyke’ the 
are bleached and the sandstones indurated. It is 


a considerable space 
the agp waterfalls of Caldron Snout and the 
This mass is in places 200 feet thick, and in others only 
24 feet thick. It is a sort of ‘interposed bed,’ which was formed 
out on the sea-bed with some local violence and 

of the strata. It is in a few places subcolumnar, and varies 
The limestones have been altered by its heat to 
i y come masses, the eandstonea hardened, and the shales 
locally ged, so as to yield in one spot garnets. No particular 
appear to mark its course, and its relation to the local 
richness in lead of the mining district of Teesdale and Alston Moor is 
Obscure. Lead-veins traverse it in the =e about cage 23 
Dafton, and yield ore, a circumstance in which it appears to differ 
from the of Derbyshire, which is also interposed in the 


series. 
Climate, Soil, and Agriculture—The great extent of the county 
of Yorkshire, and the variety of surface, occasion considerable differ. 
ences in the climate in various districts. Tuke, in his ‘General View 
of the Agriculture of the North Riding of Yorkshire,’ published in 
the year 1800, observes, that the climate of the coast is, from its 
situation, cold and bleak, but that in some of the vales near it, which 
are sheltered from the westerly winds and from the sea-air, the climate 
is euch as to favour the ripening of corn. The Vale of Cleveland, 
near the Tees, is very cold, being open to the sea on the north and 
éaat, and to the cold winds from the central mountains on the west. 
The Eastern Moorlands, from their t altitude, have a climate so 
severe as to present a serious par 


ments. The Howardian Hills Vaart 
coldness and severity of the 


ele 

more favourable to cultivation. Ryedale has a mild climate, 
romotes the perfection of crops. The districts 
olds and the coast are liable to cold winds and fogs 
from the sea and the Humber. In the Vale of York the climate is 
genefally mild and temperate, but the northern part is subject to cold 
winds from the adjacent moorlands, while the extensive levels in the 
parts of the county, though comparatively mild in conse- 
of being sheltered from easterly winds by the Wolds, are very 

toa — and foggy 
are more 


atmosphere. The climate of the West 
y appears to be yy gee 


The Western 
liable to rain than Eastern, and, owing to 
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their greater altitude and not being exposed to seaair, the snow 
remains longer upon them. That part of the high lands which lies 
in the West Riding, though tempestuous and very rainy, is considered 
salubrious for strong constitutions, perhaps in uence of the 
frequent purification of the atmosphere by high winds, The quantity 
of rain which falls annually in the vicinity of Ingleborough Hill is 
about 48 inches; and, though the lower tracts are very much milder 
and less rainy, the average annual fall of rain at Sheffield is 33 inches, 
which is 5 inches more than the general average of England. Tuke 
attributes the almost unceasing rains which fall upon the mountain 
district to the arresting of the clouds brought from the Atlantic by 
the westerly winds by the mountains themselves, and still more by the 
violent conflict which frequently takes place between the currents 
from opposite sides of the island. During March, April, and May, 
the east winds are usually accompanied by a bright sun in the day- 
time and sharp frosts at night, with frequent showers of snow and 
sleet, the united effect of which is to parch the surface and greatly to 
arrest the process of vegetation. 

Yorkshire is one of the most important counties in an agricultural 
point of view ; but from its great extent, and the varieties of soil and 
differences of climate which are found there, it is absolutely necessary 
to treat of its subdivisions or Ridings separately, and consider them 
as though they were separate counties. 

In the North Riding the soil on the coast is mostly a brownish 
clay, or a loam incumbent on a clay or on freestone; and in some 
valleys west of Whitby the soil is a rich deep loam. The soil of 
Cleveland is mostly a fertile clay or fine red sand. In the neighbour- 
hood of Kildale there is a good deal of deep rich loam. The surface 
is diversified with hills, and there are very few level fields. Near the 
Tees, in the valley of York, there is generally a rich gravelly loam. 
On the whole, it may be asserted that in all the valleys and on the 
lower hills the soil is fertile and mostly fit to bear good crops with 
proper management, The extensive tract of high hills called the 
Eastern Moorlands, occupying a space of about 30 miles by 15 miles, is 
penetrated by many cultivated valleys more or less fertile. The 
Western Moorlands are covered with green pastures ; and even where 
it is brown with ling there are sweet grasses interspersed with it, 
which the cattle and sheep soon find out. The farmhouses are not 
in general conveniently situated for the occupation of the land, but 
are often crowded in villages at a distance from the fields. Where 
new buildings have been erected on the inclosures of common lands, 
they are however much better situated. The cottages for labourers 
are small and mean, and generally consist of two small rooms on the 
ground-floor, which is often damp, and consequently unhealthy. The 
farms in the North Riding of Yorkshire, as in the rest of the county, 
are of every imaginable size, from 50 to 1000 acres and more. Most 
Yorkshire farms have extensive pastures attached to them, where 
horses and cattle are bred, for which the ‘county is celebrated. The 
Cleveland horsea are very strong and active, and many good carriage- 
horses are bred from Cleveland mares. Threshing-machines were very 
early introduced from Scotland, and there is scarcely a farm of any 
extent which has not one. More modern and complicated implements, 
such as scarifiers, drills, horse-hoes, &c., are used by gentlemen and 
the wealthier farmers; and every new improvement is soon introduced 
and tried. On an average of farms, the grass-land is two-thirds of 
the whole farm, and the arable one-third; in the drier portions of 
the Riding, as in Cleveland, the proportion of arable is greater; 
towards the west it is less, the climate being there better adapted for 
grass, Clean fallows were once universal on all the heavy soils, but 
on the lighter loams turnips have entirely superseded clean fallows ; 
and even on the heaviest, fallows do not recur so frequently as they 
did formerly, seldom sooner than after an interval of six years. Lime 
and guano, and the various other natural and artificial manures, are 
in general use. 

The corn, when not mown, is reaped with the sickle, generally by 
women; the men seldom reap, but they often tie up the sheaves. The 
best wheat is grown in Cleveland, but the crops are not so abundant 
as those in Ryedale. Much wheat is exported from the ports of the 
North Riding, chiefly to the manufacturing districts, besides what 
supplies its own population ; but till of late years oat- and rye-meal 
were the chief food of the labourers, as well as meslin, that is, wheat 
and rye sown together, which makes good wholesome bread. On the 
good light soils as much as six quarters of rye per acre has been grown. 
Ryedale is remarkable for its fine oats, The kind used is generally the 
Friesland oat, and the farmers are particular in getting a change of 
seed from Holland every four or five years. Oats are sown in March 
and April. Eight quarters per acre is an average crop in Ryedale. 

Rape is sown extensively for seed on the best lands, and the pre- 
paration is often by paring and burning grass-lands, which is sure to 
secure a crop, The seed is sown in July or August, and the plants 
are thinned out or transplanted in October. Where there isa great 
breadth of rape the plants are raised in seed-b:ds, and transplanted 
with the plough. Rape is usually ripe in July, and threshed out on 
a cloth in the field, by which much shedding of the seed is saved. 
These threshings are a kind of festival, like hop-picking in hop 
countries, and draw together many labourers and more idlers; but 
the work must be finished rapidly in so precarious a climate, for a 
wet day would spoil all, The straw and refuse of the rape is excellent 
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for the cattle in winter. The crop usually averages the same 
= cele but the price fluctuates greatly. Turnips used to be sown 
on grass-land pared and burnt, or ploughed two or three times after 
having been fed off late in spring ; but now the usual cultivation of 
this root on the Northumberland plan is generally adopted, with a 
yery careful preparation and manuring. 

Potatoes are a very essential crop on many farms, and are mostly 
shipped to London, where they fetch a good price. The Yorkshire 
reds are a favourite sort in the market. The produce is from 200 to 
$00 bushels per acre, Flax is still sown, but to a much smaller extent 
than formerly. A considerable quantity of mustard is sown in the 
neighbourhood of York, which is ground and sold as Durham mustard. 

The principal part of the North Riding consists of grass-lands, and 
is appropriated to the dairy. There was once a fair proportion of 
timber-trees both in the woods and hedge-rows of this Riding, but they 
have been much thinned. Ash still abounds in the dairy districts, 
being useful for butter firkins and other dairy implements which 
require a white wood. a 

The short-horned breed of cattle is the prevailing sort all over 
Yorkshire, and of this there are some varieties. Those of Cleveland 
and the Vale of York are known by the namo of the Tees-water breed, 
and in England are called the Holderness breed. Oxen are fatted to 
a great size, and seldom used for draught. In the West Moorlands the 
cattle are smaller, and on the borders of the West Riding and West- 
morland the long-horned breed is very common. Many heifers and 
cows of the Tees-water breed are sent to the dairymen in London. 

The old Tees-water breed of sheep is large and coarse, but the breed 
has been much improved by crosses from the Dishley breed. The 
sheep on the Western Moorlands are horned, with gray faces and legs; 
and many of them have a black spot on the back of the neck: their 
wool is coarse. 

The breed of horses all over Yorkshire is well known and highly 
appreciated. For carriage-horses, Cleveland bays are in high repute 
when they have some blood. In the dales of the Eastern Moorlands 
and on the coast many useful horses are bred, of a moderate size and 
very compact, which suit the manufacturing districts. Mares are 
used very generally for farm work, and are made to give foals every 

ear, 

i Many of the observations made on the agriculture of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire are equally applicable to the whole county, and 
consequently need not be repeated: we shall only notice those points 
which are peculiar to each Riding, and begin with the East Riding. 
This riding extends along the German Ocean, from the river Hartford, 
southward to the Humber. The length of this riding from the south- 
east to north-west is 52 miles, and from south-west to north-east 42 
miles, containing above 750,000 acres, mostly cultivated. The high 
hills called the Wolds are cold and bleak, from their exposure and 
want of shelter ; but they are healthy, and form strong robust consti- 
tutions; and although the winters and springs are cold the soil is 
fertile, and the crops are generally abundant, especially in very dry 
seasons. There is a moisture arising from the chalky subsoil which is 
very favourable to vegetation. The Wolds, however suited to pas- 
tures and spring corn, produce no good wheat. In Holderness, where 
the land is sheltered and the soil fertile, abundant crops of excellent 
wheat are raised, and the flat rich pastures along the Humber are 
equally remarkable for good grass, The climate on a level with the 
sea is much milder, 

Howdenshire, with Ouse and Derwent, being situated inland, and 
sheltered by the Wolds from the north-east, have a milder climate 
than the districts nearer the sea, although the frost and snow are of 
longer continuance in winter. 

The soil of the Wolds is a light friable calcareous loam over a chalk 
rabble, which covers the solid mass of chalk. There are flints in the 
soil, but not of such a size and in such quantities as in other chalk 
districts in the south. On the banks of the Humber there are above 
14,000 acres of warp-land, a stiff clay rendered by the process of 
warping of extraordinary fertility, ‘A certain proportion of fine sand 
in the warp is essential to its greatest fertility. Sunk Island, now a 
most fertile spot, forming part of the coast, was once a mere sand-bank 
in the Humber. 

A large tract of poor sandy land extends in a, north-west direction 
from South Cave nearly to York. Parallel to this, and along the 
Ouse, lies a tract of a very fertile alluvial soil, fit for any kind of 

cultural produce. In the Vale of Derwent the soil varies greatly. 
The East Riding is very well watered; the Derwent, being navigable 
from its junction with the Ouse to Malton, greatly facilitates its 
communications. 

The farms and estates in the East Riding are of considerable extent. 
The farmhouses and labourers’ cottages are generally comfortable, 
There is a peculiarity in the harvesting of oats in this Riding, which 
is worthy of notice. The oats are cut by the sicklo, as wheat is else- 
where: the sheaves are tied loosely very near to the corn, and the 
butts are spread out and set singly and upright; so that the wind 
readily finds access to dry them. Some time after a fresh band is 
made, and the firat sheaf is tied round the middle, while the upper 
band is loosened ; this serves to bind the next sheaf, and so on. 
There isa little extra labour in this mode of tying, but it is well 
repaid in a moist climate by the condition in which the oats thus 


treated are stacked, and by the goodness of the straw, which other- 
wise ee acquires a musty taste in the stack, even if the oats are not 
injur , 

Beans are a profitable crop in the heavy soils of this Riding. Rape 
is extensively grown in Holderness both for sheep feed and for seed. 
About Hedon, Patrington, Sunk Island, and other rich warp-lands, 
much cole-seed and rape-seed are raised, which are sent to the oil- 
mills at Hull, On breaking up the sheep-walks on the Wolds rapeis. 
often successfully grown. Sainfoin has introduced wherever the 
subsoil is chalk, where it is an invaluable plant. Potatoes are very 
extensively cultivated in Holderness and Howdenshire. The best 
sorts have been long known by the names of Red-nose kidney, Flat 
white, Purple kidney, and Cape kidney ; the Green top and Ox noble 
are very productive, but better suited to feed cattle with than for the 
table. Swedish turnips, cabbages, and carrots are extensively grown. 

In the East Riding the proportion of grass-land on the farm is much 
less than in the other Ridings, Most of the pastures have been 
ploughed up, even on the Wolds; and those only which lie lowalong _ 
the rivers have been left as permanent meadows. The salt-marshes 
along the sea are very useful, especially to recover horses which have 
been overworked ; sheep likewise get fat on them after atime. There 
is but little timber in this Riding, either in woods or hedge-rows. — 
The Wolds are naturally quite bare of trees. Some plantations haye 
been formed on them, but they contain little useful timber. Draining, — 
on a very extensive scale, has been done in Holderness and other flat 
and low parts of the Riding, by which low and marshy grounds have 
been rendered fertile. Works have been erected at great expense 4 
under the authority of several Acts of parliament, from 1762 to the 
present day. Near the sea-coast ‘wreck’ or eed is very exten- — 
sively used for manure; and after a storm the farmers’ carts may be — 
seen busily employed at low water collecting it. It is laid in heaps, 
where it soon ferments, and, as soon as is convenient, is carried on — 


the land; if left to rot, it would waste away and be of little use, — 
Bones and various other manures are now extensively used on ‘oe 
lighter soils. ea 
Holderness cattle have been mentioned before, and scarcely any 
other breed is found in the East Riding. il te 
On the rich pastures the improved Leicester breed of sheep is found 
the most profitable ; on the Wolds the Southdowns have been intro- 
duced with great success, “ 
No part of England produces such fine and valuable horses as the 
East and North Ridings of Yorkshire. We have mentioned th 
Cleveland bays. The introduction of full blood into this breed 
produced some clever hunters, which have been sold at high prices; 
but for the carriage many still prefer the pure Cleveland bays. As 
The West Riding of Yorkshire is situated nearly in the centre of — 
the kingdom, but, from its numerous rivers and canals, has a free 
intercourse with the east and west coasts. In an area of more than 
1,700,000 acres, the soil and climate naturally vary. It is in general — 
dry and healthy. The eastern and northern portions are similar to 
the Ridings so situated, while the west partakes of the moist and 
hilly nature of the counties bordering on the Atlantic. We need wai 
observe on the agriculture of the West Riding, that a great part of — 
the Riding is in pasture, the arable land being chiefly found on the 
northern and eastern portion, where it is cultivated much in the same 
manner as in the adjoining Ridings. ie 
As grazing is well understood in this Riding, much cattle is pur- 
chased to be fatted here, but not many are bred; consequently a 
much greater variety may be observed in the stock than in the other 
Ridings. The grass will nearly fatten an ox in summer. With the 
addition of turnips and hay in autumn, oxen are made very fat, espe 
cially with the help of linseed-cakes, which is sometimes su ed 
by oatmeal and hay for tlie last 10 days, in order to avoid the flavour 
so readily discoverable in beef fed with oily food. Many hogs are 
fatted in this Riding, the hams being cured for the London market, 
while the flitches are readily disposed of among the manufacturers, 
who never find bacon too fat. ee 
This Riding was formerly better wooded than the rest of York. 3 
shire, but the forests have been destroyed, and the land divided and 
cultivated. There is a considerable demand for oak and ash of small f 
size for the use of the mines and collieries, Much land in the nae 
is fit for little else than planting firs and larch, and where the ts 
wood has thriven considerable profit has been made in a few years by 
well-managed plantations, : " 
The properties and farms in the West Riding are generally smaller — 
than in other Ridings. “ae 
Manufactures.—In its industry, as well as in other respects, York- 
shire is an exceedingly varied and interesting portion of the kingdom ; 
and the West Riding forms one of the most important manufactu 
districts in England, comprising important seats of the woo 
cotton, linen, iron, and hardware and cutlery manufactures, as well as 
considerable quarries and mines. Of these the woollen manufacture 
may be considered the great staple of the district. Cotton factories — 
have been established at various places in the West Riding. Flax- — 
spinning is carried on to a greater extent at Leeds than anywhere else 
in England. The flax manufacture arose in Yorkshire, probably 
the extensive growth of flax in the county; and when the culture 


flax declined the manufacture still continued. Leeds and Barnsley 
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are the centres of the manufacture: the one for the spinning and the 
other for the weaving. At Leeds the flax-mills are on a very large 
seale: especially so is the remarkable building of the Messrs. 
The flax is heckled and spun in these large mills, chiefly into yarn 
for weaving, but partly also into thread for sewing. Scarcely any 
linen-weaving is practised at Leeds; this is done (far more than in any 
other town in ) at Barnsley. The Barnsley manufacturers 
buy the flax-yarn from Leeds, and either give it out to hand-loom 
~Weavers, to work-up at their own houses, or weave it by power-loom 
in large factories; but Barnsley has hitherto been known rather for 
hand-loom than power-loom productions, Extensive iron-works are 
seated at Rotherham, Low Moor, and Bowling, in the neighbourhood 
of Bradford, The manufactures of hardware and cutlery at Sheffield, 
and in the district surrounding that town, are very extensive, and in 
some departments excel those of Birmingham. In cutlery and plated 
agen: Sheffield stands pre-eminent, and it maintains a high reputation 
m other branches of manufactures, which are noticed under Suer- 
Fiewp. The manufactures of the North and East Ridings are of 
comparatively small importance, and even the mineral productions of 
the county, consisting of freestone, limestone, coal, iron, copper, and 
lead, are most extensively found in the West Riding. At Wickersley, 
4 miles E. from Rotherham, several thousands of grindstones, some 
of them as much as 6 feet in diameter, and suitable for the finer 
descriptions of cutlery, are made annually for the use of the Sheffield 
manufacturers. The coal, which forms an important source of the 
manufacturing prosperity of the district, is found chiefly in the 
vicinity of Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, and Wakefield. The coal of 
the Silkstone and Barnsley district has been, since the opening of the 
Great Northern railway, brought to London in large quantities. There 
has also been a great increase in the shipment of coals from the 
Yorkshire side of Teesmouth, where Redcar and Middlesborough are 
becoming important places. Alum-works have been carried on in the 
county, ever since the time of Queen Elizabeth, first at Guisborough, 
and more recently at Whitby. 

The manufacturing district of the West Riding extends from north 
to south about 40 miles, has a mean width of about 20 miles, and 
ineludes an area of about 800 square miles, comprising the hardware 
as well as the clothing district. The clothing disttict commences 
below the part of the county which bears the name of Craven, and 
extends over the tract which comprises the towns of Leeds, Bradford, 
Halifax, Haddersfield, and Wakefield. In the several articles on those 
towns will be found particulars of the respective branches of which 
they may be considered the centres. The principal varieties of woollen 
broadcloth are clamed under the coloured or ‘mixed-cloths,’ which 


In and near Huddersfield are made narrow cloths; 

produces eres and broadcloths nearly equal to 
thoes of the weat of England. Wakefield is chiefly celebrated for its 
woolfaite and the skill of its cloth dyers. From the nature of its 
manufactares, consisting of baizes, flannels, kerseys, and broadcloths, 
Rochdale may, though situated in Lancashire, be considered to belong 
to the woollen district of Yorkshire. 

The business connected with the cloth-trade is chiefly transacted in 
the great cloth-halls in the respective towns, but much cloth is produced 
and sold without passing through the halls. 

Formerly the greater proportion of the woollen goods produced in 
Yorkshire consisted of the coarser kinds of cloth: but the manufacture 
has been so greatly improved that Yorkshire cloths are no longer 
looked a inferior to those of other districts, while the finer 

of cloth made in the West Riding sre excellent. The intro- 

of llama and alpaca wools has opened new and important 
sourees of industry in the manufacture. At about a mile from Shipley, 
on the road to Bingley, is Saltaire, the largest spinning and weaving 
establishment pain the world, employing about 4000 workmen. 
Tt belongs to Mr. Titus Salt, who carries on at Bradford a very exten- 
sive manufacture of stuff and alpaca goods. The Saltaire mill affords 
all the advantages of concentration. On the same estate a complete 
town has been built to accommodate the workpeople and their 
familie. There are a road, a river, a canal, and a railway, all passing 
through the estate ; and five bridges over the Aire. 

Divisions, Towns, &e.—Yorkshire ia divided into three Ridings—a 
division now peculiar to this county, but which at the Domesday 
Survey obtained also in Lincolnshire. In its present form the term 

is a tion of the Anglo-Saxon name of the divisions 

a * or ‘ thriding,’ and the division of the county into thirds or 
ia generally ascribed to the Saxons; but Worsaae, perhaps 

ly, attributes it to the Danes, suggesting that the term com- 

pletely answers both in sound and meaning to the Scandinavian division 
of «county or district into thirds or ‘Tredinger.’ Several of the old 
feudal divisions of Yorkshire, though no longer posseased of a legally 
recognised boundary, are still popularly known and their names used 
for many Cleveland, Craven, Holderness, and Richmond, 
either give, or have given, titles to some of our noble families. Holder- 
ness has given its name to a valuable breed of cattle; and the Cleveland 


bay is the origin of our best kind of coach-horses ; and while no such 
districts as Cleveland or Craven appear on our maps, they are used 
as distinguishing appellations in Shipton in Craven, Kirkby in Cleve- 
land, &e. It may be worth while therefore to describe briefly the 
localities indicated by these names. Cleveland is in the North Riding, 
and forms now the two wapentakes of the east and west division of 
Langbaurgh, extending along the coast from the mouth of the Tees 
to near Whitby, and inland to the moors of the wapentake of Ryedale, 
including 37 parishes. Craven occupies somewhat more than what 
now forms the wapentake of Staincliff, and with the wapentake of 
Eweross, a former member of Craven, forms the north-west portion 
of the West Riding. The Ribble, the Wharfe, the Aire, and the Nidd, 
all rise within it. Craven contains 26 parishes. Hallamshire, in the 
West Riding, appears to have been a large manor at the time of the 
Conquest. The Domesday Book states that “ Hallum, one manor, 
with its 16 hamlets,” was held by Earl Waltheof; but Sheffield, which 
is now part of Hallamshire, is not mentioned. It is wholly in the West 
Riding, but the boundaries are not very well defined. Holderness is 
yet a seigniory, a liberty, a manor, and a wapentake, in three divisions 
of the East Riding. It occupies the coast east of the river Hull and 
of the Humber, after the Hull falls into it, from Bridlington Bay to 
Spurn Head. Richmondshire occupies the whole western portion of 
the North Riding, from a line running nearly straight from Yarm to 
Boroughbridge, It was erected into an earldom by the Conqueror in 
favour of a follower and kinsman, Alan, a son of the Duke of Brittany. 
It contains the wapentakes of East and West Gilling, Hang, and East 
and West Hallikeld. 

The legal division of Yorkshire is into the East Riding, North Riding, 
and West Riding. ‘The East Riding is divided into the wapentakes of 
Buckrose, Dickering, Harthill, Holderness, Howdenshire, and Ouse 
and Derwent. The North Riding is divided into the wapentakes of 
Allertonshire, Birdforth, Bulmer, East Gilling, West Gilling, Hallikeld, 
East Hang, West Hang, Pickering Lythe, Ryedale, Yarm, and the 
liberties of Langbaurgh atid Whitby Strand. The West Riding is 
divided into the wapentakes of Agbrigg, Ainsty, Barkstone Ash, Claro, 
Morley, Osgoldcross, Skyrack, Staincliff and Eweross, Staincross, 
Strafforth and Tickhill, and the liberty of Ripon. The Ainsty of the 
city of York has been annexed to the West Riding as a wapentake ; 
though for electoral purposes it is joined with the North Riding. 

The following places are described in separate articles :—ALpD- 
porouGH, ALMonDBURY, BarneRipGcr, BARNSLEY, Barwick, Bawtry, 
Bepats, Bevertey, Norra Breriey, Bincrey, BorovuGHBRInGE, 
BraprorD, Brroiiveton, Carvron, Dewsspury, Doncaster, GREAT 
Darrriecp, Eastrowotp, Gootz, GuisporoucH, Hatirax, Harro- 
oats, HELMSLEY, Hemsworts, Howpen, HuppERSFIELD, HULL, Keicu- 
tey, Krrcsy Moorsrpr, Knaressoroven, Lreeps, Leysurn, NEw 
Mattoy, NorrHatterton, Ortey, Great OvsesurRN, PATELEY 
Bripor, Parrixeroy, Pexistonz, Pickerine, Pocktineton, Powre- 
rract, Great Prestox, Reers, Ricumonp, Riron, RoTHERHAM, 
SappLewortn, Scarsorovcs, Seppercu, Sevsy, Serre, SHEFFIELD, 
Sxretoy, Skrrtaven, Sroxesney, Tapcaster, Turrsk, THORNE, 
Wakertetp, Wurrsy, Wortiey, and York. 

Of the other towns of importance we give a notice here :— 

In the Bast Riding :— 

Cave, South, a small market-town, population of the township 937 
in 1851, about 10 miles S.W. from Beverley, near the western foot of 
the Wolds. The town contains a neat church, built in 1601, and 
dedicated to All Saints, places of worship for Wesleyan and, Primitive 
Methodists and Independents, and a National school. A corn-market 
is held weekly on Monday; and there is a fair on Trinity Monday. 
The imports include coal, lime, freestone, flags, and general commo- 
dities. Flamborough, population of the parish 1297 in 1851, about 
28 miles N.E. from Beverley, is now a mere fishing-village, occupying 
the centre of the promontory called Flamborough Head. It was 
frequently used as a principal station by the Danes during their pre- 
datory inroads, The church consists of a nave and chancel, with 
aisles. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have chapels, and 
there are National schools, Hedon, Headon, or Heydon, population 
of the parish 1029 in 1851, about 6 miles E. from Hull, is a borough 
and market-town, about 2 miles from the left bank of the river Hum- 
ber, with which it is connected by Hedon Haven, a creek formerly 
navigable. It is now chiefly dependent on the agriculture of the rich 
district in the midst of which it stands. A charter was granted to 
the burgesses of Hedon by Athelstan, and it received several other 
charters at later periods down to the first year of James II, It first 
sent members to Parliament in the 23rd Edward L., but was disfran- 
chised by the Reform Act. A great part of the town was destroyed 
by fire in 1656; it was afterwards rebuilt ina superior manner. The 
parish church is an elegant and spacious edifice. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. 
There are National schools, a mechanics institute, and a library and 
reading-room of the Holderness Agricultural Society. A county 
court is held. There are cattle-markets on alternate Mondays, 
and fairs on August 2nd, September 22nd, November 17th, and 
December 6th. Grain is the chief article of export. Rope-making, 
tanning, nail-making, brewing and malting, and market-gardening are 
carried on to some extent. Hornsea, Bo Score 945 in 1851, about 
15 miles E.N.E, from Beverley, at one time a market-town, is situated 
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on the seacoast. The town is said to have boen formorly 10 miles 
inland, but the encroachments of the sea have brought the coast 
within about half a mile. The church is a spacious building, and had 
formerly a spire, which formed a noted landmark, but it was long 
since blown down, and has not been restored. The Wesleyan an 
Primitive Methodists and Independents have pl of worship, and 
there are National and Infant schools, Fairs for horses and cattle 
are held on August 13th and December 18th. Races are run annually 
about the end of July. The town has a fine chalybeate-spring, and 

ood accommodation for sea-bathing. In the neighbourhood is the 

ke called Hornsea Mere. Hunmanby, population of the township 
1291 in 1851, formerly a market-town, is pleasantly situated near the 
sea-coast, about 30 miles N. by E. from Beverley. The church con- 
tains a handsome monument of the Osbaldeston family, to whom 
most of the township belongs, The Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 
ists aud Baptists have places of worship, and there are National 
schools and two public libraries. Market Weighton, population of the 
town 2001 in 1851, about 10 miles W. by N. from Beverley, isa 
market-town, situated at the western foot of the Wolds, on the little 
river Foulness. It has a good water-communication with the Humber 
by the Market Weighton Canal, and is connected by railway with the 
city of York. The church is an ancient eglifice, with a comparatively 
modern spire; and the town contains chapels for Wesleyan and Primi- 
tive Methodists and Independents. There are National schools, and a 
temperance-ball. The market for corn, held on Wednesday, is well 
attended. Fairs for horses, cattle, and sheep are held on May 14th 
and September 25th. 

In the North Riding :— 

Askrigg, population of the township 633 in 1851, is a market-town, 
situated in Wensley-Dale, about 17 miles S.W. from Richmond. The 
church is an ancient edifice dedicated to St. Oswald ; the Wesleyan 
Methodists have a chapel, and there are National schools. Dyeing, 
the manufacture of knitted hosiery and of carpets, and worsted spin- 
ning are carried on. There isa market on Thursday, and fairs are held 
in May, June, July,and October. The neighbouring moorland country 
is exceedingly picturesque, and contains some fine waterfalls, of which 
may be mentioned Millgill Force and Whitfield’s Force. 
population of the parish 1129 in 1851, is a small market-town, about 
7 miles W. by 8. from Whitby, on the edge of the Egton Moors, The 
church was consecrated in 1349 by the Bishop of Damascus, Egton 
also contains a Roman Catholic chapel and a public school. A fine 
spring, called Cold Keld Well, is much resorted to for strengthening 
weakly children, Hawes, population of the chapelry 1708 in 1851, is 
a market-town, situated at the head of Wensley-Dale, about 23 miles 
§.W, by W. from Richmond. The houses are generally built of stone, 
The chapel of ease is a plain edifice; there are places of worship for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Quakers, and Sandemanians; National schools, 
and a subscription library. Nail-making, clog-making, and dyeing are 
earried on. Cattle fairs are held on alternate Tuesdays, from the last 
Tuesday in February till Whitsuntide. At a short distance from the 
town is a magnificent cascade, called Hardraw Scar, or Force, with a 
perpendicular fall of 102 feet. Masham, population of the township 
1139 in 1851, is a market town, about 14 miles 8. by E. from Rich- 
mond, The church is small, but handsome, with a lofty spire; there 
are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers, 
a Grammar school, a Charity school, and an Infant school. The town 
hasa considerable manufacture of woollen-yarn, and a flax-mill. Rope 
making, brewing, and dyeing are carried on. Fairs for cattle and 
sheep are held during spring on alternate Wednesdays. Middleham, 
population of the parish 966 in 1851, is a small market-town about 
10 miles 8. by W. from Richmond. The church was made collegiate 
by Richard LIL, when duke of Gloucester. The town contains chapels 
for Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, and a school of industry. 
Middleham is built, chiefly in the form of a square, upon a gentle 
acelivity on the right bank of the Ure. Fairs are held on Easter- 
Monday and Whit-Monday ; and on the 5th of November is held on 
Middleham Moor one of the largest fairs in England for horned cattle 
and sheep. Middleham castle was built about 1190, by Robert Fitz- 
Ranu:ph, and has been the scene of some important historical events. 
It is said to have been reduced to ruins by Cromwell, The ruins of 
the castle stand on a rocky eminence near the town. The Duke of 
Leeds is hereditary constable of Middleham Castle. Middlesborough, 
or Middlesburgh, population 7431 in 1851, is about 28 miles N.E, from 
Richmond, on the right bank of the Tees, close to its mouth. The 
town is lighted with gas, The church of St, Hilda, erected in 1840, 
is an elegant gothic structure. The Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 
ista, Independents, Quakers, and Roman Catholics, have places of 
worship. There are a British and an Independent school, a savings 
bank, a mechanics institute, and a subscription news-room. Middles- 
borough is now a considerable sea-port and market-town, with several 
foundries, ship-building yards, rope-walks, a sail-cloth manufactory, 
an anchor, chain-cable, and railway rail manufactory, brick- and tile- 
Works, a pottery, aud other manufactories, Muker, population 1321 
in 1851, acustomary market-town, about 17 miles W. by 8. from 
Richmond, stands in an angle furmed by two streams which contribute 
to form the river Swale. The chapel of ease was erected in 1580, 
There are a National school and a subscription library. The market 
is held on Wednesday, and there is an annual fair, Yarm, popula- 


tion of the parish 1647 in 1851, occupies a low peninsula wow | 
surrounded by the river Tees, about 22 miles N.E. from Richmon 
It has several times suffered greatly from inundations, In 1753, and 
again in 1822, the water covered the town to the depth of 7 feet, and 
in 1771 it rose still higher, being as much as 20 te 
The Tees is here crossed by a bridge of five arches, built in 1400 by 
Walter Skirlaugh, bishop of Durham, and since much improved. The 
church, which stands to the west of the town, was rebuilt in 1730. 
The Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, Quakers, Independents, and - 
Roman Catholics, have places of worship. There are a Free Gram- 
mar school, and a National school. There is a salmon fishery in the 
Tees. In the neighbourhood are extensive flour-mills and a Lor 9» 
ud- 


mill. The market is on Thursday, and there are several fairs, inc 
ing a great cheese fair on the 19th of October. 

In the West Riding :— 

Aberford, population of the township 737 in 1851, is a small market- 
town about 15 miles S.W. from York. The parish church is an ancient 
edifice. The Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics have chapels, 
and there are National schools, Rope-making, wire-working, malting, 
and basket-making employ a few persons. population of the 
parish 1195 in 1851, is a small town about 10 miles S. from York. 
There is here a ferry over the Ouse, Besides the church, which is 
small, there are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and Duffield’s 
Charity school. The archbishops of York had a castle at Cawood as 
early as the 10th century. The castle was demolished by order of the 
Parliament. Dent, population of the chapelry 1630, about 5 miles 
S.S.E. from Sedbergh, is a small market-town near the Westmorland 
border. Considerable quantities of black and gray marble are a 
polished, and exported, chiefly to the metropolis. Besides a 
ease, there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Quakers, a Grammar school, and National and Infant 
schools. The making of chairs, shoes, and clogs employs some of the 
inhabitants. Giggleswick, population of the township 855 in 1851, is 
on the right bank of the river Ribble, about one mile N.W. from 


Settle. There are a large ard handsome parish church anda Free 


Grammar school. About a mile north-west from the village is a 
curious ebbing and flowing well; the water is clear, cold, and whole- 
some, 
miles W. by S. from Skipton, Cattle fairs are held on alternate 
Mondays, and cattle and pedlery fairs on Easter Monday and Sep- 


tember 19th. Harewood, population of the township 895 in 1851, 


about 8 miles N. from Leeds, is pleasantly situated near the right bank 
of the river Wharfe. Harewood House, the magnificent seat of the 
Earl of Harewood, stands in a park a short distance west from th 
town. Onan eminence are the remains of a Norman castle, Besides 
the parish church there are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and a 
Free school. Ripley, population of the township 283 in 1851, is about 
25 miles N.N.W. from York. The church is ancient, There is a Free 
school, The chief distinction of the place is the castle of the family 
of Ingilby, which was built in 1555, and is still the family residence. — 
Monday is the market-day: fairs are held on Haster Monday and 
Tuesday, and on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of August, chi for 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Sherburn, coogi of the township 1440 
in 1851, is about 16 miles S.S.W. from 

are stone-quarries, flour-mills, and orchards. Teasel is extensively 


grown in the vicinity. The parish church, which is ancient, isa hand- — 


some and commodious edifice; there are also the Hospital school, a 
Charity school, and a National school. Snaith, population of the town- 
ship 840 in 1851, is about 23 miles S. by E. from York. The church — 
is of the later English style, with a low square tower surmounted 
with pinnacles. There is a Free Grammar school. Flax is grown in 
the vicinity. An extensive steam flour-mill and several windmills are 
near the town. Basket-making and rope-making employ some of the 
inhabitants. Sowerby Bridge, population 4365, about 3 miles S.W 
from Halifax, is of modern origin and growth. The woollen-cloth 
manufacture employs many of the population. There are several 
large iron-works, malting-houses, and corn-mills, There are two 
Episcopal chapels, and one each for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists 
and Independents; also a Church school, a National school, a school 
supported by Wesleyan Methodists, and a mechanics institute. Tick- 
hill, population of the township 2087 in 1851, is situated in a fertile 
valley, about 7 miles S. from Doncaster. The market-cross is a 
circular stone building erected in 1776. Rope-making, pap 
nail-making, and malting are carried on. There is a in August 
for cattle and merchandise. Tickhill was a place of importance in the 
middle ages. The castle is said to have been erected by a de 
Busli, one of the Norman followers of William the Conqueror, but it 
several times reverted to the crown. Ona pleasant situation at the 
west end of the town are the remains of an Augustine priory, founded 
in the reign of Henry III. The parish church, erected in the 18th 
century, is a very handsome edifice with a noble tower, There are 
several interesting monuments: an altar-tomb in the church is of the 
date of 1386, The Independents and Wesleyan Methodists have — 
chapels. There is a National school. Wetherby, population of th 
township 1494 in 1851, is a market-town situated on the left bank of 
the river Wharfe, about 15 miles W. by S. from York. There is a 
neat town-hall, built of stone, and containing the public news-and 
reading-rooms, Over the Wharfe there is a heed stone bridge 


apel of — 


Gisburn, population of the township 518 in 1851, is about 11 


ork. In the neighbourhood 
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A little above the bridge is a very fine stone weir, by means of which 
some extensive flour-mills are worked. There are also several oil- and 


where the Roman military way crossed the river. The scenery in the 
= of the town is diversified and beautiful. A county court 
e 


making of 
and nail-m: 

which forms part of 
of the river Aire, 


i 
: 
| 


1 of ease; chapels 
Baptists; endowed 
Town's — Winlevans Methods ls; and schools connected with the 

ist congregations. Tanning, malting, 
brewing are carried on. There are flour-mills, and doribbling 
fulling-mills. Flax spinning, and the manufacture of thread and 
of linen goods, employ some of the inhabitants. The jail aud house of 
correction was erected in 1847, at an expense of 45,5001. Askern, W., 
a village of some celebrity for its sulphureous waters, is 7 miles N. 
from Doncaster: population of the township 382. The earliest notice 
of the Askern waters occurs in a work by Dr. Short, published in 1734. 


ee en ee ee The 
Methodists have a chapel, and there are National schools, 

i ee POSE FEN NRE AO I TT 
SHEFFIELD. ysgarth, a a eye township, , of the 
cnr ire papianse 7,308 acres, 5635, about 13 miles S.W. 
ee es ee mens Leeks of te 
river Ure, which has here a remarkable fall over an irregular ridge of 
rocks, called Force. A bridge of one arch, 71 feet in span, 
crosses the river above the Force. Besides the parish church, there is 


ey’ Inde 

Quakers; a British school; a Free school; and an Agricultural school, 
the Quakers. Tanning, shoe-making, the linen manu- 
ing afford employment. Barnoldswick, W., popu- 
of township 1938, is about 3 miles S.E. from Gisburn. 
the parish church, which is ancient, there are a chapel of ease, 
for W. and Primitive Methodists, and Baptists, and a 
manufacture is — a wri 

tury. Batley, W., on 0} 
N.W. from Waketield. The parish 
of the perpendicular style. There are 
ee fe & an and Primitive Methodists, a Free 
school ; a National school; and a literary institution. The 
various branches of the woollen 
population of the township, which forms 
Le aU mC TE e about 2 miles S. by W. from Leeds, has 


collieries, and several branches 
of the woollen manufacture, give em ent to many of the inhabit- 
ants, Bentham, W., population of township 2143, is on the right 
bank of the river W: close to the Lancashire border. Besides 
church, there is a Graramarschool. The inhabitants are 

in manufacture. Birstall, W., population of the 

which is very extensive and contains eight populous townships, 


5 
t 
# 
& 
e 


3 the village is about midway between Leeds and Hudders- 

The church is of the lar style; there are chapels 

for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and a National school. 
W., population 406, about 3 miles S. by W. from York, 

has a church, which was repaired in 1842 by the 
late Arch ; the windows are of fine stained glass. 
The carved , for the use of the Archbishop, was constructed from 
wood saved from York Cathedral when it was jally burned in 
1829. There are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National 
schools. The palace of the Archbishop of York is a fine gothic 
structure, much enlarged and somewhat modernised by Archbishop 
Drammond. The tea-gardens at Bishopthorpe attract numerous 


visitors from York. Bolton Abbey, W., is a small township in the 
parish of Skipton, population of the township 109, beautifully situ- 


ated on the right bank of the Wharfe, 6 miles E.N.E, from Skipton. 
The place is only noteworthy on account of the beautiful scenery of 
its immediate neighbourhood, and the picturesque ruins of the abbey, 
for which it is much visited. A priory is said to have been founded 
at Embsay in 1124, by William de Meschines and Cicilia, his wife, 
but removed three years later to Bolton, on the death of their son 
Romilly, who was drowned in leaping across the Strid in Bolton Park: 
the story has been celebrated by Wordsworth, Rogers, and some minor 
poets. Bolton Priory is now the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. The ruins are chiefly of the priory church ; they are partly of 
Norman date. The remains of Barden Tower are on the heights, 
about 3 miles N.W. from Bolton Abbey. Boston, or Boston Spa, W., 
about 4 miles N.W. from Tadcaster, on the right bank of the river 
Wharfe, is visited by invalids, for its chalybeate spring. Commodious 
baths have been erected, and there are good lodging-houses. Several 
boarding-schools are in the village and its vicinity. Bowes, N., popu- 
lation of the township 725, is on the left bank of the Greta, 4 miles 
S.W. from Barnard Castle. Besides the church there is a Free school. 
There are here remains of an extensive castle of Norman date. Brad- 
field, W., population of the chapelry 6865, about 7 miles N.W. from 
Sheffield, in the midst of barren moors, has a chapel of ease, a chapel 
for Wesleyan Methodists, and Endowed schools. Some of the inhabit- 
ants find occupation in preparing cutlery articles for the Sheffield 
manufacturers. Bramham, W., population of the township 1318, 
about 3 miles W. from Tadcaster, is pleasantly situated. The church 
is an ancient gothic structure, with a western tower; the Wesleyan 
Methodists have a chapel, and there are National schools, and a supe- 
rior school or college. Lime and freestone are abundant in the 
district. On the south side of the town is Bramham Moor, a great 
part of which is still a rabbit warren. Bramley, W., population of 
the chapelry 8949, near the right bank of the river Aire, about 4 miles 
N.W. by W. from Leeds, has a chapel of ease; chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, and Baptists; National schools, and schools 
supported by Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. The woollen- 
manufacture is largely carried on; also rope-making, tanning, iron- 
founding, and malting. Brampton-Bierlow, W., population of the 
township 1741, about 6 miles N. by W. from Rotherham, has a 
Nati school, originally founded as a Free school, in 1711, Earl 
Fitzwilliam has here extensive coal-mines and iron-foundries. Brig- 
house, W., population of the township 6091, on the left bank of the 
river Calder, about 4 miles E.S.E. from Halifax, is favourably situated 
for trade, from its excellent roads to neighbouring towns, the railway, 
and the Calder navigation. There are here a district church, chapels 
for Wesleyan and New Connexion Methodists, and a Free school. 
Worsted spinning, the manufacture of fancy woollen goods and worsted 
stuffs, the making of carding machinery for the manufactories, curry- 
ing, tanning, and malting are carried on. Brompton, N., population 
of the chapelry 1491, about a mile and a half N, by E. from Northal- 
lerton, has an ancient church of Norman character, and a British 
school. The linen manufacture is the chief occupation, Here was 
fought the battle of the Standard between the English and the Scotch 
armies in 1138; the site of the battle-field is still called Standard 
Hill. Brotherton, W., population of the township 1454, about 3 miles 
N.E. from Pontefract, oa a parish church, which has recently under- 
gone a complete repair; chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 
ists, and Independents; and National and Infant schools, Basket- 
making, boat-building, the manufacture of glass bottles, lime-burning, 
malting, and rope-, sail-, and twine-making, give some employment, 
Burley, W., population of the township 1894, about 2 miles W. by N. 
from Otley, bas a chapel of ease, and chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Independents, Some of the inhabitants are employed in the 
cotton-manufacture, and in worsted-spinuing. Considerable attention 
is given by the neighbouring farmers to the rearing of sheep, cattle, 
and horses. Calverley, W., population of the township of Calverley 
with Farsley 4892, is on the right bank of the river Aire, about 
8 miles N.W. from Leeds. There are here a parish church, a new 
district church opened in 1843, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, and National, British, and Town’s schools. There are 
fulling-mills and flour-mills, Carleton, W., population of the chapelry 
214, about 2 miles N. by E. from Snaith, is pleasantly situated near 
the left bank of the river Aire. Besides the parish church, there are 
chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Roman Catholics. 
Castleford, W., population of the township 2150, about 3 miles N.W. 
from Pontefract, is on the right bank of the river Aire. There are a 
church, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and an Infant 
school, Coal-mines, glass-manufactories, and pottery-works employ a 
considerable number of workpeople. Over the river Aire is a hand- 
some stone bridge. Catterick, N., population of the township 640, is 
about 5 miles S.E. by E. from Richmond, near the right bank of the 
river Swale. The parish church was erected in the reign of Henry V. 
There are a Free school founded in 1645, and an hospital for six poor 
widows. North Cave, E., population of the township 899, about 
10 miles W. by S. from Beverley, contains a parish church, places of 
worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Quakers, and 
Endowed and Free schools, Agricultural implements are manufactured, 
Cawthorne, W., population of the parish 1254, is about 4 miles W, by - 
N. from Barnsley; it has a ish church, a chapel for Wesleyan 
Methodists, a Grammar school, and Mrs, Stanhope’s Charity school, 
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Chapel Allerton, W., population of the township 2842, about 2) miles 
N. by W. from Leeds, is pleasantly situated, and contains many hand- 
some dwellings, the residences of respectable families. The chapel of 
ease has been enlarged and improved; the Wesleyan Methodists have 
a chapel, and there are National subscription schools, Paper-making, 
tanning, and dyeing afford some employment. Cleckheaton, W., popu- 
lation of the chapelry 5173, about 7 miles E. from Halifax, is pleasantly 
situated in a rich valley. There are two Episcopal chapels; chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and the Christian Brethren ; 
also National and British schools. The manufacture of carding and 
spinning machinery is the principal occupation. The manufacture of 
worsted goods, and of woollen-cloth of a low quality, blankets, and 
flannels is carried on. Conisbrough, W., population of the parish 1551, 
about 6 miles S.W. from Doncaster, now an insignificant village, 
appears to have been a royal town both in British and in Saxon times; 
the ruins of an ancient castle are on the top of a steep hill at the east 
end of the village overlooking the river Don. The circular keep is 
in a state of good preservation. The parish church is of Norman 
character, with some portions of decorated and perpendicular, There 
are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and an Endowed school. 
Basket-making, malting, and nail-making are carried on. Cottingham, 
E., population of the parish 2854, about 5 miles 8. by E. from Bever- 
ley, had formerly a market. Of Baynard Castle, erected in the 
beginning of the 13th century, and destroyed by fire in 1541, only 
the ramparts and ditches are now traceable. Besides the parish church, 
there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Inde- 
pendents, and National, Free, and Infant schools. In the vicinity are 
market-gardens. Coach-making, brewing, and the manufacture of oil- 
press bagging, are carried on. Cozwold, N., population of the town- 
ship 330, is a small village, 5 miles N. from Easingwold. Besides the 
chapel, there are a Free school, and hospitals for 10 poor men and 8 
poor women. Laurence Sterne for a while held the curacy of Coxwold. 
Darley, W., population of the township of Menwith with Darley 718, 
about 5 miles W. from Ripley, on the right bank of the river Nidd, the 
waters of which work the machinery of several mills for spinning flax, 
and for grinding corn. Grazing is much attended to in the neighbour- 
hood. Deighton, W., population returned with the parish of Huddersfield, 
about 2 miles N.E. by E. from Huddersfield, is distinguished by the 
manufacture of velveteens and woollen cords. Christ church, a new 
district church in the stylé of the 13th century, was erected in 1829 
at the cost of John Whitacre, Esq. The Wesleyan Methodists have 
places of worship, and there are National and Infant schools. Drigh- 
lington, W., population of the chapelry 2740, about 6 miles S.W. from 
Leeds, has a chapel of ease, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and a 
Grammar school. Malting, boot- and shoe-making, and the manu- 
facture of woollen goods are the chief occupations. Dunnington, E., 
population of the parish 779, about 4} miles E. by N. from York, has 
a neat parish church anda National school. There are here a very 
extensive establishment for the manufacture of chicory; agricultural 
machines are also made, celesfield, W., population of the township 
10,005, is about 5 miles N. from Sheffield. The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in various branches of the Sheffield cutlery trade. There are 
here a parish church and chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Inde- 
pendents; in the parish are several schools and almshouses, Rope- 
and twine-making, flax-dressing, linen-weaving, nail-making, and 
malting are carried on, and there are flour-mills, Zlland, W., popu- 
lation of the joint township of Elland with Greetland 7225, about 
4 miles 8. by E. from Halifax, on the right bank of the river Calder, 
which is here crossed by a bridge of three arches; the coach-road is 
carried across the valley of the Calder by an extensive viaduct. The 
chief manufacture of the place is coarse woollen-cloth. Some branches 
of the cotton manufacture are also carried on. Wool-carding and 
other machines are made. ‘here are chemical-works, flour-mills, 
dye-works, fulling-mills, collieries, and an iron-foundry. An ancient 
chapel, a Grammar school, and National and Charity schools are inthe 
village. Hmley, W., population of the township 1706, is about 6 miles 
E. by 8. from Huddersfield. Besides the parish church, there are 
chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and a British school. 
The inhabitants are employed in the neighbouring collieries, and in 
wool-combing and weaving. Fairs are held on Lady-day and Michael- 
mas-day, Farnley, W., population of the chapelry 1722, stands on 
elevated ground about 4 miles S.S.E. from Leeds, "It has a chapel of 
ease, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National schools. Woollen 
cloth of fine quality is made. There are corn-mills, malt-houses, iron- 
foundries, and boiler-making factories. Filey, E., population of the 
township 1511, is situated on the coast, at the northern extremity of 
Filey Bay. The church was repaired and enlarged a few years back ; 
there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, National 
and Infant schools, and a Wesleyan school. Filey is resorted to as a 
bathing-place. Fishing is carried on to a considerable extent. Flockton, 
W., population of the chapelry 1040, about 5 miles E. by 8. from Hud- 
dersfield, contains a chapel of ease and an Independent chapel. The 
inhabitants are chiefly dependent on the neighbouring collieries, 
North Frodingham, E., population of the parish 846, near the Hull 
River, about 5 miles 8.E. from Great Driffield, was once a market- 
town. It contains, besides the parish church, chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists and Independents, and National and British 
schools, Fulford Gate, EB. population of the township 1939, is a 


pleasant village on the left bank of the Ouse, a mile and a half 8, 
from York, Fulford contains the parish church, National and Infant 
schools, York barracks, and the excellent lunatic asylum of the Society 
of Friends, called the Retreat. Gargrave, W., population of the town- 
ship 1214, stands on the right bank of the Aire, 3 miles W. by N. 
from Skipton. Besides the parish church, there are chapels for Wes- 
leyan and Primitive Methodi and National and Infant schools, 
Factories for spinning worsted and cotton give employment to many 
of the inhabitants, On the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which passes 
through the parish, are extensive warehouses. Petty sessions are 
held here. A large cattle-fair is held on December 11th. Gildersome, 
W., population of the chapelry 2126, is about 4 miles SW. from Leeds, 
Besides the ancient parochial chapel, there are places of worship for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in the woollen manufacture, and in the neighbouring 
coal-mines and quarries, Glusburn, W., population of the township 
1820, on the Aire, is 5 miles S. from Skipton. In the village are a 
Wesleyan and a Primitive Methodist meeting-house. The stuff manu- 
facture is carried on. Golcar, W., population of the chapelry 4212, is 
about 8 miles W. by 8. from Huddersfield. The church was erected 
in 1829, There are two Free schools and a National school. At 
Golcar are several extensive factories of coarse woollen-cloths for the 
Huddersfield houses; fine cloth is also made. Gomersal, W., popu- 
lation of the township 9926, is situated about 7 miles 8,W. from 
Leeds. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Morayvians have 
chapels. There are National and Infant schools, and a Morayian 
school for girls. The manufacture of woollen-cloths and worsted- 
yarns is carried on. Hatfield, W., population of the township 1840, 
about 2 miles S.S.W. from Thorne, is a large and handsome vi 

The church, which is ancient, has a lofty tower. There are an 

pendent chapel and a National school. Nails, tiles, and bricks are 
made here. A fair is held on November 16th. Petty sessions are 
held in the village. William de Hatfield, second son of Edward IIL, 
was born here. Hatfield Chase, a level waste of 180,000 acres, was 


granted by Charles I. to Cornelius Vermuyden, who drained it at a vast 


and to himself ruinous expense. [AxHoLME, IsLu or.] Haworth, W., 


population of the chapelry 6848, is on the edge of the Morro, 10 miles — 
W. by N. from Bradford. The village contains the district chapel, 


rebuilt in 1757; two chapels for Baptists, and one each for Wesleyan al 


and Primitive Methodists; and National and Wesleyan schools. 
manufacture of stuffs and worsted spinning are the chief occupations, 
Headingly, W., about 2 miles N.W. from Leeds, population 6105, is 
chiefly dependent on the woollen manufacture. Several villa 
residences are occupied by Leeds merchants, Hebden Bridge, W. 
population of the ecclesiastical district 3763, about 8 miles E, by 

from Halifax town, is pleasantly situated near the junction of the 
rivers Calder and Hebden. An aqueduct of four arches, strongly built 
of stone, carries the Leeds and Liverpool Caval over the united 
streams. In the village area district church, and chapels for Wes- 
leyan and Association Methodists, and Baptists, The cotton and 
worsted manufactures, with spinning and dyeing, are carried on exten- 
sively. Heckmondwike, W., population of the township 4540, about 
8 miles E. by S. from Halifax, contains a chapel of ease, built in 1831, 


chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Independents, and 
National and Subscription schools. The blanket, carpet, woollen-cloth, — 


The 


and woollen-yarn manufactures are the chief sources of employment, — 


Cattle-fairs are held in May and November. Heeley, W., population 


i 


of the ecclesiastical district 2662, is about 2 miles 8. from Sheffield, of 


which it may be regarded asasuburb, The church is a neat cruciform 
gothic edifice, erected in 1848; there are a Wesleyan Methodist chapel 
and a National school. Heptonstall, population of the township 4177, 
about 84 miles W.N.W. from Halifax, has extensive cotton manufac- 
tures, with some mills for worsted spinning and the worsted manu- 
facture. There are a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Baptists, a Grammar school, and an Infant school, Heasle, E., 
population of the parish 1576, on the left bank of the Humber, about 
5 miles W. by S. from Hull, hasa parish church, chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Free schools, and a small Endowed hospital, 
Hessle House is a lunatic asylum for female patients. 
Humber is an ancient ferry. Hipperholme, W., population of the town- 
ship 6091, is about 24 miles E. from Halifax; it is a place of resi- 


Over the — 


dence for many persons engaged in business in Halifax. In the — 


township are two Episcopal chapels and an Independent chapel, a 


Free Grammer school, and a National school. Holme, E., population — 


of the parish 1713, about 4 miles W.S.W. from Market Weighton, has 
an ancient parish church, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 


ists and Roman Catholics; National schools; a school supported by 
Wesleyan Methodists; and a Roman Catholic Free school. Holme- — 


Jjurth, W., population included with the parishes of Almondbury 
Kirk Burton, is situated near the union of the Holme and Ribbleden 
streams, about 7 miles S. from Huddersfield, On both these streams 
there are mills for the woollen manufacture. There are also flour- 
mills, fulling-mills, hat manufactories, dye-works, machine-fi 

&e. Holmefirth is lighted with gas. There is a town-hall, 


in 1842, Petty sessions and a county court are held here. Besides 


the Episcopal chapel, there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and — 


Independents ; a National school; and a mechanics institute, with a 


library, museum, and reading-room. ‘Three annual fairs are held. 
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On the night of the 4th of February, 1852, the Bilberry Dam reser- 
voir, a short distance above Holmefirth, burst its embankments, 
carrying away many mills and dwelling-houses, and causing a great 
loss of life and destruction of property. Public sympathy was much 
excited, and a subscription was entered into, which reached so large 
an amount, that after alleviating as much as possible the distresses of 
survivors, more than a third of the sums subscribed was returned to 
the subscribers to the fund. The embankments of the reservoir have 
since been i and strengthened. Honley, W., population of 
the township 5595, about 34 miles 8. from Huddersfield, has exten- 
sive manufactories of fancy and other woollen goods, dye-works, 
seribbling- and fulling-mills, machine-factories, collieries, tan-works, 
&c. There are a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Independents, National and Infant schools, and a mechanics 
institute. Horbury, W., population of the chapelry 2803, is about 3 
miles W.S.W. from Wakefield. The inhabitants are dependent on 
the woollen manufacture. It contains a handsome chapel of the 
establishment, erected by Mr. John Carr, architect, at his own cost ; 
two Methodist chapels; a Free school, and National and Infant 
schools. Horsforth, W., population of the chapelry 4584, about 5 
miles N.N.W. from Leeds, has large manufactories for woollen-cloth, 
fulling-mills, paper-mills, flour-mills, stone-quarries, and malting- 
works. There are here a neat chapel, erected in 1775; a district 
eburch, and chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists. Hoving- 
ham, N., population of the township 622, about 7 miles S.S.E. from 
Helmsley, has a parish church, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and 
a Free school. In 1745, a Roman hypocaust and bath were found in 
the garden attached to Hovingham hall. Hoyland, Nether, W., popu- 
lation of the chapelry 2912, is about 9 miles N. from Sheffield: The 
church was erected in 1831; there are a Wesleyan Methodist and an 
Independent chapel, a National school, and a mechanics institute. 
Lime-burning, tanning, nail-making, and malting are carried on. At 
Elsecar, in the chapelry, is a new church, erected in 1843, by Earl 
Fitzwilliam, who is proprietor of the Elsecar iron- and steel-works. 
At Milton iron-works, near Hoyland village, very extensive operations 
are conducted in iron manufactures, including st ines, bridges, 
and works of similar magnitude. Jdle, W., population of the chapelry 
7118, about 3 miles N. by E. from Bradford, is pleasantly situated on 
elevated Worsted spinning, several branches of the woollen 
manufactore, stone and slate quarries, malting, and basket-making 
furnish employment rey Boe the inhabitants. There are here a neat 
gothic church, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptista, and National and Infant schools. Jikiey, W., 
of the township $11, stands in a very picturesque situation 

on the right bank of the Wharfe, about 6 miles N.W. from Otley. 
is resorted to in summer on account of a cold bath, the waters 
constituting which flow from the side of a high hill which overlooks 
the village. The Wharfedale Hydropathic establishment and hotel 
are at Ben ding near Ilkley. There are here an ancient parish 
church, an old Free school, and a mechanics institute. Ki/ham, E., 
lation of the parish 1247, about 5 miles N.N.E. from Great 
eld, is pleasantly situated on a declivity of the Wolds. There 

are here an ancient and commodious parish church, chapels for 
Baptists, and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, a Free Grammar 
school, and National and Infant schools. Fairs are held on August 
ist and November 12th. Kirk Burton, W., population 3560, about 
5 miles S.E. from Huddersfield, has a parish church, erected in the 
time of Edward IIL, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists 
and Independents, and National and Free schools. The manufacture 
of fancy goods and of woollen-cloth is carried on. Fairs are held in 
April and October. Xirk Heaton, W., population 3086, about 3 miles 
E.N.E. from Huddersfield, bas an ancient parish church, three chapels 
for Methodists, and a free school. There are collieries, chemical- 
#, and dyeworks. Kirk Leatham, N., population of the town- 
ship 789, is about 14 miles N.N.E. from Stokesley. Turner's hospital 
bas an income of about 16001 a year. Kirkstall, W., population of the 
ecclesiastical district 2934, about 3 miles N.W. from Leeds, is chiefly 
t of its celebrated abbey, but has a considerable 
manufacture of woollens. There are also extensive iron-foundries, 
manufactories of machinery and steam-engine boilers, railway-wheels, 
agricultural instruments, and mechanical tools; and on the Aire are 
extensive corn-milla. A large and handsome gothic church, with a 
spire, was erected here in 1831; the Wesleyan Methodists have 

and there are National and Wesleyan schools. Kirkstall 
was founded for monks of the Cistercian order by Henry 
ia 1147. The remains consist of portions of the refectory, 
chapter-house, and cloistera, Knotiingley, W., popula- 
chapelry 4540, is a large and busy village on the right 
Aire, at its junction with the Knottingley and Goole 
les N.E. from Pontefract. Christ church is a handsome 
erected in 1848; there is also a chapel dedicated to St. Botolph. 
Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have places of worship, 
are National, British, and Infant schools, and Banks's Free 
girls, There is a marine insurance society. The village is 
gaa. There are large brick- and tile-works, lime-works, 
potteries ; also corn-mills of great power. Brewing is carried on, 
there are yards for building of boats and vessels of light burden. 
W., population of the township 3592, is about 34 miles E. by 
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S. from Huddersfield. The manufacture of woollen-cloth and of fancy 
woollen goods, the making of cards for jacquard looms, seribbling- and 
fulling-mills, and chemical works, furnish employment to the working 
population. Linthwaite, W., population of the township 3802, about 
44 miles S.W. from Huddersfield, has a district church, two chapels 
for Baptists, two for Wesleyan Methodists, and a National school. « 
The manufactures are those of woollen-cloth and small wares. Lythe, 
N., population of the township 1094, is on the coast, 4 miles N.W. 
from Whitby. The church was restored a few years back; there is a 
Dissenting chapel. Many of the inhabitants are employed in alum- 
works. Marsden, W., population of the chapelry 2665, about 7 miles’ 
S.W. from Huddersfield, is situated on the banks of the rivers Wes- 
senden and Colne. The woollen-cloth manufacture is extensively 
carried on. There are also a mill for the spinning of silk and a very 
extensive iron-foundry, in which water-wheels, steam-engines, steam- 
engine boilers, and other large pieces of machinery are made. There 
are in Marsden a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Independents, a National school, a Town school, and a school con- 
ducted by Independents, Fairs are held at Marsden in April, July, 
and September; that in September is a great cattle fair. Meltham, 
W., population of the chapelry 3758, about 5 miles §.S.W. from Hud- 
dersfield, contains numerous mills for the manufacture of woollen- 
cloth; for cotton-spinning; for the manufacture of sewing-cotton; 
and for silk-throwing. There are also collieries, an iron-foundry, dye- 
works, and fulling-mills. In 1835 the parish church was enlarged, and 
the present tower erected. There are chapels for Baptists and Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and a Church school. Mexborough, W., population 
of the township 1506, is about 6 miles N.N.E. from Rotherham. 
Besides the parish church, a spacious ancient edifice with a tower and 
spire, there are chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive and New Connexion 
Methodists; and National and British schools, Here are an extensive 
iron-foundry, engineering and railway wheel-works; the Don bottle- 
and glass-works ; an extensive pottery; and stone-quarries and col- 
lieries. Mirfield, W., population of the parish 6966, about 3 miles W. 
by 8S. from Dewsbury, has a large share of the woollen-cloth manu- 
facture; malting is carried on, and there are several corn-mills. There 
are here an ancient ish church ; chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, 
and New Connexion Methodists, Baptists, and Moravians; a Moravian 
school, and a National school. Monk Bretton, W., population of the 
township 1810, is 2 miles N.E. from Barnsley. Besides the church 
there are Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapels, National schools, 
and Talbot's hospital for six poor widows, The inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in linen-weaving and bleaching. Morley, W., population of 
the township 4821, about 4 miles W. from Leeds, has manufactures of 
woollen-cloth. In the village are a parochial chapel; chapels for Wes- 
leyan and Primitive Methodists, and Independents; National schools, 
and schools supported by Independents and Wesleyan Methodists, 
Newport Wallingfen, or New Village, known also as Riverbridge, E., 
population of the township 373, about 7 miles E. by N. from Howden, 
is a village of recent origin. The place was a fen, or uncultivated 
morass, but towards the close of last century, the manufacture of 
bricks, tiles, and coarse earthenware was commenced, and has continued 
to increase. There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. 
Norton (New Matron}. Osmotherley, N., population of the township 
935, is about 7 miles E.N.E. from Northallerton. There are here a 
parish church, places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Quakers, 
and Roman Catholics; and a N tional school. Linen-weaving and 
bleaching are carried on. Ossett, W., population of the joint township 
of Ossett with Gawthrope 6266, about 4 miles W. from Wakefield, is 
important for its extensive woollen manufactures; worsted-spinning 
also employs many of the inhabitants. There are here a district 
church, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Inde- 
pendeuts; National, Free, Wesleyan Methodist, and Infant schools ; 
and two subscription libraries. Oulton, or Outton, W., population of 
the township 1771, about 5 miles S.E. from Leeds, is a neat vill 
containing a fine gothic church, with a lofty spire, a chapel Sz 
Wesleyan Methodists, and National and Infant schools, Tanning, 
paper-making, nail-making, malting and brewing are carried on. North 
Owram, W., population of the township 15,285, about 2 miles N.N.E. 
from Halifax, extensive stuff manufactories, and stone-quarries, 
There are a chapel for Independents, and an Infant school. South 
Owram, W., population of the township 7380, about 2 miles S.E. from 
Halifax, possesses important stone-quarries ; and many of the inhabit- 
ants are engaged in the worsted manufacture. There are here a chapel 
of ease, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and a National school. 
Paddock (Huppersrietp). Paul, or Paghill, E., pe ulation of the 
township 606, about 2 miles 8.W. from Hedon, on the left bank of the 
Humber, possesses an extensive shrimp fishery. Several line-of-battle 
ships were built here during the French war. Paul’s church is a amall 
cruciform church of the decorated style. <A lighthouse was erected at 
Paul in 1836. Pudsey, W., population of the ecclesiastical district 


' 1943; of the township 11,603, about 4 miles E. by N. from Bradford, 


possesses extensive manufactories of woollen-cloth, There are here a 
handsome gothic church, chapels for Wesleyan and New Connexion 
Methodists, and Independents, and National schools; Rope-making, 
tanning, hat-making, and brewing are carried on. Rastrick, W., popu- 
lation of the chapelry 3917, is about 6 miles S.Z. from Hali 

Machine-making, card-making, and the manufacture of stuff and fancy 
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employ some of the population. The village possesses a neat 
church, places of worship for Independents and Quakers, an Endowed 
Free school, and a British school. Rawmarsh, W., population of the 
parish 2533, about 2 miles N, by E. from Rotherham. In the vicinity 
are extensive steel-works, a manufactory of sheet-iron and rails for 
railways, and comsiderable pottery establishments. There are here a 
— church, two chapels for Di ters, a Grammar school, and an 
nfant school. Redcar, N., population of the township 1032, about 6 
miles N. from Gainsborough, is situated on the shore of the North 
Sea, near the mouth of the river Tees, The coast at this point is 
extremely dangerous, in consequence of which a life-boat is maintained 
atthe place. The town is much resorted to by visitors for sea-bathing. 
Ripponden, W., is about 6 miles S. from Halifax, finely situated on 
the river Ryburn, in a fertile vale. There are here cotton-spinning 
establishments, and manufactures of fustians and other cotton goods. 
In the village are a district church anda National school. Cattle 
fairs are held on the Wednesday in Easter week, and the Thursday 
after Michaelmas day. Rishworth, W., population of the township 
1540, is about 7 miles S.S.W. from Halifax. Wheelwright’s School, 
established in 1725, has an income from endowment of about 2000/. 
ayear. The inhabitants are largely engaged in cotton-spinning. Roth- 
well, W., population of the township 3052, about 6 miles N. by E. from 
Wakefield, has a parish church, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and 
National, Wesleyan, and Infant schools. Near the church are remains ofa 
eastle or castellated mansion. Rope- and twine-making, basket-making, 
malting, hat-making, and paper-making, are carried on in the village. 
Ruswarp, N., population of the township, 2163, is about 2 miles 8. 
from Whitby. Across the Esk here the Whitby and Pickering rail- 
way is carried by a wooden bridge of excellent construction. Ata 
short distance is an elegant suspension-bridge. Saltaire, W.; the 
village of this name will be found under Manufactures, ante, col. 1205. 
Great Sandall, W., population of the township 1536, about 2 miles 
S.E. from Wakefield, possesses a neat parish church, a Free school, a 
School of Industry, and an Infant school. Shipley, W., population of 
the township 3272, is about 3 miles N. by W. from Bradford, on the 
right bank of the river Aire. The woollen manufacture employs 
many persons in the village. The making of machines, railway- 
carriage wheels, whiting, and paper is carried on. There are here a 
district church, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, a 
Church school, and a British school. Silkstone, W., population of the 
township 1037, is about 3 miles W. from Barnsley. The church is of 
the early English style. There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, and a National school. The collieries of the neighbour- 
hood are very extensive. Silsden, or Sighelden, W. population of the 
hamlet 2508, is about 4 miles N. from Keighley. Considerable 
quantities of nails are made here. There is a handsome gothic 
church, rebuilt in 1815, with a fine square tower. In the village is a 
National school. Skelmanthorpe, W., about 8 miles N.W. by W. from 
Barnsley. A handsome new church and school-house have been 
recently erected. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have places 
of worship, and there is a National school. Fancy woollens are manu- 
factured here. Slaithwaite, W., population of the chapelry 2852, 
about 5 miles §.W. from Huddersfield, possesses extensive manu- 
factories of woollen-cloth and small wares. Cotton-spinning, machine- 
making and brewing are carried on; and there are fulling- and 
scribbling-mills, There are here a large chapel of the Establishment, 
a National school, and a Classical and Commercial academy. Sowerby, 
or, as it is commonly called, Sowerby Town, W., population of the 
township 7908, about 34 miles S.W. from Halifax, stands on an 
elevated site. In the chapel of ease is a statue of Archbishop 
Tillotson, who was born at Sowerby. A district church was erected 
in 1840 in the Norman style, and dedicated to St. George. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have chapels, and 
there is a National school. Weaving and wool-combing are carried on 
toa large extent. Spofforth, W., population 1113, about 15 miles W. 
from York, has a parish church and a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists. 
This place was in ancient times the chief seat of the Percy family. Of 
the castle, there are ruins of the grand hall, upwards of 70 feet long, 
with large pointed gothic windows, Stainland, W., population of the 
township 4173, is about 4 miles 8, from Halifax. The woollen manu- 
facture and cotton spinning employ a considerable number of the 
inhabitants. There are here a church, erected in 1840, and chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents, Staithes, N., popu- 
lation included in the chapelry of Roxby, is situated on the 
coast, about 11 miles N.W. by W. from Whitby. ‘The inhabit- 
ants cure a considerable portion of their take of herrings for exporta- 
tion. A short distance along the coast westward are extensive 
alum-works, Stanningley, W., population included with the parishes 
of Leeds and Calverley, is about 34 miles N.E. from Bradford, on the 
road between Bradford and Leeds. There are in the village a district 
church, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Baptists, 
and a Town's school, Besides woollen and worsted manufactories 
there are extensive iron-foundries; and factories for steam-engines and 
railway wheels, and for machines used in the woollen manufacture. 
Stanningion, W., is 4 miles W. by N. from Sheffield: population 
of the ecclesiastical district 2856. The church was erected in 
1830; there are a Wesleyan Methodist and a Unitarian chapel, and 
& National school. Swineflect, W., population of the township 1152, 


on the right bank ofthe river Ouse, about 2 miles E, by S. from Goole, 
has a chapel of ease, an ancient brick building; chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists; a National school; and a school supported 
by Wesleyan Methodists. Swinton, W., population of the 

1817, about 5 miles N. by E. from Rotherham, is the chief seat of the 
china and earthenware manufacture in this part of the country. The 
prinsipal works are the well-known Rockingham Works and the Don 
Pottery. There are also iron-works, stone-quarries, and collieries, 
St. Mary’s church was rebuilt in 1816; there are chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists and Independents; a National and an Infant. school. 
Thornhill, W., population of the township 2791, is about 2 miles 
8. from Dewsbury, on the right bank of the river Calder. The 
parish church is an early English structure. There are chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, a Free Grammar school, and a 
Free school, Tanning, lime-burning, malting, and boat-building are 
carried on, In the vicinity are chemical-works, glass-bottle-works, 
iron-works, and coal-mines. Zhornton, W., population of the township 
8051, about 4 miles W. from Bradford, is largely engaged in the worsted 
manufacture ; there are here a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists and Independents, and National and Free schools, The 
manufacture of Heald yarn, shuttle-making, and clog-making, give 
some employment. Zhornton Dale, N., population of the parish 927, 
about 2} miles E. by S. from Pickering, contains, in addition to the 
parish church, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
Lumley’s Free Grammar school, almshouses, and a British sch 
Thurlstone, W., population of the township 2018, is one mile and a 
half W. from Penistone, in the midst of a wild moorland tract. The 
Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have places of worship. The 
woollen-cloth manufacture is carried on; in the vicinity are numerous 
gritstone-quarries. Thwrstonland, W., population 1320, is about 7 miles” 
8. from Huddersfield, in the Holmefirth valley. The inhabitants are— 
engaged in the woollen manufactures, and in the coal-mines of the 


vicinity. There are here a chapel of ease, a chapel for Wesleyan — 


Methodists, and a Free school. Topeliffe, N., population of the town- 
ship 710, about 4 miles S.S.W. from Thirsk, occupies a romantic 
situation on the left bank of the river Swale. The parish church is 
of considerable antiquity : the Wesleyan Methodists have a il, 
and there is a Grammar school. Fairs for sheep, horned cattle, and 


horses are held on July 17th and 18th. Inthe parish are some remains _ 


of Maiden Bower, a seat of the Percys. Wadsley, W., population of 


the ecclesiastical district 4333, occupies a pleasant situation on an 
eminence above the right bank of the Don, 4 miles N.W. from Sheffield. 
There are here a neat gothic church, and Free, National, and Infant 
schools. The inhabitants are engaged in the manufacture of the 
coarser kinds of pocket-knives. At Wadsley Bridge are extensive steel- 
works. Wath-wpon-Dearne, W., population of the township 1496, is 
situated on a slope near the Dearne and Dove Canal, 5 miles N. by E. 
from Rotherham, Besides the parish church there are a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel, an Endowed Free school, a Girls and an Infant 
school, potteri 

iron-works, and collieries. Welton, E., population of the township 68: 

about 103 miles E. from Hull, has a very ancient parish church, a 
Wesleyan Methodist chapel, and a National school. Wentworth, W., 
population of the township 1556, is pleasantly situated about 4 miles 
N.W. from Rotherham, Besides the parish church there are ai 
National, and Infant schools, a mechanics institute, and an hospi 

for six poor men and six poor women, Wentworth is the property 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, whose splendid seat, Wentworth House, stands in 
a fine park, a little to the south-east of the village. The mansion 
has a fagade 600 feet long; the gallery, 130 feet long, contains a fine 
collection of paintings by the great Italian masters. In the park isa 
mausoleum erected in honour of the celebrated Marquis of Rocking- 
ham. Whiley, W., population of the township 636, about 11 miles 
N.W. by W. from York, has a parish church, a Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel, and Tancred’s hospital for 12 decayed gentlemen. Tanning 
is carried on, and in the vicinity are market-gardens and nurseries. 
Wilsden, W., population 3454, about 5 miles N,W. from Bradford, has 
extensive manufactories of worsted-yarn and worsted-cloth. There 
are a district church, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Inde- 
pendents, National schools, and a mechanics institute, Witton, East, 
N., population of the parish 610, is pleasantly situated about 2 miles 
S.E. from Middleham. The church is a neat building, erected about 


Many of the inhabitants are employed in extensive ies, 
2, 


1810 by the Marquis of Ailesbury. The village is the property of the ~ _ 


Marquis of Ailesbury, whose mansion is at a short distance from the 
ruins of Jervaulx Abbey. This abbey was founded about the middle 
of the 12th century. ‘The ruins are much visited. Wooldale, W., 
population of the township 5600, about 54 miles 8. from Hudders- 


field. The woollen-cloth manufacture and the collieries are the chief — 


sources of employment. The Wesleyan Methodists and Quakers haye 


places of worship, and there is a Wesleyan school. Worsborough, W., 
population of the township 4250, is situated in Worsborough Dale, 
3 miles 8, from Barnsley. Besides the parochial chapel, which is 
ancient, the Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there is a Free 
school. In the village and its immediate neighbourhood are iron- and 
glass-works, paper-mills, and collieries. Yeadon, W., population of 
the ecclesiastical district 4109, about 84 miles S. by E. from Otley, 
is a busy manufacturing village, with a new church, and chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
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Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—Y orkshire is in the 

archiepiscopal province of York. The county is divided between the 
dioceses of York and Ripon, which are subdivided as follows :—The 
diocese of York consists of the archdeaconry of York, or the West 
Riding, containing the deaneries of the city of York and Ainsty, and 
of Doncaster; the archdeaconry of the East Riding, containing the 
deaneries of Buckrose, Dickering, Harthill and Hull, of South Holder- 
ness, and of North Holderness; and the archdeaconry of Cleveland, 
containing the deaneries of Bulmer, Cleveland, and Ridall. The 
diocese of Ripon consists of the archdeaconry of Craven, containing 
the deaneries of Craven and of Pontefract; and the archdeaconry of 
Richmond, containing the deaneries of Boroughbridge, Richmond, 
Ripon, Catterick, and Clapham. 

Yorkshire is in the northern circuit, and the assizes are held at 
York. The quarter sessions for the city are held at York, those for 
the East Riding at Beverley, those for the North Riding at Northal- 
lerton, and those for the West Riding at Pontefract, Skipton, Brad- 
ford, Rotherham, Knaresborough, Leeds, Doncaster, Wakefield, and 
Sheffield. County courts are held at Barnsley, Beverley, Boston, 
Bradford, Bridlington, Dewsbury, Doncaster, Great Driffield, Easing- 
wold, Goole, Halifax, Hedon, Helmsley, Holmfirth, Howden, Hudders- 
field, Keighley, Kingston-upon-Hull, Knaresborough, Leeds, Leyburn, 
New Malton, Northallerton, Otley, Pocklington, Pontefract, Richmond, 
Ripon, Rotherham, Saddleworth, Scarborough, Selby, Settle, Sheffield, 
Skipton, Stokesley, Thirsk, Thorne, Wakeseld, Whitby, and York. 
In our notice of Proxertc it is erroneously stated that a county 
court is held in that town. The county jail is at York, the house of 
correction for the North Riding at Northallerton, that for the East 
Riding at Beverley, and that for the West Riding at Wakefield ; and 
there are other pri at York, Richmond, Beverley, Hull, Leeds, 
Bradford, Knaresborough, Ripon, Pontefract, Rotherham, Doncaster, 
Halifax, Sheffield, and Rothwell. A new lunatic asylum for the East 
and North Ridings, capable of containg 320 patients, has been recently 
erected at Clifton near York, at a cost of about 50,0002, The lunatic 
asylum for the West Riding is at Wakefield. For poor-law purposes 
the three Ridings are treated as distinct counties. By the Poor-Law 
Commissioners the East Riding is divided into 10 Poor-Law Unions: 
—Beverley, Bridlington, Driffield, Howden, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Patrington, Poc'! Sculcoates, Skirlaugh, and York. These 
unions include 370 parishes and townships, with an area of 714,661 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 250,463. The North Riding is 
divided into 16 unions :—Bain’ Bedale, Easingwold, Guisborough, 
Helmsley Blackmoor, Kirkby Moorside, Leyburn, Malton, Northaller- 
ton, Pickering, Reeth, Richmond, Scarborough, Stokesley, Thirsk, and 
phone: These unions include 485 parishes and townsbips, with an 
area of 1,218,180 acres, and a pop ion in 1851 of 195,735. The 
West Riding is divided into 30 unions :—Barnsley, Barwick, North 
Bierley, Bradford, Carlton, Dewsbury, Doncaster, Ecclesall Bierlow, 
Goole, Halifax, Hemsworth, Huddersfield, Keighley, Knaresborough, 
Leeds, Ouseburn, Pateley Bridge, Penistone, Great Preston, Ripon, 
Rotherham, Saddleworth, Sedbergh, Selby, Settle, Sheffield, Skipton, 
Thorne, Wakefield, and Wortley. These unions include 642 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 1,602,584 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 1,237,675. 

Each of the three Ridings of Yorkshire has a distinct lord-lieutenant. 
The county of York anciently sent two members to parliament, but 
this number was increased to four before the passing of the Reform 
Act, by the addition of two members taken from the disfranchised 
borough of Grampound, in Cornwall. Under the Reform Act each of 
the three Ridings has the right of electing two members, those for 
the North Riding being elected at York, those for the West Riding 
at Wakefield, and those for the East Riding at Beverley. The same 
Act disfranchised the Pen of Aldborough, Boroughbridge, and 
Hedon ; reduced Thirsk and Northallerton from two members each 
to one each; gave one member each to Huddersfield, Wakefield, and 
Whitby; and two each to Bradford, Halifax, Leeds, and Sheffield. 
The places which formerly sent members, and retained two each 
under the Reform Bill, are Beverley, Hull, Knaresborough, New 
Malton, Pontefract, Richmond, Ripon, Scarborough, and York. The 
total number of members returned from the county prior to the 
Reform Act was 32; the number abolished by that Act was 8, and 
the number added 13; thus making the present number of repre- 
sentatives 37. 

History and Antiquities.—At the time of the invasion of Britain by 
C. Jalins Cesar, this part of the island, together with the neighbour- 
ing counties, was inhabited by the ites. The Roman power was 
not established in this district until the reign of the Emperor Ves, 
sian, when, about the year a.p. 71, the Brigantes were subdued by 
Petilius Cerealis. Nearly half a century later, about the year 120, 
the Emperor Hadrian formed a wall or rampart of earth across the 
island from Solway Frith to the German Ocean, and subsequently 
took up his residence for a time at Eboracum, now the city of York. 
After Hadrian left, the Brigantes attempted to throw off the Roman 
yoke; but the next remarkable event in the history of Yorkshire is 
the visit of the Emperor Septimius Severus, who, about the year 206 
or 207, came over in person, and after proceedings of which a brief 
account is given under Barranyta, died about the year 210 or 211, at 
York. The Emperor Constantius Chlorus resided for a considerable 
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time at York, and died there in 306 or 307; and his son Constantinus, 
commonly called Constantine the Great, was proclaimed emperor at 
that city by the soldiery. 

Being chosen by the Romans as an occasional residence and a centre 
of government, York and the surrounding country were supplied with 
many marks of their power and skill. They bestowed great attention 
upon the public roads. The Watling-street entered the county from 
Nottinghamshire near Bawtry, and, according to Baines, “it has been 
traced by Doncaster, over Scausby and Pigburn Leas to Barnsdale, 
through Pontefract to Castleford, a little below the junction of the 
Aire and Calder, from which point the road was conducted by Tad- 
caster to York.” Another military road led from Mancunium, now 
Manchester, to York, and passing by Stainland, about 5 miles S, from 
Halifax, and Almondbury, about 2 miles S.E. from Huddersfield, 
crossed the Calder about a mile below Dewsbury, and proceeded along 
the line of the present turnpike-road to Wakefield, whence it continued 
in the direction of the present road about half way to Pontefract, and 
then, turning to the left, joined the military way from Doncaster 
to York. The Romans had numerous other roads of minor import- 
ance in the county. Traces of Roman encampments, as well as of 
Saxon and Danish encampments, may be found in several parts of the 
county ; and Roman antiquities have been discovered in many places, 
especially in York and its vicinity. The Wolds contain many tumuli; 
and of the other prehistoric antiquities may be mentioned a curious 
assemblage of rocks called Bramham Crags, about 9 miles N.W. from 
Ripon, which from indications of rude sculpture have been by many 
supposed to have been a Druidical temple; and three gigantic obelisks 
or single stones, called the Devil’s Arrows, noticed under Boroucn- 
BRIDGE. The principal Roman stations were at Eboracum, now York ; 
Catarracton, or Cataractonium, now Catterick; Cambodunum, at 
Slack; Isurium, at Aldborough ; Legiolum, a little below the junction 
of the Aire and Calder; Danum, at Doncaster; Olicana, or Alicana, at 
Ilkley; Calcaria, at Tadcaster; Derventio, near Stamford Bridge; 
Delgovitia, near Londesborough ; and Preetorium, at Flamborough. 

orkshire formed part of the British kingdom of Deifyr, or Deira. 
The boundaries of the Saxon and subsequently the Danish kingdom 
of Northumbria, in which Deira was included, varied frequently with 
the fortunes of war, but it generally included the greater part of 
Yorkshire, Of the history of the kingdom of Northumbria, and the 
varying governments of its principal divisions, Bryneich, or Bernicia, 
in the north, and Deifyr, or Deira, the southern or Yorkshire division 
of the kingdom, an account is given under NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Christianity appears to have been introduced into Yorkshire about 
the year 628, during the reign of Edwin, king of Northumbria. The 
history of this district down to the time of Harold, the last of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, is noticed in the article NorTHUMBERLAND, Of 
the events which followed Harold’s victory at Hastings, so far as they 
relate to this county, some particulars are stated under York. In the 
Domesday Survey, Yorkshire is called Eurewickscire, and appears then 
to have comprehended very nearly its present limits, 

In the year 1138, during the reign of Stephen, the north of England, 
as far as York, was invaded and ravaged by David, king of Scotland, who 
was defeated near Northallerton, at the famous battle of the Standard. 
Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward II., was taken prisoner in 
Scarborough Castle, by the earls of Pembroke and Warren. In 1318 the 
northern part of the county was ravaged by the Scotch under Douglas. 
In the following year another invasion of the Scotch, under the Earl of 
Murray, advanced as far as York, and set fire to the suburbs, an indignity 
which so roused the Archbishop of York, that he, accompanied by 
the Bishop of Ely and a great number of clergymen, collected an 
army of about 10,000 men, and pursued Murray as far as Myton on 
the river Swale, about 12 miles from York, where a battle was fought, 
in which the English were routed. Shortly after, in 1321, Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, leader of the barons, was defeated and taken prisoner 
at Boroughbridge; and he, with several of his party, was shortly 
afterwards beheaded at Pontefract. In 1347, David Bruce devastated 
the country as far as York, but was defeated by the English under 
Queen Philippa, at Neville’s Cross, near Durham, Yorkshire formed 
the scene of many interesting events during the struggle between 
Richard IL and Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV. Richard IL, after 
his deposition, was confined, successively, in the castles of Leeds, 
Knaresborough, and Pontefract. In 1405 one of the conspiracies 
formed for the purpose of deposing Henry IV., by Percy, earl of 
Northumberland, Mowbray, earl marshal, and several other northern 
barons, and headed by Scroop, archbishop of York, was defeated by 
some of the leaders being drawn into a conference, and taken prisoners, 
and beheaded. Percy escaped on this occasion, but in February, 1408, 
being again in arms, he was defeated and slain at the battle of Bram- 
ham Moor, near Tadcaster, by Sir Thomas Rokesby, then sheriff of 
Yorkshire. During the long war between the houses of York and 
Lancaster this county was the scene of several remarkable events, 
among which was the defeat of Richard, duke of York, by the army 
of Queen Margaret, in 1460, at the battle of Wakefield, in which he 
lost his life. In the battle of Towton, when Richard’s son, Edward RVs 
defeated the forces of Henry VI., the total number slain is reported 
to have been 36,776, including many leaders of distinction. Events 
having turned in favour of Henry, Edward fled to Holland in 1470 ; 
but in March of the following year he returned to Pe landed at 
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with 2000 men, and, being well received, proceeded to 
York where he planted a garrison, and thence marched towards 
London, and won the battle of Barnet, which established him on the 

e. 

Dang the reign of Henry VIL an insurrection of the northern 
counties against a new Jand-tax took place, but was eventually put 
down by the Earl of Surrey. In the following reign an insurrection 
was raised by Robert Aske, Lord D'Arcy, Sir Robert Constable, Sir 
Thomas Percy (brother to the Earl of Northumberland), and other 
powerful persons, to oppose the sweeping changes involved in the 
suppression of monasteries and other religious establishments ; and, 
in consequence of the sacred character of the objects for which, pro- 
fessedly, they took up arms, they styled their march ‘The Pilgrimage 
of Grace.” A similar but less important insurrection was raised in 
1587 near Scarborough and Malton; the rebels obtained possession of 
Hull, and held it for about a month, A third insurrection, raised in 
the same neighbourhood in 1548, was dispersed with less difficulty. 

Some of the earliest movements in the civil war by which Charles 5 
was dethroned took place in this county, Charles having, early in the 

ear 1642, left London for York, where his adherents flocked to him, 
The sieges of Hutt are noticed under that town, and many of the 
other proceedings under York. In 1643 Leeds was taken for the 
Parliament by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who subsequently took possession 
of Bradford, where he was besieged by the Earl of Newcastle, who 
failed in his attempts to carry the place by storm, but subsequently 
obtained possession owing to the exhaustion of the ammunition of the 
garrison, Fairfax escaping with a party of horse by cutting his way 
through the ranks of the besieging army. In the same year Queen 
Henrietta Maria landed at Bridlington with a supply of arms, which 
were safely conveyed to York, where she remained three months. 
The Earl of Newcastle subsequently defeated Fairfax at Beverley. In 
1644 Fairfax gained a battle against the Royal forces near Selby, and 
afterwards, with the Scottish forces of the Earl of Leven, laid siege to 
York; but receiving intelligence of the approach of Prince Rupert, 
they raised the siege after it had been continued from April 19th 
to June 30th, and went to Marston Moor with a view of meeting the 
Royal army, which however having taken a different route arrived at 
York. Contrary to the advice of the Marquis of Newcastle, Prince 
Rupert left York on the 2nd of July to give battle to the Parlia- 
mentary army, by which he was completely routed in the destructive 
battle of Marston Moor. The Parliament soon afterwards obtained 
jon of York, after it had sustained in the whole siege 22 assaults; 
and they also took Tickhill Castle, Sheffield Castle, Knaresborough 
town and castle, Helmsley Castle, and the town of Pontefract. At 
Scarborough the Royalists made a vigorous and protracted defence, 
but both town and castle at length fell into the hands of the Parlia- 
ment. An insurrection was raised in the West Riding in 1663 by a 
body of misguided people, led by old parliamentary soldiers and 
others disaffected to the restored government; but it was quickly 
suppressed. 

Among the more remarkable antiquities of Yorkshire, excepting 
those of the city of York itself, are the remains of the following 
fortresses :—Conisbrough or Conisborough Castle, about 6 miles W. 
from Doncaster, is one of the earliest and most interesting ruins of 
the kind in England ; in its immediate vicinity is a tumulus; Knares- 
borough Castle, which was in a great measure destroyed during the 
civil wars, and about a mile from which, on the summit of a hill, are 
the remains of an ancient camp ; Pontefract Castle, the walls of which 
were of enormous thickness, and which formerly covered seven acres; 
Skipton Castle, which, as well as that of Pontefract, was erected 
shortly after the Norman conquest; and the castles of Cawood, Hare- 
wood, Great Sandall, Sheffield, and Tickhill: these are all in the West 
Riding. The principal buildings of this character in the North Riding 
were the castles of Helmsley, Malton, Mulgrave, Pickering, Richmond, 
Scarborough, Sheriff-Hutton, and Skelton; while the more important 
castle in the East Riding was that of Wressle, an ancient seat of the 
Pereys. There are a few ancient mansions in the county which 
remain tenantable, among which are Temple Newsome, near Leeds, 
and Gilling Castle, near Helmsley. 

The county of Yorkshire contained, according to Burton's ‘Monas- 
ticon Eboracense, or Ecclesiastical History of Yorkshire,’ about 106 
religious houses, of which 14 were abbeys, 44 priories, 7 alien priories, 
13 cells, and 28 houses of priors of various orders. There were also 
three preceptories, and three commanderies in the county.. Of the 
aboye ecclesiastical establighments many ruins yet exist, some of which 
are someting tesntitel. The principal ruins of abbeys are those of 
St. Mary's, at York ; of Fountains, Kirkstall, Roche, and Selby, in the 
West Riding; and of Byland, Rievaulx, and Whitby, in the North 
Riding. The chief priories are Bolton and Knaresborough, in the 
West Riding; Guisborough, Mountgrace, and Wikeham, in the North 
Riding ; and Bridlington, Kirkham, and Walton, in the East Riding. 
Many of the churches percent striking specimens of ecclesiastical 
srepertace, and some of them contain curiously sculptured ancient 
‘on! 

Statistics, Religious Worship, and Education—According to the 
Returns of the Census in 1851, it appears that there were then in 
Yorkshire 3609 places of worship, of which 1855 belonged to Method- 
ists, a8 follows :—Original Connexion of Wesleyan Methodists, 1177; 


Primitive Methodists, 476; Reformers, 77; New Connexion, 73; 
Wesleyan Association, 52. The Church of England had 1143 places 
of worship, Independents 242, Baptists 126, Roman Catholics 65, 
Quakers 56, Unitarians 23, Plymouth Brethren 17, Mormons 11, 
Swedenborgians 6, Presbyterians 4, and Jews 4. The total number of 
sittings provided was 1,006,156. Of Day schools there were 4684, of 
which 1595 were public schools with 141,735 scholars, and 3089 were 
private schools with 84,897 scholars. The number of Sunday schools 
was 2486, of which 1031 belonged to the Established Church. The 
total number of Sunday scholars was 277,669. There were 258 
Evening schools |for adults, with 8019 scholars, of which 237, with 
7785 scholars, were in the West Riding. The literary and scientific 
institutes were returned as follows :— 


| Divisions. | Institutes. | ER ahd bevwehy 
Pe 4 | | 
eee with York 7 3,099 15,467 
North Riding . Py oes 2,082 13,734 
| WestRiding =. > | 154 | 19,958 122,936 
Tol =. . | 188 | 25,184 152,127 


Savings Banks.—In 1853 Yorkshire possessed in all 86 savings 
banks—at Barnsley, Bedale, Beverley, Birstal and Batley, Bradford, 
Doncaster, Goole, Guisborough, Halifax, Harewood, Howden, Hud- 
dersfield, Keighley, Kingston-upon-Hull, Knaresborough, Leeds, Ley- 
burn, Malton, Middlesborough-on-Tees, Northallerton, Otley, Pickering, 
Pontefract, Richfhond, Rotherham, Saddleworth, Scarborough, Settle, 
Sheffield, Skipton, Stokesley, Thirsk, Wakefield, Wentworth, Whitby, 
and York. The total amount owing to depositors on November 20th, 
1853, was 2,625,0571. 1s. 2d. 

YOUGHAL, county of Cork, and province of Munster, Ireland; a 
sea-port, borough, market- and post-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, about 31 miles E. from Cork, in 51° 57’ N. lat., 7° 52’ W. long.; 
population 7410 in 1851, besides 1801 in the Union workshire. The 
borough is governed by commissioners elected under the Act 9 Geo. 
IV. cap. 82; and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 
Youghal Poor-Law Union comprises 14 electoral divisions, with an area 
of 70,624 acres, and a population in 1851 of 32,583. 

Youghal stands at the mouth of the Blackwater, which here separates 
the eastern extremity of the county of Cork from the adjacent county 
of Waterford. The town is built along the western shore of Youghal 
harbour, which is capable of receiving vessels of 400 or 500 tons at 
spring-tides. The harbour is safe and commodious; but though vessels 
drawing 12 feet water may float off the town, the entrance is obstructed 
by a bar, on which there are only 5 feet of water at low tides, and 13 
feet at high-water of neap tides. A harbour lighthouse has been lately 
erected at the southern end of the town. The streets are paved, lighted 
with gas, and cleansed under the superintendence of the town com- 
missioners, Youghal is much frequented for sea-bathing during the 
summer season, having a fine, smooth, and level strand extending 
nearly three miles along the bay. 

The old church formerly belonged to a collegiate establishment 
founded in 1464 by one of the earls of Desmond. It was a magnificent 
structure, in the decorated style, of which the nave and aisles have 
been converted into a parish church. There is a small chapel of ease 
in a pseudo-gothic style, near the south end of the town, on the ceme- 
tery of the ancient Dominican friary. The town also contains a hand- 
some Roman Catholic chapel with a spire; a convent for nuns of the 
Presentation order, attached to which are a small chapel, and girls 
National schools; places of worship for Independents, and Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists; two or three Endowed and several other 
schools. The Clock Gate, a curious old structure, a remnant of the 
old fortifications, which stands across the principal street and divides 
the town into north and south, consists of an archway, above which is- 
a square tower of four stories, surmounted by a clock turret. There 
are besides a town-hall, a court-house, a savings bank, a fish-market, 
the Union workhouse, a prison, an infirmary, a fever hospital, a dispen- 
sary, a lying-in hospital, and other benevolent institutions. 

Although a dependency to Cork, the port of Youghal has a consi- 
derable trade, for the accommodation of which there are extensive 
and commodious quays, and a custom-house. The exportations consist 
chiefly of agricultural produce, and the importation of coal, culm, 
timber, Staffordshire ware, porter, and groceries. An extensive fishery 
is carried on along the coast. The salmon fishery of the Blackwater 
is important, and employs numerous hands. } 

The chief manufactures are of bricks, coarse pottery, ropes, and 
malt liquors. There are also establishments for the purchase and 
exportation of salmon in ice; and near the town is a quarry of good 
building-stone, In the town are police barracks, infantry barracks, and 
a coast-guard station, Quarter and petty sessions are held. The market 
is held twice a week, and there are fairs on the first Thursday of every 
month, and on Ascension day. 
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But little is known of the sea-coast. The interior 


except 
is entirely unknown, and occupied by native tribes, which are always 
at war with the inhabitants of the coast, who are mostly foreign 
settlers. The most northern portion from Ras Assoad to the mouth 
of the river Juba (a few miles south of the equator) is called Barra 
Somauli, or the country of the Somauli, because occupied by that 
nation. The country north of cgay =, hay wag tape oct iapr 
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but the bar is narrow and has plenty of water. 
The country south of the river Juba is much more indented, and 
contains numerous fine harbours. The shore as well as the islands 
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pee ta little doubt that this large river and the numerous other streams 
that fall in on this coast, have their sources in the recently discovered 
Kilimadgaro Mountains, which rise above the line of tual. snow 
and reach their culminating point in a lofty diane! summit 
tprsaing Miah above several lower snow crowned s that surround 
it, near 3° 40’ S. lat. This high mountain range, which (it is asserted 
by some) stands at the head of the Nile River, runs nearly due north 
and south at a distan BY of about 200 miles from the coast, to which it 
presents its stee lope. 

South of Mocsbas the. general 


, which appears to be large, and at a distance of 

+t eight miles from its mouth branches into several small channels, 

forming a complete archipelago of low swampy islets covered with 

mangroves. A few miles farther south is the river Rowoona, which 
a vast volume of water, 

Opposite this country are the largest islands along the eastern 
coast of Africa, the islands Pemba, Zanzibar, and Monfeea. The most 
northern Pemba, or Al Huthera, extends from north to south thirty 
miles, and from east to west ten miles. It is not in any part more 
than 200 miles above the sea, and rests on a coral foundation. It is 
one of the most fertile spots in the world, being covered with a very 
productive soil, and it abounds in excellent ship-timber: but the largest 
part of the surface is cultivated, and produces, besides other plants, 
rice of the finest quality. Zanzibar is nearly twice the size of Pemba, 
and resembles this island in soil and fertility. Besides every kind of 
grain which grows between the tropics, it produces quantities of 
sugar. There are numerous harbours between Zanzibar and the main, 
formed by the islands and reefs which are dispersed over the channel 
which separates it from the continent, and which is about fifteen miles 
wide. These harbours are safe, and not difficult of access; but within 
the shores of Zanzibar there is not one land-locked port, The inhabit- 
ants manufacture from rhinoceros hides great numbers of round shields, 
about one foot and a half in diameter, for the soldiers of the Imaum 
of Muskat, who exercises the sovereignty along the greater of this 
coast. Monfeea is little known, being surrounded with a labyrinth of 
shoals and several islets, which render access to it difficult. It seems 
to be somewhat smaller than Pemba. It rises abruptly from an 
unfathomable depth, and is based upon a coral foundation. The 
surface is covered with trees, and it appears to be tolerably well 
peopled. The channel between the island and the main is about twelve 
miles across, but so thickly studded with coral shoals as to be impas- 
sable for vessels of any size without considerable danger. Nearly 
opposite the mouth of the Mozamba River are the Querimba Islands, 
a numerous archipelago, low, and formed of coral, with excellent 
harbours between them. 

The year is divided between the dry and the season, The 
rains are very abundant, and the rivers swell so as to inundate the 
adjacent countries for miles. The heat in summer is very great. 

The productions known along the coast are rice, millet, peas, beans, 
melons, pumpkins, the sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, bananas, plantains, &c. 
The forests contain the India-rubber-tree and many timber-trees, 
Cattle, mostly of the humped kind, abound. The sheep are of the 
Tartar breed; they are very small, but their flesh is delicate and 
sweet. Fowls are very abundant. The larger wild animals in the 
interior are the elephant, rhinocerus, lion, leopard, and several kinds 
of antelopes. The rivers contain hippopotami and crocodiles, Fish 
are abundant; there are several of shell-fish. Cowries are 
collected in great quantities for export. ‘ 

Zanguebar is partly subject to native princes and partly to the 
Imaum of Muscat, North of the river Juba the inhabitants are 
Somauli, and their chiefs appear to be independent. From the river 
Juba to the Bay of Kwyhoo the Galla have advanced to the shores of 
the sea, and keep possession of that tract. The country between 
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Kwyhoo and Melinda is subject to the Imaum of Muscat. From | are solidly built, some of stone, but mostly of brick; the streets are 
Melinda to the river Pangany extend the territories of the Sheik or | narrow, tortuous, ill paved, and ill lighted. 


Sultan of Mombas. The remainder of the coast, as far south as Cape 
0, is again subject to the Imaum of Muscat, 

The inbabitants are either tribes of African origin or settlers from 
other parts of the world, The African tribes are the Somauli, Galla, 
Dowla, Wanyekas, and Sowbylese. The Somauli are a mild people, 
living on the produce of their herds and flocks, or the profits of the 
commerce which they carry on with Arabia and the Red Sea, Along 
the Indian Sea they inhabit the coast as far as Magadoxa; but they 
are entirely confined to the coast, the whole of the interior being 
ocoupied by the Galla, who occupy the southern portions of Abyssinia, 
and extend southward to the Bay of Kwyhoo, The Galla are a 
nomadic people, who ramble about over a t extent of country, 
and terrify all their neighbours by their warlike disposition, ferocity, 
and cruelty. They are black, of large stature and athletic make, and 
wear no dress except a small piece of cloth wrapped round their loins. 
The Dowlas occupy the country at the back of Lamoo. They are far 
more tractable than the Galla, and the Arabs have uninterrupted 
commercial intercourse with them. The Wanyekahs inhabit the 
country surrounding the Bay of Mombas. They seem to have attained 
a considerable degree of civilisation : some of their towns are large 
and populous, and ony defended by a double hedge of thorn-bush 
and by gates. The Sowhylese occupy nearly all the villages and towns 
of the coast south of Kwyhoo Bay, and at some places tracts extend- 
ing to a great distance into the interior. They are not so black as the 
other tribes, but approach in colour and features to the Moors of 
North Africa. They differ in language, person, and character from 
the Arabs and the other native Africans. Their language is still 
spoken from Kwyhoo to Mozambique. They are Mohammedans, and 
Ciadhus more closely united to the Arabs than the other tribes. 
They are mostly engaged in agriculture. 

The Portuguese had numerous settlements on this coast in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Before their arrival the Arabs had not settled 
there, except in small numbers and as merchants. But after the 
Portuguese had been obliged to abandon the country the Arabs 
appeared as conquerors, and there are a considerable number of them 
at present in the large towns. Several Banyans from Hindustan are 
settled at Mombas as merchants. 

The towns of Macapoxo, Merrnpa, Momsas, and QUILOA are 
noticed under separate heads. atta is built on an island, which lies 
between the bays of Kwyhoo and Patta, and is divided from the 
mainland by a narrow sandy creek, through which boats only can pass. 
A good deal of commerce is carried on here. The Portuguese had a 
castle here, the ruins of which still remain. Zamoo is at present the 
most considerable town on the east coast of Africa, next to Mozam- 
bique, and hasa population of more than 5000. It is built on the 
southern shore of the Bay of Lamoo, at the foot of a sandy ridge of 
hills which constitute the southern boundary of the harbour, which is 
formed by a small river andgome creeks. The houses are of an oblong 
form, and are made of reeds and stakes plastered with mud; the roof 
is supported by rafters, which project far beyond the walls. Their 
mosques are built with a flat roof, supported by low clumsy arches. 
The houses are crammed together as close as space will allow, so as to 
leave only narrow alleys between them, indy (near 10° S. lat.) is 
situated at the bottom of a deep bay formed between reefs, which in 
some parts extend two or three miles from the land. The river Lindy 
falls into this bay, and on its northern banks the town is situated. It 
is built on low ground, and consists of a great number of straggling 
huts interspersed with groves of cocoa-nut and other trees, It 
formerly carried on a considerable trade in slaves. 

The exports of Zanguebar to Arabia are rice, sugar, molasses, dried 
and salted fish, ivory, gums, and shields. The chief imports are dates, 
arms, and some Indian manufactures. The commerce with Hindustan is 
limited to the harbour of Mombas, from which the Banyans, who are 
settled there, send ivory, gold, cowries, and a few minor articles to 
Bombay, whence they receive Indian and English manufactures. 
Many vessels are employed in the coasting-trade, carrying chiefly dhol 
(small peas), rice, and salted and dried fish from one place to another, 

ZANTE. [(Ionran Istanps.] 

ZAPOROGH COSSAKS, (UCossaxs.] 

ZARA, ey 

ZARABSHAN, RIVER. [Boxnara] 

ZARAGOZA (in English generally written Saragossa), a city of 
Spain, capital of the ancient kingdom and former province of Aragon 
aud of the modern province of Zaragoza, is situated in 41° 47’ N, lat., 
0 Ad Jong.» * td — ies from Madrid. It is the see of an 
are op and the residence of a captain-general. The ion i 
1845 was 40,482, ona piers 

The city of Zaragoza stands on the south bank of the Ebro, and is 
connected with a suburb on the north bank by a good stone bridge 
600 feet in length, which was constructed in 1437, The small river 
Huerba flows from the south towards the central part of the city-wall, 
and then, sweeping round the outside of the wall, falls into the Ebro 
on the east side of the city, The Gallego falls into the Ebro on the 
north bank a short distance below the city. The wall is low, built of 
brick, and is entered by eight gates. The adjacent plain is fertile, and 
is well irrigated from the canal of the Ebro, [Aracon.] The houses 


Zaragoza possesses two cathedrals, in each of which the ter 
resides alternately six months. The older of the two, called Laon 
(the See, or Seat, ‘ cathedra’) is a gothic structure, with one octagonal 
belfry-tower, the other being yet to build, The second cathedral, 
dedicated to Nuestra Seiiora del Pilar, is a quadrangular building 
about 500 feet in length, and with three naves. In the centre of the 
church, in a small chapel under the central dome, is the sacred pillar, 
surmounted by a small wooden figure of the Virgin Mary. The legend 
is, that the Virgin stood on this very pillar, and thence directed St. 
James (Santiago) to build a chapel on the spot. This pillar is held in 
great veneration by the Aragonese, who resort to it from all parts of 
the province. Several of the other churches, and most of the con- 
ventual buildings, were either destroyed or greatly injured during the 
two sieges of 1808-9. 

An octangular clock-tower, built in 1504, and called La Torre 
Nueva, is as much out of the perpendicular as the leaning tower of 
Pisa. It is of brick-work, much ornamented. The university, with 
its valuable library, was destroyed by the French, but has since been 
partially reconstructed. The students amount to about 1000, The 
General Hospital is also a new structure, the former having been 
burnt during the siege. The Aljaferia (so named from Abu-Jafar, 
the Moorish sovereign who built it), the palace-citadel, or aleazar, is 
outside the north-western gate. It was much damaged by the bombs 
of the French, and is now in a ruinous condition. The Poor-House 
and Orphan Asylum (Casa de Misericordia), has accommodation for 
600 or 700 individuals. Near to this building is the Plaza de Toros 
(bull-arena), where grand fights are occasionally exhibited in honour 
of the Virgin, on which occasions the profits are applied to the sup- 
port of the hospitals. The Lonja, or Exchange, is a fine stone edifice, 
round which marble busts of most of the kings of Aragon are 
in niches. Nearly opposite is La Casa de la Diputacion, a noble b' 
erected by Alfonso V., in the principal hall of which are portraits 0} 
the kings of Aragon. ‘The other principal buildings consist of a 
theatre, a museo, or academy of fine arts, and a public library. The 
alamadas extend on the outside of the city-wall as far as the Casa 
Blanca on the canal; they are lined with poplar-trees, and much 
frequented by the inhabitants. 

The principal manufactures are silks, woollens, and leather, and 
meg re a considerable trade in agricultural produce by the canal of 
the Ebro. 

By the Celt-Iberians Zaragoza was called Salduba or Saldyva (Plin. 
lib. iii.). It was colonised by the Romans, and the Emperor Augustus 
named it Cesar Augusta, which the Moors corrupted into Saracosta, 
anciently written whence the present name Zaragoza, It 
was taken by the Goths about a.p. 470, by the Moors in 712, and by 
Alfonso I. of Aragon in 1118, Zaragoza was twice besieged by the 
French in the early part of the Peninsular War. It was first invested 
June 15, 1808. The French carried some of the exterior works, and 
forced their way into the city; but the garrison and inhabitants 
attacked the enemy with irresistible fury, and after 49 days of open 
trenches and 21 days of bombardment, the siege was raised on the 
4th of August. Being a military position of great importance, where 
several roads meet, the siege was recommenced on the 20th of Decem- 
ber. It was bombarded till the 27th of January 1809, when a general 
assault was made, and the French forced their way through the 
breaches into the city, The city itself however was defended with 
desperate valour by the inhabitants as well as by the garrison, house 
by house as well as street by street, and was not conquered till the 
22nd of February 1809. 

ZARIA, or ZEGZEG., [Soopay.] 

ZARIZIN. [Saratov.] 

ZARKI. [Powtanp.] 

ZARUMA. ([Ecvapor.] 

ZBARACZ. [Gatrora, Austrian.] 

ZEA (Kéws, Cea,), an island in the Agean, about 13 miles 8.E. from 
Cape Colonna; the island of Makronisi is nearly in the mid-channel. 
The capital, Zea, is situated in about 37° 88’ N, lat., 24° 20’ E. long., 
on the northern declivity of Mount St. Elias. The island is 14 miles 
longand 10 miles broad. It is one broad-based hill rising from the low 
shore-line to the central peak of Mount St. Elias. The capital is 
situated on the brink of a ravine between 2 and 3 miles inland from 
its port Raphtilimanit (which has a sufficient draught of water for 
vessels of the largest size), and contains about 3000 inhabitants; and 
the whole island about 5000, The climate is healthy. The products 
are barley, fruits, wine, cotton, sheep, and silk-worms. Zea has no 
relics of antiquity except the ruins of a temple and the ancient walls 
of the capital. - 

ZEALAND, a province of the kingdom of the Netherlands, situated 
between 51° 14’ and 51° 45’ N. lat., 3° 13’ and 4° 7’ E. long., is 
formed of the ancient province of that name, of Dutch Flanders, and 
of a group of islands formed by the several arms of the Schelde. It 
is bounded N. by two branches of the West Schelde; E. by North 
Brabant and Antwerp; S. by Flanders; and W. by the North Sea. 
Its area is 670 square miles, The population at the end of 1853 
was 165,075. The surface is only a few feet above the sea, and the 
monotonous plain is only broken here and there by artificial mounds. 
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The province is protected from the sea by numerous dykes, which run 
along the coasts and the sides of the rivers. The soil is a rich black 
mould, and very fertile. The climate is damp, and unfavourable to 
foreigners, though the natives enjoy good health. The inhabitants 
are steady, industrious, and wealthy people, owe: chiefly to agricul- 
ture, cattle-breeding, and the sea fisheries. d wheat, 4 qin 
that of the island of Schouwen, is very highly esteemed. The pro- 
vince produces likewise fine rye and malting barley, Kidney-beans 
and peas, rape-seed and flax, are important articles of exportation, 
and the island of Schouwen alone produces 20,000 ewt. of fine madder 
annually. The sheep are small, and the wool of indifferent quality. 


The horses are large, heavy, and strong. Poultry, rabbits, ducks, wild- 
fowl, and fish abound. Besides grain and pulse, the people cultivate 
potatoes, melons, fruit, and teaze The inhabitants have a consider- 


able export trade, and some manufactures of linen, woollen, and fine 
yarn ; distilleries, breweries, salt-works, and dockyards for ship-build- 
ing. The following are the islands :— 

1. Walcheren, in which are the following towns :—Middelburg, the 
capital of the province, a fortified town, connected with the West 
Schelde by a navigable canal half a league in length. It is a seaport, 
and has 15,000 inbabitants. Fiusaina. Veere, or Terveere, a fortified 
town at the mouth of the East Schelde. 2, and 3. Bevetanp, North 
and South. 4. Wolfersdyk, with the village of Oosterland, separated 
by the Zuyd Vliet from North Beveland. 5. SchouweEn, separated by 
the East Schelde from North Beveland. In this island are the towns 
of—Zierickzee, with 7000 inhabitants, who derive their subsistence 
from the fis , Salt-works, trade in madder, &c. Browwershafen, 
mostly inhabited by seamen and fishermen. 6. Duiveland, separated 
from Schouwen by the Dyl. 7. Tholen. This island produces the 
finest flax, and it manufactures the finest thread, of which one pound 
costs 300 florins (nearly 257. sterling). The town of Tholen has 2000 
inhabitants, and is partly fortified. 

In Dutch Flanders are the following towns :—Sas de Gand, a well- 
fortified town, with .1200 inhabitants, situated on a canal which leads 
from Ghent to the West Schelde. Sluys, or U'Ecluse, a well-fortified 
place, situated on a bay of the North Sea, at the mouth of the Schelde, 
and on a canal to The population is 1200. Aardenburg, on 
a canal which joins the Zwin, has 1400 inhabitants. Cadsand, on the 
island of Cadsaud (which is 5 leagues long and 4 broad; it has rich 
pastures, and is famous for its cheese), is a mere village. Axel, on an 
island in the Schelde, on a canal from the West Schelde, has 2300 
iohabitante, Hulst, a fortified town, with 2000 inhabitants, with a 
— communicating with the Helle Gat, a creek of the West 
Schelde. 

ZEALAND, or SLELAND. [Denmarx.] 

ZEALAND, NEW, one of the British colonies, consists of a group 
of islands situated in the Pacific Ocean and in the southern hemisphere. 
This group includes two large islands and a small island at the south- 
ern eud of them. Many other islands still smaller are scattered along 
the shores. The northern of the two large islands is called by the 
natives Eaheinomauwe, and the southern Tavai-Poenammoo; they 
are separated by a wide strait, called from its discoverer, Cook Strait. 
The northern island is called by the colonists New Ulster; the central 
large island is called New Munster, and the small island is New 
Leinster, or Stewart Island. The islands lie between 166° and 178° 35’ 
E. long., 34° 25’ and 47° 20’ S. lat. The entire length of the two 

islands is about 1200 miles, and the mean breadth about 140 
miles. The area is about 95,000 square miles. Stewart Island is 
about 60 miles longand 60 miles wide. The native population in 1850 
was estimated at 120,000. In 1851 the census en in the settled 
districts gave a population of 26,656, of whom 14,996 were males and 
11,660 females. 

Coast-line, Harbours, &c.—New Ulster, the most northerly of the 
islands, is of a very irregular shape, extending north-east and then 
north-west, with a large pr torial projection near the middle on 
the east. It lies between 34° 25’ and 41° 40'S. lat., 172° 30’ and 
178° 49’ E. long. Ths most northern portion is a narrow tongue of 
land about 40 miles in length, but hardly anywhere more than 8 miles 
across, except at the most northern extremity, where it expands in 
the form of a dovetail, and where it is more than 20 miles from west 
to east. This is chiefly occupied by a ridge of hills of moderate eleva- 
tion, which extends from the western cape, called Cape Maria Van 
Diemen, by Tasman, to the North Cape, or Cape Otou. About 4 
miles from Cape Maria van Diemen, on the western coast, begins a 
cliff which rises almost perpendicularly from the sea, and continues 
for 6 miles. From this place the ridge of hills recedes from the shore, 
and runs inland towards the harbour of Pa-reinga on the eastern coast ; 
buat it sends short offsets to the north and south, so that it is inter- 
sected by several small valleys. North Cape is high and bold, pre- 
senting steep sides to the northern and eastern coast, but a flat and 
swampy tract about 3 square miles in extent runs from the northern 
to the eastern chorea, separating the promontory from the hilly tract, 
whith terminates on the eastern coast in perpendicular cliffs of 
volcanic conglomerate. A narrow isthmus 30 miles in length, con- 
sisting of low hills and swamps, connects this promontory with the 
broken of the peninsula. On the western shore of the isthmus 
is Pa-reinga Bay, which has always two fathoms of water, and a rise 
of 10 feet at high tide, On the eastern shore is an isolated hill, called 


Mount Camel, or Houhoura, which rises 500 feet above the sea. On 
its southern side is a harbour capable of receiving the largest vessels, 
with anchorage close to the eastern shore; but the entrance is not 
more than 40 or 50 yards wide. Where the isthmus terminates on 
the south there is an extensive alluvial district, which stretches from 
the western to the eastern coast, and follows the serpentine course of 
the Awaroa, a river which empties itself into the estuary of Ran- 
ganui. The Awaroa, though a small river, is navigable for boats at 
high water to the distance of about 10 miles; the tides rise 10 feet, 
and the river has little fall in its lower course. There are several 
European settlements in this district, and the natives have made roads 
to the shores of the sea and for internal communication. 

On the south of the Valley of the Awaroa extends a hilly region 
from sea to sea. The coast on both sides of this region is indented by 
several inlets, and some of them contain good harbours. On the 
eastern coast are Doubtless Bay and Wangaroa Harbour, and on the 
western coast Whangapi and Hokianga. 

The Bay of Islands, called Kororarika by the natives, lies on the 
eastern coast: it is open to the north and north-east, and the entrance 
between Cape Pococke and Cape Brett is 11 miles wide. It extends 
south-west about 12 miles, and is studded with several islands, whence 
it has received its name. There is deep water close to the shore, and 
there are several good anchorages, even with northerly and north- 
easterly winds, behind the rocky and elevated islands, It is one of 
the best harbours in New Zealand. Between the Bay of Islands and 
Hauraki Gulf, the shores of the sea are bounded by high precipitous 
cliffs, in which several small indentations occur ; but none of them will 
receive ships above the size of coasting-vessels, except Wangari Bay, 
which is formed by the mouth of the Wangari River. The harbour 
is about half a mile wide and 4 miles long, and has good’ anchorage 
in from 6 to 10 fathoms, and is completely sheltered from all winds. 
Hauraki Gulf, now called the Frith of the Thames, from its most 
northern point, Cape Rodney, to its most southern inlet, which termi- 
nates at the mouth of the river Thames, is about 70 miles long. The 
entrance is-from the north, where it is 40 miles wide, between Cape 
Rodney and Cape Colville. It preserves this width to half its extent, 
but farther south it grows rapidly narrower, and terminates with the 
wstuaries of the Thames, or Waiho, and the Piako, which empty 
themselves into it within a few miles of each other. Great Barrier 
Island, opposite Cape Colville, is nearly 80 miles in circumference, 
and has an excellent harbour, called Great Barrier Harbour, at its 
most north-western extremity. There are several islands in the wider 
portion of the gulf, of which those of Rangitoto and Waiheke require 
notice. Rangitoto is a cone, rising gradually from the sea, and termi- 
nating in three peaks, the middle one being the highest. This cone 
contains a very perfect crater, about 150 feet deep: the highest point 
of it rises 920 feet above the sea-level. Between Rangitoto and the 
mainland is the best channel into Waitemata Harbour, which leads to 
Auckland. Waiheke is about 30 miles in circumference, and has a 
harbour for small vessels, with anchorage for larger vessels in the 
channel which separates the island from the mainland. 

The peninsula which terminates with Cape Colville contains two 
harbours, called Coromandel or Waiho Harbour, and Mercury Bay and 
harbour. From Mercury Bay there is no good harbour till we reach 
that of Tauranga in the spacious Bay of Plenty. There is here a 
native village, whence a great number of pigs are exported; they are 
mostly brought from the valley of the river Waiho, to be shipped 
here, Between Tauranga and Katikati which lies about 20 miles 
north from it, the coast-line is formed by several large islands, which 
in structure and configuration exactly resemble the mainland, but are 
separated from it by narrow channels. 

In the Bay of Plenty is the island of Tuhua, or Mayor's Island, 
which is of considerable extent, and consists of rugged basaltic rocks, 
with narrow but fertile valleys. The natives cultivate the land, and 
occasionally provide passing whalers with provisions. White Island, 
or Puhia-i-Wakari, is small and low; it contains an active volcano, 
similar to Stromboli, and produces sulphur, Near Highland Bay, one 
of the indentations in the Bay of Plenty, is Mount Edgecombe, or 
Putawaki, which reaches a height of 10,000 feet. Other bays on this 
coast are Hicks Bay; Poverty Bay, where Captain Cook first landed 
in 1769; and Wairoa, Cape Kawakawa constitutes, with Cape Camp- 
bell, the southern entrance of Cook Strait. West of the cape is a 
wide bay, which on the west is sheltered by the high lands terminating 
with Baring Head, or Cape Tourakira. It is open to all winds except 
those from the north and east, and affords no safety nor good anchor- 
age. It is appropriately called Useless Bay, also Palliser Bay, and by 
the natives Wairapara. At the innermost recess of the bay is the 
mouth of a river, the Wairapara, West of this bay a headland projects 
into Cook Strait in a direction from south-west to north-east. tt is 
traversed by two chains of mountains, which terminate at Baring 
Head and Cape Terawiti. Between these rocky capes Port Nicholson 
extends northward, It is surrounded by high and steep rocky hills, 
generally covered with wood, except opposite the entrance of the 
harbour, where a sandy beach occurs about 2) miles in length. This 
leads to the alluvial valley of the river Hutt, or Eritonga, which is 
surrounded by steep mountains, and extends 7 miles inland, where the 
hills approach each other and form the gorge of the river. This 
tract has great fertility. The bay extends about 8 miles, and that 
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on of it which is adjacent to the eastern hills is exposed toa 
ae swell during southern winds. At its extremity Cape Terawiti 
bends eastward in the form of a hook, and thus it protects the western 
portion of the bay against the swell and winds. Here is Lambton 
Harbour, on which the town of Wellington is built. 

After rounding Cape Terawiti the coast turns nearly northward, and 
at the upper end of Cape Terawiti is the harbour of Porirua, not far 
from the head of the Hutt Valley. At Porirua is a barrack station. Pro- 
eseding north there are several harbours, formed by the mouths of the 
numerous short streams that descend from the western sides of the 
neighbouring hills, and several settlements have been established on 
them. The most important is Petre, at the mouth of the Wanganui, 
which is also the most important river coming from the north, for a 
considérable distance. The coast then stretches away to the north- 
west to Cape ont, near which is Mount Egmont or Taranaki, 
8500 feet high. It then turns north-east, and about 30 miles from the 
cape is New Plymouth, at the mouth of the Hua, Part of the coast 
further north is cliffy, part has a low sandy beach, and part is lined 
by sand-hills, but on it are the following harbours— Mokau, near 
which coal is stated to have been found. Kawia, a large and safe 
harbour (near 38° S. lat.), one of the most important on the western 
coast of the island. It has a clear entrance about a mile and a quarter 
wide, with two fathoms at low water of spring-tides. The tide rises 
12 feet. Aotia,a long and shallow estuary, with a bar at its mouth, 
admitting only vessels under 20 tons burden. Wangaroa, a long inlet, 
with a bar at the entrance, in which however there is a channel with 
12 feet at low water. Smaller vessels find good anchorage and shelter 
in several coves on the north shore. From Wangaroa the coast trends 
to the north-west, and at a distance of about 20 miles is the harbour 
of Waikato, at the mouth of the river of the same name, the largest 
in the island, up which vessels of 30 tons burden can ascend for a 
distance of 100 miles in a south-easterly direction. The next harbour 
is that of Manukao, which forms part of the Auckland district, and 
its shores are colonised. It is, as already observed, separated from 
an inlet of Waitemata Harbour by a portage of less than 2 miles, and 
from that of Tamaki by another not exceeding a quarter of a mile. 
It is a fine basin, about 15 miles long, and 8 miles broad in the widest 
part. Several other harbours occur on the west coast. Some of them 
are commodious, but deficient in shelter. 

Surface and Hydrography.—The mountain system is not yet 
thoroughly known. The northern headland and the long and narrow 
isthmus have been already noticed. Where the island widens, it is 
flat, with a few hills, till we reach 35° 5’ S. lat., where commences a 
ridge of elevated hills, lying nearly north and south, in which are the 
upper sources of the Wairoa River, the basin of which lies between it 
and a parallel ridge along the western coast. Another small ridge lies 
in the same direction north of Auckland, throwing off numerous 
streams on their western slope into the harbour of Kaipara. The 
country extending along the western coast south of Manukao, as far 
as the river Mokau, appears to rise to a higher level than the northern 
districts of the island. The shores have in many places a low sandy 
beach ; in others they are lined by sandhills, but there are also large 
tracts where the sea washes the base of steep cliffs composed of sand- 
stone and conglomerate. A few miles from the sea the country rises 
higher, and contains numerous hills, whose declivities are gradual. 
Some miles north of Waitemata Harbour the hills sink down, and the 
narrowest part of the island, which is between this harbour and 
Manukao Harbour on the western coast, has a slightly undulating 
surface, on which several isolated hills rise to some height. Where 
the Gulf of Hauraki grows narrow, opposite the island of Waibeke, 
the country rises to a higher level, and presents towards the gulf a 
hilly ridge, in which several narrow valleys open to the wstuary of 
the Waiho. This hilly ridge continues southward, where it separates 
the valley of the Thames or Waiho and of the Piako from the basin 
of the Waikato River; but it sinks lower as it proceeds towards the 
source of the Thames, or rather the general level of the country rises 
higher. This chain of hills is mostiy composed of basalt, and wood 
is only found in some small valleys and ravines, The valley of the 
viver Thames, which lies to the east of this hilly range, and begins at 
the most southern branch of the Gulf of Hauraki, is the largest known 
plain in New Zealand. It extends about 60 miles south, terminating 
in the low hills of Horohoro, where the river Thames originates. At 
its northern extremity it is about 20 miles wide, but grows narrower 
as it runs southward, though probably in no part does it fall short of 
10 miles in width. The plain of the Thames is separated from the 
Bay of Plenty by a ridge of rocky hills, which begins at Cape Colville, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Haraki, and continues without inter- 
ruption for more than 100 miles to the Horohoro Hills at the source 
of the Waiho, They are called the Ahora (Love) Mountains, and 
rise about 1500 feet above the sea. North of the mouth of the 
Thames they fill up the whole extent of the peninsula terminating 
with Cape Colville, but farther south they area few miles distant 
from the banks of the river. Their western declivity is very steep, 
and rises like a wall over the plain of the Thames, but towards the 
Bay of Plenty they descend with a gradual slope. They are almost 
entirely covered with wood. North of 38° S. lat., the highest portion 
of this tract does not appear to rise more than 1500 or 2000 feet above 
the sea-level, and the hills do not run in any determinate direction. 


South of the parallel just mentioned they take the shape of a con- 
tinuous ridge, running parallel to the western coast, and risé much 
higher. This chain is called, in its northern portion, Rangitoto; in 
the centre, Rua Wahine; and towards its southern extremity, Tara- 
rua, which last terminatesmt Cook Strait. Mount Taranaki or Egmont 
occupies the centre of a projecting headland, and is about 20 miles 
from the shore, in 39° 8’ S. lat, 174° 1’ E.long. It is an extinct 
volcano, which rises 8839 feet above the sea-level, and is above the 
snow-line. It is a perfect cone, from the base of which the country 
slopes slowly towards the sea on the north, west, and south; and on 
the east it is surrounded by a hilly region, which extends to the 
Rangitoto Chain and the volcano of Tongariro. Taranki is the western 
extremity of a volcanic region, which traverses the island from south- 
west to north-east, and terminates on the southern shores of the Bay 
of Plenty. The Rangitoto Mountains contain the active volcano of 
Tongariro and the extinct volcano of Ruapahu. North of the first- 
named peak is the Lake of Taupo, which is surrounded by hills of 
voleanic formation, from the rents of which numerous hot-springs rise, 
and which are interspersed with mud volcanoes. Towards the shores 
of the Bay of Plenty is a large cluster of lakes, some of them filled 
with hot-water, and others surrounded by hot-springs and volcanic 
rocks, the most remarkable of the lakes being that of Rotorua. The 
Rangitoto range extends from 38°, after throwing off the branch to 
Taranaki south by east, to the peak of Tongariro, and then south to 
that of Ruapahu, about 70 miles. Their general elevation gape’! 
does not exceed 2000 feet above the sea, at least not north of Tonga- 
riro. This summit rises to 6200 feet, and that of Ruapahu reaches 
far above the snow-line, and is supposed to be at least 9000 feet high. 
Between these two summits and in their neighbourhood the range 
appears to attain its greatest elevation. But these mountains occup 
a comparatively small width, hardly more than 4 or 5 miles. On 
west of them extends a hilly region, whose general level is probably 
less than 1000 feet above the sea, but the hills upon it rise about 
500 feet higher. On the east of the Rangitoto Range is the basin of 
the Waikato River. Beyond the valley of the Waikato to the east, in 
the tract forming the great promontory ending at East Cape, the 
country is broken and mountainous, but with few remarkable heights, 
though there are several which rise to a considerable height at its 
northern extremity, and Mount Edgecombe to the east of Roturua, 
The two mountain ridges which inclose Port Nicholson and the valley 
of the Eritonga unite at the source of the river, and are there called 
the Tararua Range. This chain, consisting of several ridges, runs 
south and north, and extends to the elevated peak of Ruapahu, where 
the Rangitoto Mountains begin, which are to be considered as their 
northern continuation. The geological structure of the Tararua 
Mountains is argillaceous schist, interrupted, especially on the western 
side, by bulky and irregular dykes of red, black, and greenish Lydian 
stone. Sometimes the clay is more quartzose and granular, and forms 
a good stone for building purposes. These mountains apparently do 
not rise more than 3000 feet above the sea-level. They extend in 
longitudinal ridges, with narrow crests here and there rising to a 
somewhat higher summit. In many places they are overgrown with 
forest, in others the woody region does not quite reach to the top. 
In the country extending from the Tararua Mountains to Cook Strait 
the southern portion, as far as Paripari, is filled up with the offsets 
of the mountains, At the last-mentioned place the chain begins to 
recede from the sea-shore, increasing its distance from the coast-line 
as it runs north. The mountains are now succeeded by a belt of low 
sandy hills, commencing at high-water mark and widening as the 
mountains fall back, till, at the Manawatu River, the sandy belt is 
9 miles broad. From the south-eastern extremity of the island a 
range of mountains extends to near Cape Matau, known as the 
Mamigaraki and Pakatoi Mountains. . 
Though possessing almost innumerable streams, New Ulster, in 
consequence of the mountain ridges running in general in a north and 
south direction through the length of the island, has but few con- 
siderable rivers. They are chiefly mountain streams, which, falling 
from the eastern or western slopes, enter the sea, and are seldom 
capable of being used for navigation. Of the larger ones we proceed 
to give a short notice, The first, beginning at the northern end, is the 
Hokianga, which, rising near Ngate, about 20 miles from the junction 
of the isthmus, proceeds in a north-easterly couse to the head of the 
estuary of the Hokianga on the west coast, its course not exceeding 
10 miles. The Wairoa is one of the largest of the rivers. The 
remotest branches rise in the country between Hokianga and the 
of Islands ; it flows in a south-easterly direction; its whole course 
perhaps not less than 200 miles, measured along the windings, and it 
falls into the Kaipara Harbour at its northern end. It is navigable 
for large vessels for about 70 miles above the head of the harbour, 
Canoes can ascend about 70 miles farther, beyond which their advance 
is prevented by rapids. The valley through which the river flows is 
generally two miles wide, and of great fertility. The Otamatea rises 
in the hills in the neighbourhood of Wangari Harbour, and runs 
probably less than 100 miles. The valley is also fertile, but of smaller 
extent than that of the Wairoa. It falls into Kaipara Harbour nearly 
opposite its entrance; it is navigable for many miles from its mouth. 
The Kaipara River, which falls into the most southern inlet of the 
basin, flows north-westerly, has a very winding course in a moderate- 
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Sized valley bounded by the hills which extend along the sea-coast 
between Kaipara and Manukao Harbour, and is separated from an 
inlet of the harbour of Auckland in the Gulf of Hauraki by a neck of 
land about three miles wide, consisting of low hills, across which the 
natives frequently their canoes in time of war. The tide 
ascends the Kaipara for several miles from its mouth, and so far it is 
navigable for large vessels. The Waikato is the largest river in New 
Ulster. Its source is in the Rangitoto Mountains, or rather in a con- 
tinuation south of them, called the Kai Munatoa Range. It is a com- 
bination of numerous streams which fall into Lake Taupo, the Waikato 

ing the outlet of that lake. Lake Taupo is 1337 feet above the sea- 
level, or higher than the Lake of Geneva. The Waikato leaves the 
lake at its north-eastern extremity, and is there about 300 yards wide 
and very deep. It runs first north-east, but afterwards in a general 
north-north-west direction, until it reaches 87° 30’ S. lat., when it is 
joined by its great tributary the Waipa. In approaching Manukao 

y it turns south-west, and falls into the sea. The whole course of 
the Waikato probably exceeds 250 miles. In the middle part of its 
course the navigation, if not entirely interrupted, is rendered difficult 
by numerous rapids. The mouth of this river does not form a bay, 
but is a narrow channel, which at low water only vessels of. about 30 
tons can enter; but inside the headlands it is a full river, and when 
the tide is in it is navigable for large vessels for about 40 or 50 miles 
to the place where it is joined by the river Waipa. This river rises in 
the Rangitoto Mountains north-west of Lake Taupo, and runs above 
100 miles, of which about 60 miles are navigable for large boats. To 
the east is a plain drained by three rivers, the Waiho, the Waitou, 
and the Piako, which receives the Waitou before it and the Waiho fall 
into the Gulf of Hauraki, at the east and west corners of its southern 
end. The Watho, which is also called the Thames, drains the plain in 
its whole extent, rising in the Horohoro Hills, on the border of the 
table-land of Roturua. Its course is about 100 miles, of which 90 
miles are navigable for large boats. The Piako, which rises on the 
hills bordering the western side of the plain, is much smaller, and runs 
only about 30 miles. The Mokaw rises on the western side of the 
Rangitoto Mountains, and after a course of about 20 miles falls into 
the sea in 38° 30’ S. lat. Somewhat south-east of the upper sources 
of the Waiho lies the table-land of Roturua, so called from the largest 
of the numerous lakes which are dispersed over ita surface. The Lake 
of Roturua is about 24 miles in circumference, and nearly circular. 
Near it there are many hot-springs, and some of them close to its 
banks. From some of the openings in the ground every five minutes 
a column of steam and water, two feet in diameter, is thrown up to 
the height of three or four feet. Other lakes are filled with warm 
water, and in some of them the thermometer rises to 95°, or 30 
degrees higher than the air, There are several cones of pure sulphur, 
and mud yolcanoes, The soil consists of a black mould a few inches 
thick, resting on a substratum of pumicegravel. It isin general light, 
but possesses a considerable degree of fertility. The Wanganui rises 
on the north-western declivity of the volcanic peaks of Puki Onaki, and 
runs with numerous windings to Petre, on Cook Strait. The mouth 
is more than half a mile wide, and bas on the bar 8 feet of water. 
Veesels of 230 tons have d over it, but at low water the sea 
breaks across the bar, Inside the bar the river grows deeper, and is 
about 300 yards wide. The banks are here low and sandy, and covered 
with drift-wood and pumice-stone, which the river brings down from 
the voleanic region surrounding its source. At the distance of some 
miles an extensive flat extends along the banks, which is bare of 
timber and even of bushes, and in its natural state is covered with flax 
and fern: it is considered well adapted for grazing. About 30 miles 
from the mouth the river flows between hills, which are well wooded, 
and extend to the base of Mount Tongariro, But in approaching that 
summit the country is again more open and flat, though much broken. 
The Wangaihy risea from the same source on Ruapahu as the Waikato, 
and falls into the sea 9 miles south from the Wanganui. The Mana- 
watu takes its rise on the southern declivity of Mount Ruapahu, and 
rans along the eastern side of the Rua-Wahine Range, southward, in a 
valley between mountain ridges, about 70 or 80 miles, when it pierces 
the range through a cleft by turning westward, and enters the lower 
country along Cook Strait, about 40 miles south from Petre. As, with 
all the rivers in Cook Strait, the force of the current is not strong 
enough to remove the sand which is thrown up at its. mouth by the 
south-westerly and north-westerly winds, and the depth over the bar 
is only 6 feet at low water: the tide rises 8 feet. The breadth at the 
mouth is about 300 at half tide. 

Cook Strait, w separates New Ulster from New Munster, is 
about 150 miles long, and lies from south-by-east to north-by-west. 
At ita southern entrance, between Cape Kawakawa in New Ulster and 
Cape Campbell in New Munster, it is about 50 miles wide; but the 

romontories which form ita northern entrance, Cape Farewell in New 
Monster and Cape Egmont in New Ulster, are more than 100 miles 
distant from each other. At the narrowest part, opposite Cape 
Terawiti, the strait is not quite 30 miles across. The tide runs from 
the south at the rate of five knots an hour during spring-tides. The 
prevailing winds near the southern entrance, for the greater part of 
the year, are from the hag Tea ae gr ten nye increase Ln 
heavy gales, augmenting the w straits, ani 
Siiins exatidetis lansote op the coast, In the northern and wide 


portions of the strait the prevailing winds all the year round blow 
from the north-west and south-west, and cause a heavy swell to set 
against the shores of New Ulster, between the island of Kapiti and 
Cape Egmont. This coast has no harbours, and as the sea to a great 
distance from the shore is shallow, vessels are obliged to keep a good 
offing. The island of Kapiti, called by Cook the Island of Entry, is 
the most remarkable of the islands of the strait. It is about 25 miles 
in circumference, and consists of a ridge of hills rising in some places 
to the height of 600 feet. These hills descend abruptly to the west- 
ward and eastward, but at the southern extremity they are low and 
undulating. At the north-eastern point is an extensive alluvium, 
with a lagoon in the middle. To the east of the southern extremity 
of Kapiti are three small islands, which, together with Kapiti, form a 
roadstead, which is sheltered from the prevailing north-west winds by 
Kapiti, and from the south-east winds by the three islets, and affords 
a safe anchorage. 

Tavai-Poenammoo, now called New Munster, is separated from New 
Ulster by Cook Strait. It extends from 40° 25’ to 46° 40’ S, lat., and 
lies between 166° 20’ and 174° 30’ E.long. It contains, according to a 
rough estimate, about 50,000 square miles. The interior of this large 
island is not so well known as New Ulster. Seen from the sea, a chain 
of apparently uninterrupted mountains is observed at some distance 
from the shore on the western side; on the eastern side are other 
ranges at a greater distance from the shore; and at the northern end, 
which terminates on Cook Strait, are three extensive masses of high 


mountain rock, with valleys between them, which, considering the ~ - 


wide masses of rocks that inclose them, must be called narrow. The 
mountains, even at a small distance from the shores, rise to 3000 feet, 
and farther inland they attain a much greater elevation. The highest 
of these ranges seems to be the western, which fills up the whole 
country west of Tasman Bay, and falls off with a steep declivity to 
Massacre Bay. In the centre of it stands Mount Arthur, which is 
always covered with snow, and probably rises 8000 feet above the sea- 
level. It is divided from the central mass by a narrow depression, 
extending, as it appears, far inland. This depression is not a plain, 
but is traversed by several ridges of high and steep hills running in 
the direction of the island from south-west to north-east, The lower 
tracts between these hills are in some places extensive, and drained 
by several rivers, of which the Waimea is the largest. The central 
mass of mountains is called Pelorus Ridge, and occupies the whole 
country between Tasman Bay and Cloudy Bay. It terminates on the 
shores of the strait in three projecting peninsulas, which inclose two 
very long inlets, Admiralty Bay and Queen Charlotte Sound, in which 
several safe anchorages are found, well protected against all winds, as 
the surrounding mountains rise to an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 
feet. As the mountains generally rise from the water's edge with a 
steep ascent, only a few places of small extent occur near the shores, 
on the slopes or in the ravines, which are fit for cultivation. On the 


-eaat side of this mass is an indentation, which constitutes the harbour 


of Underwood. This port is a deep inlet formed by hills, from which 
numerous buttresses run out towards the sea, and form as many small 
coves, in which vessels find good shelter. Port Underwood opens to 
the south-west into Cook Strait, and is frequently adeneieia by 
whaling vessels, South of Port Underwood the mountains run inland, 
and give way to a wide depression, which extends along the shores of 
Cloudy Bay to the vicinity of Cape Campbell. This elevated cape is 
the termination of the range of mountains which is called Kaikora, 
or the Southern Alps, and is covered with snow nearly all the year 
round. The country between Port Underwood and Cape Campbell 
is comparatively level, and drained by several small rivers, among 
which the largest is the Wairao, which has a bar at itsentrance. From 
Cape Campbell, on the eastern coast, the mountains stretch inland in 
a south-west direction; Mount Kaikora being 9300 feet high, and 
other peaks ranging from 4000 to 5000 feet in height. It joins a 
mountain group near 43° §, lat., from which all the other ranges in 
the island appear to diverge. From Mount Grey, in 43° 5’ S. lat, a 
crescent-shaped ridge runs at the back of the Canterbury settlement, 
and ends on the left bank of the Kakaunui River; near the sea, in 
45° 10’ S. lat., a great part of the range is above the snow-level, but 
there are passes through it into the central plain. Rowley Point is 
5000 feet high, and Mount Peel, Mount Somers, Mount Richards, and 
Mount Torlesse, are probably about the same height. Of the western 
coast Captain Cook says :—“From Cape Farewell to 41° 30'S. lat. 
there is a narrow ridge of hills that rises directly from the sea and 
is covered with wood: close behind these hills are the mountains, 
extending in a ridge of stupendous height, and consisting of rocks 
that are totally barren and naked, except where they are covered with 
snow, Which is to be seen in large patches upon many parts of them, 
and has probably lain there ever since the creation of the world. A 
prospect more rude, craggy, and desolate than this country affords 
from a distance at sea cannot possibly be conceived ; for, as far inland 
as the eye can reach, nothing appears but the summits of rocks, which 
atand so near together, that instead of valleys there are only fissures 
between them.” From 41° 30’ to 45’ 8. lat, the country presents a 
better aspect. Well-wooded hills and some extensive valleys occur. 
All the indentations of this coast, which are numerous, are open to 
the westerly winds and the swell of the sea, except Milford Haven 
(44° 30’ 8. lat.). The south-western extremity of New Munster is 
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bounded by elevated chalky cliffs, which are intersected by numerous 
narrow arma of the sea, These inlets afford safe anchorage to shipping 
from every wind. The principal of these ports are called Dusky Bay, 
Preservation Harbour, and Chalky Bay. e most southern part of 
New Munster is the widest part, and in Favourite Strait, which sepa- 
rates it from New Leinster, are a few good bays, the principal being 
Bluff Harbour. There are no mountains to be seen here from the sea. 
This comparatively level tract, which is moderately elevated, continues 
north-eastward to Port Otago, where a settlement has been effected. 
Port Otago is an inlet of the sea, running in a west-south-west direc- 
tion about 13 miles: it is well sheltered by highlands. The entrance 
has a bar across, with 34 fathoms of water. ithin the harbour it 
deepens to 9 fathoms. The navigable river Clutha, formerly called 
the Molyneux, falls into the most western corner of the bay. North 
of Otago high land and a bold coast extends to Banks Peninsula, 
around and upon which the settlement of Canterbury has been 
formed. 

Baoks Peninsula has an oval form, and is nearly 70 miles in cireum- 
ference. The surface is very irregular and hilly, and some of the hills 
are visible at sea from a distance of 40 miles. The higher parts are 
barren, but the lower slopes of the hills are well wooded and the soil 
is favourable to vegetation. It has harbours on each side. The most 
eapacious, called Akaroa, is near the eastern extremity of the penin- 
vale: it has sufficient depth for large vessels, is easy of access, and 
well sheltered. On the northern side of the peninsula are Port 
Victoria and Port Ashley, which are little inferior to that of Akaroa. 
Pegasus Bay, extending between the peninsula and the mainland, is 
shallow and not safe, The country in the vicinity of the bay is in 
general level, and rises gradually from the shore. The shores north 
of Banks Peninsula are very high and rocky, and generally there is no 
beach between the high grounds and the sea. Ata few places inlets 
occur, but they are open, and not well sheltered from the prevailing 
south-east winds. The best harbour is in Lookers-on Bay, a small 
estuary, into which two rivers fall, both of them navigable some miles 
from their mouth. : 

Opposite the southern extremity of New Munster lies New Leinster, 
or Stewart Island. The strait which separates it from the mainland 
was discovered in 1816 by Stewart, the captain of a sealing vessel, and 
called ‘Foveaux Strait,’ but it is now called Favourite Strait, This 
strait is about 40 miles long and 12 miles wide on an average. It is 
very dangerous on account of numerous rocks which are dispersed 
over it, especially at the eastern entrance of the strait. New Leinster 
has nearly the form of an equilateral triangle, and measures in its 
greatest length and width about 40 miles, The coast is generally 
rocky and high. Along the western coast it has only anchorage under 
the lee of some small islands, but on the northern shores there are some 
small bays which afford good anchorage. The south-eastern shore has 
one of the finest harbours on the globe, called Pegasus, or Southern Port. 
At its entrance are two islands, which divide it into three channels, 
and each of them is deep enough to admit large vessels. The island 
is rather mountainous than hilly, and is almost covered with forests, 
which contain abundance of ship timber. Between the hills are many 
fine valleys and some plains of moderate extent. 

Climate, Soil, and Productions.—The climate of New Zealand is 
frequently compared with that of Great Britain, and certainly there is 
@ great similarity between the two countries, so far as respects the 
frequent changes of the weather, the moderate heat and cold, and the 
limited annual range of the thermometer, the limited daily range of 
the thermometer, and the slow passage from heat to cold, and vice 
verad, at the change of the seasons. ‘he following is the mean tempe- 
rature at Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, and London, from the observa- 
tions of one year only at each place, bat not the same year :— 


a 7 
At At. | a ae ed At 
Months. | Auckland. | Wellington. Nelson. London, | Months. 
fo 
January .| 69°5° | 66-4° 65°5° 62°97° July 
April . | 59°0 635 | 5845 50°79 October 
July | 49°5 48°7 46-0 36°34 January 
October | 58°6 592 | 54-0 47°61 April 
Summer .| 6772 65°3 65:2 || 617 Summer 
Autumn §. ) 60°1 59°3 } 685°0 50°3 Autumn 
Winter «| 519 50°4 47°5 38°2 Winter 
Spring . 57-4. | 57-7 53°7 48°3 Spring 
Annual } ° | 
«| 592 584° 554? | 6° Annual 
Mean | | : ie 406 Mean 


The temperature of the air thus appears more equable at Auckland 

on; as at Auckland the difference between the hottest 
months is not more than 19°8°, and at London it is 
\ m the temperature is lower than at Auckland, and 
: of the thermometer is greater, The daily range of the 
‘ the coast frequently does not amount to more than 
eauwat never exceeds 8°; but-on the table-land surround- 
pSUPO, which may be considered as 1500 feet above the 
1, it Bo aes amounts to 25°, and in these parts the ponds 


and swamps are sometimes covered with ice about half an inch thick. 
On the table-land the trees shed their leaves in winter; but along the 
whole coast the natives plant their potatoes at all seasons of the year, 


and the forest is always green. 
, ‘humid. In ten months (from 


The climate of New Zealand is very 

April, 1841, to February, 1842), there fell 34°49 inches of rain in 
Wellington, and in 1846 there fell 28°78 inches at Nelson. In London 
the mean annual quantity of rain is 24°10 inches, but in some districts 
in the west of England double that quantity falls. Dews are frequent 
and particularly heavy during the winter months, Fogs are rare on 
the sea-coast, owing to the brisk winds, which hardly ever cease to 
blow; but in the interior they rest upon the lakes and watercourses 
until they are dispelled by the sun or driven away by the winds. 
This abundant moisture renders vegetation so vigorous, that it covers 
even the rocks where only a thin layer of vegetable mould is found: 
it is not injurious to health, as the country is generally so well drained 
that swamps are comparatively rare and of small extent; besides, it 
feeds the numerous streams and rivulets, which render the island one 
of the best-watered countries on the hig Rain falls in New Zealand 
in all the months of the year, but the largest quantity falls in winter 
and spring. 

Every part of New Zealand seems to be subject to frequent winds 
and heavy gales. The winds at Wellington blow either from north 
and north-west or from south and south-west. In 1841 it blew from 
north and north-west for 213 days, and from south and south-west for 
119 days. During the winter the north-west wind prevails; but when 
the sun has a southern declination southerly winds are most general. 
But in Cook Strait, which is nearly inclosed by high hotntathe, the 
direction of the wind changes so frequently and suddenly that no two 
puffs follow each other from the same quarter, and the nearer the 
shore the more this is felt. At Nelson the prevailing winds are north- 
east and south-west : in 1846 it blew from the north-east on 219 days, 
and from the south-west on 71 days. At Auckland, and in general on 
the northern narrow peninsula, south-west and west winds A Sle 
They generally commence about 10 o’clock in the morning, and increase 
gradually almost to a smart gale, but subside at sunset into a calm, 
Easterly gales generally occur at the full and change of the moon, and 
continue for two or sometimes for three days. In the winter months 
they sweep with great violence over the more ex part of the 
country, These winds nearly always bring heavy rains. Northerly 
winds are of rare occurrence, 

The seasons are not very distinctly marked. At Wellington the 
fair season commences in the middle of December, and continues to 
the middle of April. After the middle of April the weather is more 
variable, the winds increase in force, and the showers are heavier and 
last longer. The air becomes chilly. This weather continues to the 
beginning of July, when the bad or tempestuous season begins. Heavy 
rains occur almost daily, and sometimes they continue for many or 
together: the wind is almost a constant gale, and often blows wi 
the strength of a hurricane. At Auckland the fair season lasts from 
October to April and even May. It is regularly interrupted by the 
heavy rains which occur at the full and change of the moon, attended 
by ea and irregularly by squalls and showers. During the remainder 
of the year showers are frequent, and the westerly winds blow with 
considerable force. In December and January regular land and sea 
breezes are experienced. The sea-breeze sets in from the north-east 
in the forenoon, and veers to the south in the evening. Thunder- 
storms are frequent in August, and are sometimes heavy. quakes 
have been experienced at several places, but the shocks have always 
been slight, and have caused no dam: : 

Two _— were cultivated by the natives at the time of the arrival 
of the Europeans, the taro (Caladium esculentum) and the kumera, or 
sweet potato (Convolvulus batata). Among the fruit-trees the most 
remarkable is the Areca sapida, of which the undeveloped plaited 
leaves or the heart are eaten, and the leaves are used in roofing the 
houses, The leaves of the Piper excelsum are used as tea. me 
shrubs bear berries, which are much liked by the natives, especially 
the Solanum laciniatum and the elderberry-tree (Coriaria , 
whose leaves however contain an acrid poison, which produces violent 
symptoms if eaten by cattle. 

The greater portion of the island is still covered with forests. ‘There 
is a great variety of trees, and perhaps in no part of the globe do . 
attain a larger size and exhibit a more luxuriant v tion, which 
to be attributed to the humidity of the atmosphere. There are various 
kinds of Conifere, and they produce the most valuable timber. 
One, peculiar to New Zealand, is the kauri (Agathis Australis), whose 
timber is so highly prized that it was one of the greatest induce- 
ments to Europeans to visit the island. It is however only found on 
the northern peninsula. There are numerous other useful timber- 
trees, but the quantity of timber exported from New Zealand is not 


he other kinds of plants requiring notice are—the ferns, the 
Phormium tenax, and the raupu. There are ninety-four species of 
ferns in the island, and some attain the size of trees. The Cyathea 
dealbata, the highest, is sometimes forty fect in length. One species, 
the Pteris esculenta, has a root which was formerly much ued 
by the natives; but since the cultivation of several other plants has 
been introduced by Europeans, it is only used to feed pigs, which — 
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quickly fatten on it. The Phormiwm tenax, or flax, covers many 
extensive plains; it grows on mountains and in swamps. It was for- 
merly used by the natives to make clothing, and considerable quantities 
of flax obtained from it were exported ; but since the demand for pro- 
visions by the vessels which visit the island has increased the value 
of labour, the natives have produced much less of this article for the 
market. Many swamps are overgrown with a kind of bulrush called 
raupu (Typha ifolia), which is a useful building material for the 
natives, who make the walls and roofs of their houses of them, tying 
them together in bundles with a climbing fern. 

The most important of the plants introduced by Europeans is the 
potato, which is extensively used by the natives, partly for food and 
partly for exportation : most vessels that touch at the island take large 
quantities of them. Maize, or Indian corn, was introduced early, and 
in the northern district forms a considerable article of export. Wheat 
was introduced by the missionaries more than twenty years ago, and 
its cultivation has spread rapidly. Turnips are very extensively 
cultivated : they are dried in the oven, wind, or sun, and they keep 
for a long time. The other vegetables are pumpkins, shallots, onions, 
garlic, beet-root, endive, celery, leeks, purslain, radishes, Spanish radish, 
Spanish onions, cabbages, brocoli, artichokes, cucumbers, capsicums, 
Chili pepper, and mustard. The fruit-trees of Europe have also been 
planted, and most of them succeed very well, especially in the northern 
districts, as pomegranates, figs, quinces, nectarines, peaches, apples, 
pears, vines, olives, raspberries, strawberries, and Cape gooseberries, 
Some attempts have been made to introduce the fruits of India, but 
without suecess. The bananas and mango-trees do not flower. Tobacco 
is cultivated at several places by the natives for their own consump- 
tion, and the sugar-cane succeeds very well at Hokianga. 

The dog, a smaller variety of the genet ate dingo, existed here at 
the arrival of the Europeans, and is still, though rarely, met with, as 
almost the whole race of the island has become a mongrel breed. 
This was the only domestic animal at that time. The white settlers 
have introduced the horse, cow, ass, sheep, and pig. Pigs are very 
numerous; they are easily fed and fattened on the fern-root. The 
other animals, though not yet numerous, succeed well, particularly 
sheep. A considerable amount of wool (abont 700,000 lbs. in 1853) 
is exported to Great Britain. No wild animals are found, with the 
exception of a kind of bat, called Mystacina tuberculata by Gray. 
Formerly a native rat, which was eaten by the aborigines, was very 
common, but it bas been nearly exterminated by the European rat, 
and is now only found on the table-land of Roturua. 

Seals and whales of various kinds are found in the neighbourin 
seas, but not so plentifully as formerly ; and many sorts of fish, seve: 
of which are edible. Fish and eels are also found in the rivers. There 
are numerous species of birds, the most remarkable of which is the 
kiwi of the natives (Aptery2 australis), a struthious bird, unable to 
fly on account of its want of wings, instead of which it is provided 
with flappers. Among other birds are a rail, found in the swamps, as 
large as an English pheasant, and of splendid colours: some small and 
gaily-coloured parrots; a sort of mocking bird, called tui by the 
natives, which makes a variety of fanciful noises, coughing, whistling, 
and chattering; and a small owl, called by the settlers ‘ More Pork,’ 
from the sound which it is said it distinctly pronounces towards day- 
break for half an hour continuously. 

Very little is known of the mineralogy of New Zealand. In October 
1852 gold was discovered at Coromandel, about 40 miles E. from 
Auckland, on the peninsula forming the eastern side of Hauraki Gulf, 
between the harbours of Waihou on the western side and Mei Bay 
on the eastern side, Neither lead nor silver have been traced, but 
Dieffenbach states that from the island of Otea, or Great Barrier Island, 
which is north of Cape Colville before the entrance of Hauraki Gulf, 
he obtained specimens of a copper-ore, some of which contained nearly 
25 per cent. of copper. Iron-ore is said to exist at several places; coal 
has been found and worked at Massacre Bay, on the Waikato River; 
at Motunao; at Mokau, in New Ulster; and at Saddle Hill, near 
Otago; and also at various places in the neighbourhood of Tasman 
Bay, in the island of New Munster. Thick layers of lignite are 
observed in the cliffs which skirt the western and eastern coasts, but 
especially in the former. Limestone is found on the west coast, 
especially oh the deeper inlets, and some limestone-rocks would yield 
marble. Indurated scorie# and some kind of sandstone are fit for 
building materials, Slates are met with in many places. Immense 
quantities of sulphur could be collected in the volcanic region. 

Population and Inhabitants.—The population is composed of Euro- 
pean settlers and of the native tribes. The natives call themselves 
Maori (aborigines), in contradistinction to the foreigners, or Pakehah. 
They are generally tall, muscular, and well-proportioned, and do not 
vary in size as much as Europeans do, e form of the cranium 
approaches that of the European. Their is derived from the 
same stock with the Malay language, but that of the Malays has been 
greatly enriched by foreign words from the Sanscrit, Arabic, &c., 
whilst that of New Zealand preserved its originality until the mission- 

jes and Europeans introduced new ideas and new signs for them. 

hen the voyages of Cook first made us acquainted with New 
Zealand, the inhabitants derived their food from plants which they 
cultivated, lived in houses constructed so as to protect them against 
rain and the weather, were posseased of large war-canoes, and wore 
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more clothing than the people in the other islands; but they were 
divided into many tribes, which were frequently at war with one 
another, On the hills which are so numerous they built villages, 
which were fortified with palisadoes and ditches, and to these small 
fortresses they retired when attacked by an enemy. These fortresses 
were called ‘ pahs.’ Their wars were carried on with great cruelty; 
they ate their enemies who fell in battle, and frequently killed and ate | 
their prisoners. Women and children were carried off as slaves. These 
wars greatly impeded their progress in civilisation. 

The intercourse of the natives with Europeans effected a great 
change. The New Zealander became acquainted with the use of fire- 
arms and adopted them. The tribes that first became possessed of 
fire-arms immediately acquired a superiority over their neighbours; 
and this circumstance led to the annihilation of several tribes which 
had formerly been numerous and powerful, and it is probable that the 
whole race would have been extirpated if the missionaries had not 
arrived. 

The most singular custom among the New Zealanders, as well as 
among the inhabitants of many other islands dispersed over the 
Pacific, is what is called ‘ tapu,’ which signifies that a thing must not 
be used or touched, and heavy penalties are attached to the violation 
of the tapu, Many things are always tapu, as the plantations of the 
sweet potato, property contained in a house left uninhabited by its 
proprietor, a house containing seeds, a canoe left unprotected on the 
beach, or a tree selected for being worked into a canoe at a future 

eriod. A married woman and a girl promised in marriage are invio- 

bly tapu. A burying-place and the utensils and clothes used in 
interments are strictly tapu. It is evident that this tapu supplies the 
want of prohibitory laws. Buta thing may also be declared tapu by 
the priests, and it cannot be used until the tapu is taken off. Even 
men or women may be pronounced tapu, and then they are not 
allowed to touch their food or drink, but are fed by others until the 
tapu is taken off, which is done by the priest or priestess by some 
simple ceremonies and prayers. 

The natives have considerable talent for the mechanical arts, and a 
great inclination to cultivate their minds. Cook found among them 
war canoes, which were 80 feet long, and constructed with considerable 
ingenuity. They have applied themselves successfully to the acquisi- 
tion of the various trades introduced by Europeans, are good farmers, 
and bold and skilful seamen. There are now few natives who have 
not learned to read and write; and even those who live in parts of 
the country which have only occasionally been visited by missionaries, 
have acquired these elements of civilisation by mutual instruction, 

The governor, Sir George Grey, writes of the natives in 1850, in his 
Report to the British Secretary of State, in terms of high commenda- 
tion, in reference to their industrial capabilities, their desire for mental 
improvement, their agreeable manners, their moral character, and 
their material prosperity. 

History and Oolonisation.—There is reason for supposing that some 
Spanish navigators discovered New Zealand in the 16th century, but 
nothing is on record which can prove it. We must therefore consider 
that the islands were discovered by the Dutch navigator Abel Tasman, 
who, in December, 1642, reached the west coast of Tavai-Poenammoo, 
near 42° 10’ §. lat. He sailed along the coast northward, and entered 
the western entrance of Cook Strait in the wide open bay called on our 
maps Blind Bay, but by the Frenchman D’Urville, Tasman Bay. Here 
he anchored in a harbour, which he called Massacre Bay, as four of his 
seamen were killed there by the natives. From that time New Zea- 
land was considered a part of the Australian continent by the 
geographers of the period. No European seems to have visited it till 
the time of Cook, who in his first voyage spent nearly six months on 
the coasts, in 1769 and 1770, during which he circumnavigated the 
islands and surveyed the coasts. In December 1769, a French ship 
commanded by Surville anchored for some time in Doubtless Bay, as 
it is called by Cook, but which Surville named Lauriston Bay ; and in 
1772 two French vessels, under the command of Marion and Crozet, 
sailed along the west coast of New Ulster, and remained for some 
time in the Bay of Islands, where Marion and 27 Frenchmen were 
killed by the natives. Cook visited New Zealand in his second voyage 
three times, and in his third voyage for the fifth time. Vancouver 
also visited it in 1791, but merchant-vessels came to it only towards 
the close of the last century. In fact, these remote seas were hardly 
visited by trading-vessels before the foundation of the British colony 
at Port Jackson in Australia. 

When the colony at Port Jackson had gone through its first trial 
and began to rise, it became the centre of a new branch of commercial 
industry. Before the end of the last century a few vessels, English 
and American, departing from Port Jackson, began to prosecute the 
whale-fishery in the sea east of New Zealand. As the number of 
whales was immense their success was very great, and they soon 
learned that provisions and other necessaries of life were to be got 
much cheaper and with less labour in New Zealand than at Sydney, 
and thus New Zealand began to be the resort of the whalers, who 
visited the Bay of Islands in preference to all other parts on account 
of its geographical position and the excellence of its harbour, To 
facilitate the intercourse between the natives and the crews of these 
vessels, a few English settled in that harbour and in some others on 
the east coast, About the same period the New — flax began 
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to be considered a useful article both in England and in New South 
Wales, and many vessels visited the islands to procure it, The tracts 
where the Phormium tenax grows in greatest abundance are situated 
on the west shores of New Ulster; and settlements were made there 
in order to get cargoes for the vessels whose arrival was expected. 
During the first twenty years of the present century the coasts of 
New Munster and of Cook Strait were overrun by sealers in every 
direction, who caught many thousand seals every season; the skins 
were sent to China, where they fetched a high price. When the seals 
began to fail the whale-fishery in Cook Strait was established. This 
led to the settfement of several Englishmen on the shores of the 
strait, and thus a considerable number of Englishmen had become 
domiciled in New Zealand at an early period. Most of them married 
native females, and finding that the country possessed a considerable 
degree of fertility, and that immense tracts were not cultivated, they 

to acquire landed property before a regular colony had been 
established. Meanwhile the Church Missionary Society had directed 
its attention to the natives of New Zealand, and sent several mission- 
aries in 1814, They were soon followed by some Wesleyan and Roman 
Catholic missionaries, and though their labours were not attended 
with immediate success, they ultimately succeeded, and at present the 
natives are nearly all at least nominally Christians. 

The English government having been informed that every foot of 
ground in New Zealand was the property of somebody did not think 
it expedient to send a colony there, and made a declaration to that 
effect; but the English who were settled in the island wished to have 
some protection, and they complained that many runaway convicts 
from New South Wales had entered the country, where they exercised 
a pernicious influence over the natives, who were excited by them to 
acts of violence against their neighbours and the settlers, The use of 
fire-arms began to be introduced among them, and the conflicts became 
more numerous and deadly than ever. This induced the English 
government in 1833 to send there a consul or agent to decide disputes 
between the English according to the law of their country, and to 
remove vagabonds. 

In 1835 a French adventurer, Baron de Thierry, announcing himself 
as sovereign chief of New Zealand and king of Nuhuhwa (one of the 
Marquesas Islands), published a formal declaration that he was about 
to go to New Zealand and to establish an independent sovereignty. 
He went in 1837 to Hokianga with a few settlers, but being soon 
abandoned by his companions he left the country. The British 
settlers now addressed a petition to William IV., praying for the 
establishment of a regular government in the form of a British 
colony. In 1838 an Englishman arrived in London who had been 
residing for some time in New Ulster, and had bought an immense 
tract of country, which he wished to dispose of. This gave rise to the 
New Zealand Company, which sent there the first regular colony in 
1839. Several settlements were made in New Ulster, and on the 
shores of Tasman Bay in New Munster. In 1840 the English govern- 
ment made a regular settlement on the shores of Port Waitemata in 
the Bay of Hauraki, where the town of Auckland was built, Subse- 
quently settlements were made at Canterbury and Otago, both in New 
Munster, the former by members of the Church of England, the 
latter by Free Church Presbyterians; but both have ceased to be 
exclusive. 

Neither the settlements nor the conduct of the New Zealand 
Company gave satisfaction to the colonists. The Company had 
endeavoured to act equitably by the natives in founding their colo- 
nies, purchasing all the lands required, and reserving certain portions, 
mingled with the others, as inalienably appertaining to the original 
owners. Difficulties had however arisen. The native wars had in 
many instances transferred districts from the conquered to the con- 
querors, The latter had sold the lands; the former, on something like 
peace being restored, claimed them, and showed no disinclination to refer 
the arbitrement to force, In addition, there were the claims of private 
individuals, who asserted that they had purchased tracts of land 
varying from two acres to 500 square miles, for merchandise, tobacco- 
pipes, and blankets, often from the same chiefs who had sold the land 
to the New Zealand Company, and in frequent cases produced their 
signatures. Captain Hobson, who was at first only consul, but was 
afterwards named lieutenant-governor, concluded the treaty of 
Waitangi with the native chieftains, by which the sovereignty of the 
islands was transferred to Queen Victoria; but all the proprietary 
rights, “ the lands, estates, forests, fisheries,” &¢., were secured to the 
chieftains, while the right to purchase any part thereof which they 
might feel disposed to alienate was restricted to the crown ; it was 
declared that any future sale by the natives, except to the crown, 
would be null and void; and the title of the New Zealand Company 
to their lands was left unsettled. Numerous disputes arose between 
the natives, the Company, and the governor. In September, 1842, 
Captain Hobson died, and his chief adviser, Mr. Shortland, carried on 
the government till the arrival of Captain Fitzroy, in January 1844, 
In the meantime an event had occurred which produced a long and 
disastrous war with the natives. A dispute had arisen respecting the 
lands in the valley of the Wairau, near Cloudy Bay, on the opposite 
side of Cook Strait, in New Munster. Two of the most powerful 
on Rauperaha and Rangihacta, had used force to prevent a survey 
of the district being taken, and had burned some of the dwellings, 


and a magistrate’s warrant was issued to arrest them on a charge of 
arson, On June 17th, 1843, Captain A. Wakefield, one of the magis- 
trates, and a party of the settlers, amounting in the whole to 49, 
attempted to execute this warrant, but the Maori chiefs, as might 
have m expected, laughed at the notion of submission to the 
authority of the law; and, when told they would be compelled, 
Reitoaetik replied that he “did not want to fight, but if the white 
people fought he would fight too.” An attempt was made to arrest 
the chiefs, A conflict took place; and though the natives did not 
number more than 80 or 90, only half of whom were armed with 
muskets, Captain Wakefield and 21 others were killed, several after 
they had laid down their arms and offered to surrender; many more 
were wounded, and all who escaped did so with difficulty. This affair 
inspired the natives with yet greater boldness, which was not lessened 
by Captain Fitzroy’s declaring, after an interview with Rauperaha, 
whom he visited to hear his statement, that the settlers were in the 
wrong, and ought not to have continued the survey at Wairau. In 
June, 1844, Heki, another chief, and previously a baie 
proceeded to cut down the British flag-staff at Russell, in the Bay 
Islands, at the northern end of New Ulster, and plundered and 
burned the town. This gave rise to hostile pro which con- 
tinued for more than a year. In November, 1845, Captain Fitzroy 
was succeeded by Captain (now Sir George) Grey, who came as 
governor-in-chief, with a force augmented to 2500 men. Within a 
month he succeeded in tranquillising the north. He then turned his 
attention to the south. Rauperaha was suddenly seized in his pah, 
or fortified village, and kept for a considerable time as a prisoner at 
large. He {cleared the valley of the Hutt, near Wellington, of the 
intrusive natives, and he pursued Rangihaeta and his people till they 
were subdued and forced to submit. During these dissensions a great 
portion of the native population adhered faithfully to the British side, 
and were of the greatest service, particularly in the latter part of the 
war, when tracking Rangihaeta through the pathless and almost im- 
penetrable forests. An attack on Wanganui in the spring of 1847, 
which was easily repulsed, was the last hostile conflict of the European 
and native races. The governor employed the military in laying out 
and completing a number of roads, The natives now mix on the best 
terms with the British; they live amongst them, they found towns, 
build churches, and have projected newspapers of their own; bg! 
have elevated themselves to an equality, perhaps more—for it 
stated, that so eager are they for knowledge that there is scarcely a 
Maori who cannot read and write. 

The New Zealand Company have given up their efforts at colonisa- 
tion. They resigned in 1852 their claims to the government, upon 
receiving a compensation for their outlay to the amount of 268,3701., 
to be paid out of the sale of waste lands in New Zealand; an arrange- 
ment which excited much dissatisfaction in the colony. 

Government.—The government of New Zealand has hitherto been 
intrusted to a governor (till 1845 he was only lieutenant-governor, 
subordinate to the governor-in-chief at Sydney), with an executive 
council, consisting of the colonial secretary, the treasurer, and the 
attorney-general; and a legislative council consisting of four colonists, 
nominated by the governor. The seat of the government is at Auck- 
land. In 1852, by the act 15 and 16 Vict., cap. 72, a new constitution 
was provided for New Zealand. By this act the following provinces 
are established in New Zealand, namely, Auckland, New Plymouth, 
Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury, and Otugo, the limits of the same to 
be fixed by the governor of New Zealand; each province has a super- 
intendent and a provincial council, and the colony at large has a legis- 
lative council and a house of representatives. The waste lands are 
under the superintendence of the General Assembly, but arrangements 
with respect to lands held in common by the natives cannot be entered 
into except with the crown. : 

New Zealand was created a bishopric in 1841, as suffragan to Sydney, 
when the Rey. G. A. Selwyn was appointed, whose residence is at 
Auckland, and who has been indefatigable in the discharge of his duties, 
A second bishopric, that of Christchurch, was founded in 1854. 

The government revenue in 1849 was 48,589/., in 1850 it was 
57,7481; of the increase 4000/. arose from the customs, and 50001. 
from the land. There has been always a deficiency in the revenue as 
against the expenditure, which has been made up by a patliamentary 
vote by England. In 1850 this vote was for 20,0001; but in 1849 
there was a decrease in the expenditure in New Ulster of 50751, and 
in New Munster of 11,587/., a total decrease of 16,6620. 

Towns and Villages,—The chief towns and villages in the colony are 
the following :— 

Auckland, the seat of the government of the colony, is built on the 
southern shores of the harbour of Waitemata, which opens into the 
Gulf of Hauraki, The harbour has sufficient depth for vessels of con- 
siderable burden, The town stands on cliffs of sandstone of moderate 
elevation, backed by rising ground. Several volcanic cones rise in its 
immediate neighbourhood, at the base of which are hard scoriz, fit 
for buildings and roads, and easily worked ; the sandstone of the cliffs, 
though soft, hardens by exposure to the air, and is also a good buil 
material. Some of the caves that occur in the cliffs have been 
by the natives as places of sepulture, and the bottoms are covered with 
human bones. The houses in the town are mostly of wood, The 
town is situated in a part of the island where the soil, though light, — 
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is fertile and easily cultivated, and it has an easy communication with 
all the countries both to the north and to the south. Many of the 
English, who settled on the island before the foundation of the colony, 
reside in the harbours north of Auckland, and a great number of small 
coasting-vessels visit Auckland. Around Auckland are four pensioner- 
villages for discharged soldiers. Auckland was incorporated as a 
borough on July 29th, 1851, the district by which it is formed extend- 
ing 16 miles is long, and from 5 to 7 miles in width. It is divided 
into 14 wards, of which three are in the town itself. The Tamaki 
Creek intersects the borough, is navigable for boats, and is made 
pee oe for the re of the ages The seal edhe goreened 
y a mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. @ princi ildings in the 
town are—St. Paul’s church, a handsome building ; two sets of barracks 
built of scoriz; a public hospital ; a market-house; a native hostelry ; 
— washing, bathing, and drying grounds; several chapels; and a 
There are also several bridges, wharfs, and landing.places. 

The governor’s residence and the bishop’s are closely adjacent, and 
four miles from the town, on the banks of the Tamaki, is St. John’s 
College, There is a church at each of the pensioner-villages mentioned 
above. The population of the town is about 4000; in the district in 
1851 there were 8840, of whom 4921 were males and 3919 females. 
The flag-staff of the barracks is in 31° 51’ 27" S. lat., 174° 45’ 20" 


E. long. 

Wellington, the principal settlement of the New Zealand Company, 
founded in 1840, is on the shores of Port Nicholson, in the island of New 
Ulster, but for government purposes the town and the whole of the dis- 
trict are comprised in the province of New Munster. Port Nicholson 
lies in 41° 15'S, lat., 174° 47’ E. long.; it is surrounded by moun- 
tains, except at the alluvial tract through which the river Hutt, or 
Eritonga, reaches the sea, These mountains rise ronie ee A from the 
water's edge, except in the most south-western corner of the harbour, 
where a strip of flat land extends at their base, about one-third of a 
mile broad and two miles long, the soil of which is composed of sand, 
shells, shingle, and vegetable earth, On this flat ground, which sur- 
rounds that — of Port Nicholson called Lambton Harbour, the 
town of Wellington has been built, It extends about three miles in 
the form of a semicircle round the harbour. The flat ground not 
being considered sufficient for the town, the hills south of it were 
included. As these hills are generally too steep to build on, only the 
more convenient parts were selected for that purpose, and thus the 
most distant points of the town are nearly four miles from the harbour. 
In 1848 there were 525 houses, of which 45 were of brick or stone, 
303 of wood, and 177 of clay and wood, or other materials. Other 
houses, and large warehouses of brick, have been constructed since, 
near the wharfs and jetties, which have been built so that vessels of 
70 tons can unload alongside of them. There are two churches, and 
an Episcopal chapel, a Presbyterian chapel, five Wesleyan chapels, three 
other Dissenting chapels, and one Roman Catholic chapel, with a 
Roman Catholic bishop; there are aleo an hospital, a bank, a savings 
bank, a mechanics institute, a horticultural society, a custom-house, 
an exchange, a jail, two seta of barracks, and the residence of the 
lieutenant-governor. There are also 38 schools of various kinds. Most 
of the public buildings are of wood only. The population of the dis- 
trict in 1851 was 5722, of whom 3135 were males and 2587 femiales. 
The town is well supplied with water by streams which run through 
it; it is — at night by lamps, which every public-house is com- 
pelled by sede olf lan Mids ty nop Ieabaingy the stdeshe foo nih 
paved, but excellent roads have been made in several directions along 
the coast to the valley of the Hutt, and towards that of Wairarapa, 
Two newspapers are published in the town. Three cemeteries have 
been provided, all of them at some distance outside the town, one for 
the Jews, one for Roman Catholics, and the other, a large one, pic- 
turesquely situated, is used by all the Protestant sects, European and 
native, The harbour is safe, and has good holding-ground. 

Akaroa is a small settlement formed, in 1840, by the French, who 
had attempted to land in the Bay of Islands, but were prevented by 
Governor Hobson; and under his direction, and accompanied by an 
English magistrate under the British flag, they were settled at Akaroa, 
Akaroa is near the south-east point of Banks Peninsula in New Munster, 
in 43° 52’ S. lat., 173° E. long. The harbour is an inlet 7 miles in 
depth, with steep shores, and has a bar at the entrance, but it is per- 
fectly landlocked within, though exposed to furious gusts from the 
highlands around it, and there is 14 fathoms water inside the harbour. 
The town contains a church, the residence of the magistrate, a jail, 
and the cottages of the inhabitants, who are chiefly agriculturists, 
Bay of Islands, at the northern end and east coast of New Ulster, was 
originally the seat of a whaling station, and was at first selected by 
Governor Hobson for the site of the capital, but was abandoned in 
favour of Auckland. Two towns however sprung up, Russell and 
Kororarika; the first was burnt down and the inhabitants expelled 
by Heki, and from the other they withdrew to Auckland. Still some 
Europeans have kept their position here, and the government returns 
state’the population as 400. Canterbury is the name of a settlement 
in New Munster, first founded in 1849, upon strictly Church of 
England principles, and with a large ecclesiastical establishment. It 
comprises the whole of Banks Peninsula, and a large district running 
back westward to the range of mountains, and extending along the 
eastern coast for a direct length of about 100 miles, The population 


in 1850 was estimated in the government returns at 1600 ; but Mr. Fox, 
in his ‘Six Colonies of New Zealand’ (1852), gives the number at 
3734; and two towns had been formed, Lyttelton, at Port Victoria, 
and Christchurch, on the plains, where temporary churches had been 
built, and a college and schools founded. Kaitaia is a native village, 
and a missionary settlement in New Ulster, in the valley of the 
Awaroa, a few miles S.W. from Doubtless Bay, and 8 miles from the 
western coast, The natives in the valley are estimated at 8000. The 
village is extremely picturesque, and much resembles an English one. 
There is a large church, with a wooden steeple, the work almost entirely 
of native builders; the houses are adorned with gardens in front, 
where roses and other flowers are cultivated; as are also various fruit- 
trees, the vine, vegetables, and some tobacco; they grow wheat and 
hops, and they have cut a road 32 miles long through the forest to 
Waimate on the Bay of Islands. Monganui is a small settlement on 
an excellent harbour within Doubtless Bay, on the eastern coast, 
towards the northern end of New Ulster. Motueka is a native village, 
with a slight admixture of Europeans, about 50 miles E.N.E. from 
Nelson. In this village, of which the population is about 1400, agri- 
culture seems to be the chief pursuit, though lying close on the shore 
of Queen Charlotte Sound in Cook Strait. Nelson, situated on Nelson 
Harbour, in Blind Bay, New Munster, on the southern side of Cook 
Strait, in 41° 15’ S. lat., 173° 16’ E. long., was the second settlement 
of the New Zealand Company, and was made in 1843. The portisa 
good one, but the district is chiefly agricultural. The population of 
the whole district, which is extensive, amounted in 1851 to 4287, of 
whom 2317 were males and 1970 females, There are in the town one 
church, one Wesleyan chapel, two other chapels for Dissenters, and 
one Roman Catholic chapel. There are three other churches and six 
chapels at various villages. We have noticed the great extent of 
sheep farming in this district, and as the pastures lie wide it has led 
to the construction of a great length of road; from 60 to 70 miles 
have been already formed, and a communication by land haa been 
opened with Canterbury, a direct distance of about 170 miles, to 
Lyttelton. Coal exists in great abundance in the vicinity; one seam 
at Nelson and one at Waikati have been worked for some years, and 
in the latter end of 1852 a new seam of superior quality was dis- 
covered by a landslip at South Wanganui, at the north-west corner of 
the island, about 60 miles from Nelson in a direct line by land, but 
easily accessible by sea. Copper is also found near the Dun Mountain, 
about 8 miles from Nelson. New Plymouth, in New Ulster, is situated 
between two small streams, the Huatoki and the Henui, near their 
entrance into the sea, on the northern side of the peninsula of which 
Cape Egmont is the western termination, and in the midst of which 
stands the extinct volcano of Mount Egmont. There is no harbour 
properly so called, as the rivers are not navigable, and the mouths are 
small, nor is the roadstead a secure one. But this is the only draw- 
back, for the country around has been called the garden of New 
Zealand. The land is so dry and so level that good roads are made 
with but little trouble, and the soil is the most fertile of any yet 
cultivated in New Zealand, The settlement was founded in 1841, 
In 1851 the population was 1532, of whom 845 were males and 687 
females, The town fronts the sea, about half a mile from the beach, 
lying scattered on the slope of a hill, and contains two churches, one 
of them of stone, a Wesleyan chapel also of stone, two Dissenting 
chapels; a jail, schools, and some other buildings, all constructed of 
wood; and there are a brewery and three flour-mills. Several bridges 
have been formed over the various small streams that descend from 
the sides of Mount Egmont and traverse the country. Iron and coal 
exist in the neighbourhood. Coal is found in abundance near the 
Mokau River, about 50 miles N, from New Plymouth. Otago, in New 
Munster, is the district in which a settlement has been made by 
members of the Free Church of Scotland. It is toward'the southern 
end of the island, on the eastern coast. The town named Dunedin is 
on the Molyneux River, which has been renamed the Clutha. The 
harbour formed by the mouth of the river is an excellent one; it is 
13 miles long, and averages 2 miles in width; but the channel had 
difficulties which have been guarded against by laying down guiding 
buoys. The settlement was made early in 1848; in 1851 the popu- 
lation was 1740, of whom 994 were males and 746 females, The 
chief town, Dunedin, stands at the head of the harbour, and another 
has been formed nearer the mouth, named Port Chalmers, which lies 
in 45° 46’ 8. lat., 170° 43’ E. long. There was in 1848 only one place 
of worship, a Free Church chapel; but in 1850 the number of adhe- 
rents to that doctrine barely reached a majority. The Clutha is a fine 
river, and, though difficult of entrance from a bar and consequent 
surf at its mouth, is said to be navigable for 60 miles for vessels of 
considerable burden. Coal is found at Coal Point, about 10 miles N. 
from the mouth of the Clutha, and ata spot within a quarter of a 
mile of the left bank of the Clutha, about 4 miles inland; traces have 
also been found in other places. <A kind of green serpentine or jade 
is found here. Otuki is an exclusively native village on the western 
shore of Cook Strait, about 50 miles N.N.E. from Wellington, and 
was the village where the celebrated Rauperaha lived, and where he 
died, The church missionaries have taken much interest in this 
village, and not without success. Mr. Tyrone Power (‘Sketches in 
New Zealand’) describes it in 1848 as consisting of “houses neatly 
built, in the midst of well-fenced gardens; and there is abundant 
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proof of prosperity in the number of pigs, cattle, and horses feeding 
about.” Gas hoes are of Maori architecture, with English doors, 
windows, &c. Mr, Power adds, that several of the chiefs kept a bank- 
ing account at Wellington, and relates a story of one of them asking 
an English officer to cash a cheque for him, having immediate occasion 
for money, which was done, and the cheque duly honoured. Rauperaha, 
after peace was restored, exerted himself greatly in forwarding the 
building of a church, which was done entirely by the Maories. It 
is only of timber, but it is the largest building they have ever yet 
erected, being 300 feet long, and in the ch yard attached to it 
Rauperaha was buried in 1849 with due Christian rites, His son 
is still the acknowledged chief, and is described as dressing in black, 
and looking like a clergyman. The population in 1850 was 664. 
Petre is a small but flourishing little place on the west coast of New 
Ulster, and on the right bank of the Wanganui River, 4 miles from its 
mouth, and about 100 miles N, from Wellington. The population in 
1850 was 452, of whom 276 were males and 176 females. It consists 
of about 40 houses, a church, a school, a post-office, and a small jail, 
all of wood. It was founded in 1842, soon distinguished itself by its 
agriculture, and acquired a great local reputation for its hams and 
bacon. In 1847 however an unfortunate quarrel with the natives of 
the valley led to the destruction of the place. On peace being restored 
the colonists returned, and have resumed their occupations success- 
fully. A small detachment of military is stationed at Petre, Putiki- 
waranui is a native village on the Wanganui, opposite to the town of 
Petre. It has about 2000 inhabitants, but the whole number in the 
district probably amounts to 5000. The inhabitants have now applied 
themselves sedulously to industrial pursuits, bringing their produce 
down the Wanganui in canoes, which they manage with great dexterity 
down the rapids, with a cargo sometimes weighing a ton, and contrive 
even to ascend them with their canoes light. Waikenae is a native 
village about 20 miles S. from Otaki, at the mouth of a small river of 
the same name. It is in the same style as Otaki, but smaller. In this 
village one of the natives set up an ordinary—an unlimited dinner for 
a shilling; but as his fellow-citizens prepared themselves for it by 
fasting the whole of the previous day he found it unprofitable, and 
restricted the meal to two pounds of pork, two pounds of potatoes, 
and a pint of coffee. It has a timber church—like a huge barn, says 
Colonel Mundy (‘Our Antipodes’)—and the military coast-road from 
Wellington passes throughit. Wangaroa Bay (celebrated as being the 
scene of the massacre of the crew of the Boyd in 1809) is about 25 
miles N. from the Bay of Islands in New Ulster. The entrance to the 
harbour is narrow, between steep rocks of great height; but the water 
is deep, and the inner harbour is very spacious, and sheltered from all 
winds. The country around is mountainous, and not adapted for 
cultivation; but the hills are covered with timber, among which the 
Kauri pine was particularly abundant, but has been much thinned. 
A few Europeans are settled here, and there is a native village of about 
2000 persons, with Protestant and Roman Catholic missions, both per- 

ions having chapels. Timber is still occasionally exported, and 
some small craft have been built here, 

Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures.—The shipping returns show 
the following results for the year 1851 :—Inwards, 258 vessels, 67,856 
tons; outwards, 236 vessels, 64,734 tons. The total imports in 1851 
amounted to 349,5401, of which 122,733/. went to New Ulster, and 
226,807/. to New Munster, which, as we have before noticed, includes 
for such purposes Wellington and its district. The exports in the 
same year amounted to 84,1601, of which 47,7071. were from New 
Ulster, and 36,453. from New Munster. The chief articles of export 
were cordage, flax, and hemp; leather and skins; whale and sperm 
oil; whalebone; and wool. In 1853 the declared value of articles 
produced or manufactured in the United Kingdom sent from Britain 
to New Zealand was 230,809. Of trades and manufactures, there are 
breweries, brick-kilns, candle-manufactories, stocking-looms, cooperages, 
flax-mills, rope-walks, sacking-looms, wind, water, and steam flour- 
mills, lime-quarries, lime-kilns, coal-mines, salt-pits, ship- and boat- 
building yards, tanneries, and saw-mills. In all the towns, and 
ticularly in Wellington, the usual trades and professions have their 
practitioners. 

ZEBRA. [Purrrrnes.] 

ZEGZEG. [Soopay.] 

ZEILA (Zeileh), a town and harbour in Africa, on the western shore 
of the Gulf of Aden, near the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, is situated in 
17° 45’ N. lat., 43° E. long. The harbour is small and shallow ; small 
vessels anchor at a distance of nearly half a mile from the beach. The 
town is inclosed by walls, now in ruins. The inhabitants are engaged 
in trade. Three kafilas arrive annually from the interior, especially 
from Hurrar, with slaves, gum, myrrh, coffee, jowari, ghee, ostrich 
feathers, millet, wheat, and beans. Most of these articles are sent to 
Mocha and Aden. In return they take back blue and white coarse 
cloths, piece-goods, prints, silks, silk thread, shawls, red cotton yarn, 

ds, zinc, copper-wire, frankincense, and Austrian dollars, is 
a to the Pasha of Egypt. 
EITZ. [Mersesurs. 

ZELAYA. [Mexico.] 

ZELLE, [(Ltnesvunra.) 

ZELLERFELD, seerommat.] 

ZEMIN-DEWAR MOUNTAINS, (ArcHanistay.] 


ZENJAN.  [Pxrsta.] 

ZERBST, formerly the capital of Anhalt-Zerbst, but now belonging 
to Anhalt-Dessau, is situated in 51° 58’ N, lat., 12° 10’ E. long., on a 
level sandy spot on the river Nuthe, about 5 miles from the river 
Elbe and 90 miles from Berlin: population about 9000. A little 
without the town is the ducal palace, the pote news of the empress 
Catherine II. of Russia. The church of St. Nicholas is a handsome 
building in the ancient gothic style. The town has two other churches, 
two hospitals, an orphan asylum, a house of correction, a oe 
and a high school called the Franscisceum. The chief ind 
products are beer, articles of gold and silver, tobacco, stone-ware, and 
woollen cloths. A saline mineral spring was recently discovered here, 
and handsome baths have been erected, 

ZERINI. ([Cyprus.] 

ZETLAND, the ancient name of the SHerLanpd Istayps, and still 
occasionally applied to them. Shetland was called by the Norwegian 
colonists Hjaltland and Healtland, which became changed into Yetland 
and Zetland. From this name the late Lord Dundas, one of the prin- 
cipal proprietors of Shetland, took the title of Earl of Zetland when 
elevated to that rank in the in 1838. The name is also 
retained in the title of the lord-lieutenant and sheriff of Orkney and 
Zetland. 

ZIEGENRUCK. [Enrrvrt.] 

ZIMAPAN. [Mzxico.] 

ZIRKNITZ, [Czrrxwrrz.] 


ZIRMIE. [Soopan. 
ZITTAU. [Lavsirz.. 
ZNAYM. [Moravra.] 


ZOMBOR, [Temesvar.] 

ZUG, one of the Swiss can is situated nearly in the centre of 
Switzerland, and is bounded N. by the canton of Ziirich, E. and 8. by 
Schwyz, and W. by Luzern and Aargau. It is about 14 miles long 
from east to west, and about 10 miles in its width. The area 
is 85 square miles, and the population at the end of 1850 was 17,461, 
all Catholics except 125, who were Calvinists. It lies in the basin of 
the Reuss. The northern part of the lake of Zug occupies the centre 
of the canton; the southern part is in the territory of Schwyz. The 
lake is a fine piece of water, about eight miles long, and between 
one and two miles wide, surrounded by a delightful country. The 
small lake of A®geri lies in the south-east part of the canton of Zug, 
near the borders of Schwyz, from which it is separated by the ridge of 
Morgarten. The river Lorze is the outlet of the lake of Aigeri, and 
after a very tortuous course it enters the lake of Zug below Baar, and 
issues out of it again near the village of Cham, and flows northward 
into the Reuss. . The canton of Zug is entirely agricultural; the soil 
is fertile. Fruit-trees are in great abundance; some districts 
like a continuous orchard. Phere are also fine meadows, and the 
horned cattle are remarkably large and fine. Wine is made in several 
localities. The principal articles of exportation are dried fruit, kirsch- 
wasser, cattle, butter, cheese, and honey. The lakes abound with fish. 
Offsets of the mountains of Schwyz enter the canton of Zug from the 
east and south, and slope towards the banks of the lake. 

The head town, Zug, is built on the east bank of the lake, and at 
the foot of the Zugerberg,. which is covered with vineyards and 
orchards: population 8302. The principal church is dedicated to 
St. Oswald, a Saxon king and saint. The adjoining cemetery is 
planted with flowers. The arsenal of Zug contains, among other 
curiosities, the banner of the canton, stained with the blood of the 
landamman, Peter Kollin, who fell with his sons at the battle of Bel- 
linzona, fighting against the Milanese, in 1422, Zug has a gymnasium 
with four professors, 

The other towns of the canton are :—Baar, about 3 miles N, from 
Zug, on the road to Ziirich, which has 2000 inhabitants; and Men- 
zingen, which has about 2200 inhabitants. 

The constitution of the canton,of Zug is a representative democracy. 
The landrath, or legislative body, consists of 162 members, who sit 
for one year, -but are re-eligible. There is also a general assembly of 
the whole canton, which meets once a year, and appoints the landam- 
man and other officers of the state. ‘The canton returns one member 
to the National Council of Switzerland, [SwirzERuanD.] 

ZUIDER ZEE, or SOUTH SEA, is so called by the Dutch in 
contradistinction from the North Sea, though it is only a wide bay of 
the North Sea, from which it is separated by a series of islands which 
extend in the form of a segment of a circle along the north-west border 
of the Zuider Zee. These islands are called Texel, Vlieland, Ter 
Schelling, and Ameland. ; 

The Zuider Zee lies between 52° 15’ and 53° 80’ N. lat., 4° 15’ and 
6° E. long., and covers about 12,000 square miles. Near the middle — 
it is narrowed by a projecting peninsula, on the east point of which — 
the town of Enkhuizen is built. South of this the sea is generally 
from 25 to 36 miles wide. At its south-western extremity an inlet 
branches off to the west, which extends about 15 miles into the pro- 
vince of Holland. It is from one to two miles wide, and called Hot Y. 
This inlet is deep enough for vessels of considerable size, and consti- 
tutes the harbour of Amsterdam, which is built on its southern shore. — 
The entrance to this inlet is between shoals, and is called the Pampus. 

The shores of the Zuider Zee are generally low. On its eastern side 
they are well defined, and on the south-east, in the province of Quelder- 
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for large vessels. Butalong the western shores 
which are near the Texel 
; and at low tides there is so little water 
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at least 30 years of age, and of whom 83 are chosen by the Great 
Council itself to complete its number. The Council appoints the 
executive council, which consists of 19 members for six years, and is 
presided over by the burgmeister. The Great Council appoints also 
the members of the court of appeals, of the criminal court, and those 
of the ecclesiastical council. The canton returns 13 members to the 
National Council of Switzerland. [Swirzeruanp.] é 
Ziirich, the head town of the canton, is situated at the north-west 
extremity of the lake, and is divided by the river Limmat into two 
nearly equal parts; of which the one on the right bank is called the 
Grosse Stadt, and the other the Kleine Stadt. The Grosse Stadt is 


the 1lth century. The other remarkable buildings of Ziirich are— 
the frauenmiinster, once a nunnery, built in the 13th century; the 
iger church; the church of St. Peter, with its handsome tower 
and clock ; the town-house; the orphan asylum; the Wasserkirche, 
with the town library annexed to it; the new university; the Casino, 
or assembly-rooms ; the Wellen tower and dungeon, in a small 
island in the middle of the river, w state prisoners were formerly 
confined; the arsenal; and the new police- and guard-house. The 
principal’ promenades are the Lindenbof, in the rome Stadt; the 
bastion, from which there is a splendid panoramic view; Gess- 
ner’s avenue, at the confluence of the Sibl and the Limmat; and the 
Hohe promenade on the ramparts of the Grosse Stadt. Zurich is the 
seat of a University, which has four faculties: divinity, medicine, 
law, and philosophy, with eight ordinary professors, besides super- 
numeraries; and is attended by about 200 students, There is a 
botanical garden, a zoological cabinet, and several collections of 
mineralogy. Ziirich has also a gymnasium, a school of industry, and 
a veterinary school, besides several private institutions for education. 
The town library contains 45,000 volumes, c ‘ 
Zirich is a thriving busy town, and one of the most commercial 
and industrious in all Switzerland. The population amounts to 17,040. 
Ziirich was formerly one of the three cities in which the Swiss Diet 
assembled. Ziirich lies 63 miles E.N.E. from Bern, 42 miles W. from 
St. Gall, and about 60 miles N. from St. Gothard, which is the most 
direct road from Ziirich to Italy. A railway forming part of a 
line to Basel runs from Ziirich to Baden in Aargau. Winterthur, the 
only other town of importance in the canton, is situated in a plain 12 
miles N.E. from Ziirich, and is one of the handsomest and neatest 
towns in all Switzerland, The population is 5341, who are occupied 
chiefly in manufactures and trade. In the town are several hand- 
some buildings, a public library, and cabinets of medals and ornitho- 
logy. The site of the ancient Vitodurwm, where the Romans had a 
fortified encampment, is at Ober Winterthur, on the road to Frauen- 
feld in Thurgau, Many remains of antiquity have been found on 
th 
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